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William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London, 

Thrbb  tales  from  the  pens  of  fair  authors,  all  characterised  by  different 
kinds  and  degrees  of  excellence,  and  written  by  women  who  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  think  before  they  have  put  pen  to  paper.  We  bid  them 
all  heartily  welcome,  and  sincerely  wish  for  their  authors,  that  the  new 
year  they  have  helped  to  enliven  and  instmct,  may  prove  a  happy  one^ 
and  bring  to  them  the  success  they  so  well  deserve.  It  gives  us  sincere 
pleasure  to  see  the  increasing  number  of  thoughtful,  educated  women, 
who  are  now  daily  entering  the  field  of  literature.  We  have  much 
need  of  them,  for  there  are  many  social  questions  at  present  being  dis- 
cussed, which  for  their  safe  and  proper  solution,  it  is  very  necessary  to 
regard  from  their  point  of  view,  and  as  it  is  forbidden  to  them  to  lift 
their  voices  either  in  the  senate  or  the  arena  of  public  meetings  of  any 
kind,  it  is  only  through  the  press  they  can  make  their  sentiments  known, 
and  influence  public  opinion  in  the  manner  in  which,  as  members  of  the 
body  politic,  they  have  a  right  to  do.  We  hail  it  as  a  healthful  sign  of 
the  times,  that  women  seem  to  begin  to  be  aware  both  of  their  rights 
and  their  responsibilities  in  this  respect,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  every 
day  will  add  to  the  number  of  female  authors,  who,  like  those  before 
us,  will  exercise  their  talentSj  not  in  writing  frivolous  tales  to  amuse  an 
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idle  hour,  but  in  works  calculated  to  instruct  the  mind,  elevate  the  senti- 
ments, and  confirm  the  principles  of  their  readers. 

We  do  not  know  whether  it  is  in  deference  to  the  present  passion  for 
mere  story  reading,  that  the  author  of  Ashbum  has  called  to  her  aid 
something  in  the  shape  of  a  tale,  whereby  to  enunciate  her  opinions, 
but  if  such  be  the  ffict,  we  think  it  a  pity  she  has  been  so  complacent  to 
the  weakness  of  the  times,  and  much  fear,  that  in  consequence,  she  is  too 
likely  to  share  the  proverbial  fate  of  those  who  attempt  to  sit  on  two 
stools  at  once ;  there  being  in  her  work  not  enough  of  story  to  please 
the  mere  tale  seeker,  and  too  much,  not  to  deter  those  of  a  more  philo* 
sophical  turn,  from  seeking  in  its  padres  what  they  would  not  dream  of 
finding  in  a  novel.  To  the  latter  class  of  readers,  however,  we  would 
say,  "  read  on," — you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  much  of  true  wisdom, 
of  philosophical  reflection,  and  of  religious  enlightenment  those  blue 
boards  contain  ;  never  mind  the  story,  it  is  poor  enough,  but  gather  to* 
gether,  and  treasure  up  the  gems  of  thought  which  lie  scattered  through 
Its  pages, — ^you  will  find  yourself  both  wiser  and  better  by  making  them 
your  own. 

To  illustrate  our  opinion  of  its  merits,  we  make  a  few  extracts,  which 
we  believe  our  readers  will  consider  as  fully  bearing  out  our  judgment* 
We  think  the  woman  question  has  seldom  been  approached  with  more 
Bound  sense,  than  in  the  following  passages  :-^ 

^'  As  Mr  Merton  spoke,  he  searched  in  his  portfolio  for  a  letter,  which  he 
now  produced. — '  I  will  read  you  some  parts  of  this  letter,  my  love,  which 
1  received  from  Somers  some  month?  ago.  I  think  they  will  help  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  man.  I  had  told  him  of  my  poor  little  sister  Bessy  s 
distress  at  being  foi'ced,  now  she  is  gone  to  stay  with  her  aunt,  to  give  up 
her  delightful  solitary  walks  and  musings,  and,  I  suspected  also,  secret 
scribblings,  and  go  daily,  and  for  hours  daily,  under  the  escort  of  a  benevo- 
lent friend,  to  visit  the  poor  and  sick.  He  wiites,  *•  I  feel  very  much  for 
the  poor  child,  and  lament  your  aunt's  mistaken  sense  of  duty  in  this  matter. 
She  forgets  that  it  is  the  cheerful  sacrifice  alone  that  is  acceptable  to  God, 
and,  in  the  long-run,  serviceable  to  man.  If  she  could,  with  tact  and  ten- 
derness, draw  little  Bess  In  some  measure  from  her  dreams  into  active  use- 
fulness, she  would  do  her  and  the  community  a  real  service ;  but  such  over- 
dosings  of  philanthropy,  like  all  over-dosings,  defeat  their  object.  I  must 
say,  moreover,  1  don*t  suppose  your  worthy  aunt  philosophizes  much  on  the 
subject,  but  1  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  in  the  shajpe  of  philoso- 
phy afloat  respecting  the  duties  of  woman.  The  source  of  these  errors  Is 
the  lumping  women  together  in  a  mass,  and  supposing  these  functions, 
'  which  it  is  desirable  and  well  should  be  discharged  by  women^  devolve  as  a 
duty  upon  each  individual  woman.  This  error  again  springs  from,  or  is 
connected  with,  a  false  habit  which  we  men  are  too  apt  to  ndl  into,  when 
we  think  and  sneak  of  the  other  sex,  of  unduly  dwelling  on  the  difierenoe 
of  sex.  Thev  nave,  it  seems  to  me,  greatly  the  advantage  of  us  in  tliis  re- 
spect. While  they  often  think  of  us  as  men^  they  far  oftener  think  of  us  as 
human  beings.  Human  beings !  1  envy  the  Germans  the  possession  of  a 
word  {der  tnensch)  which  is  applicable  alike  to  man  or  woman. 

^^  ^  Now^  I  do  not  deny  that  there  are  certain  duties,  domestic  and  othen, 
which  devolve  on  woman  as  such,  and  Iwould  have  her  by  all  means  first  dis- 
ofaaige  these ;  but  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  these,  in  ordinary  situations,  need 
not  00  engross  her  time  but  that  she  itiU  might  be,  in  a  great  measure,  frm 
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to  follow  out,  as  circamstaaoes  and  capacity  dictate,  thoae  varioiis  tastes  and 
duties  which  belong  to  her  as  a  human  being. 

"'*  Yon  most  not  class  me,  dear  Merton,  with  the  party  who,  in  the  pre- 
sent times,  80  strongly  advocate  the  ''  rights  of  women/*  1  daresay  tney,, 
too,  have  a  neat  deal  of  truth  and  good  feeling  on  their  side ;  but  I  cannot 
but  think  thev  push  matters  to  an  extreme.  I  would  not  have  woman 
UQore  what  belongs  to  her  as  woman,  either  in  the  way  of  feeling  or 
doty ;  neither  would  I  have  her  arrogate  to  herself,  nor  her  advocates  for 
her,  what  belongs  to  man  as  man.  Each  has  his  peculiar  territory,  the 
boands  of  which,  under  normal  circumstances,  it  is  graceful  and  proper  that 
each  should  observe ;  though,  like  other  rules,  it  admits  of  partial  exceptions, 
and,  in  emergencies,  it  biay  have  been  the  duty  of  the  woman,  for  instance, 
to  ose  the  lance,  and  of  the  man  to  betake  himself  to  the  distaff. 

*^  ^  There  is  a  territory  proper  to  each  sex ;  but  there  is  abo  a  region  wider 
than  either,  and  much  wider  than  is  generally  supposed,  which  is  common 
to  both,  where  they  may  meet  as  human  beings.  And  it  is  here  that  I,  for 
my  part,  already  delight  to  meet  my  fair  sisters,  and  hope  more  frequently 
to  find  them. 

"  *'  1  wish,'  he  adds, '  I  could  have  some  conversation  with  your  aunt  oa 
the  subject  of  Bessy.  I  should  not  despair  of  bringing  her  to  see  things 
somewhat  differently,  after  my  success  with  Mrs  Crawford.  These  two 
ladies  follow  very  opposite  plans  with  their  young  charges.  The  one  would 
have  them  always  abroad  visiting  the  poor,  collecting  for  benevolent  socie« 
ties,  or  otherwise  engaged  in  works  of  active  usefulness.  The  other  would 
have  them  devote  their  time  almost  exclusively  to  needlework  and  home 
aooomplishments.  Both  have  a  strong  sense  of  a  peculiar  department  of 
doty  and  of  grace,  which,  perhaps,  in  an  especial  manner,  devolves  on  wo- 
maa;  for  all  these  are  truly  feminine  employments-— even  the  collecting  of 
money  for  good  objects^  within  certain  restrictions,  is  perfectly  so.  1  cannot 
job  in  the  outcry  whicn  some  have  raised  against  females  engaging  in  this 
aelf-deoyiug  work  of  benevolence.  The  thing  must  be  done ;  and  if  it  is 
doDfiy  as  it  may,  with  simplicity  and  modesty,  I  see  no  objection  to  its  being 
tmdertaken  even  by  young  lames,  who  have  more  leisure  than  most  other 
members  of  the  community. 

^  ^  But,  after  all  this  is  done,  supposing  it  can  all  be  done  by  every  woman 
(though  I  see  not  why  every  female  should  follow  every  feminine,  anymore 
than  every  male  should  follow  every  manly  employment),  it  would  be  far 
from  comprising  what  should  be  tKe  aim,  at  leasts  of  every  human  being, 
the  healthy  use  of  otf  the  powers  for  the  glory  of  God.'  '* 

The  religious  element  is  so  interwoven  with  every  thought  and  senti- 
ment expr^sed  in  Ashbum,  that  it  is  difficult  to  select  any  particular 
passage  to  exhibit  the  author's  views  of  that  highest  of  all  subjects ;  but 
though  unable  to  agree  with  her  in  some  of  her  theories  regarding  it,  we 
are  bound  to  say,  that  although  not  always  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
dogmas  of  any  of  the  reigning  sects,  her  religious  ide<u  are  all  deduced 
from  Holy  Scripture,  her  religious  sentiments  breathed  from  a  soul  deeply 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Entirely  free  from  all  sectarian 
prejudice,  there  is  a  breadth,  a  freedom,  a  sublime  chai-ity  in  her  treat- 
ment of  all  the  questions  she  discusses,  (and  they  are  many  and  various), 
which  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  reader  with  the  sense  that  it  is  no  or.- 
dinary  mind  which  evolves  itself  in  this  volume, — a  mind  which  ha^ 
tried  every  idea  it  has  received  by  the  ezpertTnentum  coucis  of  the 
Gospel  bdbre  accepting  it.  No  better  illustration  of  this  could  be  given 
than  the  following  passage  :— 
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**' What  are  we  to  speak  about  r 

*'  *  About  religion,  if  you  like.  I  am  sure  when  you  began,  3^011  meant  to 
say  more  on  that  subject ;  but  T  cut  you  short  by  obtruding  ray  feelings 
Qpon  you.  And  yet  it  i^  of  little  use  simply  talking  to  me  about  reliirion, 
unless  you  shew  me  how  religion  can  remedy  and  supply  the  wants  of  my 
heart.' 

*' '  That  is  precisely  what  1  wished  to  do.' 

•  "  *  Then  might  I  not  be  allowed  first  to  speak  to  you  of  what  my  soul's 
wants  are  ?  It  may  seem  strange,  Mr  Somers,  my  talking  to  yon  in  this 
manner.  But  indeed  there  is  something  in  you,  with  all  your  high-souled 
excellence,  though  you  may  not  yourself  be  aware  of  it,  which  is  peculiarly 
fitted  to  call  forth  confidence  -and  trust.  Oh,  if  you  would  trust  yourself, 
and  trust  me,  so  as  to  suffer  me  to  open  my  heart  to  you !' 

•  "  Frederic  smiled  gently,  and  said,  •■  I  can  trust  myself,  and  tnli  trust 
you ;  but  first  let  me  beg  you,  my  dear  Miss  Napier,  to  ask  your  own  heart, 
m  all  sincerity,  what  its  object  is,  and  what  it  ought  to  be,  in  thus  confiding 
in  me,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  religious  conversation  we  spoke  of.  That  will 
modify  in  tne  best  manner  the  character  of  the  communication.  These 
TCvelations  of  feelings  must  be  rested  in,  not  for  their  own  sake,  but  to  lead 
to  something  higher,  and  for  that  let  them  not  be  too  diffuse.  I  should' 
grieve,  indeed,  if  our  interview  was  to  end  without  my  directing  you,  not  to 
general  religious  considerations  alone,  but  to  the  Saviour  himself,  the  living 
source  of  strength  and  consolation.  Let  me,  indeed,  secure  the  present  mo- 
ment to  speak  a  few  woi*ds  of  him. 

•* '  It  has  seemed  to  me,  that  minds  of  keen  sensibility  have  sometimes 
turned  away  from  a  surrender  of  the  heart  to  Christ,  from  some  such  thoughts 
as  these :  ^^  Those  who  are  called  true  and  earnest  Christians,  think  it  wrong' 
to  feel  much  except  in  religion.  To  delight  in  human  affection,  to  exult  in 
human  excellence,  to  be  enraptured  by  the  charms  of  physical  and  intellec- 
tual beauty — ^to  all  this  they  are  eitfier  naturally  dead,  or  mortify  them- 
selves till  they  are  so.  No  wonder,  then,  that  Christianity  suffices  for  them. 
Thev  wish  for  a  Saviour  to  make  them  holy  on  earth — they  wish  for  a 
Saviour  to  make  them  happy  in  heaven — and  they  have  what  they  desire. 
But  this  is  not  enough  for  us."  Now  all  this  is  founded  in  mistake.  Some 
Christians  may  crucify  these  feelings  from  conscientious  motives,  but  it  is 
no  necessary  part  of  Christianity.  On  the  contrary,  though  that  came  to 
inan  after  the  fill  had  destroyed  the  original  harmony  between  him  and  his 
Maker,  it  more  than  confirmed  the  sentence  which  was  at  first  stamped  upon 
the  works  of  God,  that  "  He  giveth  us  richly  all  things  to  enjoy/'  It  is  in 
the  New  Testament  that  these  words  are  found  ;  and  these  "all  things" 
must  certeunly  include  the  charms  of  affection  and  of  nature,  and  all  tha^ 
the  sensibilities  of  roan  can  lawfully  delight  In.  It  is  true  that  Christianity 
does  not  secure  to  the  individual  man  these  blessings,  but  it  forbids  him 
none  which  Providence  allows.  Indeed,  it  calls  upon  him  as  a  duty  to  en- 
joy the  blessings  which  are  permitted  to  him,  while  it  wquires  of  him  to 
relinquish  those  which  are  denied.  It  is  for  the  wise  but  inscrutable  Pro^ 
vidence  of  God  to  determine  if  the  affections  of  the  heart  are  to  be  to  us 
sources  of  pleasure  or  of  pain.  But  if  love  on  earth  must  sometimes  suffer 
from  bereavement,  disappointment,  and  decay,  religion  teaches  us  to  find, 
even  in  these  evils,  blessings  in  disguise.  And  this  it  does  very  much  by 
introducing  the  personal  element.  It  is  not  to  fortune  or  to  fate,  but  to  God 
as  a  loving  Father,  that  the  sacrifice  is  to  be  made.  It  is  not  mere  general 
considerations  that  are  to  give  consolation,  it  is  a  relationship  to  Christ  as  a 
tender  brother,  who  himself  learned  obedience  by  the  things  which  he  suf- 
jfered-i-whose  sympathy  is  so  delicate,  that  it  can  share  even  that  bitterness 
-Ti-hich  otherwise  the  heart  alone  would  know  and  would  desire  to  know 
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•lone,  and  that  joy  with  which  no  stranger  can  or  onght  to  meddle.  He  is 
a  Saviour,  not  only  from  sin  and  hell,  but  from  all  the  wants  of  self,  by 
being  to  ns  a  nobler,  a  completer,  and  a  dearer  self.  Brought  by  him  and 
hb  sacrifice  into  what  may  be  in  a  high  sense  truly  called  a  natural  position 
totbe  Father  of  our  spirits,  \ve  learn  to  accept  aU  well  at  His  hands— 
whether  it  be  to  suffer  or  to  surrender,  all  is  supportable,  if  it  is  not  sweet. 
The  soul  now  finds,  or  at  least,  if  it  avails  itself  of  its  high  privilege,  may 
find,  that  this  supreme  affection  wants  not,  but  admits  in  ^11  perfection,  the 
blessed  element  of  magnanimity.  It  learns  how,  in  its  utter  poverty,  it  may 
be  generous ;  for,  if  it  can  give  nothing  to  its  God,  it  can  with  unhesitating 
and  unrepenting  devotion  give  up  all  to  Him." " 

The  acuteness  and  justness  of  the  following  critical  remarks,  will  be 
appreciated  by  all ; — 

"'Emerson's style  is  peculiar,'  said  Elizabeth. 

"'Yes;  but  I  cannot  say  it  seems  to  me  unnatural.  The  mere  style 
appears  to  have  cost  him  less  attention  than  it  does  with  most  writers.  It 
is  the  thouglits  which  alone  occupy  him,  and  these  he  does  not  look  on  as 
something  out  of  himself  which  he  possesses.  He  does  not  so  much  possess 
hh  thoughts  as  he  is  possessed  by  tliem,  and  works  them  out  in  writing  as 
much  for  his  own  satisfaction  as  that  of  others.  His  writing  has  always  ap- 
^red  to  me  a  perpetual  sol iloquising.  This  is  not  the  same  as  thinking  aloud. 
ne  think  many  things  which  do  not  seem  sufiiciently  interesting  to  express, 
eren  to  ourselves.  Hence,  Emerson's  style  is  elliptical,  and  at  times  discon- 
nected. Some  men  have  a  delight  in  mere  expression.  This  does  not  seem  to 
be  his  case.  He  only  takes  pleasure  in  expressing  his  thought  as  it  makes  it 
more  certain  and  vivid.  He  ^so  appears  to  have,  what  is  not  unnatural  in  one 
of  so  much  inherent  originality,  a  distaste  and  impatience  of  the  commonplace. 
Tina,  while  to  his  genuine  admirers  it  has  a  certain  interest  and  charm, 
mifits  him  from  being  a  teacher  of  the  many.  There  are  few  who  can  per- 
ceive the  coherence  of  the  new  and  the  striking,  unless  they  be  held  to- 
gether by  the  cement  of  the  old  and  femiliai-.  indeed,  Emerson  not  only 
cares  not  to  express  what  he  has  learned  from  others,  he  scarcely  cares  to 
Qtter  what  he  has  learned  from  his  former  self.  He  must  not  only  know  it 
All  to  be  true ;  he  must  at  this  present  hour  feci  it  to  be  so.  Hence  I  should 
not  think  any  mind,  even  the  most  congenial  with  him,  could  at  all  times 
ibily  understand  him.  You  must  put  yourself  into  Emerson's  mood  before 
you  can  understand  Emerson." 

" '  Your  description  makes  me  very  anxious,  I  must  confess,'  said  Eliza- 
beth, 'to  become  better  acquainted  with  Emereon.  It  is  so  delightful  to 
escape  sometimes  from  the  weary  weight  of  the  commonplace.  But  yoii 
Would  not  apply  to  Emerson,  would  you,  what  my  father  said  of  his  friend 
Mr  Fellowes  f  *  Do  you  remember  f— one  evening  which  you  spent,  not 
▼ery  long  ago,  at  our  house  T 

" '  Yea,  the  first  evening  after  my  return  from  Edinburgh ;  I  remember 
it  quite  well.  But  what  is  it  you  especially  allude  to  just  now  V  Mr 
Vomers  knew  quite  well  what  it  was,  but  he  wished  to  make  Elizabeth 
speak. 

"'My  father  said  he  did  not  meet  with  much  encouragement  as  an 
author,  and  such  a  man  should  write  a  little,  but  not  much ;  and  you  said, 
perhaps  his  originality  was  not  of  a  sufficiently  high  order  to  stand  alone.' 

"  Frederic  was  highly  pleased  to  find  Elizabeth  remembered  the  very 
Words  which  he  recofiectea  having  used.  '  Oh,  no  I  such  a  rule  is  by  no 
naeans  applicable  to  Emerson.  His  originality  w  of  a  high  order ;  and  be- 
pdes,  if  he  deals  chiefly  in  home  manufactures,  he  draws  his  raw  material 
in  the  wav  of  suggestion  lai^ly  from  without — ^ffom  history  and  natun— 
and  thus  his  originality  couM  not  easily  be  exhausted.' 
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^  Mr  Somen  resnined  his  reading ;  but  at  unother  time  paused  to  say, 
^  Some  have  thought  fimerson  not  quite  in  his  element  in  treating  either  of 
Friendship  or  Love,  because  he  makes  so  little  of  the  particular  afFections* 
and  would  merge  them,  as  we  see  in  this  essay  we  have  read,  in  a  feeling  of 
universal  love  and  beauty.' "    • 

''  Her  son  still  remaining  silent,  Mrs  Somers  was  provoked  into  taking  U|> 
the  subject.  ^  1  think,  my  dear  Frederic,  you  are  really  called  on  to  justify- 
yourself.  How  is  it  that  you,  who  have  such  decided  religious  opinions, 
can  like  a  man  who  so  positively  goes  against  them  ?' 

*^  *  1  never  dislike  a  man  simply  for  nis  opinions,  even  if  he  holds  what 
seems  to  me  great  error,  if  it  does  not  appear  to  spring  from  obliquity  of 
heart ;  and  1  have  no  reason  whatever  to  think  it  does  so  with  Emerson.' 

^^  *'  Ah,'  thought  Elizabeth,  ^  how  beautiful  is  his  candour !  I  know  he 
does  not  agree  at  all  with  Emerson  in  many  things ;  and  he  does  not  consi- 
der those  things  unimportant.  But,  indeed,  it  is  not  so  much  depreciation 
of  the  value  of  truth,  as  a  strong  and  practical  sense  of  the  sovereignty  of 
God  in  dispensing  it,  which  tends  to  make  a  man  charitable.' 

'*•  *•  But  though  you  should  not  dislike  the  man,  I  don't  see  how  you  can 
recommend  his  works.' 

'*  *  I  don't  think  I  ever  do  exactly  recommend  them.  I  admire  and  de- 
light in  them  myself,  and  wish  to  introduce  him  to  others  who  are  capable 
of  appreciating  them,  nmply  to  add  to  their  enjoyment/ 

"  *  But  if  these  attractions  are  combined  with  what  is  really  hurtful  ? — * 

^'  ^  1  understand  you,'  said  he,  now  entering  with  more  animation  into  the 
discussion,  ^  and  1  think  your  principle  is  perfectly  correct ;  but  in  some 
way  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  apply  to  Emerson.  He  does  not  insinuate 
nor  bring  for^'ard  plausible  arguments  to  support  these  views.  If  he  did,  I 
should  w  slow  indeed  to  recommend  him.  For  though  we  ought  all  to  be 
able  to  meet  error,  as  well  as  truth,  face  to  face,  a  Tai^  number  of  men 
cannot  safely  do  so,  therefore  1  would  do  nothing  to  bring  them  in  contact 
with  it,  when  it  assumes  an  aggressive  form.  But  Emei-son's  theological 
opinions  are  just  there  before  you  (so  far  as  they  nre  there  at  all),  as  his 
other  thoughts  and  feelings  are,  and  that  is  all.  You  learn  what  they  are, 
and  it  will  do  you  no  more  harm  to  learn  this  from  himself  than  from  his 
censors.  That  absence  of  theoretic  system,  which  is  perhaps  partly  the  cause 
and  partly  the  effect  of  the  unconnectedness  we  spoke  of,  miss  Howard,  is 
an  advantage  here.  It  makes  it  by  far  easier  to  separate  in  feeling,  as  in 
thought,  the  truth  from  the  error.' 

"  *  Well,'  said  Mrs  Somera,  '  let  us  have  liberality  by  all  means ;  but 
when  you  speak  of  sympathy^  I  must  own  it  surprises  me  you  can  feel  with 
one  who,  I  understand,  does  not  actually  believe  in  a  personal  God.' 

*^  EUzabeth  looked  at  Mr  Somers  in  astonishment,  and  her  countenance 
became  a  shade  paler. 

" '  You  did  not  perceive  it,'  said  he,  smiling ;  then  becoming  grave,  and 
sighing,  he  added,  '  1  much  fear,  however,  what  my  mother  says  is  too  trac. 
But  perhaps —  1  hope  he  does  l^lieve  in  a  personal  God,  though  often  when 
he  seems  to  speak  of  one,  it  is  only  an  abstraction.  To  me,  however,  as  I 
read,  foigetting  the  man  Emerson's  individual  views,  those  beautiful  passages 
seem  to  breathe  of  a  Divine  Friend.' 

**  *  I  think,  too,'  said  Elizabeth,  after  a  short  pause,  bv  which  time  she 

had  nearly  recovered  from  the  shock  which  her  feelings  nad  sustained;  ^it 

'is  remarkable  how  we  can  sometimes  enjoy  nature  without  a  reference  to 

God.*    After  she  had  begun  the  sentence,  she  blushed  to  thmk  how  it  might 

be  misunderstood.    But  Mr  Somers'  reply  set  her  at  ease. 

^  ^  I  quite  agree  with  you ;  there  is  such  an  exquisite  harmony  betvreen 
our  natures  aiM  Nature  without^a  harmony  instituted  by  God  Himself-— 
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«ixl  which  he  has  made  so  perfirat  and  direct,  that  there  b  no  need  that  Hk 
idea,  predoiu  and  erer  appropriate  as  that  idea  is,  should  come  between,  in 
order  to  unite  them.  Now  it  is  because  Emerson  seems  to  me,  almost  more 
than  any  other  man,  to  be  able  to  feel  and  to  interpret  this  harmony,  with 
all  its  subtle  relations,  between  the  soul  of  man  and  nature,  whether  seen  in 
the  physical  forces  or  in  oniversal  being,  that  1  so  much  enjoy  and  feast  on 
his  writings."* 

" '  I  must,  return,  however,  to  my  favourite  Dickens,'  said  Maiy.  '  I  am 
sure  you  must  allow  those  particulars  you  so  disliked  were  perfectly  natural. 
The  combinations  were  sucn  as  might  occur  any  day  in  human  life/ 

'*  *  Yes,  but  would  a  refined  taste  have  recorded  them  if  they  did  ?     In  a 

Ctfaetic  situation  such  as  that,  a  spectator  of  deep  sensibility  would  probably 
ve  failed  to  we  what  was  there  mentioned ;  for  sensibility,  while  it  some- 
times sees  more,  often  sees  less,  than  insensibility ;  and  certainly  one  of  re- 
fined taste,  if  he  could  not  help  seeing  it,  would  have  ignored  it.  It  seems 
to  me  no  nroper  justification  of  such  descriptions  that  tney  are  according  to 
nature.  S'ature  is  majestic,  siient^  and  her  great  whole  is  so  harmonious, 
she  can  admit  of  bold  incongruities  in  her  details ;  but  Art  is  restricted, 
and  can  be  harmonious  only  by  selection.* 

^  *  Bat,  said  Mary,  ^  we  have,  as  my  brother  said  to*day,  the  natund 
ftcolty  of  wit,  which  takes  pleasure  in  incongruity.' 

^  *  Ves,  but  there  is  selection,  meaning,  in  that  very  incongruity,  or  there 
is  no  wit.  There  seems  to  me  to  be  no  meanine,  or  none  but  a  disagreeable 
one,  in  mMng  up  the  offensive  with  the  pathetic  The  two  tunes,  if  they 
must  both  be  played,  should  be  played  separately,  and  not  together.' 

** '  1  think,  my  dear,'  said  xMrs  Somers,  *  you  should  not  altogether  judge 
others  by  yourself.  Those  in  whom  the  feeling  of  the  humorous  b  strong, 
may  find  a  legitimate  pleasure  in  what  to  you  is  only  repulsive.* 

^  ^  Yes,  1  am  quite  aware  of  that,  and  1  must  allow  others  to  look  with 
gratification  at  what  1  can  only  turn  away  my  eyes  from— the  ugly  pecn- 
lurities  of  appearance  and  manners  of  their  fellow-men.  But,  surely,  when 
we  wish  to  enlist  the  senHbilities  of  others  in  their  behalf,  these  are  not  the 
things  to  which  we  should  draw  their  attention.  What  I  complain  of  in 
Dickens  is  not  his  making  the  offensive  and  the  awkwardly  ridiculous  sws 
aflotf  the  pathetic,  but  his  often  mixing  them  up  so  with  it  as  to  me  entirely 
to  mar  ita  effect,*  ** 

These  extracts  will  suffice  to  shew  that  the  author  of  "  Ashbum," 
possesses  a  thoughtful  and  cultivated  mind,  a  mind  at  once  under  the 
power  of  high  religious  principle,  and  the  utmost  refinement  of  taste,  and 
we  hope  will  induce  many  readers  to  peruse  her  volume  to  seek  for  in. 
fitruction  where  it  is  not  oflen  to  be  found — in  the  pages  of  a  New 
Year's  tale.  Had  we  followed  our  inclination,  we  should  have  selected 
many  other  passages  for  the  delectation  of  our  readers,  but  space  forbid- 
ding, we  must  content  ourselves  with  particularly  recommending  to  their 
notice,  the  chapters  entitled  ''  Fiction  Triturated,"  and  "  Ethics  and 
Theology,"  in  which  the  subjects  under  discussion  are  treated  with  great 
loeidity  and  sound  judgment.  So  much  to  our  readers.  To  Aura  her« 
•elf  we  would  say,  that  her  mind  being  one  in  which  the  logical  and  an« 
alytical  faculties,  are  decidedly  the  most  prominent,  in  which  the  ima- 
ffoation  does  not  seem  to  be  vivid,  and  the  dramatic  power  altogether 
wantini^  aha  is  iar  more  likely  to  succeed  in  the  writing  of  philosophl- 
<^f  esthetical,  and  critical  essays,  than  in  the  construction  and  developa- 
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ment  of  a  story,  for  which»  in  candour,  we  must  say  she  appears  to  hare 
no  talent  whatever.  *'  Ashbum"  is  not  a  tale, — there  is  literally  no 
story  in  it  at  all, — its  proper  title  would  have  been  the  "  Opinions  and 
Experiences  of  Frederic  Somers,  Gentleman  •/'  but  with  all  its  artistic 
erroi-s,  we  regard  it  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our  feminine  literature,  and 
we  take  leave  of  its  author  in  the  hope  of  soon  meeting  her  again. 

*'  Joseph  the  Jew,"  reminds  us  of  one  of  Retsch's  Sketches,  in  which 
a  few  strokes,  drawn  by  a  skilful  hand,  give  all  the  effects  of  a  finished 
picture.  The  story  being  founded  on  facts,  and  the  author  having  ap- 
.parently  conscientiously  adhered  to  the  realities  of  the  case,  the  events 
it  records  are  stretched  over  a  long  period  of  years,  during  which  many 
gaps  in  the  biography  of  the  hero  occur,  which  we  may  suppose  in  a 
work  of  pure  imagination  would  have  been  filled  up.  Having  introduced 
Joseph  to  her  readers  as  an  ill-used  child  of  tender  years,  and  the 
necessities  of  truth  requiring  that  she  should  carry  them  along  with  her 
until  she  leaves  him  an  aged  man,  full  of  years  and  wisdom,  instructing 
his  grand- children  in  the  way  of  life,  she  has  with  the  esthetic  per- 
ception of  an  artist  seized  upon  those  points  of  his  history,  which  are  not 
only  the  most  prominent  in  themselves,  but  which  possess  a  consecu- 
tive coherence  with  one  another,  and  which,  in  spite  of  the  intervals  of 
many  years  which  frequently  occur  in  the  developement  of  the  8tor)\ 
give  it  all  the  consistence  and  finish  of  a  well  sustained  tale.  To  give 
our  readers  an  idea  of  the  purpose  the  author  had  in  view  in  its  publi- 
cation, we  cannot  do  better  than  transfer  to  our  pages  her  extremely  well 
written  preface,  which  we  believe  will  induce  many  to  purchase  the  book 
for  their  own  instruction  and  guidance  in  the  matter  to  which  it  par- 
ticularly refers,  and  we  sincerely  hope  it  may  have  the  effect  it  is  so  well 
calculated  to  produce,  of  softening  their  prejudices,  not  only  against  the 
proscribed  race  of  Israel,  but  against  others  who  are  as  unjustly  looked 
upon  as  the  pariahs  of  society : — 

"  In  the  present  day,  when  many  carry  their  liberality  so  far  as  to  wish 
to  obtain  for  the  Jews  an  equal  enjoyment  of  political  as  well  as  of  religious 
privileges,  any  mere  advocacy  of  their  rights,  particularly  in  the  unassuming 
form  of  a  tale  for  young  people,  would  be  useless  and  ridieulons.  The 
object  of  this  little  book,  is  not  to  prove  that  the  Jews  have  equal  political 
rights  with  ourselves ;  that  is  a  subject  for  statesmen  to  weigh  with  dclibo<- 
lation,  and  which  the  best  and  wisest  of  our  political  leaders  will  do  well  to 
consider  carefully,  involving,  as  it  does,  such  important  results.  But,  while 
many  are  ready  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  Jews  in  a  social  point  of  view, 
unfortunately  the  prejudices  which  were  foimerly  entertained  against  them 
as  private  individuals  and  members  of  the  community,  still  exist,  even  among 
professing  Christians,  exercUing  a  very  baneful  influence  on  their  character, 
and  being  especially  calculated  to  hinder  their  conversion  to  Christianity. 

*^  That  many  of  the  faults  which  we  attribute  to  them,  do  at  present  exist 
in  the  Jewish  character,  is  not  denied  by  observant  and  thoughtful  men, 
even  among  themselves ;  but  we  have  been  rather  apt  to  overlook  the  fact, 
that  it  is  we  who  have  made  them  what  they  are.  The  barbarous  persecur 
tlons  which  they  endured  during  the  first  sixteen  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  were  perhaps  less  prejudicial  to  their  moral  development,  than  the  more 
petty  persecutions  of  modem  times ;  and  it  has  been  my  endeavour,  in  th« 
follow  ing  pages,  to  diow  how  these  were^  likely  to  act  on  the  mind  of  aa 
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educated  and  sensitiTely-mmded  Jew,  as  a  barrier  to  the  etnbracfng  of 
Giristianity. 

'*  During  a  residence  of  nearly  two  years  in  Germany,  I  was  particalarly 
struck  with  the  fact,  that  those  holding  rationalistic  views,  were  almost  the 
only  persons  who  really  treated  the  Jews  with  what  1  should  call  true 
toleration.  Consistency  with  their  professed  view,  thnt  creeds  are  immate- 
rial so  that  God  be  worshipped,  be  it  as  '  Jehovah,  Jah,  or  Jove,*  compels 
them  to  this.  The  consequence  of  their  toleration  has  bi^en,  that  thousands 
of  Jews,  both  on  the  continent  and  in  this  country,  have  become  ration- 
alists. 

*•  Like  all  persons  doubtful  of  the  position  which  they  are  supposed  to 
occupy  in  society,  and  accustomed  to  be  looked  on  with  suspicion  and  con- 
tempt, the  Jews  are  peculiarly  alive  to  kindness ;  and  real  sympathy  and 
forbearance  would,  I  am  convinced,  go  farther  towards  elevating  their  moral 
character,  and  inclining  them  to  Christianity,  than  all  the  teaching  and 
preaching  which  have  hitherto  been  substituted  in  their  place.  Could  I 
hope  that  this  little  story  would  lead  any  of  my  readers  to  the  exercise  of 
that  sympathy  and  forbe^trance,  1  should  feel  that  my  labour  had  not  been 
alt<^ther  in  vain.'* 

Such  being  the  aim  of  the  work,  we  can  say  nothing  higher  in  its 
pnuse,  than  that  the  execution  is  worthy  of  it.  With  historical  fidelity 
and  statistical  accuracy,  the  writer  details  many  of  the  persecutions  and 
iniqaitoas  imposts  to  which  the  Jews  in  Germany  were  subjected  previ- 
ous to  the  French  Revolution,  and  very  logically  deduces  that  these  were 
the  very  causes  which  led  their  victims  to  harden  their  hearts  against 
the  faith  professed  by  their  oppressors,  and  led  the  greatest  minds 
amon^^st  them  to  embrace  Rationalism  as  the  only  solution  of  the  doubt^ 
that  disturbed  them  in  their  Judaical  belief.  The  slight  sketch  given 
of  the  great  Jewish  philosopher  Mendlesohn,  is  touched  with  such  deli* 
cacy  and  good  taste,  as  makes  us  regiet  we  do  not  see  more  of  him,  while 
the  character  of  the  Christian  philosopher  Dr  Richter  stands  in  fine  re- 
lief to  it,  proving  beyond  controversy  the  supremacy  of  that  wisdoni 
which  is  from  above,  "  over  all  philosophy  falsely  so  called."  It  will 
strike  every  reader  of  her  work,  that  this  not  less  than  that  avowed  in 
her  preface,  is  the  author's  aim  in  "  Joseph  the  Jew,"  and  not  one  of 
the  least  of  its  merits  is  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  her  purpose  by  the  very 
simple  and  natural  machinery  she  calls  in  aid  to  effect  it.  It  is  not  by 
long  and  learned  polemical  discussions  that  she  vindicates  the  supremacy 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  gospel,  but  by  such  natural  and  striking  illustra- 
tions of  its  power  in  the  lives  of  its  professors,  as  must  carry  conviction 
to  every  mind, — of  which  the  following  extract  is  a  singular  proof:— 

"  The  young  man  who  was  to  be  buried,  was  the  only  child  of  one  of  the 
professors  at  the  University.  He  had  given  promise  of  great  ability,  was 
young,  gay,  and  amiable,  when  he  was  cut  off  by  fever  after  a  few  days 
illness.  His  father  was  a  man  of  much  learning,  and  of  a  most  benevolent 
nature,  but  destitute  of  that  knowledge  which  alone  maketh  wise  unto  sal- 
vation. He  boasted  of  his  philosophic  views,  and  avowed  that  he  never 
would  believe  that  to  which  his  reason  could  not  assent. 

**  A  largo  number  of  persons  were  gathered  round  the  young  man's  grave ; 
be  had  b^n  much  liked,  and' his  father  was  also  a  general  &vourite,  so  that, 
^>€^e8  the  friends  who  had  been  invited,  a  number  of  students  had  come  to 
V^y  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  their  departed  companion.    All  present 
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were  snipriaed  and  distnmed  at  the  yehemenoe  of  the  &ther*s  grief^  which 
seemed  uncontrollable.  He  sprang  forward  when  the  coffin  was  about  to 
be  lowered,  and,  but  that  his  friends  withheld  him,  would  have  leapt 
into  the  open  grave.  As  the  earth  fell  upon  the  lid,  with  its  dull  heavy 
sound,  he  seemed  like  one  distracted,  but  gradually  became  a  little  more 
composed,  and  at  length,  with  a  desperate  struggle,  he  mastered  his  emo* 
tion,  and  spoke  as  follows : — 

*^  *  My  Friends,  you  wonder,  I  doubt  not,  that  I,  who  am  called  a  philo- 
sopher, should  have  betrayed  such  a  passion  of  grief.  It  is  not  only  that 
he  who  has  now  been  consifi;ned  to  the  grave,  was  my  only  son,  and  that 
my  heart  was  bound  up  in  him ;  others  have  endured  like  losses,  and  have 
been  able  to  bury  their  dead,  in  sorrow  it  is  true,  but  in  silence.  They 
were  supported  under  their  heavy  bereavement  by  a  hope  that  they  should 
again  meet  their  loved  one,  to  part  no  more  for  ever,  i  have  no  such  hope 
T-bear  with  me  then  my  friends  in  my  sorrow.'  He  threw  himself  on  the 
newly  made  grave  in  such  an  agony  of  grief,  that  those  present  shed  tears 
at  the  sight. 

^^  Slowly  and  sadly  the  mourners  returned  to  their  several  homes,  leaving 
one  or  two  of  his  more  intimate  friends  to  speak  what  comfort  they  could 
to  the  broken-hearted  father. 

^^  As  Joseph  walked  to  his  house,  and  afterwards  related  to  his  shuddering 
wife,  the  sad  scene  which  he  had  witnessed,  he  could  not  help  acknowledge 
ing  how  frail  a  reed  for  support  in  the  time  of  sorrow  and  sickness,  was  that 
human  reason,  of  whose  powers  he  so  much  boasted,  fiut  he  hiad  vet  to 
leam  what  it  is  that  can  alone  give  the  victory  over  death,  and  throw  bright 
and  peaceful  light,  even  over  the  grave.'* 

Though  it  is  rather  a  long  extract,  we  cannot  deny  ourselves 
the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  our  readers  the  following  passage,  as  it 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  scenes  we  have  lately  met  with  in  our  leading  of 
fiction : — 

«'  <  You  may  call  again,'  said  the  man,  saucily,  ^  you  Jews  are  always  iQ 
such  a  hurry  for  your  money.  The  ladies  are  out,  and  when  the  Fraulein 
is  to  be  mfloried  the  day  after  to-morrow,  you  might  suppose  we  have  no 
time  to  attend  to  you.' 

^  So  saying,  he  slammed  the  door  in  her  face,  and  Sarah  turned  awar 
with  the  determination  of  authorizing  Hannah  to  claim  the  money  which 
she  would  not  herself  again  seek  for. 

^^  At  that  moment  a  nandsome  carriage  stopped  at  the  door,  in  which 
were  two  ladies  and  two  gentlemen.  One  of  the  ladies  was  elderly,  tall, 
thin,  and  very  stately.  The  other  micht  be  a  year  or  two  older  than  Sarah, 
hut  she  looked  young  and  very  beautiful,  her  figure  being  round  and  grace- 
ful, with  a  lovely  complexion,  dancing  blue  eyes,  and  a  remarkably  fine 
(Chiselled  mouth,  in  which  there  was  an  expression  of  firmness,  as  well  as  of 
great  sweetness.  Sarah  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  with  delight  She 
uiought  she  had  never  seen  any  one  she  admired  so  much. 

^'  As  she  stood  for  a  second,  half  unconsciously  looking  at  the  part^  getting 
out  of  the  carriage,  she  heard  the  elderly  lady  make  some  remark  with  a 
tone  of  asperity,  about  a  Jewess. 

^'  Colouring  up  to  her  very  temples,  Sarah  hastened  to  be  gone,  when  the 
younger  lady  addressed  her  in  a  voice  so  kind  and  sweet,  that  eihe  quite 
foigot  the  momentary  annoyance  she  had  felt 

"^  ^  You  have  been  calling  at  our  door,'  she  laid;  ^  did  you  wish  to  speak 
to  either  of  us  r 
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.   «<  M  did,  madam,*  raplied  Saifth;  'the  lady  desifed  that  I  ehOold  eaU 
again  for  the  payment  of  a  wreath  which  I  left  here  on  Christmas  Eve.' 

^  *  Ah,  my  lovely  wreath,  the  gloiy  of  my  trousseau,  that  you  so  kindly 
gave  me  the  other  night,  dear  aunt ;  I  suppose  you  would  wish  the  young 
giri  to  come  in  and  receive  her  money/ 

**' '  Oh,  88  she  is  here,  I  dare  say  it  would  be  as  well,'  said  the  aunt,  and 
thev  entered  the  house,  Sarah  following,  and  feeling  very  much  as  if  she 
had  done  something  wrong,  in  coming  to  ask  for  her  own  money. 

"'  As  ahe  stood  in  the  h^,  not  very  well  knowing  what  to  do  next,  and 
with  a  consciousness  that  the  footman  was  grinning  at  her  emharrasment, 
the  kind  voice  of  the  young  lady  again  addressed  her. 

^ '  Come  up  stairs  to  my  room,'  she  said^ '  and  the  money  shall  be  brought 
to  yon  immeaiately.* 

^  She  took  her  into  an  elegant  apartment,  which  was  strewed  about  with 
all  sorto  of  bridal  finery ;  and  among  other  things,  Sarah  saw  the  myrtle 
wreath  laid  upon  a  veil  of  beautiful  Brussels  lace. 

^  The  young  lady  left  her  here,  and  went  through  a  door  into  a  room 
opening  out  of  that  in  which  Sarah  stood,  who  therefore  was  compelled  to 
ttten  to  the  following  conversation : — 

" '  How  very  ridiculous  of  you,  my  dear,  to  bring  that  Jewess  up  to 
vouT  own  room.  Why  did  you  not  leave  her  down  stairs^  which  would 
have  been  the  proper  place  for  her  ? 

^  ^  Because,  dear  aunt,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't  like  that  man  Hein- 
rich.  1  told  you  that  I  thought  I  had  heard  him  speaking  very  gruffly  to 
the  poor  girl  when  she  brought  my  wreath,  for  1  happened  to  be  coming 
out  of  a  room  at  the  time,  and  overheard  him.  Then  did  you  not  notice 
how  the  door  slammed  in  her  face  when  we  drove  up  to  it  to-dav  ?  I  am 
suie,  from  her  disconcerted  look,  that  the  poor  young  creature  had  met  with 
a  very  unkind  reception,  which  was  certiunly  hard,  when  she  had  had  all 
the  trouble  of  coming  bcuk  to  get  the  money  to  which  she  was  entitled ;  so 
1  thought  I  would  take  her  out  of  Heinrich  s  way,  at  any  rate.' 

" '  fiich  nonsense.  Who  ever  heard  of  Jew  or  Jewess  that  cared  hoW 
much  trouble,  or  how  much  impertinence  they  were  subjected  to,  if  they 
had  a  chance  of  getting  money.  They  charge  us  double,  and  laugh  in  their 
sleeves  at  the  rest.' 

•* '  Well,  1  do  not  think  so  evil  of  them.  I  have  known  one  Jew  who 
possessed  noble  dispositicns,  and  a  most  Christianly  disre^^ard  of  money^  if 
that  be  indeed  one  of  our  Christian  virtuee.  I  am  convmced  that  we  are 
much,  if  not  entirely  to  blame,  for  the  present  morally  degraded  condition 
of  thus  Jews.  Had  we  exercised  towards  them  that  Christian  love  and 
charity  which  our  faith  teaches  us  should  be  shewn  to  all  our  fellow-crea*- 
tures,  they  would  not  be  the  cringing,  money- making,  money -loving  people 
thfy  are.' 

^  *•  These  are  some  of  Tante  Bertha*s  Utopian  views,  Sannchen ;  and  she 
seems  to  have  infected  your  father  as  well  as  you  with  her  nonsense.  I 
heard  him  making  such  a  fuss,  because  that  proteg^  of  his,  what  do  yon 
call  him,  Jacob,  Jehoshaphat,  or  some  such  Jewish  name,  had  called  three 
times,  and  had  not  found  either  of  you  in.  He  was  wanting  his  address, 
and  actually  spoke  of  going  to  the  Jews'  quarter  to  seek  him.  Such  folly  i 
but  in  the  meanwhile  we  are  greater  fools  still,  leaving  that  girl  all  this 
time  alone  in  your  room,  and  so  many  valuables  lying  about.  Here,  child 
—here  is  the  money ;  pay  the  girl  yourself  as  you  are  so  fond  of  the  racap 
-Mid  be  sure  and  look  that  nothing  is  aroissing.' 

^  ^  Oh !  aunt ;  the  door  ia  open ;  1  hope  the  poor  girl  has  not  heard.* 
^  *  Never  mind ;  take  the  money  and  pay  her«  and  donH  sport  your  phil- 
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anthtopic  notions  about  Jews  before  the  Major.     He  fakes  a  more  sensible 
view  or  things.* 

"  *  I  shall  never  hide  my  opinions  from  him,  though,  1  am  sorry  to  say, 
we  differ  on  that  subject..  However,  i  me:tn  to  make  him  a  convert/  re- 
plied the  young  lady,  gaily. 

"  Sarah  had  indeed  overheard  the  whole  conversation ;  but  when  the 
names,  Tante  Bertha  and  Sanuchen,  met  her  ear,  she  forgot  evetything  else, 
in  her  pleasure  at  discovering,  that  the  kindness  she  had  just  met  with,  had 
proceeded  from  Joseph*^  much- valued  Christian  friend. 

"  Sannchen  was  startled  as  she  entered,  at  the  eager  expression  and  bright 
blush  that  had  mantled  on  the  pale  face  of  the  Jewess.  For  an  instant  her 
aunt*s  suspicions  crossed  her  mind ;  but  she  could  not  look  at  Sarah's  honest, 
truthful  eyes,  and  feel  any  doubt  of  her  trustworthiness.  Then  she  recol- 
lected the  conversation,  which  Sarah  had  probably  overheard,  and  which 
would-  quite  account  for  her  heightened  colour ;  but  Sarah's  expressive  coun-> 
tenance  did  not  seem  to  speak  of  vexation  or  displeasure.  On  the  contrary, 
her  face  beamed  with  satisfaction,  'i'hese  thoughts  passed  in  a  moment 
through  Sannchen^s  mind,  as  she  advanced  towards  Sarah,  and  lifting  the 
wi-eath,  said,  '  This  is  the  most  delicate,  beautifal  thing  i  ever  saw.  The 
flowers  look  real ;  they  must  have  cost  you  a  great  deal  of  time  and  labour. 
My  aunt  wishes  to  know  what  she  is  to  pay  for  it.' 

"  Sarah  smiled.  *  If  I  am  right  in  supposing  that  you  are  the  Fraulela 
▼on  Hohenburg,'  she  said,  '  1  shall  tliink  myself  well  paid  in  the  pleasure 
I  feel  at  having  unwittingly  made  that  wreath  for  you.' 

**  ^  What  do  you  mean  V  said  Sannchen,  looking  at  her  in  astonishment. 
*  I  am  quite  unacquainted  with  you,  though  1  certainly  am  the  person  yon 
name.' 

"  *  But  T  am  well  acquainted  with  you,*  replied  Sarah.  *  1  have  often 
listened  to  the  story  of  the  kindness  shown  by  your  family  to  the  poor  Jew 
orphan,  whom  your  father  befriended.' 

^^  ^  Oh  !  you  mean  that  you  know  Joseph,'  said  Sannchen,  smiling ;  ^but 
he  must  be  a  very  special  friend  of  yours  indeed,  that  you  should  take  such 
an  interest  in  his  acquaintances.' 

'^  ^  I  am  his  betrothed  bride,'  replied  Sarah,  blushine ;  '  and  I  hope  you 
will  not  refuse  me  this  one  favour  for  his  sake.  1  little  thought,  when  I 
made  that  wreath,  with  so  many  tears,  how  happy  it  was  to  make  me. 
Dear  young  lady,  if  you  onlv  knew  how  many  years  1  have  known  and 
loved  you,  and  how  often  I  have  wished  to  see  you,  you  would  not  reject 
my  little  gift.' 

"  '  I  accept  it  with  many  thanks,'  said  Sannchen.  *  I  thought  it  exqm- 
aitely  beautiful  before,  now  its  value  is  enhanced  tenfold  in  my  eyes !  But 
why  was  it  made  with  tears  ?  i  understood  that  Ephraim  was  dead,  and 
Joseph  become  a  rich  man.  Why  do  you  continue  to  make  flowers,  if  the 
task  is  distasteful  to  vou  V 

^^  *'  I  knew  not  of  his  change  of  circumstances  when  I  made  that  wreath/ 
said  Sarali.  '  I  only  heard  the  good  news  on  my  return  home  that  night, 
when  I  was  feeling  very  miserable.' 

^  Sannchen  drew  from  her  the  simple  tale  of  her  sorrows  and  sufierings, 
which  Sarah  concluded,  by  mentioning  why  she  had  come  herself  to  claim 
the  money  for  the  wreath,  though  she  no  longer  needed  it. 

*'•'  You  are. a  noble-hearted  girl,'  said  Sannchen,  wiping  away  the  tears 
,which  had  gathered  in  her  eyes  at  the  sad  recital,  ^  Joseph  is  very  fortunate 
in  having  such  a  sweet  wife.  May  you  both  be  happy,  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word.  You  know/  she  added,  '  1  do  not  think  any  one  can  be  truly 
happy  who  is  ignorant  of  that  ^th  which  1  believe  can  alone  give  peace  to 
the  wounded  conscience,  and  rest  to  the  troubled  heart.     Many  prayeia 
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hA^e  been  oSered  for  Joseph,  that  he  might  be  brought  to  that  knowledge* 
which  we  believe  alone  inaketh  wise  unto  aalvatioti ;  and  in  future,  you 
must  let  OS  join  your  name  with  his,  when  we  remember  him  at  the  Throne 
of  Grace.    What  is  your  name  V 

** '  Sarah.  I  thank  you  for  your  wishes ;  I  know  you  mean  them  kindly ; 
and  we,  too,  will  never  forget  to  pray  that  the  blessing  of  the  God  of  Israel 
may  be  on  you  and  yours.' 

^  They  parted,  with  many  expressions  of  mutual  esteem.  When  Sann- 
chen  returned  to  her  aunt's  room,  she  found  her  jsitting  where  she  had  left 
her,  in  a  state  of  great  astonishment. 

" '  Did  you  hear  our  conversation,  dear  aunt  V 

"^I  did,  and  could  scarcely  believe  my  ears.  After  all,  I  believe  you 
are  right,  Sannchen.  There  must  be  some  good  amonji;  those  people.  Poor 
thing;  what  she  must  have  suffered  !  and  she  looks  so  young  and  so  deli- 
cate.' 

^  ^  My  sweat  wreath,'  said  Sannchen,  who  still  held  the  flowers  in  her 
hand ;  ^  you  contain  a  little  romance  under  your  delicate  flowers  and  green 
leaves,  and  you  have  succeeded  in  converting  my  aunt  to  my  wav  of  think- 
ing. You  are  a  wonderful  little  wreath/  So  saying,  she  kissed  her  aunt, 
and  ^retired  to  her  own  room,  to  think  of  Siirah,  Joseph,  and  her  own 
maniage." 

This  is  very  charming,  and  the  whole  book  is  such  a  vast  advance  on 
her  former  work,  "  Mary  Mathieson,"  in  style,  thought,  and  artistic  exe- 
cution, that  we  confidently  look  forward  to  the  author  of  "  Joseph  the 
Jew,"  attaining  a  high  position  amongst  the  female  writers  of  the  day. 
One  great  beauty  in  her,  which  cannot  in  these  days  be  too  highly  ex- 
tolled, is,  that  well  acquainted  as  she  evidently  is,  not  only  with  the 
people  of  Germany,  but  with  its  language  and  literature,  she  has  not  al- 
lowed herself  to  be  Germanised,  she  always  writes  like  an  accomplished 
English  lady,  not  like  a  Brummagem  German  Metaphysician,  as  is  too 
much  the  fashion  at  present  with  the  unfortunate  females  who  are  cursed 
with  a  smattering  of  what  is  considered  par  excellence  the  language  of 
transcendentalism. 

''Jessie  Cameron,"  a  Highland  story,  is  a  kind  of  marvel  in  its  way, 
being  a  tale  told  in  most  excellent  Scotch,  and  graphically  illustrative  of 
Scotch  character,  and  Scottish  peasant  life,  by  an  Irish  lady  of  quality, 
as  from  her  name  we  conclude  she  is.  We  never  on  this  side  of  Tweed 
speak  of  Farmer  This  or  Farmer  That — and  there  is  not  a  peasant  lad 
from  Cromarty  Frith  to  the  Sol  way,  who  would  ever  dream  of  saying 
"he  was  going  to  the  tillage,"  as  they  dignify  every  "  biggin"  though  it 
were  but  a  hind's  cottage  and  byre  with  the  name  of  '*  a  toun  /"  but  save 
for  one  or  two  slight  inaccuracies  of  this  sort,  we  could  have  sworn  the 
author  of  "Jessie  Cameron"  had  been  born  and  brought  up  in  some 
niral  district  of  Scotland,  and  been  intimately  associated  with  its  ruatiq 
population.  The  tale  is  a  stirring  one,  embracing  in  its  incidents  a  seri- 
ous midnight  poaching  affray,  an  unsuccessful  hunt  of  Excise  officers  after 
smugglers  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Highland  hills,  the  effects  of  a  Highland 
8now.drift,  the  ravages  made  by  a  spate  in  a  Highland  river,  and  the 
interesting  vicissitudes  of  two  love  tales,  all  of  which  are  related  with 
so  much  graphic  power,  such  humour,  pathos,  and  above  all  truA,  as 
makes  us  desire  to  see  some  more  amhitioris  eifort-of  the  writer.     The 
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principal  error  she  has  committe<)  in  her  present  work  is,  that  though 
the  scene  is  laid  in  the  Highlands,  excepting  in  the  instances  of  the 
rash  self-willed  boy  Donald,  the  vain  and  vacillating  Allister  Stuart, 
and  the  giddy  girl  Bell,  the  characters  she  introduces  in  it  are  not  Higb- 
landersy  but  the  steady,  thoughtful,  high-principled,  and  independent 
peasants  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  who  are  a  very  different  people, 
from  the  fiery,  boastful,  servile,  and  not  over  conscientious  Celt.  This 
is  an  error,  however,  which  it  is  natural  for  any  but  a  native  Scot  to 
have  fallen  into,  and  which  may  be  very  readily  pardoned  in  a  work 
that  has  so  many  excellencies  to  recommend  it  otherwise.  As  a  speci- 
men of  the  wonderful  fidelity  of  Scottish  portraitura  exhibited  in  this 
little  volume,  we  select  for  extraction,  the  interview  between  Jessie  and 
her  faithless  lover,  atter  he  has  sealed  his  perfidy  by  becoming  the  hus- 
band of  another.  Sir  Walter  Scott  would  have  contemplated  the 
picture  with  pleasure,  and  Jeanie  Deans  would  have  been  proud  to  call 
its  heroine  sister: — 

^^She  was  in  her  garden  one  sonny  afternoon,  training  her  favourite 
honeysuckle  over  the  cottage,  when  a  shadow  darkened  the  path,  and  she. 
turned  hastily  to  see  Allister  gazing  at  her  as  though  his  soul  were  in  his 
eyes,  but  irresolute  whether  he  should  address  her. 

^^  She  became  deadly  pale,  and  caught  at  the  vnndow-sill  for  support ;' 
but  in  a  few  seconds  recovered  herself,  and  said  calmly,  ^  Are  ye  wantin 
my  brither,  Maister  Stuart  V 

''  *  Mr  Stuart !  Oh,  Jessie,  if  veVe  ony  mercy,  do  not  call  me  that,  an' 
do  not  look  sae  cauldly,  if  ye  would  hae  me  keep'my  reason  ! ' 

^  Jessie  drew  up  her  tall  figure  to  its  full  heignt  as  she  replied :  '  What 
ye  mean  by  that  way  of  speakin'  I  dinna  ken.  A  nee  mair,  sir,  what^s  your 
wull  ?  Can  I  be  of  ony  service  to  you  ?  If  no,  1  see  nae  need  ye  hae  to 
bide  here.' 

'* '  Jessie,  Jessie !  I  have  focht  and  warstled  against  it  for  nichts  an*  days^ 
but  a'  to  nae  purpose.  1  maun  tell  you,  Tm  a  miserable  man  that  has 
destroyed  his  ain  happiness.  1  wad  fain  have  your  pardon  and  your  pity ; 
but  oh,  lassie !  dinna  look  sae  stem  and  cauld  at  me.* 

'^  Jessie  shuddered  as  she  said,  *  My  pardon  ye  hae  had  langsyne,  an'  my 
prayers  for  your  happiness  ana ;  and  noo  ye*ll  be  best  awa  hame,  for  I've 
nae  wish  to  baud  converse  wi'  ye.* 

*^  ^  Oh,  but  ye're  hard  an'  cruel,  Jessie !  I  see  now,  ye  never  loved  me, 
or  ye  wadiia  use  me  that  gate — me  that  never  ceases  resrettin*  and  lament- 
in*  ;  me  that  you  are  aye  dearer  to  than  ony«  When  1  see  my  house,  and 
the  taupie  I  hjae,  for  my  punishment,  brocht  to  be  its  mistress,  it  is  you  my 
thochts  flee  to.  And  on  1  to  see  you  as  you  are,  and  to  feel  it*s  a*  my  ain 
doing.*  Allister  s^oke  hurriedly,  and  seized  Jessie's  cold  hand  imploringly, 
but  she  wrenched  it  from  him,  and  answered  indignantly — 

*'*'  Love  ye,  Allister !  God  abune  us  a'  kens  how  truly  I  did  love  ye.  I 
wad  hae  starved  wi'  you,  an'  ca'd  it  happiness;  an'  what  reward  gat  j,  but 
ill  requital  an'  cruel  neglect  ?  Thankfu  am  I  that  ve  are  naething  to  me 
noo.  When  ye  daur  to  speak  o*  love  to  me,  an  you  tne  husband  o'  anither, 
I  despise  ye !  Gang  your  ways  hame,  an'  dinna  ye  come  here  again,  or  i*ll 
eteek  the  door  against  your  insults.  The  Allister  I  loved  is  as  different  to 
you  as  the  sunshine  is  to  the  mirk  nicht;'  and  Jessie  pushed  by  him  and 
nm  into  the  cottage,  where  her  outraged  feelings  and  strong  womanly  indig- 
nation found  vent  in  a  flood  of  bitter  tears." 
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Heathbnisii  as  embodied  in  the  different  systema  which  the  ingenuity 
of  man  has  invented,  and  which  have  obtained  more  or  less  credence  in 
the  world's  history,  is  entitled  to  patient  and  persevering  study.     There 
never  was  any  nation  upon  earth,  which  even  in  the  darkest  period  of 
its  history,  did  not  profess  some  form  of  religion.     Nor  was  religion  ever 
regarded  by  its  votaries  merely  as  an  abstract  subject  of  pursuit.     Op 
the  contrary,  its  precepts  were  ceremoniously  reduced  to  practice  and 
exercised  a  powerful  influence  upon  their  minds  and  mannei-s.     Hence 
it  is  impossible  to  form  a  correct  conception  of  the  character  and  tran- 
sactions of  any  people,   without   some  knowledge  of  their  religion* 
Further,  it  is  only  this  knowledge  that  can  supply  us  with  a  clue  to 
man's  inner  being  and  the  natural  desires  and  aspirations  of  the  soul. 
The  perpetual  strugglings  of  the  mind  in  a  state  of  nature  to  raise  itself 
bm  the  abyss  of  darkness  into  which  it  is  sunk,  and  the  tenacity  with 
vhich  it  clings  to  religion  as  a  means  of  recovery,  show  us  how  strong 
and  indestructable  is  the  belief  of  man  in  his  fallen  and  degraded  condi- 
tion, and  that  he  was  a  being  created  for  a  nobler  destiny ;  while  the 
false  and  corrupt  faiths  in  which  he  was  willing  to  confide,  as  an  effica- 
cious remedy  for  his  wants,  convince  us  how  utterly  impotent  are  his 
attempts  to  regain  the  light,  and  to  elevate  himself  to  that  state  of  purity 
and  happiness  which  was  lost  by  transgression.     A  knowledge  too  of  this 
important  branch  of  historical  study  is  highly  useful  to  the  missionary. 
Tu  engage  successfully  in   the  important   work   of  evangelizing  the 
heathen,  a  simple  acquaintance  with  the  truths  and  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  utility  to  explain  and  illustrate  them,  are  not  sufficient 
qualifications.     In  addition  to  these,  the  missionary  should  possess  an 
accurate  acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  influences  of  that  particular 
form  of  heathenism,  against  which  his  efforts  are  to  be  directed.     In 
assailing  the  citadel  of  error,  he  must  not  rush  blind-fold  into  the  work, 
but  on  the  contrary  must  proceed  with  caution  and  deliberation.     He 
must  mark  the  strength  and  position  of  the  fortress,  select  the  weakest 
points,  and  arrange  his  plans  and  adapt  his  weapons  for  the  assault* 
But  herein  he  is  not  left  to  depend  entirely  on  his  own  resources,  tor  he 
can  avail  himself  of  the  testimony  of  experience.     By  a  study  of  these 
primitive  faiths,  which,  though  existing  in  remote  ages,  are  similar  to 
those  against  which  he  is  combating,  and  by  a  knowledge  of  the  means 
by  which  they  were  uprooted,  he  is  possessed,  of  materials  which  will 
enable  him  to  wield  successfully  the  weapons  of  his  warfai-e.     Thus 
furnished,  he  resembles  the  traveller,  who  journeying  over  untenanted 
wilds,  trusts  to  the  charts  and  recorded  experience  of  former  adventurers. 
Among  those  primitive  systems  of  religion,  the  Druidical  holds  a 
prominent  place.     In  addition  to  the  claims  which  it  has  upon  our 
attention,  resulting  from  the  considerations  to  which  we  have  refeiTed, 
it  has  besides  a  peculiar  importance  from  its  high  antiquity.     For  its 

^  The  Gtlt,  tiie  Roman,  and  the  Saxon.    By  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A., 
F.&A.,  M.RJ5.L.,  Oomeponding  Member  of  the  lostitiite  of  Fnuioe. 
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original  it  carries  U8  back  to  the  plains  of  Shinar,  where  the  different 
branches  of  the  Noachian  family  were  dispersed  to  search  for  a  resi- 
dence in  the  plains  of  Europe  and  Asia,  The  Britons  as  well  as  the 
Gauls,  derived  their  origin  from  Gomer  the  son  of  Japhet,  and  formed 
a  part  of  the  great  wave  of  population  that  inundated  the  plains  of 
Western  Europe.  In  their  migrations  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
they  carried  with  them  the  pure  principles  of  the  Patriarchal  faith ;  for 
it  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  grandson  of  JJoah  could  be  unacquainted 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  of  the  essential  principles  of 
religion,  or  that  he  neglected  to  communicate  this  knowledge  to  his 
immediate  descendants.  But  the  method  by  which  the  faith  of  Gomer 
was  handed  down  from  age  to  age  was  ill-adapted  for  preserving  it  free 
from  coruptions.  Tradition,  however  pure  and  limpid  it  may  be  at  its 
fountain  head,  like  other  streams  becomes  turbid  in  its  progress.  Ac- 
cordingly  the  pure  religion  of  the  Patriarch  in  process  of  time  disap- 
peared, and  Druidism  supplied  its  place.  This  system  struck  its  roote 
deep  in  Britain,  and  from  thence  found  its  way  to  Gaul.  In  the  latter 
country,  however,  owing  to  the  intercourse  which  its  inhabitants  held 
with  their  Teutonic  neighbours,*  it  was  subject  to  foreign  admixture. 
Hence  it  was  customary  at  the  period  of  the  Roman  invasion,  for  the 
youth  of  Gaul,  designed  for  the  priesthood,  to  come  over  to  Britain  with 
the  view  of  being  better  instructed  in  the  principles  of  their  faith.' 

The  name  Druid  is  generally  derived  from  the  Greek  word  fifw9,  signi- 
fying an  oak,'  but  as  the  order  it  represented  was  in  existence  before  the 
Greek  word  was  formed,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Druids  were 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  tongue,  it  is  safer  to  derive  it  from  dru  or 
deru,  an  old  Celtic  word.  But  on  either  supposition  the  signification  of 
the  name  is  equal,  as  relating  to  the  oak,  under  the  shadow  of  which 
the  Druids  performed  their  solemn  religious  ceremonies. 

By  some  writers  the  Druids  have  been  represented  as  having  a  great 
variety  of  ranks  and  orders,  but  they  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been 

1  It  IS  now  assumed  that  the  Germans  are  a  distinct  race  from  the  Celts,  and 
that  they  did  not  profess  the  Druidical  religion.  Dr  Gilbert  Staart,  in  his  "  His- 
torical Dissertation*'  (p.  187)  maintains  quite  the  opposite  of  this,  but  we  conceive 
on  no  valid  grounds.  Caesar  expressly  affirms  that  tKe  Germans  had  "  no  Druids 
to  preside  in  religious  affairs/'  (B.  vi.  c.  19).  The  fact  also  stated  by  Caesar,  that 
the  Belgae  who  inhabited  the  country  interjacent  to  the  Celts  and  Germans,  dif- 
fered from  the  Celts  in  their  "  language,  institutions,  and  laws/'  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  Germans,  and  that  the  latter  were  a 
race  tui  generis.  Though  compelled  to  dissent  from  Dr  Stuart's  views  upon  this 
point,  we  cannot  help  expressing  our  regret  that  his  works  should  be  so  littie 
known  and  read.  Asa  man  of  letters,  he  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  that  our 
country  has  produced.  "  It  is  with  justice,"  Dr  Irving  remarln,  (Elemento  of 
Composition,  p.  208)  "that  Mr  Hayley  distinguishes  Dr  Stuart  as  an  author  posses- 
sed of  all  the  energy  of  genius."  His  style,  though  certainly  deficient  in  fluency 
and  in  variety,  is  bold,  vigorous,  and  upon  some  occasions  he  even  rises  to  uncom- 
mon eloquence.  The  English  language  can  boast  of  few  more  striking  works  tiian 
his  views  of  society  in  Europe.  The  life  of  this  wayward  and  eccentric  genius,  as 
given  by  Chambers,  is  deeply  interesting. 

«  Caesar,  lib.  6,  c.  14.  *  j.  « 

»  It  was  Pliny  who  first  suggested  this  derivation  of  the  term,  and  succeedmg 
writers  have  blindly  followed  him.    Vide  His.  Nat  lib.  xvi.  c.  95. 
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divided  into  three  classes^  the  Bards,  the  Vates  or  Vaids,  and  the  Druids,^ 
though  the  iatter  name  was  frequently  given  to  the  whole  order.  The 
first  class,  viz.,  the  Hards,  were  heroic,  historical,  and  genealogical  poets. 
They  did  not  belong  to  the  priesthood,  and  had  no  immediate  concern 
in  the  offices  of  religion.  Their  chief  employment  was  to  celebrate  in 
vene  the  history  of  their  country,  the  martial  exploits  of  heroes,  and 
the  charms  of  the  &ir.  We  are  informed  by  Ossian  that  "  beneath  his 
owm  tree  at  intervals  the  Bard  sat  down  with  his  harp.  They  raised 
the  song  and  touched  the  string  each  to  the  chief  he  loved."  When 
bmve  and  good  princes  fell  in  battle,  the  Bards  bewailed  their  iate  in 
the  most  mournful  and  sympathetic  dirges,  but  such  offices  were  refused 
when  the  fallen  during  their  lives  had  been  guilty  of  any  thing  un^- 
becoming  heroes.  In  the  poems  of  Ossian,  we  have,  if  not  the  iden- 
tical compositions  of  the  Dniidical  Bards,  very  close  resemblances  to 
their  epinictan  songs.  Of  these  ethical  and  historical  poems,  speci. 
mens  are  preserved  in  the  Triads  or  chaunts  of  the  Welsh  harpers.  The 
^^  were  also  well  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  music.  Their 
songs  were  martial  aad  heart>stirring,  and  had  the  power  of  assisting 
vmies  when  on  the  very  point  of  engaging  in  battle.  This  class  was 
Held  in  high  esteem  in  the  British  Isles,  and  even  the  nobles  esteemed 
it  an  honour  to  be  enrolled  in  their  order.'  Such,  indeed,  was  the  ven. 
oration  which  the  princes  of  these  times  entertained  for  their  persons,  that 
they  sometimes  pardoned  even  their  capital  crimes  for  a  song. 

The  second  class  of  Druids,  the  Vates  or  Vaids,  belonged  still  more  pro- 
perly to  the  priesthood.  They  were  physicians  and  diviners,  and  familiar 
with  the  elements  of  nature.  In  the  practice  of  medicine,  they  thought 
that  diaeasea  could  be  removed  by  charms  and  amulets.  The  mistletoe' 
and  a  stone  called  the  adderttoM,  were  used  for  this  purpose.  But 
their  principal  reliance  seems  to  have  been  placed  on  temperance,  cheer- 
^Iness  and  exercise.  These  they  prescribed  to  their  patients  as  the  sure 
means  of  preserving  or  restoring  health.  It  should  also  be  mentioned 
that  they  taught  the  people  that  no  medicine  could  be  efficacious  without 
the  blessing  of  the  gods.  Even  the  mystic  virtues  of  the  mistletoe  were 
i^garded  as  ineffectual  without  this,  and  hence  in  cutting  it  they  prayed 
to  God  that  he  would  bless  his  own  sift  to  those  on  whom  he  bestowed 
it*  * 

The  Druids,  who  composed  the  third  class,  were  by  far  the  most 
numerous,  and  therefore,  as  we  have  said,  the  whole  order  was  commonly 
called  by  that  name.  Among  the  Celtic  tribes,  they  discharged  the 
offices  of  judges,  magistrates,  and  lawgivers^  and  they  had  the  supreme 
control  of  every  thing  relating  to  religion.  No  sacred  rite  was  ever  per- 
formed without  their  assistance.'  By  them,  as  being  the  fevourites  of 
the  gods  and  depositaries  of  their  councils,  the  people  offered  all  their 
idcnfices,  tlianksgivings^  and  prayers,  and  they  yielded  the  most  implicit 
obedience  to  their  judgments.     This  class  enjoyed  the  highest  honours 

J  Stnb.,  B.  iv.  c.  6,  §  4.  •  Caesar,  lib.  6,  c  14. 

The  mialetoe  is  still  used  for  cases  of  epilepsy.    See  Dissertation  on  the  misle- 
t«,  by  Sir  John  Cobbett,  1729. 
*  Plin.  HU.  Nat,  Ub.  16,  e.  44.     »  Caesar,  Ub.  6,  e.  13.*^  Diod.  Sic.  Ub  5.  c.  31. 
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and  the  greatest  privilegeB.     They  were  called  "  moat  nobb"'  and  ac«  . 
counted  superior  in  honour  and  dignity  to  all  other  magnates  of  the 
kingdom.     Even  princes  were  ambitious  of  being  admitted  to  their 
society. 

In  the  arrangements  of  their  religion,  these  three  orders  were  sub- 
ordinate to  one  who  filled  the  office  of  arch-Druid,  and  whose  ordi- 
nary residence  was  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  v/here  vestiges  of  his  palace 
are  still  visible.  Upon  the  death  of  this />on/t/(;x  maximus,  the  next  in 
dignity  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and  if  there  were  two  whoso 
merits  were  equal,  the  election  was  made  by  the  votes  of  the  whole 
body.  In  such  cases  many  candidates  came  forward,  and  the  sword  waa 
frequently  appealed  to  to  decide  the  election.' 

The  appearance  of  the  Druids  is  represented  as  venerable  and  com- 
manding.    They  wore  flowing  beards  and  were  clothed  in  a  white  sur- 
plice.   On  their  head,  the  hair  of  which  was  kept  very  short,  was  placed  a 
diadem,  and  round  their  necks  they  wore  a  kind  of  gannent  enchased  with 
gold,  called  the  Druid's  egg.     Their  necks  were  likewise  decorated  wiih 
gold  chwns,  and  their  hands  and  arms  with  bracelets.'     They  carried 
a  scrip  by  their  side,  and  in  their  hand  the  magic  wand,  regarded  as 
oracular,  and  without  which  they  seldom  attempted  to  deliver  their  pre- 
dictions.    Their  countenances  assumed  an  aspect  of  severity  and  morose- 
ness,  and,  with  their  eyes  directed  towards  the  ground  as  indications  of 
their  studious  and  contemplative  habits,  they  claimed  and  received  the 
admiration  and  homage  of  the  people.     They  were  great  lovers  of  science^ 
and  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  physiology,  astronomy,  botany,  and 
natural  philosophy.*     From  the  huge  cairns  and  cromkachs  which  are 
still  found  in  various  parts  of  the  country,   we  may  infer  that  their 
knowledge  of  mechanical  principles  must  have  been  considerable.    Their 
power  was  great  and  their  privileges  numerous.     No  favour  it  was 
thought  could  repay  their  services.     They  were  exempt  from  taxation 
lind  from  the  service  of  war.'^     Kings,  as  well  as  the  meanest  of  the 
people,  submitted  to  their  rule.     So  great  was  the  respect  paid  to  their 
character,  that  when  two  hostile  armies,  inflamed  with  rage,  were  on 
the  point  of  engaging  in  battle,  if  the  Druids  interfered,  the  belligerent 
parties  became  instantly  calm  and  peaceful.^     There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  their  means  of  support  were  most  munificent  for  the  times  in  which 
they  lived.     Having  the  administration  of  justice,  the  practice  pf  medi- 
cine, and  the  mysteries  of  religion  in  their  own  hand,  their  emoluments 
must  have  been  considerable.     The  priests  exacted  from  every  family 
certain  annual  dues,  and  to  ensure  the  regular  poyment  of  these,  each 
.householder  was  obliged,  on  pain  of  interdiction,  to  extinguish  his  fire  on 
the  last  day  of  October,  to  attend  at  the  altar  with  his  dues,  and  to  take 
a  portion  of  consecrated  fire  home  on  the  subsequent  day,  for  his  use  in 
the  ensuing  year.     But  if  any  man  had  not  paid  his  last  year's  dues,  he 
was  neither  to  have  a  spark  of  this  holy  fire  from  the  cairns,  nor  could 
any  of  his  neighbours  let  him  have  the  benefit  of  his.     If  he  would 

^  Mela,  lib.  iv.  2.  •  Caesar,  Ub.  6,  e.  14.  "  Strabo,  lib.  4,  e.  4,  §  & 

^  Lucan  Phan.  tib.  iii — Mela,  lib.  8,  e.  1 1.  ^  Caeaar,  Ulx  yi,  e.  1S«  . 

•  Piod.  ;^ic.  lib.5yC.Sl. 
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hfew,  therafbie,  ot  bake,  or  roast,  or  boil,  and  if  hia  would  warm  bimself 
and  his  family,  in  short,  if  he  would  survive  the  winter,  the  Druid's  dues 
must  be  paid  by  the  end  of  October/  Nothing  has  been  affirmed  with 
certainty  as  to  the  precise  number  of  the  Druids,  but  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  it  was  great.  .  .  .  Among  a  superstitious  people  there  is 
always  an  abundance  of  priests.  But  in  Britain  this  was  especially  the 
case,  for  the  inhabitants  entertained  an  opinion  favourable  to  their  en« 
crease.  They  imagined  that  the  greater  the  number  of  Druids  they  had 
in  their  country,  their  harvests  would  be  more  plentiful.'  Many  also 
allured  by  the  honours  and  privileges  which  they  enjoyed,  cordially  em- 
braced their  discipline. 

Of  the  religious  doctrines  held  by  the  Druids,  there  were  two  distinct 
smems.  The  one  of  these  they  communicated  only  to  the  initiated, 
who  at  their  admission  into  their  order  were  solemnly  swoni  to  keep  it 
ttcreft.  For  greater  privacy  they  taught  the  principles  of  this  system  in 
ibe  most  sequestered  places,  such  as  caves  of  the  eaith  and  the  recesses 
of  forests.*  They  were  never,  like  their  other  doctrines,  recorded  in  versoj 
i«t  they  should  be  made  public.^  The  other  system  was  taught  to  the 
public  or  uninitiated.  It  was  adapted  to  the  capacities  and  superstitious 
humours  of  the  people,  and  was  well  calculated  to  promote  the  honour 
and  opulence  of  the  priesthood.  The  secret  doctrines  were  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  primitive  tradition  and  reason  than  the  other,  since  the 
Druids  were  under  no  temptation,  in  their  private  schools,  to  conceal  or 
disguise  the  truth.  They  maintained  in  secret  the  doctrine  of  one  God, 
the  creator  and  governor  of  the  universe.  They  believed  in  the  creation 
of  the  world,  the  formation  of  man,  his  primitive  innocence  and  felicity, 
and  his  fall  into  guilt  and  misery,  the  creation  of  angels,  their  i-ebellion 
and  expulsion  from  heaven,  the  universal  deluge  and  the  final  destruction 
of  the  world  by  fire.  Their  doctrines  on  these  subjects  coincided  with 
those  of  Scripture,  but  as  they  were  communicated  only  to  the  initiated, 
they  were  of  no  benefit  to  the  people.  The  priests  for  mercenary  ends  had 
embraced  the  maxim  that  "  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion."  They 
imagined  that  the  common  people  were  unable  to  comprehend  rational 
principles,  and  could  not  be  influenced  by  reason,  and  that  their  religious 
cmvings  were  most  likely  to  be  best  satisfied  by  the  devices  of  superstition. 
Accordingly  their  popular  theology  consisted  of  a  great  number  of  mytho- 
logical &ble8  concerning  the  genealogy,  attributes,  ofiices,  and  actions  of 
their  gods,  the  various  superstitious  methods  of  appeasing  their  anger,  gain- 
ing their  favour  and  discovering  their  will.  These  fables  were  couched  in 
^erae,  abounding  in  figures  and  metaphors,  and  were  delivered  by  the  priests 
from  little  eminences  to  crowds  of  eager  listeners.  This  code  of  fabulous ' 
divinity  was  interspersed  with  ethical  precepts  for  the  regulation  of  life 
and  manners.  The  people  were  exhorted  to  abstain  from  doing  injury 
to  one  another,  to  cultivate  the  warlike  virtues,  and  to  fight  valiantly 
in  defence  of  their  country.  These  pathetic  declarations  made  a  deep  ' 
impression  upon  their  minds,  inspiring  them  with  a  supreme  veneration  ' 

^  Zotand**  History  of  the  Dmids,  p.  71.  '  Strabo,  Ub.  4,  o.  4,  §  4. 

*  M«la,  Ub.  3,  o.  a.  ^  Caesar,  lib.  6,  c.  19. 
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for  the  godsi  an  ardent  love  of  their  country,  an  undaunted  courftge,  and 
a  sovereign  contempt  of  death. 

The  Druids  firmly  believed  in  a  future  state/  and  their  doctrines  on 
this  subject  were  made  known  to  the  people.  Their  heaven  was  called 
Flaih^innis,  or  Isle  of  the  brave,  and  to  their  place  of  woe  they  gave  the 
name  Ifuria  or  Isle  of  the  cold  clime.  The  former  of  these  abodes  ri- 
valled in  magnificence  the  halls  of  the  Scandinavian  Odin«  or  the  volup- 
tuous paradise  of  the  Islam  faith.  It  was  inhabited  by  the  departed 
spirits  of  all  the  good  and  the  brave,  who  walked  in  its  hallowed  gardens, 
robed  in  shining  apparel,  and  it  abounded  in  all  sorts  of  delights.  In 
the  words  of  the  songs  of  their  minstrels — "  The  trees  were  open  and  free 
to  the  ocean^  trees  loaded  with  leaves  which  scarce  moved  to  the  light 
breeze,  were  scattered  on  the  green  slopes  and  rising  grounds.  The  rude 
winds  walked  not  on  the  mountains.  No  storm  took  its  course  there, 
the  sky  all  was  calm  and  bright.  The  pure  sun  of  autumn  shone  from 
his  blue  sky  on  the  fields.  He  hastened  not  to  the  west  for  repose,  nor 
was  he  seen  to  rise  firom  the  east.  He  sits  on  his  mid-day  height  and  looks 
on  the  noble  Isle.  On  the  rising  hills  are  the  halls  of  the  departed^  the 
high-roofed  dwellings  of  the  heavens  of  old."' 

On  the  other  hand  the  Isle  of  Ifuria  was  a  cold  and  gloomy  region, 
often  covered  with  snows  and  peopled  with  all  sorts  of  terrors.  Its  chilL 
ness  and  gloom  were  relieved  by  the  warmth  and  radiance  of  no  sun- 
beams. Stormy  winds  haunted  its  valleys  and  stripj)ed  the  flowers  of 
their  buds  and  the  trees  of  their  foliage.  The  water  of  its  lakes  was 
turbid  and  bitter,  and  whoever  tasted  it  was  tormented  with  perpetual 
thirst.  Birds  of  prey  hovered  in  the  air,  venemous  sei*pents  and  ferocious 
animals  torment^  without  destroying  the  hopeless  beings  who  were  doom- 
ed to  its  dark  abodes.  These  doctrines  concerning  a  future  state  were 
not  regarded  by  the  people  as  the  extravagent  imaginations  of  a  lively 
mind,  but  believed  in  as  solemn  realities.  They  operated  powerfully  upon 
their  minds  and  superinduced  a  feeling  of  dissatisftiction  with  their  lot. 
The  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  this  life  were  nothing  to  the  delights  of  pa* 
radise,  and  death  itself  was  no  calamity,  but  rather  a  blessing,  as  it  was 
the  gateway  to  a  higher  and  nobler  sphere  of  existence.  This  belief  made 
them  courageous  and  prodigal  of  life.  The  warrior  in  battle  was  stimu- 
lated to  fresh  acts  of  intrepidity  and  valour,  from  the  consciousness  that 
he  would  meet  with  the  approving  smiles  of  the  gods,  who  looked  down 
with  interest  upon  the  scene.  If  he  fell  amid  the  carnage,  visions  of  the 
cup  of  bliss  that  awaited  him  in  another  world  soothed  his  mind  in  the 
agonies  of  death.  This  belief  in  immortality,  and  that  death  was  only 
the  commencement  of  a  second  life,  manifested  its  influence  in  the  com- 
monest transactions,  and  historians  assert  that  the  Celts  freely  borrowed 
sums  of  money  to  be  repaid  when  they  reached  the  Island  of  the  Brave. 

As  to  the  gods  whom  the  Druids  worshipped,  for  many  ages  they  re- 
tained in  secret  the  doctrine  of  one  supreme  being  who  was  worshipped 
under  the  name  of  Dia  or  Beal.  This  divinity  was  regarded  as  '*the 
life  of  everything,"  the  source  of  activity,  and  as  the  formation  or  '^  quicks 

1  Mela,  Kb.  8.6.11. 

'  AiLicpbenon*a  **  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Britain,"  p.  183. 
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ming  principle  in  nature."'     But  as  this  doctrine  was  unsuited  to  the 
gross  minds  of  the  vulgar,   who  could  not  be  brought  to  believe  that 
one  being  was  capable  of  superintending  the  whole  creation^  by  de- 
grees PolytheUm  was  introduced.     Acooidingly  ;heir  Theogony  contains 
a  large  array  of  gods  and  goddesses,  to  each  of  whom  particular  attributes 
were  assigned.'     The  most  conspicuous  of  these  divinites  were  Heseus 
and  Teutates.     Heseus  presided  over  war  and  armies,  and  was  the  same 
with  Mars.     Teutates  (who  was  likewise  the  chief  of  the  minor  deities 
of  the  Scandinavians)  had  the  attribute  of  eternal  intelligence  ascribed  to 
him,  and  was  regarded  a?  exercising  an  over-ruling  providence  in  the 
9Sam  of  the  world.     His  fetes  were  kept  at  midnight,  in  the  recesses 
of  forests,  by  the  rays  of  the  moon  or  the  flashing  of  torches,  and  the  place, 
when  the  ceremonies  were  over,  was  sown  wiUi  stones,  and  doomed  to 
perpetual  barrenness.     Under  particular  circumstances  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  this  god^  which  were  accompanied  by  wild  cries  and  fierce 
gestures.     Like  other  nations  of  polytheists,   the  Celts  were  addicted  to 
hero-worship.     Great  princes,  wise  legislators,  inventors  of  useful  arts, 
magnanimous  chiefe  who  had  been  the  objects  of  universal  admiration 
during  their  lives,  became  the  objects  of  adoration  after  death.     These 
deified  heroes  were  regarded  as  talang  a  peculiar  intertst  in  human  affairs. 
They  were  appealed  to  in  cases  of  feudal  discord  and  family  contentions^ 
and  their  will  was  ascertained  by  augury.     In  addition  to  hero-worship 
the  Celts  deified  the  most  striking  objects  of  nature.    The  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  which  were  at  first  regarded  merely  as  lively  emblems  of  the  deity, 
came  eventually  to  be  mistaken  for  and  adored  as  particular  divinities. 
The  sun  was  r4[arded  as  the  fountain  of  light.     To  this  illustrious  object 
of  their    worship,   the  cairns  were  chiefly  dedicated,    from   which, 
onriDg  to  their  elevation,  they  had  a  full  view  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
The  moon  (like^^ise  the  object  of  idolatrous  veneration  among  the  Ger- 
mans) was  a  fiivourite  divinity.     They  worshipped  this  luminary  out  of 
gratitude,  it  is  probable,  for  the  fitvours  which  the}^  received  from  her  in 
their  predatory  expeditions.   So  important  were  her  favour  and  counten- 
aoce  regarded,  that  they  never  engaged  in  battle  or  in  any  important 
enterprise^  while  she  remained  in  a  state  of  obscurity.     Another  feature 
^  the  wonhip  of  the  Druids,  was  the  veneration  in  which  the  oak  tree 
*aa  held.     They  performed  no  religious  ceremony  without  being  adorned 
^th  gariands  of  its  leaves,  and  the  mistletoe,  that  vegetated  firom  it,  was 
esteemed  sacred.' 

The  great  object  which  the  Celts  had  in  view  in  the  worship  of  these 
divinities,  seems  to  have  been  to  express  admiration  of  their  persons  and 

I  Smithes  Gaelic  Antiqtdties,  p.  16. 

'  Gbesar  aaji  that  Mercnnr  was  their  chief  deit^^  and  that  next  to  him  cime 
A^(^,  Man,  Japiter,  and  Minerva.  The  Celte,  like  the  Germans,  may  have  had 
^ties  resembliDg  them,  whose  names  answer  to  our  modem  days  of  the  week ; 
but  they  could  hardly  have  been  called  by  the  same  Roman  titles.  *<  There  is 
nuon  to  suppose,"  says  Dr  Ledwick,  **■  that  when  the  names  of  the  deities  accord 
with  those  of  tile  Romans,  Caesar  indulged  a  propensity  which  many  others  have 
^ioae,  of  representing  the  religion  of  foreign  people  as  similar  to  their  own.** — 
AwAq.  oflrdami^  p.  39. 

'  Plin.  Hist  Nat  Kb.  I6.e.44. 
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gTRtitnde  for  their  favours^  to  appease  their  anger  and  engage  their  love, 
and  to  discover  their  designs  with  regard  to  future  events.  Aceordinglj 
their  acts  of  worship  consisted  of  songs  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  pray- 
ers and  supplications,  offerings  and  sacrifiees,  and  the  rites  of  augury  and 
divination.  Much  importance  was  attached  to  offerings.  These  differed 
in  degree  and  nature,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  offerera- 
They  generally  consisted  of  the  most  useful  and  excellent  things  which 
could  he  procured,  and  which  they  imagined  would  be  most  agreeable 
to  the  gods.  Their  sacred  places  were  crowded  with  these  pioua  gifts, 
exprepsive  of  gratitude  for  favours  received.  They  were  sometimes  given 
in  fulfilment  of  vows  which  had  been  made  in  times  of  trouble.  When 
armies  returned  from  a  successful  campaign,  the  most  precious  of  their 
spoils  were  offered  to  the  god  to  whom  they  conceived  they  were  indebted 
for  success.  These  spoils  were  piled  up  in  their  consecrated  groves,  and 
by  the  side  of  some  hallowed  lake.  They  were  esteemed  sacred,  and 
were  seldom  or  never  violated.* 

The  pui-poses  which  the  rite  of  sacrifice  was  designed  by  the  Druids 
to  subserve,  seem  to  have  been  to  make  atonement  for  guilt  and  to  avert 
the  dreaded  punishment.  Their  sacrifices  generally  consisted  of  such 
animals  as  were  used  for  food.  They  imagined  that  as  these  were  very 
palatable  and  nourishing  to  themselves,  they  would  be  no  less  so  to  the 
gods.  The  victims  were  carefully  examined  by  the  Druids,  afler  which 
they  were  sacrificed  with  various  ceremonies.  Sometimes  they  were 
consumed  by  fire  upon  the  altar,  but  generally  they  were  divided  into 
parts,  one  of  which  was  offered  in  sacrifice,  another  fell  to  the  share  of 
the  priest  who  officiated  at  the  ceremony,  and  upon  the  remainder  the 
person  who  brought  the  sacrifice  feasted  with  bis  friends.'  There  is 
evidence  that  the  Druids  did  not  confine  themselves  to  these  offerings, 
but  proceeded  to  greater  lengths  of  cruelty,  by  the  sacrifice  of  human 
beings.  ''  It  was  an  article  in  their  creed,"  says  Cse^ar,'  "  that  nothing 
but  the  life  of  man  can  atone  for  the  life  of  man,  in  so  much  that  they 
have  established  even  public  sacrifices  of  this  kind.  Some  prepare  huge 
images  of  wicker-work,  which  they  fill  with  men,  who  are  thus  burned 
alive  in  offerings  to  their  deities.  These  victims  are  generally  selected 
firom  among  those  who  have  been  convicted  of  theft,  robbery,  or  other 
crimes,  in  whose  punishment  they  think  the  immortal  gods  take  the 
greatest  pleasure  ;  but  if  there  be  a  scarcity  of  such  victims,  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  sacrifice  innocent  men  in  their  place."  It  also  appears  that 
*'  cattle  of  all  kinds  were  sometimes  burned  in  this  colossus  together  with 
men,"  and  that  "  human  victims  were  sometimes  crucified,  sometimes 
pierced  with  arrows,  and  sometimes  pierced  in  the  back  with  a  sword, 
in  which  last  case,  they  divine  from  their  convulsive  throes."*  The 
mere  mention  of  such  barbarities  is  enough  to  excite  within  us  feelings 
of  the  utmost  disgust  and  detestation.  The  Druids,  however,  in  this 
particular  were  no  worse  than  some  other  nations  of  antiquity.  The 
same  charge  could  be  brought  against  the  Carthaginians  and  Phoenicians. 
It  is  also  alleged  against  the  Druids  that  they  feasted  on  their  victims. 

»  PHn.  Hist  Nit  Kb.  15.  e.  14.  »  Chaver,  Aotiq.  Ub.  1. «.  85. 

•  Lib.  6.  e.  15.  «  Adv.  Jonni.  Kb.  % 
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St  Jennn^  in  the  fifth  oentury,  writes  thus :  "  In  my  youth  I  saw  in 
Gaul,  the  Scots,  a  Pictish  peoploi  feeding  upon  human  bodies."*  And  we 
bow  for  certain  that  the  Gauls,  conducted  by  Brennius  into  Gi-eece,  were 
anthropophagi.'  It  is  difficult  to  contravene  the  testimony  of  Jerome  i 
bat  as  the  fact  which  he  mentions  is  not  confirmed  by  any  other  histo- 
riao,  we  must,  in  charity,  suppose  that  if  the  practice  of  feasting  upon 
human  victims  prevailed  in  Gaul  at  all,  it  was  confined  to  this  particular . 
tribe,  which  was  distinguished  above  others  for  fierceness  and  barbarity. 
Human  sacrifice  is  bad  enough,  but  from  the  idea  of  cannibalism,  the 
mind  recoils  with  unspeakable  horror. 

In  respect  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  worship,  but  little  is 
known.  "  There  is  reason  to  believe,"  says  Dr  Lindsay  Alexander  in 
his  interesting  little  work  on  lona,  '*  that  they  attached  much  import- 
ance to  the  ceremony  of  going  thrice  round  their  sacred  circle  from  east 
to  west,  following  the  course  of  the  sun,  by  which  it  is  supposed  that 
they  intended  to  express  their  entire  conformity  to  the  will  and  order  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  their  desire  that  all  might  go  well  with  them 
according  to  that  order,  it  may  be  noticed  as  an  illustration  of  the 
tendency  of  popular  usages  and  religious  rites,  how  they  abide  with  a 
people,  generation  after  generation,  in  spite  of  changes  of  the  most  im- 
portant kind,  nay  after  the  very  opinions  out  of  which  they  have  arisen 
have  been  repudiated, — ^that  even  to  the  present  day  certain  movements 
are  considered  of  good  omen  only  when  they  follow  the  course  of  the 
8un,^ — and  that  in  some  of  the  remote  parts  of  the  country  the  practice 
is  still  retained  of  seeking  good  fi)rtune  by  going  thrice  round  some  sup- 
poaed  sacred  object  from  east  to  west."  Particular  hours  of  the  day 
were  set  apart  for  their  acts  of  worship.  These  were  during  mid-day 
and  noon,  when  they  supposed  the  gods  visited  the  groves ;  at  noon 
they  probably  worshipped  the  sun,  and  at  midnight  the  moon.  They 
had  also  their  festivals  or  high  days,  when  the  Druids  assembled  in  so- 
lemn conclave  and  performed  all  the  various  rites  of  their  religion.  Two 
were  deemed  of  special  importance.  The  one  was  held  in  the  beginning 
of  the  month  of  May,  and  was  called  Be'  ei-tin,  or  fire  of  God.  On  this 
occasion  a  large  fire  was  kindled,  on  some  eminence,  in  honour  of  the 
nin,  whose  genial  light  and  warmth  they  thus  welcomed  after  the  gloomy 
chilbiess  of  winter.  Of  this  custom  a  trace  remains  in  the  name  given 
to  Whitsunday  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  where  it  is  still  called  Beltin- 
<by*^  The  other  was  called  Samh'in,  or  fire  of  peace.  It  was  held  on 
Hallow-eve,  which  still  retains  this  designation  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  On  this  occasion  the  Druids  met  in  the  most  central  parts  of 
the  country  to  perform  the  judicial  functions  of  their  order.     At  this 

^  Adv.  Jormi.  lib.  2.  *  Paosa.  in  Phocia. 

'  Th«  practice  at  one  time  religtously  observed  of  drculating  the  bottle  at  table 
Mcording  to  the  aim's  oourse,  is  an  instance  of  this.    To  do  otherwise  was  mibe- 


*  Onr  readers  wiU  remember  the  lines  in  Motherwell's  <<  Jeanie  Morrison ;" — 
"  The  6re  that's  blawn  on  Beltane  e'en, 
May  weel  be  black  gin  Yule ; 
Bat  blacker  fa'  awaits  the  heart 
When  first  fond  love  grows  cule.*' 
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court  they  aasigned  both  tewaids  and  punishments,  and  whoever  refused 
to. abide  by  their  sentence  was  subjected  to  a  curse  &r  more  terrible  than 
that  of  beU,  book,  and  candle.  They  were  held  as  impious  and  profane. 
Their  presence  was  spumed  as  contagious.  Every  species  of  civil  and 
eoclesiastical  honour  was  withheld  from  them,  and  if  they  were  plaintiff 
in  a  lawsuit,  justice  was  denied  them.^  With  the  discharge  of  these 
judicial  functions  were  combined  certain  superstitious  usages  ;  the  chief 
of  which  was  the  kindling  of  the  sacred  fire,  from  which  all  the  fires  in 
.the  district,  which  before  hand  had  been  extinguished,  might  be  rekin- 
dled. This  custom  of  kindling  fires  on  Hallow-eve  lingered  in  the  country 
Lng  after  Druidism  was  abolished,  and  so  attached  were  the  people  to  it, 
that  the  Gaelic  councils  had  to  prohibit  it  on  pain  of  death.'  In  many 
parts  of  the  country,  the  practice  prevailed  within  the  memory  of  persona 
still  living,  but  like  many  other  follies  it  has  fallen  into  disuetude. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  cromleaehs,  (called  by  the  pea- 
santry in  France  ''  devils'  tatetes")  which  are  to  be  found  in  various 
parts  of  Britain  and  France,  had  some  connection  with  the  Druidical 
worship.  **  A  circle  of  stones,"  says  Dr  Alexander,  *'  generally  of  vast 
size,  and  surrounding  an  area  of  from  20  feet  to  30  yards  in  diameter, 
constituted  their  sacred  place,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  stood  the  crom- 
leach  or  altar,  which  was  an  obelisk  of  immense  size,  or  a  large  oblong 
flat  stone  supported  by  pillars."  We  are  inclined,  however,  to  think 
that  these  conjectures  of  antiquarians  are  incorrect,  and  that  the  crom* 
leach  was  not  used  in  the  Druidical  worship  at  all.  If  they  were,  it  seems 
strange  that  they  are  almost  always  found  on  eminences,  when  we  know 
that  the  Druids  worshipped  in  forests,  and  by  the  side  of  oak-trees  and 
streams.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  they  wore  sepulchral  chambers, 
denuded  of  their  mounds.  We  are  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  a  dis- 
covery made  in  the  year  1800  near  Penzance  in  Cornwall,  where,  be- 
neath one  of  these  cromleachs,  were  found  a  heap  of  broken  urns  and 
human  bones.' 

The  Druidical  system,  when  contrasted  with  those  of  other  idolatrous 
nations,  presents  many  striking  similarities.  The  method  employed  by 
the  Druids  for  instructing  the  people  in  their  religious  doctrines,  re- 
sembles the  Esoteric  and  Exoteric  systems  pursued  by  the  Gymnosophiats 
and  Brahmins  of  India  and  the  Persian  Magi.  Their  doctrines  concern- 
ing the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  a  future  state,  are  similar  to  those  of 
other  nations.  Their  Flukuniis',  or  Island  of  the  Brave,  corresponds 
with  the  Elysium  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  paradise  of  the 
Mahomedansj  though  they  differed  in  their  conceptions  of  a  state  of  tor- 
ment, inasmuch  as  their  Isle  of  Ifiirin  was  regarded  as  a  cold  clime.  The 
names  of  many  of  their  gods  and  goddesses,  as  well  as  the  attributes 
asugned  to  them,  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  it 

^  It  is  not  improbable  that  ontlawrieB  took  their  rise  from  this  Droidiesl  iater- 
diodon.    Vide  Bnwton,  lib.  8,  e.  13. 

*  Bortaae's  Antiqiiitiea  of  Cornwall,  p.  171. 

*  See  on  this  point  <*  The  Celt,  the  Roman,  and  the  Saxon,''  by  Ifr  Smith,  which 
we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  our  article.  DifTering,  as  we  do  with  Bfr  Smith,  on 
Bome  ethnological  ouestionfl,  hia  work  is  learned,  judidoas,  and  interesting,  and 
much  in  advance  of  preTions  writers  on  the  same  sabjeet. 
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u  a  question  of  dispute  whether  the  Druidt  horrowed  them  from  these 
nationg^  or  the  contrary,  which  perhaps  is  most  probahle.  In  the  sacri- 
fiee  of  human  Tictims^  they  resembled  the  Egyptians,  Carthaginians^  and 
Pbcenicians,  who  were  guilty  of  the  same  superstitious  barl»rities.  In 
thort,  so  many  and  strikmg  are  the  similarities  in  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  their  worship  to  the  religion  of  the  Phoenicians,  that  some  have 
oxleavoured  to  establish  an  identity,  or  to  show  that  the  former,  in  its 
general  cfaaractenstics,  was  borrowed  exclusively  from  the  latter.  But 
Druidism,  abstracted  from  the  consideration  of  doctrines,  rites,  and  cere- 
monies, and  regarded  as  a  potent  principle  operating  in  the  mind  of  its 
votary,  guiding  him  in  his  determinations,  and  governing  his  will,  as- 
wmes  a  peculiar  feature.  Contrasted  in  this  respect  with  the  religion  of 
the  Greeks,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all  mythologies,  it 
presents  a  striking  difference.  The  Greek,  in  the  multiplicity  of  his 
images  and  the  consciousness  of  the  ubiquity  of  superior  beings,  had  his 
mind  withdrawn,  as  if  by  elfin  enchantment,  from  the  stem  realities  of 
life.  The  ideal  world,  in  which  he  revelled,  had  a  greater  place  in  his 
mind  than  the  real.  The  elements  and  the  visible  parts  of  nature  he 
conceived  to  be  the  residence  of  divinities,  who  claimed  his  reverence  and 
adoration.  To  his  eye,  every  forest  and  every  fountain  had  its  genius, 
and  every  stream  its  nymph,  who  was  thanked  for  her  draught  of  water. 
In  the  words  of  a  modem  minstrel : — 

**  Every  power  that  zones  the  sphere 
With  forms  of  beauty  and  of  fear, 
In  starry  skv,  or  grassy  ground. 
And  in  the  nshy  brine  profound, 
Were  to  the  hoar  Pelagic  men 
That  peopled  erst  each  Grecian  gles, 

Goos,  or  the  action  of  a  god. 
Gods  were  in  every  sight  and  sound 
And  every  spot  was  hallowed  ground 

Where  these  fiEir- wandering  patriarchs  trode ; 
In  the  old  oak  a  Dryad  dwel^ 
The  fingers  of  a  nymph  were  felt 

In  the  fine  rippled  flood ; 
At  drowsy  noon,  when  all  is  still. 
Furies  lay  sleeping  on  the  hill, 
And  strange  and  bright-eyed  nruesome  creatures 
With  hairy  limbs,  and  goat- like  features, 

Peered  from  the  prickly  wood.**^ 

The  belief  that  nature  was  thus  peopled  with  these  superior  intelli- 
gences,  ever  ready  to  administer  comfort,  and  to  relieve  his  v^ants,  im- 
parted a  tinge  of  imagination  to  the  conceptions  of  the  Greek,  while  it 
made  him  secure  and  happy,  soothing  his  mind  amid  the  cares  and  sor- 
rows  of  life.  Very  different,  however,  was  it  with  the  Druid,  the  in- 
habitant of  the  iabled  Isle  of  the  Hyperboreans.  He  had,  it  is  tme,  his 
cairn  altars  and  delectable  groves  and  streams  over  which  the  mysterious 
■badow  of  the  deity  hover^,  but  it  was  more  in  the  aspect  of  a  super- 
human object  of  terror,  ever  ready  to  exercise  relentless  vengeance  upn 

^  Lftys  and  Legends  of  Aoeient  Greece,  by  Profaseor  BUekie,  p.  6. 
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his  unofl^ding  victim8»  than  ag  the  tutelary  genius  of  human  life.  Such 
n  deity — *'top  full  of  direst  cruelty,"  the  votary  of  Druidism  worshipped 
in  abjectness  and  terror.  In  all  his  actions  his  will  was  regarded,  ever 
fearful  of  incurring  his  displeasure.  His  mind  was  governed  by  super- 
stitious terrors^  and  his  passions  moved  as  if  by  supernatural  impulses. 
He  did  not  look  upon  nature  as  a  majestic  fabric  fitted  up  for  his  tem- 
porary sojourn,  and  in  which  he  was  to  exercise  an  intelligent  dominion, 
but  as  a  Pantheon  in  which  he  was  to  figure  as  an  abject  worshipper. 
If,  in  a  season  of  levity,  some  act  had  been  performed  inconsistent  with 
the  rites  of  his  religion,  in*  the  muttered  thunder  he  heard  the  voice  of 
deity,  chiding  him  for  his  misconduct.  To  conciliate  his  resentment, 
and  soflen  the  austerity  of  remorse,  no  mortification  was  reckoned  intole* 
rable,  and  in  thq  prospect  of  the  horrors  of  Ifurin,  death  itself  lost  its 
terrors.  Such  influences  operating  upon  the  mind  of  the  votary  of 
Druidism, — awed  by  superstitious  terrors  on  the  one  hand,  and  excited  by 
etherial  hopes  on  the  other, — ^must  have  deadened  the  finer  feelings  of 
nature  in  his  breast,  and  rendered  life  to  his  experience  a  scene  of  per- 
petual disquietude.  The  gloomy  light  in  which  religion  was  thus  re- 
garded, became  a  settled  feature  in  the  Pictish  character,  which  required 
.the  transforming:  influences  of  time  and  circumstances  to  efface.  Many 
penturies  after  Druidism  had  yielded  to  the  benign  influences  of  Christi- 
anity, it  found  an  expression  in  the  sepulchral  form  of  the  Gothic  edi- 
fices  which  were  erected  in  connection  with  the  church  throughout  the 
country. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  Druidism.  For  many  centuries  this 
system  prevailed  in  Britain,  but  gradually  it  yielded  to  the  benign 
influence  of  Christianity.  The  Druid  with  his  hut,  his  croroleach, 
and  his  grove^  have  long  since  disappeared,  and  the  cairn  which  meets 
the  eye  of  the  passing  traveller,  is  almost  the  only  vestige  to  remind 
him  of  what  his  rude  forefathers  were.  Could  an  ancient  Cale- 
donian revisit  the  country  he  once  inhabited,  what  wonders  would 
present  themselves  to  his  enchanted  vision.  He  might  recognise  the 
same  sun  in  the  firmament,  and  the  same  moon  and  stars  which  once 
lighted  him  to  his  shady  retreat,  when  returning  from  the  sports  of  the 
day,  but  they  shine  upon  a  renovated  earth.  The  ocean  to  whose  hoarse 
murmurs  he  was  wont  to  listen  with  tremulous  awe  and  wonder,  and 
over  whose  dark  bosom  his  frail  bark  seldom  ventured  to  glide,  is  now 
whitened  with  the  canvas  of  innumerable  sails.  Cattle  gi'aze  upon 
hills  and  mountains,  once  the  home  of  wild  birds  and  beasts.  The  barren 
heath,  over  which  the  painted  savage  once  roamed,  **  with  bended  bow 
and  quiver  full  of  arrows,"  and  in  the  pursuits  of  the  chase,  is  now  con- 
verted into  verdant  meadows  and  fruitful  fields.  No  dark  divinities  now 
haunt^  in  imagination,  the  recesses  of  our  forests  and  groves.  The  ele- 
ments of  nature,  in  their  dread  manifestations,  are  no  longer  regarded  as 
the  symbols  of  the  divine  displeasure.  The  stately  oak-tree  which  once 
marked  the  scene  of  the  performance  of  the  barbarous  rites  of  Druidism, 
and  under  whose  sacred  and  tutelary  branches  the  weary  savage  crouched 
for  shelter  from  the  drifting  snow-flakes  and  pelting  rains,  stUl  flourishes 
in  the  same  woodlands^  but  it  no  longer  chums  our  homage.     The  en- 
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mnguined  ahan  on  which  the  votary  of  supentition  wae  wont  to  offer 
his  oblations  to  the  gods,  have  given  place  to  so  many  Bethels,  and  the 
sir  once  darkened  with  the  smoke  of  human  sacrifices  is  vocal  with  the 
praises  of  the  now  "  not  unknown  God."     Instead  of  heing  a  race  of 
barbarians  wandering  in    henighted  ignorance,   and  strangers   to   the 
humanising  influences  of  social  order  and  government,  we  are  now  a  civil- 
ized and  enlightened  people.     Intercourse  with  other  nations  has  brought 
wealth  to  our  shores,  and  given  origin  to  new  customs  and  manners  of 
life.    By  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts,  our  cities  are  decorated  with 
majestic  works  of  architecture.     The   steady  advancement  made  in 
science  has  opened  up  new  wonders  in  the  fields  of  intellectual  inquiry. 
The  arts  continue  to  flourish  in  undecaying  youth,  and  over  all  our  glory 
religion  sheda  her  pure  and  hallowing  light.     Such  changes  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  the  results  of  chance,  but  as  the  workings  of  a  gracious  provi- 
dence, and  while  we  cannot  prove  too  grateful  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  for 
the  mercies  with  which,  as  a  nation,  He  has  crowned  our  lot,  we  must  ever 
bear  in  mind  that  they  entail  upon  us  solemn  and  weighty  responsibilities. 
Distinguished  for  the  possession  of  an  inexhaustible  fulness,  it  is  our  duty  to 
communicate  of  our  abundance  to  others.  We  are  verily  as  a  city  set  upon 
•Q  hill,  and  iirom  our  elevation  we  can  take  a  survey  of  the  world  around 
us,  and  discern  the  wants  of  less  favoured  nations  who  look  to  us  with  the 
entreaty  of  the  Macedonian,  ''Come  over  and  help  us."  In  whatever  direc- 
tion we  turn  our  eyes,  the  appalling  spectacle  of  human  misery  presents  it- 
self, for  over  many  lands,  idolatry,  like  a  deadly  Upas-tree,  casts  its  poison- 
ous shade.    In  the  gorgeous  climes  of  the  East,  where  nature  has  assumed 
the  iairest  aspect,  where  the  sun  shines  with  beauty  upon  a  soil  which* 
yields  in  rich  exuberance  the  choicest  fruits,  the  great  God  of  nature 
is  dishonoured  and  unadored.    Day  succeeds  day  and  night  succeeds  night, 
hearing  renewed  tokens  of  divine  mercvi  yet  no  incense  of  prayer  and 
praise  ascends  to  heaven.     The  Indian,  in  his  blindness  bows  down 
to  stocks  and  stones.     The  warlike  Scandinavian  sacrifices  in  honour  of 
his  sensual  deity  Teutates,  and  fi*eely  parts  with  life  and  its  enjoyments 
to  obtain  from  Odin  the  gift  of  immoitality.     In  Africa,  Polynesia,  and 
many  other  nations,  systems  of  religion  are  professed  diflering  in  form,  but 
possessing  the  same  debasing  influences.  Is  this  state  of  things  to  continue, 
and  to  be  he  regarded  with  cold  indifference  ?     Are  these  nations  to  re- 
main for  ever  under  the  iron  thraldom  of  error,  or  are  the  fetters  of 
their  bondage  to  be  broken  ofl^.?     Are  they  to  remain  for  ever  dead,  in 
the  profession  of  a  soul  destroying  idolatry — mouldering  like  the  dry 
hones  in  the  valley  of  vision, — 6r  is  the  spirit  of  life  to  be  breathed  into 
then- souls,  so  that,  shaken  from  the  slumbers  of  death,  they  may  awake 
tt»d  live  1     These  are  questions  which  are  home  to  the  heart  of  every 
Professing  Christian  in  this  highly  favoured  land,  and  the  interest  which 
aU  classes  of  people  take  in  the  cause  of  heathen  conversion,  sufliciently 
^W8  that  the  spirit  of  the  apostolic  age  has  not  altogether  departed. 
Already,  by  the  philanthropic  efforts  of  the  Christian  people  of  this  coun- 
^*  a  great  deal  has  been  done  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor 
•J*^hen.    Missionaries  have  been  sent  to  proclaim  to  them  the  truths  of 
™gD«pel.    Churches  have  been  built,  schools  established,  and  even  in 
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the  burning  plains  of  Africa^  and  the  froasen  i^^ons  of  the  Norths  the 
work  of  eyangelization  has  been  begun.     Yet,  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
the  progress  made  already,  when  contrasted  with  what  still  remains  to 
be  done^  is  ver}'  small.     Christianity  has  made  advances  into  the  wide 
spread  dominion  of  Satan,  but  it  has  not  overthrown  its   strongholds. 
It  has  engaged  in  conflict  with  the  powers  of  superstition,  but  it  has 
achieved  only  partial  successes.     Irreligion  and  idolatry  still  stretch  their 
ghastly  shadow  over  many  lands^  and  amid  the  prevailing  gloom  and 
darkness,  Christianity  has  planted  only  a  few  scattered  lights.     More 
than  this,  indeed,  could  not  reasonably  be  expected.     The  age  of  mir- 
acles is  past,  and  experience  and  analogy  teach  us  that  great  changes  are 
the  results  of  time.     It  is  not  by  sudden  transitions  that  the  seasons 
follow  in  succession,  but  gradually  Spring  gives  place  to  Summer,  and 
Summer  to  Autumn,  and  Autumn  in  its  turn  to  the  sterility  and  desolation 
of  Winter.    So  too,  the  dissolution  of  mighty  empires,  the  convulsions 
which  shake  the  nations,  are  the  results  of  causes  which  have  been  long 
in  silent  operation.     In  like  manner,  the  overthrow  of  Heathenism  is  a 
work  which  can  be  effected  only  by  gradual  means.    One  point  after 
another  of  the  citadel  of  error  must  be  assailed,  and  fort  afler  fort  stormed, 
before  the  flag  of  victory  can  wave  from  its  towers.    Yet  there  is  no  cause 
that  we  should  give  way  to  despondency.     Though  temporary  obstacles 
may  impede  the  progress  of  the  gospel,  **  yet  truth  is  strong  and  will 
prevail."     The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  spiritual. 
The  might  is  not  of  man,  but  of  God,  and  what  can  resist  the  silent 
souUsubduing  energy  of  the  cross  of  Christianity.    In  the  cross  there  is 
a  magnetism  to  draw,  a  magic  to  change,  and  a  mystery  to  save.    Archi- 
medes is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  '*  Give  me  a  fulcrum,  and  I  will  move 
the  world."    But  Archimedes  never  got  this  fulcrum,  and  with  all  his 
genius  he  was  unable  to  find  it.     We  live,  however,  in  a  more  famous 
era  than  the  Grecian  sage.     What  man's  wisdom  could  not  invent, 
heaven  has  supplied.    With  the  cross  as  a  fulcrum  of  adamantine  strength, 
we  nuitf  move  the  world.     Only  let  us  use  it  aright,  and  the  strongholds 
of  superstition  will  fall.     Temple  after  temple  will  go  down,  and  barbar^ 
ism  disappear  fix>m  the  earth. 


INDIA  :— PAST.  PRESENT.  AND  FUTURE. 

India  !  *'  As  It  Is  /"  and  how  many  interesting  and  endearing  associa- 
tions !  India,  *'As  It  Wob!"  and  how  much  of  the  grand  and  the  glori- 
ous gather  around  the  name  !  India  !  '<  A»  It  WiU  Be!**  and  touch 
we  not  a  chord  that  will  vibrate  in  the  heart  of  many  a  British  patriot  and 
Christian  philanthropist !  Is  such  the  thesis  which  we  would  now  open 
up  ?  and  shall  we  not  pause  on  its  very  threshold,  as  carrying  us  l»ck 
to  a  Hme  when  the  world  itself  was  in  its  infancy,  and  to  a  slo^tf,  when 
*man  stood  forth  in  all  the  power  and  pride  of  intellect,  which  mark  him 
out  as  **  the  image  of  his  Maker;"  while  in  those  regions  of  the  west, 
that  now  boast  of  their  superior  civilization  and  enlightenment,  there 
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was  littk  to  distinguish  him  from  the  animal  creation  around  him  ?  Few 
there  can  be,  who  have  not  heard  and  read  of  Ancient  India  ;  but 
many  may  not  apprehend  all  that  this  epithet  ought  to  convey,  when 
applied  to  that  country,  until  perhaps  reminded,  that  when  the  earliest 
historians  of  Greece  turn  to  India  and  its  annals,  they  speak  of  it,  as 
holding  towards  themselves  that  place  in  antiquity,  which  in  these 
modem  days  we  assign  to  those,  who  lived  and  flourished  in  the  age  of 
Homer  and  Herodotus  themselves.  In  the  earliest  ages,  and  from 
the  remotest  quarters,  of  the  then  world  of  civilization,  attention  was 
directed  to  India,  as  the  great  storehouse  and  mart  of  those  commodities, 
which  mankind  had  learned  even  b}'  this  time  to  covet ;  a  proof,  with, 
out  doubt,  that  its  natural  productioas  must  have  surpassed  in  value 
and  excellence  those  of  any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe ;  but 
not  less  demonstrative  of  the  superior  improvement  in  the  arts  and 
flcienoes,  to  which  its  inhabitants  must  have  attained,  and  by  which 
alone  they  could  have  developed  the  natural  riches  and  resources  of  their 
eountry. 

Diving,  therefore,  into  the  records  of  India's  "  past,"  which  the  re- 
searches  of  Oriental  scholars  are  more  and  more  opening  up,  might  we  not 
promise  our  readers  much  to  be  culled  from  these  early  times  and  primi- 
tive stages  of  the  world,  that  will  interest,  instruct,  and,  we  doubt  not, 
astonish  them  ?  And  were  we,  with  the  imperfect  clue  which  we  can 
command,  now  to  hazard  the  entangling  of  ourselves  in  the  tempting  laby. 
rinths  which  they  present,  or  were  we  stopping  at  this  time  to  revel 
amongst  the  rich  treasures,  which  the  great  storehouse  of  Indian  annals 
i>  more  and  more  unfolding,  we  know  not  that  we  could  ourselves  escape 
fenn  the  fascinating  employment ;  we  doubt  if  our  readers  would  will, 
ingly  permit  us  to  do  so.  Let  us  in  the  mean  time  linger  for  a  little  on 
the  many,  and  we  may  well  say,  the  golden  links,  that  bind  the  little 
island,  on  which  we  live,  to  the  great  and  mighty  continent,  stretching 
from  the  Himalaya  Mountains  to  Cape  Comorin — from  the  Indus  to  the 
Imwaddy.  Every  day  is  more  and  more  knitting  these  far  distant 
countries  together  in  the  bonds  of  a  mutual  amity  and  dependence ;  and 
niore  and  more  strengthening  the  now-on-all-hands-felt  conviction,  that 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  one  are  bound  up  the  welfare  and  power  of  the 
other.  The  astonishing  progress  of  science  is  every  day  bringing  Eng« 
land  and  India  nearer  and  nearer  together^  as  the  distance  that  once 
physically  divided  them — while  the  tempests  of  the  angry  Cape  raged 
hetween  them — is  now  virtually  annihilated  by  the  rapidities  and  faci- 
lities of  the  priceless  "  Overland  Route."  Ajfew  years  have  only  elapsed, 
since  the  timorous  adventurer,  who  embarked  from  the  coasts  of  the 
Snglish  Channel  for  the  far  distant  climes  of  the  East,  looked  forward 
with  something  like  a  feeling  of  dismay  and  dread  to  his  weary  voyage, 
which,  stretching  perad venture  to  many  months  of  his  meditated  pil- 
grimi^  from  home,  promised  but  little  to  relieve  its  dull  monotony 
^yond  the  teasing  variety  of  scenes,  alternating  between  the  scorching 
^«ta  and  lingering  calms  of  the  equator — the  gales  and  tempests  of 
the  stormy  Cape— or  the  still  more  formidable  typhoons  of  the  Indian 
^cean.    If  indeed  he  turned  for  an  intellectual  refuge  to  an  intercourse 
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of  mind  with  his  fellow. prisoners  in  the  ark  in  which  he  floated,  hovr* 
often  was  he  doomed  to  find,  that  nothing  more  exhilirating  could  circulate 
around  the  cuddy-table  of  an  Indiaman,  than  the  oracular  demonstra- 
tions of  the  "doctor ;" — 'the  stale  and  stereotyped  stories  of  the  *•  pureer" 
and  the  "  chief;" — or  the  tiger-hunting  exploits  of  the  "  old  Bengalee," 
returning  to  his  cutchery  or  his  regiment  ?  How  changed  the  scene,  since 
the  "  Peninsular"  has  converted  Egypt  into  the  high-road  to  India ;  and 
opened  up  its  wonders  to  the  traveller,  as  he  wends  his  way  to,  if  po8si« 
ble,  still  more  rich  and  interesting  scenes  beyond  the  Straits  of  Babel-- 
mandel !  At  length  can  the  fond  mother  part  with  her  darling  boy,  as 
he  embarks  for  the  *'  far  East,"  with  scarcely  a  bitterer  pang  of  separa- 
tion, than  she  would  have  felt  in  former  days,  when  the  "  Stage  Coach" 
or  the  **  Smack"  received  from  her  the  precious  consignment  on  his  long 
and  perilous  journey  to  the  great  metropolis  of  England  !  and  when  the 
promise  at  parting,  that  he  will  write  to  her  every  fortnight,  is  no  longer 
the  mere  solace  of  the  moment.  A  few  steps  more  in  the  gigantic 
"  march  of  science,"  and  to  the  "  bi-monthly  mail"  will  be  added  the 
daily  conversation  of  the  Tblbgraph  between  the  mother  country  and 
the  colony ! 

But  if  Itidia  is  at  this  moment  looking  to  England, — and  looking  not 
in  vain, — for  all  that  is  to  restore  her  to  the  place,  which  she  once  held 
among  flourishing  and  civilized  nations,  it  would  not  certainly  be  easy 
to  estimate,  how  much  of  the  power  and  splendour  of  England  ht^rself 
depends  on  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  her  Eastern  possessions ;  and  it  is 
surely  a  subject  of  the  most  legitimate  gratulation  within  every  patriotic 
breast,  that  while  the  black  and  angry  clouds  of  war  may  from  time  to 
time  be  darkening  the  horizon  of  the  West,  and  England,  as  she  may 
receive  one  despatch  afler  another  from  the  scene  of  doubtful  conflict, 
may  be  almost  trembling  that  the  proud  prestige  of  her  name  in  Europe 
may  be  passing  away,  India  is  every  day  more  and  moi-e  ceasing  to 
send  us  the  news  that  agitate  and  alarm,  and  is  every  day  becoming  more 
and  more  the  fountain  of  that  intelligence,  which  is  at  once  of  the  most 
interesting  and  the  most  cheering  character,  as  promising  the  stability 
and  permanence  of  her  power  and  place  in  the  world.  Are  we  reminded 
— as  casting  a  shade  over  this  pleasing  picture  of  peace  which  we  have 
drawn — that  the  news  has  but  yesterdey  reached  us  that  we  are  again 
engaged  in  war  in  the  East  ? — the  weak  and  effeminate  Shah  of  Persia 
having  compelled  the  Indian  Government  to  maintain  its  honour  and 
good  iaith  with  its  Allies  ?  The  scene  of  warlike  operations  does  not  at 
k'ast  lie  within  the  banks  of  the  Indus ;  and  the  din  of  hostile  prepara- 
tion is  scarcely  heard  beyond  the  harbour  of  Bombay.  A  wise  policy  is 
strengthening  the  "  walls  of  England's  garden  in  India,"  from  Peshewar 
to  Kurrachee;  and  the  tranquillity  of  our  Eastern  Empire  will  not  be 
greatly  disturbed  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Shah  or  the  Czar.  The  changes, 
that  are  at  this  hour  coming  over  India's  dream,  cannot  fail  to  attract 
the  notice  of  all,  who  can  stretch  their  views  beyond  the  coasts  of  Eng- 
land, the  banks  of  the  Danube,  or  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus ;  and — 
thanks  to  such  statesmen,  as  our  distinguished  countryman,  who  has  just 
retired  from  ruling  over  her  destinies  !-<^the  reproacfi  once  cast  upon  us. 
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that  were  we  driven  from  our  Indian  territories  to-murrow,  we  should 
leave  behind  us  no  other  reminiscences  of  our  power  and  possession,  than 
would  the  tiger  or  the  ourangoutang,  has  become  a  tale  too  boldly  fabu* 
lou3  to  be  hazarded.     The  Steam-boat,  the  Railway^  and  the  Telegraph, 
have  found  their  way  to  India ;  and  are,  each  in  its  proper  place,  taking 
possession  of  its  noble  rivers,  or  bringing  together,  by  the  silken  cords  of 
science,  fertile  and  &r  divided  provinces,  which  until  now  have  acknow- 
ledged no  other  bond  of  brotherhood,  beyond  the  chain  of  a  common 
subjection  tu  a  foreign  yoke.     The  far-famed  Ganges  is  no  longer  stand- 
ing forth  the  only  channel  by  which  England  is  to  pour  into  India  the 
resources,  that  are  to  secui'e  and  consolidate  her  Eastern  Empire,  or  to 
draw  from  it  the  rich  returns,  that  are  to  reward  her  own  paternal  care. 
The  muddy  stream  of  the  Hooghly,  whose  sickly  swamps  have  so  long 
mounted  melancholy  guard  over  the  portals  of  our  Indian  metropolis,  is 
ceasing  to  be  the  only  artery,  through  which  the  heart  of  England  is  to 
send  the  current  of  life  and  vigour  to  India  ;  and  the  "  Paddle"  and  the 
"Scrow"  are  at  length  coming  forward  the  instruments  in  the  hands  of  a 
heaven-directed  power,  through  which  the  noble  rivers  of  the  Indus,  the 
Irawaddtf,  and  the  Godavertf,  are  to  take  the  place,  which  they  deserve, 
as  the  distributors  of  England's  civilization,  liberty,  and  religion, — ^the 
high  roads  by  which  perad venture  these  blessings  are  to  travel,  to  renew 
and  to  cheer  the  dreary  steppes  of  Tartary,  and  the  once  rich  and  popu-* 
lous,  but  now  almost  deserted  plains  of  Central  Asia.     Wonderful,  in. 
deed,  are  the  prospects,  that  are  now  opening  up  in  Providence  I     The 
scene  of  the  earliest  transactions  to  which  history  carries  us  back,-— 
the  countries  that  were  once  the  centre  of  that   civilization  which, 
spreading  to   the  East  and  to  the   West,   gave   their  language  and 
their  literature  alike  to  India  and  to  Greece,  are  about  being  penetrated 
by  a  Christian  power ;  and  "  the  very  path  by  which  the  most  sangui- 
nary invaders  of  India  once  entered  its  rich  provinces,  to  lay  in  ruins  all 
that  in  ancient  times  distinguished  it  as  the  seat  of  intellectual  superio- 
rity, is  peradventure,  becoming  the  road,  by  which  the  blessings  of 
Christianity  are  to  travel  back  to  the  countries  of  Central  Asia ;  and  in 
the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace  to  repay  them  '  good  for  evil.' "  ^ 
And  last,  although  not  least,  among  the  wonderful  revolutions  which  we 
seem  destined  to  witness,  these  gi*eat  and  magnificent  inlets  to  a  world's 
renovation,  are  at  Jength  to  be  opened  up  by  English  Companies,  alto, 
gether  independent  of  the  good  *'  Old  Lady,"  who,  from  her  dark  and 
dingy  den  in  Leadenhall  Street^  has  so  long  ruled  over  the  East  with  a 
mild  and  motherly — certainly  with  a  paramount  sway ;  and  English 
capital  is  to  be  invested  in  restoring  India  to  her  pristine  prosperity, — 
hitherto  only  robbed — so  goes  the  tale  ! — to  enrich  her  haughty  conque- 
rors.   The  far.seeing  men  of  Manchester  are  already  casting  their  eyes 
to  an  exhaustless  supply  of  the  **  raw  material,"  to  be  furnished  from 
the  cotton.growing  plains  of  our  own  Berar  ;  and  now  that  the  British 
power  has  supplanted  that  of  Nagpore  and  Hydrabad ;  and  the  "  transit 
duUes"  have  been  extinguished — those  fiscal  "  snags"  and  "  rapids"  that 
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intercepted  the  produce  of  Central  India  on  its  way  to  the  great  empona 
of  the  western  world — ^the  spinners  of  Salford  and  Glasgow  are  learning 
to  laugh  at  the  vaunting  and  greedy  growers  of  Georgia  and  Carolina, 
when  they  threaten  to  "  stop  their  mills  !*'  But  let  us  not,  as  we  pass 
along  this  part  of  our  path,  confine  our  views  within  limits  so  selfish  and 
narrow  as  regards  the  great  movements  of  which  India  is  now  the 
theatre.  Their  effects  are  destined  to  re-act  on  the  fortunes  and  the  fu- 
ture of  a  far  wider  world,  than  that  of  the  cotton -spinners  of  Manchester 
and  Glasgow.  Let  us  recognize  in  events  that  are  now  opening  up,  the 
march  of  arts,  sciences,  and  civilization  in  the  East,  the  death-hlow  in 
the  West  to  the  demon,  who  lords  it  over  so  vast  and  fertile  a  portion  of 
the  youngest,  and  until  now  the  most  boasted  of  the  off-shoots  of  English 
fireedom, — the  demon  of  slavery,  as  he  appears  in  the  States  of  America, 
in  all  his  most  unmitigated  and  revolting  features.  Between  him  and 
the  bait,  which  he  offers  to  a  race, — how  unworthy  of  their  ancestors ! 
how  greedy  become  of  their  dollars  and  their  cents !  how  dead  to  their 
fame,  as  the  children  of  the  Puritans  and  martyrs,  who  first  settled  on 
their  shores  !-^the  Hindoos  may  yet  come  with  a  power  not  to  be  re- 
sisted ;  and  through  the  peaceable  pursuits  of  an  industry  which  nature 
and  habit  have  so  eminently  fitted  them  to  follow,  may,  under  British 
rule  and  Christian  enlightenment,  repay  their  obligations  to  England  in 
the  returns,  on  which  she  sets  the  highest  value,^-the  liberty,  civil  and 
religious  of  the  human  race.  Such  are  the  blessings  that  may  await  the 
West,  when  India  vindicates  her  right  and  recovers  her  place  as  the  great 
mart  of  the  world  for  those  commodities,  which,  as  they  reach  us  from 
the  Western  world,  now  smell  so  rank  of  slavery  and  its  attendant 
horrors. 

But  if  the  Engineer  and  his  woricing  subordinates  are  about  to  bridge 
the  rivers,  and  to  level  the  Ghauts  of  the  great  Peninsula,  that  the  pro- 
ducing industry  of  India  may  feed  and  foster  the  manufacturing  life 
and  activity  of  England : — if  the  stately  steamer  is  opening  a  proud 
and  easy  path  for  our  arts,  our  armies,  and  our  commerce  through  the 
noble  and  ramifying  streams  of  Hindustan: — ^if  thie  miracle-working 
wire,  putting  to  shame  the  **  express"  of  the  Government,  and  the  still 
swifler  "  dawk"  of  the  native  banker,  is  carrying  the  commercial  tidings 
firom  the  Liverpool  Exchange  to  the  most  distant  bazaar  in  India,  in  a 
shorter  time  than  in  other  days  they  would  have  travelled  from  Sagor 
to  Calcutta :  if,  we  say,  all  these  astounding  events  in  the  natural  and 
material  worlds  of  India  are  advancing  to  a  consummation,  on  which, 
measured  by  their  already  almost  miraculous  magnitude  and  speed,  no 
one  can  ponder  without  an  overwhelming  sense  of  the  great  and  mighty 
revolution  that  awuts  our  Eastern  Empire, — cheering,  indeed,  is  the 
conviction  brought  at  length  not  less  strongly  home  to  us,  that  in  the 
intellectual,  the  moral,  and  the  religious,  **  the  Schoolmaster  is  abroad  ;" 
or  rather  more  correctly  speaking, — when  it  is  of  India,  not  New  Zea- 
land or  Cafifre-land  that  we  treat, — is  about  to  be  ''  at  home"  again. 

The  Education  movement,  as  now  seizing  on  the  age  in  which  we  live, 
as  par  eminence  its  own,  is  at  length  finding  its  way  to  India,  under 
circumstances  that  give  pmmise  of  a  rapid  advancement  in  the  right 
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direction,  and  we  are  setting  ourselves  right  bravely  and  right  earnestly 
to  illuminate  those  regions  in  metaphysics,  logic,  and  philosophy,  **  where 
the  lessons  of  PytkcLgoras^  and  Plato^  and  Aristotle  had  been  furnished 
centuries  before  these  sages  flourished ;  and  where  they,  who  became  the 
teachers  oi  others  and  the  founders  of  sects,  on  which  the  gratitude  of. 
their  coantrymen  has  affixed  their  names,  were  themselves  but  scholars, 
—indebted  for  all  they  knew,  or  ever  gave,  to  Greece."*  Do  we  hesitate 
to  stamp  so  venerable  an  antiquity  on  India,  as  the  nursery  of  learning 
and  science  to  Greece  and  Rome?  or  are  we  loath  to  strip  from  the  brows 
of  these  classic  countries,  the  venerable  laurels  that  have  so  long  adorned 
them  ?  Let  no  one  wonder  at  our  reluctance ;  but  let  all  respect  the 
attachment,  with  which  we  cling  to  all  we  learned  at  the  High  School, 
the  Academy,  and  the  Univeraity.  But  should  we  even  adopt  the  ill- 
supported  theory,  which  has  doubtless  found  its  advocates,  that  the  Hin- 
doos only  reached  the  zenith  of  their  reputation  in  literature  and  philo- 
sophv,  under  the  reign  of  a  prince,  who  flourished  but  half  a  century 
before  the  Christian  era,  we  must  still  allow,  that  **  the  Schoolraaster,"- 
when  he  again  sets  out  on  his  travels  eastward,  will  not,  at  least,  be  a 
"stranger"  in  India.  Let  us,  moreover,  bear  in  mmd,  that  we  shall 
betray  as  little  knowledge  of  the  field,  which  he  once  occupied  in  India, 
as  of  the  period  on  which  he  first  entered  on  the  stage,  if  we  imagine,  as 
do  some,  that  the  'f  Schoolmaster"  in  India  never  wielded  the  birch  over 
any  save  the  Brahmins  alone ;  and  that  the  school  received  no  pupils 
within  its  walls,  except  from  the  ranks  of  the  priesthood."  True  it  is, 
that  the  Sanscrit  slo^a  teaches,  that  of  all  knowledge  religious  knowledge 
is  the  most  important ;  and  school  and  temple,  schoolmaster  and  priest, 
could  not  have  stood  very  far  asunder,  where  it  came  to  be  taught  and 
believed,  that  even  the  alphabet  had  its  proper  and  protecting  deity.  But 
the  picture  that  would  confine  education  and  its  blessings,  as  once  at 
least  enjoyed  in  India,  within  such  narrow  limits,  has  been  furnished  by 
rivals  that  are  jealous  of  India's  pre-eminence,  once  so  proud  in  the 
race.  However  restricted  the  name  of  Brahmin  afterwards  became,  we 
are  now  speaking  of  days,  when  the  crafty  and  ambitious  priesthood  had 
not  appropriated  to  themselves  exclusively,  the  place  and  title  that  were 
then  given  to  all,  without  exception,  who  "  achieved  freedom  from  in- 
temperance and  egotism ;  had  acquired  the  command  over  the  organs  of 
sense;  and  abounded  in  truth  and  mercy."  The  schoolmaster  must 
have  occupied  a  popular  platform,  and  addressed  a  popular  audience, 
when  he  taught,  that  these  qualities,  being  found  in  the  vilest  Sudra, 
he  is  held  by  the  gods  to  be  a  Brahmin  ;  ^nd  when  he  was  surrounded 
hy  scholars,  who  could  listen  to,  and  profit  by  such  lessons,  as  that  . 
"  goodness  and  purity  are  the  best  of  all  things ;  that  lineage  is  not  alone 
deserving  of  respect ;  that  if  the  race  be  royal,  and  virtue  awanting  to 
it,  it  is  contemptible  and  useless  ;"'  he  must  doubtless  have  been  greeted 
by  the  cheers  of  others  than  those  of  his  own  order,  seeking  solely  its 
own  aggrandizement  and  power.  The  time  did  at  length  arrive,  when 
the  honour  and  reverence  due  to  the  possession  of  virtue  and  integrity 
come  to  be  demanded  by,  and  yielded,  as  of  birth-right,  to  a  particular 
^  N»iiye  Education  in  In<Ua.  *  Ibid. 
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class ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  under  the  rise  of  an  aristocnMSj  of 
knowledge  and  learning,  which  in  India  sprang  up,  in  place  of  that^  which 
in  the  western  world  divided  communities  into  nobles  and  serfs,  barons 
and  burgesses,  the  road  was  inevitably  opened  to  ignorance  and  degrada- 
tion the  most  lamentable  among  the  masses ;  and  ultimately  conducted 
tot  he  grosse  stsuperstition  and  idolatry,  when  everything  like  that 
self.respect,  which  can  alone  resist  the  inroads  of  tyranny  and  oppression, 
was  buried  among  the  lower  classes  under  a  faith,  that  elevated  the  higher 
to  a  heaven-assigned  platform. 

The  celebratdl  division  of  the  Hindus  into  Castrs,  existing  in  the 
age  of  Herodotus,  and  at  this  hour,  the  most  distinguishing  feature  in 
their  social  economy,  was  not,  as  has  been  so  often  contended,  so  much  of 
B  religious  as  of  a  civil  character  in  its  origin.  It  arose  out  of  a  state  of 
things,  which  forbid  our  regarding  it  as  the  foundation  of  any  political 
system ;  and  was  in  truth  the  ef^ct,  not  the  cause  of  the  prosperity, 
which  it  has  been  held  to  indicate  and  explain.  This  celebrated  insti* 
tution  did^  doubtless,  in  the  lapse  of  ages  act  as  a  drag  and  a  drawback 
on  Hindu  prosperity ;  and  by  banishing  everything  Uke  sturdy  intellect, 
honourable  ambition,  self-reliance,  and  self.respect  from  among  the 
masses,  paved  the  way  for  the  Hindus  becoming  an  easy  prey  to  every 
succeeding  invader  of  their  country.  The  sanctions  of  religion  had  been 
early  called  to  the  support  of  Caste  ;  and  circumstances  combined  in 
India  to  give  to  it  the  hold,  which  it  appears  soon  to  have  attained,  and 
the  astonishing  permanence  which  at  this  day  it  exhibits.  Fastening  on 
the  strongest  of  all  the  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  the  priests  of  the 
vulgar  superstition  established  a  supremacy  for  their  own  order,  which, 
while  perhaps  it  has  been  over.rated,  more  than  any  other  cause  ar- 
rested the  march  of  Hindu  intellect,  liberty,  and  manly  progress ;  and 
conspired  to  foster  that  imbecility,  subserviency,  and  slavish  submissive- 
ness,  which  were  at  least  found  among  them,  when  Europeans  first 
visited  their  shores. 

Do  we  wonder  that  the  Hindus  should  have  been  so  easily  seduced 
by  the  arts  of  an  ambitious  priesthood  ?  Let  us  look  a  little  nearer 
home,  and  ask  what  has  been  the  fate  of  other  nations,  living  under  a 
colder  and  less  enervating  climate,  and  less  exposed  to  be  prostrated  by 
the  feverish  and  deadly  Siroccos  of  superstition  ;  and  regarding,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  degrading  spiritual  slavery  to  which  these  nations  were 
once  subjected,  and  on  the  other,  the  success  that  has  attended  their 
efforts  to  cast  off  the  galling  chains,  let  us  not  despair  of  the  Hindu 
rising,  and  that  rapidly,  under  British  rule  and  Christian  enlightenment, 
above  the  bondage  of  Caste.  Nor  let  it  be  esteemed  a  divergence  if  we 
should  be  here  arrested  by  the  temptation  we  feel  to  pick  up  such 
instruction  as  may  be  scattered  along  our  path,  and  should  remark  that, 
while  thus  indulging  in  fond  hopes  as  to  India's  Future,  we  ought  not 
to  forget  that  India's  Past  may  furnish  beacons  not  to  be  oveiiooked  by 
the  Christian  State  itself,  under  whose  fostering  care  she  is  now  rising  to 
light  and  liberty,  when  that  State  comes  to  have  to  deal  with  the  all- 
momentous  element  of  reli^on,  in  framing,  or  i^  re-adjusting  its  own 
•ocial  and  civil  polity.     If,  as  we  are  now  teaching,  there  was  a  period 
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in  Tndian  annals,  when  the  religious  sceptre,  in  the  hands  of  an  honest 
priesthood,  was,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  best  and  only-to-be-depended.on 
bulwark  of  social  order  and  good  government,  it  was,  doubtless,  but  too 
speedily  succeeded  by  an  age,  when  this  sceptre  degenerated  into  the 
symbol  of  all  that  is  tyrannical  and  oppressive,  and  degrading  to  human 
nature ;— when  from  being  the  servants,  the  priesthood  that  wielded  it 
found  themselves  raised  to  be  "  the  masters  of  the  situation."  Reason- 
ing backwards  from  the  analogy  furnished  by  the  events,  which  at  a  later 
period  of  the  world's  history,  marked  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  great 
empire  of  Rome,  we  may  infer  a  period  in  Hindu  history,  when  the 
luxury  and  licentiousness  of  the  State  having  unnerved  its  energies,  and 
exposed  it,  in  this  condition  of  weakness,  to  all  the  evils  of  internal  an. 
archy,  and  all  the  dangers  of  external  aggression,  the  church,  as  we  would 
have  called  it,  stepped  into  the  empty  seat  of  authority  ;  and  seizing  the 
reins  of  government,  built  up  her  own  &bric  of  spiritual  power  on  the 
ruins  of  a  civil  rule,  that  had  ceased  to  regard  faith  in  the  great  truths  of 
religion,  and  in  the  virtue  and  obligation  of  its  services,  as  the  only  ful- 
crum on  which  it  could  rest  the  lever  of  its  own  authority.  Looking 
again  forward  to  analogies  yet  perhaps  to  be  furnished,  may  we  not  our- 
selves be  entering  on  that  stage  in  our  career  as  a  nation,  when  the  reli- 
gious feeling,  again  escaping  from  the  assaults  of  an  atheistical  philosophy, 
and  vindicating  its  supremacy  over  human  actions,  may  rear  up  a  Brah^ 
minical  Order  in  our  own  happy  country, — whether  out  of  the  ultramon" 
Utnism  of  Popery,  the  Puseyism  of  Episcopacy,  or  the  spiritual  inde^ 
pendency  of  Free  Presbytery ;  and  when  that  spiritual  despotism  which 
appears  to  be  the  heritage  of  humanity,— whose  progress  Const  a  n- 
TiNB  himself  could  not  arrest  as  it  was  borne  along  on  the  voluntary 
wa?e; — to  which  Theodosius  so  tamely  and  so  shamelessly  submitted  at 
Milan,  when  the  Priest  dictated  to  the  Emperor  a  penance  the  most  hu« 
roiliating,  and  exacted  it  with  a  rigour  the  most  imrelenting ; — and  which 
LoTRER  may  have  only  scotched  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Papacy,— may 
be  found  again  to  subjugate  the  free  and  enlightened  mind  of  Christen- 
dom itself. 

To  the  priests  was  India  indebted  for  the  lamp  of  literature  being  kept 
alive  within  it ;  fed,  indeed,  at  the  expense  of  a  higher  and  safer  guide 
to  human  happiness,  the  lamp  of  faith ;  and  to  the  Brahmins  is  doubt- 
less to  be  traced  the  finished  structure  of  a  language  in  which  all  learn- 
ing, religious  and  secular,  was  sedulously  hidden  from  the  masses.  That 
language  has  long  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  spoken  tongues  of  India ;  but, 
though  dead,  the  Sanscrit  yet  lives  in  its  varied  vernaculars,  and  it  is 
not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  while  the  policy  of  our  Indian  government 
abroad  has  been  of  late  to  discountenance  rather  than  promote  the  culti- 
vation  of  this  language,  its  study  has  found  a  refuge  within  the  walls  of 
the  proudest  of  England's  universities.  Testimony  somewhat  tardy  has 
been  borne  by  the  authorities  at  home  to  its  value,  as  a  key  to  anything 
like  an  accurate  aequaintance  with  those  dialects,  in  which  they  demand 
a  knowledge  from  their  servants,  civil  and  military ;  while  among  the 
Literati  of  Europe  it  is  taking  its  place  beside  the  classic  tongues  of 
^^reeee  and   Rome^  in  the  full  equipment  of  the  scholar  and  man  of 
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learning.  Among  the  most  powerful  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the 
missionary  of  the  Cross  will  he  found  a  knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit ;  for 
assuredly,  without  this,  he  will  be  but  ill  prepared  to  meet  the  subtle 
and  cunning  Brahmin  in  such  controversies,  as  the  very  advancement  of 
the  natives  in  the  knowledge  now  bestowing  on  them  cannot  fail  to  en- 
gender. He  will  only  indeed,  be  fully  equipped — doubly  armed  for  the 
combat, — when  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit,  through  which  he 
can  expose  the  errora  and  overthrow  all  faith  in  the  vulgar  creed,  he 
adds  that  of  the  vernaculars,  the  truly  "  sacred  languages,"  in  which  the 
champion  of  the  Gospel  is  to  make  known  the  truths  of  Christianity  ;  and 
through  which  alone  he  can  achieve  the  conversion  of  the  Hindus  to  our 
faith. 

Of  all  the  theories  that  have  been  broached  to  elucidate  the  phenomena 
presented  by  the  dead  and  living  languages  of  the  world,  none,  perhaps, 
is  more  preposterous  than  that,  which  would  trace  the  venerable  Sanscrit 
— the  root  of  so  many  of  the  vernaculars  of  India,  if  not  indeed  of  a  far 
wider  world  of  tongues — to  the  Greeks  who  accompanied  Alexander  of 
Macedon  in  his  raid  into  the  Punjaub ;  except,  indeed,  the  still  more 
strange  attempt^to  account  for  the  origin  of  this  rich  and  flowing  language, 
by  describing  it  as  the  gift  of  the  Romans  to  the  Hindus,  during  their 
long  commercial  intercourse  with  the  East.  Had  the  invaders  of  their 
country  remained  long  enough  among  them  to  have  introduced  the 
knowledge  and  study  of  sciences  hitherto  uncultivated  by  the  Hindus, 
they  might  have  enriched  the  Sanscrit  vocabulary  with  some  of  the  foreign 
and  unknown  terms  of  the  conquerors  ;  as  the  engineer  of  the  steamboat 
is  now  finding  a  place  in  the  vernacular  for  "  euse  hety*  '*  9lop  her" 
**  back  her,"  But  driven,  as  we  ai'e,  by  the  acknowledged  fact  of  re- 
semblances so  nearly  approaching  the  identical  as  are  found  between  these 
tongues,  to  admit  a  common  origin  to  both  the  Sanscrit  and  the  Greek, 
the  claims  of  the  former  to  at  least  a  place  as  near  as  the  latter  to  the 
fountain,  head  of  both,  appears  to  us  to  be  indisputable.  In  the  history 
of  the  human  race,  as  given  to  us  by  Mosca,  we  may  find  and  accept  the 
first  school  and  the  first  schoolmaster  in  the  plains  of  Shinar ;  and  the 
diversity  of  tongues  which  we  discover,  as  we  descend  the  stream  of  time, 
may  not  in  reason  or  in  truth  erect  any  barriers  to  a  belief  in  a  common 
origin  to  our  race.  It  may  please  some  to  demand  belief  in  distinct 
families  of  tongues, — each  independent  of  the  other, — as  proving  and 
upholding  the  distinct  families  of  man,  for  which  they  contend ;  but 
paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  the  further  we  carry  back  our  researches 
into  the  distance  and  darkness  of  antiquity,  the  more  clear  it  becomes, 
even  without  the  help  of  the  Jewish  historians,  that  the  whole  human 
race  at  one  time  spoke  Sanscrit,  Greek,  Celtic,  or  Sclavonic,  as  we  may 
please  to  call  the  language  in  which  they  first  conveyed  their  thoughts 
and  communicated  their  wants  to  -one  another ;  satisfying  us,  who  are 
orthodox  believers  in  the  Shorter  Catechism,  that  whatever  M.  Agassiz 
may  teach  to  the  contrary^  we  have  all  sprung  from  a  common  Father, 
as  all  our  various  and  harlequin-garbed  dialects  are  traceable  to  a  com- 
mon mother  tongue. 

Having  found  a  language  in  which  to  clothe  their  thoughts,  whether 
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Uught  them  by  the  Schoolmaster  of  Shinar  and  his  Papal  teachers — ^by  the 
troopers  of  Alexander,  piiJaging  and  plundering  as  they  passed  along ;  or 
by  the  commercial  ^enis  of  Rome^  travelling  with  their  saddle-bags,  and 
selling  and  buying  over  all  India.  Let  ub  next  enquire  into  the  usa 
which  was  made  of  it  among  the  Hindus  ;  and  of  which  the  proofs  and 
the  monuments  yet  remain  to  enlighten  reward,  and  almost  satisfy  our 
researches.  And  scarcely  do  we  enter  on  this  field  of  investigation,  until 
we  find  the  people,  whom  we  are  now  going  forth  to  educate  and  enlighten, 
80  far  advanced  in  the  "  march  of  intellect,"  as  to  be  able  to  boast  of  iis 
many,  and  as  different  and  discordant  schools  and  systems  of  "  mind " 
and  "  matter,"  as  ever  adorned  the  schools,  or  perplexed  the  sages  of 
Greece  herself. 

The  religion  which  had  been  revealed  at  their  birth  to  the  race  of 
beings  who  had  been  formed  "  after  the  image  of  God,"  had  held  but  a 
brief  dominion  over  mankind,  when  in  India  the  march  of  reason,  the 
wisdom  of  the  world,  invaded  and  violated  its  domains.  The  branch  of 
the  Noahic  &mily  that  had  wandered  to  the  plains  of  Hindustan,  sought 
to  be  wise  above  what  had  been  made  known  to  their  fathers,  and 
seeking  the  food  that  was  to  satisfy  their  religious  craving,  not  from  the 
Tree  of  Life  to  which  Noah  had  doubtless  taught  them  to  go,  but  from  the 
Tree  of  Knowledge  against  the  fascinations  of  which  he  had  as  certainly 
warned  them  to  beware,  the  Hindus  were  found  plunging  deeper  and 
deeper  at  every  step,  into  all  the  grossness  of  superatition  and  idolatry. 
When  indeed,  "  wisdom"  had  thus  invaded  the  realms  of  **/aith,"  under 
the  pretence  of  doing  homage  to  the  '*  religious  feeling,"  it  was  received 
by  its  too  willing  ally  in  the  East,  with  an  ardour  unknown  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Noah,  who  had  wandered  to  the  west  of  Shinar,  and  the  fruits 
ot  the  unhappy  conjunction  were  speedily  embodied  in  works  redolent 
of  the  wildest  fantasies ;  works  moreover,  which,  while  they  throw 
volumes  of  light  upon  the  wanderings  of  the  human  mind  in  these  early 
days  of  a  fall-entailed  activity  of  error  and  wandering  from  God,  may 
furnish  at  the  same  time  a  key  to  the  mine  from  which  the  theology, 
not  less  than  the  philosophy  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  drew  its  ma- 
terials; — may  peradventure  introduce  us  to  the  original  store-house  from 
whence  the  infidelity  and  rationalism  of  modem  France  and  Germany 
have  been  stolen !  Nor  is  this  so  much  matter  of  wonderment  Thedogy 
is,  in  truth,  a  science,  to  which  the  term  "  progress"  can  with  but  little 
propriety  be  applied.  Doubtless,  changes  without  number  may  take 
place  in  the  language  employed  to  work  out  its  problems  ;  but  they  all 
nidiate  from  the  same  centre  and  conduct  to  the  same  terminus.  The 
relation  between  the  Infinite  Spirit,  and  the  finite  spirits,  formed  after 
the  image  of  the  Great  Eternal  and  Self-existent  Being,  and  which  con- 
stitutes the  theme  of  theology,  is  subject  to  no  such  manipulations  as  that 
to  which  the  world  of  matter  may  be  made  to  submit  at  the  bidding  of 
intelkct ;  and  to  the  goal,  from  which  we  start  in  our  attempts  to  re- 
model or  reconstruct  the  world  of  mind,  we  mvariably  return  after  all 
our  wanderings — to  Faith. 

But  if  Greece  borrowed  from  India  and  Egypt  her  literature  and  phi- 
losophy, Christendom  is  debtor  to  the  same  storehouse  for  the  heresies. 
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that  before  three  centuries  of  the  blessed  era  of  the  Gbspel  of  Peace  had 
passed  away,  had  arisen  to  disturb  and  darken  the  reign  of  the  "  glad 
tidings  of  siJvation."^     As  light  is  thrown  upon  Hindu  Metaphysics  and 
Mythology,  the  coincidence  between  the  speculations  that  had  been  pur- 
sued on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  centuries  before  Origen  arose,  and  thoae 
which  in  his  day  were  prosecuted  by  the  stream  of  the  far  famed  Nile, 
becomes  too  striking  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  other  supposition  than 
that  which  we  have  assumed.     Nor  were  the  doctrines  of  the  primitive 
church  less  contaminated  than  were  its  worship  and  devotional  practioea 
by  the  impure  contact.     The  ascetic  of  the  Buddha  faith  was  but  th« 
prototype  of  the  ''  monk  of  the  desert ;"  and  there  was  truly  nothing 
new  in  the  vagaries  of  St  Anthony.     In  after  times  when  the  mission- 
aries of  Rome  encountered  the  Lamas  of  Thibet,  great  was  their  mutual 
surprize,  and  doubtless  warm  and  angry  were  their  disputations,  as  to 
their  claims  of  priority  to  the  honours  of  the  tonsure  and  the  rosary.    If 
CoNBTANTiNE,  Stepping  iuto  the  place  of  the  Pontifex  maxirous  in  the 
new  temple  of  Christianity,  attempted  to  arrest  the  flood  of  heresy  that  was 
flowing  in  from  the  East,  and  stemmed  for  a  time  the  tide  of  spiritual 
despotism  by  erecting  the  State  Establishment  barrier  against  the  Fohtfi'^ 
tartf  flood,  on  which  it  had  until  then  been  borne  on,  with  an  increasing 
and  uncontrollable  weight,  it  was  only  when  the  "  Infallibility  of  the 
Church,"  under  the  triple  crown,  at  length  trampled  on  the  imperial 
diadem  itself,  that  anything  like  a  harbour  was  found  irom  the  ever 
changing  creeds  that  were  from  time  to  time  starting  up  and  dividing 
and  disturbing  Christendom.     But  alas !  unity  of  faith  and  won^ip  waa 
then  purchased  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  that  constitutes  the  true  dignity 
and  freedom  of  human  intellect ;  of  all,  which  among  the  Hindus  them- 
selves  had  been  grieviously  perverted  and  debased,  but  had  never  per* 
haps    been  more  tamely  surrendered.     From  the  spiritual  usurpation 
which  ripened  at  last  into  the  sole  supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and 
in  so  far  simplifying  the  faith  and  worship,  humbled  and  prostrated  the 
reason  and  liberty  of  mankind.   Protestantism  arose  at  length  und«r 
Martin  Luther  to  rescue  Christendom— to  save  it  from  the  second — a 
greater  error  shall  we  call  it,  than  the  first,  into  which  it  had  fallen. 
And  what  already  within  three  short  centuries  have  been  some  of  the 
ihiits  flowing  firom  the  happy  change,  as  indeed,  if  rightly  directed,  it 
ought  to  be  esteemed  ?     Protestantism  appears  at  this  day  ready  to  i^ 
open  Christendom  to  the  entertaining  of  the  same  questions  that  once 
distracted  the  religious  world  of  India,  and  we  are  threatened  with  be- 
ing again  exposed  to  the  risk  of  witnessing  the  pure  and  simple  truths 
of  rehgion,  buried  under  the  vain  imaginations  of  men,  calling  them- 
selves wise ;  disdaining  humbly  to  receive,  and  in  all  its  plenitude  the 
authoritative  will  of  God,  as  revealed  in  the  Bibls— yet  without  the 
honesty  to  tell  us— perhaps  ignorant  themselves— firom  whom  they  are 
stealing  their  own  wisdom.     The  deist,  the  rationatist,  and  the  pantbeisi 
now  striving  for  the  mastery  in  the  theology  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy  of 
the  Christian  era,  are  but  counterparts  and  copyists  of  the  Vedanta 
and  Siddhanta  divines  of  the  Kali-Yag;  a^d  our  He^is,  Pesrk^rs, 
*  Native  £diiMti<m  in  India. 
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Newmans f  and  Siratmea,  but  deceive  themselves^  when  they  imagine 
that  they  have  stambled  on  a  path  lefuling  to  new  discoveries.  The 
Sankh}*a  philosophers  of  India  revelled^  centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 
IB  all  the  luxurianoe  of  *'  Consciousness,"  as  the  rule  and  guide  in  Mpta- 
phjiics  and  Theology ;  and  its  results  as  the  clue  to  lead  us  through  the 
intricacies  of  the  path  of  knowledge,  were  traced  with  wonderful  patience, 
minutenetSy  and  ingenuity.  The  manner  in  which  the  organs  of  sense 
ftnd  action  combine  and  co-operate  with  the  two  principles  of  canseioui'' 
nets  and  intdiigenee,  cannot  at  least  be  called  obscure  by  any  of  our 
modem  schools.  Says  the  Sankhya  philosopher,  **  an  external  sense  per. 
eeives^Uie  internal  one  examines;  oonsciousness  reaches  the  selfish  ap- 
ptication  ;  and  intellect  resolves.  An  external  organ  executes."— -But 
we  must  pause  in  our  *'  pilgrimage."  Its  further  "  progress"  will,  as  we 
proceed,  open  up  a  field,  on  which  a  steadier  and  a  brighter  light  may 
shine,  than  has  hitherto  accompanied  us :  and  as  we  approach  the  sub- 
ject, as  it  will  present  to  us  the  Future  of  India^  our  interest  in  it  will 
not  at  least  diminish,  as  the  problems  which  we  shall  have  to  solve  will 
embrace  the  gravest  questions,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Christian 
patriot  can  be  directed. 


INDIA  GRANTS,  AND  DR  VEITCH'S  REASONS.* 

It  is  now  nearly  a  year  since  we  first  devoted  the  attention  of  our  read- 
^nto  the  subject  of  grants  in  aid  in  connection  with  our  Indian  mission* 
We  then  looked  forward  with  deep  anxiety  to  the  decision  of  the  vener- 
«l)le  Assembly.  The  untoward  results  of  the  previous  Assembly  was,  at  that 
time,  under  discussion  by  our  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  it  was  to  be  seen, 
whether  the  church  would  have  the  courage  and  candour  to  confess  its 
error,  and,  braving  the  taunt  of  inconsistency,  pronounce  for  the  truth* 
We  did,  certainly,  believe  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  would,  with  her 
characteristic  fearlessness,  obey  the  finger  of  God,  wherever  it  might  point, 
but  the  most  sanguine  could  hardly  anticipate  the  triumphant  majority 
of  195  to  65,  seeing  that  in  the  previous  year  Dr  Bryce  stood  alone  in 
■upport  of  the  grants.  The  Assembly  had  no  doubt  a  feeling  of  indignation 
u  well  as  conviction.  There  was  a  suspicion  that,  in  the  previous  Assem- 
bly, the  church  was  entrapped  by  a  dexterous  manoeuvre,  into  a  wrong 
P<^tion ;  though  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  the  former  Convener  has, 
most  convincingly  shewn  that  all  the  requisite  forms  of  the  house  were 
complied  with.  If  there  was  then  any  manoeuvre  it  was  executed  in  a 
perfectly  technical  manner.  The  fact,  about  which  there  is  no  dispute, 
u  that  the  church  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  question,  committed  herself 
to  a  line  of  policy,  which  would  undo  all  our  missionary  work,  and  roll 
back  the  tide  of  evangelisation  which  is  now  sweeping  over  India. 
We  rejoice  in  the  impulse  given  to  missionary  zeal  by  the  discussion 

'  Reasons  acauut  affiliatijig  our  ChriBtian  Miasion  to  the  Secular  system  of 
<Wniment  Education  in  India.    By  James  Veiteh,  1).D. 

The  SdMxteaster  and  the  MMoiiaiy  in  Ia£a.  By  James  Bryoe,  D.D.  Edin- 
Imi^:  PaioQ  ft  Ritchie.    1866. 
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which  this  question  has  raised  in  our  church  courts.  Our  work  was  going 
on  but  drowsily  in  India,  and  this,  not  from  a  wont  of  zeal  or  ability  on 
the  part  of  the  missionaries,  but  the  apathy  and  somnolency  of  the  church 
at  home.  We  needed  something  to  arouse  us,  and,  in  God's  providence, 
one  of  the  most  momentous  questions  in  the  history  of  the  church  of 
Christ,  was  forced  upon  our  attention  for  discussion.  We  would  fain 
quash  it,  give  it  the  go-by,  allot  to  it  only  a  few  minutes  under-current 
talk  at  the  assembly  table«  It  is  in  human  nature,  and  particularly 
of!ical  human  nature,  to  pooh  !  pooh  !  every  new  opening  for  action  that 
would  in  any  way  disturb  official  routine  and  repose.  But  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  India,  the  interests  of  her  hundred  millions  of  unconverted 
souls  could  not  be  thus  shelved.  The  church  was  eventually  aroused, 
the  question  w£is  discussed  in  almost  all  our  church  courts,  and  an  amount 
of  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  which  has  not  been  equalled  since 
the  first  establishment  of  the  mission.  The  result  of  this  attention  was 
that  our  mission  was  saved,  and  a  resolution  formed  to  take  advantage 
to  the  utmost  of  this  new  and  marvellous  opening  for  the  gospel  amidst 
the  masses  of  India. 

It  was  not,  however,  merely  as  the  question  affected  India,  that  we 
regarded  the  movement  as  a  momentous  one.  We  saw  in  it  the  solution 
of  the  home  question  that  was  pressing  on  the  mind  of  every  earnest 
Christian.  We  refer  to  the  problem  of  a  national  education  in  which 
religion  forms  an  essential  element.  The  complication  of  the  problem 
arises  from  the  divided  state  of  the  religious  community.  How  are  the 
interests  of  the  various  influential  bodies  to  be  reconciled  while  a  definite 
form  of  religious  truth  is  endowed  by  the  state.  Many  minds,  dismayed 
by  the  complexity  and  difficulty  of  the  problem,  were  making  up  their 
minds  to  the  curse  of  a  secular  education  as  inevitable.  Light,  however, 
suddenly  shone  out  of  darkness  and  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  With« 
out  asking  any  legislative  measure,  the  Privy  Council  tried  what  could 
be  done  by  bestowing  grants  on  religious  denominations  separately,  leav- 
ing each  denomination  the  free  unfettered  control  of  their  schools.  This 
system  rapidly  spread,  so  as  to  make  the  thought  rise  in  many  minds 
that  this  was  God's  way  of  solving  the  difficulty.  One  cannot  but 
acknowledge  the  hand  of  an  overruling  Providence,  when  he  reflects  on 
the  history  of  this  system.  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  is  at  last  forced 
into  the  conviction  that  this  is  the  solution  of  the  difficulty,  was  led  to 
state,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Original  Ragged  Schools,  that  the  Privy 
Council  system  of  grants  would  never  have  been  sanctioned  by  Parlia- 
ment, if  its  sanction  was  asked ;  and  we  know  that  even  the  author  of 
the  system,  Mr  Kay  Shuttleworth,  was  unconscious  of  the  momentous 
bearings  of  the  system.  Now,  it  was  when  the  denominational  system 
was  flashing  upon  the  minds  of  earnest  Christians,  as  the  solution  of  our 
educational  difficulties,  that  the  Indian  system  of  national  education  ivas 
propounded.  In  the  innumerable  complications  of  the  old  country^  the 
mind  could  hardly  realise  the  conception  of  a  national  scheme  being  so 
simply  bix)ught  about  by  the  Privy  Council  system.  It  was  only  when 
the  dispatch  of  the  Court  of  Directors  appeared,  that  the  complete  idea 
flashed  upon  us.     While  painfully  labouring  to  foim  the  conception  of  a 
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t^ational  system  at  home,  here  was  a  completed  system  bom  in  a  day. 
The  absolute  power  of  the  Government  of  India  enabled  it,  at  once,  to 
mould  into  form,  what  required  many  long  years  in  this  constitutional 
country.  The  Indian  system  is  quite  after  the  model  of  the  Privy 
Council  plan  in  this  country,  the  differences  are  only  such  as  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  country  and  the  government  demand.  Eng- 
land is  far  before  Scotland  as  to  the  appreciation  of  the  true  state  of 
affairs.  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  a  few  weeks  ago,  at  a  public  meeting, 
declared  that  the  church  had  so  largely  adopted  the  Privy  Council  sys- 
tem, that  in  two  years  more,  if  she  was  alive  to  her  interests,  a  religious 
Bystem  would  be  permanently  secured  to  England.  Lord  Robert  Cecil, 
the  hope  of  the  conservative  party,  also  made  a  like  declaration  to  the 
same  effect,  only  he  would  protract  the  period  to  five  years.  The  Church 
of  England  is  perfectly  alive  to  the  true  state  of  things ;  she  well  knows 
that  the  religious  education  of  this  country  altogether  hinges  on  the 
speedy  adoption  of  the  denominational  system  as  marked  by  the  Privy 
Cooncil.  Would  that  we  could  say  as  much  for  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
However,  the  triumphant  decision  on  the  question  of  grants  in  aid  in 
India,  is  to  us  the  best  augury  that  Scotland  may  yet  retain  her  most 
cherished  birth-right — a  religious  education.  In  tracing  the  hand  of  an 
OTer-ruling  Providence,  we  cannot  overlook  the  startling  coincidence  be- 
tween the  circumstances  of  our  mission  in  India  and  our  pai'ish  schools 
at  home.  No  sooner  have  we  decided  on  the  former  than  we  are  ur- 
gently called  to  decide  on  the  latter,  in  reference  to  this  very  same  point 
The  dispatch  of  the  Directors  made  the  grants  in  aid  at  once  applicable 
to  our  schools  in  India,  and  the  fall  of  the  salaries  of  our  schoolmasters 
at  home  made  the  Privy  Council  grants  applicable  to  our  parish  schools. 
The  very  calamity  that  was  so  dreaded,  is  now  the  very  means  of  extri- 
cating our  parish  schools  from  all  their  difficulties,  the  small  fall  of  salary 
securing  a  large  augmentation  from  the  Privy  Council. 

One  would  think  that  such  manifest  indications  of  the  finger  of  God 
would  at  once  impel  every  Christian  to  hail  with  joy  this  system,  which 
guarantees,  in  the  most  perfect  and  scnptural  manner,  a  religious  educa- 
tion.   But  so  it  was,  that  the  Church  both  at  home  and  in  India,  agreed 
to  accept  grants  in  aid  only  after  a  severe  struggle.     But  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  not  to  expect  any  new  vantage  ground  without  passing  through 
much  tribulation.     In  her  struggle  for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  she  must  expect  opposition  from  two  quarters.     She  must  ex- 
pect to  be  opposed  by  the  open  enemies  of  the  truth,  but  she  must  also 
look  for  opposition,  and  often  in  the  bitterest  form,  from  professed  and 
■ometimes  real  friends.     Look  to  the  first  propagation  of  the  gospel — to 
the  period  of  the  reformation — to  every  period  of  religious  awaking  in 
the  Church  of  Christ,  and  you  will  find  that  the  bitterest  opposition  has 
<^ine  from  within  the  Church.     And  this  is  not  difficult  to  be  accounted 
for.    Alas !  do  we  not  sometimes  find,  even  in  Christian  hearts,  a  spirit 
of  Beir-sulTiciency  overlaying  the  interests  of  truth  and  righteousness. 
We  imd  men  of  this  type  do  wonderfully  well  as  long  as  they  are  allowed 
to  carry  out  their  own  preconceived  notions,  and  to  assume  that  their 
own  peculiar  modes  of  action  are  not  mere  accidents,  but  of  the  essence 
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of  religion.  When,  however^  new  life  awakens  in  the  church,  and  new 
modes  of  action  are  demanded,  the  interests  of  true  piety  are  saciifioed 
on  the  altar  of  conceit  and  dogmatism.  The  good  work  is  maligned,  the 
genuineness  of  the  zeal  of  God's  servants  is  called  in  question,  and  Scripture 
is  even  dragged  in  to  retard  the  advance  of  Christ's  kingdom.  Such  fiery 
trials  are  perhaps  needful  for  the  church.  They  try  her  earnestness  and 
perseverance ;  and  the  position  at  last  gained  is  all  the  more  valued  for 
the  struggle  which  it  has  cost. 

The  Privy  Council  system  was  not  adopted  hy  the  church  without  a 
struggle,  and  it  was  the  recollection  of  this  struggle  that,  no  douht,  im- 
pelled the  same  party  to  oppose  the  grants  in  India.  We  bear  no  grudge 
against  them.  They  have,  under  God,  served  a  useful  purpose.  They 
have,  by  their  retarding  influence,  arrested  the  attention  of  the  church 
upon  the  momentous  principles  involved,  and  made  her  sift  them  well 
before  adopting  the  indicated  line  of  action. 

The  pamphlet  before  us,  we  would  gladly  pass  over  in  silence,  were  it 
not  intended  to  be  the  prelude  to  a  new  agitation.  We  believe  that  no 
one  can  read  it  without  deep  sorrow,  whatever  his  opinion  may  be  on  the 
subject  in  dispute.  It  is  sad  to  see  the  holy  cause  of  missions  marred 
by  such  an  ebullition  of  temper  as  this  pamphlet  manifests.  No  doubt 
Scripture  says,  be  *'  angry  and  sin  not,"  and,  we  are  willing  to  make 
any  allowance  for  a  generous  burst  of  indignation,  in  the  heat  of  contro- 
versy, or  a  little  manifestation  of  chagrin  in  the  hour  of  defeat,  but 
then  we  have  the  Scriptural  admonition,  "  let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon 
your  wrath."  Unfortunately  the  author  has  nursed  his  wrath  for  many 
months,  and  here  we  have  it  in  the  most  concentrated  form ;  and  the 
saddest  part  of  all  is  that  he  employs  Scripture  language  as  the  vehicle 
of  his  bitterness.  The  pamphlet  has  no  novelty  in  the  way  of  argument^ 
but  the  old  arguments  have  acquired  a  new  pungenc}* — not  indeed  the 
pungency  of  wit  and  logic,  but  of  gall  and  woimwood.  We  put  it  to 
the  author  whether  the  following  insinuations  and  charges  ought  not  to 
be  matter  of  deep  sorrow  and  recantation.  We  have  sufficient  faith  in 
his  Christian  generosity  and  manliness  to  hope  that  be  will  seek  an  op- 
portunity of  acknowledging  that  he  has  transgressed  the  bounds  of  fair 
controversy.  Speaking  of  those  who  advocated  the  acceptance  of  the 
grants,  he  says,  ''  In  quarters  where  hith^to  in  times  of  greatest  exi- 
gency, the  missions  had  failed  to  receive  support,  there  were  manifesta- 
tions of  zeal  and  eloquence,  which  might  seem  to  imply  that  it  had  been 
always  regarded  as  of  vital  interest."  The  following  is  a  comparison 
between  last  Assembly  and  the  previous  one.  "  In  numbers,  and  in  the 
time  devoted  to  the  discussion,  last  Assembly  must  be  admitted  to  have 
the  advantage,  but  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  it  had  so  in  the 
character  of  the  speakers,  and  in  the  love  and  temper  manifested  in  con- 
ducting the  debate.  Whilst  on  the  one  hand,  the  propriety  of  accepting 
the  giants  was  urged  by  appeals  to  authority,  while  these  in  any  way 
depended  on  the  favour  of  the  India  Board,  might  have  difficulty  in  re. 
sisting,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rejection  of  the  grants,"  &c.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  travesty  he  gives  us  of  the!position  ot  the  majority  i— ''  Let  ut 
inaugurate,"  it  was  virtually  said,  **  a  new  and  more  enlightened  policy* 
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kt  men  no  longer  speak  of  the  secular  as  a  godless  system  of  education^ 
let  us  not  be  suspicious  of  our  rulers^  but  respond  to  their  proposals  with 
generous  confidence,  let  us  not  lag  behind,  but  as  men  of  progress  com- 
mit ourselves  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  let  us  cultivate  flexibility."     Could 
there  be  a  railing  accusation  brought  against  the  brethren  more  rancorous 
than  this.    Can  the  author  be  really  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  posi- 
tion  of  the  majority  was  that  the  grants  in  aid  furnished  the  highesi 
possible  guarantee  for  a  religious  education,  and  that  the  policy  of  the 
minority  necessarily  handed  over  the  millions  of  India  to  the  care  of  a 
mere  secular  system.     They  did  not  accuse  the  minority  of  desiring  to 
withdraw  the  blessings  of  religion  from  India,  but  they  held  that  their 
policy  would   necessarily  eventuate  in   this.     The  following  are  the 
temis  in  which  he  consigns  the  rulers  of  India  to  divine  vengeance : 
"  Miserable  policy  I  can  it  be  believed  that  men,  calling  themselves 
Christians,  would  reckon  it  the  indispensable  condition  of  their  Indian 
nile,  the  bulwark  of  th«r  empire,  the  perpetuating  of  its  tranquillity, 
that  they  should  respect  the  spiritual  dominion  of  Satan,  and  avoid  of- 
fending him,  by  violating  religious  neutmlity,  and  confessing  Chrisl; 
'  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh ;  the  Lord  shall  have  them 
in  derision  ;  then  shall  he  speak  to  them  in  his  wrath  and  vex  them  in  his 
sore  dbpleasure.' "     The  author  knows  that  he  can  with  impunity 
abuse  the  rulers  of  India  to  his  heart's  content,  but  he  is  more  cautious 
iD  his  invectives  against  the  Church's  India  committee, — ^the  acerbity  is, 
however,  not  a  whit  less.     The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  he 
speaks  of  these  zealous  servants  of  Christ,  who,  braving  all  obloquy  and 
misrepresentation,  were  resolved  to  carry  on  the  evangelization  of  India, 
and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  open  door,  to  which  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
was  beckoning  them  :    "  We  have  missionaries  sent  forth  to  exercise  the 
Christian  ministry  among  the  heathens,  who  must  henceforth,  as  secular 
teachers,  seek  to  please  not  Christ  but  rather  the  govemm^t  inspector  ; 
we  have  at  home  a  newly  assorted  committee,  whose  statements  betray 
some  want  of  confidence  in  their  position,  and  for  some  of  whose  members 
there  is  the  apology,  that  if  they  would  not  have  supported  the  deliverance 
of  the  last  Assembly,  '  they  yet  feel  bound  to  receive  it  as  the  deliberate 
decision  of  the  church,  to  which  they  hold  that  they  have  promised  to 
yield  submission.' "     "  This  is  in  sad  seriousness,  all  the  rejoicings  of  the 
committee.     *  They  would  rejoice  to  see  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
largriy  combined,  so  for  as  that  can  be  successfully  done,  with  the  edu* 
cation  of  the  young ;'  another  necessity  it  would  appear  constrains  them 
than  that  which  made  the  apostle  exdaim,  '  necessity  is  laid  upon  me : 
yea,  woe  is  unto  me  if  I  preach  not  the  gospeL'     The  effect  of  missions 
was  beginning  to  be  felt  in  India;  the  rod  of  the  Almighty's  strength 
w  be^ning  to  smite  the  idols  and  manifest  his  great  wonders  in  the 
^d ;  but,  as  Jannes  and  Jambres  withstood  Moses,  and  as  Elymas  the 
Mrcerer  sought  to  turn  away  the  deputy  from  the  faith,  so  now  the  spirit 
of  antichrist,  with  plausible  pretence,  with  gi-eat  shew  of  enlightened 
policy  and  generous  philanthropy,  would  substitute  secular  education 
for  tha  gD^^  and  undertake  to  do  for  India  that  .which  can  be  done 
only  by  the  word  and  spirit  of  the  living  God.     Will  you  listen  to  the 
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deceiver^  and,  grasping  at  the  semblance,  part  with  the  substance,  and 
allow  him  to  beguile  you  of  3'our  great  reward."  We  trust  that  the 
respected  and  devoted  convener  who  enjoys  so  fully  the  confidence  of 
the  church,  will  be  able  to  bear  calmly  this  ungenerous  attack  upon  him- 
self and  his  brethren  associated  with  him.  It  was  a  piece  of  moral 
heroism  in  him,  to  undertake  the  duty  of  convener,  with  his  bands 
already  full,  and  with  the  certainty  of  encountering  the  most  unworthy 
misrepresentation.  But,  constrained  by  his  allegiance  to  his  Divine'Master 
and  the  church,  he  threw  himself  into  the  gap,  and  we  trust  that  by  the 
grace  of  God,  he  will  be  able  to  maintain  his  position  through  evil  and 
through  good  report.  May  he  have  the  promised,blessing  of  his  Master, 
*'  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you  and  shall  say  all  manner  of 
evil  against  you  falsely  for  my  sake  ;  Rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad,  for 
great  is  your  reward  in  heaven." 

We  could  have  wished  that  the  author,  instead  of  culling  texts  of 
Scripture  to  barb  his  darts  of  irony  and  spleen,  had  gone  "  to  the  law 
and  to  the  testimony,"  to  settle  the  principles  of  the  disputed  -question. 
Scripture  is  given  us  to  be  a  lamp  unto  our  feet,  and  a  light  unto  our 
path,  and  not  as  an  armoury  of  poisoned  weapons  to  launch  at  the  ser. 
vants  of  God  when  faithfully  and  zealously  engaged  in  his  service.  If 
the  author  had  gone  calmly  and  prayerfully  to  the  study  of  the  Word  of 
God,  we  are  convinced  that  he  would  find  much  in  it  to  decide  the 
question  in  dispute.  When  God  in  his  providence  opens  up  a  new  path 
for  the  church,  he  at  the  same  time  gives  in  his  Word  the  requisite 
light  to  guide  her  along  that  path.  Instead,  however,  of  searching 
Scripture  for  deciding  the  point  in  dispute,  he  assumes  the  question,  and 
quotes  texts  merely  in  the  way  of  accommodation  to  his  own  biased 
judgment.  Scripture  can  never  be  of  the  slightest  use  in  settling  ques- 
tions,  if  we  first  follow  the  bias  of  our  own  understandings,  and  then  ac- 
commodate Scripture  to  this  bias.  Take  for  example  the  quotation 
about  Jannes  and  Jambres.  We  do  not  very  cleaily  see  the  application 
of  it,  but  we  are  probably  to  understand  by  these  Scriptural  personages, 
the  present  convener  of  the  scheme,  and  his  talented  friend  in  the  west, 
who  first  raised  the  note  of  alarm.  By  Elymas  the  sorcerer,  is  likely 
meant  Dr  Bryce,  this  being  a  playful  allusion  to  his  feat  in  conjuring 
the  majority  of  195  out  of  the  minority  of  1.  Now  we  are  willing  to 
admit  the  ingenuity  of  this,  but  is  there  any  argument  here.  If  we 
were  allowed  to  assume  the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  we  could  get 
much  more  apposite  texts  to  tell  in  the  contrary  direction.  For  ex- 
ample, if  we  make  the  author  stand  for  Tobiah,  his  leader,  the  former 
convener,  for  Sanballat,  and  the  India  committee,  for  the  Jews  rebuilding 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  would  not  the  following  passage  far  more  truly 
represent  the  real  state  of  things,  than  the  allusions  to  Jannes  and 
Jambres,  and  Elymas  the  sorcerer  ?  "  But  it  came  to  pass  that  when 
Sanballat  and  Tobiah  heard  that  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  were  made  up, 
and  that  the  breaches  began  to  be  stopped,  then  they  were  very  wroth 
and  conspired  all  of  them  together  to  come  and  to  fight  against  Jerusalem, 
and  to  hinder  it ;  nevertheless  we  made  our  prayers  unto  our  God,  and 
set  a  watch  against  them  day  and  night  because  of  them."     AsBuming 
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that  the  church  is  in  India  building  up  the  walls  of  the  spiritual  Zion, 
this  passage  is  most  graphically  descriptive  of  the  attempts  to  hinder  the 
work, — ^but,  in  controversy  we  are  not  to  assume  but  to  prove,  and,  as 
independent  proof,  such  a  quotation  is  entirely  worthless.  But  the  use 
of  Scripture,  in  the  pamphlet  before  us,  is  all  of  a  piece  with  this. 

In  the  above  passages  we  have  given  the  gist  of  the  pamphlet.  It 
indeed  gives  all  the  usual  arguments  rather  loosely  put,  but  the  point  of 
it  lies  in  its  temper,  and  it  owes  its  distinctive  character  altogether  to 
such  passages  as  we  have  quoted.  There  are,  therefore,  very  few  points 
that  call  for  special  notice. 

It  ought  to  be  kept  distinctly  in  view  that  there  were  two  distinct 
questions  before  the  Assembly  last  year,  one  of  principle,  the  other  of 
policy.  The  author  assumes  that  the  majority  did  not  view  the  thing 
at  all  as  a  question  of  principle,  and  that  it  was  therefore  unwise  for  them 
to  push  the  matter,  seeing  that  the  minority  held  that  there  was  a  prin- 
ciple involved.  Now  nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  fact  than  this* 
The  importance  of  the  question  altogether  arose  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  Assembly  was  called  to  decide  upon  one  of  the  most  mo. 
mentous  principles  ever  presented  to  the  Church  of  Christ  for  con- 
siderBtion.  Since  the  time  of  Constantino,  no  question  affecting  the  re- 
lation between  the  church  and  the  civil  magistrate  has  arisen  of  so  much 
moment  The  Church  of  Scotland  dared  not  shrink  from  a  decision  on 
a  principle  which  was  to  tell  upon  Christendom  in  all  future  time. 
Above  all,  she  was  bound,  as  an  established  church,  to  pronounce  on  a 
question  bearing  on  the  relation  of  the  civil  power  to  the  present  divided 
state  of  the  Christian  community.  We  refer  to  the  denominational 
principle,  as  the  scriptural  and  legitimate  development  of  the  establish- 
ment principle  in  reference  to  education.  On  the  denominational  principle, 
the  civil  power  says  to  the  various  Christian  denominations.  We  are 
willing  to  endow  your  schools  on  this  condition,  that  while  you  have  the 
exclusive  and  unfettered  superintendence  of  the  religious  element,  we 
will  be  allowed  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  secular  element  is  attended 
to.  We  do  not  presume  to  control  the  religious  element ;  this  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  we  will  not  intrude  into  the  sacred 
office.  We  claim  the  right  of  appointing  inspectors ;  we  do  not  presume 
to  give  them  an  ecclesiastical  status,  or  clothe  them  with  religious  func- 
tions.  We  can  claim  no  right  to  report  on  the  religious  education  given, 
^this  belongs  to  the  church's  functionaries.  The  school  is  as  sacred  as 
the  church,  and  as  exempt  from  secular  scrutiny.  The  teacher,  while 
freely  presenting  the  secular  branches  for  inspection,  can  peremptorily 
deny  the  inspector  all  access  to  the  religious  department  of  the  institu- 
^on.  Could  any  scheme  give  more  unfettered  power  to  the  church  ? 
Could  the  civil  power,  in  a  more  emphatic  way,  do  homage  to  the  ecclc- 
siastical  ?  Compare  this  state  of  matters  with  the  case  of  our  parish 
schools,  which,  on  the  whole,  form  the  best  model  of  a  national  system 
of  education.  Do  our  schools  in  India,  under  the  grants  in  aid,  come 
•hort  of  the  parish  schools  in  regard  to  religious  guarantee  ?  So  far  from 
this,  the  parish  school  guarantee  is  net  for  a  moment  to  be  compared  to 
that  of  the  Indian  scheme.     At  home>  the  schoolmaster  may  be  immoral 
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to  the  very  verge  of  libel.  While  going  throagh  the  'routine  of  the 
catechism^  his  religious  teaching  may  be  a  farce,  and  the  whole  tone  of 
the  school  may  be  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  yet  the  church  can  do  nothing. 
The  master  still  continues  in  the  charge,  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing  to 
the  parish.  But  what  is  the  state  of  things  in  India  ?  The  church  has 
the  sole  power  of  appointment  and  dismissal.  The  civil  power  does  not 
in  the  least  interfere.  The  church  can  thus  secure  not  merely  a  religious 
teaching  but  a  religious  teacher,  and,  should  the  tone  of  the  school  at 
any  time  sink,  the  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  church.  She  can  at 
once  appoint  a  man  imbued  with  religious  principle,  and  fitted  to  raise 
the  whole  character  of  the  school.  This  is  the  practical  working  of  the 
great  principle  which  the  church  was  called  on  to  homologate,  and  would 
it  be  right  for  her  to  shrink  from  her  duty  in  this  respect,  even  though 
it  should  not  be  in  her  power  to  carry  out  the  principle  into  practice. 

The  other  question  before  the  Assembly  was  one  of  policy.  While 
the  church  unequivocally  declared  her  approbation  of  the  principle  of 
the  grants,  circumstances  might  still  render  it  imprudent  actuaJly  to 
avail  herself  of  them.  Now  we  hold  that  this  is  still  an  open  question, 
-•^open  so  far  that  it  is  left  for  the  committee  to  decide  upon  it.  The 
Assembly  merely  affirmed  the  general  question, — the  principle  of  the 
grants :  it  depends  on  enquiry,  to  what  extent,  if  at  all,  we  avail  our- 
selves  of  the  grants.  It  is  important  that  this  should  be  kept  in  view, 
lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  the  65  who  voted  in  the  minority  were 
all  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  grants.  We  know  that  some  of  the 
most  influential  men  in  the  church  sympathise  with  the  minority  as  to 
the  practical  question,  while  they  altogether  repudiate  the  inference,  that 
they  are  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  grants  in  aid.  This  position  is 
perfectly  intelligible,  and  we  are  disposed  to  listen  to  arguments  for  and 
against  the  grants.  The  real  question,  in  a  pi'actical  point  of  view,  is  this. 
We  have  a  certain  sum  at  our  command.  How  can  this  sum  best  tell  on 
the  evangelisation  of  India  ?  Will  it  be  best  spent  in  direct  missionary 
work,  or  in  the  cause  of  education  ?  If  the  school  be  still  retained,  will 
our  object  be  best  secured  by  accepting  the  grants  in  aid,  with  the  ma- 
chinery of  an  education  of  a  high  order ;  or  by  trusting  entirely  to  our 
own  resources,  and  giving  the  education  a  wholly  missionary  aspect  ? 
This  is  quite  a  legitimate  gi'ound  to  take  up,  even  while  we,  in  the  most 
unequivocal  manner,  homologate  the  principle  of  the  grants  in  aid.  Were 
our  resources  inexhaustible  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  the  matter. 
We  could  occupy  every  available  position  in  India,  and  give  the  elements 
of  a  sound  religious  education  to  the  masses  in  India  as  we  do  at  home. 
The  church  is  now  engaged  in  a  movement  to  make  Privy  Council  grants 
available  throughout  the  whole  of  Scotland,  and,  had  we  the  same  re- 
sources in  India,  we  would  undoubtedly  be  under  a  similar  obligation  to 
take  advantage  of  the  grants  in  aid  offered  by  the  rulers  of  India.  Our 
policy  must  however  be  decided  very  much  by  the  resources  at  our  com- 
mand. We  doubt  not  that  the  indefatigable  convener  will  collect  all 
possible  information,  and  weigh  well  the  whole  aspect  of  things  before 
the  church  is  committed  to  an  actual  acceptance  of  the  grants  in  aid. 

One  element  in  the  decision  will  be  the  actual  character  of  our  schools 
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m  India  at  the  present  moment.  If  the  tranches  of  education^  and  the 
organiastion  be  such,  at  the  present  moment,  that  little  or  no  change  need- 
be  made«  then  there  can  be  no  scruple  to  accept  the  grants.  If  the 
schools,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  so  purely  a  missionary  and  special  cha- 
racter, that  the  grants  could  not  be  acceptable  without  destroying  that 
character,  then  there  would  be  good  ground  for  pausing  before  availing 
onnelves  of  the  grants.  We  have  before  us  a  programme  of  the  studies, 
both  at  Calcutta  and  Madras,  and  looking  over  the  gradation  of  classes 
and  the  subjects  taught  in  each,  we  would  say  that  they  are  such  as  would, 
if  wdl  taught,  necessarily  secure  grants,-^8upposing  that  in  India  the 
grants  are  administered  on  the  same  principle  as  those  in  this  country. 
The  operation  of  the  grants  in  aid  would  necessarily  be  to  give  the  church 
a  greater  assurance  that  the  work  she  has  herself  prescribed  is  properly 
executed  by  her  missionaries.  We  would  recommend  those  who  wish 
dearly  to  understand  the  nature  of  our  schools,  as  at  present  constituted, 
to  consult  Dr  Bryce's  excellent  work  on  "  Native  Education  in  India," 
published  in  1838.  Want  of  space  alone  prevents  us  from  largely  quot- 
ing from  its  pages,  in  order  to  shew  the  real  character  of  the  work  done 
by  our  institutions.  We  would  strongly  urge  the  Rev.  Doctor,  now  that 
the  first  edition  is  exhausted,  to  publish  another,  with  the  information 
brought  up  to  the  present  time.  His  invaluable  experience  ought  not 
to  be  lost  to  the  church  in  the  present  educational  crisis. 

Since  the  decision  of  the  General  Assembly,  two  facts  have  been 
breoght  clearly  to  light,  which  ought  to  have  much  weight  in  determin- 
ing the  policy  of  the  church.  The  firat  has  reference  to  the  subject  of 
affiliation.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  principle  involved;  for  nothing  but 
the  greatest  obtuseness  or  perversity  could  lead  any  one  to  object  to  it 
on  principle.  Is  there  any  compromise  of  principle  in  two  students,  one 
from  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  other  from  a  Protestant,  institution, 
going  to  a  neutral  and  secular  examining  board  or  university,  to  pass  an 
examination  for  the  army  or  navy,  the  civil  service  or  the  medical  pro. 
fession.  Do  the  two  religious  institutions  compromise  their  religious 
position,  merely  because  their  alumni,  after  being  emancipated  from  their 
jurisdiction,  pass  through  the  same  door,  to  occupy  similar  positions  in 
the  various  professions  of  life.  Why,  we  have  our  educational  institu* 
tions,  in  this  country,  virtually  affiliated  by  the  East  India  Company  ; 
for  the  candidates  for  the  civil  service  may  come  from  any  of  these  insti- 
tutions whatever  their  religious  character  may  be.  The  Indian  Univer- 
sitj  could,  at  this  moment,  affiliate  our  missionary  institutions  without 
our  consent.  They  might  say  to  our  students,  When  you  have  passed 
through  your  course  of  study,  we  are  willing  to  take  you  upon  examina- 
tion, and  bestow  academic  honours,  or  secular  situations,  as  the  case  may 
require.  We  could  not  possibly  prevent  this,  and  yet  this  is  all  that  is 
meant  by  affiliation.  This  is  not,  however,  the  point  to  which  we 
mean,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  advert.  The  point  is  this,  that  schools 
may  receive  grants  without  affiliation.  This  is  apparent  from  the  dis- 
patch itself;  but  the  understanding  of  the  matter  in  India  removes  all 
doubt.  The  affiliation  is  a  privilege,  conferred  only  on  certain  institu- 
tions that  come  up  to  a  certain  standard,  and  lead  the  pupils  over  a  wide 
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enough  field  for  the  examinations  of  the  university.  The  great  mass  of 
elementary  schools,  of  course,  cannot  aspire  to  the'lionour  of  affiliation, 
and  consequently  they  can  ohtain  grants  on  a  lower  ground  of  qualifica- 
tion  than  the  affiliated  schools.  Those,  who  were  staggered  by  the  term 
qffiliaiion,  will  now  find  the  ground  of  opposition  removed. 

The  other  important  fact  is,  that  grants  may  be  received  by  our 
institutions  at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Madras,  on  fulfilling  certain  con- 
ditions. It  was  at  first  rumoured,  that  these  institutions  were  cut  off 
from  all  aid.  This  turns  out  not  to  be  the  case.  The  Government  of 
India  were  naturally  averse  merely  to  substitute  their  own  grants  for  the 
voluntary  contributions  already  made.  Their  object  was  to  stimulate, 
rather  than  dry  up,  voluntary  contributions.  And  they,  therefore, 
Bcru}^ed  at  aiding  institutions  which  were  already  in  good  working  con- 
dition, if  there  was  no  exclusion  in  the  system  of  education  in  these 
institutions.  They,  however,  offer  to  give  the  requisite  aid,  if  the 
curriculum  of  our  institutions  be  raised  so  as  to  supersede,  to  some  extent, 
the  maintenance  of  their  own  colleges.  Government,  at  present,  main- 
tains colleges  at  their  own  expense,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  young  men 
for  the  various  situations  in  which  a  good  education  is  requisite.  In 
these  colleges  there  is  no  religion  taught ;  but  they  are  willing  to  assign 
the  work  to  our  institutions,  in  which  religion  forms  an  essential  element. 
Nothing  can  be  more  important  than  this.  It  shews  the  perfect  will- 
ingness of  the  Government  to  contract  their  own  religionless  system  so  as 
to  give  way  to  the  Christian  colleges  that  may  be  fostered  by  the  various 
Christian  churches.  The  position  of  the  Court  of  Directors  is  this : — 
We  have,  as  a  Court,  no  religious  constitution.  Our  members  may  be 
infidels,  Mahometans,  Hindoos,  and,  if  Christians,  we  may  have  every 
diversity  of  Christian  creed.  We  cannot  undertake  the  work  of  religious 
instruction  directly.  If  we  fix  upon  a  religion,  what  is  it  to  be  ?  Is  it 
to  be  the  religion  >3f  the  majority  of  the  people,  the  religion  of  the  majo- 
rity of  the  directors,  or  a  compromise  o\  all  religions  ?  In  £ngland  the 
supreme  civil  magistrate  is  bound,  by  the  constitution  of  the  country,  to 
maintain  the  Christian  religion  ;  but,  as  directors,  we  have  no  religious 
constitution,  and  it  is  only  through  the  church  that  religion  can  be  com- 
municated in  a  natural  form  to  the  people.  We  are  willing  to  band 
over  to  you  the  duty  of  training  religiously  this  vast  empire.  We  are 
willing  to  aid  your  institutions,  with  only  this  civil  guarantee,  that 
you  give,  along  with  religion,  such  a  secular  training  as  is  necessary  for 
carrying  on  the  machinery  of  goveniment.  Our  religionless  colleges  we 
are  willing  to  let  down  the  moment  you  are  ready  to  undertake,  with 
our  aid,  the  religious  and  secular  education  of  India.  This  is  the  posi- 
tion of  things  in  India.  And  can  we  in  the  face  of  Christendom,  and 
with  such  an  opening,  refuse  to  stretch  forth  the  hand  to  the  millions  of 
our  fellow  subjects  perishing  for  the  lack  of  knowledge. 

The  great  fallacy  that  runs  through  Dr  Veitch's  pamphlet,  and  indeed 
through  every  speech  on  the  same  side,  is,  that  which  ignores  the  diffe- 
rence between  two  antagonistic  systems  laid  down  in  the  dispatch.  Al- 
though this  has  been  so  oflen  exposed,  such  is  the  poverty  of  invention 
on  the  pait  of  our  opponents,  that  this  is  the  only  fallacy  in  which 
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thejr  cm  find  refuge ;  all  their  other  arguments  can  be  reduoed  to  thia 
limdMienlal  and  palpable  fallacy.  If  we  were  offered  an  apple«  sound 
OD  one  side  and  rotten  on  the  other,  Dr  Veitch  would  maintain  that  we 
most  swallow  it  as  whole,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  separate  the 
good  from  the  bad,  and  w»e  we,  before  his  eyes,  to  slice  off  the  good, 
and  throw  away  the  bad,  he  would  still  hold  the  thing  impossible.  He 
would  still  hold  that  his  logic  was  far  more  to  be  depended  on  than  the 
&et«  Now,  what  the  Assembly  declared  was,  that  the  one  half  of  the 
dispatch  is  perfectly  sound ;  that  it  exhibits  a  system  of  education  afford- 
ing a  &r  higher  guarantee  for  the  religious  element,  than  any  schools 
sided  by  the  civil  magistrate  have  possessed  since  the  promulgation  of 
Christianity  itself.  The  other  half,  the  church  has  condemned  and  cast 
away  as  unsound,  as  totally  wanting  the  grand  element  of  vitality,  viz., 
the  religious  element.  Could  the  church  have  more  emphatically  de- 
clared against  a  mere  secular  education.  Is  she  not  about  to  engage, 
with  other  missionary  churches,  in  the  mightiest  crusade  against  secular* 
ism  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.  And,  while  occupying  this  lofty 
position  in  the  face  of  Christendom,  she  is  covered  with  opprobrium  and 
reproach  by  some  of  her  own  children.  But  churches,  like  individual 
Christians,  must  be  prepared  in  every  great  work  to  have  their  good 
evil  spoken  of. 

Dr  Veitch  frequently  quotes  Dr  Duff  in  support  of  his  views,  and 
leems  very  triumphant  in  finding  such  an  excellent  ally.  Now  in 
matters  of  Christian  policy  it  is  quite  legitimate  to  quote  such  authority, 
and  certainly  there  is  no  one  more  entitled  to  be  heard,  on  the  question 
before  us,  than  Dr  Duff.  On  the  question  of  principle  tee  decline  the 
authority  even  of  Dr  Duff— our  only  appeal  in  such  a  case  is  '*  To  the  law 
and  to  the  testimony."  But  after  all  does  Dr  Duff  really  help  him  ;  can 
the  author  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Dr  Duff  is  the  warmest  supporter 
of  the  system,  and  that  he  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  its  originators. 
In  proof  of  our  position  let  us  refer  to  Dr  Duff's  examination  before  the 
eommittee  of  enquiry.  In  answer  to  a  question  (6249)  from  Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderley,  he  says,  **  The  time  is  come  when  the  government 
ought  to  extend  its  aid  to  all  other  institutions  by  whomsoever  originated 
and  supported  where  a  sound  general  education  is  communicated."  ''Does 
not  consider  grants  in  aid  as  abstractedly  the  best,  but  only  the  best  that 
Kerns  praeticable."  Ho  argues  that  as  the  object  of  government  is  to 
diffuse  improved  education,  **  They  ought  to  bring  the  principle  of  the 
Home  Government  measure  (the  Privy  Council  principle)  to  bear  on  the 
itate  of  things  in  India."  Question  6250.  '^  Are  tiie  Committee  to 
nndefBtand  thai  the  principle  you  would  wish  to  see  advocated  amongst 
the  natives  of  India  is,  that  grants  should  be  indiscriminately  in  aid  of  all 
schools  of  whatever  religion  or  however  they  might  conduct  their  educa- 
tion?" Answer.  "  What  I  have  suggested  is  this,  that  the  government 
should  adopt  the  measure  of  aiding  all  schools  and  colleges  where  sound 
approved  loiowledge  is  communicated  by  their  several  supporters  and  con- 
doeton  in  the  proportion  of  their  respective  efforts  on  the  principle  of 
helping  all  who  help  themselves,  on  condition  that  the  government  must 
k  allowed  to  take  cognizance,  through  its  own  inspectors,  of  that  depart- 
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ment,  witb  which  the  government^  as  such^  can  fiurly  grapple,  that  is  to 
Bay  the  department  of  a  sound  general  edaeation,  leaving  the  matter  of 
religious  instruction  as  a  thing  to  be  determined  by  the  parties  themselves, 
while  the  govemroent  maintains  towards  them  the  attitude  of  a  strict 
neutrality."  Question  6252.  Lord  Stanley.  "  You  would  not  wish  to  see 
any  religious  element  introduced  into  any  of  these  schools  ?  Answer.  Not 
as  enforced  or  directly  controlled  by  the  government."  This  opinion  of 
Dr  Duff  entirely  coincides  with  the  strongly  expressed  views  of  Dr  Inglis, 
the  founder  of  the  mission.  There  was  nothing  that  he  dreaded  more 
than  the  idea  that  the  government  of  India  should  undertake  directly 
the  teaching  of  religion,  and  consequently  held  that  if  they  give  any 
encouragement  to  a  religion  at  all,  it  must  be  in  the  way  mdicated  by 
Dr  Duff.  The  language  of  Dr  Chalmers  shortly  before  his  death,  in 
reference  to  the  home  education  question,  was  almost  identical  with  that 
of  Dr  Duff.  We  know  however  that  there  is  an  important  difference  be- 
tween our  home  Government  and  the  Court  of  Dii-ectors,  the  former  hav- 
ing by  the  constitution  of  the  country  a  distinct  corporate  religious  status 
while  the  latter  has  not.  All  the  great  Christian  minded  thinkers  of  our 
day  have  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  only  in  the  denominational 
principle,  that  we  can  find  a  sure  guarantee  for  the  religious  element. 

Before  closing  our  remarks,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge,  amidst  all  our 
censure,  that  the  pamphlet  displays  a  commendable  earnestness  and  in- 
tensity of  character,  which  only  makes  us  regret  the  more  that  the  author's 
talents  are  not  enlisted  in  a  better  cause.  We  trust  that  after  this  ebullition 
has  passed  over,  he  will  ponder  the  question  over  deeply,  seeking  light 
from  on  high, — that  he  will  yet  see  eye  to  eye  with  his  brethren,  and  that 
at  last  he  may  be  led  to  help  and  not  hinder  the  glorious  work  of  building 
up  the  walls  of  Zion  in  the  waste  places  of  heathenism. 


LAYS  AND  LEGENDS  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE.^ 

GaucB,  old  dassic  Greece,  dearly  do  we  love  thee.  We  love  thee  for 
thy  sunny  clime,  thy  fertile  fields,  thy  vine  clad  slopes,  thy  valleys  of 
surpassing  loveliness,  thy  hills  whose  summits  kiss  the  sky.  We  love 
thee  for  Uiy  sparkling  fountains,  and  thy  glassy  lakes,  in  whose  pdlucid 
waters,  as  ancient  fables  tell,  the  nymphs  were  wont  to  bathe  their  well- 
formed  limbs.  We  love  thee  for  thy  blue  meandering  streams,  upon 
whose  grassy  banks  the  shepherds  sat  «nd  piped  sweet  melody,  while 
safely  grazed  their  peaceful  flocks.  More,  aye  more,  do  we  love  tbse 
for  that  noble  race  of  men  which  from  thy  bosom  sprung,  that  nice 
of  warriors,  historians,  philosophers,  and  poets,— »warrior8  whose  deeds 
have  made  thee  hallowed  ground,  a  consecrated  land-^historians  who 
have  recorded  in  imperishable  pages,  deeds  of  never*dying  cenown^ 
philosophers  whose  very  names  are  as  familiar  to  us  as  they  were 
to  their  own  countrymen  in  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and  whose 
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writlon  have  moulded  the  philosophic  thinking  of  the  world  in  every 
suooeeding  stage  of  its  history — poets  wh»  have  earned  for  themselves 
sad  for  the  land  of  their  nativity^  a  name  and  a  fiime  that  can  only 
prish  m  the  wreck  of  universal  nature.  Yes,  Hellas^  ancient  Hellas, 
it  is  Dot  in  our  disposition  to  refrain  from  admiring  thee.  We  envy 
not  the  man  who  can  think  of  that  land 

**  Where  not  a  mountain  rears  its  head  unsung,** 

vithoot  emotion^  without  having  stirred  within  him  feelings  akin  to. 
lore:  nor  do  we  envy  that  man  who  can  review  in  his  own  mind  that 
bistory  of  thine— that  long  eventful  and  glorious  history,— without  being 
filled,  in  his  utmost  sou),  with  admiration  at  the  noble  deeds  therein 
displayed.  Everything  connected  with  Greece  has  a  charm  for  us.  Its 
hills  snd  valloys,  its  mountains  and  lakes,  its  springs  and  its  rivers,  its 
authentic  history,  its  mythical  and  traditionary  lore,  are  all  associated 
vith  our  earliest  recollections  and  enjoyments.  We  have  not  yet  for- 
gotten our  school-boy  and  our  college  days.  We  still  remember  with 
what  infinite  delight  we  used  to  dwell  on  every  incident  connected  with 
that  classic  country.  And  now,  as  in  our  peaceful  retreat  we  sit  and 
BiQie  alone,  while  tha  wind  howls  loud  without  and  the  fire  bums  bright 
within,  all  the  recollections  of  the  past  come  rushing  on  our  souls,  those 
bills  and  valleys,  those  lakes  and  streams,  those  glorious  fields  of  battle, 
of  which  in  other  days  we  used  to  read — all  find  a  place  in  the  secret 
chambers  of  our  memory.  And  there  are  passing  now  before  our  mental 
▼ision  in  a  long  and  noble  train,  those  warrior  men,  those  famed  recorders 
of  their  deeds,  those  heaven  illuniined  thinkers,  those  singers  of  immortal 
verse. 

There  towers  Olympus,  where  the  gods  in  solemn  conclave  sat :  Ossa 
there  and  Pelion  too,  by  impious  hands  upreared,  to  scale  the  battle* 
mmts  of  heaven  and  force  the  throne  of  Jove. 

^  From  their  foundations,  loosening  to  and  fro 
They  plucked  the  seated  hills  wiUi  all  their  load, 
Rocks,  waters,  woods,  and  by  the  shaggy  tops 
UpllftiQgy  bore  them  in  their  hands.*' 

Thers  too  Cyllene  rises,  the  &bled  birth-place  of  the  winged  Mercury> 

^hit  stepping  stone,  when,  as  the  messenger  of  the  immortal  gods,  the 

'*  Deonim  nuncius,"  he  started  from  or  "  lighted  on  the  heaven  kissing 

hill/'— «id  there  too  were  the  haunts  of  Pan, — **  Pan  ovium  custos"— 

^  Where  the  shepherds  told  their  tales  of  old 

By  the  blue  Arcadian  streams.'* 

On  the  slopes  of  Citheron  and  Helicon  the  Muses  dwelt :  here  the  Aoniae 
puellae  had  their  favourite  haunts.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  name  Par- 
nasgus— *'  mens  Phoebo  Bromioque  sacer" — whose  mystic  height  many  & 
bapleas  youth  has  striven,  but  striven  in  vain,  to  climb : — nor 

'^  Flowery  hill  Hymettos,  with  the  sound 
Of  bees'  industrious  murmur.'* 

All  these  names  are  sacred  to  the  student  of  the  classics.  Nor  are  theta 
•U.    Who  baa  not  heard  of 
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"  Sandy  Ladon's  liliad  lianks  ?" 
Of  Alpheus  "  that  renowned  flood  ?"  of  "  Helicon's  hannonioiu  spring  V 
of  fons  Castalius  ?  of  Ferine  ?  and  of  the  famous  waters  of  the  fountain 
CUtor  ?  Who  would  envy  him  whose  breast  these  names  do  not  inspire  ? 
who  has  no  fond  recollections  that  endear  them  to  his  memory  ?  To 
us  they  are  doubly  dear — for  the  associations  with  which  they  them- 
selves are  encompassed,  for  the  glorious  thoughts  with  which  the  very 
mention  of  their  names  inspires  us,  and  for  the  recollections  of  other 
days  with  which  they  fill  our  breast.  Let  the  statesman  drag  his  life 
along,  and  spend  his  days  and  nights  in  laying  plans  and  devising 
measures  to  gain  or  to  retain  a  sovereign's  or  a  nation's  favour — let  the 
merchant  continue  to  derive  his  sole  pleasure  and  delight  "  in  counting 
his  sure  gains  and  hurrying  back  for  more" — ^let  the  man  of  business 
labour  at  his  desk,  and  continue  to  have  his  life  bound  up  within  bis 
ledger  and  his  day-book,  nay,  further,  let  the  man  of  science-— ennobling 
science— pursue  his  researches  through  the  pathless  wastes  of  starry 
realms,  or  on  the  hills  and  in  the  quarries  of  our  mother  earth, — we  envy 
none  of  them.  Be  it  ours  to  dwell  amidst  the  silent  ages  of  the  pa8t> 
and  to  hold  converse  with  the  "  mighty  dead,"  to  revel  amidst  the  de- 
lights of  Grecian  lore  and  literature,  and  we  are  content.  To  come 
down  to  the  region  of  prose  therefore,  and  to  use  a  modem  phrase,  our 
readers  will  perceive  that  we  are  **  intensely  Greek" — we  say  intensely. 
But  it  is  not  of  Greece  so  much  as  of  the  Greeks  that  we  would  speak. 
We  love  thee  Hellas,  but  those  old  Greek  men  we  love  them  more  r 
and  we  can  well  remember  with  what  thrilling  and  heartfelt  emotion, 
we  traced  the  fortunes  of  those  illustrious,  and  oflen  ill-requited  warriors, 
whose  names  stand  out  so  prominently  on  the  pages  of  history.  We 
shall  come  to  their  mythical  or  traditionary  history  before  we  close, 
meanwhile  the  subject  prompts  us  to  recall,  as  far  as  they  can  be  recall- 
ed, the  feelings  which  in  early  youth  arose  within  our  breast,  when  for 
the  first  time,  and  all  ignorant  of  the  results,  we  watched  the  fortune 
and  traced  the  career  of  those  Grecian  states,  and  of  those  old  Greek 
men. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  even  the  most  casual  reader  in  reference 
to  them,  is  their  noble  self-sacrificing  disinterestedness,  their  deep-rooted 
patriotism — that  intense  love  of  country  which  even  the  grossest  injus- 
tice on  the  part  of  their  countrymen  could  not  quench.  Who  has 
read  without  intense  interest,  and  without  the  desire  of  reading  agais 
and  again,  those  glorious  fights  in  which  the  Greeks  asserted  and  main- 
tained  their  independence  agunst  the  power  and  might  of  Persia  ?  Yes, 
'tis  well.  Memory  has  not  proved  &lse  to  us.  Dim  through  the  vista 
of  years  rise  the  feelings  and  emotions,  with  which,  all  trembling  with 
anxiety,  far  more  keen  and  intense  than  that  which  the  most  ardent  of 
novel  readers  ever  felt  for  a  favourite  hero,  we  watched  the  movemeoti 
and  the  battle  order  of  that  little  but  devoted  band  of  Athenians,  who 
on  the  plains  of  Marathon  withstood,  and  nobly  overcame  the  invading 
hosts  of  Persia.  We  cannot  convey  to  our  readers  those  youthful  feelings, 
nor  would  we  if  we  could.  And  in  that  second  and  more  threatening 
invasion^  we  cannot  tell  the  detestation  we  felt  for  the  traitor  Shepherd, 
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whose  baseness  was  the  means  of  calling  forth  the  noblest  tribute  that 
patriotism  could  demand,  and  the  noblest  sacrifice  that  a  patriot  could 
offer.     And  passing  over  much  that  is  interesting,  and  more  that  is  noble 
and  generous  in  the  conduct  of  those  old  Oreek  warriors,  we  yet  can  re- 
member how,  with  a  map  of  the  country  before  us,  we  traced  the 
journey  of  the  illustrious  ten  thousand,  sympathized  with  them  in  all 
the  difficulties  they  bad  to  encounter  during  their  famous  retreat  through 
a  hostile  country,  and  with  them  exclaimed,  ^aXarri;,  OaKaTni ;  when 
from  the  heights  of  Teches  they  first  beheld  the  sea.     There  is  not  within 
the  whole  range  of  history  a  country  that  can  boast  of  so  many  illustri- 
ous patriots  as  old  Hellas.     Scotland  has  her  Wallace  and  her  Bruce, 
Switzerland  has  her  Tell,  England  has  her — ^nobody  in  particular  that 
we  remember  of  at  present— but  as  for  Greece,  we  could  mention  a  score 
without  drawing  breath.     There  is  something  peculiar  too  about  those 
old  Greek  heroes.     They  fought  and  bled,  not  because  they  were  indif- 
ferent to  life  and  to  its  pleasures ;  no,  no,  they  loved  life,  but  they  loved 
their  country  and  its  freedom  better.     In  everything  they  behaved  like 
men,  and  he  who  conducted  himself  like  a  hero  in  the  presence  of  his 
enemies,  was  not  ashamed,   when  occasion  called,  to  yield  to  those 
passions  and  emotions  which  nature  has  implanted  in  every  bosom. 
What  a  contrast  is  presented  to  us  between  the  Roman  and  the  Greek 
in  this  respect.     We  cannot  but  admire  the  severe  virtue  of  a  Cato  and 
a  Brutus,  and  their  devoted  self-denial,  still  we  cannot  but  condemn  that 
reckless  disregai-d  of  life,  and  that  affected  contempt  of  its  rational  pleasures 
and  enjoyments  which  they  invariably  displayed.     We  hate  their  stiff 
aristocratic  haughtiness — their  cool  indifferentism,  which  led  them  it  is 
true  to  despise  danger  and  death,  but  which  deprived  them  of  all  those 
feelings  and  emotions  which  are  the  natural  birthright  of  every  human 
b^g.     In  attempting  to  be  more  than  men,  their  stoicism  made 
them  less.     Their  own  doctrine  of  living  conformably  to  nature— reason 
as  they  defined  it— -ought  to  have  taught  them  that  it  is  natural  for  man, 
and  consequently  reasonable,  to  give  outward  expression  to  inward  emo- 
tions, to  laugh  when  he  feels  merry,  to  look  grave  when  he  is  sad,  and 
to  shed  the  bitter  tear  when  sorrow  presses  heavily  upon  him.     Far 
different  fi!t>m  the  Romans  were  those  old  Greek  men.     Was  their 
country's  independence  at  stake  ?  then  they  faced  danger  and  death,  not 
because  they  despised  life  and  its  pleasures,  but  because  they  preferred 
to  die  free  men  than  to  live  as  slaves.     And  when  the  fight  was  over 
and  their  freedom  won,  then  they  mingled  with  the  rest  of  their  country- 
men, and  performed  the  duties  of  ordinary  citizens.     They  fought  and 
bled^  that  thus  they  might  enjoy  life  more  fully,  that  thus  in  their 
hearths  and  their  homes  they  might  enjoy  those  blessings  which  the  gods 
had  sent  them.     Nor  did  the  greatest  warriors  consider  it  beneath  them 
to  unbend  within  their  own  domestic  circle — as  the  story  of  Agesilaus  most 
fully  testifies.     In  a  word,  the  Greeks  were  men  in  every  sense  of  the 
tenn.     Were  they  wounded  in.  battle?  then  they  are  represented  as 
howling  in  their  course  over  the  plain ;  were  they  insulted  %  then  they  had 
their  revenge ;  were  they  angry?  then  they  stormed  and  raved;  were 
thej  merry  ?  they  indulged  in  laughter ;  were  they  sad  ?  they  went  sor- 
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rowing  with  their  (kces  to  the  earth  ;  nor  were  they  ashamed  to  express 
the  overflowings  either  of  joy  or  sorrow  in  a  manner  in  which  the  stoical 
and  unnatural  Roman  would  have  considered  a  shameless  weakness. 

In  everything,  even  in  war,  the  Oreeks  were  superior  to  the  Romans. 
In  literature  there  can  no  comparison  he  instituted.  Here  old  Hellas 
stands  alone.  The  Roman  oretors,  philosophers,  and  poets>  we  could 
count  upon  our  fingers.  As  for  the  Greecian,  'twould  be  a  task  even 
to  mention  their  names.  We  hope  we  do  not  express  an  unchristian 
sentiment,  when  we  say  that  we  could  have  listened  to  the  *'Son 
of  Euphosion/'  as  he  rehearsed  his  own  deep  dark  gloomy  tragedies,  or 
to  the  gentle  Sophocles,  while  he  warbled  forth  his  charming  melodies 
in  strams  of  surpassing  loveliness  and  beauty.  Yes,  we  could  willingly 
have  sat  at  the  feet  of  Socrates  or  Plato,  and  heard  their  discourses 
on  the  **  Immortality  of  the  Soul,"  uttered  with  that  earnestness  which 
we  cannot  but  suppose  that  in  their  heart  of  hearts  they  felt,  or  have 
listened  to  those  impassioned  torrents  of  eloquence  which  were  poured 
forth  by  the  noblest  of  orators,  in  the  noblest  of  all  languages.  But  to 
pass  from  what  is  authentic  in  Greek  history,  to  what  is  traditionary, 
we  cannot  fail  to  observe  how  much  the  mythical,  the  poetical,  and  the 
religious  were  blended  together.  During  that  long  age,  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  heroic,  the  wondrous  deeds  that  are  said  to  have  been 
done,  are  so  mixed  up  with  that  which  is  evidently  fabulous — ^the  true 
and  the  false  comingle  so  closely,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  what 
is  fact  and  what  is  fiction.  Of  necessity  then  those  myths  are  poetical, 
for  poetry  delights  in  that  which  is  fabulous  and  but  imperfectly  known. 
Nay,  more,  not  only  are  they  poetical — this  is  saying  too  little,— they 
contain  within  them  the  very  highest  elements  of  poetry.  Crities  may 
«ay  what  they  will,  we  place  narrative  poetry — ^in  which  category  we 
rank  the  Epic — in  the  very  foremost  rank.  We,  in  fact,  consider  it  the 
very  highest  species  of  poetry.  These  Grecian  myths  then,  we  hold, 
•contain  the  very  essence  of  poetry,  and  to  the  existence  of  these  myths 
^he  Greeks  are  in  great  part  indebted  for  the  exalted  position  which  they 
unquestionably  attained,  both  in  literature,  in  philosophy,  and  in  art. 
Strip  Greece  of  her  mythological  lore,  and  you  deprive  her  of  the  bright- 
est jewel  in  her  diadem.  We  speak,  of  course,  in  regard  to  the  poetical, 
not  in  reference  to  the  religious  element.  The  Christian  lover  of  Greek 
mythology  can  realize  to  the  full,  and  comprehend  in  its  length  and 
breadth,  the  immensity  of  the  blessing  which  Christianity  has  conferred 
upon  mankind,  and  can  fully  understand  the  depths  of  that  depravity 
from  which  it  has  raised  him.  We  must  not  therefore  be  misunderatood. 
We  are  instituting  no  comparison  between  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  religion  of  Christians — it  is  of  the  poetic  element  alone  we  speak. 
We  are  not  heathens,  but  sincere  Christians ;  and  it  is  because  we  are 
so,  that  we  have  said  what  we  have  said. 

Holding  therefore,  as  we  do,  that  those  myths  contain  the  very  essence 
of  poetry— that  they  are  in  &ct  so  many  poems— and  bdng  moreover 
lovers  of  Grecian  literature,  it  was  with  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
interest,  indeed,  that  we  took  tip  "  Lays  and  Legends  of  Andent  Greece," 
by  Professor  Blackte.     Aware  as  we  are  of  the  Professor's  genius  and  en- 
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thufliasiD,  we  were  prepared  for  aomethiag  that  wouH  be  inBtmeting  at 
least  to  the  loven  of  Grecian  literature ;  and  certainly  we  have  not  been 
diaaj^Nunted.  Professor  Blaekie^  we  dare  say^  is  equally  careless  of  our 
piuae  as  of  our  blame^  while  we  are  free,  as  far  as  btrinsic  merit  is  con- 
oemed,  to  accord  hini  either  the  one  or  Uie  other.  In  all  sincerity  then« 
we  thank  him  for  these  **  Lays  and  Legends^**  for  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  he  deserves  more  commendaticm  for  the  subjects  he  has  chosen, 
than  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  those  subjects.  As  Lays, 
they  are  not  inferior  to  any  we  have  seen*  We  are  prepared  to  try  them 
by  the  very  highest  standard.  In  the  combination  of  smoothness  and 
strength^  they  are  perhaps  inferior  to  the  "  Lays  of  Rome ;"  but  in  that 
which  constitutes  the  heart  and  soul  of  genuine  poetry,  they  are— we 
know  we  are  treading  on  delicate  ground — they  are  not  inferior.  The 
reason  of  this,  however,  is  perh^  due  to  the  theme  chosen  by  the  Pro- 
fessor, for  the  mythological  lore  of  Gretee  gives  &r  more  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  the  genuine  poetic  faculty,  than  anything  that  Rome  or  her 
warrior  sons  could  supply.  If,  however,  we  try  them  by  a  different 
standard,  the  *'  Lays  of  the  Cavaliers,"  we  shall  find  that  they  are  equal 
to  them,  often  in  vigour,  and  always  in  poetic  feeling.  This  it  must  be 
allowed  is  very  high  praise,  still  it  is  not  higher  than  they  deserve,  as 
we  are  prepared  to  show  by  copious  quotations* 

The  "  Lays  and  Legends"  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.,  the  my- 
thological and  the  historical.  The  first  begins  with  "  Pandora,"  and  ends 
with  the  ''  Judgment  of  Paris ;"  the  second  begins  with  "./Eschylus,"  and 
ends  with  **  Polemo."  According  to  the  ancient  myth.  Pandora  was  the 
first  of  mortal  females,  made  with  clay  by  Vulcan,  at  the  request  of  Jove, 
to  punish  the  impiety  and  aitifice  of  Prometheus,  or  perhaps  to  divert 
him  fix>m  his  purpose  of  moulding  from  the  senseless  clay  the  human 
form.  All  the  gods  gave  her  a  giC  ^nd  Vulcan  framed  for  her  a  curi- 
ous box,  which,  when  opened  by  the  over  inquisitive  Epimetheus,  was 
found  to  contain  all  manner  of  diseases.  Hermes  was  deputed  to  pre. 
sent  Pandora  to  the  **  femous  moulder."  The  following  beautiful  pas- 
sage describes  the  ''gentle  f^  one"  thus  offered  to  the  unyielding 
Titan: — 

**Lo!  he  comes  the  nimble  sandled 

Aiiy-footed  god, 
And  with  softly  soothing  motion 

Waves  his  golden  rod. 
Nor  comes  alone :  behind  him  bieathiag 

Rosy  beautv  warm. 
Veiled  with  glory  iridescent. 

Floats  a  gentle  fbnn. 
O  she  is  Cur  beyond  oompaie  1 

Her  the  Thunderer  h^gh, 
With  all  beauty's  bmvery  pranked. 

To  trick  the  Titan's  eye. 
Her  thy  forging  wit  Hephsestas 

Cuimingl^  uid  fam^ 
Every  god  his  virtue  save 

To  make  a  perfisct  oame. 
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With  8olt-flwelliog  smoothnen  Venat 

Rounded  evezy  limb. 
And  her  full  deep  eye  oeruleaa 

Paahed  with  wanton  whim. 
Round  her  chiselled  mouth  the  Graces 

Wove  their  wieathiDgs  rare. 
All  his  sunny  radiance  Phoebus 

Showered  upon  her  hair. 
Juno  gave  the  lofty  stature 

That  beseems  the  queen, 
Dian  the  light-footed  grace 

That  trips  the  springy  green ; 
Tuned  her  throat  the  grace  of  muses 

To  the  perfect  bird ; 
Hermes  mm  her  tongue  sweety  suasivis 

Winged  the  witching  word. 
With  a  various-pictured  vesture. 

Woven  thin  and  fine, 
From  her  loom  celestial  Pallas 

Clad  the  shape  divine." 

Nothwithstanding  the  beauty  of  the  **  well-doweied  female, 

"  Wise  Prometheus 
Turns  his  &oe  away  f 

and  then  the  wbged  messenger  commands  the  Huses  to  charm  the 
strong  willed  Titan. 

'« Charm  his  ear  attendant  muses ; 

With  quick  rapture  thrill 
Every  life-string!  mighty  music 

Tames  the  stoutest  will. 
Spake  the  god,  and  like  bright  wavelets 

Of  the  sounding  sea. 
Filled  the  Titan's  ear  a  gentle 

Rush  of  melody. 
Sounds  as  when  the  quire  of  Phoebus 

Trip  with  tinklmg  feet, 
Round  thy  fair  fount  Aguiippe, 

Smging  clear  and  sweet 
Sounos  as  when  goat^footed  Faunua 

In  a  mossy  nook. 
Pipes  his  drowsy  reed  at  noon-day    ' 

To  the  murmering  brook ; 
Sounds  so  rare  as  Jove  Olympian 

Drinks  with  ravished  ears, 
When  he  hears  the  beat  clamorous 

Of  the  travelling  spheres. 
Every  sound  that  voicefol  April 

Lends  the  floating  breese^ 
Laden  with  the  fragrant  biudeo 

From  the  fresh-tipt  trees : 
With  such  sweet  assailing  voices 

Cunning  Hermes  plied  ' 
Wise  Prometheus ;  out  the  Titan 

The  strong  Ipell  defied.** 
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We  give  theee  quotations  without  remark.  If  thej  do  not  commend 
themaelvea  to  the  reader  as  beautiful^  we  are  sorry  for  him.  Nothing 
that  we  couM  say  would  have  the  least  effect  in  convincing  him  of  their 
merit.  As  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  take  up  every  one  of  the  *'  Lays/' 
we  pass  over  the  next  four, — to  wit,  "  Prometheus,"  "  The  Naming  of 
Athena/'  "  Bellerophon,"  and  ''  Iphiginia,"  all  of  which  are  admirable 
in  themselveB,  and  display  throughout  great  vigour  of  style  and  depth  of 
feeling.  As  lays  they  are  all  b«iutifuJ,  and  we  might  with  all  safety 
have  made  extracts  from  them  at  random,  but  such  is  not  our  plan.  We 
select,  therefore,  the  three  following  for  particular  quotation  and  comment, 
viz.,  "The  Wail  of  an  Idol,"  "Ariadne,"  and  ''Galatea/'  convinced 
as  we  are  that  these  will  be  found  to  be  the  best  in  every  respect. 

As  a  lay,  and  as  a  just  representation  of  that  which  it  is  intended  to 
represent,  the  "  Wail  of  an  Idol "  is  perhaps  the  best  we  ever  read. 
There  is  something  so  sad,  so  cheerless,  so  pitiful,  so  dolorous,  in  the 
very  flow  of  the  verses,— not  to  speak  of  the  sense  at  all, — ^that  one  can. 
not  help  getting  sad  out  of  sympathy  with  the  weary-wailing  ghost, 
that 

'*  Sings  his  own  sad  knell." 

In  order  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  we  do  not  estimate  this  lyric  too  highly, 
we  have  again  looked  into  the  "  Lays  of  Rome  /'  but  we  can  find  no- 
thing that  pleases  us  so  well  as  this.  We  have  read  it^  aye  twenty 
times,  and  each  time  with  greater  pleasure.  We  are  only  sorry  that 
we  cannot  quote  the  whole  of  this  sad,  dolorous  lay.  We  ai*e  sorry, 
chiefly  because  it  is  difiicult  to  make  a  selection  when  every  stanza  is 
equal  to  every  other;  and  when  one  sometimes  inclines  to  the  one, 
sometimes  to  the  other.  We  have  consumed  a  lull  quarter  of  an  hour 
in  tiymg  to  select  the  finest  passage ;  and  now  we  quote  at  random  :— 

**  O  dreary  dreary  shades ! 
O  sad  and  sonless  glades  i 
O  yellow,  yellow  meads 

Of  asphodel! 
Where  the  dream-like  idol  strays^ 
On  lone  and  haunted  ways, 
Through  Hades*  weary  maze. 
And  sings  his  own  sad  knell. 

*<  O  sullen,  sullen  sky ! 
Where  the  brown  bat  wings, 
And  the  lone  bird  sings 
A  chant  like  the  chant  of  death ; 
While  sad  souls  wake 
The  stagnant  lake 
With  a  sobbing,  stmggHnff  breath. 
O  sad,  O  sad  is  the  wail  of  the  stream, 
Mingling  its  si^bs  with  the  dead  man's  dream  ; 
Winding,  winding,  nine  times  round, 
Weaiy  wandering;  'scapeless  bound! 
And  the  black,  bladi  klne, 

In  lazy  ranks, 
Are  cropping  the  sickly  herb 
Prom  the  reedy  dtygiah  banks; 
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And  hisriog  tfaixin 
With  poisoned  blooOi 
Are  crawling  through  the  alimy  mud. 


^  O  sad  Is  the  throne, 

Dark,  drear,  alone, 
Of  the  stem,  relentless  pair  t 
O  dreary,  dreary  shades ! 
O  sad  and  sunleaa  glades  t 
O  vellow,  yeUow  meads 

Of  asphodel  1 
O  loveless,  joyless  homes ! 
O  weary,  starless  domes ! 
Where  the  wind-swept  idol  roams, 
And  sighs  his  own  saa  knell. 

^'  0  sullen,  solemn,  silent  clime  I 
O  lazy  pace  of  noiseless  time  1 
O  where  are  the  many-coloured  joys  of  earth  I 
O  where  is  the  loud  strong  voice  of  mirth  ? 

O  where  is  the  change 

Of  joy  and  woe  if 

The  love  of  friend, 

The  hate  of  foe? 
O  where  is  the  bustle  of  many- winged  life  ? 
And  of  man  with  man  the  many-mingling  strife  ? 

«'  O  Hermes  I  leader  of  the  dead,— 
Thou  winged  god 
Of  the  golden  rod,-— 
O  lead  me,  lead  me  further  sUll  t 
Lead  me  to  Lethe's  silent  stream. 
That  I  may  drink,  deep  drink  my  fill, 
And  wash  from  my  soul  this  long  life  dream 
O  lead  me,  lead  me  to  Lethe's  shore. 
Where  memory  lives  no  more." 

The  beautiful  legend  of  Ariadne  embodies,  as  the  Pkoleasor  tells  us  in 
his  notes,  a  principle  more  Christian  than  Hellenic ;  the  principle^  to 
wit,  which  may  be  called  the  conseeratiwi  of  narrow.  The  legend  itaelf 
is  soon  told.  Theseus,  the  son  of  Aegeus,  King  of  Athens*  went  to  Crete 
among  the  seven  chosen  youths  whom  the  Athenians  sent  yearly  to  be 
devolved  by  the  Minotaur.  When  there,  Ariadnoj  the  daughter  of 
Minos,  became  enamoured  of  him,  and  by  her  means  he  was  enabled  to 
kill  the  Minotaur,  and  to  escape  from  the  labrymth.  Theseus  sailed 
from  Crete,  carrying  his  deliverer  with  him  ;  but  bong  driven  by  con- 
tiary  winds  to  take  refuge  in  the  island  of  Naxot>  he  left  the  too-con« 
fiding  Ariadne  there  to  perish.  The  Lay  before  us  veprssenta  her  alone 
in  her  "  living  tomb." 

^'  Ariadne,  Ariadne, 
Thou  art  left  i^lone^  alone ; 
And  the  son  of  Attio  A^geii% 
Faithless  Theseus^  he  is  Sowil" 

Such  is  the  legend  into  which  the  Professor  wwtM  to  have  thrown  his 
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whole  loul.    We  ihould  be  aitonishedy  indeed,  if  the  mdnr  did  not  ad* 
mire  the  fcOowing  hymn  :*-^ 

<*  Wake,  Ariadne! 
Wake  from  thy  dmnben ; 
Wake  with  new  heart, 
Which  no  sorrow  enoumbeie ! 
Black  night  is  away  now, 
And  fflonons  day  now 

Reddens  apace. 
The  white  mists  are  fleeing, 
And  o'er  the  iEgean, 
His  shining  steeds  follow 
The  call  of  Apollo, 
And  snort  for  the  raee. 
Hark !  through  thy  slumben^ 
Undolant  numbers 

Quicken  the  air ! 
O'er  the  iEgean 
Swells  the  loud  poean 

With  melody  rare ; 
The  dear-throated  flute, 
And  the  sweet-sounding  lata. 
The  cymbals'  shrill  jangle, 
And  tmkltng  triangle. 

And  tambour,  are  there. 
Wake,  Ariadne ! 
Look  tlirough  thy  slumbenl 
The  Msenads  to  meet  thee. 
Marshal  their  nnmbexs. 
Down  from  the  sky 
Dionysus  has  sent  them ; 
Rosiest  beauty 
Venus  has  lent  them. 
Hovering  nigh. 
Their  thm  robes  floating ; 
With  balm  in  their  eye. 
Thy  wounds  they  are  noting. 

O  Ariadne ! 
Blest  be  the  bride 
(So  echoes  their  song) 
That  shall  sleep  by  the  side 
Of  the  wine-goid  strong* 
Fair  Ariadne ! 
Daughter  of  Minos, 
Though  earth  may  xejeet  thee, 
Great  Dionysus 
AboTe  shall  expect  thee. 
Like  a  gem  then  shalt  idiine 
'Mid  the  brieht  starry  glory ; 
A  name  shall  be  thine 
With  the  fiunons  in  stoir. 
Wake,  Ariadne, 
From  earth's  heavy  alambeiB ; 
Wake  to  new  life. 
Which  no  sorrow  eneambers*" 
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Having  occupied  so  much  space  already^  and  given  so  many  long  quo- 
tations, we  shall  take  leave  of  the  myths  by  presenting  the  reader  with 
one  of  the  finest  passages  in  "  Galatea." 

*'  It  was  an  hour  of  stillness, 
In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 
Midway  between  the  cool  eve 
And  the  sultry  ray  of  noon. 
Thin  clouds  were  floating  idly. 
And  with  his  changing  rays 
The  playful  sun  bedappl^ 
The  green  and  ferny  braes. 
The  birds  were  chirping  &intly, 
It  scarcely  was  a  song ; 
But  the  breath  of  green  creation 
And  fragrant  life  was  strong. 
The  lazy  trees  were  nodding, 
The  flowers  were  half  awake. 
And  toilsome  men  were  basking 
Like  the  serpent  in  the  brake. 
The  Borean  winds  were  sleeping. 
Asleep  was  ocean's  roar. 
And  ripple  was  chasing  ripple 
On  the  silver-sounding  shore : 
The  countless  ocean  daughters. 
Were  weaving  from  the  waves 
Bright  webs  of  scattered  sunlight 
To  deck  their  sparry  caves ; 
And  in  her  sapphire  chamber 
Of  lucent  beauty  rare. 
The  sea-green  Amphltrite 
Was  plaiting  her  sea-green  hair. 


The  lovely  Galatea 

Within  a  silent  bay. 

With  her  dear  shepherd  Acis 

In  blest  seclusion  lay. 

High  craggy  rodks  steep-rising 

The  bosomed  beach  enclose; 

And  at  the  feet  of  the  goddess 

The  rippling  ocean  flows. 

The  shepherd  sang  to  please  her : 

He  piped  a  simple  air, 

And  as  he  sang  gazed  alway 

Into  that  face  so  fair ; 

He  drank  the  dew  of  heaven, 

Deep  draughts  of  beauty  rare. 

And  he  never  could  weary  gazinff 

On  the  face  of  the  sea  nymph  fiur. 

He  sang  the  shepherd  of  Latmoa, 

Endymion  the  blest^ 

He  sang  his  sweet  day  labour 

And  his  sweeter  night  of  rest 

His  labours  sweet  and  easy 

Beneath  the  sunny  cope 

To  watch  the  fleecy  wanderers 
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Tliat  cropped  the  Carian  slope : 

His  rest  more  sweet  when  UiaD 

Fleet  huntress  of  the  woods ; 

Came  bounding  over  the  mountains, 

Came  leaping  over  the  floods, 

Came  dancing  over  the  rivers, 

That  with  her  beauty  shone, 

To  see  in  mellow  moonlight 

The  sleep  of  Endymlon. 

She  looked  on  the  lovely  sleeper, 

l*he  soul  that  knew  no  strife ; 

He  look'd  like  some  spotless  marble 

God-wakened  into  life. 

She  bended  gently  o'er  Iiim ; 

Beneath  his  breast  of  snow. 

She  heard  the  pure  blood  flowing 

So  musical  below. 

She  smoothed  the  mossy  pillow 

Beneath  him  as  he  slept, 

And  a  fragrant  flower  sprang  near  him. 

Each  tear  the  goddess  wept. 

She  kiss'd  his  cheeks  so  downy, 

So  beautiful  so  brown. 

And  amidst  his  locks  so  golden 

She  wove  a  silver  crown. 

Her  breath  was  music  round  him, 

And  her  presence  fancies  fair, 

That  cradled  the  happy  dreamer 

In  a  winged  and  rosy  lair. 

She  lookM  on  the  sleeping  shepherd. 

And  her  love  with  gazing  grew, 

And  the  limbs  of  mb  lovely  mortal 

She  bathed  in  immortal  dew." 

We  have  thus^  we  trust,  by  the  quotations  we  have  made,  convinced 
the  reader  that  the  "  La^'s  and  Legends  of  Ancient  Greece"  contain 
much  that  is  vigorous  in  style,  and  poetic  in  feeling.  If  the  quotations 
we  have  made  do  not  contain  the  genuine  spirit  of  poetry,  then  we  do  not 
know  what  poetry  is  ;  and  certainly  will  not  be  at  the  pains  to  seek  for 
it  in  the  unintelligible  jargon  of  abstract  thought,— the  mystico-meta- 
physical  nonsense  which  obtains  the  name  of  poetry  now-a-days,— and 
which  critics  delight  to  bespatter  with  their  praise.  Such  critics  as 
maintain  that  there  is  no  poetry  in  these  Lays,  had  better  come  for. 
ward  at  once,  and  proclaim  their  ignorance  and  self-conceit  by  declar. 
ing  that  Hesiod  and  Homer,  and  a  host  of  others,  were  no  poets  at  all ; 
and  that  in  reference  to  such  the  world  has  been,  and  b,  in  a  sad  and 
most  absurd  mistake.  There  are,  of  course,  many  passages  in  the  Lays 
before  us,  to  which  we  could  take  exception.  But  what  we  contend  for 
ii,  that  the  myth3  are  in  themselves  poetical ;  and  that  they  have  not 
lost  any  of  their  poetry  by  being  presented  to  the  world  in  an  English 
garb.  We  say  there  are  many  passages  to  which  we  could  take  excep. 
tion ;  but  there  are  none  which  demands  severe  criticism,  and  we  hate 
that  spedes  of  critique  so  much  indulged  in,  which  conveys  no  other 
impreasion  to  the  reader  than  that  the  book,  whatever  it  be,  is  neither 
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good,  badf  nor  indifFereiit,  but  a  mixture  of  all  three.  If  the  work  it 
goody  let  it  be  praised ;  if  it  is  bad,  let  it  be  condemned.  We  assert 
then, — and  in  this  we  think  the  quotations  we  have  given  will  fully 
justify  us, — that  the  '*  Lays  and  Legends  of  Ancient  Greece"  are  not 
inferior  to  any  in  the  language ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  they  are  equal,  in  all  that  constituteil  true  poetry,  either  to  the 
"  Lays  of  Rome"  or  to  the  "  Lays  of  the  Cavaliers." 

We  would  have  the  reader  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  it  is  only  of 
the  "  Lays  and  Legends"  we  speak — only  to  them  that  we  accord  such 
high  praise.  Wera  we  to  enter  upon  the  Miscellaneous  Poems,  which 
fill  the  larger  half  of  the  volume,  we  doubt  very  much  if  our  criticism 
would  be  of  so  laudatory  a  kind  as  the  foregoing.  The  Professor,  we 
think,  would  have  done  well  if  he  had  published  the  "  Lays  and  Le- 
gends" by  themselves.  Of  the  other  subjects,  many  are  so  hacknied  that 
their  very  name  repells  ;  while  others  of  them  are  not  very  fit  themes 
for  the  Muse.  We  think  the  Professor  was  rash  in  staking  his  reputa- 
tion upon  poems  so  unequal  among  themselves  as  these  Miscellaneous 
Poems  are.  Let  the  reader  but  compare  some  of  those  fine  passages  in 
the  "  Lays,"  which  he  has  now  read,  with  the  following,  and  he  will  at 
once  perceive  our  meaning : — 

^  Name  the  leaves  on  all  the  trees, 
Name  the  waves  on  all  the  seas, 
Name  the  notes  of  all  the  groves, 
Thus  thou  namest  all  my  loves. 

^'  I  do  love  the  dark,  the  fair; 
Golden  ringlets,  raven  hair, 
£ve  that  swims  in  mMiy  light, 
GlaDee  that  shoots  like  lightning  bright 

**  I  do  love  the  young,  the  old, 
Maiden  modest,  virgin  bold. 
Tiny  beauties,  and  the  tall. 
Earth  has  room  enoagh  for  all. 

**  Paris  was  a  pedant  fool. 
Meting  beauty  by  a  rule; 
Pallas^  JuDO?  Venus ?—he 
Should  have  chosen  all  the  three. 

*'  I  am  wise,  life's  every  bliss 
Thankf nl  tasting ;  and  a  ktss 
Is  a  sweet  thing,  1  declare. 
From  a  dark  maid  or  a  fair.'* 

Verily  the  Professor  is  a  universal  lover,  and  he  expresses  his  loves  in 
"  mortal  veree."  He  nearly  equals  in  his  capacity  for  loving  some  one 
•f  whom  the  author  of  the  *«  Life  Drama"  somewhere  speaks,  who — 

^  Loved  all  things  from  God  to  foam.** 

With  the  feeling  that  dictated  the  ''  Braemar  Ballads"  we  disagree  in 
toto ;  and  should  have  preferred  in  place  of  them,  "  Lays  and  Legends 
of  the  Highlands^"  PoeU  should  eschew  politics.  Th«r  teisaioa  is 
qiBta  different  from  that  of  the  politician.     But  this  is  neither  the  time 
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nor  the  place  to  give  our  reaaioiit  for  dtsagreeing  with  the  Professor  otk 
this  Bubjeet,  and  therefore  we  do  not  enter  into  it  at  all.  Should  the 
agitation  continue^  we  shall  return  to  the  subject  at  another  time  and 
in  another  form. 

And  now,  reader,  we  have  finished  our— *we  were  about  to  say  task, 
but  the  interest  we  have  felt,  and  the  pleasure  we  have  experienced  in 
the  perusal  of  those  "  Lays  and  Legends"  have  far  more  than  compensated 
us  for  the  few  hours  of  sleep  we  lost  in  the  writing  of  this  criticism. 
We  have  done  no  more  than  justice  to  Professor  Blackie ;  and  if  we 
have  interested  you  in  these  "  Lays  and  Legends/'  and  have  excited 
within  you  a  desire  to  read  them  for  yourselves,  we  have  accomplished 
our  object,  and  have  not  lost  our  labour.  We  have  given  no  quotation 
from  the  Historical  part  of  the  "  Lays/'  and  therefore,  with  one  from  the 
opening  of  the  Battle  of  Mai-athon,  we  close  the  volume  and  our  critique. 

**  From  Pentelicus*  pine-clad  height 

A  voice  of  warning  came, 
That  shook  the  silent  autumn  night 

With  fear  to  Media's  name, 
Pan  from  his  Marathonian  cave 

Sent  screams  of  midnight  terror, 
And  darklins;  horror  curled  the  wave 
On  the  broaa  sea's  moonlit  mirror. 

Woe,  Persia,  woe !  thou  liest  low,  low ! 

Let  Uie  golden  palaces  groan, 

Ye  mothers  weep  for  sons  that  shall  sleep 

In  gore  on  Marathon." 
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Painieu  Tootk^Extraction  mihoui  Chhrqfarm.  With  observationa  on  Local 
Annethesia  by  Congelation  in  General  Surgery.  By  Waltbb  Blvndbll, 
Surgeon- Dentist  to  the  Metropolitan  Free  Hospital.  Second  Edition. 
London :  John  Churchill,  New  Burlington  Street.    1856. 

TnovoH  far  from  being  within  the  special  objects  of  our  Magazine,  we  caa- 
noi  refrain  from  noticing  the  above  work  as  embodying  a  novel  and  some- 
what startling  ^plication  of  cold  in  preventing  pain  in  surrical  operations, 
especially  in  tooth-extraction.  Indeed,  we  have  just  learned  that  a  talented 
young  man  has  become  sole  patentee  of  the  method  for  Edinburgh,  and  in 
pFofiering  him  our  best  wishes  in  his  endeavours  to  alleviate  su&ring,  we 
trust  he  will  meet  with  the  reward  which  all  benevolent  and  well-intended 
actions  merit    The  foUowing  is  the  preface  to  the  work  : — 

^  The  very  encouraging  sale  of  the  first  edition  of  this  pamphlet  has  in- 
duced me,  in  the  present  instance,  to  spare  no  expense  to  render  a  second 
issue  still  more  worthy  of  professional  and  public  notice.  To  effect  this, 
the  subject-matter  has  been  in  many  parts  rewritten,  as  well  as  arranged  in 
separate  chapters,  in  order  to  facilitate  reference  to  the  chief  points  of  ail- 
ment in  favour  of  the  benumbing  process,  and  as  superseding  the  future  em- 
ployment of  chloroform  in  dental  operations. 

^The  IbDowing  pages  are  in  advocacy  of  an  agent  which  may  faithfully 
and  efiectoally  serve  mankind  as  a  rational  anesthetic.  It  is  one,  moreover, 
whiob,  to  render  the  body  insensible  to  pain,  does  not  require  (as  all  others 
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hitherto  have  done)  tiie  wrrmier  itf  emuemuneif.  Thu  it  will  appear 
that,  though  chlorofonn  has  failed  in  one  great  essential  point— e(|/e^,  the 
hopes  of  we  human  race  are  not  thereby  annihilated  ;  and  that  for  the  pre- 
Tentionof  nain  other  effectire  means  are  open  to  us  all.  Etherization,  to  annul 
the  pain  ot  surgical  operations,  is  an  agent  which  for  some  time  bade  fair  to 
realize  the  dreams  and  hopes  of  the  afflicted ;  bnt  of  late  it  has  too  plainly 
manifested  an  inglorious  subserviency  to  a  power  whose  resistless  hand  no 
surgeon's  art  can  stay.  This  feature  of  its  character  is  rapidly  deyelopinff 
itself  in  tlie  form  of  frequent  fatal  accidents.  Such  misfortunes  are,  we  nnd, 
publicly  chronicled,  to  the  dismay  of  its  staunchest  advocates ;  and,  as  an 
mevitabie  consequence,  the  former  unalloyed  delight  of  the  public  mind  iv 
ffiving  place  to  increasing  anxiety  and  fear.  It  wul  therefore  appear  that  I 
have  not  appealed  against  the  use  of  chloroform  in  suivery  betfond  the  wide 
circle  of  minor  operations ;  nor  have  I  exaggerated  its  dangers. 

*^  It  is  now  nearly  five  years  since  I  commenced  a  series  of  experiments 
.to  overcome  the  obvious  disadvantages  attending  the  direct  application  of 
cold  to  such  sensitive  parts  as  the  mouth  and  teeth,  and  have  at  length  suc- 
ceeded beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations.  I  early  found  Siat  the 
means  used  by  my  predecessors  in  the  cause  of  local  anaesthetics,  as  else- 
where described,  served  only  to  maintain  those  disadvantages,  and  that  some 
method  should  be  found  to  produce  insensibility  or  numbness  in  the  part 
without '  shock*  or  inconvenience  of  any  kind.  This  wss  the  object  steadily 
pursued— and  this  I  have  attained, 

'^  i  have  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  assistance  of  Mr  Bagg, — 
whose  talent  and  truthfulness  as  an  illustrator  are  too  well  known  to  require 
further  notice." 
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DowniMg  Street,  Jam.  IG^-The  Queen 
has  been  pleased  to  appoint  the  Rev. 
George  Irvine,  to  be  minister  of  the 
Cfaureh  of  Scotland,  in  the  Island  of 
Mauritius. 

CUricalPreeenUaion^-TheBeY.Wm. 
Gordon  has  been  presented  to  the  second 
ehaige,  on  the  2ist  inst,  of  Magnus^'s 
Church,  Kirkwall,  Orkney. 

Honarary  Dtgree,  —  The  Senatos 
Acadanicua  of  the  University  of  £din- 


bun^,  have  conferred  the  Degree  ef 
LL.D.,  upon  Professor  James  Stephen, 
of  King^s  College,  London. 

Died,  at  the  manse  of  Whitekirk,  on 
.the  16&  inst  the  Rev.  James  Lang, 
minister  of  the  United  Pariahes  of 
Whitekirk  and  Tynninghame. 

Died,  at  7  Queen  Street,  Edlnborgfa, 
on  the  11th  instant,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
CUrk,  D.D.,  one  of  the  HUiisters  of  St 
Andrew*s  Churoh* 
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INDIA:— PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  FUTURE. 
{^Coniintied  from  page  39.) 

Procwd  we  now  in  our  pilgrimage  over  India,  as  the  earliest  stage,  if 
not,  indeed,  the  very  hirth-place  of  tho  Arts  and  Sciences,  that  distin- 
guish and  embellish  civilized  life ;  and  leaving  to  the  Hindus  of  an  age, 
when  Greece  was  young,  the  undisputed  possession,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
the  field  of  metaphysical  philosophy,  let  us  see  how  tliey  disported 
themselvce  in  that  of  Poetry,  and  its  kindred  pursuits.  Many  of  our 
readen,  we  doubt  not,  have  associated  with  the  poetry  of  the  Hindus, 
all  that  is  wild  and  fantastic  in  imagination — ^all  that  is  absurd  and 
grotesque  in  conception—all  that  is  unnatural  and  hyperbolical  in  de- 
»cription ;  but  neifer  perhaps  was  there,  on  the  whole,  a  more  erroneous 
estimate  formed  of  their  progress  in  this  particular  department  of  litera- 
ture ; — and  the  higher  we  ascend  into  past  times,  the  less  does  this  progress 
deserve  the  condemnation  which  it  has  experienced.  Doubtless,  as  mea- 
sured by  the  standards,  which  the  colder  critics  of  the  west  may  think 
fit  to  apply  to  it,  there  is  much  in  Hindu  Poetry,  that  may  appear  justly 
to  incur  the  charges  that  have  been  brought  against  it.  But  how  much 
of  what  we  account  blemishes  might  be  converted  into  beauties,  if,  as  we 
are  bound  to  do  before  we  judge,  we  could  enter  into  the  spirit  that  inspired 
the  bard  of  India,  as  he  strung  his  harp,  whether  to  celebrate  the  praises 
of  his  god,  or  his  mistress ; — to  paint  the  prowess  of  his  hero  in  the 
Huiguinary  fields  of  battle,  or  within  the  more  bloodless  arena  of  the 
metaphysical  and  theological  contest  ?  In  truth  almost  the  whole  litera- 
tureof  the  Hindus,  whether  religious  or  secular — if,  indeed,  a  distinction 
csn  be  drawn  between  them, — appeared  under  the  garb  of  poetry ;  and 
the  very  first  lessons  taught  within  the  school,  and  before  the  child 
VOL.  XXIII.  £ 
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had  yet  learned  to  read  or  write^  were  clothed  in  metre.  But  making 
every  allowance  for  the  disadvantages,  under  which  we  have  hitherto 
approached  the  due  appreciation  of  Hindu  poetry,  the  laboura  of  our  mo- 
dem Orientalists  have  at  length  enabled  us  to  do  it  gi'eater  justice ;  and 
are  every  day  bearing  a  more  honourable  testimony  to  the  beautiful 
imagery,  animated  description,  and  tender  and  natural  feeling,  with  which 
it  abounds.  Let  us  select  a  *'  muster"  from  the  Ramaifanam  of  Vilmikhy 
— a  poem,  which  commemorates  the  conquest  of  Ceylon  by  Rama,  the 
then  reigning  monarch  of  Oude ;  a  prince,  we  need  scarcely  say,  of  a  more 
virtuous  and  exalted  character,  than  the  King,  who  has  been  so  recently 
placed  among  the  pensioners  of  the  East  India  Company.  Sita,  the  Queen 
of  Rama — for  the  sable  Lady  now  figuring  in  the  wide  world  of  Lon- 
don, is  not  the  firat  heroine  in  her  way,  that  has  occupied  the  throne 
of  Oude — is  carried  off  in  the  air  to  Cdyon  by  the  giant  Ravannah  ; 
who,  smitten  by  the  charms  of  his  sleeping  captive,  is  an-ested  in  his 
criminal  purpose  by  an  old  and  hoary  anchorite,  who  had  fortunately 
taken  up  his  residence  in  the  forest  where  Ravannah  had  descended  with 
his  prize ;  and  where,  from  being  invisible  to  his  fair  captive,  he  appears 
to  her  in  a  form,  which,  says  the  Poet,  "  might  have  allured  Rati  from 
the  arms  of  Marmadanah,  or  Radha  from  the  embraces  of  Kriahnu; — 
a  form,  in  which  was  united  manly  dignity  and  strength,  with  feminine 
grace  and  elegance."  Sita,  however,  true  in  her  love  to  Rama,  with- 
stood all  the  advances  of  Ravannah,  who,  maddened  by  desire  and  about 
to  employ  force  to  accomplish  his  ends,  is  aiTested  by  a  voice  calling  out 
.V  Spoiler  pause !"— when,  says  the  poet,— 

^'  Quick  turned  the  king ;  his  blood  enchafed  by  wrath. 
And  sternly  cast  his  anger  gleaming  eyes 
To  whence  the  sudden  voice  proceeding  seemed. 
Hoary  and  white  a  reverend  sire  appealed, 
Coarse  in  an  ank*rite*8  homely  vesture  clad, 
A  staff  of  cane  his  time  bent  limbs  sustained, 
And  bore  the  burden  of  an  age  of  years. 
Spread  o'er  his  breast,  pure  as  the  cotton  down, 
Below  the  cincture  fell,  in  curls  distinct, 
The  aged  honoura  of  his  ample  beaixl ;  « 

While  few  and  scattered  o'er  his  head, 
Palsied  and  shaking  thro'  extreme  decay 
Flourished  the  silver  blossoms  of  the  grave. 
On  him  angelic  charity  had  stamped 
Her  truest  image ;  and  kind  nature  seemed 
Him  to  have  nourished  with  her  sweetest  milk.'* 

The  remonstrances  and  arguments  of  the  holy  man  were,  however, 
powerless  in  every  thing,  except  in  rousing  the  wrath  of  the  giant ;  who, 
no  longer  able  to  restrain  his  fury  at  the  unmannerly  intrusion  on  his 
designs,  assailed  the  humble  Muni,  and 

^  Hurled  the  unhallowed  weapon  at  his  heart. 
As  from  the  scaly  monster  of  the  flood. 
Though  thrown  with  force  gigantic,  bounds  inert 
The  ponderous  fragment :  from  the  Muni's  breast 
So  glanced  the  missile  steel;  and  wond*rons  now 
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•      A  sadden  change  o*er  all  his  fonn  took  place. 
The  hermit's  vestment  shone  with  plates  of  gold 
And  clawed  hk  manly  breast :  his  time  worn  brow 
Nodded  with  clustering  plttmea:  the  staff  of  cane 
Which  erst  could  scarcely  prop  his  tottering  frame 
Glared  in  the  sunbeams  now  a  threatening  brand* 
On  his  broad  shoulders  rose  his  ample  shield. 
And  at  his  side  the  sable  buffaloe  roared : 
Raised  to  the  sky  his  mighty  form  appeared ; 
And  at  the  terrors  of  his  lightening  eyes 
The  dcy-touchcd  mountains  sank  beneath  the  vales. 
Confessed  he  shone  the  potent  King  of  Hell  !** 

For  seven  days  the  battle  raged  without  intermission  ;  the  stars  dis* 
sppeared  from  fnght,  terrifying  the  gods  who  rushed  to  the  portals  of 
heaven  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  uproar.  At  l^gth  Yamah  is  doomed 
to  fall  under  the  arrow,  presented  by  Sita  to  Ravannah,  and  which 
no  power  divine^  demoniac,  or  human^  could  resist.  Brahma  himself 
at  length  flies  to  the  rescue :  and 

**  reached  the  Isle, 
Where  stood  the  power  men  tremble  to  behold : 
GlaAcing  red  lightening  from  his  angry  ej'es. 
Grasped  by  eacii  hand  the  fatal  mace  was  raised 
High  o*er  his  head ;  and  for  the  deadly  blow 
Each  muscle  of  his  mighty  form  %vas  strained — 
Where  now  confessed  the  Lord  of  Nature  shone ; 
ULs  triple  countenance  darting  beams  of  light, 
As  if  three  suns  had  risen  t'  illume  the  %vorld ; 
The  Lord  of  serpents  reined  his  rage  awhile — " 

And  at  length  persuaded  by  the  entreaties  of  Brahma,  Ravannah  agrees 
to  spare  the  lite  of  Yamah ;  but  refuses  to  restore  Siia  to  Rama ;  but 
under  a  pledge  given  to  Brahma  that  he  would  respect  female  purity 
and  innocence,  he  returns  to  the  forest,  where  he  had  left  Sila  asleep 
unconscious  of  the  fearful  combat  that  had  been  going  on. 

So  much  in  illustration  of  the  poem  and  the  poets  of  the  Ramifanam : 
and  who  can  refuse  his  assent  to  the  remaik,  made  by  an  eminent  orien. 
tal  Bcliolar,  that  had  Bodkayanah  the  poet  written  in  Greek,  he  would 
have  long  ago  been  considered  and  set  down,  as  the  prototype  of  Milton/ 
when  he  describes  the  conflict  of  Satan  with  Death  at  the  gates  of  Hell  f 

But  we  must  not  take  leave  of  the  Hindu  muses  without  some  notice 
of  the  Mahabharai,  the  great  epic  of  the  Hindus,  composed  at  least  two 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  painting  creeds  and  mannei-s,  and 
warlike  strifes,  that  were  then  the  stories  of  a  thousand  years.  Few,  in- 
deed, if  any,  are  the  subjects  of  human  faith  or  knowledge  which  this 
poem  does  not  embrace  within  its  100,000  stanzas ;  and  which  the  poet, 
if  he  often  encumbers  and  overlays,  does  not  sometimes  clothe  and  embeU 
lish  after  the  most  pleasing  and  life-like  fashion.  We  must  content  our« 
Klves,  however,  with  a  short  extract  from  the  first  book,  in  which  we  have 
an  account  of  the  education  of  the  Kuru  and  Pandu  Princes,  at  the  court 
or  ancient  Delhi ;  for  the  Mahabharai,  which  sings  of  the  wai's  that  arose 
hetween  these  princes,  begins  at  the  beginning,  and  devotes  a  goodly  por. 
tioQ  of  its  straips  to  the  early  training  of  the  royal  race ; — «  proof  of  the 
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importance  attached  in  these  early  days  to  this  departmetit  of#  public 
policy.    In  Drona,  the  son  of  a  holy  sage,  a  suitable  preceptor  is  found — ■ 

^^  Who  to  meet  skill  in  war  and  arms,  should  join 
Intelligence  and  learning,  lofty  aims, 
Religious  earnestness,  and  love  of  truth." 

Drona  enters  with  zeal  and  ardour  on  his  important  charge, — 

"  The  pleasing  task  absorbing  all  the  thoughts, 
That  holy  rites  and  pious  duties  spared/' 

Having  at  length  conducted  his  royal  pupils, — (for  Drona  it  appears 
kept  an  academy  at  Delhi,  and  had  many  scholars  besides  the  princes  of 
the  blood,) — through  their  juvenile  studies  and  more  advanced  and  manly 
exercises,  he  was  naturally  enough  anxious  to  display  their  progress  at  a 
public  examination  of  the  school ;  and  that  in  a  manner  becoming  their 
rank;  and  with  this  view  proposed  a  Touraament,  before  which  the  Eglin- 
ton  Castle  affairs  of  the  present  day  must  hide  their  diminished  heads ; 
for  in  every  thing — "  tournaments"  not  excepted — there  were  "  giants  in 
those  days."     Addressing  the  good  old  king,  Drona  reminds  him — 

*'  ^  Thy  princes  have  acquired  due  skill  in  arms. 
Command,  and  let  their  prowess  be  approved 
By  public  trial.'    Pleased,  the  monarch  cried, 
*  Thy  task,  illustrious  son  of  Baradhtcaya, 
Is  worthily  accomplished :  speak  the  time, 
The  place ;  and  all  thy  judgment  shall  esteem, 
Essential  to  the  honourable  proof. 
The  Sage  went  forth,  and  chose  the  field  of  arms : 
Within  the  circle  pious  Drona  reared 
An  altar  for  an  offering  to  the  gods — 
With  gorgeous  seats  provided  for  the  King, 
The  peers — the  Queen  and  beauty  of  the  palace : 
Then  soon  around,  the  busy  artists  reared. 
In  numerous  galleries,  and  tents  and  booths 
To  shade  the  throngs,  that  from  the  city  poured 
In  countless  concourse  to  behold  the  scene." 

During  a  short  repose  in  the  manly  exercises  which  followed,  and 
which  are  most  graphically  described  by  the  poet,  a  rival  knight  appears 
and  challenges  the  brave  Arjuna — 

**  And  thus  defied  the  Prince  :  '  Whate'er  thine  arm 
This  day  has  wrought,  I  pledge  mo  to  surpass, 
The  holy  Sage  permitting — 
Then  Drona  gave  assent :  and  eveiy  feat 
By  Arjuna  achieved  was  wrought  by  KemaJ* 

Victory  still  hanging  doubtful  in  the  balance,  the  rival  knight  invites 
Arjuna  to  single  combat ;  and  the  challenge  is  given  and  accepted  in 
language  of  undaunted  courage,  and  proud  disdain  :— 

**  Thus  far  our  skill  is  equal ;  let  it  now 
Be  seen  in  single  fight,  wherein  the  vantage  lies. 
The  Prince  replied,  *  Quick  be  it  mine  to  send  thee 
To  learn  what  regions  tenant  those,  who  come 
Unbidden  guests,  or  vaunt  uncalled  their  prowess.' 
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*  The  field  of  confiiot,'  Kema  cried,  ^Ib  fret 
To  all  the  brave ;  and  to  the  princely  mind 
The  proof  of  valour  Is  the  proof  of  virtue : — 
Why  should  these  idle  pastimes  swell  your  pride  ? 
To  strike  with  shafts  innocuous;  toys  like  these  1 
Mine  seek  a  nobler  mark ;  my  arrows  fly 
Here  in  thy  teachers*  presence,  at  thy  head.** 

The  scene  becomes  intensely  interesting— 

*'  When  from  the  seat. 
Where  sat  the  royal  dames,  a  cry  of  grief 
Broke  wild  upon  their  purpose.     By  his  arms 
And  voice  and  bold  demeanour,  Pritha  knew 
Her  first  bom  son  in  Kerna  ;  and  appalled 
To  see  the  brothers  each  to  each  unknown. 
On  hostile  thoughts  intent,  she  strove  to  stay 
The  horrid  strife. — In  vain ;  oblivion  sealed 
Her  every  sense ;  Fidura  conveyed 
The  dame  unconscious  to  the  regal  dome/* 

There  arises^  however,  a  difficulty  on  a  point  of  etiquette,  of  which  the 
Hindus  appear  to  have  been  very  tenacious ;  and  until  Kerna  can  prove 
his  royal  lineage  or  state,  the  conflict  must  be  suspended.  But  help  is 
at  hand  for  the  disappointed  Kerna. 

*'  Him  thus  abashed  Duryodhana  beheld ; 
And  then  he  cried, — ^  awhile  the  sport  suspend ; 
And  tlien  no  plea  be  wanting  to  the  trial : 
The  State  of  Anga  of  its  lord  bereft 
Upon  our  will  depends :  this  valiant  chief 
Be  crowned  its  sovereign ;  then  with  equal  pride 
He  calls  this  Arjuna  to  equal  arms ; 
Away  !  this  sees  the  Hero-King/ — 
Impetuous  thus  the  prince :  and  none  presumed 
To  question  his  resolve :  so  ceased  the  sports; 
And  Kerna  was  installed  as  Angara  King.'* 

But  before  we  pass  from  the  Poetry  of  ancient  India,  we  are  strongly 
tempted  to  remind  the  reading  world  at  home,  now  so  eager  for  all,  that 
may  promise  to  satisfy  their  growing  appetite  for  song,  that  while 
one  learned  Professor  within  our  Metropolitan  University  is  charming 
them  with  such  reminiscences,  as  are  roused  by  "  the  Lays  of  the  Cava- 
liers ;"  and  another,  launching  his  venturous  bark  in  the  classic  seas  of 
Greece  ;  and,  steering  amidst  its  "  Lays  and  Legends,"  is  drawing  no  less 
deeply  on  their  gratitude,  there  lies  beyond  these  limits  a  region  rich  in 
poeticEd  treasures  but  little  known,  but  not  the  less  woithy  of  their  poeti- 
cal prowess  to  explore. 

*  When  we  find  the  Epic  muses  to  have  been  so  much  honoured  as  we 
have  seen  among  the  Hindus,  we  may  expect  the  Dramatic  to  have  found 
among  them  a  no  less  worthy  place  of  honour  and  distinction.  Laying 
our  hand  on  one  of  the  many  plays,  that  constitute  the  "  Hindu  theatre" 
as  translated^by  Professor  Wilson,  we  have  in  the  "  Mrichkhakati"  or 
"  Toy  Cart/'*'a  cruel  and  sensual  tyrant  of  a  master  instigating  one  of  his 
attendants  to  the  murder  of  an  innocent  and  beautiful  female :  and  cer- 
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tainly  he  sets  about  it  in  a  manner^  that  betrays  little  of  boihbttst  or  ex- 
travagance of  passion ;  and  is  resisted  in  his  demands  by  the  parties, 
whom  he  would  have  bribed  to  the  cruel  deed,  in  language  that  would 
do  honour  to  the  taste  and  humanity,  if  not  in  all  points  to  the  creed,  of 
the  Christian  himself. 

^^  Samsthanaka.  Pat  Vantasena  to  death. 

^'  Vitia.  Murder  a  youns  and  unoffending  female ! 
Of  courteous  manners^  and  unrivalled  beauty, 
The  pride  of  all  Oujain  !  Where  sliall  I  find, 
Believe  you,  a  fit  raft,  to  waft  my  soul 
Safe  o'er  the  river  of  futurity  ? 

'^  Samsth,  I  will  have  one  made  for  you ; 
Come !  what  have  you  to  fear 
In  this  lonely  place '{  who  will  see  you  ? 

^  Vii,  All  nature;  the  surrounding  realms  of  space; 
The  genii  of  these  groves;  the  moon ;  the  sun ; 
The  winds ;  the  vault  of  heaven ;  the  firm-set  earth. 
These  all  bear  witness  to  the  good  or  ill 
That  man  performs;  and  these  will  see  the  deed.** 

The  attempt  of  the  master  to  gain  over  another  slave  to  do  the  deed 
is  equally  fruitless ;  and  the  reason  assigned  by  him  for  withholding  hit 
hand  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  Hindu  doctrine  of  tiansmigxation :—  . 

*'Samtth.  Kill  this  Vantasena. 

*'  Stavaraka.  1  dare  not  obey  you. 

'^  Samith.  Of  whom  are  you  fSfraid  ? 

^^Stavar.  Futurity. 

*'  Vitia,  Stavaraka  is  right.    RevolTing  late 
Has  doon^ed  him  to  a  low  and  servile  station. 
From  which  he  wisely  hopes,  a  life  of  virtue 
Hereafter  sets  him  free.    l>o  yon  think. 
Though  degradation  wait  not  now  on  crime. 
And  many,  obstinately  foes  to  virtue, 
Suffer  not  here  the  punishment  thev  merit, 
Yet  destiny  still  blindly  works.     1  hough  now 
Her  will  gives  servitude  to  him, — to  you 
A  master*8  sway ;  yet  in  a  future  being 
Your  affluence  may  his  fortune  be  assigned,-* 
And  yours,  to  do  submissively  hifi  biding." 

Among  the  Hindu  poets,  women  appear  to  be  treated  with  the 
greatest  courtesy,^ften,  almost  with  idolatrous  respect.  But  occa- 
sionally, as  in  the  case  of  Serviliaka,  a  dissipated  BrahminJ,  in  the 
"  Toy  Cart,"  the  poet  breaks  out  into  strong  abuse  and  reproach  of  be 
iex:«- 

**  Ah !  what  a  fool  is  man.  to  place  his  trust 
In  woman  or  in  fortune  1  dippery  both ! 
Oh !  love  her  never.  Youth !  The  ocean  waves 
Are  less  unsteady ;  and  the  dying  glow 
Of  eve  less  fleeting  than  a  woman*s  fondness. 
Wealth  is  her  aim  ;  as  soon  as  man  is  drained 
Of  all  his  goods,  like  a  squeeaed  colour-bag 
She  easts  him  off. 
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But  why  expect  what  nature  has  withheld  ? 
The  Lotus  blooms  not  on  the  mountain  brow ; 
Nor  bears  the  mule  the  burden  of  the  horse  ; 
The  ffrowing  barley  buds  not  into  rice ; 
Nor  dwells  one  virtue  in  the  breast  of  woman*'* 

This  estimate  of  woman's  worth  by  the  profligate  Brahmin  is  not,  how* 
ever,  entitled  to  much  attention  ;  for,  on  finding  favour  with  Madanita, 
another  of  the  ladies  of  the  Mrichkhakaii,  he  can  eulogize  the  sex,  and 
defend  them  from  themselves : — 

"iSlcr.  Nay,  say  not  so, 
Nature  is  woman's  teacher,  and  she  learns 
More  sense  than  man,  the  pedant,  gleans  from  books.  "* 

In  that  department  of  a  national  literature,  in  which  Fable  and 
FxcTiOH  take  their  place,  there  is  at  least  no  meagreness  of  material 
among  the  Hindus;  and  as  painting  their  manners,  while  they  existed 
as  an  independent  nation,  undisturbed  by  foreign  foes,  and  uncontami- 
natad  by  foreign  vices,  these  materials,  unworthy  as  by  some  they  may 
be  esteemed,  ought  to  be  accounted  of  very  gi*eat  value  by  the  regen..- 
rators,  who  are  now  stiiving  to  enlighten  them.  India,— as  it  hap- 
pily was  (Hioe  the  cradle  of  a  creed,  that  acknowledged  but  one  God, 
—was  a  stranger  to  idolatry  and  all  its  grossness  and  enormities ; 
and  resolved  all  human  happiness  into  the  due  performance  of  the  more 
truly  spiritual  acts  of  devotion,  and  the  discharge  of  the  passing  and 
active  duties  of  life,— so  did  it  establish  for  itself  at  a  future  and  more 
degenerate  period,  the  strongest  claims  to  be  the  nursery  of  the  fabulous 
and  fictitious  narrative ;  and  the  celebrated  Hitopadbsa,  or  **  Fables  of 
Pelpay,"  claimed  as  their  own  by  Persian  and  Arab,  Turk  and  Tartar, 
Saracen  and  Spaniard,  are  traceable  to  a  Hindu  origin ;  boasting,  in- 
deed,  of  no  meaner  a  parentage,  than  that  of  Vishnu  himself.  The  re- 
searches of  Professor  Wilson  of  Oxford  in  this  singularly  pleasing  pro- 
vince of  Hindu  literature,  have  confirmed  and  enlarged  the  discoveries, 
and  rectified  many  of  the  errors  of  Sir  William  Jones ;  and,  if  not  in 
England,  have  at  least  in  Germany,  and  over  the  continent,  atti-acted 
the  attention  they  deserve,  as  throwing  light  on  the  '*  march  of  mind,' 
from  one  of  the  first  seats  of  its  development,  to  the  regions  that  are  now 
affecting  to  enlighten  the  people  in  the  elegant  and  imaginative  branches 
of  knowledge,  to  whom  they  are  themselves  more  indebted  than  they  are 
willing  to  fdlow. 

In  the  Oriental  Magazine,  published  at  Calcutta  in  the  years 
1823-27,  there  is  a  collection  of  Hindu  legends  and  fables,  translated 
fvom  the  Sanscrit,  upon  which— did  our  limits  pei'mit — we  should  be 
strongly  tempted  to  draw  for  illustrations  of  this  part  of  our  rambles. 
They  bear  the  title  of  Hindu  Fiction  ;  but  they  sometimes  descend  to 
the  realities  of  common  life  among  men,  and  these  not  always  of  the 
most  attractive  or  engaging  character,— savouring  more  of  Bow  Street 
and  the  Police  Oilice,  than  of  the  higher  and  more  virtuous  walks  of 
neiety;  but  on  this  very  account  the  more  valuaUe,  as  affording  veri- 
^e  pictures  of  social  lite  and  manners  in  these  bygone  days  of  India* 
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That  the  Hindus  prosecuted  the  Bciences  of  Surgery  and  Medicine 
vfhh  the  same  ardour  as  Metaphysics  and  Poetry,  and,  it  may  be  be- 
lieved, with  greater  practical  good  fruits,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to 
prove.  Their  treatises  yet  extant,  (and,  of  course,  under  the  religious 
garb  of  a  Fed,)  on  the  Diagnosis  and  the  Materia  Medica  are  suffi- 
ciently numerous  ;  and  their  works  on  Diet  in  health,  and  general  treat- 
ment in  disease,  containing,  as  they  doubtless  do,  much  that  is  absurd, 
are  not  to  be  lightly  thrown  aside  as  possessing  nothing  of  any  value. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  in  these  works  we  have  a  most  minute  enumera- 
tion of  the  cases  to  be  surgically  dealt  with,  and  of  the  instruments  to 
be  employed, — large  in  their  number,  and  most  minutely  described  ;— 
the  teacher  giving  very  elaborate  directions  to  his  pupils,  how  to  use 
them,  but  above  all,  to  tiiist  more  to  the  hand^  than  to  any  other  means, 
and  to  keep  the  satiras,  or  surgical  instruments, — of  which  twenty  dif- 
ferent sorts  are  enumerated  by  Susmta,  and  twenty-six  by  Bhagbhalta, 
•^the  A  St  ley  Coopers  and  Listens  of  these  days,-—**  bright,  handsome* 
and  sharp  enough  to  divide  a  hair  longitudinally."  Under  such  a  su- 
perstitious belief,  as  had  at  length  fettered  all  their  faculties,  and  panu 
lyzed  all  their  energies,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  Anatomy  could  find 
a  very  prominent  place  in  the  Ara  Medendi  as  cultivated  by  the  Hindus ; 
and,  in  ignorance  of  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  their  knowledge 
was  of  course  very  imperfect.  The  Ayur  Veda — the  title,  under  which 
the  collection  of  medical  writings  of  the  greatest  antiquity  is  known,  and 
which  was  dictated  by  Brohma  himself^  directs  attention  more  to  Sur- 
gery than  to  Medicine.  The  gods  among  whom  his  pupils  were  to  prac- 
tise, enjoyed,  of  course,  eternal  youth  and  good  health  ;  and  stood  in  no 
need  of  pills  and  potions  ;  but  they  were  engaged  occasionally  in  fierce 
and  fiery  wars  with  the  demons ;  and  the  wounds  which  they  received  in 
these  ten-ible  conflicts  required  to  be  looked  after.  Of  course  many  of 
the  most  wonderful  operations  were  performed, — such  as  restoring  the 
fiflh  head  of  Brahma,  which  had  been  cut  off  by  Rudra ; — a  feat,  sur- 
passing any  within  the  reach  of  our  modern  practitioners.  To  these 
legendary  absurdities,  there  is,  however,  a  key  to  be  found  in  the  fact, 
to  which  medical  history  among  the  Greeks  themselves  bears  testi- 
mony, that  as  extemal  injuries  were  plain  and  palpable,  necessity  com- 
pelled the  application  of  immediate  remedies ;  while  internal  maladies, 
occurring  in  hidden  regions,  remained,  if  not  unnoticed,  without  at  least 
any  treatment  except  the  most  fanciful ;  and  hence  surgical  science  came 
to  be  cultivated  long  before  the  study  of  medical  was  prosecuted.  The 
A^t^r  Veda, — consisting  of  its  hundred  thousand  stanzas, — contains  the 
Institutes  of  Hindu  Surgery,  as  known  in  these  days,  and  is  divided  into 
eight  sections  ; — the  first  being  devoted  to  the  art  of  extracting  foreign 
substances  from  the  human  body  :  And  here  it  is  worthy  of  remark  in 
passing,  that  as  the  term  loT/io?,  or  physician,  among  the  Greeks  was  de- 
rived li'om  lo«,  an  arrow,— then  a  very  general  cause  of  extemal  inju- 
ries,— so  is  the  Sanscrit  term  Salt/a,  the  name  given  to  the  art,  that  of 
the  same  offensive  weapon.  Ihe  second  section  treats  of  organic  affec- 
tions of  the  eyes,  ears,  nose,  &c.,  and  is  termed  Sa^ai^a,  from  the 
the  needles  or  sharp  instruments  employed ;— -instruments  with  which  the 
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cataract  was  depressed  within  the. eye,— the  stone  extracted  from  the 
bladder,  and  the  foetus  from  tho  womb.  Puerpural  diseases  in  all  their 
variety  are  treated  in  another  section  ;  and  antidotes  against  the  posses- 
tton  by  demoniacs, — meaning,  no  doubt,  the  disorders  that  should  have 
come  properly  under  medical  treatment, — and  poisons  of  the  ordinary  kind 
and  character,  also  find  their  proper  place.  The  Chemistry  of  the  Hin- 
dus, while  it  resolves  in  a  great  measure  into  the  search  for  the  universal 
medicine  or  elixir  of  life,  known  to  all  the  ancients,  exhibiU  at  the  same 
time  a  very  extensive  and  remarkable  acquaintance  with  the  preparation 
of  the  most  powerful  medicines,  both  metallic  and  vegetable,  that  can  be 
brought  to  act  on  the  htfman  body. 

Taking,  at  once,  a  professional  and  philosophical  view  of  Hindu  progress 
in  this  interesting  branch  of  the  Arts,  a  writer  in  the  Oriental  Magazine^ 
—evidently  deeply  read  in  it-s  mysteries,— remarks,  that  "  it  would  be 
an  enquiry  of  some  interest  to  trace  the  period  and  causes  of  the  disap- 
pearance  of  Surgery  from  amongst  the  Hindus."  "  It  is  evidently,"  he 
says,  "of  comparatively  modem  occurrence,  as  operative  and  instrumental 
practice  forms  so  principal  a  part  of  these  writings,  which  are  undeniably 
ancient ;  and  which,  being  regarded  as  the  composition  of  inspired  writ- 
ers, are  held  of  the  highest  authority.  It  is,"  as  he  adds,  "  an  enquiry 
connected  with  the  progress  of  manners  ;  for  the  persons,  whoever  they 
were,  who  wrote  in  the  character  of  Munis,  or  deified  sages,  would  not 
have  compromised  that  character,  by  imparting  precepts  utterly  contrary 
to  the  laws,  or  at  variance  with  the  principles  and  prejudices  of  their 
countrymen."^  We  are  now,  however,  reaching  a  stage  in  the  annals 
ot  this  singular  people,  when  it  is  as  curious,  as  it  may  prove  instructive, 
to  turn  from  the  surgical  and  medical  attainments  of  these  early  days,  to 
their  growing  advancement  in  these  sciences  under  the  Raj  of  the  Hon- 
ourable Company.  Nearly  half  a  century  ago,  means  were  first  adopted 
lor  the  improvement  of  a  class  of  Native  Doctors,  who  had  come  to  hold  a 
somewhat  higher  position  than  mere  apothecaries  and  dressers,  and  com- 
pounders attached  to  the  native  army  ;  and  the  names  of  Breton,  Ty tier, 
and  Grant,  are  worthily  known,  in  the  attempt  to  accomplish  what,  after 
wl>  was  not  so  great  or  arduous  a  resolution  as  many  had  imagined.  It 
was  to  the  exertions  of  the  last  of  these  learned  gentlemen,  carrried  out  by 
Drs  Bramley,  Goodeve,  and  O'Shaughnessey,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
Medical  College  of  Calcutta.  The  introduction  of  dissection  was,  of 
course,  the  great  event  of  the  occasion  ;  and  we  are  indebted  to  the  very 
able  work  of  Mr  Kerr,  on  «'  Public  Instruction  in  Bengal,"  for  the  fol- 
lowing  interesting  and  graphic  account  of  the  scene,  when  the  native 

*  The  «  Quarterly  Oriental  Magarine,  Review,  and  Register,"—  a  periodical 
carried  on  at  Calcutta,  from  1823  to  1827,  under  the  joint  editorship  of  the  Rev. 
JJr  bryee,  then  Senior  Chaplain  of  the  Scotch  Church,  and  Mr  Wilson,  at  that 
ume  in  the  Company's  MeUical  Service,  aud  now  Professor  of  Sanscrit  in  thb 
I  Diversity  of  Oxiord— is  a  mine  rich  in  Oriental  Literature,  alike  original  and  in* 
teresting  ;  and,  we  may  add,  is  far  from  being  exhausted.  We  observe  that  Mrs 
^pier,  m  her  recently  published  volume,  entitled,  **  Life  in  Ancient  India,"  has 
sviiled  herself  of  this  mine — as  has  also  Mr  Elphinstone,  in  his  **  History  of  India^'* 
published  in  1841«— We  also  acknowledge  ourselves  greatly  indebted  to  it— £d. 

'  Oriental  Magame,  March  182S,  p.  356. 
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student,  McduHuien, — whose  portrait,  as  the  fint  native  dissector,  noir 
graces  the  Hall  of  the  Collegei — ^first  plunged  the  scalpel  into  a  human 
subject  :— 

"  It  had  needed  some  time,  some  exercise  of  the  penmasiTe  art,  before 
Modu9uden  could  bend  up  his  mind  to  the  attempt ;  but  having  once 
taken  the  resolution,  he  never  flinched  or  swerved  from  it.  At  the  ap« 
pointed  hour,  scalpel  in  hand,  he  followed  Dr  Goodeve  into  the  go.down, 
where  the  body  lay  ready.  The  other  students,  deeply  interested  in  what 
was  going  forward,  but  strangely  agitated  with  mingled  feelings  of  cu- 
riosity and  alarm,  crowded  after  them,  but  dui-st  not  enter  the  building 
where  this  fearful  deed  was  to  be  perpetrated.  •They  clustered  around 
the  door ;  they  peeped  through  the  jilinils ;  resolved,  at  least,  to  have 
ocular  proof  of  its  accomplishment.  And  when  Modusuden's  knife,  held 
with  a  strong  and  steady  hand,  made  a  long  and  deep  incision  in  the 
breast,  the  lookers-on  drew  a  long  gasping  breath,  like  men  relieved  from 
the  weight  of  an  intolerable  suspense."  The  progress  of  the  students  in 
this  Medical  College  has  been  truly  astonishing  ;  and  bean  testimony  to 
the  fact,  that  there  is  no  branch  of  knowledge  of  which  the  Hindus  may 
not  soon  make  themselves  masters.  Since  the  College  was  opened,  the 
number  of  subjects  annually  under  the  knife  of  the  dissector  has  increased 
from  50  to  750  !  and  from  among  the  alumni,  a  small  number  of  the 
more  promising  youths  have  been  sent  to  England,  to  attend  the  colleges 
and  walk  the  hospitals  of  its  metropolis,  where  some  of  them  have  gained 
medals  for  extraordinary  proficiency,  and  other  certificates  of  high  merit, 
and  several  have  taken  a  degree  of  M.D. 

•  Without  exactly  awarding  to  the  Astronomy  of  the  Hindus  such  an 
antiquity  as  has  been  claimed  for  it,  we  may  safely  set  them  down  as 
the  earliest  star. gazers  in  the  world.  Le  Gentil,  Playfair,  and  Bailly 
claim  for  their  knowledge  of  the  science  as  remote  a  date  as  3000  years 
B.  C. ;  and  Bentley,  who  withholds  from  them  such  a  very  huge  anti- 
quity,  appears  inclined  to  concede  that  Abraham  himself,  the  Father  of 
the  Faithful,  and  the  reputed  founder  of  the  Chaldean  astronomy  derived 
his  knowledge  from  Indian  Brahmans.  The  genealogies  of  the  Hindu 
kings  commence  800  years  B.  C. ;  and  confusion  worse  confounded  is 
introduced  into  their  Astronomy,  when  it  is  called  in  as  a  chronological 
element  by  the  priest  to  adorn  and  deify  the  lineage  of  the  prince.  With 
Religion,  thus  interposing  its  protecting  shield  against  all  doubt  or 
disputation,  even  where  millions  of  yeara  pass  in  rapid  review,  all 
attempts  to  substitute  the  rational  for  the  mythological  are  lost  sight  of. 
A  scholar,  profoundly  read  in  Mathematics,  writes  a  Treatise  on  Alge^ 
bra.  Trigonometry,  and  Arithmetic,  in  the  fiflh  century  after  Christ ; 
and  presto !  the  work  which  is  yet  extant,  becomes  a  Feda, — a  divine 
revelation  I  and  faith  in  it  as  such  is  exacted  and  easily  obtained;  and 
happily,  scepticism  in  its  very  sublime  birth  and  parentage  nowaya 
affects  its  value  as  a  work  of  science.  And  at  length,  as  ages  elapse, 
and,  reversing  the  old  process,  as  the  light  of  the  West  is  let  in  upon 
the  East,  the  intellectual  gems  buried  under  a  mass  of  supentitioui  ruhr 
bish, — and  in  a  language,  unknown  to  all  but  the  highest  of  the  "  twice 
bom,"— are  beginning  again  to  be  laid  bars  in  all  th«r  original  beauty. 
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It  if  now  being  discovered,  that  in  epite  of  all  t&eM  disadYaniagee,  the- 
advances  of  the  Hindus  in  Algebra,  Mathematics,  Geometry,  and  Trigo^ 
nometry,  were  most  remarkable,  while  the  world  was  yet  in  its  infancy. 
In  Geometry,  the  discovery  of  the  proportion  of  the  radius  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  circle  was  undeniably  theirs,  and  until  later  ages  was 
not  known  out  of  India.  In  Algebra,  their  claims  to  the  decimal  nota- 
tion  are^o  less  strong ;  and  discoveries,  which  the  twelfth  and  succeeding 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era  were  boasting  of,  as  the  result  of  European 
science,  are  clearly  shown  to  have  been  made  by  a  Hindu  mathematician 
of  the  Brahma  Gupta  school  in  the  sixth.  If,  indeed,  the  Brahmins 
borrowed  their  mathematical  knowledge  from  other  countries,  as  other 
countries  did  from  them,  it  may  be  difficult  to  fix  on  the  fountain- 
bead  of  the  science.  They  have,  no  doubt,  been  regarded  by  some  as 
borrowing  their  knowledge  from  the  Greeks ;  but  it  was  only  to  amend 
what,  on  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Yavanas  in  the  age  of  Alexan* 
der,  they  discovered  to  be  errors  in  their  own  philosophy.  And,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr  Ck)lebrook,— without  all  question  an  authority  entitled  to 
the  greatest  attention, — the  Hindus  may  have  profited  by  their  inter- 
course with  the  Greeks,  before  the  exact  sciences  wero  known  to  the 
Arabs,  for  whom  the  honour  of  priority  has  also  been  claimed.  It  may 
suiprize  some  of  our  readers  to  learn,  that  before  the  close  of  the  fiilh 
century  of  our  eera  the  Brahmins  of  India,  as  appears  from  researches 
now  made,  had  discussed  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth,-^a  doc- 
trine which,  if  once  dreamt  of  by  the  Greeks,  had  slept  even  among 
them  until  its  revival  by  Copernicus.  The  upshot  of  the  matter  is,  that 
although  on  these  recondite  subjects,  and  the  comparative  priority  of  the 
HinduB,  Greeks,  and  Arabs,  we  are  scarcely  yet  in  a  position  to  pro- 
nounce with  certainty,  there  seems  little  doubt,  that  as  light  is  more  and 
more  let  in,  the  palm  will  be  yielded  to  that  country,  on  which  the 
"  Despatch  "  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  £ast  India  Company  is  now 
about  to  bestow  the  blessings  of  a  sound  intellectual  and  scientific  in- 
struction. 

The  Mythology  of  the  Hindus, — that  source  of  all  the  darkness  and 
errors  among  them,—- has  committed  still  greater  havoc  on  their  Greo- 
graphy  and  Geology,  than  on  their  Mathematics  and  Geometry ;  and 
mountains  of  precious  stones,  and  seas  of  milk,  and  wine,  and  sugar-cane 
juice,  have  only  to  be  mentioned  to  stamp  its  fabulous  character^  Any 
thing  like  an  accurate  idea  of  the  earth's  surface  was  confined  to  India 
or  Bkarata,  as  it  is  called  in.  the  Sacred  Books ;  and  these  books  are 
sufficiently  full  of  its  divisions,  with  the  towns,  mountains,  and  rivers  in 
each ;  but  beyond  their  own  boundaries  all  is  dark  and  doubtful.  How 
many  of  the  countries  embraced  between  the  Himalayas  and  the  Indiaa 
Ocean  were  comprehended  under  the  name  Bkarata,  it  were  not  easy  to 
say;  but  the  more  accurate  acquaintance  which  we  are  reaching  with  India's 
^'Past,"  and  the  more  careful  comparison  of  the  accounts  of  Arrian,  Me- 
gasthenes,  and  Strabo,  with  the  researches  and  discoveries  of  such  eminent 
Orientalists  as  Professor  Wilson  and  Mr  James  Prinsep, — the  one  among 
the  written  MSS.,,  the  other  among  the  still  darker  inscriptions  on  ancient 
pilkrs  and  stones, — is  conducting  to  the  belief,  that  PoRus,  the  most 
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powerful  monarch  of  the  dynasty,  which  Alexander  found  on  the  HInda 
throne,  wielded  a  sceptre  not  less  magnificent,  than  that  which  now 
graces  the  fair  hand  of  the  Queen  of  England. 

Where  nature  has  done  so  much  among  the  Hindus,  less  has  heen 
left  to  do  by  art,  in  the  important  science  of  Agriculture ;  and  the 
hand,  relieved  from  the  ruder  work  of  the  plough,  has  been  the  better 
adapted  to  excel  in  employments,  which  result  in  the  more  finished  and 
delicate  fabrics  of  the  loom ;  and  we  need  scarcely  say,  that  India  has  in 
all  ages  stood  unrivalled  in  the  latter  department  of  human  skill  and 
industry.  Commerce  in  a  country  producing  so  abundantly  and  so 
easily  the  mere  necessaries  of  life,  so  far  as  food  and  clothing  come 
under  the  category,  has  been  chiefly  confined  to  an  interchange  of  the 
precious  metals  of  the  West  for  such  articles  of  luxury  and  enjoyment, 
as  the  countries  and  climates  of  the  East  alone  can  furnish.  Even  the 
long  and  intimate  intercourse  of  modem  days  with  the  trading  nations 
of  Europe,  has  introduced  fewer  changes  in  its  agriculture  and  commerce^ 
than  might  have  been  expected.  Tilling,  sowing,  and  reaping  among 
the  native  population,  remain  at  this  day  as  then  very  much  as  they 
have  been  described  twenty  centuries  ago ;  and  among  the  children  of 
customs  so  inveterate,  it  may  be  doubted  by  some,  if  even  the  all- 
powerful  agent.  Steam,  will  produce  results,  that  will  stand  very  sensibly 
forth,  for  many  centuries  to  come.  The  experiment,  however,  is  in  a 
fair  way  of  being  tried,  and  that  under  circumstances  the  most  advan- 
tageous. The  day  is  fast  passing  away,  when  this  mighty  agent  and 
its  products  can  be  seized  on  by  a  superstition,  working  out  the  purposes 
of  a  cunning  priesthood ;  and  what  may  not  the  Hindus  become,  before 
its  desolating  blasts  can  again  overtaken  them,  'when  a  Religion  which 
hails  and  sanctifies  Science  as  its  handmaid,  has  been  made  known  to 
and  received  by  them. 

Speaking  of  the  progress  of  the  Hindus  in  Architecture,  Mr  Elphin- 
stone  in  his  "  History  of  India,"  refers  to  a  work  recently  published  by 
an  intelligent  Hindu,  throwing  not  a  little  light  on  their  attainments  in 
this  particular  department  of  the  fine  arts,  and  detailing  at  once  the 
principles  on  which  it  rested,  and  the  progress  that  had  been  made  in 
it.  All  who  have  been  in  India,  and  in  this  particular  walk  of  sciencep 
have  really  seen  the  "  Past,"  in  the  "  Present,"  will  agree  with  Mr 
Elphinstone^  in  his  estimate  of  Hindu  taste  and  excellence  in  architec- 
turo,  as  displaying  more  richness  and  beauty  in  details,  than  any  thing 
like  greatness  or  grandeur  in  conception.  The  face  of  the  country  is 
studded  with  temples,  from  the  lilliputian  fane  by  the  road  side,  with 
its  flag  on  the  branch  of  an  adjoining  tree,  to  mark  its  existence,  and 
arrest  the  steps  of  the  pious  traveller,  to  the  great  temple,  such  as  that 
of  Seringham,  where  the  grand  and  imposing  Pagoda  is  surround- 
ed  by  spacious  enclosures  one  within  another,  perhaps  embracing 
miles  in  a  circumference  of  sacred  ground, — the  concentration  of  all 
this  sanctity  residing  after  all  in  some  small  central  chamber,  scarcely 
lighted  by  one  door,  at  which  pooja  is  performed,  but  within  which  the 
worshipper  dares  not  enter,  the  interior  being  the  holy  of  holies,  where 
»  Hietor^-  of  India,  Vul  I. 
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the  object  of  adoration  alone  resides.  In  every  thing  like  elToct  the 
Hindu  temple  must  be  pronounced  a  failure.  It  cannot  boast  of  the 
beautiful  symmetry  aud  imposing  majesty  of  the  Grecian,  and  it  has 
nothing  like  the  swelling  grandeur  and  volume  of  the  Mahommetan 
Mosque,  or  the  exquisitely  airy  lightness  of  its  minarets.  The  climate,  at 
least  in  Bengal  Proper,  and  in  many  other  parts,  is  inimical  to  the  pre- 
servation of  these  buildings,  and  the  zeal  of  the  votaries  of  Brahma 
d.)€s  not  appear  to  expend  much  care  or  money  on  this  object.  The 
cel<;brated  temple  of  Juggernaut  dates  at  the  beginning  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury, A.D. ;  while  at  the  same  time  there  runs  through  them  all,  and 
through  the  buildings  devoted  to  human  residence,  a  character  of  great 
antiquity  on  which  ages  have  wrought  little  change  or  improvement. 
The  sterner  necessities  of  life  have  given  to  the  Tanks  or  reservoirs  of 
water  in  India,  a  grander  and  more  solid  character  than  to  its  temples ; 
and  some  of  the  most  gigantic  efforts  of  human  skill  stand  forth  in  the 
saccessful  attempts  made  to  arrest  rivers  in  their  course,  by  bunds,  that 
serve  to  spread  the  benefits  of  irrigation  over  vast  districts  of  the  favoured 
country — ^favoured,  of  course,  at  the  expense  of  those,  for  which  the  des- 
pot who  erected  these  works  had  no  respect,  or  was  desirous  to  doom  by 
these  stupendous  works  to  drought  and  sterility. 

But  it  is  perhaps  time,  and  more  than  time,  that  we  should  introduce 
our  readers  more  directly  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Hindu 
Tbvple.  They  will  indeed  have  already  seen  enough  to  convince  them 
that  this  temple  is  of  the  most  gigantic  dimensions,  and  that  in  all,  on 
which  we  can  expatiate  on  the  literature,  philosophy,  and  common  life 
concerns  of  the  Hindus,  we  are  still  within  its  walls.  This  singular 
people  have  indeed  in  one  sense  been  truly  described,  and  that  by  the 
Christian  missionary  himself,  as  the  most  religious  people  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  The  net,  which  at  an  early  period  of  their  history  was 
ipread  by  the  cunning  Brahmins>  speedily  came  to  embrace  within  its 
ample  folds  alike  the  secular  and  the  spiritual^  and  in  saying  so,  we 
speak  of  course  of  the  practical  working  of  the  Hindu  creed,  and  ritual* 
as  they  mingled  with  and  guided  and  over-rode  the  minutest  actions  of 
Hindu  life.  But  at  present  we  would  rather  carry  our  readers  into  the 
Divlnitj^'Halls  of  those  days,  that  they  may  see  how  the  Science  of 
Theology  was  therein  taught 

But  here  again,  as  we  pass  along,  we  are  arrested  by  reflections^  which 
roused,  indeed,  by  reminiscences  carrying  us  far  back  into  the  depths  of 
India's  "  Past,"  may  yet  find  a  place  not  uncalled  for,  and,  perad venture, 
not  unprofitable  in  the  solution  of  problems  closely  connected  with  India's 
**  Present."  It  is  of  all  others  a  feature,  perhaps  the  most  characteristic 
of  India,  under  all  the  aspects  in  which  it  can  be  regarded, — whether 
inetaphysical,  scientific,  or  religious,— that  the  same  picture  is  substan- 
Jtally  before  us,  whether  the  days,  that  elapsed  between  the  flood  and 
the  Christian  era,  or  those  that  have  since  passed  away,  are  brought 
under  our  view.  And  in  the  very  foregi-ound  of  this  picture  Religion, 
M  it  bears  on  Science — Science,  as  it  reacts  on  Religion,  stand. forth  the 
'''wwt  conspicuous.  In  the  public  policy  of  our  own  happy  country  the 
battle  between  the  Religious  and  the  Secular  is  at  this  day  meeting  us 
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8t  OYdrj  turn,  and  rages  at  this  moment  with  all  the  eagemen^  which* 
but  too  oflen  leads  to  all  the  bitterness  of  controversy.    India  haB»  um^ 
happily  perhaps  for  itself,  been  a  stranger  to  this  stnfe  ;  and  the  fiiteef» 
"*  which,  rightly  balanced,  are  to  preserve  civ>lization  and  social  order  in 
their  proper  orbits,  have  been  strangely  disturbed  and  intermingled,  or, 
perhaps,  more  properly  speaking,  have  been  altogether  lost  sight  of  as 
instruments  having  each  its  own  proper  sphere  of  action.    Among  all  the 
varied  phases  which  India  presents,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  one, 
where  the  social  policy  pursued  does  not  rest  on  "  the  godly  upbringing 
of  the  young'' — as  there  esteemed — ^and  where  the  School  and  the  Temple, 
the  Priest  and  the  Schoolmaster,  are  not  found  in  the  closest  association, 
and  in  the  most  brotherly  harmony.     Nor  indeed  need  we  feel  any  thing 
like  surprise  at  the  phenomenon,  when  we  advert  to  the  place  which  the 
Reli^iaui  Feeling  has  been  assigned  in  the  economy  of  human  nature. 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  nugatory  attempt  on  the  part  of 
any  legislator,  than  that  of  ignoring  this  feeling  in  framing  the  ordinances 
that  are  to  provide  for  the  strength  and  permanence  of  the  social  and 
political  fabric  ?  and  certainly  Menu,  the  great  lawgiver  of  the  Hindus, 
did  not  fall  into  this  error.     Keeping  this  in  view,  we  come  to  the  pro- 
perly practical  lesson  to  be  learned  from  it  in  the  circumstances,  in  which 
Providence  is  now  placing  the  British  Power  in  India.     The  truly  laud- 
able efforts  in  which  the  Indian  Authorities  are  at  length  engaged,  in 
extending  a  sound  European  education  to  their  native  subjects,  are  ne« 
cessarlly  bringing  them  nearer  and  nearer  in  their  administrative  acts  to 
the  precincts  of  the  sacred  temple ;  but  approaching  it,  as  we  cannot 
doubt  that  they  are,  in  the  spirit  of  that  religion  which  they  themselves, 
profess,  and  guided,  as  we  trust  they  will  be,  by  that  wisdom  which  it 
affords,  and  which  is,  indeed,  *'  the  wisdom  from  on  high,"  we  cannot 
but  regard  the  approximation  with  the  strongest  hopes  of  a  truly  legiti- 
mate and  happy  alliance,  from  which  alike  the  high  and  holy  objects  of 
Christ's  Church  upon  earth**the  interests  of  Science  in  all  its  varied 
departments — and  the  peace,  glory,  and  permanence  of  the  British  Power 
in  India,  will  be  promoted.     When,  indeed,  we  enter  the  Hindu  temple, 
we  encounter  a  superstition  which,  fastening  on  the  religious  feelings  as 
its  prey,  has  trampled  on  all  that  can  maintain  Man  in  the  place  assigned 
to  him  by  his  Maker,  among  the  works  of  his  hands ;  but  the  regenera* 
tors  of  India,  whether  found  among  the  Civil  Servants  of  the  Company, 
or  the  humble  and  pious  Missionaries  of  the  Cross,  will  do  well  to  remem- 
ber, that  these  feelings  hold  a  place  among  the  people  whom  they  would 
enlighten  and  convert,  from  which  it  would  be  as  impossible,  as  impoli- 
tic, and  unchristian  to  dislodge  them.     The  Christian  Statesman  is  not, 
therefore,  to  ignore  the  existence  of  the  religious  element  in  India,  that 
he  may  avoid  the  difficulties  lying  in  his  more  properly  secular  path ; 
and  the  Missionary  is  not  to  withhold  belief  in  its  reality  among  the 
Hindus,  however  much  he  may  lament  the  abuses  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected.     It  is  in  truth  the  light-house,  if  we  may  so  speak,  by  which, 
in  his  pious  voyage,  he  is  to  be  guided  to  the  haven  on  which  he  is  bent. 
"  Whom  ye  ignorantly  worship.  Him  declare  we  unto  you,"  must  be  the 
message  of  the  ''  Preacher"  to  the  Hindus,  as  it  was  that  of  the  Apostle 
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to  theGreefa  of  old.    Where  dogmata,  the  most  subversive  of  all  mdral 
obligations,  and  all  social  happiness,  have  been  built  upon  tliis  founda* 
tioD,  the  name  of  Rblioion>  if  still  usurped  for  these  doctrines,  is  only  a . 
plain  and  obvious  abuse  of  terms ;  and  the  British  Government  of  India 
has  already  dealt,  and  is  every  day  more  and  more  dealing  with  laws 
and  practices  arising  out  of  these  misconceptions  and  perversions,  as  an. 
enlightened  Christian  Power  is  bound  and  entitled  to  deal, — regardless 
that  these  laws  and  practices  have  been  traced  by  a  cmfty  priesthood  to 
a  religious  source,  and  have  been  for  so  many  ages  sacredly  tabooed 
against  the  entrance  of  secular  authority.     Nor  let  it  be  thought  that  in 
these  remarks  we  have  a  reference  solely  to  the  enormities  of  the  Suttee 
or  the  Thugee  practices,  where  these  authorities  have  put  forth  their  arm* 
and  given  the  natives  a  lesson  in  their  educational  training  that  requires 
not  to  be  repeated  ;  but  the  great  law  of  Religious  Toleration,  as  carried 
out  under  the  well  known  Lex  Loci  of  1850, — another  among  the  many 
proofs  of  the  enlightened  policy  of  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie,  and  by 
which  the  Hindu,  who  becomes  a  convert  to  Christianity,  no  longer 
incurs  the  loss  of  his  ancestral  property, — has  given  assurance  the  most 
encouraging,    that  the   Government  at    length   understands,     and   ia 
prepared  to  discharge  the  duties  laid  upon  it  as  a  Christian  power,  by. 
the  events  of  an  over-ruling  Providence.     Nor  can  we  pass  unnoticed 
the  changes  which,  under  legislative  authority,  have  been  lately  intro-r 
duced  into  the  very  innermost  recesses  of  Hindu  life,  and  that  in  its 
highest  and,  as  esteemed,  its  holiest  walks.     The  widow  of  the  deceased 
Brahmin,  of  the  Coolin  Caste  itself,  who,  but  a  few  years  ago,  must  have 
mounted  the  funeral  pile  of  her  departed  husband,  may  now  become 
again  the  wedded  wife  of  a  *'  twice  bom"  lord  and  master.     But  while 
maintaining,  on  the  one  hand,  the  right  of  all  its  subjects  to  Liberty  of 
Conscience,  when  they  become  Dissenters  from  the  Established  Church, 
those  who  still  adhere  to  its  frivolous  rites  and  practices  are  protected  in 
all  the  immunities  civil  and  religious,  around  which — independent  of  the 
solemn  pledges  of  the  Ooverment — the  spirit  and  the  precepts  of  Chris* 
tiaoity  have  provided  safeguards.     It  is  true,  and  every  sincere  Christian 
must  rejoice  over  it,  that  the  direct  countenance  once  given,  is  now  being 
more  and  more  withdrawn  by  the  Indian  Authorities  from  the  ceremo^ 
nies  of  the  Pagoda ;  and  a  revenue  is  ceasing  to  flow  from  such  polluted 
sources  into  the  Company's  exchequer.     But  debasing  as  is  the  rituali 
and  temptingly  large  as  are  the  revenues  oi  the  Hindu  temple, — while  the 
one  has  ceased  to  be  countenanced,  the  hand  of  confiscation  has  not  been 
laid  upon  the  other  by  the  British  Government ;  and  under  the  Lex 
Loci  itself  the  proselyte  to  our  faith  is  not  entitled  to  carry  over  to  the 
support  of  the  Christian  altar  the  wealth  which  his  ancestors  have  conse. 
crated  to  the  Hindu  service.     The  day,  we  tmst,  is  coming,  when  such 
a  happy  transfer  may  be  witnessed  under  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature ; 
but  let  us  be  thankful  in  the  meantime,  that  while  barriers,  which  have 
been  so  long  and  so  effectually  raised  against  the  progress  of  the  Natives 
to  a  purer  and  a  better  Faith,  are  every  day  more  and  more  disappear- 
ing under  an  Education  which,  while  it  puts  to  flight  all  belief  in  the 
em)n  and  fallacies  of  superstition,  must  be  regarded  as  still  doing  homagis 
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to  the  paramount  value  of  instruction  in  Religion  and  its  truths,  as  the 
best  and  only  bulwark  to  be  relied  on  for  the  peattt  and  permanence  of 
our  Eastern  Empire.  Strange,  indeed,  it  were,  if  a  British  Government 
of  India  should  be  found  behind  a  Hindu  in  acknowledging  by  its  prac- 
tical policy  that,  according  to  the  Sanscrit  Slo^a,  "  of  all  knowledge. 
Religious  Knowledge  is  the  most  valuable  !  " 

But  we  are  forgetting  our  promise  to  introduce  our  readers  into  the 
Divinity  Halls  of  the  Hindus.  These  present  the  composite  aspect  of 
schools  of  Theology  and  Law,  and  we  may  venture  to  add,  of  manners 
also ;  and  may  be  regarded  as  comprehending  a  whole  modem  University 
■within  their  walls.  The  Institutes  and  Code  of  Menu,  are  to  be  received 
as  the  earliest  authoritative  expositions  of  the  faith  and  worship  of  the 
Hindus ;  and  early  as  is  the  period,  at  which  we  must  fix  the  date  of 
this  code,  it  was  necessarily  posterior  to  the  age  of  the  Vedas  themselves, 
the  truly  sacred  books,  to  which  it  constantly  refers  as  furnishing  the 
text  of  all  its  commentaries.  These  sacred  hymns  or  poems — for  such 
the  Vedas  are — had  before  the  time  of  Menu  been  received  with  the 
profoundest  reverence  as  the  infallible  oracles  of  truth,  and  their  pre. 
cepts  and  commands  as  binding  on  the  faith  and  conscience  of  the  Hin- 
dus. They  are  not,  however,  to  be  regarded  as  the  only  sacred  books  by 
which  the  Hindu  creed  and  ritual  came  to  be  regulated  ;  and  it  is  of  im- 
portance  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  between  them  and  the  Puranat 
and  Upanishads,  so  often  quoted  and  referred  to  in  the  theological  con- 
troversies of  ader  times.  Great  and  almost  inextricable  confusion  has 
been  introduced  into  all  our  researches  into  Hindu  theology  by  over- 
looking this  distinction  ;  and  the  properly  called  Scriptures  of  the  Brah- 
minical  faith  have  been  charged  with  a  vagueness,  eiTor,  and  inconsis- 
tency of  doctrine  and  precept,  which  may  not  in  truth  attach  to  them, 
and  with  which  the  less  sacred  and  authoritative,  yet  still  divinely 
esteemed  Puranas  may  alone  be  chargeable.  The  purer  doctrines  of  the 
Vedaa,  as  nearer  to  the  revelation  of  the  will  of  heaven,  first  made  to 
man  at  his  creation,  came  to  bo  gi-ievously  corrupted,  when  they  were 
seized  on  by  a  crafty  and  cunning  priesthood,  to  maintain  the  power  which 
they  had  usurped  ;  but  several  centuries  are  allowed  to  have  elapsed  be. 
tween  the  Fedaa  as  they  were  first  delivered,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
code  of  Menu,  It  is  very  generally  agreed  among  oriental  scholars,  that 
the  Vedaa  date  as  early  as  the  14th  century  B.C. ;  and  the  rules  by 
which  they  direct  the  measurement  of  time  to  be  gone  about,  in  fixing  the 
holy  calendar,  have  been  quoted  as  evidence  of  their  very  high  antiquity. 
Mr  Elphinstone  in  his  History  of  India,*  fixes  the  era  of  Menu  and  his 
Institutes  in  the  ninth  century  B.C.— an  antiquity,  of  which  it  has 
indeed  been  attempted  to  strip  this  celebrated  code ;  but  as  light  has 
arisen  on  the  darkness  of  Hindu  history, — and  the  code  of  Menu  been 
subjected  to  the  checks  which  the  more  to  be  depended  annals  of  the 
Greeks  in  India  throw  upon  it,  these  doubts  have  been  greatly  miti- 
gated, if  not,  indeed,  entirely  removed.  Who  Menu  was,  or  whether  he 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  purely  dramatic  personage  is  of  little  conse- 
quence.  The  very  existence  of  a  code  of  law,  demonstrates  a  consider- 
1  Hifttofy  of  India,  vol.  I. 
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tble  advance  in  civilization ;  and  the  remaricable  fact,  that  the  commen-' 
tatore  of  future  times  appear  to  have  been  so  impressed  with  the  siropli. 
city  and  excellence  of  that  of  Menu,  as  to  have  set  it  down  as  intended 
tor  the  better  and  golden  ages,  and  not  the  present  Kal  Yug  of  the  world, 
18  not  to  be  overlooked  in  estimating  the  period  of  its  appearance  and  the 
condition  of  India  at  that  period.  The  law,  as  given  by  Menu  to  the 
Hindus,  was  not  said  to  have  been  accompanied  by  the  striking  and  ex- 
traordinary phenomena  in  the  natural  world,  which  accompanied  the 
giving  of  that  of  Moses  to  the  children  of  Israel.  He  is  represented  as 
sitting  and  communing  with  himself,  when  he  is  approached  by  the 
ICftcitV  or  Sages,  who  request  from  him  instruction  in  all  that  is  to  guide' 
the  four  classes — a  description,  which  may  lead  us  to  the  conjecture  that 
Menu  and  his  code  are  traceable  to  the  period,  when  Theiem  and  the 
spirituality  of  its  worship  were  first  invaded  by  the  Polytheism  and 
idolatry  of  the  existing  Brahrainical  faith. 

(To  be  continued^) 


PROFESSOR  LAYCOCK'S  LECTURES  ON 
TEMPERANCE. 

Thb  present  agitation  of  Temperance  Societies,  Total  Abstinence  Societies, 
and  the  M^ne  Law,  calls  loudly  on  all  who  have  devoted  any  portion  of 
their  attention  to  the  nature  of  man,  and  the  constitution  of  society,  to 
pronounce  on  their  respective  merits  as  systems  adapted  for  the  cure  or 
prevention  of  drunkenness.  The  history  of  these  methods  forms  probably 
the  most  striking  proof  of  the  thorough  inefficiency  of  one  and  all  of  them 
to  effect  the  purpose  which  their  originators  contemplated.  The  merely 
pledging  to  temperance  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  was  too  vague  and 
indefinite  to  bind  the  confirmed  drunkard,  for  under  its  mild  dominion  he 
could  go  the  same  lengths  in  drunkenness  that  he  had  previously  practised. 
Hence  arose  the  necessity  for  the  total  abstinence  pledge ;  but  many  of 
the  advocates  of  this  more  stringent  system,  finding  that  it  too  was  in. 
'uiiicient  to  control  either  themselves  and  their  moi'e  fallible  brethren, 
^ell  upon  the  last  melancholy  resource  within  their  limited  field  of  view, 
^iz-i  the  passing  of  a  law  to  render  penal  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  all 
intoxicating  liquors.  In  the  State  of  Maine,  North  America,  where  this 
law  was  actually  enacted,  it  was  found  that  the  old  consumers  must  still 
have  their  accustomed  beverage,  and  the  obtaining  of  it  in  the  face  of  the 
jaw  gave  birth  to  such  an  amount  of  lying,  deceit,  bribery,  perjury,  and 
iQnumerable  other  deviations  from  man's  ideas  of  duty,  that  it  actually 
threatened  to  undermine  and  dissolve  civilised  society.  Indeed,  it  was 
diacovered  that  drunkenness,  in  its  worst  phasis,  was  a  heaven  upon  earth 
wmpared  with  the  enormities  which  the  Maine  Law  gcmerated,  thus 
damping  with  etenial  infamy,  the  faithless,  materialistic,  and  vulgar 
legislation  which  naturally  enough  sprung  from  the  heads  of  so  narrow, 
^^ically  bigoted,  aud  atheistic  a  set  of  men  as  its  advocates. 
It  is  surely,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  remark,  that  all  that  class  of 
VOL.  xxiit.  F 
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Btatesmen  who  would  employ  legislative  or  compulsory  means  to  preveUk 
or  cure  drunkenness,  have  no  faith  whatever  in  the  ultimate  influence' 
of  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  agencies  ;  they  do  not  appear  to  be 
aware  that  by  employing  mere  outward  and  compulsory  methods,  that 
they  themselves  have  no  sufficient  faith  in  the  morality  or  religion  within 
them  to  prevent  or  cure  the  sin  of  drunkenness,  if  they  themselves  had 
been  addicted  to  it,  and  accordingly,  they  have  infinitely  less  faith  in  the 
influence  of  these  ennobling  agencies  on  others.  Religion  with  them  is  not 
that  absolute  and  infinitely  expanded  set  of  ties  that  bind  man  to  his 
fellow.man  as  well  as  to  his  God  and  eternity,  otherwise  their  faith  in 
its  absolute  and  certain  power  to  control  and  direct  everything  temporal 
and  fleeting,  would  be  supreme.  They  could  not  help  admitting  its  cer- 
tain and  ultimate  triumph,  and  they  would  naturally  use  every  means 
to  its  increase,  and  quietly  await  its  development.  No  !  this  does  not 
suit  the  pharisee  and  vulgar  hypocrite,  who,  without  religion  in  their 
hearts,  would  set  up  and  parade  its  outward  appearance  and  S3'mbols ; 
and  would,  moreover,  enact  laws  that  imply  the  intellectual,  moral,  and 
religious  death  of  their  fellow-men.  Maine  Laws,  Forbes  Mackenzie's 
Acts,  and  other  such  vulgar  and  material  means,  are  the  agents  such 
men  employ  to  gain  spiritual  and  religious  ends !  Their  morality  is 
founded  on  fear,  and  their  religion  is  based  on  the  same  principle.  Their 
morality,  indeed,  is  that  of  the  gallows  and  other  such  machinery,  and 
their  religion  is  that  of  demons.  Well  might  the  writer  of  the  following 
lectures  maintain  that  the  country  that  submitted  to  the  enactment  of 
such  laws  as  the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act,  had  listened  to  the  promulga- 
tion  of  the  existence  of  an  amount  of  moral  turpitude  and  baseness  that 
naturally  harbingei-s  the  death  of  freedom.  We  should  really  feel 
alarmed  could  we  imagine  that  the  passing  of  such  a  law  indicated  more 
than  the  tortuous  and  serpent-like  charactera  of  its  promoters,  and  the 
total  absence  of  the  very  elements  of  freedom  in  their  natures  ;  but  we 
trust  that  there  is  still  sufficient  moral  chivalry  left  in  Scotland  to  pro- 
cure the  abolition  of  this  law,  and  its  erasure  from  the  statute-book  as  a 
disgrace  to  the  country. 

Of  late  years.  Chartism,  Maine  Law  Associations,  and  other  pestiferous 
schemes  have  sprung  up,  with  no  other  apparent  object  than  to  bear 
scoundrelism  in  its  worst  forms  on  their  shoulders  into  Parliament.  It 
is  probably  necessary  that  moral  emetics  should  have  some  place  in  the 
legislative  assembly  of  a  great  country,  for  they  are  natumlly  calculated 
to  excite  a  healthy  action  in  the  opposite  direction,  but  these  should  never 
be  of  too  gross  and  foetid  a  sort  to  excite  actual  disgust.  We  regard 
chartists  and  advocates  for  a  Maine  Law  so  decidedly  of  this  description, 
that  the  very  mention  of  their  views  is  only  fitted  to  excite  disgust  or 
laughter,  and  their  presence  in  any  legislative  assembl}'  would  consti- 
tute a  nuisince  that  could  not  be  tolerated. 

.  The  views  of  the  advocates  of  intellectual  and  moral  suasion  are  so 
plain  and  simple  that  he  who  runs  may  read  them.  That  man  is  en* 
dowed  with  an  absolute  sense  of  law,  which,  playing  outwardly  on  the 
universe,  descries  all  the  physical  consequences  inevitably  attendant  upon 
drunkexmess  and  every  other  species  of  profligacy,  and  playing  inwardly 
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ttponhis  own  mental  framework,  discerns  the  havoc  and  death  which  it  ne. 
eesnrily  brings  there ;  and  if,  after  being  instructed  in  these  as  pointed  out 
in  the  following  lectures,  man  persists  in  habits  of  profligacy  and  drunk* 
snness,  alt  the  penal  statutes  ever  promulgated  and  addressed  to  his  sense 
of  fear  will  fail  to  have  any  effect  on  his  intellectual  and  moral  being. 

The  Editor. 

FIRST  LECTURE. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Edinburgh  Total  Abstinence  Society  did  me  the 
honour  to  send  a  deputation  to  me  with  a  request  that  I  would  give  two 
or  more  public  lectures  on  drunkenness,  with  a  special  view  to  the  means 
of  abating  it.  I  most  cordially  complied  with  that  request ;  partly 
because  the  question  has  long  occupied  my  thoughts,  partly  because  I 
sympathised  with  the  Society  in  their  convictions  of  the  erroneous  evils 
tlie  vice  of  drunkenness  inflicts  upon  us  as  a  nation,  mainly,  however,  be- 
cause it  appeared  to  me  that  the  banded  opponents  of  the  vice  were 
labouring  without  a  full  appreciation  of  the  magnitude  of  their  task  and 
of  the  means  and  the  efforts  necessary  to  success.  In  my  professional 
capacity  whether  as  a  teacher  of  practical  medical  science  or  as  a 
practitioner  of  medical  art,  I  have  to  investigate  the  failings  and  infirmi- 
ties of  human  nature,  without  any  restriction  as  to  whether  they  be  cor- 
poreal or  mental  in  their  nature,  or  material  or  spiritual  in  their  origin. 
Medicine  as  a  science  calmly  investigates  the  realities  of  human  life,  so 
that  it  may  be  as  able  as  possible  to  relieve  the  ills  of  human  life.  The 
physician,  therefore,  penetrates  the  heart  of  man  moi-e  deeply  than  the 
non-medical  inquirer,  however  well  educated  he  may  be  ;  and  traces  suf- 
fering, infirmity,  and  crime  far  beyond  the  sources  from  which  to  non- 
professional eyes  they  appear  certainly  to  spring.  It  is  these  calm  con- 
clusions of  science  as  to  drunkenness  and  the  practical  results  flowing 
therefrom,  that  you  have  requested  me  to  give  you.  If  then  those 
conclusions  should  chance  to  differ  from  your  own,  I  pray  you  not  to  throw 
them  at  onoe  aside  as  erroneous,  but  rather  to  penetrate  to  the  scientific 
ground  from  whence  they  come,  and  then,  being  thus  fitted  to  judge^ 
weigh  the  matter  well  and  act  up  to  your  convictions. 

The  arrangement  I  propose  to  follow  is  this, — 

laly.  We  will  take  a  measure  of  the  evil,  that  we  may  comprehend  its 
magnitude  and  extent ;  2clfy,  We  will  examine  into  its  nature  and  causes ; 
and  3dfy,  We  will  examine  the  means  available  to  its  abatement — that 
it,  what  has  been  and  what  should  be  done.  First  then,  as  to  the  evil. 
A  drunkard  is  a  man  who  habitually  impairs  and  abolishes  his  mental 
snd  bodily  powers  by  the  use  of  poisonous  drinks,  the  effective  constituent 
of  which  is  a  chemical  compound  known  as  Alcohol.  Intoxication  in  its 
iDedical  sense,  means  the  morbid  state  induced  by  any  poisonous  agent; 
10  that  strictly  a  man  who  impairs  his  faculties  by  other  drugs,  as  Ether, 
Opium,  Tobacco,  or  Indian  Hemp,  intoxicates  himself,  and  in  fact  the 
<inig8  I  mention  are  used  by  mankind  for  the  same  purpose  as  alcoholic 
drinks. 

Alcc^ol,  in  common  with  all  poisonous  agents,  produces,  when  taken  into 
the  blood,  results  which  vary  in  extent  according  to  various  cireumstancei, 
but  under  any  circumstances,  if  taken  in  sufficient  quantity,  it  abolishes 
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the  functions  of  the  hrain.  All  consciousness  and  will  is  then  suspehded^ 
and  the  man  is  said  to  he  dead  drunk.  If  the  poison  operates  still  more 
deeply  and  abolishes  the  functions  of  that  part  of  the  nervous  system 
which  maintains  the  activity  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  then  the  man  dies  ; 
he  perishes  in  his  drunkenness. 

When  alcohol  is  taken  in  small  quantities,  its  immediate  effect  is  to 
stimulate  the  activity  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  and  to  excite  an 
agreeable  sensation  of  vigour  both  bodily  and  mental.  The  blood  courses 
more  rapidly  through  the  blood-vessels,  the  voice  is  more  sonorous,  the 
eyes  more  bright ;  the  muscular  system  braced  up, — in  particular,  the 
intellect  is  felt  to  be  clearer — the  imagination  more  vivid— the  thoughts 
more  free, — in  short,  all  the  faculties  are  exalted.  As  to  the  emotions — 
joy,  exhilaration,  benevolence,  and  good-fellowship^  are  felt ;  as  to  the 
appetites,  there  is  increased  desire. 

It  is  rarely  that  the  drunkard  holds  his  hand  at  this  stage  of  the  poi* 
Boning ;  he  desires  to  have  still  more  intense  enjoyment,  for  the  exciting 
agent  has  itself  developed  the  appetite  for  pleasure.  He  takes  more ; 
and  then  its  principal  effect  is  to  derange  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
system.  This  is  manifested  most  distinctly  in  the  derangement  of  the 
thoughts  and  of  the  will.  The  mental  balance  is  impaired  ;  the  ordinary 
power  of  self-control  is  sensibly  diminished.  Hence  the  individual  roani-^ 
fests  more  conspicuously  the  infirmities  of  his  nature,  whatever  these 
may  be.  The  irritable  and  ill-tempered  become  quarrelsome,  the  good 
natured  laugh  at  trifles ;  the  benevolent  are  foolishly  urgent  in  their  offers 
of  kindness ;  the  frank  and  talkative  become  unwisely  outspoken  and 
communicative ;  the  melancholic  are  maudlin  sentimental ;  the  amorous, 
weakly  impassioned  and  yielding ;  and  the  will  cannot  regulate  the  limbs 
correctly.  If  the  drinker  stops  at  this  point,  then  the  system  busily  expels 
the  poison  from  the  blood  through  every  practicable  outlet,  and  after  a  while 
the  individual  returns  to  his  usual  condition,  except  that  he  more  or  less 
experiences  a  sensation  of  langour  and  depression,  the  natural  result  of  the 
unduly  excited  activity  that  preceded  it.  Now  alcohol  excites  these 
various  changes  in  the  mental  state  in  virtue  of  its  action  upon  the  brain« 
that  is  upon  the  organ  of  mind.  It  is  therefore  the  derangement  of  the 
functions  of  the  brain,  which  causes  the  derangement  of  the  manifestations 
of  the  mind.  And  if  the  alcohol  were  to  remain  permanently  in  the 
system  of  the  drunken  man,  his  mental  derangement  would  also  be  per* 
manent ;  in  other  words  he  would  be  insane,  for  insanity  is  nothing  more 
than  such  a  permanent  derangement  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  or  of 
some  part  of  it.  Not  unfrequently  the  excessive  continuous  use  of  the 
poison  does  excite  a  permanent  derangement  of  this  kind  ;  this  is  called 
the  drunkard's  delirium,  or,  because  the  motor  portion  of  the  nervous  sys- 
iem  is  so  impaired  that  the  hands  are  in  a  constant  tremor,  delirium 
iremena.   Now  this  state  is  in  both  law  and  medicine  a  state  of  insanity* 

In  the  great  majority  of  drunkards,  the  continuous  use  of  alcohol  pro- 
duces less  manifest  changes  in  the  mental  state  by  acting  upon  the 
mental  organ.  The  healthy  balance  is  impaired  as  in  an  ordinary  fit 
of  drunkenness ;  but  it  is  disturbed  slowly,  almost  impereeptibly.  At 
last,  however,  a  change  is  manifested  in  the  whole  man.    He  has  beeome 
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more  of  an  animal^  that  is^  more  sensual.  On  the  one  hand^  the  energy 
of  his  intellectual  and  rational  nature  is  diminished ;  on  the  other^  the 
vigour  of  the  appetites  and  passions  is  increased.  He  has,  therefore,  less 
self-control ;  less  desire  for  what  is  rational  and  intellectual ;  more  de« 
sire  for  what  is  sensual  and  brutal.  He  undergoes  a  moral  degradation, 
and  that  through  a  physical  or  material  change  in  the  organ  of  mind—* 
the  brain*  In  extreme  cases  of  this  kind,— and  they  are  more  frequent 
than  those  of  delirium  tremens, — it  will  be  found  that  the  high-minded, 
hcMioorable  man  has  become  a  cunning,  selfish,  liar  or  cheat ;  the  religious 
man  a  sensual  hypocrite ;  the  faithful,  chaste  wife,  an  adulteress ;  the 
indulgent  husband  and  father  a  terror  to  wife  and  child. 

But  the  changes  induced  in  the  brain  of  the  drunkard  may  lead  to 
more  than  this, — ^they  may  induce  actual  insanity.  The  degradation  is, 
however,  in  the  same  direction,  but  it  reaches  the  lowest  depths  of  his 
nature.  Imbecility,  homicidal  violence,  and  suicidal  melancholy,  are 
the  three  most  common  forms. 

Now,  if  there  be  a  predisposition  to  any  disease  of  the  brain  or  ner<* 
vous  system,  alcohol  will  excite  that  predisposition  into  activity.  But 
snoaller  doses  will  be  as  effectual  in  persons  thus  predisposed  as  large 
doses  in  persons  otherwise  constituted.  Insanity  is  thus  oflen  induct 
where  there  is  a  family  predisposition,  or  paralysis  and  various  other 
affections  of  this  kind. 

These  results  concern  the  individual  in  his  social  relations  as  well  as 
the  merely  pereonaL  It  is  more  particularly,  however,  as  a  husband  and 
&ther  that  the  drunkard  must  be  considered.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  morbid  condition  of  the  brain  of  the  drunkard  is  oflen  transmitted 
to  his  offspring,  so  that  his  child  will  present  the  same  want  of  mental 
balance,  the  same  infirmities  of  will,  the  same  development  of  the  appe- 
tites and  passions,  the  same  tendency  to  insanity  and  diseases  of  the 
brain,  as  he  manifests.  And  just  as  drunkenness  will  induce  insanity 
and  imbecility  in  the  drunkard,  so  may  the  children  of  the  drunkard  be 
bom  in  a  state  of  imbecility  or  insanity.  Nor  does  this  result  stop  with 
one  generation.  I  have  traced  it  in  several  instances  to  the  third  gene. 
ration,  and  in  one  or  two,  to  the  fourth.  Dr  Browne  of  the  Crichton 
Institution  for  the  Insane,  says  that  he  has  repeatedly  had  the  care  of 
three  generations  of  drunkards,  and  that  he  has  traced  the  tendency  back 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  yeare. 

This  hereditary  defect  in  the  constitution  of  the  children  and  descend- 
ants of  drunkards  is  worthy  much  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto 
received.  If  the  evils  of  drunkenness  ceased  with  the  individual  drunk- 
ard, they  would  be  limited,  however  gigantic ;  but  where  shall  we  place 
limits  to  this  leprosy  of  the  soul,  which  multiplies  its  victims  according 
to  the  law  of  increase  of  a  drunken  population  ? 

Let  roe  give  an  illustration  of  this  ^ect  of  habitual  intoxication  of  the 
bram.  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  was  an  opium  eater  at  middle  age ;  in 
his  youth  he  was  intemperate,  for  the  vice  cost  him  a  fellowship  at  Oriel 
College,  Oxford.  He  had  a  son,  David  Hartley,  a  poet  and  spieculative 
thinker  like  himself.  This  son  was  intemperate  also ;  but  his  biographer 
deaeribes  him  as  haying  a  peculiar  mental  oonstitution.    In  childhood  he 
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shewed  that  he  abhorred  pain  as  he  did  death,  and  loved  pTeasttre  »§ 
strongly  as  life.  He  shrank  from  mental  pain  ;  he  was  beyond  measure 
impatient  of  restraint ;  he  yielded  as  it  were  unconsciously  to  slight 
temptations,  slight  in  themselves  and  slight  to  him,  just  as  if  swayed  by 
mechanical  impulse  apart  from  his  own  volition.  In  short,  he  bad  lost 
the  power  of  will.  And  Hartley  Coleridge,  when  he  passionately  la- 
mented "his  woeful  impotence  of  weak  resolve,"  felt  that  there  was  the 
secret  of  his  yielding  to  intempemnce.  And  this  is  the  sum  of  the  psy* 
ehological  influence  of  alcohol  and  other  intoxicating  agents  on  the  brain  ; 
destruction  as  to  the  organ  of  the  moral  will, — development  as  to  the 
organ  of  animal  will.  But  what  a  fertile  source  of  crime  and  wretched, 
ness !  Yet  no  one  has  measured  its  extent ;  ♦very  few  comparatively 
have  recognized  it ;  fewer  still  give  it  a  practical  consideration. 

How  shall  we  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  evils  inflicted  on  society  by 
habits  of  drunkenness  ?  Gold  is  a  standard  of  value,  and  if  we  could 
estimate  to  what  extent  skilled  labour  is  depreciated  by  the  mental  in^ 
capacity  and  disease  which  drunkenness  entails,  we  might  have  at  least 
one  fixed  point  to  refer  to.  Yet  it  is  not  possible  to  do  this,  for  we 
should  have  to  ascertain  how  many  lives  have  been  prematurely  ended, 
bow  many  deaths  have  been  caused,  how  much  property  destroyed  on 
sea  or  land  by  wreck  and  fires, — by  explosions  in  ships,  mines,  factories* 
—by  upsets  and  accidents  of  various  kinds — all  due  to  incapacity  induced 
by  drunkenness :  we  should  have  to  trace  to  the  same  causes  what  mili- 
tary enterprises  have  miscarried, — what  offices  of  trust  and  honour  hav6 
been  lost, — how  many  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  tradesmen  have 
been  ruined, — how  often  important  secrets  have  been  revealed — moral 
influence  destroyed, — the  father's  hopes  of  his  children  for  ever  blighted. 
All  these  evils  are  incalculable. 

There  is  one  evil  so  gigantic,  that  it  deserves  special  notice.  That  is, 
the  poverty  induced  by  drunkenness.  It  is  the  most  ruinous  of  all  kinds 
of  poverty.  True  is  the  sentinrwint  **  sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity," 
for  it  often  makes  a  man  know  himself  and  his  duties,  but  not  so  the 
adversity  induced  by  drunkenness ;  it  only  urges  the  victim  on  his  course. 
And  what  ttnible  domestic  misery  have  I  seen  that  poverty  inflict  I 
The  daily,  hourly  wretchedness  of  the  poor  struggling  wife  of  the  drunk, 
ard  can  hardly  be  comprehended  except  by  those  who  have  witnessed  it 
behind  the  screen  which  shuts  off  domestic  life  from  the  peering  world. 
She  sees  business  failing  because  neglected,  and  poverty — grim,  inexor- 
able— coming  nearer  and  nearer  ;  now  she  hopes  refoimation  has  begun, 
soon  again  the  husband's  relapse  into  vice  throws  her  back  into  despair. 
The  course  is  ever  downward.  Home  made  continually  more  desolate, 
affections  more  and  more  deeply  wounded, — the  person  of  him  whom  she 
has  vowed  to  love  until  death  becomihg  continually  more  loathsome,  his 
manners  more  disgusting,  his  conduct  more  brutal.  "What  legal  or  moral 
right  has  that  man  to  freedom  more  than  the  declared  lunatic  ?  I  ex- 
press distinctly  my  conviction  that  a  just  and  true  law  should  consign 
the  habitual,  will.less,  souMess  drunkard  to  the  restraints  of  an  asylum. 
Far  more  needful  is  it  in  his  case  than  in  the  case  of  hundreds  now 
treated  as  irresponsible  beings,  and  deprived  of  freedom.    The  wife  may. 
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in  tk  imtances  I  have  referred  to,  remain  a  sober,  temperate  woman, 
4Bid  a  ▼irtuoua,  good  mother,  in  a  homer-* 

^'  Wliere  hungry  hope  is  starved  to  death. 
And  withei-s  day  by  day ; 
And  silent  faith  can  do  no  more 
But  clasp  the  hands  and  pray.** 

Bat  nrppoee,  as  too  often  happens,  that  she  becomes  a  drunkatd  too  f 
Then  what  is  the  fate  of  the  children  ?  Death  by  suffocation  or  fire,  or 
starvation,  or  neglected  disease  and  injury,  is  tu  many  a  happy  lot  be- 
ttuse  it  takes  them  away  from  the  evil  to  come.  If  they  survive  these 
perils,  they  are  worse  than  oi-phans,  inasmuch  as  they  are  either  left 
without  control  or  advice,  or  deliberately  trained  to  vice,  and  especially 
to  drunkenness,  prostitution,  and  theft.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  85 
jer  eent.  of  the  children  received  into  the  Original  Ragged  School  in 
Edinburgh,  at  its  first  opening,  were  the  children  of  drunkai-ds. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  estimate  the  amount  of  crime  caused  by 
draakenness.  The  judges  of  the  land  have  declared  that  a  very  large 
proportion  is  due  to  it  But  they  refer  only  to  the  direct  results  ;  they 
have  taken  no  count  of  the  indirect  as  manifested  in  the  children  of 
drunkards,  whether  in  consequence  of  a  vicious  cerebral  organization,  of 
bad  parental  example  and  want  of  all  moral  training,  or  of  an  actual 
ttaining  to  vice.  We  have  no  account  how  many  of  our  dangerous 
feloM  are  the  children  of  brutal  drunkards,  or  how  many  of  our  educated 
castaways  owe' their  want  of  self-control  to  the  inherited  infirmity  of  a 
parent. 

Acts  of  insanity  are  often  criminal  acts  dependent  upon  cerebral 
disease.  When  the  disease  is  known,  the  crime  is  excused  as  being  the 
act  of  an  irresponsible  being.  But  when  it  is  not  known  to  exist  and 
cannot  be  detected,  although  there,  the  act  is  considered  to  be  a  crime. 
Now  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  criminal  population  of  prisons  con- 
tains a  maeh  greater  number  of  persons  predisposed  to  insanity  than  the 
general  population  of  the  country  in  the  proportion  of  from  one-tenth  to 
one-twentieth.  Hence  it  follows  that  when  we  state  that  from  a  third 
tea  half  of  the  population  of  our  asylums  owe  their  lunacy  and  loss 
cf  liberty  to  drunkenness,  we  speak  of  a  proportion  only  of  the  indi- 
viduals affected  by  the  vice.  These  results  vary  much  according  to  the 
habits  of  the  population.  In  Sweden  and  in  Ireland  it  is  estimated  that 
•bout  one-half  of  all  the  cases  of  lunacy  are  caused  by  drunkenness.  Of 
the  lunatics  admitted  dunng  ten  yeare  into  the  Asylum  at  St  Peters- 
burgh,  84  per  cent,  were  drunkards,  or  the  children  of  drunkards.  In 
1825  the  spirit  duty  was  abolished  in  Norway.  During  the  succeeding 
ten  yean  insanity  increased,  beyond  the  proper  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  the  population,  in  the  towns  to  the  extent  of  nearly  33  per  cent.,  in 
tbe  rural  districts  of  69  per  cent.  I  believe  there  are  persons  who  ad- 
vocate the  repeal  of  the  spirit  duty  in  this  country, — let  those  facU  speak 
out  an  uomistakeable  warning.  It  cannot  be  too  costly  to  the  consu- 
our,  provided  illicit  traffic  and  manufacture  is  not  thereby  encouraged. 
Uiocj  of  ahildiQB  is  miioh  increaaed  by  dnmkenaeas  in  parents.     Dr 
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Howe  of  Boston,  in  the  United  States,  inquired  after  the  pare&lagfe  of 
300  idiots,  and  he  found  that  nearly  one-half  (145)  had  drunken  parents. 
In  Norway,  after  the  abolition  of  the  spirit  duty  and  the  consequent 
increase  of  drunkenness,  it  was  found  that  the  bom  idiots' had  increaaed 
during  the  ten  following  years  beyond  the  natural  increase  by  150  per 
cent.  For  the  ten  years  before  the  duty  was  abolished,  they  constituted 
one-third  of  the  insane  population  ;  in  the  ten  years  that  followed  they 
constituted  one-half  What  terrible  facU  are  these !  A  vice  consideTed 
by  many  so  venial  that  they  hardly  think  it  a  crime  defacing  the  image 
of  God  in  multitudes  of  helpless  children,  and  degrading  them  below  the 
Boul-less  brute. 

How  then  shall  we  express  the  extent  of  the  evil  of  drunkenness  ? 
More  than  all  other  vices,  it  deteriorates  the  whole  nature  of  man,  be* 
cause  its  peculiarity  is  to  strike  at  the  very  root  of  all  goodness,  whether- 
of  intellect  or  will.  It  deteriorates  the  material  organ,  and  thus  rendeie 
all  healthy  and  fitting  mental  action  impossible.  This  deterioration  being 
transmissible,  it  is  apt  not  only  to  develope  vice  in  the  man,  but  also  in 
his  offspring  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  From  its  multitudinous 
relations,  it  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  greatest  political  questions  of  the  day. 
The  mind  of  the  public  is  stricken  with  horror  by  the  history  of  some 
terrible  tragedy — it  is  the  consequence  of  drunkenness.  With  panic  by 
the  story  of  robberies  with  violence — drunkenness.  Prostitution  is  ram« 
part  in  your  streets,  drunkenness  is  the  great  cause.  Houseless  children 
wander  about  your  towns  like  Arabs  in  the  desert ;  four-fifths  are  the 
children  of  drunkards.  Insanity  is  more  and  more  pled  "as  an  apology 
for  crime, — three- fourths  of  the  insanity  is  caused  by  drunkenness. 
Your  schools,  your  churches,  are  badly  attended,— few  drunkards  or  their 
children  go  to  them.  All  attempts  at  systems  of  education,  at  the  refer, 
mation  and  management  of  criminals,  the  prevention  of  vice,  and  the 
diminution  of  sickness  and  poverty,  will  fall  short  of  effectiveness,  so  long 
as  this  leprosy  is  continually  spreading  through  the  population.  To 
sum  up  then :  drunkenness,  more  than  all  other  vices,  populates  our 
prisons,  our  poor-houses,  our  lunatic  and  idiot  asylums,  hospitals,  reforma- 
tories, ragged  schools  ;  destroys  health,  life,  prosperity ;  impairs  the  efli* 
ciency  of  our  military  forces ;  degrades  the  national  character,  counteracts 
the  immense  benefits  which  ought  to  flow  fram  our  high  and  progressive 
civilization,  and  inflicts  misei^  both  in  this  world  and  the  next — all  this 
more  than  any  other  vices.  What  a  question  for  a  great  statesman  I 
Such  then  is  a  measure  of  the  evil.  We  will  now  go  on  to  consider  its 
nature  and  causes. 

^  The  principal  cause  of  drunkenness,  lies  in  that  love  of  pleasure  or  de- 
sire for  happiness,  which  is  an  essential  part  of  the  nature  of  man ;  we 
must,  therefore,  inquire  how  it  happens  that  alcohol  and  other  intoxi- 
cating drugs  minister  to  that  desire.  This  involves  a  preliminary  inquiry 
into  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  desire  itself.  We  must  penetrate,  in 
fact,  into  the  deepest  springs  of  human  action.  Now  I  do  not  intend  to 
enter  into  any  metaphysical  disquisition,  or  into  any  profound  speculatioiui 
1  shall  state  a  few  plain  and  simple  facts,  as  to  the  constitution  of  man, 
and  shall  add  the  deductions  which  necessarily  flow  from  those  &cts,. 
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nothing  more.  But^  nevertheless^  I  shall  draw  largely  upon  your 
thought  and  attention  in  the  simple  statement  of  those  facts  and  conclu* 
lions,  for,  the  time  being  short,  the  subject  must  be  compressed. 

The  bodies  of  living  things,  whether  they  be  animal  or  vegetable,  are 
made  up  of  a  number  of  separate  parts.  These  are  organs  or  machines 
constructed  for  definite  purposes.  Each  has  its  allotted  task,  but  they 
all  work  together  for  a  common  end,  and  that  is  the  good  of  the  individ- 
ual. This  co-operation  continues  more  or  less  perfectly,  so  long  as  life 
ccmtinues ;  indeed,  this  continuous  co-operation  is  life.  The  All-wise 
Intelligence  which  created  these  organised  bodies  has  provided,  in  His 
boundless  beneficence,  that  those  which  are  endowed  with  consciousness, 
■boidd  experience  a  feeling  of  satisfaction,  pleasure,  or  happiness,  in  this 
continued  co-operation  of  the  various  organs,  or  in  other  words,  shall  en- 
joy life.  With  the  view  of  better  securing  this  beneficent  object.  He  has 
made  it  a  condition  of  existence,  that  each  living  thing  shall  so  act  that 
it  secures  its  own  well-being.  This  property  is  instinct.  With  regard 
to  certain  animals  (and  man  is  amongst  these),  he  has  made  it  an  in- 
herent and  necessary  part  of  their  nature,  that  they  shall  not  only  feel 
b^py>  but  always  desire  to  continue  in  life  and  enjoy  happiness.  This 
is  the  instinctive  desire  for  life  and  for  happiness.  In  virtue  of  this 
desire,  they  necessarily  strive  to  attain  those  things  which  give  pleasure, 
and  since,  by  the  Divine  arrangement,  those  things  which  give  this  in- 
stinctive pleasure,  are  also  necessary  to  the  proper  co-operation  of  the 
organs,  it  happens  that  while  they  are  striving  after  what  will  give  pleasure, 
they  aiso  seek  after  what  will  maintain  life*  Consequently,  that  which 
according  to  the  will  of  God  is  desirable,  is  also  beneficial.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  so  long  as  roan,  in  common  with  all  other  animals  that 
have  feeling,  obeys  the  will  of  God,  as  thus  expressed  in  the  conditions  of 
his  existence,  his  desire  for  pleasure  is  not  only  innocent,  but  to  seek  its 
fitting  and  lawful  gratification  is  a  duty,  for  he  thereby  fulfils  the  will  of 
6od  in,  his  creation,  which  is,  that  his  existence  shall  be  healthy  and 
happy. 

Nov,  this  desire  for  happiness  runs  through  the  whole  nature  of  man, 
and  ia  not  limited  to  his  corporeal  existence  and  animal  nature ;  and  the 
conditions  of  its  gratification  is  always  the  same.  Man's  happiness  con- 
sists in  doing  the  will  of  God ;  so  that,  in  proportion  as  he  knows  that 
will  and  performs  it,  he  is  happy.  Heaven  itself  is  but  a  state  of  happi. 
ness  so  attained,  as  we  are  taught  by  our  Saviour  Himself,  in  that  sub- 
lime form  of  prayer  to  our  and  His  Father,  which  he  left  for  our  guid. 
ance^—  "  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven." 

But  let  us  pause  here  to  dwell  upon  the  condition  of  performance, 
namely,  a  knowledge  of  the  will  of  God  concerning  us.  The  will  of  God 
in  our  redemption  is  revealed  to  us  in  his  written  word ;  in  our  creation 
and  preservation  is  revealed  to  us  by  scientific  research.  It  is  as  the  ex- 
pounder of  the  will  of  God  in  these  respects,  so  far  as  I  know  it,  that  I 
stand  before  you  this  evening.  Believe  me  when  I  tell  you,  that  I  feel 
deeply  the  responsibilities  of  my  ofiice,  and  earnestly  desire  that  I  may 
lightly  set  forth  the  will  of  God  as  revealed  by  scientific  research  and 
medi^  experience. 
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I  have  only  spoken  as  yet  of  good  and  of  happiness ;  I  will  now  speak  of 
eril  and  sufTeriog.  The  harmonious  co-operation  of  the  various  machines 
which  make  up  the  entire  individual  man,  is  apt  to  be  disturbed  by 
various  causes,  such  as  injuries  to  them,  or  the  want  of  the  things  necea- 
lary  to  their  action,  as  air,  food>  drink,  or  imperfections  in  their  con- 
struction. This  imperfect  fulfilment  of  the  will  of  God  is  evil,  and  when 
it  occurs,  the  feeling  of  pleasure  in  the  soul  ceases,  and  that  other  and 
antagonistic  state  of  the  consciousness  takes  its  place  known  as  pain.  Now 
however,  there  arises  a  desire  to  remove  the  pain,  that  is,  to  recover  the 
pleasure,  and  to  avoid  and  remove  the  circumstances  or  things  that  give 
pain  or  interrupt  the  pleasure.  This  is  avenion.  The  desire  to  avoid 
pain,  therefore,  is  as  beneficent  a  gift  to  man  and  other  animals  endowed 
with  feeling,  as  the  desire  for  pleasure,  because,  rightly  used,  it  equally 
conduces  to  life  and  happiness.  And  thus  it  is,  that  pain  and  suffering 
lead  us  in  spite  of  oureelves  to  fulfil  the  will  of  God.  Now,  you  will 
ask,  how  it  is  that  the  soul  experiences  these  changes  in  its  states 
concurrently  with  corporeal  changes  ?  That  I  will  not  attempt  to  ex- 
plain,— all  I  know  is  this,  that  soul  and  body  are  inseparably  united  in 
this  world ;  that  it  is  that  union  which  constitutes  our  earthly  life, — 
when  that  union  is  dissolved,  our  earthly  life  ceases,  and  the  soul  is  no 
longer  bound  to  the  frail  machinery  through  which,  according  to  the  un«. 
alterable  will  of  God,  it  is  made  manifest  on  earth,  and  in  connexion 
with  which  it  undergoes  its  period  of  probation.  If  I  may  venture  an 
opinion,  I  will,  however,  say  this,  that  inasmuch  as  the  soul  is  immaterial 
and  immortal,  we  should  err  greatly  if  we  concluded  what  is  to  be  our 
future  mode  of  existence  from  the  present.  Bodily  health  is  certainly 
essential  to  perfect  unalloyed  happiness  on  earth,  whether  it  be  corporeal 
or  purely  intellectual ;  and  to  bodily  health  a  strict  submission  to  the  will 
of  God,  with  the  means  of  fulfilling  that  will,  as  food,  raiment,  sleep,  due 
exercise  of  all  the  bodily  functions,  the  sun's  light  and  heat,  and  atmos- 
pheric air  in  its  puiity.     Truly  therefore,  does  Pope  say, 

<<  Man's  highest  pleasures,  all  the  joy^s  of  sense, 

Lie  in  three  words,  Health,  Peace,  and  Competence. 
Bat  Health  consists  with  Temperance  alone, 
And  peace,  oh  virtue  1  peace  is  all  thine  own." 

Let  us  now  advance  a  step  onward. 

The  higher  classes  of  animals  have,  like  man,  a  special  apparatus  for 
harmoniously  combining  all  the  machinery  of  the  body ;  a  central  tele- 
graph office — the  seat  of  the  will  and  of  consciousness.  This  is  the  brain 
and  the  nervous  system.  It  is  in  the  brain  that  those  changes  take 
place  which  are  coincident  with  desire  and  aversion,  and  of  all  other 
(Ganges  in  the  consciousness.  If  the  brain  is  sufficiently  injured,  the 
man  becomes  unconscious;  but  for  all  that  the  soul  may  not  cease  to  act ; 
it  certainly  does  not  cease  to  exist.  But  we  know  nothing  of  it  exeept 
as  it  is  manifested  through  the  body,  so  that  we  have  to  investigate  the 
conditions  of  the  brain  if  we  would  know  the  state  of  the  soul.  Now 
under  ordinary  circumstances  we  know  nothing  of  the  working  of  each 
particular  organ,  nor  even  of  their  existence.    It  is  only  pbysiol^cal 
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leienoe  that  teaches  us  the  existence  and  structure  and  functions  of  these 
organs;  without  this,  man  knows  nothing  of  his  heart  or  lungs,  or 
stomach  or  brain,  nor  need  he,  so  long  as  all  goes  on  harmoniously-  So 
toon,  however,  as  disease  or  disorder  takes  place,  the  play  of  the  organs 
\a  revealed,  he  must  eat  the  bitter  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and 
he  now  not  only  knows  that  he  has  organs,  but  he  also  finds  out  that  he 
must  seek  and  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  method  by  which  the  divine 
anificer  has  constructed  them,  and  the  duties  he  has  allotted  to  each,  if 
he  would  get  relief  from  pain.  This  is  medical  knowledge.  Medicine 
is  therbfure  one  of  the  blessings  which  God  has  given  to  fallen  man  to 
alleviate  the  consequences  of  the  primal  curse. 

How  then,  you  now  ask  of  medical  science,  does  it  happen  that 
alcohol  ministers  to  the  happiness  of  man,  by  acting  on  the  brain  ?  Let 
me  try  and  make  this  point  clear  by  an  illustration.  A  tree  near  a  well 
or  other  water  sends  out  its  roots  to  the  water,  while  it  as  diligently 
spreads  its  branches  towards  the  sun  and  the  light.  That  is  to  say  it 
lengthens  them  by  growth.  This  is  done  in  virtue  of  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  a  tree.  Now  let  us  suppose  it  to  be  endowed  with  con- 
sciousness ;  then  it  would  feel  a  desire  when  lengthening  its  roots  towards 
the  water,  and  spreading  its  branches  towards  the  sun ;  it  would  ex. 
perience  pleasure  when  it  reached  the  water  and  the  sun  ;  it  would  suf. 
fer  pain  when  deprived  of  them.  We  do  not  ourselves  any  more  than 
the  tree  feel  how  we  grow  and  are  nourished,  nor  the  working  of  certain 
organs  which  take  in  food,  and  drink,  and  air ;  these,  therefore,  are  called 
the  organs  of  vegetative  life.  We  only  feel  through  our  brain  the  sum 
of  their  working  in  the  indefinite  sense  of  health,  and  pleasant  existence 
when  they  work  well,  or  the  opposite  thereto  of  languor  and  pain  when 
they  do  not  work  well.  Now  it  is  the  effect  of  alcohol  to  excite  this 
pleasant  sense  of  health  and  vigour;  it  exhilarates,  for  a  time  it  invigorates^ 
sod  thus  causes  a  stronger  sense  of  enjoyment.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
there  is  the  feeling  of  bodily  languor  and  exhaustion,  it  removes  for  a 
time  at  least  that  painful  feeling,  and  often  substitutes  for  it  a  pleasur. 
able  state.     The  desire  for  alcohol  then  has  a  twofold  origin. 

Let  us  now  enquire  into  the  souixes,  more  purely  mental,  of  the  desire 
for  alcohol,  and  into  its  influence  on  them.  The  brain  is  undoubtedly 
the  organ  of  all  the  mental  faculties,  but  is  nothing  more.  It  is  just  one 
of  those  organs  which  grows,  is  nourished,  and  acts  without  our  know- 
ledge,  how  or  why.  Consequently,  it  is  not  a  necessary  condition  of  our 
mental  existence  that  we  should  know  we  have  a  brain,  any  more  than 
it  is  necessary  to  healthy  digestion  that  we  should  know  we  have  a  sto- 
nseh ;  much  less,  therefore,  that  we  should  have  a  knowledge  of  its 
fm)ctions.  Plato,  Socrates,  Aristotle, — in  common  with  all  the  greatest 
thinkers  of  modem  times, — knew  nothing  of  this  ;  yet  they  developed 
▼ery  profound  theories  of  mental  philosophy  and  morals,  very  applicable 
to  a  theoretical  state  of  purely  mental  existence,  namely,  of  the  perfectly 
healthy  action  of  a  perfectly  developed  organ.  Yet,  since  man  is  not  a 
perliect  but  a  fallen  being,  such  theories  never  could,  and  never,  in  fact, 
did  apply  to  actual  condition,  for  they  wholly  left  out  of  consideration 
the  organ  of  the  touli  and  the  relations  of  the  one  to  the  other.     Plato, 
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and  others,  his  contemporaries,  tried,  it  is  true,  to  explain  the  connexioD» 
but  their  theories  were  the  most  crude,  and  so  far  removed  from  the 
truth,  that  if  any  educated  man  were  to  advance  them  seriously  at  the 
present  day,  he  would  incur  the  suspicion  of  insanity.  No  systems  of 
speculative  philosophy,  which  leave  the  functions  of  the  brain  out  of  con- 
sideration,  ever  have  been,  or  can  be  truly  practical ;  ^hat  is,  available 
to  the  moral  and  spiritual  elevation  of  man,  or  to  the  relief  of  his  infir- 
mities and  diseases  of  body  and  mind.  Yet  the  whole  question  thus 
evaded,  rests  for  its  solution  upon  one  simple,  intelligible  principle. 
When  the  brain  works  as  the  organ  of  mind  in  accordance  with  the  will 
of  God,  that  is,  either  intellectually  or  morally,  a  pleasant  state  of  the 
consciousness  is  felt.  That  is  the  state  of  a  good  conscience, — ^hope,  joy. 
Under  the  contrary  circumstances,  an  unpleasant  or  painful  state  occurs^ 
that  is  an  evil  conscience, — anxiety,  sorrow.  But  these  changes  in  the 
corporeal  organ  may  also  occur  from  mere  material  causes.  It  may  work 
feebly,  languidly,  imperfectly,  and  as  a  consequence  pain  is  felU  But  it 
is  still  mental  pain, — the  only  kind  of  pain  the  brain  itself  can  feel. 
Headaches  are  not  in  the  brain,  it  is  believed,  but  in  the  membranes 
covering  it.  Now  the  commonest  of  this  bodily  mental  pain  is  the  so- 
called  depression  of  spirits ;  the  more  diseased  and  the  more  permanent 
is  shewn  in  the  various  forms  of  insanity  termed  melancholia.  It  was 
from  such  a  bodily  mental  pain  dependent  upon  a  morbid  state  of  brain 
that  the  late  lamented  Hugh  Miller  perished.  He  experienced  misery 
so  intolerable  that  he  could  endure  existence  no  longer.  Strange  fact  in 
the  history  of  human  nature,  that  the  organ  which  is  exempt  from  acute 
pain  of  the  ordinary  kind,  should,  when  thus  diseased,  be  the  source  of 
inexpressible  anguish  I  Such  a  state^is  common  to  all  overstimulation 
and  the  consequent  debility.  It  constitutes  the  "  horrors"  of  the  drunk- 
ard ;  a  state  of  agony  so  overwhelming  that  language  fails  to  describe  it ; 
but  drunkards  have  said  that  fear  of  no  consequences,  however  terrible, 
would  avail  to  turn  them  from  seeking  an  immediate  relief  from  it  by 
wine. 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  man  in  his  relations  to  his  Creator  and  his 
own  consciousness ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  necessai*y  conditions  of  his  happy 
existence  that  he  shall  exist  as  a  social  being.  He  has,  therefore,  social 
desires  and  aversions,  and  these  constitute  the  sympathies  and  antipathies 
of  his  nature.  His  Creator  has  provided  as  wisely  for  the  continuance 
and  well-being  of  the  race,  that  is,  for  the  harmonious  co- operation  of 
individuals  in  society,  as  for  the  continuance  and  well-being  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Hence  the  relations  between  the  sexes ;  between  parents  and 
offspring ;  between  man  and  man.  Hence  the  ever- varying  sympathies, 
affections,  and  emotions,  which  thrill  his  heart  with  joy  or  anguish,-— 
with  hope  or  dread.  Hence  the  love  of  wife  and  husband,  of  parent  and 
child,  of  society,  that  is,  social  enjoyment,  of  home,  of  country,  of  a  com- 
mon faith.  And  hence,  in  reference  to  alcohol,  the  origin  of  all  the 
drinking  customs  of  society,  whether  domestic,  hospitable,  or  conviviaL 
£very  kind  of  emotion  finds  its  expression  in  social  participation,  and  its 
development  or  solace  in  alcholic  drinks.  Joy  is  enhanced  by  joyous 
celebration;  sorrow  is  relieved  by  funereal  festivities.    All  painftd 
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and  pleasant  memories  become  fixed  festivals.  Hardly  any  events  whe- 
ther  private,  domestic,  or  public,  and  whether  pertaining  to  religion, 
science,  politics,  war,  commerce,  or  the  arts,  that  does  not  become  a 
subject  for  convivial  greeting.  Even  a  morning  call  of  etiquette,  or  a 
visit  of  friendship,  calls  forth  the  alcoholic  drinks.  The  entire  frame* 
work  of  society  is  in  fact  interpenetrated  with  the  use  of  these,  from  the 
simple  cup  offered  as  a  medicine  in  the  privacy  of  domestic  life  to  the 
wearied  husband,  the  suffering  wife,  the  pining  child,  to  the  banquet 
with  which  a  monarch  greets  a  monarch,  or  a  nation  its  returning  heroes. 
These  customs  have  been  in  practice  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  nations,  from 
time  immemorial.    What  an  undertaking  it  is  to  attempt  to  change  them  ! 

These,  then,  are  the  views  I  wish  to  set  forth  respecting  the  nature  and 
sources  of  the  desire  for  alcohol,  and  its  operation  on  the  man.  We  will 
now  briefly  summarize  the  conditions  under  which  these  desires  are 
awakened  into  activity,  and  their  gratification  irresistibly  demanded. 
They  are  necessarily  classified  under  the  two  heads  of  the  pleasurable 
and  the  painful. 

In  the  first  place  come  the  conditions  under  which  the  desire  for  the 
enjoyment  of  life  is  developed  more  strongly.  Some  men  have  this  as  a 
part  of  their  nature,  or  as  an  inheritance  (mm  sensual  or  drunken  an- 
cestors, or  as  the  result  of  a  diseased  or  imperfect  condition  of  the  nervous 
system.  This  class  supplies  the  maniacal  drunkard.  Again,  when  all 
the  powers  of  animal  life  are  in  their  full  vigour,  the  capacity  for  and  the 
desire  to  enjoy  pleasurable  existence  is  greatest.  Youth  and  manhood 
are,  therefore,  the  ages  most  tempted  to  indulge  in  convivial  excesses,  as 
they  are  to  all  other  pleasures  which  depend  upon  the  free  use  of  the 
instincts.  It  is  from  this  period  of  life  that  the  drunken  habits 
date  so  often  their  beginning.  Young  men  fall  victims  to  intemperance 
in  a  for  greater  proportion  (that  of  five  to  one)  than  young  women ;  and 
the  same  holds  good  as  to  other  vices.  The  tendency  to  intemperance 
and  crime  diminishes  as  life  advances,  afler  the  age  of  fifty.  According 
to  Mr  Neison's  researches,  a  youthful  drunkard  of  20  has  the  chance  of 
living  154  years  longer;  a  healthy  temperate  youth  of  the  same  age  the 
probability  of  living  44  years  longer.  This  influence  of  age  and  sex  is 
well  worthy  of  consideration  in  all  pratical  measures  direct^  to  the  pre- 
vention of  crime  in  general,  and  drunkenness  in  particular. 

But  both  these  conditions  are  most  operative,  as  well  as  the  desire  for 
pleasure,  simply,  whenever  the  mind  is  vacant  of  any  active  desire; 
that  is,  when  the  man  has  no  pleasurable  pursuit,  or  none  which  occupy 
the  mind  sufficiently.  He  must  pursue  some  object  of  desire  by  the 
very  constitution  of  his  nature.  Hence,  idleness,  and  want  of  sufficient 
stimulus,  are  temptations  to  the  gratification  of  the  desire  for  pleasurable 
excitement,  by  the  gratification  of  the  instincts,  and  especially  for  that 
induced  by  alcoholic  drinks.  Those  individuals  or  classes  of  the  people 
with  few  sources  of  lawful  gratification  at  command,  or  who.are  deprived 
of  those  they  possess,  will  be  apt  to  fall  into  drunkenness  so  soon  as  their 
time  is  unoccupied.  This  is  certainly  the  source  of  the  intemperate 
habits  into  which  the  intelligent  classes  in  the  country  occasionally  sink. 
They  have  not  the  varied  means  of  intellectual  and  social  enjoyment 
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which  the  large  and  busy  towns  offer ;  nor  are  they  so  fully  occupied  in 
their  ordinary  pursuits.  Hence  they  devote  more  time  to  pleasure,  and 
seek  to  give  their  pleasure  a  keener  zest  by  conviviality.  Savage  tribes 
who  have  no  pleasures  higher  than  those  of  animal  existence,  experience 
hi  tense  enjoyment,  during  their  hours  of  rest  from  war  or  the  chase 
from  alcoholic  drinks.  In  this  country  the  cessation  from  labour  on  the 
Sabbath  by  the  labouring  population,  constitutes  that  day  a  day  for 
idleness  and  enjoyment,  unless  it  be  fully  occupied  with  religious  duties 
and  as  alcoholic  drinks  offer  the  raadiest,  indeed  the  only  source  of  plea- 
sure to  many,  they  are  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  Hence  Sunday 
drunkenness. 

But  these  stimuli  are  often  taken  for  the  purpose  of  removing  or  alle- 
viating pain  or  misery ;  we  will  therefore  enquire  next  into  the  conditions 
which  develope  the  desire  for  alcoholic  drinks,  by  inducing  distressing  or 
painful  sensations.  Fatigue,  whether  of  the  body  or  mind,  is  a  painful 
sensation;  the  result  of  excessive  cerebral  or  muscular  exercise.  It  in- 
dicates that  the  materials  necessary  for  the  healthy  action  of  the  organs 
are  wanting  in  the  system ;  alcohol  takes  the  place  of  these  as  a  stimu- 
lant  to  the  natural  functions.  Hence  it  is  that  it  is  given  or  taken  to 
urge  men  to  efforts  beyond  their  natural  powers,  or  to  re-excite  their 
flagging  energies, — a  step  necessarily  of  a  dangerous  character,  and  sure 
to  lead  to  the  habitual  use  of  the  drug.  Starvation,  or  the  want  of  food, 
lowers  the  tone  of  the  human  system,  and  is  an  important  source  of 
drunkenness ;  men  never  drink  more  than  when  starving.  '  Habitually 
breathing  an  impure  atmosphere  has  a  two-fold  effect ;  it  induces  a  feel- 
ing of  bodily  languor,  suffering,  and  exhaustion,  and  at  the  same  time 
impairs  the  energies  of  the  nervous  system.  In  this  way,  if  the  food  be 
also  insufficient,  it  has  an  influence  on  the  mental  faculties  not  unlike 
that  of  habitual  drunkenness.  Hence  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  the  people  of  this  country  are  exposed  daily  and  hourly  to  conditions 
which  not  only  enfeeble  the  mental  powers,  but  powerfully  excite  the 
appetite  for  stimulants.  Impure  atmosphere  at  home,  labour  unduly 
prolonged  in  crowded,  ill.  ventilated  workshops,  and  an  imperfisct  supply 
of  food,  are  thi-ee  heads  of  the  hydra  which  must  be  subdued  before  re- 
ligion, morality,  or  temperance  can  spread  amongst  the  poorest  classes  of 
this  country.  In  Edinburgh,  the  common.stairs  are  so  imperfectly  ven- 
tilated, that  many  of  them  are  but  reservoirs  of  a  deleterious  atmosphere, 
—so  deleterious,  that  a  man  coming  from  the  healthy  country  to  reside 
in  some  of  the  houses  and  rooms,  must  inevitably  fall  into  ill  health,  if 
not  into  habits  of  drunkenness.  The  use  of  sleeping  closets,  and  the 
want  of  fi-equent  ablution  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  belong  to  the  same 
large  class  of  physical  conditions  that  necessarily  lead  to  the  use  of  sti- 
mulants. This  is  the  sanitary  side  of  the  question.  I  will  pass  on  to 
the  medical. 

When  individuals  have  been  enfeebled  by  any  of  these  physical  con- 
ditions, they  become  irritable  ;  all  depressing  emotions  act  more  power- 
fully on  the  brain,  and  excite  more  readily  that  cerebral  pain  known  as 
depression  of  spirits  and  heart-ache.  These  emotions  affect  directly  the 
heart,  inducing  feebler  action  than  is  natural  and  safe.     The  blood  circu- 
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Utei  more  slowly  through  it,  through  the  brain,  through  the  lungs.   Hence 
the  heart-ache,  the  sleeplessness,  the  sighing  of  the  sufferer.    Now  nothing 
alters  this  unhealthy  condition,  and  gives  temporary  relief  so  effeetually 
as  alcoholic  drinks.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  they  have  been  considered^ 
from  time  immemorial,  as  the  best  solace  for  the  care-worn  and  sorrowfuL 
Long  ago  it  was  said,  by  a  Chaldaic  writer,  author  of  the  Proverbs,  c.  xxxi» 
"  Give  strong  drink  unto  him  that  is  ready  to  perish,  and  wine  unto 
those  that  be  of  heavy  heart.     Let  him  drink,  and  forget  his  poverty, 
and  remember  his  misery  no  more."     Abstainers,   I  understand,  have 
concluded  that  this  passage  was  meant  to  be  ironical,  but  that  I  think  it 
is  not.     It  contains  a  practical  medical  truth  disguised  to  modem  minds 
by  its  oriental  turn  of  expression.     Wine  properly  administered  to  those 
suffering  from  intense  mental  anxiety,  is  a  most  valuable  remedy.     It 
counteracts  the  tendency  to  suicidal  insanity,  generated  by  very  depress- 
ing  mental  emotions  in  brains  overw'orked  or  naturally  feeble.     I  say 
properly  administered,  for  taken  in  excess  for  this  purpose,  wine  would 
be  more  dangerous  than  under  ordinary  circumstances.     Nor  is  it  mere 
depression  of  spirits  that  indicates  this  special  medicinal  use, — the  con* 
dition  of  the  heart  and  the  digestive  organs  must  be  taken  into  account. 
It  is  in  this  direction  that  sound  knowledge  is  required  by  the  public  at 
large,  so  that  they  may  rightly  use  what  rightly  used  is  a  great  blessing. 
Undoubtedly  the  use  1  recommend  is  a  medicinal  one,  but  can  it  bis 
expected  that  men  and  women  would  think  it  necessary  to  go  and  con« 
suit  a  medical  practitioner  whenever  they  have  the  heart-ache  or  are  over- 
whelmed with  sorrow  ?     I  don't  know  a  more  important  point  for  the 
total  abstainers  to  investigate  in  reference  to  their  pledge  than  this. 
There  are  circumstances  in  which  their  pledge  might  be  most  properly 
broken,  because  wine  is  indicated  to  ward  off  so  serious  an  evil  as  per- 
manent depression  of  spirits,  or  even  suicidial  insanity,  or  infanticide, 
.when  the  brain  is  suffering  the  shock  of  some  overwhelming  grief  or 
snxiety.     But  actual  disease  of  the  stomach,  heart,  and  brain,  causes 
often  an  overwhelming  sense  of  sinking  and  distress.    When  the  brain  is 
sffct'ted,  it  causes  a  tme  mania  for  wine  and  stimulants  ;  when  it  is  the 
stomach,  it  is  usually  a  symptom  of  an  inflammatory  or  otherwise  morbid 
condition  of  the  stomach,  very  common  in  drunkards,  and  also  common 
in  cases  of  indigestion  in  delicate  women.     Being  temporarily  relieved 
by  alcoholic  stimulants,  it  lays  the  foundation  for  an  ever-growing  habit 
of  taking  them  in  women,  and  excites  a  more  and  more  urgent  desire  in 
the  drunkard.     It  is  in  this  way  that  many  persons  of  status  and  educa- 
tion have  become  irrecoverable  sots. 

We  have  thus  passed  in  review  the  mighty  evil  of  drunkenness,  and 
we  have  seen  that  it  is  of  great  political  and  moral  importance.  We 
have  seen  too  what  is  the  nature  of  the  diseases  that  give  rise  to  the  vice, 
and  determined  the  more  important  causes  which  excite  them  into  un- 
due activity.  A  great  political  and  moral  evil  must  be  met  by  great 
political  and  social  remedies.  In  my  next  lecture  I  will  examine  what' 
has  been  done  in  the  way  of  remedy,  and  what  ought  to  be  done  if  we 
wouM  secure  an  effective  reform  of  national  drunkenness. 
{To  be  continued,) 
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THE  EARL  OF  ELGIN  AND  THE  COMMON 
SCHOOLS  OF  CANADA. 

A  common  school  which  shall  combine  a  thorough  religious  and  secular 
education^  without  offence  to  the  peculiai*  religious  opinions  of  any  class 
of  the  community,  is  the  great  social  problem  of  the  age,  in  the  sister 
kingdom.  It  has  engaged  the  anxious  attention  of  some  of  our  most 
eminent  statesmen  ;  it  has  elicited  various  proposals,  each  claiming  public 
and  parliamentary  support ;  and  afler  all  the  time  and  thought  expended 
on  it,  it  remains  just  as  it  was,  awaiting  the  advent  of  the  fortunate  in- 
dividual who  may  have  ingenuity  enough  to  devise  the  method  of  its 
solution. 

With  us  in  Scotland  it  is  different.  We  have  schools  against  which  not 
even  their  bitterest  enemies  have  ventured  to  stand  by  the  allegation  that, 
as  a  whole,  they  are  in  the  one  respect  or  the  other  inefficient.  We  have 
never  heard  of  the  charge,  where  if  it  could  be  made  with  truth,  it  cer- 
tainly would,  that  the  religious  instruction  given  in  them  was  offensive 
to  any  class  of  the  population,  whose  children  attended  them.  They  are 
conducted  in  so  thoroughly  tolerant  and  liberal  a  spirit,  that  we  can  say 
as  matter  of  fact  that  persons  of  all  creeds  and  persuasions  willingly  avail 
themselves  of  the  benefits  they  offer,  and  yet  singularly  enough  these 
are  the  schools  which  have  been  stigmatised  as  sectarian,  and  which  re- 
peated attempts  have  been  made  to  overthrow ;  and  Scotland  is  the 
country  selected  for  the  rash  and  untested  experiments  of  adventurers  in 
the  field  of  education. 

The  latest  of  these  is  the  distinguished  person  whose  name  stands  at 
the  head  of  this  article.  In  his  address  to  the  Philosophical  Institution, 
delivered  in  the  Music  Hall  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  beginning  of  last  winter, 
he  selected  Education  as  the  subject  of  discussion.  Had  his' views  on 
this  subject  rested  simply  on  the  arguments  propounded  in  support  of 
them,  and  carried  with  them  no  other  weight  than  the  ^estimation  for 
ability  and  statesmanship  in  which  he  may  he  held  might  have  afforded, 
we  should  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  subject  them  to  investigation 
and  criticism  in  these  pages.  But  Lord  Elgin  had  held  the  high  office 
of  Governor  General  of  one  of  the  most  important  provinces  of  the  Empire, 
and  he  had  (so  he  said)  successfully  investigated  in  that  province  a  com- 
mon school  system,  which  had  conciliated  the  support  of  all  classes  of 
Christians  therein,  while  it  provided  for  a  sound  secular  and  religious 
education  to  all ;  and  it  is  this  signal  service  he  professes  to  have  rendered 
to  our  fellow>subjects  in  Canada  that  is  fitted  to  give  his  views  so  much 
weight  in  influencing  the  opinions  of  Scotchman  on  the  question  of  Edu- 
cation. No  doubt  he  disavowed  any  intention  of  holding  up  the  school 
system  of  Canada  as  a  model  for  imitation  in  Scotland  ;  with  becoming 
modesty  styled  himself  a  "  smatterer,"  and  begged  to  be  acquitted  of  the 
"  presumption  of  having  any  useful  purpose  in  view  in  making  these 
observations."  Be  it  so.  But  why  then  were  they  made  at  all  ?  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  they  should  have  been  made  with  any  other  object 
than  a  practical  one,  unless  his  exposition  of  the  Canada  scheme  were  from 
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beginning  to  end  a  piece  of  egregious  egotism*  And  in  point  of  fact  his 
Lordship's  opinions  as  a  successful  experimenter  in  the  field  of  education, 
hare  been^  and  will  no  doubt  still  further  be,  quoted,  as  adverse  to  our 
parochial  systeni  in  Scotland,  and  as  favourable  to  that  which  in  three 
successive  years  has  been  repudiated  by  the  Parliamont  and  people  of  this 
country. 

It  is  right  and  necessary  that  the  public  should  not  bo  misled  by  their 
ignorance  of  a  system  of  which  all  that  they  probably  know  is  what  Lord 
Elgin  has  thought  proper  to  tell  them.  They  mast  not  be  allowed  td 
take  a  leap  in  the  dark,  merely  because  his  Lordship  gives  them  to 
understand  they  will,  if  they  do  so  under  the  advice  of  those  who  think 
with  him,  fall  on  their  feet.  We  propose,  therefore,  in  so  far  as  our 
space  will  permit,  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  scheme,  more  especially  as  it 
makes  provision  for  religious  instruction,  in  order  that  our  readers  may 
judge  how  far  it  is  such  a  one  as  they  would  wish  to  see  introduced  into 
Scotland  in  room  of  the  system  which  now  prevails.  For  this  is  the 
liijht  in  which  we  are  called  on  to  consider  the  Canada  scheme.  It 
may  be  well  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  that  country  ;  it  may  be  bot» 
ter  than  any  which  preceded  it ;  it  may  be  effecting  a  salutary  change 
among  the  people  of  Canada :  and  if  so,  none  will  more  heartily  rejoice 
at  it  than  ourselves.  But  when  offered,  or  whether  offered  or  not,  at  all 
events  when  received  by  some,  as  a  solution  of  the  school  problem  in  this 
country,  we  are  called  on  to  consider  it  with  reference  to  that  system  for 
which  we  are  invited  to  take  it  as  a  substitute. 

We  must  premise  that  our  information  has  been  chiefly  obtained  from 
the  statutes  on  Education  enacted  by  the  Provincial  Legislature,  from  the 
Reports  of  the  Superintendents  of  Schools  in  the  two  Provinces,  the  last  of 
which  is  the  Report  on  the  Common  Schools  of  Upper  Canada,  for  the  year 
1855,  and  from  individuals  conversant  with  the  working  of  the  scheme, 
whose  names  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention.  Of  the  information  given  by 
those  last  mentioned  we  shall  make  little  use,  and  that  only  in  so  far  as 
we  can  corroborate  it  by  the  official  documents  before  us,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  imputation  of  offering  an  unfair  representation  of  the  working  of  the 
tcheme.  Its  warmest  advocates  cannot  object  to  our  presenting  it,  as  it 
is  exhibited  in  the  reports  of  the  local  Superintendents  and  Inspectors* 
whose  interest  it  is  not  unnecessarily  to  obtrude  its  more  forbidding 
features ;  they  are  the  witnesses  whom  we  shall  call,  to  tell  us  what  the 
common  schools  of  Canada  are. 

The  system  is  a  very  complicated  one,  and  differs  materially  in  the 
two  provinces,  though  founded  in  both  on  the  same  general  principles. 
And  what  increases  the  difficulty  of  making  it  intelligible  is,  that  the  same 
offices  have  different  names  in  some  instances  in  the  respective  provinces, 
M  that  without  entering  into  details  and  repetitions  which  would  only 
weiry  our  readers,  and  are  not  necessary  for  our  purpose,  we  could  not 
•fford  them  a  complete  view  of  the  machinery  of  the  system.  A  sketch 
or  outline  therefore  of  its  more  prominent  features  is  all  we  shall  attempt. 

There  are  two  superintendents  of  schools,  one  for  each  province,  who 
inay  be  regarded  as  ministers  for  Education  under  Government,  to  whom 
it  belongs  to  see  that  the  schools  are  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
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enactments  of  th«  legislature.  Under  them  are  local  BiiperiateDdents  o^ 
inspectors,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  periodically  every  school  within  their 
district,  and  to  report  to  the  chief  superintendent.  The  schocJs  may  ho 
visited  also  by  the  clergymen  of  all  denominations^  and  by  the  Trustees 
of  school  districts. 

These  Trustees  are  the  most  influential  parties  concerned  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  system.  They  are  elected  by  the  rate-payers  of  the  district, 
and  the  whole  management  of  the  schools,  subject  to  the  limitations  im-*- 
posed  by  statute,  is  committed  to  them.  They  choose  the  schoolmaster, 
fix  the  amount  of  his  salary,  dismiss  him  when  they  please,  and  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  the  local  rate  to  be  levied  for  his  support.  Other 
points  of  great  practical  impoitance,  such  as  the  number  of  hours  in  the 
day,  and  the  length  of  time  in  the  year,  during  which  the  school  shall 
be  open^  and  whether  fees  shall  be  charged  to  the  scholars,  or  the  funds 
for  the  support  of  the  school  be  otherwise  raised,  are  left  to  their  unlet* 
tered  discretion,  subject  alwa3'8  to  the  approval  of  their  constituents. 

There  are  Boards  of  Examiners  for  granting  certificates  of  qualification 
to  teachers.  And  all  are  eligible  without  reference  to  their  religious 
opinions  or  tenets,  the  only  test  required  of  them  being  a  certificato  of 
moral  character  from  some  clergyman  or  priest. 

The  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  are  supplied  from  two  sources, 
a  legislative  grant,  and  a  local  assessment,  the  amount  of  the  former  given 
to  any  district  always  bearing  a  ceitain  proportion  to  that  of  the  latter. 
This  legislative  giant  is  the  sole  inducement  to  the  establishment  of 
schools,  which  the  people  must  at  the  same  time  assess  themselves  in 
order  to  obtain,  and  the  only  hold  the  executive  officers  of  Govemnient 
have  on  the  school  districts,  in  order  to  secure  compliance  with  the  laws 
they  are  appointed  to  enforce. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  religious  element  of  the  schools^  we  have  to 
direct  special  attention  to  the  composition  of  these  local  Boards  of  Trus- 
tees, as  they  are  called  in  Upper  Canada,  and  Commissioners  in  the  lower 
province.  In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  the  sort  of  men  intrusted  with 
such  large  powers  for  so  momentous  a  purpose,  a  respected  coiTespondent, 
who  is  master  of  the  subject  in  all  its  practical  bearings,  and  favourahle 
to  the  principle  of  the  scheme,  writes :  '^  In  both  provinces  there  are  plenty 
of  Commissioners  and  Trustees,  unable  to  read  or  write,  and  generally 
the  more  respectable  and  better  educated  classes  in  the  country  districts 
refuse  the  offices,  chiefly  because  they  cannot  act  with  those  who  w*ould 
be  their  associates."  And  no  wonder ;  for  he  elsewhere  states,  ''  these 
bodies  do  not  act  harmoniously  ;  the  larger  and  smaller  governing  bodies 
are  filled  generally  with  ignorant  men,  who  bring  into  their  discussions 
all  the  acrimony  of  political  and  personal  disputes.  And  the  meetings 
are  too  often  the  scenes  of  disgraceful  contentions,  sullied  by  the  vilest 
of  language,  and  ending  in  fights  among  the  members,**  Now,  apart  from 
the  probability  that  it  should  be  so  among  a  people  where  the  spirit  af 
sect  and  party  runs  so  strongly,  we  are  prepared,  if  need  be,  to  sub* 
stantiate  what  our  correspondent  above  states  by  the  reports  of  Inspectors 
of  schools,  who  let  out  incidentally  what  amounts  to  positive  proof  that 
the  above  statement  is  by  no  means  overcharged^ 
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And  now  we  turn  to  the  alMmportant  matter  of  religious  instruction* 
And  we  announce  at  the  outset,  as  a  comment  on  Lord  Elgin's  Edinburgh 
aidress,  that  religious  instruction  forms  no  part  of  the  system  of  education 
in  the  common  schools  of  Canada.  No  doubt  clergymen  may,  out  of 
school^houses,  with  the  consent  of  their  parents,  instruct  the  children  of 
their  own  denomination  in  religious  truth,  and,  as  we  shall  by  and  bye 
shov,  the  school  statutes  are  made  by  one  denomination  the  instru- 
ment of  indoctrinating  the  young  very  effjctuilly  with  its  own  peculiar 
tenets.  But  that  is  done  not  by  the  spirit  of  these  laws,  but  in  violation 
of  that  spirit.  All  the  legislative  provision  for  religious  instruction  in 
tho33  schools  consists  of  a  recommendation  "  that  the  labours  of  the  day 
cjmmence  with  prayer  ;  that  they  conclude  with  reading  publicly  and 
Bilemnly,  a  few  verses  of  the  New  Testament^  proceeding  regularly 
tlirough  the  gospels ;  and  that  the  forenoon  of  each  Saturday  be  devoted 
to  religious  instruction."  Let  us  then  test  the  value  of  this  recomen- 
^ation.  We  shall  take  Dr  Ryerson,  the  very  able  superintendent  of  Upper 
Canada,  as  an  expounder  of  the  system,  who  cannot,  in  the  judgment  of 
its  warmest  advocates,  be  objected  to.  In  the  many  elabomte  disser- 
tations in  which  he  discusses  the  question  of  religious  instruction  in  the 
cormion  schools,  his  language  is  uniformly  such  as  we  here  quote :  "  in 
8a:h  a  system,  where  there  are  diversities  of  religious  opinion,  the  method 
is  to  have  combined  secnlar,  and  separate  religious  instruction  ;  the  State 
providing  the  former,  and  leaving  the  latter  to  the  respective  parents,  and 
religious  persuasions  of  the  pupils."  Again :  "  the  sole  object  of  public 
sehooU  is  secular  education  ;  the  leading  object  of  sectarian  schools  is 
sectarian  interests,"  with  which  the  State  does  not  interfere,  "  where  there 
is  no  semblance  of  union  between  Church  and  State."  According  to  the 
Canada  scheme  then,  not  only  is  there  no  provision  made  for  religious  in« 
ilroetion,  but  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  its  ablest  defender,  there  ought  not 
to  be.  But  this  is  not  all.  In  one  of  the  Doctor's  conflicts  with  Dr 
Chartonnel,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Toronto,  he  lets  out,  in  answer 
to  a  charge  of  partiality  in  favour  of  the  Protestants  of  Upper  Canada, 
*  that  there  are  some  300  Roman  Catholic  teachers  employed  by  Protes- 
tant school  municipalities,*'  and  in  a  subsequent  report  it  is  stated  that 
there  are  396  so  employed.  Are  these  Roman  Catholic  teachers  engaged 
in  instructing  the  children  of  Protestants  in  religious  truth  ?  We  cannot, 
for  the  sake  of  both  parties,  believe  any  thing  so  bad  of  either  of  them. 
What  then  becomes  of  tho  recommendation  above  quoted,  about  religious 
instruction  on  the  forenoon  of  each  Saturday.  It  is  a  mere  sham,  that 
means  nothing,  and  that  the  chief  superintendent  tells  us,  was  not  in. 
tended  to  mean  any  thing. 

But  we  have  still  to  test  the  value  of  the  former  part  of  the  recommen. 
dation  as  to  opening  the  schools  with  prayer,  and  reading,  barely  reading 
Without  notes,  or  comments,  or  questions,  "a  few  verses  of  the  New 
Testament,  proceeding  regularly  through  the  Gospels."  By  no  abuse  of 
language  could  this  be  said  to  amount  to  religious  instruction.  But  such 
as  it  is,  let  us  see  how  feur  it  is  given  in  the  schools  of  Upper  Canada. 
We  are,  fortunately  for  our  purpose,  furnished  with  very  full  statistical 
teturos  in  the  report  for  1855  now  before  us ;  and  since  we  cannot  quotd 
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the  returns  from  all  the  Townships,  we  shall,  to  avoid  the  appearance  -of 
having  picked  out  the  worst  instances,  take  those  at  the  top  of  each  of  the* 
first  seven  or  eight  pages,  adding  the  last  return  in  the  latter  page,  as  a 
sort  of  argumentum  ad  hominem. 

Townships,  Schools,  Opened  with  Prayer.    Bible  lUad. 

Glengarry,  55  23  16 

Grenville,  81  30  52 

Frontonac,  72  19  52 

Durham,  88  21  66 

Peel,  74  38  66 

Lincoln,  70  11  36 

Waterloo,  79  33  53 

Huron,  71  19  54 

Elgin,  108  '           18  43 

The  above  specimen  will  suffice  to  show  how  far,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  the  local  superintendents,  the  mere  forms  of  religion  are  attended 
to  in  the  common  schools  of  Upper  Canada.  The  result  of  the  whole  is, 
that  in  the  3189  schools  reported,  the  form  of  opening  and  closing  with 
prayer  is  disregarded  in  2287,  and  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  1290. 

And  yet  Lord  Elgin,  in  a  tone  of  injured  innocence,  could  exclaim 
in  the  Music  hall,  "  this,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  the  way  we  understand 
'  godless  education '  in  Canada."  If  he  is  so  delighted  with  it,  then  let 
him  keep  it  in  Canada,  we  want  none  of  it  in  Scotland. 

To  the  parents  and  pastors  then,  it  isjeft  to  give  such  religious  in- 
struction as  the  young  attending  the  common  schools  of  Upper  Canada 
obtain  in  any  degree  and  of  any  kind.  To  look  to  the  former  for  it  in 
such  a  state  of  society  as  prevails  there,  or  indeed,  can  prevail  at  any 
time  generally  speaking,  is,  to  use  the  expression  of  one  of  the  local  In- 
spectors, "  altogether  preposterous."  When  School  Trustees  and  Man- 
agers are  unable  to  read  or  write,  those  who  elect  them  are  little  likely 
to  be  either  able  or  willing  to  give  religious  instruction  to  their  children. 
It  remains  with  the  clergymen,  therefore,  to  do  what  they  can  to  supply 
this  most  essential  part  of  what  constitutes  sound  and  useful  education. 
And  though  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  fully  alive  to  the 
urgency  of  the  duties,  in  this  respect,  which  the  common  school  system 
of  Canada  imposes  on  them,  and  are  doing  their  best  by  means  of  Sunday 
Schools  to  supply  the  glaring  and  perilous  deficiencies  of  that  system, 
we  also  believe,  and  it  must  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  will  give  the 
subject  a  moment's  serious  consideration,  that  at  the  best  they  can  apply 
but  a  partial  remedy  to  a  geneml  evil,  and  can  only  hope  to  mitigate 
the  disastrous  results  which  it  is  beyond  their  power  to  pixwent. 

In  the  above  observations,  we  have  had  reference  for  the  most  part 
to  the  schools  of  Upper  Canada,  We  have  now  to  direct  attention  to  a 
very  singular  and  startling  result  of  the  system  as  exhibited  in  the  Lower 
Province.  There  the  great  majority  of  the  population  are  Roman  Catho- 
lics, for  the  most  part  descendants  of  the  early  French  colonists,  hetweep 
whom  and  those  of  British  descent,  there  is  not,  we  believe,  any  strong 
desire  to  cultivate  intimate  social  relations*     Each  race  retains  its  ow4 
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^culiarities  in  regard  to  language,  manners,  customs^  and  religion^ 
88  well  as  other  things.  Like  many  people  we  know  nearer  home, 
although  very  good  friends  when  they  meet,  they  are  better  pleased 
when  they  don't.  So  that  to  this  day  the  French  Canadians  remain 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  distinct  a  people  from  the  British  colonists, 
as  they  were  when  Canada  first  became  a  province  of  the  British 
empire.  At  the  time  when  it  did  so,  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  should  retain  its  property  and  privileges  as 
they  existed  prior  to  the  cession  of  the  province  by  France  to  this 
country.  That  stipulation  we  believe  to  have  been  faithfully  kept  to 
.the  present  day;  so  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Canada  is  a 
powerful  body,  not  only  from  its  numbers  and  organization,  but  also  from 
its  great  wealth.  And  powerful  more  than  ever  it  has  been  rendered  by 
the  secularising  of  the  clergy  reserves,  and  the  diverting  to  other  than 
ecclesiastical  purposes  of  what  had  been  set  apart  by  the  piety  of  a  for. 
.mer  generation  for  supporting  in  the  province  the  Protestant  Churches 
of  England  and  Scotland.  So  that  the  Church  of  Rome  stands  there, 
wealthy,  compact,  organised,  and  united,  with  her  privileges  respected 
and  her  property  secured,  while  the  Protestant  Churches  are,  in  compari- 
aion,  distracted,  poor,  weak,  robbed  of  their  property  and  privileges  by 
.that  legislature  which  has  so  scrupulously  respected  those  of  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

All  this  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  state  of  education  in  both 
provinces.  Doctor  Ryerson,  before  referred  to,  in  his  Report  dated  July 
1856,  states,  that  "  in  Lower  Canada,  what  are  legally  the  National 
Schools,  are,  as  a  general  rule.  Church  Schools,  the  ceremonies  and  re- 
•  ligious  teachings  being  such  as  are  directed  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  But  in  Upper  Canada  the  national  schools  are 
non-denominational ;  the  religious  convictions  of  all  classes  are  equally 
protected,  as  much  so  as  in  the  mixed  schools  in  Ireland."  In  other 
words,  while  in  Upper  Canada  it  is  the  "  general  rule,"  that  everything 
deserving  the  name  of  religious  instruction,  is  carefully  excluded  from 
the  public  schools,  the  rule  in  Lower  Canada  is  exactly  the  reverse, 
and,  in  the  words  of  our  correspondent  before  quoted,  "  in  Roman 
Catholic  Schools  religion  is  almost  all  that  is  taught."  Here  then  is  a 
itate  of  matters  that  suggests  many  grave  reflections.  Those  that  occur 
to  us  we  have  not  space  to  mention,  nor  is  it  necessary,  as  they  must 
present  themselves  to  the  mind  of  any  one  who  will  give  two  minutes 
serious  thought  to  the  subject.  We  certainly  do  not  wonder  at  learning 
from  Dr  Ryerson,  that  "  Protestantism  is  represented  as  a  species  of  infi- 
delity, that  Protestants  are  a  species  of  infidels,  and  that  the  public  schools 
supported  by  Protestants  are  infidel  schools."  The  emissaries  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  have  before  now  made  as  grave  accusations  with  less  appearance 
of  reason.  That  church  feels  her  power,  and  is  alive  to  the  advantages 
for  prosecuting  her  own  ends  afforded  by  the  school  system  of  Canada, 
and  she  is  not  slow  in  making  the  most  of  them,  as  we  shall  presently 
Bee  still  more  fully.  But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  is  such  a  state  of  things 
as  we  have  described,  .tolerated  by  the  Canadian  educational  authorities  ? 
For  the  simple  reason,  that  they  have  no  power  to  prevent  it.     We 
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mentioned  before  the  very  extensive  powers  conferred  by  statute  on 
school  trustees,  or  commissioners,  as  they  are  called  in  Lower  Canada ; 
that  with  them  rests  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  teacbers^  the 
levying;  as  well  as  fixing  of  the  school  rate,  the  management  and  direc- 
tion of  the  school,  &c.,  but  we  omitted  to  mention  that  with  tbem  aleo 
rests  the  appointment  of  the  inspectors,  who  are  to  report  to  the  chief 
superintendent  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  to  act  as  the  medium  of 
communication  between  the  local  and  central  authorities.  Where, 
therefore,  as  is  very  generally  the  case  in  Lower  Canada,  the  inhabitants 
of  a  district  or  municipality  consist  of  Roman  Catholics  exclusively  or 
generally,  they  can  make  the  school  what  they  please.  The  cominis« 
sioTiers  elected  by  the  rate-payers  will  of  course  be  Roman  Catholics,  «> 
will  the  schoolmasters,  and  the  inspectors,  and  the  visitors,  and  all  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  school,  which  will,  of  course,  be  conducted 
not  on  the  model  of  a  Canadian  common  school,  but  according  to  the 
ideal  of  a  Roman  Catholic  seminary.  And  thus  this  precious  system, 
resting  on  **  the  broadest  foundation  of  non-sectarianism,"  which  ex. 
eludes  religious  instruction  from  the  Protestant  schools  of  Canada,  is 
made  use  of  to  inculcate  the  dogmas  of  the  most  exclusive  and  intensely 
sectaiian  church  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

And  this  brings  us  to  advert  to  a  class  of  schools  we  have  not  yet  men* 
tioned.  Lest  the  machine  should  explode  at  starting,  a  safety-valve  was 
required  to  allow  the  steam  to  blow  off  and  evaporate.  This  has  been 
provided  in  the  shape  of  **  dissentient,"  as  they  are  called  in  the  lower 
province,  and  "  separate"  schools,  as  they  are  styled  in  the  upper.  When 
twelve  or  more  heads  of  families,  residing  in  any  one  locality,  shall  apply 
for  the  erection  of  a  school  other  than  the  common  schools  above  de- 
scribed, they  are  entitled  to  obtain  it,  to  elect  their  own  trustees  and 
managers,  and  to  apply  the  school.tax,  for  which  they  are  by  law  liable, 
to  the  support  of  such  school,  and  to  conduct  it  on  such  principles  as  they 
please,  provided  that  to  certain  effects  they  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  local  superintendent  or  inspector.  But  this  concession  can  take 
effect  only  in  the  case  of  Protestants,  where  the  teacher  of  the  common 
school  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  in  favour  of  Roman  Catholics,  where 
the  common  school  teacher  is  a  Protestant.  By  Protestant  is  meant 
every  religious  denomination  other  than  the  adherents  of  the  Church  of 
Rome ;  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Independents, 
and  the  rest,  are  all  lumped  together  under  the  common  designation  of 
Protestants.  We  do  not  intend  to  discuss  this  part  of  the  system  ;  our 
object  is  more  to  state  facts  than  to  argue  about  them  ;— nor  do  the  re- 
turns before  us  supply  so  fully  as  would  be  desirable  the  statistics  of 
these  separate  or  dissentient  schools.  But  it  is  a  significant  commentary 
on  the  practical  effect  of  them,  and  only  what  any  reflecting  man  would 
expect,  that  in  Upper  Canada  the  Roman  Catholic  separate  schools  num- 
ber forty  .nine,  while  the  Protestant  separate  schools  amount  to  four ! 
How  these  latter  are  conducted,  and  with  what  body  of  Christians  they 
are  connected,  we  have  no  means  of  discovering ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  with  what  view,  and  to  what  effect  the  former  have  been  estab- 
lished.   But  this  does  not  content,  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Canada. 
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HakiDg  their  &in  and  impregnable  position  in  the  lower  province  the 
basis  of  opeiEtionSj  they  have  assailed  with  great  vigour  and  resolution 
the  whole  school  system  in  Upper  Canada,  employing  the  separate  school 
laws  as  the  chief  engine  of  attach*     To  explain  this  would  occupy  more 
apace  than  we  have  to  spare.     But  it  appears  that  though  the  laws  re« 
garding  separate  schools  have  been  patched  and  pared  from  year  to  year  to 
please  the  Roman  Catholic  body,  they  are  still  dissatisfied,  till  at  length 
the  Romish  Bishop  of  Toronto  (we  wonder  if  he  is  the  hero  of  the  trowel 
mentioned  by  Lord  £lgin  at  the  Music  Hall)  has  pi-oposed  changes  which 
threaten  the  ver)'  existence  of  the  whole  school  system  of  Upper  Canada. 
We  give  Dr  Ryerson's  words :  "It  is  perfectly  clear,  that  should  such  a 
Bill  become  law,  there  would  soon  be  an  end  of  both  free  schools  and  public 
schools,  and  the  trustees  of  Roman  Catholic  separate  schools  would  pos- 
sess a  direct  and  indirect  power  in  each  municipality  /ar  greater  than 
that  of  the  Municipal  Council  and  Trustees  of  public  schools  together." 
He  refers  to  "the  exti-eme  exertions  of  ecclesiastical  authority,"  by  which 
this  Bill  is  pushed  on,  and  states  that  the  effect  of  such  exertions  on  the 
state  of  society  in  Upper  Canada,  is  to  keep  its  Protestant  population, 
^  like  the  Israelites  in  their  work  of  rebuilding,  as  mentioned  in  the 
14th  chapter  of  Nehemiah,  labouring  to  complete  this  educational  edi- 
fice,  '  every  one  his  sword  girded  by  his  side,  and  he  that  soundeth  the 
trumpet  by  him.' "     How  it  will  end  it  is  not  for  us  to  say  ;  we  hope 
the  Bishop  will  eventually  be  beaten,  but  it  will  be  a  hard  and  protracted 
Struggle. 

We  have  now  done ;  not  that  we  have  fully  exposed  the  school  system 
•f  Canada  in  all  its  shortcomings,  absurdities,  and  inconsistencies,  but  we 
have  said  enough  to  point  the  moral  for  the  sake  of  which  we  have  un» 
dertaken  our  present  task.  We  trust  our  countrymen  will  ponder  well 
and  wisely,  before  they  give  up  our  long. tried  parochial  system  for  any 
other  scheme,  however  plausible  in  theory,  and  however  eloquently  re- 
commended. We  have  now  seen,  in  one  instance,  how  such  theories 
work  when  reduced  to  practice,  and  how  different  they  appear  when 
tested  by  actual  experiment  from  what  they  seemed  in  the  glowing  de* 
Bcription  of  their  inventors  or  advocates.  It  cannot  fail  to  have  struck 
many  of  our  readers  how  remarkable  is  the  resemblance  between  the  Ca* 
padian  scheme  and  that  proposed  three  years  ago  by  the  Lord  Advocate, 
in  many  of  their  most  prominent  features.  So  remarkable  is  it  indeed, 
that  we  are  almost  convinced  that  the  one  was  boiTowed  from  the  other. 
Nor  can  it  fail  to  be  remembered  how  truly  many  of  the  evils  apprehended 
from  the  latter  have  been  verified  in  the  former  scheme.  From  these,  the 
wisdom  and  firmness  of  Parliament,  and  especially  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
have  hitherto  saved  us.  Lord  Elgin,  however  unintentionally,  has  done 
us  the  signal  service  of  giving  us  timeous  warning  of  the  perils  that  lie  in 
our  wa^',  by  the  instructive  instance  to  which  he  has  directed  our  attention. 
And  by  way  of  enforcing  that  warning,  we  conclude  with  the  eloquent 
^ords  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Taylor,  of  the  United  Presbyterian  body,  who 
preached  the  anniversary  sermon,  on  occasion  of  celebrating  the  festival  of 
St  Andrew,  at  Montreal,  last  November.  Adverting  to  the  part  the  Church 
of  Scotland  took  in  support  of  the  truth  at  the  Reformation,  he  continues : 
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*'  Nor  must  we  forget  the  powerful  auxiliary  which  the  church  raised  up  for 
herelf  in  the  parochial  school.  These  gave  the  doctrinea  of  the  reformers 
a  lodgement  in  the  minds  of  the  Scottish  youth  which  was  too  deep  ever 
to  be  erased.  In  every  parish  there  is  a  school,  and  in  every  school  the 
Bible  is  read.  Under  these  influences  the  youth  of  Scotland  grow  up," 
and  their  characters  are  foimed,  and  if  there  be  any  stedfastness  in  Scot- 
tish character  in  adhering  to  what  is  good  and  true,  a  stedfastness  which 
impartial  judges  will  I  think  admit,  I  ascribe  it  under  God  to  this  system 
of  schools  in  which  the  Bible  occupies  so  conspicuous  a  place.  Looking 
back  to  that  country  from  this  land,  I  see  nothing  there  which  I  envy 
80  muc^  as,  or  which  I  am  more  desirous  of  seeing  transported  to  these 
shores,  than  our  parochial  schools.  I  frequently  wish  we  had  that  sys- 
tem here,  where  everything  is  so  loose  and  unsettled,  and  men's  opinions 
are  as  shifting  as  the  sand.  Sometimes  I  have  thought  that  my  wish 
would  be  realised,  and  that  the  Scottish  population  of  this  city  would 
raise  up  a  St  Andrew's  school  on  the  model  of  the  parochial  schools  of 
Scotland.  How  different  would  be  the  quality  of  the  education  which 
our  children  would  then  receive,  from  the  flimsy,  non-religious,  or  rather 
anti-religious  education  so  common  in  this  province  ;  and  how  different 
w'ould  be  the  influence  exerted  on  society  by  children  so  brought  lip^ 
from  that  which  is  now  exerted."  These  expressive  words  of  a  true- 
hearted  and  Christian-minded  Scotchman,  extorted  by  painful  experience 
of  the  evils  that  prevail  in  the  land  of  his  adoption,  may  well  put  to 
shame  the  unpatriotic  Yankeeism  and  egotistical  misrepresentation  of  thtf 
£x- Governor  Geneial  of  Canada. 


THE  PARISH  SCHOOL  CRISIS. 
To  the  Editor  of  JUacpkairs  Ecciesiastical  Journal. 

6iB,-^My  attention  was  directed  to  an  article  in  a  late  number  of 
your  interesting  periodical,  headed  "  The  Parish  School  Crisis,"  upon 
which,  by  your  permission,  I  wish  to  offer  one  or  two  remarks.  I  pre- 
mise, b}'  saying  that  it  yielded  me  no  small  pleasure  to  peruse  that 
paper.  It  is  a  critique  on  a  Pamphlet,  from  which  large  quotations  are 
given,  and  if  I  am  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  it  from  these  quotations,  it 
may  at  once  be  pronounced  as  a  production  of  high  order.  The  reviewer, 
evidently  a  young  writer,  has  done  his  part  well — particularly  so  when 
he  coincides,  as  he  almost  universally  does,  with  the  subject  oi*  his  criti- 
cism. I  would  respectfully  caution  the  one  and  the  other  not  to  be 
over  sanguine,  recommending,  as  the  only  remedy  and  safety  for  the 
parish  schools,  the  acceptance  of  the  Privy  Council  grants.  1  bring  to 
the  consideration  of  this  question,  I  believe,  a  longer  experience  than- 
that  of  the  Pamphleteer  or  his  reviewer,  and  I  always  considered  that 
the  grants,  as  now  bestowed,  while  they  may  tolerably  well  suit  the 
condition  of  certain  other  schools,  are  not  at  all  suited  for  supplementing 
the  income  of  the  parish  schoolmasters.     In  fact  this  was  not  con  tern- 
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plated  from  the  beginning.  Hence  the  unjust  and  servile  treatment 
which  the  parochial  schools  have  met  with  in  the  distribution  of  that 
inone}^  The  minimum  salary  goes  for  nothing,  and  credit  is  only  given 
for  the  difference  between  it  and  the  maximum,  or  as  much  above  that 
as  heritors  or  others  may  contribute.  This  cannot  otherwise  be  pro- 
xiounced  than  unjust.  But  I  take  leave  to  state  farther  objections  to  the 
system,  and  to  Mr  Wilson's  too,  I  will  add  two  or  three  more, — more 
serioos,  I  humbly  think,  than  those  he  enumerates,  and 

1.  To  ignore  the  superijitendence  of  the  church  over  her  schools  is,  to 
«7  the  least  of.  it,  unconstitutional.  To  subject  the  teachers,  all  to  ai 
man  tried  classical  scholare,  to  the  ordeal  oT  an  examination,  and  their 
schools  to  the  penodical  inspection  of  a  person  in  every  respect  inferior 
to  a  committee  of  the  Presbytery  of  the  bounds,  cannot  be  otherwise  re- 
garded than  as  a  public  insult  to  a  body,  the  efficiency  and  ability  of 
Khose  actings,  the  state  of  education  in  Scotland  well  can  declare.  Let 
us  keep  always  our  eye  on  that  objection ;  but  let  me 

2.  Pass  to  the  undue  consideration  that  is  given  to  what  is  floridly 
called  a  -"  Certificate  of  MeriL"  What  is  this  same  certificate  and 
vhat  its  merit  ?  It  is  a  bit  of  parchment  to  be  sure,  yet  very  unlike 
our  idea  of  other  parchments,  in  this  particular,  that  it  binds  no  party. 
Examine  it  and  you  will  find  it  such.  The  teacher  who  obtains  it  is 
88  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  inspector's  report,  as  the  one  that  never  had 
it.  To  call  such  a  document  a  thing  of  merit  is  sufficiently  curious ;  a 
degree  of  A.M.,  is  worth  a  cartload  of  it. 

3.  We  must  advert  to  the  position  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  who 
it  the  servant,  and  as  such  may  be  the  creature,  of  the  government 
which  appoints  him.  His  position  as  regards  the  parochial  system,  at 
any  rate,  is  a  superinduced,  ilUdefined,  and  an  unconstitutional  thing. 
This  same  "  government  man"  may  possess  the  necessary  amount  of 
scholarship  for  the  discharge  of  his  function,  and  yet  be  miserably  de-* 
ficient  of  the  necessary  degree  of  discretion,  and  even  common  sense,  for 
the  proper  guidance  of  his  conduct  in  his  position,  where  the  latter  re- 
quisites are  supremely  required.  If  he  should  contravene  your  path, 
where  is  the  recourse  for  i*edress  which  you  have  upon  himself  or  hi^ 
employers  ?  Is  it  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  law,  or  where  ?  1  say  that, 
as  the  Minutes  of  Council  now  stand,  an  Inspector  may  give  any 
amount  of  unnecessary  trouble  and  annoyance  to  school  managers,  school- 
mastei-s,  and  scholars,  with  impunity. 

4.  Lastly,  and  not  least,  the  Minutes  of  Council  are  not  Acts  of 
Parliament.  They  may  be  changed  by  every  wind — even  cancelled  and 
superseded.  The  conditions  of  the  grant  may  be  made  so  intricate  and 
perplexing  aa  to  disgust  persons  of  independent  feelings  coming  forward 
at  all  to  try  for  it.  To  gi-aft  so  uncertain  an  expedient  to  the  statutory, 
provisions  of  our  parish  schools,  is  manifestly  unsafe,  as  it  is  unwise. 
The  entire  scheme  clearly  aims  at  separating  all  schools  from  the  super- 
intendence of  the  church*  With  our  eyes  open  to  the  fact,  are  we  still 
eager  in  our  grasping  at  the  ideal,  which  present  appeai-ances  forbid  us 
to  hope  ever  to  enjoy  ? 

With  the  experience  of  many  years  of  school  visiting,  and  of  the  last 
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nine  or  ten  as  manager  under  the  Privy  Council  grants,  and  viewing  tK« 
matter  in  all  its  phases^  facts  have*  unwillingly  rather*  constrained  me 
to  give  it  as  my  decided  opinion  that  parish  schoolmasters  would  do 
well,  as  much  as  possible,  to  keep  free  of  these  grants  altogether.  These 
gi-ants,  like  all  government  bestowals,  are  beset  with  such  trouble,  and 
not  the  least  to  a  teacher  is  the  hour  and  a  half  which  he  is  bound  to 
bestow  on  his  pupil  teachers  after  the  ordinary  hours  of  his  school.  This 
is  a  sad  drawback,  and  it  is  not  the  least  necessar}'.  Like  other 
officials,  teachers  surely  deserve  their  hour  of  relaxation.  In  this  case, 
and  to  no  essential  puipose,  it  is  denied  them. 

I  send  you  these  remarks  for  insertion  in  an  early  number  of  your 
Journal,  trusting  that  the  perusal  may  be  mora  or  less  interesting  to 
your  readers,  and  in  particular,  to  my  brethren,  the  country  clergy,  who 
have  so  large  a  stake  in  the  subject ;  and  by  doing  this  you  will  obligo 
one  of  your  readers. 

A  COUMTRT  MiNISTSB. 

February  1857. 


DAVID,  KING  OF  ISRAEL.* 

Of  all  the  Scripture  characters,  who  were  less  than  divine,  David  is 
perhaps  the  most  interesting.  Little  need  we  wonder  at  this,  since  he, 
of  all  Others,  was  the  brightest  and  most  striking  type  of  David's  Son, 
who  was  the  Lord  from  Heaven.  Mention  David  and  Bethlehem,  and 
you  touch  a  chord  near  the  heart  of  every  one  who  has  been  blessed  with 
a  Bible  education,  and  call  back  a  gush  of  boyish  recollections  and  feel- 
ings to  all  who  hear  you.  The  old  delightful  Sabbath  mornings,  when 
the  sun  shone  brighter  than  ever  the  summer  sun  shines  for  us  now,  and 
the  very  captive  bird,  which  some  neighbour  might  hang  out  at  his  open 
window,  Eang  more  sweetly  as  it  seemed,  to  our  susceptible  ear,  than 
the  mellowest  warbler  of  the  grove  has  ever  sung  in  later  times,*— these 
old  delightful  sabbath. mornings,  long  past  and  gone,  begin,  at  the  name 
of  David  the  youngest  son  of  Jesse,  to  dawn  once  more  upon  our  memory 
and  heart.  Back  they  come  with  all  the  dear,  the  lifelong  cherished 
associations  of  urchins  in  their  night  gear,  gliding  6un*eptitiou8ly  from 
their  bods,  in  the  early  light  and  quietude  of  the  summer  Sabbath 
mom,  to  feast  their  eyes  on  the  image  of  the  little  shepherd  warrior, 
(religiously  held  to  have  been  a  striking  likeness) — represented,  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  folio  family  Bible,  as  standing  over  the  prostrate 
giant  of  Gath,  and  hewing  off  his  tenible  head ;  back  they  come  with 
still  some  slight  shade  of  wonder  how  David's  arm  could  wield  Goliath's 
sword,  or  cany  the  ponderous  burden  it  severed  from  its  kindred 
shoulders.  What  ingenuous  youth  has  not  dwelt  with  boyish  admira- 
tion  on  David's  combat  with  the  lion  and  the  bear  ?  Who  has  not  felt 
proud  when  the  hero  of  his  young  imagination  became  the  Lord's 

>  Pavid,  KiDg  of  Isratl.    The  Divine  Plan  acd  LessoM  of  his  Life.    By  the 
jlet.  Wm.  GtrdcB  Blaikie,  A.M.    Kdiulurgh :  Ihomas  Constable  &  Co.,  1866.  . 
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tnointed  ?  Who  has  not  aeeomponied  the  shepherd  boy,  and  felt  all  the 
alternations  of  hope  and  fear,  which  he  must  haye  experienced,  when 
the  hand  and  the  harp  which  had  so  often  cheered  the  desert  solitude, 
were  summoned  to  shed  gladness  upon  the  lowering  spirit  of  Israel's 
erring  king?  Few  can  have  forgotten  the  feelings  with  which  they  set 
out  in  fancy  with  David,  when  he  went  forth,  at  his  father's  bidding, 
to  visit  his  brothers,  and  carry  the  provisions  necessary  for  them  to  the 
camp  of  Saul,  not  forgetting  the  present  which  the  prudent  old  man  sent 
to  the  captain  of  their  thousand,  that  his  children  might  have  a  friendly 
eye  upon  them  to  secure  their  advancement,  perhaps,  or  to  succour  them 
in  the  perilous  hour  of  need.  Is  there  any  youth  whose  Bible  does  not 
open  spontaneously  at  the  identical  chapter  which  tells  how,  "  The 
Philistrnes  gathered  together  their  armies  to  battle,  and  were  gathered 
together  at  Shochoh  ?"  mark  him,  for  he  has  a  dull  head  and  a  cold 
heart.  He  will  probably  never  come  to  anything  great  either  as  a  man 
or  a  Christian. 

What  ?  This  is  heterodox,  is  it  ?  Oh,  man,  think  ye  that  God  had 
DO  object  in  fitting  David  to  be  the  hero  of  the  susceptible  young  imagi- 
nation  ?  David,  who  was  also  to  be  the  most  expressive  type  of  Jesus 
Christ  ?  Think  ye  that  He  who  said,  "  Suffer  little  children  to  come 
nnto  me  and  forbid  them  not,"  has  not  drawn  thousands  to  His  loving 
bosom  by  means  of  the  inimitable  narmtive  of  the  early  youth  of  him 
who  was  Christ's  progenitor,  according  to  the  ^esh  ?  It  is  natural  for 
the  young  to  delight  in  the  deeds  of  daring  performed  by  those,  who,  at 
the  time  of  their  achievement,  were  youthful  as  themselves ;  and  how 
could  that  sentiment  be  so  legitimately  gratified  as  by  following  David 
to  the  brook,  whence  he  chose  the  five  smooth  stones,  the  firat  of  which 
was  to  lay  prostrate  the  boaster  who  had  defied  the  armies  of  the 
LiviNO  Gon  ?  It  is  no  small  matter  to  lead  the  young  ingenuous  mind 
to  the  conviction  that  the  Bible  records  incidents  of  a  fresher  and  deeper 
interest  than  could  ever  be  awakened  by  all  the  fables  of  heathen  Greece 
or  Pagan  Rome,  or  any  tale  that  ever  was  told  amid  the  luxurious  splen- 
dours of  an  Arabian  palace,  or  any  fiction  that  ever  was  penned  by  the 
ttory  mongers  of  modem  times.  Is  not  ''  all  Scripture  given  by  inspira- 
tion  of  God,  and  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  and 
instruction  in  righteousness  ?"  The  youth,  who  has  been  led,  through 
means  of  the  Scriptui-al  account  of  the  eventful  life  of  David,  to  prefer 
the  Sacred  Book  to  every  other,  will  not  be  likely  to  fall  away  from  his 
first  love  in  riper  years,  even  although  he  may  have  to  confess  to  the 
committal  of  such  a  fault,  and  absenting  himself  from  Church  that  he 
might  gloat,  at  leisure,  over  the  beloved  plates  in  the  great  folio  Bible, 
which,  when  spread  out  to  its  full  extent,  well  nigh  covered  the  entire 
suTfaoe  of  his  mother's  table.  As  he  turns  to  his  favourite  passages,  his 
eye  may  be  led,  at  length,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  to  something  more 
•uitable  to  his  growing  mtelligence  and  progressing  yeara ;  or,  he  may 
be  led  to  look  beyond  the  letter  of  well  known  incidents  to  the  spiritual 
truths  they  foreshadow,  and  thus  become  wise  unto  salvation. 

Bishop  Horaley  remarks  that,  "  The  Book  of  Psalms  is  the  most  uni- 
versally i«ad  of  8,11  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament"    And  why? 
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IJ^ot,  in  the  first  instance,  from  any  appreciation  of  the  intrinsic  eXce]« 
lency  of  the  Psalms — not  because  of  the  clear,  explicit  allusions  to  the 
Messiah  which  they  afford — not  because  their  evangelical  qualities 
recommend  them  at  once  to  the  human  heart.  We  must  confess,  and 
80,  perhaps,  will  some  of  our  readers,  to  having  entertained  a  very  de- 
cided repugnance  to  many  of  them  in  our  earlier  ^years.  Those  alone 
found  favour  with  us  which  drew  their  illustrations  from  the  pastoml 
occupation,  or  other  purauits  of  their  author,  and  thus,  as  it  were, 
brought  the  whole  scenery  of  Bethlehem  or  Engedi  so  prominently  before 
us,  that  we  beheld  David  the  shepherd,  the  musician,  the  warrior,  or  the 
fugitive,  as  clearly  as  if  we  had  gazed  on  him  with  the  eye  of  sense.  We 
first  began  to  admire  those  of  them  which  were  either  composed  in  the 
narrative  form,  or  which  had  been  called  forth  by  some  affliction,  some 
perilous  escape,  or  something  else  which  touched  our  feelings,  and  awa* 
kened  the  sentiment  of  a  common  kindred.  And  much  reason  have  we 
to  admire  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  in  permitting  such  an  event- 
ful  history  as  that  of  David,  and  such  delightful  songs  as  those  which 
•David  penned,  to  fonn  a  part  of  His  Word,  leading  us  thus,  as  it  were, 
b}'  a  path  of  the  freshest  and  sweetest  flowers  to  Jesus  Christ. 

What  beautiful  touches  of  nature  and  feeling  the  experiences  of  David 
enabled  him  to  impart  to  his  sacred  songs!  Take,  for  example,  that 
Psalm  which  the  lisping  tongue  of  childhood  has  so  oft  repeated,  and  the 
recollection  of  which,  amidst  the  cares  and  turmoils  of  the  world,  steals 
upon  the  mind  like  a  calm  upon  troubled  waters,  and  comes  home  to  the 
heart  of  the  aged  like  the  sweet  breath  of  summer  fields,  mysteriously 
associated  with  scenes  of  other  years.  "  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd  ;  I 
shall  not  want.  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  gieen  pastures:  He 
leadeth  me  beside  the  still  watera."  The  metaphor  harmonises  so  well 
with  the  prominent  points  of  God's  dealings  with  His  people,  and  repre- 
sents His  kindness  and  mercy  towards  them  in  such  a  winning,  and, 
withal,  in  such  a  truthful  manner,  that  even  our  Lord  himself  hath  said, 
"  I  am  the  good  Shepherd:  the  good  Shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep.'' 
Many  a  one  in  his  wanderings  may  have  marked  a  careful  shepherd 
keeping  watch  over  his  flocks  amid  the  quiet  loveliness  of  pastoral  soli- 
tude ;  and  every  one  who  has  any  sympathy  with  what  is  calm,  lovely, 
and  soothing,  must  have  felt  giatified  and  refreshed  by  gazing  on  a  sceixe 
so  expressive  of  peacefulness  and  •  enjoyment.  But  David  painted  from 
his  own  experience,  though  certainly  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  when 
he  penned  those  words  which  tend  so  greatly  to  exalt  our  notions  of  the 
tenderness  and  affection  with  which  Christ  the  second  and  greater  David 
•feeds  His  people  with  spiritual  food.  It  was  for  a  great  and  important 
end  that  ^od  peitnitted  His  sei'vant  to  follow  the  '^  ewes  great  with 
young,"  and  to  be  cast  out  from  the  abodes  of  men  to  skulk  among  the 
iastnesses  of  the  wilderaess,  consorting  with  other  fugitives, — living 
sometimes  on  the  bounty  of  shepherds,  and  lodging  in  caves.  It  was 
apparently  a  hard  ordeal  of  training ;  but  it  imparted  those  experiences, 
which,  under  the  grace  of  God,  have  made  David's  Psalms  an  epitome 
of  the  Gospel.  The  affecting  incidents  which,  in  many  instances,  have 
given  occasion  to  these  psalms,  arrest  the  atttntion,.  and  thus  the  niore 
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spiritaal  Bentiment  finds  its  wa}'  to  the  heart.  And  the  amazing  variety 
of  the  topics  treated  gives  the  Book  of  Psalms  all  the  advantages  of  the 
Gospel  net,  which,  on  being  cast  into  the  sea,  brought  up  fishes  of  every 
kind,  both  small  and  great. 

It  is  well  that,  as  Bishop  Horsl»»y  remarks,  the  Book  of  Psalms  is  more 
read  than  any  other  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  since  in  no  other  book 
do  we  find  such  admirable  tokens  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God 
displayed  in  the  manner  in  which  He  prepared  the  world  for  the  advent 
of  the  Messiah,  as  in  that  collection  of  divine  songs.  In  no  other  book 
of  the  Old  Testament  do  we  find  such  clear  proofs  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ-  Both  of  these  important  purposes  were  greatly  promoted  by  the 
typical  life,  actions,  and  sufTirings  of  David,  as  recorded  by  his  own  in- 
spired pen.  The  great  value  of  David's  biography  and  the  sacred  songs 
by  which  it  is  so  copiously  illustrated,  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  afflic- 
tions, persecutions,  and  sufferings  of  the  Psalmist  hims'^lf,  were  typical 
of  those  which  were  subsequently  endured  by  the  Messiah.  The  strong 
points  of  resemblance  between  the  type  and  the  antitype  could  only  be 
resisted  by  an  amazing  amount  of  perversity — not  to  say  dulness, — on  the 
part  of  those  familiar  with  them.  And  if,  in  spite  of  these  proofs,  there 
are  many  who  remain  faithless  and  unbelieving,  we  may  easily  believe 
that,  in  their  absence,  there  would  have  been  many  more  in  the  same 
unhappy  state  of  mind.  Indeed  the  grand  Christian  doctrines  of  the  me- 
diation of  Christ,  and  the  inestimable  blessings  of  His  atonement,  are  so 
clearly  expressed  by  David  in  his  psalms,  that  no  candid  person  can 
affirm  the  Gospel  to  be  a  new  invention.  The  very  incidents  of  the 
Messiah's  life  and  sufferings  are  portrayed  in  the  Psalms,  as  if  the  writer 
had  followed  Jesus  in  His  journeys,  felt  His  indignities,  and  taken  the 
place  of  the  mournful  spectator  under  the  cross. 

And  however  clearly  the  incidents  of  the  Messiah's  life  may  be  por- 
trayed in  the  writings  of  David,  they  are  not  less  visibly  foreshadowed 
in  some  of  David's  experiences  which  he  has  not  made  the  subject  of  any 
pacred  song.  At  one  time  the  Psalmist  had  no  where  to  lay  his  head, 
and  DO  one  that  he  could  turn  to  for  friendship  or  sympathy,  even  when 
he  had  been  anointed  King  of  Israel.  There  was  not  one  of  all  the 
thousands,  over  whom  he  was  yet  to  bear  sway,  who  was  not  better 
provided  for  than  himself.  Does  not  this  recall  the  condition  of  our 
blessed  Lord  when  He  said,  ''  The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the 
air  have  nests  5  but  the  Son  of  Man  has  not  where  to  lay  His  head." 
Can  we  fail  to  perceive,  that  when  God  permitted  His  Servant  David  to 
experience  those  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  which  young  and  old  read  with  an 
interest  painful  in  its  very  intenseness.  He  was  foreshadowing  in  him  the 
more  grievous  sufferings  of  David's  Lord.  And  we,  for  our  part,  have  no 
sympathy  with  those  who  smile  when  the  older  commentators,  with  a 
microscopic  eye  for  typical  persons  and  actions,  which  nothing  could 
escape,  discover  even  a  resemblance  between  those  who  followed  David, 
at  the  Cave  of  Adullam,  and  the  mixed  multitude  who  formed  the  early 
Christian  church.  We  see  no  reason  for  flouting  the  notion  that  David's 
band — a  sad  company  of  wilful  outcasts,  it  is  true,  and  composed  of  most 
onmanageable  materials — was  called  together  by  a  hidden  purpose  of 
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God,  and  was  typically  connected  with  that  peculiarity  of  the  Christian 
system  which  evinces  the  highest  proof  of  divine  mercy.  We  see  noth* 
ing  unwarrantable  in  viewing  the  motley  crowd  collected  arouind  David, 
as  a  foi-eshadowing  of  the  throngs  of  the  poor,  the  halt,  the  lame,  and 
the  blind  who  followed  the  Saviour,  and  for  whom  ample  provision  is 
made  in  the  Gospel.  Nor  would  we  make  so  bold  as  to  question  the 
opinion  that  David,  in  his  typical  character,  when  skulking  from  place 
to  place  to  elude  the  vengeance  and  escape  the  snares  of  Saul,  presents 
an  adumbration  of  the  fierce  struggle  maintained  between  the  Church 
and  Antichrist.  And  we,  whose  lot  it  is  to  witness  that  contest  whilst 
yet  it  is  incomplete,—- we,  who  are  waiting  for  the  victory,  may  thank 
God  and  take  courage.  For  even  as  He  at  length  delivered  David  from 
all  his  adversaries,  and  gave  him  peace  on  every  side,  so  will  the  time 
come  when  David's  Lord  shall  triumph,  and  all  his  saints  shall  shout 
aloud  for  joy. 

But  it  may  be  deemed  somewhat  less  than  civil  in  us  to  occupy  so 
much  of  the  reader's  time,  without  once  alluding  to  the  very  handsome, 
well  got  up  volume  of  439  pages  now  before  us,  which  claims  our  atten- 
tion, under  the  title  of  *'  David,  Kino  op  Israel."  We  are  happy  to 
say  that  we  think  favourably  of  this  work,  although  we  must  also  state 
it  to  be  our  opinion,  that  it  will  not  command  the  degree  of  popularity 
it  deserves.  Perhaps  the  author  does  not  claim  the  merit  of  great  ori* 
ginality  of  design.  It  is  likely  enough  too,  that  a  more  interesting  work 
might  have  been  produced  from  the  rich  materials  at  his  command.  It 
does  seem  to  us  that  it  might  have  been  possible  to  infuse  somewhat 
more  of  the  breath  of  life  and  fi-eshness  into  pages  apt  to  grow  somewhat 
dull  and  tedious  in  spite  of  being  composed  of  well  constructed,  and  even 
highly  polished  sentences.  This,  we  would  venture  to  submit,  is  wha( 
is  most  obviously  awanting  to  the  success  of  the  work.  The  author  is 
apparently  a  man  of  piety,  and  is  far  from  being  deficient  in  learning  and 
professional  accomplishments.  It  is  probable  that  he  has  constructed  his 
book  from  materials  which  had  previously  done  service  in  the  pulpit* 
Perhaps  he  was  induced  by  growing  audiences  and  the  liberal  commen- 
dations of  friends,  to  submit  his  lucubrations  to  the  public  in  a  new 
form ;  and  the  public,  we  think,  will  not  be  out  of  his  debt  unless  it 
relieve  the  booksellers'  shelves  of  the  present  edition  within  a  reasonable 
time.  But  no  one  ought  to  be  confident  that  a  work  which  may  have 
commanded  popular  attention  when  delivered  in  the  form  of  lectui-es, 
adapted  to  the  pulpit  or  elsewhere,  will  necessarily  become  a  favourite 
when  issued  from  the  press,  elaborated  into  the  form  of  such  a  treatise  as 
the  one  whose  title  stands  at  the  top  of  this  article. 

The  author  divides  his  work  into  four  parts,  of  which  the  Jirst  is  in- 
troductory, and  comprises  such  topics  as  "  David's  Place  in  History ;" 
his  "  Birth  and  Boyhood ;"  and  "  Early  Forehadowings  of  His  Future 
Life ;"  together  with  the  defeat  of  Goliath,  and  other  incidents.  The 
iecond  part  embraces  those  "  sufferings  and  wanderings,"  which  he  was 
exposed  to  when  he  was,  in  the  first  instance,  an  inmate  of  Saul's  pa- 
lace,  charming  the  dark  cloud  from  the  moody  brow  of  the  God^-deserted 
notiarch ;  making  hairbreadth  'scapes  when  maniac  phrenzy  made  th^ 
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Mul  of  Saul  dead  to  the  Toice  of  the  charmer,  and  the  javelin,  which 
trembled  in  hit  giant  grasp^  was  launched  like  a  thunder-bolt  with  the 
intent  to  smite  the  charmer  to  the  wall ;  and  latterly,  when  he  roamed 
amid  the  fastnesses  of  Moab,  and  was  hunted  like  a  partridge  upon  the 
mountains.  The  third  part  treats  of  "David's  Active  Life  upon  the 
Throne ;"  and  the  fourlh  professes  to  deal  with  the  storms  and  calms  of 
his  "  Eventide." 

The  following  passage^  p.  330>  affoids  a  favourable  specimen  of  our 
author's  style :—  , 

''  It  is  deeply  interesting,  in  this  memorable  period  of  David's  life,  (daring 
the  revolt  of  Absalom),  to  trace  the  typical  reaemblancc  between  him  and 
his  great  Son  and  Lord  in  the  awful  crisis  of  his  sufferings.  In  the  fir8t 
plui  David *8  general  desertion  by  his  whole  people, — the  tribe  of  Judah^ 
— and  the  attention  which  he  i-eceived  from  comparative  strangers, — from 
such  men  as  Ittai,  Shobi,  and  Bazillai, — foreshadowed  tlie  Loi9*s  own  ex- 
perience, when,  betrayed  by  Judas,  denied  by  Peter,  and  foi-saken  by  all  the 
apostles,  his  only  sympathy  seemed  to  come  from  the  weeping  women,  and 
when  strangers,  like  Nicodcmus  and  Joseph,  were  left  to  attend  his  funeral. 
The  marvellous  meekness  and  and  patience  which  characterized  both  David 
and  Jesuj^  was  due  to  the  same  cause ;  both  view  their  affliction  as  sent  by 
^od,  and  were  able  to  overlook  the  instrumentality  of  men :  David,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  his  reception  of  Shemei*s  outrage ;  and  our  blessed  Lord  still 
more  remarkably,  in  his  treatment  of  his  murdei-crs,  as  well  as  in  His  memo* 
rable  pmyer  in  Gethscmane.  In  both  cases,  a  period  of  accumulated  agonies 
was  succeeded  by  glimpses  of  divine  favour,  and  assurances  ot  final  delive- 
Wace ;  both  drank  of  the  brook  of  divine  refi-eshment  by  the  way,  till  at 
lengtli  God  lifted  up  the  head. 

**  Perhaps  the  resemblance  was  even  closer.  An  expression  in  the  22d 
Ps.  (bulls  of  Bashan,  v.  12),  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  it  was  in  tho 
forests  of  Bashan,  with  the  wild  bulls  that  roamed  there  careering  past  him 
la  fury,  and  forming  a  lively  picture  of  his  enemies,  that  David  experienced 
the  awful  sense  of  desolation  and  desertion,  ponrtmyed  in  that  Psalm,  which 
preiigwircd  the  darkest  of  all  the  Messiah's  sufferings.  I'hen,  perhaps,  it 
was,  v*-hen  his  heart  was  crushed  by  the  unsnpportable  thought  of  Absalom's 
guilt,  and  bis  courage  shaken  for  tho  moment  by  intelligence  of  the  vast  pn^- 
paration  his  enemies  were  making  for  his  complete  destruction,  that  he  ex- 
claimed,!* ^'y  G^^^  ^^y  ^^»  ^v^^y  ^^^  *'*^**  foi-saken  me  V  Even  when 
vre  regard  this  Psalm  as  prophetical,  and  as  no  otherwise  describing  David's 
wperience  than  in  so  far  as  that  experience  was  a  dim  type  of  Christ's, — 
even  in  that  view,  the  mere  fact  of  its  being  even  suggested  by  this  occasion, 
shews  what  a  time  of  agony  to  David  it  must  have  been.  The  supposition 
of  his  passing  through  such  a  conflict  in  Gilend  is  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  what  we  gather  from  the  title  of  the  Sd  Pt|alm,--that  it  was  in  that 
peculiarly  calm  and  peaceful  song  he  expressed  his  feelings  on  perhaps  the 
Very  morning  after  he  reached  Mahauaim :  ^  I  laid  me  down  and  slept ;  I 
awaked,  because  tho  Lord  sustained  me.  I  will  not  be  afraid  of  ten  thou- 
sands of  people  that  have  set  themselves  against  me  round  about.*  '* 

Might  we  humbly  venture  to  take  it  upon  us  to  mention  to  our  au- 
thor,— who  is  not  destitute  of  good  taste  and  very  considerable  powers 
of  composition, — that  in  any  work,  grave  or  gay,  we  do  not  expect  such 
expressions  as  "  ihai  daih  of  romance,"  applied  to  any  of  the  sacred 
books  of  Scripture;  and  that,  even  to  taunt  Goliath  with  *' iwaggerin^,^ 
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though  it  may  be  a  perfectly  legitimate  imputation^  grates  upon  car  ear, 
and  produces  a  sensation  of  discomfort.  We  might  mention  other  \xt» 
stances  evincing  questionable  taste  were  we  in  any  degree  inclined  to  be 
hypercritical.  These,  however,  are  but  slight  blemishes  ;  and  we  can- 
not part  with  the  author,  without  tendering  him  our  thanks,  for  having 
spent  so  much  of  his  time  in  elucidating  the  typical  character  of  him  who 
was  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,  and  who  said  and  sung,  •*  The  Lord  said 
unto  my  Lord,  sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,  until  I  make  thine  enemies 
thy  foot-stool."  « 


SCOTTISH  EPISCOPACY  THE  PIONEER  OF  POPERY. 

Sucn  13  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  recently  published  by  the  Rev.  Mr 
Phin  of  Galashiels.  We  confess  that  we  read  the  announcement  of 
it  with  considerable  alarm.  We  know  that  Mr  Phin  possesses  more 
than  ordinary  capacity  for  making  out  his  case,  that  he  has  great 
ingenuity  in  cxpiscating  its  facts  and  circumstances,  much  cleverness 
in  turning  them  to  his  purpose,  and  quite  a  peculiar  courage  in  main- 
taining the  position  he  assumes.  Recalling  the  undaunted  air  where- 
with he  has  for  several  years  faced  the  storms  which  he  raised  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  his  own  chnrch,  and  the  advantage  which  his 
apparent  enjoyment  of  "  a  scene,"  his  dexterous  retort  and  his  rather 
frequent  habit  of  evading  the  more  weighty  arguments  urged  against 
his  views,  many  a  time  obtained  for  him  over  foemen  who  would 
willingly  have  conveyed  the  notion  that  he  was  scarcely  worthy  of 
their  steel ; — recalling  these  things,  we  were  somewhat  uneasy  when 
he  announced  his  intention  of  shewing  that  Scottish  Episcopacy  was  a 
pioneer  of  Popery.  For  we  had  been  accustomed  to  believe  that  there 
exists  no  affinity  betwixt  the  two,  that  Scottish  Episcopacy  is  on  the 
whole  very  similar  to  English  Episcopacy,  and  had  been  accustomed 
to  consider  that  they  might  be  called  sisters  with  as  little  of  figure  in 
the  word  as  where  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Scotland 
are  spoken  of  as  sisters— that  more  literally  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church  is  the  daughter  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  therefore  en- 
titled to  some  share  of  the  honour  generally  awarded  to  the  mother,  cif 
being  a  bulwark  against  popery.  And  while  some  concern  lest  these 
views  might  be  found  to  be  erroneous,  and  consequently  Protestantism 
more  in  danger  than  we  apprehended,  was  excited  in  our  mind  by  the 
announcement  of  Mr  Phin's  work,  we  felt  a  more  immediate  concern. 
We  conceived  some  alarm  lest  the  individuals  and  families  in  almost 
every  parish  of  Scotland,  who,  notwithstanding  of  their  Scottish  Epis- 
copalianism,  not  only  give  the  parish  minister  a  most  kindly  welcome 
into  their  houses,  but  an  encouragement  to  discharge  his  duties  among 
their  dependents  beyond  what  he  receives  from  some  bearing  his  own 
name,  are  the  first  to  whom  he  thinks  of  applying  in  behalf  of  any 
uneducated  child  or  indigent  adult,  and  are  moreover  among  the  most 
exemplary  in  the  parish,  both  for  the  moralities,  and  the  religious 
observances  of  Christianity, — we  conceived  alarm  lest  these  estimable 
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penons  should  be  drifting  anconscioasly  towards  the  pernicious  errors 
of  Popery. 

Bat  we  hare  been  greatly  relieved  by  the  appearance  of  the  pam- 
phlet itself.  The  very  title  page  did  something  to  dispel  apprehension 
again.  It  bears  something  more  than  the  ominous  words,  ''  Scottish 
Episcopacy  the  Pioneer  of  Popery."  It  offers  this  alternative  title, 
^  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  John  Scott,  on  the  recent 
movements  of  Scottish  Episcopacy,  in  the  Counties  of  Roxburgh  and 
Selkirk."  That  suggested  the  hope  that  perhaps  Mr  Phin*s  severe 
charge  night  be  applicable  only  to  a  part  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church,  and  that  not  a  considerable, — and  a  perusal  of  the  pamphlet 
has  borne  out  that  hope. 

By  much  the  larger  half  of  the  pamphlet  consists  of  strictures  on 
the  services  at  the  consecration  of  the  Church  of  St  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, Jedburgh,  in  the  summer  of  1844.  In  these,  certain  clergy- 
men belonging  to  theTractarian  party  in  the  Church  of  England,  and 
some  of  them  now  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  performed  a  principal  part, 
and  gave  utterance  to  doctrines  strongly  tinctured  with  Popery.  Dr 
Hook  of  Leeds  qualified  some  compliments  he  offered  to  the  Church  of 
SeoUand,  by  lamenting  that  it  does  not  "  look  upon  regeneration  as 
Ae  grace  of  baptism,  nor  believe  that  in  the  Eucharist  the  faithful 
Kceive  really  and  indeed  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  to  the  streng- 
thening and  refreshing  of  their  souls,  nor  look  upon  the  apostolical 
BBcoession  as  necessary  to  empower  men  to  administer  these  holy 
sacraments.**  The  Dr  is  also  charged  with  drawing  a  '*  thoroughly 
Romish  distinction'*  between  private  and  public  devotion, — with  repre- 
senting Grod  as  worshipped  as  a  Father  in  the  first^  and  a  King  in  the 
latter, — but  we  scarcely  think  that  the  quotation  given  makes  the  dis- 
tinction so  very  broad  as  represented,  or  that  it  is  peculiar  to 
Bomanism  to  assign  somewhat  more  prominence  to  the  kingly  attri- 
hutes  of  God  in  the  Church  than  in  the  closet.  But  if  Mr  Phin  has 
not  selected  so  very  condusive  a  passage  on  this  subject,  he  has 
given  another,  (at  page  11)  wherein  Dr  Hook  advocates  ornaments 
and  pictures  in  places  of  worship  as  aids  to  devotion,  as  distinctly  as 
any  Romanist  can  do.  Archdeacon  Wilberforce,  in  a  style  which  has 
now  been  made  a  great  deal  more  intelligible  than  it  could  be  to  the 
majority  of  his  hearers  at  Jedburgh,  by  his  now  professed  Popery, 
preachcKi  that  the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper  is  a  repetition  of  Christ's 
sacrifice.  Mr  Dodsworth,  also  by  this  time  an  avowed  Papist,  was 
loud  in  his  commendation  of  the  Sc>>tch  Communion  Office  because  it 
farours  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  The  Rev.  Mr  Keble  de- 
siderated a  frequency  of  church  offices  incompatible  with  the  active 
duties  of  life,  assigned  to  them  an  importance  fairly  exposing  him  to 
the  suspicion  of  sympathising  with  Romish  views  as  to  the  virtue  of 
foms,  and  also  applied  the  word  saa-ifice  to  the  Eucharist. 

Mr  Phin  convicts  these  parties  of  all  the  Romanism  here  imputed 
to  them,  and  therefore  he  never  had  more  proper  subjects  for  those 
caustic  rebukes  which  he  can  so  well  administer.  Of  course  we  cun- 
cnr  in  all  the  censure  which  he  pronounces  upon  men  who  conld  abuse 
their  office  in  a  Church  of  the  Reformation  to  vend  doctrines  like 
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tbese.  Had  be  contented  himself  with  catling  ihm  otily  Pioneen  of 
Popery,  we  should  have  considered  the  epithet  veiy  justly  bestowed. 
But  he  is  not  content  with  this.  He.  identifies  with  themin  sent!-' 
ment  all  who  encouraged  them  to  put  their  discourses  in  print,  who 
have  never  animadverted  upon  them,  yea,  all  who  listened  to  them 
in  silence.  Now  this  we  submit  is  rather  hard  measure.  We  are 
told  that  four  out  of  the  six  Scotch  bishops  were  present,  and  upwards 
of  forty  ministers  from  England  and  elsewhere,  but  it  is  not  aaid  that 
these  suggested  the  publication  of  the  discourses.  They  were  the 
founders  of  the  Jedburgh  Chapel  who  did  so,  and  it  is  not  usual  to 
hold  every  clergyman  present  at  the  delivery  of  a  discourse  by  a 
brother,  which  others  may  get  published,  responsible  for  all  its  senti- 
ments until  he  refute  or  disown  them  in  a  counter-publication.  It  is 
quite  conceivable  that  both  among  the  Scotch  and  English  clergymen 
present,  there  might  be  some  surprised  and  offended  at  the  dogmas  of 
the  preachers,  and  accustomed  to  preach  the  truth  in  their  own  places. 
But  while  we  think  it  severe  to  regard  as  homologating  the  Romish 
tenets  advanced,  every  clergymun  present,  simply  because  be  has 
hitherto  kept  silence  regarding  them,  we  make  no  laboured  nor 
anxious  apology  for  them.  It  wouki  certainly  have  been  more  credit- 
able to  them  had  they  publicly  disclaimed  the  doctrines  propounded. 
What  we  protest  against,  is,  that  upon  their  presence,  their  silence  till 
this  day,  or  even  upon  their  approval  of  all  the  reprehensible  things 
advanced  by  their  Tractarian  brethren,  (should  that  approbation  seem 
as  clear  to  the  readers  of  Mr  Phin's  pamphlet  as  to  himself),  a  charge 
of  Popish  tendencies  should  be  preferred  against  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church  as  a  whole.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  charge  might  with  a  far 
greater  show  of  justice  be  urged  against  the  Church  of  England. 
They  were  her  sons  and  her  clergymen  who  vended  the  errors 
upon  which  the  accusation  is  rested.  They  perhaps  considered 
that  Jedburgh  was  a  safer  place  wherein  to  bring  them  forward,  in 
such  naked  form,  than  their  own  spheres  of  duty,  a  dozen  years  ago. 
They  were  farther  remove  there  from  the  eye  of  their  superiors,  and 
might  not  dream  that  there  was  one  so  vigilant  at  Galashiels. 
The  great  majority  of  their  clerical  listeners  too,  appear  to  have  been 
from  England,  and  therefore  if  silence  imply  assent,  the  church 
of  that  country  is  more  compromised  by  the  consecration  of  the 
Jedburgh  Chapel  than  the  Church  in  {Scotland.  It  cannot  be  equal- 
handed  justice  to  compliment  Uie  one  as  yet  sound  in  its  Pro- 
testantism, and  to  revile  the  other  as  Popish  *'  to  the  core,"  if  there 
be  no  other  foundation  for  thus  distinguishing,  than  that  a  conclave 
of  Romanising  clergy  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England,  on  one 
occasion  met  a  much  more  insignificant  number  of  kindred  Scottish 
ecclesiastics  in  a  border  town,  and  amused  or  edified  themselves  by 
mutual  disclosures.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  Mr  Phin  saves  the 
credit  of  the  Church  of  England :  ''  Every  one  Icnows  that  within  the 
last  few  years  that  illustrious  daughter  of  the  Reformation  has  been 
harassed  by  a  band  of  traitors,  who,  though  eating  her  bread  and  pre- 
tending aeal  for  her  interests,  have  lured  hundreds  of  her  people  to 
her  dead^  adversary  the  Church  of  Rome."— (p.  L4>)    Now  surely 
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tluf  vfflk^  is  just  as  goo  J  for  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  as  the 
other.  Thai  the  traitors  onco  made  a  raid  across  the  border,  and 
ptnded  for  a  day  or  two  in  their  true  colours,  and  then  returned  to 
their  own  country  to  carry  out  their  treacherous  plots  or  abandon 
them,  is  snrely  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  branding  the  entire  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church  as  traitorous.  At  the  very  worst  it  only  reflects 
some  suspicion  upon  those  who.  invited  the  English  "  traitors" — upon 
the  handful  of  Sodttish  clergy  whose  presence  may  be  construed  into 
sn  indication  of  complicity  with  them — npon  the  Episcopal  congrega* 
tion  of  Jedburgh — ^upon  the  clergy  and  laity  in  other  towns  of  this 
country,  who,  upon  other  and  later  evidences  than  those  furnished  at 
the  eonsecration  of  the  Jedburgh  Chapel,  can  be  convicted  of  sympa- 
thies with  Popery.  The  opprobrious  name  of  "  Pioneers  of  Popery" 
should  have  been  confined  to  one  or  all  of  these  classes ;  and  it  was 
so  confined  by  the  nobleman  who  suggested  it  to  Mr  Phin.  The  Rev. 
Mr  Tarbutt,  of  the  said  Jedburgh  Chapel,  having  publicly  asked  of 
I^rd  John  Scott  whether  he  employed  that  expression  at  the  *'  great 
Pirotestant  Meeting  at  Melrose,**  last  summer,  received  this  answer, 
"  What  I  did  say,  I  now  repeat,  that  your  High  Church  in  Scotland, 
(uyour  High  Church  in  England^  have  acted  the  part  of  sappers  and 
mmers  for  the  Church  of  Rome.*'  That  is  quite  a  different  charge 
from  Mr  Phin's, — one  far  more  difficult  to  controvert,  and  at  once 
nore  discriminating  and  more  impartial.  It  allows  that  the  unfaith* 
|hl  form  only  a  party  in  each  Church,  and  that  the  shame  of  their 
infidelity  attaches  as  much  to  the  one  as  the  other. 

The  objection  we  have  been  urging,  viz.,  that  Mr  Phin*s  premises 
Are  &r  too  narrow  for  his  conclusion,  is  equally  applicable  to  his  other 
proob  of  the  Popish  tendency  of  Scottish  Episcopacy.  In  pages  15 
and  16  he  argues  that  the  sermons  preached  at  Jedburgh  are  founded 
on  the  '<  apostolic  succession,**  and  that  no  Scotch  Episcopalian  can 
consistently  maintain  that  dogma  "  without  his  finding  it  necessary 
to  join  the  Church  of  Rome;  for  whatever  religious  body  may  be  able 
to  make  a  show  of  possessing  that '  succession,*  it  is  palpably  wanting 
to  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Commnnion.**  Having  shown  by  one  extract 
from  the  Church  Protestant  Defence  Society  of  England,  and  by  an- 
other from  Archbishop  Whately*s  <'  Cautions  for  the  Times,**  that  the 
spostolical  succession  is  untenable,  he  reasons  thus :  ''  If  then  the 
Beotch  Episcopalian  will  cleave  to  the  cardinal  tenet  of  the  Jedburgh 
preachers,  that  he  can  only  obtain  salvation  through  receiving  the 
sacraments  from  a  *  priesthood'  which  can  trace  back  its  ordination 
to  the  apostles,  whither  shall  he  betake  himself  for  this  '  essential,' 
upon  being  convinced  that  his  own  church  has  it  not  ?  Assuredly 
not  to  the  Church  of  England,  in  whose  Articles  the  '  succession*  has 
no  place,  and  whose  archbishops,  like  Dr  Whateiy,  treat  it  only  as  a 
Bomish  figment  or  a  vain  dream.  His  natural  resource  is  the  Church 
of  Rome,  which  assigns  to  his  favourite  dogma  the  same  importance 
te  he  does,  and  which  boasts  of  a  catalogue  of  priests  and  bishops 
from  the  apostolic  age  to  the  present  time.  So  direct  and  short  is  the 
road  from  the  Episcopacv  of  Jedburgh  to  the  Popery  of  Rome!**  It 
is  rather  too  direct  and  short  a  road,  however,  of  demonstratuig  that 
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the  Episcopacy  of  Scotland  leads  to  Popery.  There  ia  a  gieat  deal  of 
^Sging  of  the  question  here.  It  should  have  been  shown  and  not 
taken  for  granted,  that  every  Scotch  Episcopalian  pins  his  faith  to  the 
Jedburgh  preachers,  or  holds  that  the  apostolical  succession  is  essen" 
tiaL  And  he  should  have  given  some  fairer  proofs  that  apostoUc 
succession  has  no  place  in  the  Chnrch  of  England  than  he  baa  done. 
He  says,  it  has  no  place  in  her  Articles.  Has  it  in  the  Scottish 
Articles  ?  We  thought  both  were  the  same.  He  says  Dr  Whately 
repudiates  it ;  but  Dr  Hook  maintains  it.  Of  course  we  consider  Dr 
Whately  right :  we  only  demur  to  Tr  Hook  being  regarded  as  utter- 
ing the  true  opinion  of  the  whole  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  on  this 
point  at  Jedburgh,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  speaking  for  no  one  in 
the  English  Church  save  himself  and  his  friends  aronnd  him.  We 
say  that  he  was  not  the  correct  exponent  of  either  Church. 

Mr  Phin's  third  proof  in  support  o'f  his  charge  is,  that  the  ''  direct 
and  short  road  from  the  Episcopacy  of  Jedburgh  to  the  Popery  of 
Rome  has  already  been  traversed  by  several  of  the  most  distinguished 
preachers  and  hearers  of  the  sermons  on  which  I  have  commented. 
Two  of  the  five  authors  of  these  sermons,**  (but  we  may  remark  in 
passing,  that  Mr  Phin  somewhat  contemptuously  dismissed  one  of  the 
five,  viz.,  Mr  Teale,  without  bringing  much  Popery  home  to  him), 
"  are  now  Romanists  of  some  years  standing.  Two  of  the  three  trus- 
tees who  petitioned  the  bishop  to  '  consecrate*  the  chapel  are  in  the 
same  predicament ;  and  one  of  them  has  erected  a  Romish  Chapel 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  preparatory  edifice.  Nay,  the  Popish  creed 
was  also  adopted  by  the  only  inhabitant  of  Jedburgh  whose  name 
occurs  in  the  volume  before  me — the  late  Robert  I^ing — ^at  whose 
house  it  is  recorded  fpage  43), '  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  the  Diocesan, 
accompanied  by  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  the  Primus,  by  the  Bisliop 
of  Moray,  Ross,  and  Argyle,  and  by  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  as- 
sembled* before  '  the  celebration  of  the  imposing  rite.*  '* — (Page  16.) 
Now  this  is  not  a  distinct  proof;  it  is  only  another  phase  of  the  firs^ 
and  indeed  Mr  Phin  himself  modestly  calls  all  the  three,  only  "re- 
marks** deducible  from  his  reasoning  upon  the  volume  of  consecratory 
sermons.  The  answer  must,  therefore,  be  similar  with  that  ofiiered  to 
the  previous.  It  is  certainly  as  suspicious  a  sign  of  the  English 
Church  as  of  the  Scotch.  The  apostate  clergymen  were  in  the  ranks 
of  the  first,  and  none  of  their  Scotch  brethren  who  co-operated  with 
them  in  the  Jedburgh  ceremonial  have  yet  apostatized, — it  is  more  by 
implication  than  direct  proof  that  their  accuser  makes  out  that  they 
are  not  more  trusty,  but  only  more  cowardly  than  their  friends  now 
in  Rome.  And  then  as  to  lay  renagades.  We  would  like  to  be  in- 
formed how  many  belonging  to  St  Barnabas*  or  St  PauFs,  London, 
by  this  time  ought  to  be  set  over  against  the  two  trustees  of  St  John's 
and  the  one  inhabitant  of  Jedburgh — how  many  of  the  laity  of  Eng- 
land against  those  of  Scotland.  Is  it  not  true  that  this  deplorame 
defection  in  both  Churches  originated  in  that  of  England, — hath  found 
its  most  zealous  and  able  abettors  there,  and  that  it  is  spreading  till 
this  day  in  it  far  more  manifestly  at  least  than  in  that  of  Scotland. 
Just  as  we  lay  down  our  pen  to  look  at  our  newspaper  handed  in,  one 
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of  the  first  things  which  attracts  our  eye  is  an  intimation  of  more 
^perversions'' at  Oxford,  and  no  remark  of  wonder  or  sorrow  is  ap- 
pended. The  thing  is  too  common  now  to  call  for  this.  It  is,  there- 
fore, utterly  inconsistent  to  call  the  one  an  '^  illustrious  daughter  of 
the  Rdbrmation,"  and  the  other  a  "  Pioneer  of  Popery/*  It  might 
hare  occurred  to  Mr  Phin,  that  not  only  in  the  present  critical  posi- 
tion of  Protestantism,  but  in  former  days,  it  has  had  bb  insidious  foes 
in  the  one  as  the  other, — that  Bonner  and  Laud,  the  very  models  of 
Tractarianism,  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  that,  there- 
fore, he  should  divide  his  praise  and  his  blame  more  equally. 

But  Mr  Phin  anticipates  the  answer  we  have  been  giving  to  his 
charge  against  Scottish  Episcopacy,  and  goes  on  to  shew  that  matters 
have  been  conducted  for  some  years  back  in  other  places  in  the  same 
style  as  at  Jedburgh ; — as  was  to  be  expected,  he  selects  Melrose,  the 
Dearest  to  him.  A  chapel  was  consecrated  there  in  1849,  '^  with  a 
ceremonial  similar  to  that  previously  used  at  Jedburgh,"  and  a  Wm. 
Randolph  was  made  its  parson.  Mr  Phin  sets  himself  to  demonstrate 
that  this  gentleman  too  was  devoted  to  the  ''  characteristic  opinions 
and  practices  of  the  Romanising  section  of  the  English  Church,**  and 
<loes  it  well  We  do  not  imagine  that  Mr  Phin  attaches  very  much 
veight  to  the  fact  that  the  ceremonial  of  consecration  was  similar  to 
that  at  Jedburgh,  because  all  such  ceremonials  must  have  a  good  deal 
of  resemblance.  Nor  do  we  think,  that  because  Mr  Randolph  by  and 
by  advised  a  member  of  his  congregation  to  discontinue  a  series  of 
tracts  of  undoubted  Romish  tendency,  (and  which  Mr  Phin  gives  his 
readers  now  to  know  he  exposed  in  the  Border  Advertiser)^  without 
entering  into  the  discussion  of  either  side,  with  merely  saying, — "  I 
proDoonce  no  opinion  on  the  Tracts  or  on  the  replies  of  the  writer  in 
the  Border  Advertiser/'^i  would  have  indisputably  followed,  had  this 
been  all,  that  he  was  a  Papist  in  disguise.  We  confess  that  we  liked 
the  spirit  of  the  letter  wherein  that  advice  was  conveyed,  (page  18). 
We  are  told  that  it  put  an  end  to  the  issuing  of  the  offensive  tracts, 
and  thereby  it  allayed  a  bitter  controversy  in  the  district,  which  it 
would  not  Ukely  have  done  had  it  etftered  into  the  dispute,  and  we  are 
by  no  means  clear,  that  Mr  Phin  has  consulted  his  credit  for  being 
the  superior,  "  in  instructing  in  meekness  those  that  oppose  them- 
selves," by  giving  his  rejoinder  to  that  letter  in  the  next  page.  How- 
ever, Mr  Phin  adduces  more  damaging  proofs  of  Mr  Randolph's  semi- 
popery.  He  appeals  to  his  "  Five  Sermons  for  Troublesome  Times," 
in  proof  that  he  held  and  taught  Apostolical  Succession,  Baptismal 
Regeneration,  the  Communication  of  Grace  through  the  Lord's  Supper, 
irrespective  of  Faith,  the  Authority  of  Tradition,  and  the  Fellowship 
of  Prayer  between  the  Living  and  the  Dead,  (page  23).  And  further, 
he  informs  us  that  the  Episcopalians  of  Melrose,  at  length  became  so 
impatient  of  Mr  Randolph's  habiliments  and  ceremonies,  that  he  re- 
signed his  incumbency. 

Now,  in  this  last  mentioned  fact,  we  find  room  for  hope  that  Scottish 
Episcopacy  is  not  yet  lending  itself  so  much  to  Popery  as  Mr  Phin 
apprehends.  Its  ixrofessors  at  Melrose  had  a  High  Church  clergyman, 
and  according  to  Mr  Phin,  they  have  been  unfortunate  enough  to  get 
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another.  Bat  they  did  not  tolerate  the  first  Very  long^ — is  there  not 
ground  of  hope,  that  if  his  successor  does  not  take  warning,  especially 
after  this  arresting  pamphlet  from  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed,  he 
too,  will  ere  long  require  to  seek  some  place  where  he  may  sap  and 
mine  with  less  interference. 

Let  ns  go  now  to  the  next  serai- Popish  Chapel.  Mr  Phin  conducts 
us  to  no  more  I  He  intimates,  indeed,  that  something  has  happened 
at  Hawick :  hut  because  he  has  no  documentary  evidence,  he  is  to  say 
nothing  on  the  subject  And  there  are  '^  rumours  abroad,  about  the 
change  lately  effected  in  the  character  of  the  Kelso  Episcopal  Chape], 
in  spite  of  the  determined  Protestantism  evinced  by  a  distingnished 
person,  who  was  wont  to  be  considered  its  chief  supporter,"  but  he  u 
not  to  repeat  these  1 

Was  there  ever  a  more  inadequate  induction  of  particulars,  when 
the  inference  was  to  be  so  sweeping  and  so  grave.  There  are  fally 
six  score  of  Episcopal  Chapels  in  Scotland,  and  of  these,  Udo  have  been 
convicted,  let  us  suppose  of  semi-Popish  doctrines  and  practices — it 
is  insinuated  that  other  two  are  addicted  to  them  also,  and  this  is 
made  one  of  two  justifications  of  a  published  accusation,  that  the 
whole  are  ^  Pioneers  of  Popery.''  Surely  that  is  making  far  too  whole- 
sale a  use  of  the  proverb  ex  wm  dUce  omnes.  It  should  be  remanbered 
too,  that  these  two  culpable  chapels  are  comparatively  new^  founded 
by  High  Church  partizans,  and  therefore  not  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
whole.  Even  Mr  Phin  allows,  that  in  the  older  Chapel  at  Kelso  there 
is  determined  Protestantism  yet,  and  that  if  there  be  any  strife  to 
undermine  it,  this  has  been  going  on  only  since  1844, — that  *'  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  affirm  that  (till  then)  both  the  doctrine  and  the  wor- 
ship maintained  by  its  ministers,  were  as  unlike  the  systemintrodnced 
^by  the  Jedburgh  innovators,  as  is  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ  to 
Romish  ritualism,"  (page  4). 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  one  so  acute  as  Mr  Phin  is,  would 
fsdl  to  perceive  that  the  tractarian  doctrines  and  practices  of  a  few 
clergymen,  and  their  introduction  of  these  into  their  chapels  with  the 
consent,  or  to  the  discontent  of  their  people,  would  not  establish  a 
charge  of  Popery  against  all  of  the  same  communion,  and  he  therefore 
reserves  by  far  his  most  formidable  argument  to  the  last  He  en- 
deavours to  show  that  the  ''  Church  of  England  is  wholly  distinct  from 
the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church,*'  (28)  that  while  the  Church  of  England 
is  thoroughly  Protestant,  the  '^  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  is  Eomanistic 
to  the  very  core,"  (35)  and  by  way  of  making  out  this,  he  appeals  to 
the  Scottish  Communion  oflBce,  to  passages  of  Romish  character  in 
the  Catechisms  of  certain  Scottish  Bishops,  and  to  passages  wherein 
two  Bishops,  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  and  the  Bishop  of  Cashel, 
and  two  periodicals,  the  London  Standard  and  the  London  Record^ 
distinguish  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church. 

We  freely  allow  that  Mr  Phin  hlith  at  length  grappled  with  his  sub- 
ject, instead  of  skirmishing  around  it,  that  he  hadi  now  adduced  a /atV 
argument,  and  as  already  acknowledged,  not  a  weak  one.  Still  we 
submit  that  when  he  says  "  the  conclusion  seems  inevitable,  that  the 
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Scottish  Epuoopal  Church  is  Bomanistic  to  the  yery  core,"  he  rather 
jomps  to  the  conclasion  than  arrives  at  it  bj  steps  which  a  Scotch 
Episcopalian  has  a  right  to  see  him  observe.  Let  us  trj  to  show 
this. 

Hie  Scotch  Commnnion  Office  is,  as  every  one  knows,  the  most 
vofaierable  point  of  Scotch  Episcopacy,  and  constitutes  the  great,  if 
not  the  only  difference  between  it  and  the  Church  of  England.  It  is 
to  it  that  all  the  four  parties  whom  Mr  Phin  brin^  to  his  support 
direct  their  censure,  and  it  is  on  it  they  found  their  distinction  between 
the  two  churches.  We  have  no  defence  of  it  to  offer, — ^we  agree  that 
it  is  too  similar  in  atptci  at  least  to  transubstantiation.  But  we  can- 
not agree  that  Scottish  Episcopacy  is  therefore  "  Romanistic  to  the 
core,"  or  that  its  mission  is  to  prepare  "  perverts  for  Rome."  Candour 
requires  ns  to  interpose,  that  those  Scotch  Episcopalians  who  use  that\ 
office  do  not  allow  that  it  teaches  transubstantiation, — that  as  they 
understand  it,  that  blasphemous  dogma  is  not  countenanced  by  it, 
aod  that  it  is  but  usual  to  permit  parties  accused  of  heresy  to  vindi- 
cate themselves  by  disowning  that  they  use  the  language  libelled  upon 
ID  a  heretical  sense.  If  they  profess  that  they  are  misunderstood,  and 
tiiat  they  really  hold  the  orthodox  doctrine,  they  get  credit,  and  the 
charge  is  not  persisted  in.  But  we  have  a  better  answer  to  the  charge 
that  this  Commnnion  Office  lays  the  whole  Scottish  Episcopal  Church 
open  to  a  charge  of  Popery.  That  office  is  not  used  over  the  whole 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church.  Are  there  not  chapels  in  which  the  Com- 
munion Office  according  to  the  use  of  the  United  Church  of  England 
snd  Ireland  is  employed  ?  Is  there  anything  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  to  prevent  its  use  in  every  Chapel? 
We  rather  think  that  it  is  left  to  the  clergyman  and  his  vestry  to  choose 
irhich  they  please.  And  further,  were  the  charge  established,  that 
every  Scotch  Episcopalian  holds,  or  in  cdnsistency  ought  to  hold,  either 
a  gross  transubstantiation  or  iii  a  refined  way,  and  that  therefore  they 
are  more  of  the  Papist  than  Protestant,  the  inference  might  be  carried 
farther  than  Mr  Phin  intends.  No  one  would  show  more  generous 
indignation  than  he,  were  the  very  father  of  the  Reformation  repre- 
sented as  after  all  little  better  than  a  Papist,  because  he  held  the  cor- 
poreal presence,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  would  rather 
hold  with  the  Pope  than  with  Zwingli  in  this  article. 

If  these  remarks  be  pertinent,  or  of  any  force,  they  are  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  quotation  from  the  Catechisms  of  Bishops  Skinner  and 
Innes,  and  also  to  that  from  Bishop  Rattray's  Instructions  concerning 
the  Christian  Covenant,  extracted  from  the  5th  paper,  Church  Protes- 
tant Defence  Society,  (pp.  33  and  34).  Those  quotations  respect  this 
flame  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  they  inculcate  the  view  of  it  pre- 
sented in  the  Scotch  Communion  Office.  We  have  already  said  that 
we  do  not  entertain  that  view,  but  we  have  also  submitted  what  to 
U8  appears  authority  for  saying  that  Mr  Phin  overstrains  it,  and  that 
CTen  accepting  his  own  view,  it  does  not  warrant  his  heavy  and  broad 
accusation.  And  lest  these  quotations  from  the  Bishops'  Catechisms, 
shoaM  be  considered  as  nullifying  what  we  have  advanced,  we  add  that 
whatever  weight  their  Catechisms  may  possess  in  their  own  diocese. 
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or  with  the  High  party  in  the  Churchy  th^j  are  not  the  Catechisms 
which  the  ingenuous  youths  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  CoBumunion  are 
required  to  learn  in  order  to  confimation;  that  the  Catechism  prescribed 
for  this  initiatory  rite  is  one  and  the  same  to  the  £u|^ish  and  Scotch 
Episcopalian.  We  dispose  in  the  same  way  of  the  quotations  wherein 
Bishops  Skinner  and  Jolly  teach  that  it  is  right  to  pray  for  the  saints 
departed,  (p.  35).  We  appeal  from  their  Catechisms  to  the  author- 
ized standard  of  Scottish  Episcopal  doctrine. 

The  only  further  testimony  to  the  difference  between  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  Scottish  Episcopal  which  calls  for  notice,  stands  al 
page  30  of  Mr  Phin's  pamphlet.  "  The  assertion  that  this  Church 
(the  Scotch  Episcopal)  is  identical  with  the  Church  of  England,  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a  palpable  untruth,  so  long  as  the  doctrine  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  is  stereotyped  in  her  canons  and  liturgy.  She  now 
appears  as  the  resolute  abettor  and  ally  of  seml-Popery  In  England, 
as  the  unscrupulous  agitator  against  churches  of  a  pure  faitn  and 
practice  in  Scotland,  and  as  a  l^ld  claimant  of  rights  and  priylleges 
to  which  she  has  not  a  shadow  of  title,  but  which,  if  ^^nted,  would 
prove  fatal  to  the  best  interests,  if  not  to  the  very  existence  of  the 
Church  of  England.  In  view  of  these  undoubted  facts,  the  Committee 
solemnly  protest  against  all  assimilation  of  the  Scotch  Episcopal 
Church  with  that  of  England,  and  they  call  on  all  the  members  of 
their  church  prayerfully  to  watch  against  and  to  defeat  the  encroach- 
ments of  Northern  Tractarianism."  This  is  strong  language,  and 
from  high  authority.  Still  we  remember  another,  which  we  hope  will 
save  us  from  the  charge  of  presumption,  though  we  dispute  it  Mr 
Gladstone,  in  July  last,  when  speaking  to  the  discontinuance  of  the 
allowance  of  £600  annually  to  the  Bishops  of  the  Communion  In 
Scotland,  and  to  the  disabilities  of  the  Episcopal  Clergy  in  Scotland, 
and  the  Episcopal  Clergy  of  the  United  States  of  America,  used  these 
words:  ''It  might  be  expected  that  the  subjects  of  these  prohibitions 
were  Mormonites  or  professors  of  some  hidden  and  unheard  of  religion; 
but  such  was  not  the  case.  They  were,  on  the  contrary,  the  members 
of  the  two  religious  communions  with  which,  on  questions  of  doctrine 
and  discipline,  the  Church  of  England  stood  in  the  most  immediate 
relation  of  agreement.  They  were  the  Protestant  Episcopal  commu- 
nities of  Scotland  and  of  the  United  States,  which  sprang  from  the 
loins  of  the  Church  of  England  respectively,  in  the  17th  and  18th  cen- 
turies  To  make  the  matter  still  more  ridiculous,  this  disability 

was  founded  on  no  spiritual  incompetency,  because  the  spiritual  com- 
petency of  these  persons  had  been  fully  recognized  by  a  recent  Act  of 
Parliament,  which  allowed  the  ministers  of  these  two  communities  to 
administer  in  England,  with  the  license  of  a  bishop,  all  the  most 
sacred  offices  of  the  church.  They  might  preachy  baptize,  offer  prayers, 
celebrate  the  Eucharist  j  and  if  bishops,  confirm  and  ordain,  and  do 
all  things  within  the  Episcopal  functions ;  yet  we  committed  the  ab- 
surdity of  saying  that  in  no  case  should  they  hold  a  cure  of  souls.**  If 
Mr  Phin  qualify  the  testimony  of  Mr  Gladstone,  by  saying  that  be  is 
a  partizan  of  Bigh  Churchism,  we  might  answer,  that  in  his  quotation 
from  the  London  Record,  he  tells  us  that  It  too  is  a  partizan,^8  tbe 
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^  vrell-known  organ  of  the  evangelical  party  in  the  Charch  of  EngUnd^" 
uid  that  Mr  GltMStone  is  not  much  in  the  habit  of  allowing  his  parti- 
cular views  to  mislead  him  as  to  facts.  But  we  shall  rather  fortify 
his  testimony  by  that  of  one  not  of  the  same  political  party  at  least. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  justifying  the  withdrawal  of  the 
grant,  and  in  replying  to  Mr  Gladstone,  re-echoed  his  words  thus : — 
"  There  was  no  diflTerence  between  the  religious  tenets  of  the  Episcopal 
communion  in  Scotland,  and  the  Established  Church  in  this  country. 
Each  subscribed  to  the  Thirty-nine  articles,  and  though  there  might 
be  some  difference  in  their  liturgies,  there  was  none  in  their  doctrinal 
opinions."  Remember  that  this  unanimity  of  opinion  was  expressed 
by  two  of  the  best  informed  statesmen  of  the  day,  belonging  to  diffe- 
rent sides,  and  in  the  audience  most  competent  to  correct  them  if 
wrong, — the  British  House  of  Commons, — and  that  no  member  mur- 
mured dissent  And,  though  not  quite  so  much  to  our  point,  it  may 
deserve  remark  in  passing,  that  Mr  Black,  a  representative  of  Volun- 
taryism, to  his  credit,  passed,  in  the  same  debate,  a  high  eulogium  on 
the  prelates  and  clergy  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  communion.  No  doubt 
Mr  Phtn  appeals  to  the  author  of  the  annals  of  Scottish  Episcopacy 
as  establishing  the  fact  that  her  clergy,  in  subscribing  the  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  England,  mentally  reserve  the  explanation  of  them  to 
themselves ;  and  in  ''  illustration  of  Scotch  Episcopal  deference''  to 
them,  he  quotes  this  passage  from  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Cheyne. 
of  St  John's,  Aberdeen,  ^fore  Bishop  Skinner  and  his  clergy,  and 
published  at  their  unanimous  request :  "  I  cannot  admit  that  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  are  our  ultimate  docu-* 
inent  of  appeal,  on  the  Eucharist  or  any  other  doctrine.  Our  appeal 
is  from  them  if  need  be,  to  our  Catholic  liturgy,  which  is  anterior  to 
them  in  point  of  time,  and  superior  in  point  of  authority."  Well,  if  it 
be  troe  (and  more  proof  would  have  been  desirable)  that  the  Scottish 
clergy  subscribe  the  Articles  with  that  mental  reservation,  has  Mr 
Phin  forgotten  that  by  far  the  largest  half  of  the  English  clergy  do 
the  same  in  the  case  of  the  five  Articles  which  distinguish  Arminian- 
iBm  from  Calvinism.  That  though  their  obvious  sense  is  Calvlnistic, 
and  was  intended  to  be  so  by  those  who  framed  them,  they  subscribe 
and  defend  them  in  the  Arminian.  He  knows  also  that  Mr  Denison 
recently  assumed  the  same  tone  with  Mr  Cheyne,  but  that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  did  not  thereby  feel  himself  barred  from  trying 
and  condemning  his  views  "  on  the  Eucharist"  hy  these  Articles,  It 
will  be  time  enough  to  take  Mr  Cheyne*s  appeal  from  them  to  his  Ca- 
tholic liturgy  into  consideration,  when  he  places  himself  in  Mr  Denl-* 
sod's  position. 

On  the  whole  then,  we  submit  that  Mr  Phin  has  by  no  means  made 
out  his  case.  He  may  have  said  enough  to  show  his  own  ''  belief 
that  the  one  church  is  altogether  different  from  the  other,  and  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  involving  them  in  a  common  censure  or  praise," 
but  we  do  not  think  he  has  said  enough  to  make  many  candid  readers 
believe  this.  And  we  feel  sure  that  he  has  not  established  those  indis- 
crimmating  and  harsh  accusations  which  he  has  preferred  against  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church.    We  fear  that  neither  his  character  for  cha- 
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rity,  impartiality,  nor  good  reasoning  will  gain  by  this  pubGeation. 
Certainly  we  take  no  exception  to  those  compliments  which  he  care- 
fully  pays  to  the  Church  of  England.  We  doubt  whether  Dr  Grant, 
of  Edinburgh,  ever  spoke  more  truly  and  gracefully  the  feeling  of  his 
Church,  than  when,  at  the  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  Bishop  of 
London  the  other  day,  he  said  "  he  could  never  forget,  in  thinking^  of 
the  Church  of  England, — and  in  spite  of  all  that  had  recently  and  in- 
discriminately been  said  in  regard  to  that  church  by  so-called  Protes- 
tant seal, — he  could  never  forget  that  it  was  one  of  the  fairest  churcbea 
of  the  Reformation,  and  one  of  the  very  strongest  champions  of  the 
Protestant  truth ;  and  he  could  never  forget  that  from  her  copious 
stores, — the  productions  of  as  great  minds  and  intrepid  champions  of 
truth  as  ever  any  period  of  history  had  produced, — he  and  many  others 
in  this  northern  part  of  the  kingdom  had  drawn  to  a  great  extent  the 
soundest  views,  which,  as  Christians  and  Protestants,  they  enter- 
tained." We  express  our  humble  acquiescence  in  these  generous  and 
beauteous  words  as  cordially  as  Mr  Phin  will  do,  no  question.  We 
only  regret  that  he  should  not  consider  that  those  good  services  of 
the  Church  of  England  give  some  claim  to  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church  of  more  tender  treatment  at  his  hand.  We  admit,  however, 
that  he  has  had  some  provocation ;  that  the  Scottish  clergy  of  Rox- 
burgh and  Selkirk  have  not  presented  favourable  types  of  their  class. 
He  has  done  well  in  combating  their  errors  for  a  good  while  back,  and 
this  new  pamphlet  would  not  have  required  censure  had  he  coniSned 
it  to  them.  If  it  pass  through  more  editions  than  one,  he  may  per- 
haps drop  the  offensive  and  the  misleading  title,  and  content  himself 
with  the  more  accurate, — and  also  stop  short  when  he  c(>mes  to  the 
assault  on  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  at  large.  We  think  he 
night  then  advertise  it  as  revised  and  greatly  improved. 

For  ourselves,  we  shall  yet  cling  to  the  hope  tliat  Scottish  Episco- 
pacy is  yet  sound  in  the  faith, — that  anv  of  its  clergy  who  may  have 
been  pioneering  the  way  to  Popery,  will  henceforth  fling  away  their 
tools,  and  stand  in  the  wavs,  and  see  and  ask  for  the  old  paths,  where 
is  the  good  way,  and  walk  therein.  So  shall  they  find  rest  to  their 
souls,  and  guide  their  people  to  it  with  a  security  which  shall  be  sadly 
lessened  by  tampering  with  the  errors  of  Rome. 


THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ROYAL  SCOTTISH 
ACADEMY  OF  PAINTING,  SCULPTURE,  AND 
ARCHITECTURE,— 1857. 

The  present  exhibition  is  a  decided  advance  upon  that  of  last  year ; 
but  how  much  of  this  may  be  owing^  to  the  powerful  aid  aflforded  by 
foreign  artists  it  is  difiicult  to  determine.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  pictures  are  from  the  easels  of  French- 
men. That  bv  the  late  Paul  Delaroche, — being  Edward  V.,  the  young 
King  of  England,  and  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  bis  younger  brother, 
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in  the  Tower  of  EiOndon,— is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  powcffbl  his- 
torical pictures  we  have  seen  anywhere.  It  fills  the  imagination  with 
the  melancholy  history  and  fate  of  these  children,  and  is  infinitely 
more  suggestive  than  anythiii^  in  the  rooms ;  nav,  prohahly,  than  an^ 
picture  produced  hy  the  hi|;hest  names  in  British  art.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  both  the  style  of  feeling  and  method  of  manipulation  are  so  dif- 
ferent from  an3rthing  Scottish,  that  all  the  French  pictures  stand  out 
from  ihe  rest  of  the  exhibition  as  the  products  of  a  difierent  country 
tnd  people.  But  though  some  of  the  works  of  the  French  artists  are 
thus  prominent,  they  do  not  overwhelm  by  their  excellence  the  less 
pretentious  efibrts  of  the  Scottish  pencil.  Our  own  artists,  indeed, 
notwithstanding  of  the  juxta^position  of  some  of  the  highest  works  of 
the  French  mind,  take  a  stand  in  our  estimation  and  affections  which 
DO  foreign  agency  could  dislodge.  The  figure  pictures  of  Noel  Paton, 
George  Harvey,  James  Drummond,  John  and  Thomas  Faed,  R.  S. 
sad  J.  Lauder,  Stewart  Watson,  Charles  Lees,  Wm.  Douglas,  Erskine 
Nieol,  Alex.  Green,  R.  T.  Ross,  Robt.  Herdman,  R.  Gavin,  Alex.  H. 
Burr,  Keeley  Halswell,  and  others,  when  following  the  bent  of  their 
peculiar  genius,  evince  capabilities  equal  to  most  subjects  within  the 
range  of  modem  history  or  modern  incident ;  but  the  loss  is,  that  many 
of  them,  after  they  have  fallen  into  the  track  of  feeling  and  expression 
suitable  to  their  powers,  imagining  themselves  to  IM  equal  to  any 
subject,  make  attempts  in  directions  for  which  they  are  utterly  un- 
fitted. We  will  find  in  the  sequel,  that  some  of  our  best  Landscapists 
too,  have  deviated  into  a  false  mannerism,  as  far  removed  from  nature, 
Of  the  true  and  the  beautiful  in  art,  as  It  is  possible  for  artists  to  do. 

But  looking  first  to  the  works  in  figure  composition,  and  going  bade 
a  few  years  to  the  early  efforts  of  some  of  our  present  artists,  we  can- 
I  Dot  help  feeling  that  not  a  few  of  them  have  wilfully  abandoned  the 
range  of  feeling  and  expression  which  they  first  instinctively  adopted, 
aad  have  had  recourse  to  others  for  which  they  were  unfitted,  and  are 
unable  to  express.  This  is  not  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  For  ex- 
ample, Robert  S.  Lauder  first  came  out  as  one  of  the  best  delineators 
of  Sir  Walter's  more  elevated  and  ideal  characters.  In  this  sphere  he 
was  eminently  successful.  It  was  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that 
his  Master  of  Ravenswood,  and  numerous  other  productions  of  the 
same  order,  were  marked  by  a  power  and  originality  only  excelled  by 
the  great  novelist  himself.  In  fact,  elegant  and  elevated  expression 
in  the  middle  and  upper  walks  of  life  was  his  peculiar  sphere  of  excel- 
lence, and  he  did  not  fail  even  in  the  historical  department.  Accoid- 
iogly  his  Trial  of  Effie  Deans,  though  not  without  its  defects,  was 
marked  by  some  points  of  remarkable  strength.  But  R.  S.  Lauder 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  sphere  of  thought  and  expression  which  na- 
ture had  chalked  oot  for  him.  He  must,  forsooth,  take  up  the  reli- 
gious sentiment  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  and  struggle  to  repre- 
sent Christ  in  all  the  different  striking  reUtions  in  which  he  appeared 
upon  earthy  Mow,  it  so  happens,  that  even  the  representation  of 
Christ,  by  the  greatest  of  the  old  masters  falls  infinitely  short  of  modem 
ideas,  of  him.  The  infinite  amount  of  thought  and  production  that 
hare  sprang  out  of  the  bosom  of  Christianity,  even  within  Ihe^  period 
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of  a  century,  preclude  the  possibility  of  imparting  to  mere  humanity 
that  expression  of  superhuman  benevolence  and  justice  commensurate 
with  the  subject.  The  artist  has  not  yet  appeared  who  has  accom- 
plished this  task,  and  the  model  could  not  easily  be  found,  from  which 
he  could  draw  the  mere  material  elements  of  his  subject  No.  140, — 
Tlie  Betrayal  of  Christ,  by  R.  S.  Lauder,  realises  all  the  defects  of  this 
school.  There  is  considerable  power  in  the  utter  prostration  of  Judas, 
but  the  figure  and  expression  of  Christ  himself  are  feeble  in  the  ex- 
treme. Some  of  the  subsidiary  figures  are  well  rendered,  but  then  in 
them  the  artist  has  no  scope  for  expression.  In  fact,  this  picture  is 
more  remarkable  for  the  strength  and  force  of  its  colouring  than  any 
other  quality.  If  the  aim  and  end  of  art  be  to  instruct  and  elevate, 
this  picture  signally  fails  in  it.  James  E.  Lauder  is  tinged  with  the 
same  tendency  which  has  beset  and  made  hopeless  shipwreck  of  his 
brother.  For  many  years  James  E.  Lander  was  highly  successful  in 
historical  and  other  compositions, — but  now  nothing  will  satisfy  him 
but  the  religious  and  supernatural,  for  which  he  does  not  seem  moch 
fitted  by  nature.  Accordingly  the  only  two  pictures  by  him  are  of 
this  description,  and  are  more  remarkable  for  the  garishiness  of  their 
colouring  than  any  other  quality. 

Another  artist  of  mark  and  Itkeb'hood — we  mean  George  Harrey — 
had  taken  up  a  more  natural  sphere  in  the  religious  department  than 
the  Laiiders,  viz.  in  his  Covenanters,  &c.,  and  although  this  is  decid- 
edly far  within  the  legitimate  scope  of  art,  yet  we  have  always  felt  he 
failed  to  realize  his  subject  in  that  perfect  form  we  could  have  desired* 
We  can  remember  some  of  his  early  pictures,  such  as  the  Cobbler's 
Stall,  or  a  Cobbler  indulging  in  the  luxury  of  a  snuff,  in  which  Har- 
vey evinced  much  feeling  and  quiet  humour.  But  this  class  of  sub- 
jects he  has  now  left  far  behind  him.  In  the  present  exhibition,  how-i 
ever,  we  have  two  pictures  by  him,  marked  by  peculiar  excellence,— one 
is  a  Landscape,  in  which  he  manifests  a  fine  feeling  for  nature ;  the 
other,  "John  Bunyan  selling  tape  and  stay  laces  at  the  door  of 
Bedford  Jail,**  is  distmguish^  by  much  power,  and  true  and  deep 
feeling. 

Noel  Paton,  who  has  devoted  much  of  his  artistic  skill  to  the  illns- 
tration  of  merely  fanciful  and  ideal  subjects,  has  latterly  evinced  great 
power  in  the  range  of  the  real.  Accordingly,  his  picture  of  "  Home,  or 
the  Return  from  the  Crimea,"  recently  exhibited  in  Prince's  Street, 
unfolded  his  great  powers  in  the  delineation  of  the  affections,  in  which 
it  was  little  surmised  he  would  ever  excel.  It  was,  in  its  own  way, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  pictures  recently  produced  by  the  Scottish 
pencil.  His  picture  of  "  Hesperus,"  in  the  present  exhibition,  though 
silvery,  and,  in  some  respects,  forcible  in  colour  and  feeling,  has  no 
hold  on  the  affections.  It  is  merely  a  piece  of  simple  and  playful  sen- 
timent artistically  manipulated  ;  still  underlying  it  there  is  something 
fine  and  poetical.  Of  two  pictures  by  Drummond,  the  better  is 
"  Homeward,"  which  is  marked  by  a  fine  historical  sense.  This  year 
Erskine  Nicol,  in  addition  to  his  usual  array  of  Irish  humour,  exhibits 
the  Irish  character  in  a  new  phase,  t.  e.  their  religious  relation.  The 
representation  of  a  group  of  Irish  peasants  prostrate  before  a  large 
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stone  cross,  at  once  unfolds  the  form  and  character  of  their  religion, 
aod  is  a  key  ta  one  portion  of  the  Irish  character.  R  Gavin  exhibits 
a  fine  piece  of  colour  and  feeling  in  "  Phoebe  Mayflower," — R.  T. 
Ross,  his  usnal  simplicity  of  feeling  in  the  "  Young  Artist," — R. 
Herdman,  his  characteristic  sense  for  the  ideal  and  beautiful  in  a  great 
varictj  of  subjects.  Alexander  Burr  has  all  at  once  taken  a  high 
place  among  our  young  artists  by  the  production  of  his  *'  Politicians,'' 
being  a  group  of  children  playfully  imitating  their  elders  in  pernsing 
the  newspapers,  while  an  old  woman  is  peeping  in  at  the  door.  We 
had  almost  omitted  in  our  haste  to  notice  two  admirable  pictures  by 
William  Douglas,  viz.,  "The  Alchemist,"  and  "  The  Messenger  of  Evil 
Tidings."  Both  indeed  are  beyond  all  praise  for  colour,  feeling,  and 
expression.  Stewart  Watson  exhibits  a  sweet  and  pleasing  effect  in 
his  "  Swedish  Peasant  Girl."  Next  comes  Keeley  Halswell,  whose 
^  Bridge  of  Sighs"  expresses  much  more  than  at  first  glance  meets 
the  eye,  for,  on  examination,  it  is  the  representation  of  the  death  of 
oae  of  those  poor  unfortunates  whose  melancholy  fate  moves  the 
sympathies  even  of  the  surrounding  policemen,  and  is  certainly  calcu- 
lated to  touch  the  sternest  heart  This,  and  his  other  pictures,  give 
much  promise  of  future  excellence.  And  last,  but  not  least,  we  have 
"A  Highland  Ejectment,"  by  Alexander  Green,  ponrtraying,  with 
much  power  and  feeling,  all  the  points  calculated  to  illustrate  this 
painful,  though  too  true  class  of  events.  All  these  latter  artists  ap- 
pear to  choose  subjects  which  they  are  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  pour- 
tmy. 

Glass  and  Gourlay  Steel  have  their  usual  assortment  of  truthful 
representations  of  our  domestic  animals,  always  a  pleasing  and  inter- 
esting subject. 

But  our  landscapists  occupy  their  own  share  of  room  in  our  exhi- 
bition,— and  If  the  infinitely  diversified  characteristics  of  Scottish  . 
scenery  be  taken  into  account,  of  the  two  departments  of  art  it  is  pro- 
bably the  more  subtle  and  difficult.  At  all  events,  to  represent  it  truly 
requires  genius  of  a  high  and  peculiar  order.  Of  all  our  landscape 
exhibitors  MacuUoch  is  the  most  vigorous,  manly,  and  truthful.  He 
looks  at  nature  through  the  eyes  of  no  other  artist.  He  examines  her 
for  himself,  with  an  acute  and  far-seeing  intelligence,  and  delineates 
her  with  a  power  quite  commensurate  with  the  clearness  of  his  vision, 
liike  our  national  poet  Burns,  if  he  does  not  give  the  most  ideal  re- 
presentations of  nature,  they  are  at  least  the  most  truthful,  correct, 
and  vigorous.  We  admire  certain  features  in  one  and  all  of  his  pre- 
sent pictures.  We  especially  like  the  middle  and  remote  distance  in 
No,  158, "  Snramer-day  in  Skye — View  of  the  Gullin  Mountains," — and 
No.  316,  "  Mill  on  the  River  Irvine,  Ayrshire,"  is  so  full  of  sweetness 
and  qnietude,  that  we  could  not  help  being  arrested  by  its  power. 
The  landscapes  by  D.  0.  Hill,  though  possessing  a  certain  clearness 
and  silveriness  of  colouring,  arc  deficient  in  force.  They  have  about 
them  many  elements  of  excellence,  though  they  are  wanting  in 
finnness  and  decision  of  handling.  His  works  indeed  have  a  cer^ 
tain  refinement  and  sweetness  of  feeling  peculiar  to  themselves. 

CrawfQrd  has  his  usual  complement  of  pleasing  and  picturesque 
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landscape  and  sea  yiews.  Samuel  Bough  has  made  the  largest  stride 
in  the  direction  of  excellence  of  any  Scottish  exhibitor.  Before,  we 
may  jastly  say,  that  he  had  not  arrived  at  his  uHiraate  conclusiona  in 
art,  for  he  has  now  so  for  excelled  his  pictures  of  last  year,  that  they 
actually  appear  like  the  productions  of  a  dttferent  mind.  His  pictures 
in  the  present  exhibition  evince  less  effort, — are  less  theatrical  In 
fact  both  his  landscape  and  river  scenes  are  distinguished  by  so  much 
truthfulness,  simplicity,  and  feeling,  that  they  at  once  satisfy  the 
imagination  and  the  reason.  The  air  and  water  and  shipping  in  his 
''  Port  of  London,*'  appears  to  be  as  perfect  as  art  could  make  it. 

John  Houston  has  evinced  equal  powers  in  the  treatment  of  figure 
composition  and  landscape.  Of  late  he  has  chiefly  confined  himself 
to  the  latter,  in  which  he  has  manifested  decided  excellence.  He 
delineates  some  of  the  picturesque  aspects  of  nature  with  great  force 
and  feeling.  Several  of  our  young  artists  continue  to  improve. 
Clark  shews  considerable  advance  on  last  year.  He  is  superior  in 
harmony  of  colouring,  clearness,  and  decision.  Alexander  Eraser 
exhibits  several  excellent  specimens  marked  by  his  characteristic  force. 
Edward  Hargitt  has  departed  from  his  original  simplicity  and  truth- 
fulness of  colouring.  Some  of  his  pictures  are  garish  and  theatrical 
in  the  extreme.  Waller  Paton,  with  a  fine  pencil  for  landscape,  has 
fallen  into  a  purple  tone  of  colouring  that  is  as  remote  from  nature 
as  the  poles  asunder.  We  cannot  help  admiring,  however,  his  untir- 
ing efforts  in  always  unfolding  an  expansive  view  of  his  subject 
Several  English  landscapists  exhibit,  and  are  distinguished  by  mnch 
truthfulness  and  feeling. 

There  is  as  usual  the  ordinary  complement  of  portraits  and  busts. 
The  portraits  by  Sir  John  Watson  Gordon,  John  Graham  Gilbert, 
Daniel  M^Nee,  and  Golvin  Smith,  are  marked  by  their  characteristic 
excellencies.  The  busts  are  comparatively  few,  and  the  fancy  subjects 
in  marble  still  fewer,  but  on  the  whole,  viewed  even  as  a  mere  Scottish 
exhibition,  the  toute  ensemble  shews  an  improvement,  which,  while  it 
delights  us  in  the  present,  argues  more  for  the  future. 

With  so  many  pictures  by  French  artists  in  the  rooms,  it  may  not 
be  inappropriate  to  throw  out  a  few  observations  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, on  the  wide  difference  between  French  and  British  art.  For 
nineteen  centuries,  the  people  of  Gaul  or  France  have  been  under  the 
influence  of  a  larger  amount  of  civilising  agencies,  than  any  other 
people  of  Europe,  and  if  we  are  to  believe  the  commentaries  of  Julius 
Caesar,  they  were,  even  in  his  time,  peculiarly  adapted  for  being  af- 
fected by  such  influences.  In  this  land,  moreover,  Christianity  was 
first  planted  by  the  Apostles  themselves,  and  its  growth  and  rapid 
spread  strikingly  bespoke  the  fact  that  the  mere  elements  of  civilization 
had  long  preceded  it.  The  comprehensive  idea  of  law,  physical,  moral, 
and  intellectual,  which  Christianity  first  impressed,  found  a  ready 
outlet  and  realization  both  in  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts  in  Frauce, 
for  large  ideas  cannot  have  long  place  in  the  human  mind,  irrespective 
of  their  application  to  useful  purposes.  Accordingly,  in  the  larger 
towns  of  Gaul,  all  the  useful  arts  of  life  gfew  up  and  unfolded  them- 
selves commensurately  with  the  natural  intelligence  of  the  people. 
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At  an  eaHy  period  indeed^  the  French  mind  had  been  trained  into  a 
dear  knowledge  of  all  the  physical  and  mechanical  laws,  applicable  to 
all  praetieal  and  everyday  operations.    Hence  it  is  that  to  the  present 
hoar,  the  French  preserve  their  ideas  of  completeness  and  perfectabi^ 
lily  in  every  article  they  produce  and  manufacture.    Every  thing  they 
do  is  in  conformity  with  a  large  form  of  civilization,  which  the  coarser, 
more  materialistic,  and  empirical  mind  of  Britain  cannot  understand. 
Hence  it  is,  that  even  in  their  commonest  manufactures,  such  as  shoes, 
gloveSi  clothes,  &c.,  they  evince  a  completeness  which  our  artizans 
cannot  approach.    Everything  they  do  is  more  in  harmony  with  a  larger 
and  more  perfect  idea, — their  gloves  better  fit  the  human  hand,  their 
sboes  the  human  foot,  and  their  dresses  the  humaa  body,  because  they 
had  previously  made  themselves  perfectly  familiar  with  these  struc* 
tares,  as  well  as  the  laws  that  regulated  or  affected  them.    The  same 
holds  true  of  every  production  of  the  French  mind,  from  these  trifling 
articles  to  the  loftiest  and  most  complicated  structures  in  France. 
Now,  bringing  this  state  of  things  to  bear  upon  art,  it  naturally  follows 
that  their  pr^uctions  in  every  department  of  invention  will  partici* 
pate  of  the  same  superiority  emanating  as  they  do  from  minds  deeply  ' 
ifflboed  with  a  larger  and  higher  civilization.    Hence,  in  almost  all 
the  French  pictures,  there  is  th^  representation  of  a  larger  and  deeper 
form  of  thought  and  feeling,  than  is  given  by  any  of  the  British  school* 
The  feeling  unfolded  in  the  features  and  attitudes  of  the  children  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  tell  their  story  with  a  power  and  pathos  that  is 
eTinced  by  no  other  picture  in  the  rooms — nay,  which  is  shewn  by  no 
picture  of  the  British  School.    The  picture  too,  of  '*  Christ  in  the 
Garden,"  by  Ary  SchoefTer,  possesses  the  same  characteristic.    Both 
artists  have  chiefly  in  view  to  unfold  the  soul  and  deeper  meaning  of 
their  subjects.    No  garishness  of  colour  or  effect  can  seduce  them  from 
their  main  design.    These  pictures,  indeed,  stand  out  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  productions  of  the  Landers  and  all  of  the  same  fantastic 
and  theatrical  school.    The  other  French  pictures  have  about  them  a 
completeness  of  thought  and  idea,  which  our  best  artists  fail  to  realise. 
Many  of  our  artists  may  he  superior  colourists  or  more  notable  drafts- 
men, but  one  and  all  of  them  are  far  inferior  to  the  French  in  realising 
the  truth  and  real  feeling  of  their  subjects.    But  space  precludes  us 
from  saying  more. 


LITERARY  NOTICE. 

lAtertothe  Rev.  James  Vettck^  DsD.^  upon  the  Title  I^age  of  bis  recent 
Pamphlet.    By  John  Lowza,  Esq.  of  rleaa.    Edinburgh  :  Myles  Mac- 

Wi  are  glad  to  find  that  Dr  Veitch's  pamphlet  has  called  forth  a  rejoinder 
from  one,  whose  official  position  in  India  claims  for  his  opinions  the  greatest 
weight.  As  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  India,  and  Chairman  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland*s  Mission  Board  in  Calcutta,  Mr  Lowis  forms  a  link 
between  the  Church  and  the  Indian  government, — ^and  no  one  is  better  en- 
titled to  hold  the  balance  evenly  between  them.  It  is  a  happy  idea  to  deal 
only  with  the  title-page,  for  this  enables  the  writer  to  make  short  work  of 
theptmphlet  itself    The  title-page  contains  the  gist  of  the  pamphlet^  and 
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the  bod  V  of  it  b  only  an  expansiye,  or  rather,  a  weak  dilntiye.  The  pointa 
adverted  to  are,  firH^  the  9Uffge8tw/aUn^  as  Mr  Lowis  terms  it,  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  question,  and,  seeondlyy  the  motto  which  iUnstrite^  the  sad 
travesty  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  ranntnfi;  through  evenr  page.  We  regret 
much  that  any  minister  of  the  Church  should  subject  himself  to  the  c^m, 
dignified,  Christian-like '^buke,  of  one  who,  occupying  the  highest  posi- 
tion in  the  Church  and  the  State,  has  rendered  Ruch  eminent  service  to  the 
cause  of  Christian  Missions  in  the  East.  Tlie  practical  mind  of  Mr  Lowis 
has  enabled  him  to  put  the  whole  question  in  the  clearest  light,  and  in  the 
breifest  compass.  It  is  certainly  a  great  relief,  to  turn  from  the  cloud  of 
misconception  and  wrath  in  which  Ut  Veitch  has  enveloped  the  subject,  to 
the  bright  daylight  which  Mr  Lowis  has  let  in  upon  it.  He  hoa  clearly 
shewn  that  the  Indian  dispatch  is  the  exact  concession  which  the  miasionaTiea, 
and  all  interested  in  the  evangelization  of  the  East,  had  been  long  stran^qg 
to  obtain.  The  missionary  institution  had  long  lain  under  grievooa  (liabi- 
lities. The  students  had  been  shu)  out  from  those  privileges  which  the  gov- 
ernment schools  had  enjoyed.  Though  qualified  by  a  high  standard  of 
education,  yet  they  were  denied  access  to  those  high  positions  of  emolument 
and  influence  where  they  might  most  effectually  advance  the  interests  of 
Christ*s  kingdom.  The  rulers  of  India  at  last  saw  the  justice  of  the  claim, 
'  and,  embuM  with  a  better  spirit,  agreed  to  the  afiliatwn  of  these  institu- 
tions, or,  in  other  words,  to  the  removal  of  the  disabilities  under  which  they 
laboured.  When  this  grc^t  barrier  to  the  triumphs  of  the  gospel  was 
removed,  the  universal  feeline  amongst  tne  friends  of  Christain  miasiona  in 
India,  was,  '*  This  is  the  Lord's  doing,  it  is  wondrous  in  our  eyes.**  We  can 
well  conceive  their  astonishment,  when  it  was  announced,  that  this  great 
triumph  was  received  at  home,  not  only  with  coldness,  but  with  active  oppo- 
sition ;  and  that  the  opposition  came,  not  from  the  open  enemies  of  Christi- 
anity, but  from  men  bound  by  the  most  solemn  vows  to  proclaim  Christ  to  the 
heathen,  instead  of  abandoning  them  to  a  purely  secular  system  of  education. 
We  are  glad  to  find,  from  the  tone  of  Mr  Lewis's  letter,  that  the  many  devout 
laymen  in  India,  labouring  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  its  perishing  milliona, 
are  not  likely  to  be  disheartened  by  such  treatment.  We  trust  that  they 
will  be  refreshed  and  cheered  on  in  this  great  work,  by  the  hearty  God-speed 
80  emphatically  pronounced  by  the  last  General  Assembly.  The  letter  de- 
serves the  widest  circulation  among  the  mmisters  and  laity  of  the  Church. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

WhiUkall,  February  1 8.--The  Queen  stand  that  the  Rev.  John  Duncan,  Uttely 

has  been  pleased  to  present  the  Rev.  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Blaikio,  has 

James  Gnnn  to  the  church  and  parish  been  almoet  unanimously  reoommended 

of  Uig,  in  the  presbytery  of  Lewis,  and  by  the  people  to  the  patron  as  i     ' 


county  of  Roes,  vacant  by  the  death  of  and  successor  in  the  parish  of  Abbots- 

the  Rev.  David  Watson,  late  minister  hall. 

thereof.  Some  oorreapondenoe  between   the 

Preuntaiwn.-^The  Earl  of  Hadding-  Etrl  of  Leven  and  Melville,  and  the 

ton  has  presented  the  Rev.  William  Rev.  Messrs  Leitch  (Monimiul)  and 

Paul,  M.A.,  to  the  united  parishes  of  Williamson  (Coleasie),  with  the  Priry 

Whitekirk  and  Tynninghame,  vacant  Council,  has  resulted  in  the  removal  of 

by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  James  Lang.  the  present  restriction  in  reference  to 

Ordination  at  Bdford,  Nortkumher'  the  holding  of  the  office  of  heritors' 

Und,—On  Wednesday  last  the  Preaby-  clerk  by  schoohnasters  in  the  receipt  of 

tenr  of  the  North  of  England  met  at  Privy  Council  erants. 

Belford,  and  ordained  the  Rev.  John  Died,  at  132  Hill  Street,  Garnet  Hill, 

Ellis  Rae,  a  licentiate  of  the  Preabytezy  Ghisgow,  on  the  1st  nit,  in  die  75th  year 

of  Bdinburghy  to  the  pastoral  ehai^  of  of  his  age,  and  the  54th  of  his  nitaiatry* 

the  Spotefa  Church  there.  the  Rot.  John  Matr,  D.D.,  mmialer  of 

Paritk  of  Ahbot»hall,^We  under-  St  James'  Pariah,  Glasgow. 
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h  drawings  so  far  as  we  have  yet  done,  in  our  truly  erratic  rambles 
orer  ancient  India*  for  our  illustrations  of  the  progress  of  the  Hindus 
JQ  the  arts  and  sciences,  we  have  to  acknowledge  ourselves  .deeply 
indebted  to  works,  that  have  emanated  from  the  alumni  of  the  now 
doomed  and  devoted  College  of  Hayleibury ;  and  we  venture  to  haz- 
ud  a  doubt,  if  all  the  cramming  Schools  of  England,  now  called  on, 
under  Mr  Macaulay's  celebrated  Minute,  to  supply  the  ranks  of  the 
Civil  Service,  will  easily  produce  abler  men  to  conduct  the  judicial  and 
other  departments  of  the  public  service  in  India,  than  the  distinguished 
scholars,  who  amidst  all  their  official  duties,  have  so  eminently  eontribu«« 
ted  to  the  stores  of  our  Oriental  knowledge.  In  acknowledging  our. 
obligations,  and  taking  leave  of  some  of  our  guides  in  the  more  strictly 
called  literary  and  scientific  fields  of  research,  we  cannot  do  otherwise 
than  ask  from  our  readers  the  benefit  of  a  ''  de  mortuis"  for  the  old  and 
once  so  much  coveted  College  of  Hertford.  They  will,  we  are  persuaded, 
join  us  in  expressing  a  wish,  that  the  new  system  of  filling  up  the  ranks 
of  the  civil  service  in  India  may  prove  equally  successful  as  the  old,  in 
sending  out  tide  after  tide  of  public  servants,  to  play  their  part  of 
Judges,  Magistrates,  and  Collectors  in  India,  clad  in  that  panoply 
of  high  principle  and  honourable  bearing,  which  have  so  long  been 
the  pride  of  England's  well-bred  sons,  and  which  surround  the  names 
and  memories  of  such  men  as  Colebrook,  Elphinstone,  Metcalf,  Ellis, 
tt&d  Thomason.  If  the  aspirants  after  civil  office  in  India,  pow  called 
into  the  field  from  a  wider,  and  what  is  no  doubt  regarded  as  a  more 
VOL.  XXIII.  I 
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promising  range  than  the  so  mach  decried  nepotism  of  the  India  House* 
do  not  sympathize  in  this  wish,  let  them  bear  with  us  of  the  old  school 
in  telling  them^  that  they  may  chance  themselves  to  lack  a  qualification 
for  offices  in  India,  to  which  in  the  day  of  competition  at  home  they 
may  be  called,  for  which  no  merely  literary  or  intellectual  attainments 
may  be  able  to  compensate,  when  the  day  of  trial  arrives  abroad  ;  and 
India  at  least  may  have  no  cause  to  rejoice,  under  the  rule  of  such 
Judges  and  Magistrates,  that  the  doors  of  Hayleibury  should  have  been 
shut. — But,  *'  revenons  a  nos  moutons." 

The  Miif ANSA,  or  section  of  Theology,  properly  so  called,  presents, 
as  might  have  been  expected  among  such  a  people  as  the  Hindus,  fea- 
tures of  no  ordinary  interest,  demanding  the  most  especial  attention  of 
those,  who  are  now  going  forth  to  guide  them  to  a  purer  and  a  better 
faith.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  Mahabharat,  in  illustration  of 
what  may  be  called  the  heioic  life  and  manners  of  these  early  times  ; 
and  in  that  gigantic  record,  not  only  of  the  military  exploits,  but  also 
of  the  literary,  the  philosophical,  and  the  religious  wars  of  ancient  India, 
we  shall  find  presented  to  us  very  antagonistic  theories,  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  world  and  the  nature  of  God  and  the  human  soul< — sketched  it  may 
be  thought  as  much  by  the  poet  as  by  the  theologian,  but  not  the  less 
curious  and  interesting.  When  the  wars  of  the  Mahabharat  are  carried 
into  the  intellectual  and  theological  arena,  it  is  a  combat  between  the 
Vedanta  and  the  Sidhanta — the  traditional^  and  the  rationalistie  "  ten- 
dencies"— as  we  would  now  a  days  call  them,-*-of  the  theo-philosophy  of 
th^se  early  times.  In  the  contest  which  in  those  days  arose  in  the 
religious  world  of  India,  Superstition  came  to  be  pitted  against  an  antag- 
onist of  the  same  family,  but  more  powerful  than  it  was  itself,  and  if 
possible  still  more  destructive  of  the  peace  and  happiness  of  mankind. 
A  cunning  priesthood  had  succeeded  in  peopling  heaven  with  a  vast 
array  of  "  gods,"  hiding  from  human  view  the  great  Supreme  Being 
himself,  or  confining  all  knowledge  of  his  nature  and  attributes  to  a 
select  few ;  but  there  now  arose  an  order,  which  drew  down  these  gods 
to  earth  itself  to  dwell  among,  and  to  domineer  over  men  of  all  castes 
and  ranks :  Fanaticism  took  itill  possession  of  the  stage ;  and  in  the 
shape  of  the  Sunyuasi  or  Faquir, — the  prototype,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the 
Monk  of  the  Christian  world — ruled  it  over  the  highest  bom  Brahmin. 
The  very  nature  of  their  vocation  forbade  that  the  ascetics  should  usurp  or 
exercise  that  secular  authority,  which  it  was  doubtless  the  great  object  of 
the  priesthood  to  attain ;  but  in  a  sphere  of  action  all  the  more  flattering 
to  their  pride,  that  it  was  wide  enough  to  embrace  all  within  its  compass, 
they  held  the  most  paramount  and  despotic  sway  ;  and  the  more  that 
they  set  at  defiance  all  allegiance  to  the  humanities  of  our  nature  or  the 
decencies  of  life ;  the  more  hideous  and  disgusting  they  could  render 
their  bodies ;  the  more  cruel  and  revolting  the  penances  and  provocations 
they  could  undergo,  so  much  the  more  successfully  did  they  trade  upon 
the  fears  and  trample  on  the  reason  of  their  deluded  votaries.  When  the 
tyranny  and  oppression  of  a  reigning  Rajah  became  too  intolerable  to  be 
any  longer  submitted  to,  the  insurrection  against  his  authority  was 
h^ed  by  a  "  holy  man ;"  but  it  was  under  something  more  than  a 
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merely  divine  commission  to  a  mortal  agent  that  the  political  reformer 
among  the  Hindus  went  about  his  work.  It  was  a  "  god  incarnate" 
who  took  the  task  into  his  hands ;  and  his  failure,  as  of  course  fail  he 
frequently  did,  did  not  always  destroy  faith  in  his  pretensions,  or  afford 
security  against  a  repetition  of  the  fraud.  When  he  pretended  that  he 
was  himself  invulnerable,  and  could  clothe  his  followers  in  the  same  im- 
peoetrable  armour^  they  believed  implicitly  in  his  declaration ;  and  if 
they  fell  in  crowds  around  him,  his  claims  as  an  emanation  from  some 
divinity  were  not  thereby  invalidated  ;  the  result  only  proved  that 
they  who  died  in  the  cause,  had  dared  to  enter  on  that  cause  before  they 
were  prepared  by  holy  lives  to  participate  in  its  immunities.  The  days 
of  a  fanaticism  so  degrading  to  the  human  intellect,  yet  once  so  prevalent 
over  India,  are  not  yet  perhaps  altogether  numbered ;  but  under  the 
rule  of  a  Christian  and  enlightened  power  like  England,  the  Faquir  now 
finds  it  difficult  to  swell  his  ranks ;  and  even  the  wretched  devotee, — 
who  seeks  a  saintly  distinction  by  perpetrating  the  cruelties  of  the 
Ckumick  Poojak  or  '^  swinging  festival,"  so  well  known  to  all  who  have 
lived  in  Calcutta — is  becoming  ashamed  of  his  vocation,  as  he  is  more 
and  more  losing  the  sympathies  and  the  plaudits  of  his  countrymen. 

We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  "  the  gods"  of  the  Hindus,  and  to 
count  them  by  thousands ;  and  to  whom  their  own  books  give  names,  qua* 
lities,  and  functions,  each  distinct  from  another.  But  our  language,  per- 
haps, requires  a  modification  which  is  but  seldom  kept  in  view,  and  a 
limitation,  which,  in  justice,  is  due  to  the  Hindu  creed.  The  distance 
teween  •'  the  gods"  as  they  are  called — such  as  Brahma  Vishnu  and 
Sm  themselves,  and  the  Great  Supreme  Self  Existent  Being,  is  declared 
in  that  creed  to  be  so  great,  as  to  extend  to  the  infinite ;  and  to  this 
"  Being"  the  fountain  and  source  of  all  existence,  neither  weakness  nor 
imperfection, — neither  desire  nor  decay  are  ascribable.  Herein  indeed 
is  the  error  of  the  Hindu  theology,  that  the  only  object  of  adoration 
worthy  of  man,  or  able  to  guide  him  to  virtue  and  happiness,  is  regarded 
by  it  as  too  exalted  and  too  perfect,  and  too  ineffably  happy  in  himself, 
to  be  known  by  such  a  creature  as  man  ;  and  the  objects  which  it  seta 
up,  as  able  to  satisfy  the  religious  cravings  of  human  nature,  are  just 
what  a  crafly  and  cunning  priesthood  may  chuse  for  its  own  sehish 
purposes  to  call  upon  the  stage.  They  are  in  fact,  just  another  priest- 
hood in  heaven,  above  the  priesthood  on  earth ;  through  whose  ministra- 
tions the  great  self.existent  Being  may  be  more  nearly  approached,  but 
never  readied,  until  the  worshipper  is  absorbed  into  the  essence  of  the 
olject  worshipped.  The  "  gods"  of  the  Brahminical  and  Buddhaic 
faiths  are  just  the  prototypes  of  the  Saints  of  the  Popish  calendar. 

The  doctrine  of  •'  periods,"  and  "  seras,"  and  '*  developments"  in  the- 
creation,  destruction,  and  renovation  of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants,  was 
not  unknown  to  the  Hindus ;  and  Bodhayanah,  one  of  the  orthodox 
polemics  of  the  Mahabharat,  enlightens  us  on  these  dogmata  as  luminously 
at  least,  as  in  after  ages  has  Sonchoniathan  among  the  Phenicians, 
Ariiiopkanes  among  the  Greeks,  or  the  author  of  ♦•  The  Vesiige9  of 
Crtalion"  among  the  English  divines.  Let  our  readers  listen  for  a 
Boment  to  the  Hindu  sage,  when  he  dives  into  the  deep  things  of  "  the 
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beginning/'  and  say — ^such  of  them,  as  are  learned  enough  in  the  elasaics : 
to  undertake  the  office  of  umpires,  if  Bodhayanah  does  not  at  least 
divide  the  palm  of  victory  ;  if  indeed  the  Hindu  philosopher,  when,  like 
the  Greek,  he  points  to  a  primeval  chaos  from  which  Love  created  all 
things,  does  not  soar  into  a  sublimer  region,  than  do  his  rivals  and  his 
copyists.  The  Hindu  sage  represents  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  involved  in 
himself  and  acted  on  by  no  extraneous  objects,  moving  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters,  and  out  of  nothing,  save  pure  love,  calling  the  world  int^ 
existence,— 

^  Love !  holy  love !  the  great  primeval  cause 
Of  all  celestial  univend  power  ! 
*Twas  he  who  first  the  jarring  atoms  charmed, 
And  soothed  them  into  rest ;  he  spoke,  and  lo ! 
The  utmost  regions  of  disordered  chaos 
Re-echoed ;  and  the  soothing  strain  obeyed  ; 
Discord  and  horror  listened  to  his  voice — 
The  uproar  ceased :  peace  spread  her  dovelike  wings, 
And  aU  the  warring  elements  were  joined 
In  bands  of  unison  and  sweet  concord. 
His  fragrant  breath  breathed  through  the  sterile  waste, 
And  every  rock  with  animation  teemed. 
Luxurious  and  green  the  sands  burst  forth 
With  herbage ;  and  the  barren  waters  swarmed 
With  living  m^ads  and  with  countless  forms." 

It  will  be  found,  amidst  all  the  darkness  that  broods  over  the 
theological  speculations  of  the  Hindus,  when  they  attempt  to  be 
wise  above  what  has  been  revealed  to  men,  that  there  is  inter- 
spersed the  glimmering  of  a  light,  which,  as  providence  is  open- 
ing up  to  them  the  path  that  can  alone  lead  them  to  the  truth — must 
arrest,  as  it  demandis  the  attention  of  those  who  are  now  going  ibrth 
to  enlighten  the  natives  of  India,  and  to  bring  them  to  a  purer  creed, 
pot  less  than  a  more  rational  philosophy.  The  Vedanta,  which  treats  of 
the  nature  of  God  and  man,  has  the  strongest  claims  alike  on  the  '*  school- 
master" and  the  '^  missionary,"  and  notwithstanding  the  forbidding  aspects 
in  which  the  particular  chapter  in  Hindu  theology  has  been  presented,  its 
perusal  may  perhaps  more  richly  reward  research,  than  is  generally  be- 
lieved. It  appears  neither  the  most  fair  nor  the  most  philosophical  course 
to  open  our  eyes  only  to  what  is  glaringly  perverted,  erroneous  and  absurd 
in  the  creed  of  Brahminism ;  and  to  shut  them  against  dogmata,  if  any 
such  there  be  in  this  creed,  that  may  have  to  some  extent  escaped  the 
early  inroads  of  superstition  on  the  domains  of  natural  reliijion  y  and 
may  claim  and  command  the  belief  of  the  Christian  himself.  One  thing 
stands  prominently  forward  in  the  history  of  religion  found  within  the 
realms  of  Brahma.  The  relation  of  the  ^nite  spirit  of  man,  to  the  /^* 
Jlniie  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  destination  of  the  soul  to  the  enjoyment 
of  an  unbounded  good,  or  the  sufferings  of  an  unbounded  evil  in  a  future 
world,  lie  at  its  root ;  and  a  belief  in  these  doctrines  whether  intuUivCi 
bestowed  by  revelation,  or  supplied  by  education, — once  instilled  into  9 
nation,  and  it  is  but  a  step  and  an  easy  one,  by  which  the  priest  msy 
rise  above  the  prince.     Every  thing  touching  on  the  temporal  happineii 
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•ofiHaQ,  was  among  the  Hindus  easily  rendered  secondary  and  subordinate 
to  what  regarded  bis  eternal  destiny  ;  and  the  chain  of  reasoning  could 
not  be  broken^  which  conducts  to  the  conclusion,  that  to  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  soul,  was  the  greatest  folly  and  sin  that  man 
could  commit.  It  was  only  overlooked  by  the  Brahmins  of  these  days 
as  by  the  misled  and  corrupt  teachers  of  a  purer  and  a  better  &ith  in 
after  ages,  inculcating  in  truth  the  same  doctrine,  when  they  also  taught 
their  disciples  to  escape  from  the  busy  haunts  of  the  world,  and  to  oouit 
the  desert  and  the  monastery,  that  as  the  duties  are  the  substantial  ele- 
ments  in  the  religion  of  common  life,  so  are  the  enjoyments  of  heaven 
dependent  on  their  performance,  as  the  only  divinely  appointed  road  to 
felicity. 

Under  the  tares,  with  which  the  field  of  Hindu  theology  is  so  grievously 
overspread — by  which,  in  truth,  it  has  been  so  thoroughly  overpowered,^ 
there  may  still  lurk  the  seeds  of  a  faith  which,  teaching  the  Being—  the 
Unity — the  Spirituality — and  the  Supremacy  of  the  One  God — the  re- 
iponsibility  of  man  to  his  Maker  for  all  his  actions — and  the  existence  of 
a  world  of  retribution  in  which  virtue  shall  receive  its  reward,  and  vice  its 
punishment,  bears  evidence  not  to  be  hastily  rejected,  of  its  having  sprung 
fnrm  the  first  Revelation  made  to  mankind ;  and  amids  terrors  and  dark- 
ness the  most  deplorable  may,  perhaps,  be  discovered,  glimmerings  of  the 
tnOki  made  known  by  Moses  to  the  more  favoured  children  of  Israel. 
Many  who  are  strangers  to  the  people  whom  we  are  now  essaying  to  in- 
stiact  and  convert  to  our  faith,  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  learn 
vliat  this  people  were  once  taught,— -what  their  sacred  books  still  teach 
them,— of  the  origin  and  &11  of  the  human  race.  According  to  these 
oracles,  man  when  he  came  all  perfect  and  innocent  from  the  hands  of 
his  Creator,  was  placed  by  him  in  a  garden  abounding  with  the  most 
tempting  and  delicious  fruit,  but  containing  a  tree  of  which  alone  he  was 
forbidden  to  eat.  The  Serpent  tempted  him ;  he  fell ;  forfeited  his  hap. 
piness  and  irmocence ;  and  was  sent  forth  to  fulfil  the  painful  and  la- 
borious destinies  and  duties  of  his  fallen  state.  Another  and  a  more 
general  plunge  into  the  rebellion  and  wickedness  by  the  family  of  Adam 
after  they  had  multiplied  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  brought  down  a  sweep- 
ing judgment ;  and  from  the  Delude,  which  overwhelmed  the  guilty 
face,  the  second  progenitor  of  mankind  was  alone  preserved  in  the  ark, 
which  floated  in  safety  with  him  and  his  family  over  the  ruins  of  a  guilty 
world'*  So  runs  the  Hindu  legend:  and  had  the  Brahminical  and 
Buddha  sages  contented  themselves,  as  did  the  Jewish,  in  teaching  the 
Unity,  the  Spirituality,  and  the  sole  Supremacy  of  Jehovah — admitting 
no  rival  to  share  the  honour  due  to  Him  alone,  or  to  intercept  the  eyes 
of  the  worshippers  from  the  only  object  of  adoration,  can  we  take  it  upon 
OS  to  aSirm  that  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  so  far  as  we  have  seen  that  they 
teach  these  great  and  fundamental  doctrines,  relating  to  God  and  man, 
mfty  not  be  appealed  to,  as  records  of  the  primeval  truth,  by  the  preacher 
of  Christianity,  when  he  comes  to  make  known  to  those  who  now  receive 
Sbatas  with  all  their  gross  and  erroneous  errors,  as  the  rule  of  their  faith 
the  pidfied  and  perfect  revelation  of  the  will  of  God?  When  these 
^  Oriental  Magazine. 
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teachers  of  the  Hindus  strove — as  alas !  they  soon  did — ^to  be  wise  abov« 
the  means,  and  the  measures  of  intelligence  giyen  to  man,  they  only 
'Wandered  more  and  more  into  the  mazes  of  ignorance,  idolaitry,  and  error ; 
those  melancholy  aberrations  from  the  "  knowledge  of  God"  and  his  accep- 
table worship,  from  whidn  the  ''foolishness  of  preaching"  by  the  apostles 
of  the  Cross  can  alone  deliver  them. 

But  if  we  are  called  upon — and  we  are  not  unwilling — to  acknowledge 
that  the  Hindu  sages  may  have  had  vouchsafed  to  them  a  faint  gUm- 
mering  of  the  truths  of  religion,  how  widely  do  they  wander  from  its 
sublime  simplicity  when  they  strive  to  explain  what  it  is  not  given  to 
the  human  powers  to  comprehend ;    and  when  they  cease  to  feel  and  in 
all  humility  to  acknowledge  that  here  we  '*  see  through  a  glass  darkly," 
and  would  with  impious  and  sacrilegious  hand  up.lift  the  veil,  not  yet 
to  be  ''  rent  in  twain."     But  once  launched  on  the  mare  magnum  Uiat 
lay  before  them,  dogmata,  the  most  absurd  and  irrational,  degenerating 
into  practices  the  most  dishonouring  to  God,  and  degrading  to,  and  un- 
worthy  of  man,  were  the  inevitable  consequences.     These  dogmata  were 
embodied  in  wJiat  are  called  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus,  ramifying 
into  and  pervading  not  more  the  reiigwus  then  the  secular  department 
of  life  and  manners ;  if,  indeed,  a  distinction  between  these  could  by  this 
time  be  drawn,  or  if  rightly  understood  ought  at  any  time  to  be  admitted. 
Religion  among  the  Hindus  has  buried  the  active  duties  of  common  life 
*  under  the  mere  rubbish  of  the  most  senseless,  frequently  the  most  iin« 
moral,  sensual,  and  cruel  ceremonies,  how  much  miscalled  reli^on!  and 
of  a  truth  might  be  applied  to  them  the  rebuke  of  the  apostle,    "  Verily 
I  perceive  that  in  all  things  ye  are  too  religious."     And  now  when  these 
stores  of  miscalled  ''  wisdom"  are  at  length  unlocked  by  the  labours  of 
orientalists,  and  compared  with  all  that  in  ailer  ages  has  led  astray  to 
the  Greeks  and  Christians,  how  vividly  is  brought  home  to  us  the  truth 
of  the  wise  man's  saying,  that  ''  verily  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun."     The  terminus  to  which  all  these  aberrations  conducted  at  an  early 
period  in  the  history  of  our  race,  was,  faith  in  the  original  and  final  id- 
entity of  the  Creator  and  the  creature, — a  dogma  however  erroneous 
and  subversive  of  all  sound  philosophy  and  true  religion,  at  once  of  the 
most  wide  spread  prevalence;  pervading,  as  has  been  well  remarked,  the 
philosophy  of  Pythagoras,  by  whom  it  was  borrowed  from  India ;  received 
by  the  Jewish  Cabala;  adopted  by  the  Christian  gnostics;  and  now  ahout 
to  be  siezed  on  by  the  pantheists  of  modern  Germany  as  a  discovery  in 
Theology,  the  property,  as  much  as  the  railway  and  the  telegraph,  of  the 
1 9th  century  of  the  Christian  era ! 

But  the  Sydhania  philosophy  can  not  only  boast  of  such  an  antiquity 
as  might  procure  for  it  a  greater  respect  than  it  otherwise  deserves; 
but  there  is  something  in  it  so  congenial  to  the  metaphysical  appetite, 
that  is  now  abroad  among  some  of  our  own  divines  wandering  among 
the  "  tendencies,"  the  **  objectives,"  and  the  "  subjectives"  of  the  science 
of  '*  knowing  and  being,"  that  we  should  almost  be  afraid,  were  we  even 
able  to  expose  it  fully  to  view,  lest  finding  its  way  across  the  Forth, 
it  should  corrupt  our  most  ancient  seat  of  learning,  as  it  did  many 
centuries  ago  the  no  less  learned  schools  of  Alexandria. 
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Questions  have  been  raised  among  Orientalists  on  the  claims  to  priority^ 
respectively  of  the  Brahminieal,  Buddhaic,  and  Jainist  creeds — claims^ 
^'hich,  carrying  us  so  far  back  into  the  depths  and  daHcness  of  history, 
it  were  not  very  easy  to  settle  in  any  satisfactory  manner.  While  some 
who  have  made  the  matter  a  subject  of  the  most  laborious  research, 
regard  the  Jainist  faith  as  the  earliest  departure  from  the  Revelation 
onginally  made  to  mankind,  and  the  creed  of  Brahma  as  the  last  and 
permanent  triumph  of  idolatry  and  superstition ;  others  assign  to  the 
still  established  religion  the  foremost  place  in  the  annals  of  Schism»  and 
regard  the  other  creeds  as  offshoots  flourishing  for  a  time,  but  at  last,  in 
the  land  of  their  birth,  waning  before  that  of  Vishnu  and  Setsa.  The 
most  generally  received  opinion  among  Oriental  scholars  is,  that  the 
established  creed  of  Brahma,  after  maintaining  itself  for  many  ages  undis- 
turbed by  Schismatics,  was  at  length,  some  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era,  assailed  by  Sakhya  Muni  the  Martin  Luther  of  these  days,  when 
there  occurred  a  Reformation  the  most  gigantic  and  wonderful  in  the 
ecclesiastical  annals  of  the  world, — ^a  heresy,  as  it  was  no  doubt  esteemed 
bjr  the  orthodox,  branching  out,  and  although  unable  to  maintain  its 
ground  in  the  land  of  its  birth,  still  holding  sway  over  Tartary,  China, 
Japan,  and  the  numerous  islands  of  tho  Malay  archipelago.  The  Hindu 
reformer,  like  the  monk  of  the  western  world,  had  become  disgusted,  we 
are  told,  with  the  vices  and  tyranny  of  the  priesthood  ;  and  it  is  added, 
that  the  affronts  which  he  had  personally  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
Foud  and  haughty  order,  served  not  a  little  to  stimulate  his  zeal,  and 
to  invigorate  his  attempts  to  subvert  their  power.  Sakhya  Muni 
taught  his  Buddha  and  Jainist  followers  to  address — every  man  for 
himself — ^his  prayers  and  supplications  to  6od«  through  men  who  were 
once  like  themselves,  sinning  and  guilty  inhabitants  of  the  earth ;  but 
^ho  from  the  singular  piety  and  woi*th,  at  length  achieved  %  them,  had 
been  translated  to  a  state  of  superior  bliss.  So  early  in  the  history  of 
the  world  had  "  The  Invocation  of  the  Saints"  flourishing  at  the 
present  day  over  Roman  Catholic  Christendom,  found  a  place  in  its 
worship !  "  Such  beings  as  objects  of  adoration  might  obviously  be 
approached  without  the  complicated  machinery  of  the  altar,  the  sacrifice, 
and  the  consecrated  order ;  and  the  genuine  Buddhist  and  Jain  sought 
not  to  bring  them  to  their  recollection  by  any  other  means,  than  a 
natural  representation  of  them  in  the  human  form  and  posture,  sitting 
placid  and  contented  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Great  Onb.^"  The 
orthodox  tenet  of  Vishnu's  Incarnation  found  no  favour  with  these 
Kceders.  They  also  discharged  all  belief  in  the  Veds  as  of  divine  origin 
sod  authority ;  and  while  at  the  same  time  they  had  their  own  Puranas 
or  Sacred  Book,  they  did  not  teadi  that  they  were  to  be  received  as  tft- 
faUiUe  guides  to  truth,  but  merely  as  writings  wejl  worthy  of  being 
i^garded  as  instructors  in  virtue  and  holiness.  The  Jainist  sect  of  the 
Buddha  Schbmatics  have  their  Thirkanthariu,  or  holy  men,  of  whom 
they  now  reckon  24,  raised  to  the  rank  of  heavenly  beings  by  their  vir- 
tues, and  commissioned  as  their  reward  to  revisit  the  earth  from  time  to 
time  as  the  regenerators  of  mankind.  The  spots  from  which  these 
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Tbirkanthai-aa  have  taken  their  last  flight  to  heaven^  are  eiteemed 
peculiarly  holy ;  and  there  is  certainly  something  natural  in  the  idea^ 
that  mortals  gradually  rising  to  heaven  hy  contemplation  on  the  Deity, 
should  take  their  last  leave  of  earth  from  the  lofUest  pinnacles  which  it 
presents.     There  is  something  of  the  very  poetry  of  devotion,  that  the 
print  of  their  last  footsteps,  as  they  loosen  their  hold  on  earth,  ahould  be 
regarded  with  peculiar  awe  and  reverence.    Here  the  Jain  temples,  like 
those  of  Aboo  and  Parsaaath,  are  built,  and  they  are  distinguished  for  a 
neatness  and  a  cleanliness  altogether  unknown  to  the  Brahmin  pagodas. 
—Says  a  traveller  who  has  visited  these  holy  places — until  lately  almost 
unknown  to  Europeans,  *'  nothing  can  surpass  the  beauty  of  sculpture,  the 
richness  of  tracery  and  the  liveliness  of  many  of  the  innumerable  figurea 
found  on  the  walls  and  pillars  of  their  Fanes,  where  Adinath  and  his 
fellow  Thirkantharaa  sit  cushioned  and  enthroned."     It  is  a  fact  less 
noticed  perhaps  than  it  ought  to  be,  that  while  the  temples  of  the  estab- 
lished  creed  are  crumbling  into  ruins  in  many  parts  of  India,  once 
esteemed  the  most  devout  and  holy,  and  no  pious  devotee  appears  to 
care  about  their  sustentation,  those  of  the  Jainist  sect  are  enriched  from 
time  to  time  by  the  gifts  of  the  pilgrims  visiting  them  ;  of  whom  many 
are .  to  be  found  among  the  wealthy  Mahujuna  or  bankers  of  Benares, 
Moorshadabad,  Gualior,  and  other  places.     Since  the  rule  of  the  Company 
has  given  peace  and  security  to  all  ranks  and  classes  in  India,  and  tolera^ 
Hon  in  its  widest  sense  has  become  the  principle  and  rule  of  public  policy, 
the  number  of  pilgrims^  that  yearly  visit  these  remote  and  almost  inac- 
cessilie  temples,   has  greatly  increased.     At  these  times  Abu  teems 
with  Hving  beings,  each  engaged  in  individual  acts  of  the  profoundest 
adoration,  how  woefully  mist^en,  indeed  !  yet  how  elevated  above  the 
cruel  and  sanguinary  rites  of  Juggernautk*9  worship,  or  Door^o As  im- 
moral and  debasing  practices  !    The  solitudes  in  which  the  Jainist  ritual 
delights,  have  now,  indeed,  been  invaded  by  the  Christian  lords  of  the 
country.     A  Sanaterium  is  rising  around  the  modest  but  beautiful 
shrines  of  Aboo.     The  prayers  and  the  praises  of  the  Christian  temple 
may  by  this  time  be  br^ing  the  impressive  silence,  that  has  so  long 
reigned  within  them  ;  and  the  missionary  of  the  Cross  is  peradventure 
at  this  moment  preaching  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  from  under  their 
hitherto  silent  porticos. 

After  the  very  brief  and  imperfect  outline  which  we  have  given  of 
the  Buddhist  and  Jaina  Reformations,  we  need  scarcely  add  that  the 
faith  of  India,  as  purified  by  them,  was  still  contaminated  by  errors 
subversive  of  all  the  dutiesy  and  consequently  destructive  of  all  the  hap- 
piness of  man  in  a  social  and  civilized  state  ;  errors  lying  at  the  root  of 
the  orthodox  creed  itself,  and  which  Buddha  came  not  so  much  to  over- 
throw, as  to  disturb — peradventure  to  foster  and  strengthen— and  which 
the  apostle  of  the  Cross  of  Christ  alone  can  put  to  flight.  The  ground- 
work  of  the  Bxahmiuical  and  Buddhaic  faith  is  that  **  God  is  aU,"  and 
'^  Jil  is  God"  and  the  corollaries  flowing  from  this  proposition,  surely 
require  no  illustration.  Of  all  doctrines  imaginable,  that  of  Hindu 
muekli*ot  absorption,  to  which  the  faith  conducts,  is  the  most  utterly 
subifc^^ive  of  all  the  foundations,  on  which  rest  the  religious  feelings  and 
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iKe  moral  duties  of  man,  that  arise  out  of  these  feelings.  Muckii  or 
absarpdtm  is  necessarily  loss  of  indiyidual  existence ;  for  if  to  *'  knov^ 
God**  is  to  be  absorbed  in  his  essence,  knowledge  and  the  cessation  of 
individual  existence  is  one  and  the  same  thing.  Every  thing  like  re- 
sponsibility for  our  actions,  good  or  bad,  is  consigned  to  the  winds ;  and 
a  future  state  of  rewards  or  punishments  is  blotted  out  irom  among  the 
articles  of  feith,  or  the  motives  to  a  life  of  purity  and  virtue.  But 
while  on  the  subject,  and  looking  back— how  cursorily  we  need  not 
remark — to  ages  long  prior  to  the  Christian  era,  we  may  be  permitted, 
as  we  are  strongly  impelled,  to  refer  to  a  writer  who  has  given  us  a 
summary  of  Hindu  divinity,  that  may  perhaps  the  more  strongly  ar« 
rest  attention,  that  it  may  throw  light  on  dogmata,  to  which,  strange 
to  say,  the  metaphysical  mania,  now  again  so  characteristic  of  the 
present  age,  is  giving  an  interest  to  which  certainly  in  themselves  they 
are  little  entitled.  "So  long,"  says  this  writer,  summing  up  the 
the  Hindu  dogmata,  *'  as  man  is  destitute  of  '  consciousness'  he  is  in- 
capable of  evil,  or  of  wandering  from  God  ;  for  he  forms  a  part  of  the 
Deity.  When  he  becomes  conscious  of  a  separate  and  individual  exis- 
tence, the  very  act  is  sin,  and  separation  from  God  ;  and  is  only  to  be 
expiated  by  a  long  period  of  devout  contemplation,  and  total  forgetful- 
oess  of  all  those  objects,  to  which  individual  consciousness  introduced 
bim ;  and  man  at  length  returns  into  the  divine  essence,  and  carrying 
into  it  the  individual  consciousness  that  first  seduced  him,  he  is  conducted 
to  the  highest  state  of  happiness,  of  which  his  nature  is  capable — he  is 
now  conscious  of  being  part  of  the  divinity." 

Another  corollary  flowing  from  the  doctrine  of  absorption,  and  fraught 
with  the  most  pernicious  consequences  when  followed  out  into  the  duties 
and  business  of  life  is,  that  so  long  as  man  knows  not  God,  he  exists 
separately  for  himself;  but  all  around  bim  which  he  imagines  to  be 
reality  is  in  truth  (/^/t/«f(m— -induced  by  worldly  blindedness,  sensual 
and  carnal  propensities,  and  the  existing  imperfections  of  his  nature  and 
faculties.  These  are  purged  and  purified,  as  he  passes  through  various 
states  of  being  on  his  way  to  knowledge  of  God,  until  at  length  he 
arrives  at  this  knowledge,  that  is,  is  absorbed  into  the  Deity.  It  is 
amusing,  and  it  may  prove  instructive,  to  compare  these  doctrines  of 
'*  the  olden  time,"  with  what  are  now  esteeined  by  our  modem  meta- 
physicians, as  discoveries  in  the  "  Philosophy  of  Consciousness." 
According  to  them,  man's  conscious  existence  is  an  act  put  forth  against 
his  given  ezistence-^BXi  antagonistic  state  of  being.  It  is  not,  we  are 
told,  derivative,  but  original  and  primary :  it  opposes  and  resists,  and 
we  are  to  infer,  ultimately  swallows  up  every  thing  in  man,  which  is 
ghen,  passive,  natural,  or  bom.  The  activity  put  forth  out  of  man's 
giten  or  natural  existence,  is  not  activity  at  all,  but  passivity.  Not 
being  originated  at  all  by  the  creature,  who  apparently  exerts  it,  every 
particle  of  it  falls  to  be  refunded  back  out  of  this  creature  into  the 
source  firom  which  it  really  comes.  Can  we  fiail  to  perceive  from  what 
source  all  this  "  wisdom"  such  as  it  is,  has  been  borrowed  ?  The  sketch, 
which  we  have  now  given,  however  imperfect,  of  the  Mimansa  6t 
Tknihgy  of  the  Hindus,  may  perhaps  assist  us  in  the  discovery,  and 
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may  lead  us  to  strip  the  rationalistic  and  pantheistic  laurels  from  the 
brows  of  He^el  and  Stratus,  as  at  least  any  thing  more  than  bonrpwed 
plumes. 

The  Bhaohavat  Gita,  an  episode,  or  as  it  has  been  called  by  some, 
a  metaphysical  excresence  on  the  Mahabkarat,  the  great  epic  poem  of 
.the  Hindus^  demands  our  special  attention,  when  we  enter  the  field  of 
Hindu  theology.     It  is  a  lecture  on  this  branch  of  science,  not  indeed 
delivered  within  the  Divinity  Hall  of  any  University  by  a  learned  and 
reverend  professor  to  earnest  and  attentive  students,  but  communicated 
by  Ohrishnu  himself  to  Arjuna,  amidst  the  din  of  the  battle  field,  and 
during  a  brief  suspension  of  hostilities  between  the  Pandu  and  the  Curu 
armies.     From  this  lecture  or  commentary  on  the  Fedas  and  Puranaa, 
as  by  this  time  they  had  come  to  be  interpreted  by  various  discordant 
schools,  we  gather  that  the  vulgar  orthodox  faith  had  come  to  diverge 
into  a  twofold  path ;  which,  marshalling  its  followers,  each  as  it  separated 
from  the  other,  under  the  antagonism  of  Faith  and  Works,  as  the  true 
roads  to  happiness,  may  afford  a  clue  through  not  a  few  of  the  labyrinths  of 
this  the  most  remarkable  structure  of  human  belief,  that  was  ever  reared. 
The  votaries  of  the  Vedanta  creed  sought  for  supreme  felicity,  or  what, 
with  them,  was  an  equivalent  term — knowledge  of  God,  the  universal 
Spirit,  by  abstract  and  secluded  contemplation.     They  did  not  prohibit 
works,  i.e.  sacrifices,  acts  of  moral  virtue  and  penances  ;  but  they  only 
countenanced  them,  so  far  as  they  prepared  the  soul  for  knowledge  and 
purification,  and  ultimate  absorption  :  and  they  strictly  forbade  them  as 
criminal,  if  gone  about  with  desire,  with  views  of  temporal  advantage,  or 
in  the  belief,  that  they  possessed  any  intrinsic  virtue  in  working  out 
final  felicity.     *'  They  were  to  be  regarded,"  says  one  of  the  Puranas 
or  commentaries,  the  Brahma  Sutra,  ''as  a  steed  to  convey  the  traveller 
to  his  home."     But  as  might  have  been  expected,  under  the  natural 
tendency  of  human  nature  to  enthusiasm,  the  period  of  reaching  that 
home  was  attempted  to  be  accelerated ;  works  of  any  kind,  even  the 
performance  of  the  three  great  duties,  were  held  as  altogether  unworthy 
of  attention ;  and  perhaps  only  the  more  so,  that  full  vigour  to  dischai^ge 
the  social  obligations  of  caste  remained  unimpaired ;  and  the  active  dqties 
of  common  life  gave  way  to  ascetic  contemplation,  while  the  current  of 
human  passions  and  desires  continued  to  run  in  all  its  violence,  and  jthe 
blood  yet  boiled  in  the  veins  of  the  pretended  recluse  from  the  world 
and  all  its  follies. 

The  fruits  of  these  fanatical  errors  on  social  happiness  and  good  order, 
appear  to  have  been  felt  before  the  era  of  the  Mahabharat,  vxAKrishnu  de- 
nounces as  followers  of  a  demonaical  faith,  those  who  are  filled  with  pride 
and  hypocrisy ;  who  perform  horrid  penance  undire<;ted  by  the  ritual, 
and  characterized  by  violence,  passion  and  desire.  He  tells  Arjuna, 
"  Such  men  are  fools  who  torment  the  aggregated  elementary  essen^  of 
the  body,  and  ub  who  am  present  in  it ;  who  put  their  faith  in  fiends." 
A  sort  of  compromise  between  the  contending  sects  would  appear  to  have 
been  attempted.  The  discharge  of  social  duties  was  insisted  on— indifie^ 
ence  to  the  results  was  tdl  that  was  stipulated  for ;  and  nmn  was  to  adore 
as  Epicurus  worshipped,  "  nulla  spe  nullo  pretio  abductus." .  The  JV- 
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ttnoi  800D  however  went  farther  than  this  in  their  construction  of  the 
orthodox  orades  of  faiths  the  Vedas.  Thej  made  faith  in  Cbrisbnu 
sufRcient  in  itself  for  emancipation :— -*'  I  am  such,  says  Krishnu  to 
Ar/una,  that  bj  &ith  alone  placed  in  me  and  in  no'other,  may  men  know, 
behold,  and  be  absorbed  in  me."  It  appears,  farther,  from  this  summary 
of  Hindu  theology,  that  particular  "  gods"  might  be  worshipped  for  par- 
ticular purposes,  each  being  confined  within  his  particular  province  of 
responding  to  bis  own  votaries ;  and  these  votaries  might  reach  by  their 
devotional  exercises  to  the  same  region  of  bliss,  in  which  the  objects  of 
their  adoration  are  to  be  found.  Those  however,  who  worship  "  Thb 
Supreme"  go  to  him,  and  attain  the  highest  pinnacle  of  felicity,  absorb- 
tion  into  his  essence  !  Those  on  the  other  hand,  who  cannot  attain  at 
once  to  this  highest  region  of  happiness,  may,  at  length,  after  repeated 
transmigrations,  be  enabled  to  reach  it 

The  very  imperfect  sketch  which  we  have  now  given  of  the  discordant 
sects,  that  speedily  arose  in,  and  divided  the  Hindu  Church,  will  doubt- 
less suggest  to  our  readers  an  analogy  furnished  at  an  after  period  in  the 
history  of  religion,  by  the  doctrines  that  came  to  distract  the  Christian^ 
when  the  comparative  efficacy  of  the  contemplative  and  the  practical 
creed,  came  to  divide  Christendom  itself.  The  respective  merits  of  Faith 
and  V^ToRKS,  in  accomplishing  the  salvation  of  men,  were  raised  at  an 
early  period  into  questions  of  the  most  vital  importance,  and  the  most 
violent  controversy ;  and  although  they  have  been  traced  as  finding  their 
way  into  the  Christian  Church  from  the  Platonic  philosophy  of  Greece, 
we  shall  not  perhaps  fall  into  any  great  error  if,  as  we  have  already  no- 
ticed, we  carry  back  their  origin  to  India  and  the  Hindus.  The  subject 
is  one,  which  well  deserves  a  closer  investigation  then  it  has  yet  received, 
and  the  very  progress  now  making  in  our  knowledge  of  Hindu  theology, 
may  open  the  way  to  this  desideratum  in  the  history  of  religion.  If  the 
Christian  is  deriving  light  from  the  Hindu  lamp  in  tracing  to  their  true 
source,  the  controversies,  and  the  corruption  that  have  crept  into  his 
ovvn  church,  the  Hindu  is  becoming  debtor  to  the  Christian,  in  leading 
him  by  a  better  light  out  of  the  labyrinths  of  the  grossest  idolatry  and 
superstition  with  which  his  creed  has  been  overlaid ;  if  not  yet  intro- 
ducing him  to  all  the  desiderated  knowledge  of  the  "  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus." 
It  ought  not  at  this  moment  to  escape  observation,  in  looking  at  India's 
''past,"  that  since  a  Christian  power  became  paramount  within  its  borders, 
and  many  of  its  natives  deeply  read  in  their  own  theology  have  acquired 
an  acquantance  with  Christianity  from  a  careful  study  of  the  scriptures  of 
our  fiuth,  and  fi'om  that  intercourse  which  has  now  grown  up  between 
the  professors  of  the  two  creeds,  a  religious  sect  has  arisen  in  Calcutta, 
and  it  is  said  is  spreading  rapidly  beyond  it,  which  if  not  certainly  taking 
its  place  among  Christian  denominations,  is  at  least  standing  aloof  from 
the  idolatrous  foith  and  worship  of  the  vulgar  superstition ;  inculcating 
the  Unity  and  Spirituality  of  God,  and  receiving  the  "  precepts  of  Jesus" 
as  revealed  in  the  New  Testament,  as  the  guide  to  virtue  and  happness. 
This  sect  of  modem  Vedantitta  arose  in  1818  imder  the  well  known  Rxii 
MoBUN  Roy  a  Brahmin  of  high  rank  and  of  most  distinguished  acquire- 
ments in  the  literature  of  Europe.    The  eminent  position  as  a  man  of 
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learning  alike  in  OrienUj  and  European  literature  which  this  celebrated 
Brahmin  then  occupied ;  the  triumph  which  quietly  and  unostentatiously 
he  had  achieved  over  those  prejudices  of  his  countrymen,  which  stand 
in  the  way  of  their  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  advancement ;  and  the 
singular  modesty  and  good  sense,  that  marked  him  as  a  reformer  of  the 
vulgar  faith  and  worship,  all  conspired  to  hring  Ram  Mohun'  into  great 
notice  in  the  City  of  Palaces  at  a  crisis  in  providence,  when  such  a  man 
seemed  specially  raised  up  for  the  most  important  ends  ;  and  his  acquain. 
tance  was  cultivated  by  all  who  had  any  pretensions  to  an  interest  in 
native  regeneration.     The  Bishop,  Middleton,  who  had  jdst  taken  pos- 
session of  the  newly  erected  See,  himself  a  scholar  of  European  reputation, 
did  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  value  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  learned 
Brahmin,  whose  knowledge  of  the  classic  tongues  of  Greece  and  Rome 
was  not  unworthy  of  a  place  beside  his  own  ;  and  although  unable^  lab- 
oured, and  believed,  very  arduously  to  convince  him  of  the  claims  of  the 
39  articles  upon  his  faith,  and  of  the  Episcopal  polity  to  be  received  by  him 
as  the  holy  apostolic  constitution  of  the  Christian  Church.    Ram  Mohun 
however,  became  a  seat-holder,  and  a  hearer  occasionally,  in  the  Scotch 
Church,  which  was  then  first  established  in  India.     With  the  plain  and 
simple  worship  of  the  Presbyterians  he  was  greatly  pleased ;    while  he 
could  not  receive  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  or  the  Shorter  Cat- 
echism, as  pi-escribed  to  him  by  his  Christian  "  guru"— the  minister  of 
St  Andrew's  church.    The  good  missionaries  of  the  Baptist  and  other 
persuasions  flocked  around  Ram  Mohun,  as  affording,  from  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  and  his  kind  and  affable  manners,  a 
channel  of  communication  with  the  object  of  their  pious  labours,  the  most 
valuable.      And  the  promoters  of  the  education  movement  just  then 
'  originating,  found  themselves  anticipated  by  this  native  gentleman,  in 
many  of  the  means  they  proposed  for  carrying  out  their  object,  and  sought 
and  found  his  co-operation.     Indeed  in  passing  over  this  early  stage  of 
native  progress  towards  a  better  faith  and  a  better  philosophy,  we  can- 
not omit  noticing  a  fact,  which  has  since  acquired  not  a  little  interest  as 
bearing  on  the  progress^  and  promises  of  India's  ''Future"  to  acquire  still 
more  attention,  that  while  the  Hindu  College  was  set  agoing  under  the 
auspices  of  the  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  of  many  distin- 
guished Christian  men  in  the  civil  service,  the  question  was  raised  how 
far  the  Bible  should  be  introduced  as  a  class-book ;   and  Ram  Mohun 
Roy  stood  almost  alone  in  advocating  this  admission !    It  is  well  known 
that  on  grounds  of  state  policy,  the  Bible  was  then  excluded,  and  has 
not  yet  found  its  way  as  a  class-book  into  the  government  Institutions. 
Had  the  counsels  of  Ram  Mohun  been  followed  in  1818  the  quesiio 
vexata  of  neutraUit/  in  religious  instruction  would  not  at  this  time  of 
day  be  engaging  as  it  has  done  the  attention  of  our  church  courts  at  home 
in  connection  with  their  own  schools  in  India,— admitted,  as  it  is  by 
all  who  are  competent  to  speak  on  the  question,  that  the  difficulty  in 
now  introducing  the  Bible  as  a  class-book  in  the  government  schools  has 
arisen  mainly  out  of  the  resolution  to  exclude  it  so  unwisely  and  need- 
lettdy  adopted  m  1818. 

But  returning  to  the  views,  religious  and  Christian,  entertained  by 
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Rjiii  Mohtin  Roy^  at  the  commencement  of  the  educational  move>  which^ 
since  that  period,  has  made  so  remarkable  an  advancement,  we  may 
Qotice>that  it  is  in  evidence  before  the  late  Parliamentary  Committees 
on  Indian  territories,  that  the  sect  which  he  founded  now  constitutes  a 
congregation  at  Calcutta,  numbering  between  four  and  five  hundred  of 
the  best  educated  natives  of  that  presidency,  who  in  place  of  performing; 
Poofa  at  the  shrine  of  some  hideous  idul,  now  assemble  together  weekly 
under  the  roof  of  a  modest  chapel,  where  some  one  of  the  most  gifl^ 
addresses  them  on  the  doctrines  which  they  hold,  and  where  monothe- 
istic  hymns  are  sung,  and  prayers  are  offered  up  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  Ram  Mohun  Roy  would,  as  it  happened,  en- 
counter the  most  violent  hostility  from  the  orthodox  and  bigotted  Hindus 
of  Calcutta,  many  of  them  of  great  wealth  and  influence.     And  looking 
back  to  these  days — not  very  remote  in  India's  '^  Past,"  there  occurred 
incidents  seemingly  trifling  in  themselves,  but  bearing  not  the  less  perhaps 
on  its  "  Present  and  Future,"  deserving  of  a  passing  notice.     When  the 
native  gentlemen  of  Calcutta — all  of  them  as  it  happened,  being  very 
bigotted  Hindus  in  the  matter  of  religious  faith, — flrst  moved  towards 
an  English  or  European  education  to  their  children,  they  found  Ram 
Mohun  Roy  very  much  advanced  in  his  views  as  regarded  a  religious 
amelioration ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  they  should  havei 
looked  on  him  as  a  dangerous  reformer  even  of  their  literature  and  science. 
When,  accordingly,  a  subscription  was  set  a-going  among  them  for  the 
erection  of  a  Hindu  Collbob,  as  a  preliminary  step  towards  their  object, 
Bome  of  them  very  gravely  proposed  to  Sir  Hyde  East,  to  whom  they 
bad  appealed  for  support  and  countenance  in  their  undertaking,  that  the 
nibscription  of  their  liberal  brother  Brahmin  should  not  be  accepted ! 
The  worthy  judge,  who  had  no  desire  that  the  course  of  proposed  im« 
provement  should  stop  short  at  the  merely  intellectual  and  scientific 
stages,  asked  if  they  were  disposed  to  refuse  his  own  subscription,  because 
he  was  a  Christian.     ^'  Surely  not,"  said  the  native  gentleman  who  had 
made  known  how  his  Hindu  friends  stood  affected  towards  Ram  Mohun 
Hoy,  but  then   he  added, — somewhat    in   alarm   no   doubt,    at  the 
seemingly  new  light  breaking  in  upon  the  world, — "  there  is  no  intention 
of  changing  our  religion !"    To  this  Sir  Edward  replied,  ''  I  am  a  Chris- 
tian, and  should  like  to  make  you  all  Christians ;  but  sensible,  that  such 
a  change  is  not  in  my  power,  I  may  still  attempt  to  make  you  good 
Hindus  and  good  men."     In  this  view  of  the  matter  they  all  acquiesced  ; 
and  as  this  was  just  the  object,  and  might  be  the  eflect  of  Ram  Mohun's 
*'  grant  in  aid  "  to  their  New  College,  they  agreed  to  accept  of  it.     So 
far,  opposition  to  Ram  Mohun  Roy's  more  enlarged  and  enlightened  views 
was  overcome  among  his  own  countrymen ;  but  he  was  opposed,  as  was 
also  to  have  been  expected,  by  some  of  the  pious  and  excellent  mission* 
aries,  whose  faith  he  was  accused  by  his  countrymen  of  having  embraced, 
as  his  object  was  to  teach,  that  the  "  Precepts  of  Jesus,"  as  revealed  in 
the  New  Testament,  are  sufiicient  guides  to  human  peace  and  happiness, 
and  that  the  Omnipotent  Grod  is  the  only  proper  object  of  worship* 
With  these  missionaries,  the  learned  Brahmin  entered  into  a  controversy 
in  defence  of  his  tenets>  displaying  a. very  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
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Holy  Scriptures,  however  heterodox  his  opinions  must  be  esteemed  at* 
measured  by  the  39  articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  the  Westmin- 
Bter  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  It  is,  however^ 
pleasing  to  find  the  learned  Hindu,  in  his  "  Appeals  "  in  defence  of  his 
doctrines  against  *'  the  Friend  of  India/'  alluding  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  been  met  by  his  opponents,  as  a  "  mild  and  Christian  like  style," 
'*  encouraging  him  in  his  researches  after  the  fundamental  principle  of 
Christianity /'^-*an  example  which  it  were  well,  was  imitated  more  than 
it  is  by  religious  combatants  at  home. 

How  far  the  modem  Fedantiets  of  the  19th  century,  now  arising  in 
India,  may  be  destined  to  occupy  a  place  as  conspicuous  as  their  name- 
sakes of  a  period  as  far  before,  as  they  are  behind  the  Christian  era,  it 
were  needless  to  conjecture.     It  may,  however,  prove  both  curious,  and, 
under  the  events  now  occurring  in  Providence,  not  uninstructive,  to  note 
a  few  of  the  features  of  the  new  Sect,  as  India's  '*  Present"  is  becoming 
exhibited.     Ram  Mohun  Roy  paid  a  visit  to  England  upwards  of  thirty 
years  ago,  where  he  died ;  but  before  he  leH  India  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  Sect'  now  attracting  no  little  attention.     In  his  character  of  a 
Reformer  he  attempted  to  impress  his  countrymen  with  the  excellence  of 
*'The  Precepts  of  Jesus,"  and  to  induce  them,  on  this  ground  alone,  to 
adopt  these  Precepts  as  the  rule  of  their  conduct,  and  the  road  to  peace 
and  happiness  ; — receiving  them  as  a  revelation  from  heaven  of  the  mind 
and  will  of  the  Supreme  Being.     No  one  could  be  more  impressed  than 
was  Ram  Mohun  Roy  with  the  conviction,  that  England,  in  obtaining 
and  preserving  her  supremacy  in  India,  owed  more  to  her  Faith  than  to 
her  arms ;  and,  as  he  felt,  so  he  strongly  expressed  his  belief,  that  if  his 
subjugated  countrymen  were  ever  to  rise  to  an  equality  with  their  con. 
querors  in  all  that  constitutes  the  true  dignity  of  human  nature,  and 
the  ornament  of  social  order  and  stability  of  political  power,  it  must 
be  by  foi-saking  all  &ith  in  their  own  religious  dogmata,  which  had,  in 
truth,  reduced  them  to  the  state  of  degradation  into  which  they  had 
fallen,  and  embracing  the  Precepts  of  Christianity  as  their  rule  of  life  and 
manners.     In  this  estimate  of  the  value  of  faith  in  our  creed,  and  of  the 
results,  that  must  flow  from  it  on  their  religious,  moral,  social,  and  politi. 
cat  position.  Ram  Mohun  did  indeed  fall  into  what  must  be  esteemed  • 
most  grievous  errors  in  the  course  in  which  he  desired  to  guide  his  coun- 
try  men — separating,  as  he  did,  the  "  Precepts"  of  our  faith  from  its 
"  abstruse  doctrines  and  miraculous  relations,"  and  overlooking  what  the 
history  of  his  own  country,  above  that  of  all  others,  ought  to  have  im- 
pressed on  him,  that  there  are  ci-avings  implanted  in  the  human  soul, 
which  the  cold  precepts  of  no  moral  code  however  pure  and  excellent  can 
satisfy  ;  and  that  without  faith  in  the  blood  of  an  atoning  sacrifice  the 
load  of  conscious  guilt  can  never  be  removed.     He  did  indeed  honestly 
avow,  that  the  reasons  for  this  separation  were,  that  the  abstruse  doc- 
trines of  our  Faith  are  ''  liable  to  the  doubts  and  disputations  of  free. 
thinkers  and  anti-Christians ;  and  its  miraculous  relations  are  capable 
at  best  of  carrying  little  weight  with  the  natives  of  Indiar— the  bfaricated 

1  <*  Precepts  of  Jesus.*'    Caloatta.     1818. 
*  Oriental  Magaane.    April,  1829. 
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tales  handed  down  to  them  being  of  a  Btill  more  wonderful  nature."^  In 
iiiaking  this  separation,  however.  Ram  Mohun  took  care  to  state,  that 
he  meant  to  convey  no  doubt  or  denial  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  and 
miracles  of  Christ;  and  that  in  applying  the  term  "  fabricated"  as  em- 
ployed in  speaking  of  miracles,  and  which,  it  appears,  had  given  great 
offence  to  his  pious  opponents,  he  merely  meant  to  evince  the  eontemp. 
tible  light,  in  which  he  viewed  the  tales  and  legends  received  by  his 
credulous  countrymen.  Having  thus  far  cleared  the  way,  the  learned 
Brahmin  meets  the  Missionaries  on  the  ground,  that  the  "  Precepts  of 
Jesus"  are  a  sufficient  guide  to  human  peace  and  happiness  in  this  world, 
and  eternal  felicity  in  the  next ;  and  here  he  has  no  explanations  to  offer. 
The  controversalists  are  fairly  pitted  against  each  other  on  a  distinct  and 
defined  ground  of  argument, — ^a  ground,  which  Ram  Mohun  labours  to 
keep  still  farther  clear  and  unambiguous,  by  reminding  his  opponents  of 
"  the  Friend  of  India,"  that  the  reasoning  of  "  the  Friend,"  founded  on 
the  assumed  soundness  of  the  "  Doctrines"  and  truth  of  the  "  Miracles" 
of  Jesus,  which  the  Brahmin  did  not  deny,  did  not  demonstrate  the  posi* 
tion  that  the  "  Precepts"  must  fall  short  of  being  guides  to  human  hap* 
piness,  and  rules  of  conduct  adequate,  if  observed,  to  conduct  to  it. 

We  enter  not  into  the  contest  between  the  Hindu  Reformer  and  the 
Christian  Missionary  of  the  19th  century,  on  the  efficiency  of  observance 
of  the  "  Precepts  of  Jesus,"  in  working  out  felicity,  independent  of  faith  . 
in  the  "  abstruse  doctrines"  of  Christianity.  To  the  extent,  which  we 
bave  indicated,  Ram  Mohun  Roy  claimed  to  be  a  Christian  ;  and  under 
the  movements  now  making  in  religious  progress  among  his  countrymen 
—many  of  whom  may  be  regarded  as  in  a  transition  state  between  cast- 
ing off  all  faith  in  the  follies  and  fallacies  of  Hinduism,  and  one  day 
accepting  in  all  its  fulness,  the  ''  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus" — the  Sect 
which  he  established,  and  which,  it  appears,  is  spreading  beyond  Calcutta, 
may  grow  into  no  little  importance ;  and  is  perhaps  a  product  which 
might  have  been  almost  expected,  when  an  enlightened  literature  and 
science  is  more  and  more  breaking  in  upon  the  darkness  of  Hinduism 
under  the  creed  of  the  modem  VedantUta^  and  belief  in  the  follies  and 
fables  of  the  Bmhminian  Faith  more  and  more  put  to  flight ;  and  alike  the 
frivolous  and  childish  ceremonies,  and  the  more  sanguinary  and  demora-. 
lising  rites  of  the  Hindu  Temple  ceasing  to  be  performed.  Looking  to  this 
particular  product  already  resulting  from  '^  Education  in  India,"  we  can- 
not but  b^  testimony  as  we  pass  along  in  our  "  pilgrimage"  to  the  far- 
seeing  sagacity  of  the  foundei-a  of  the  Assembly's  School  and  Mission  in 
that  country,  when  in  1826  they  brought  forward  their  distinctive  plan 
of  assailing  the  superstition,  which  has  for  so  many  ages  trampled  alike 
on  the  intellectual  faculties,  the  religious  feelings,  and  the  moral  appro, 
hensions  of  its  interesting  tribes.  Says  the  late  Dr  Inglis,  in  his 
'*  Letter  to  the  People  of  Scotland,"  when  establishing  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Scheme  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  with  reference  to  the  singular 
structure,  intellectual,  social,  and  religious,  which  it  was  expected  to. 
^tify  and  reform,  rather  than  to  overthrow  and  demolish,  and  with 
remarkable  foresight  into  its  probable  fruits  as  they  are  standing  out  ia 
^  *^  Second  Appeal/*  by  Rum  Mohun  Boy.    1821. 
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the  existence  of  the  Vedantist  Sect  of  which  we  have  been  treating  :-^' 
*'  No^  brethren,  while  we  contemplate  these  things  we  will  not  suffer 
our  minds  to  be  discouraged.     Though  we  must  regret  that  those  natives 
in  the  higher  ranks  of  society  who  abandon  the  rites  of  idolatrous  wor« 
ship,  do  yet  hesitate  to  embrace  the  Christian  Faith»  we  are  far  from 
thinking  that  the  change  which  their  minds  and  opinions  do  undergo  is 
a  matter  of  small  importance  either  in  itself  or  with  a  view  to  its  pro- 
bable and  ultimate  result.     When  men  are  brought  to  believe  in  one 
God,  we  have  good  hope  of  their  being  also  brought  to  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ,  '  whom  he  hath  sent.'     In  addressing  ourselves  to  the  under- 
standing of  such  men,  we  feel  that  we  are  placed  on  vantage  ground ; 
the  faith  which  they  already  profess  supplies  us  with  such  arguments  for 
that  which  we  desire  them  to  embrace  as  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  con* 
sistent  mind  to  resist,  and  such  as  we,  on  that  account,  hope  will  be, 
through  divine  grace,  rendered  effectual.     Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  small 
importance,  that  we  acquire  in  the  meanwhile  the  full  co-operation  (^ 
such  men  in  the  great  work  of  imparting  to  their  native  brethr^  of  eveiy 
rank  and  condition  an  Education,  which  may  enable  them  also  to  riie 
superior  to  those  idolatrous  prejudices  which  so  effectually  oppose  them- 
selves to  Divine  Truth."* 

There  remains  yet  another  Chapter  on  *'  India's  Past,  Present^  and 
Future,"  to  be  opened  up.  The  tale  of  Missionary  exertions  to  erect 
the  empire  of  the  ''  evangile"  within  the  realms  of  Brahma.— -Meagre 
alas !  as  have  hitherto  been  the  fruits  of  these  labours,  and  powerless  as 
they  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  been  in  dispelling  the  darkness  of 
Hindu  superstition  and  Mahomedan  delusion— they  may  yet  be  found  rich 
in  lessons  of  a  highly  useful  and  encouraging  character.  These  lessons, 
drawn  from  a  more  enlarged  and  correct  acquaintance  with  the  obstacles 
that  have  hitherto  obstructed  the  good  work,  cannot  ful  to  guide  us  to  a 
more  just  and  accurate  estimate  of  alike  the  difficulties  and  the  facilitiei 
that  present  themselves  in  the  policy,  that  may  now  be  pursued  by  the 
Indian  Government  in  that  department  of  its  duty,  which  must  be  ac- 
counted as  the  most  truly  onerous  and  important,  whether  measured 
by  our  obligations  as  a  Christian  State,  or  as  dictated  by  a  wise  regard 
to  the  peace  and  permanence  of  the  British  Power  in  India. 

But  we  must  delay  entering  on  this  Chapter  until  our  next  Number. 
(To  be  continued,) 


PROFESSOR  LAYCOCK'S  LECTURES  ON 
TEMPERANCE. 

SECOND  LECTURE.* 

I  HAVB  this  evening  to  discuss  the  remedies  for  that  enormous  social  and 
political  evil,  the  nature  and  causes  of  which  were  examined  in  this  Hall 
On  Monday  last. 

1  *«  Letter  to  the  People  of  Scotland  relative  to  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel," 
by  Dr  John  Inglis.    April  I82fi. 
«  Delivered  29th  Jan.  1857,  in  Queen  Street  Hall^  Edinburgh* . 
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We  found  that  an  e^il  so  great  could  only  be  met  by  a  commensurate 
remedy  ;  that  drunkenness  is  both  a  disease  and  a  sin  ;  that  it  is  both 
moral  and  physical  in  its  nature ;  and  that  its  spread  is  due  to  both  moral 
and  physical  causes.  It  follov^s  then,  that  the  remedies  must  be  of  the 
same  twofold  character,  and  as  comprehensive  as  the  causes  of  the  evil. 

Until  the  rise  of  temperance  societies,  the  abatement  of  the  evil  rested 
with  the  church  and  the  legislature.  The  church  considered  it  mainly 
if  not  wholly  in  its  moral  relations.  It  did  not  enquire  into  its  physio. 
logVi  nor  did  it  investigate  or  attempt  to  meet  the  physical  conditions 
which  operate  as  causes  of  drunkenness.  The  legislature  found  it  wise 
to  raise  the  price  of  alcoholic  drinks  by  taxation,  and  thus  limit  their 
use ;  to  regulate  the  sale  of  them  ;  and  to  punish  tho  drunken  abuse  of 
them  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  Many  attempts  of  this  kind  were  made. 
Nevertheless,  neither  the  Church  nor  the  Legislature  was  able  effectually 
to  control  the  eviU 

About  thirty  years  ago  a  number  of  patriotic  citizens  of  the  United  States 
formad  themselves  into  a  society  with  the  object  of  abating  the  drunk- 
enness then  fearfully  prevalent  in  their  country.  Ardent  spirits  being 
cheap  and  plentiful  were  almost  exclusively  used  for  the  purposes  of  in- 
tjxication.  They  thought  it  best  to  pledge  themselves  not  to  drink  ardent 
spirits  or  offer  them  to  others.  To  give  strength  to  their  movement  they 
dlffaied  information  showing  how  injurious  these  distilled  drinks  were  to 
the  health  and  morals  of  the  people,  and  the  best  interests  of  their  country. 
This  was  the  origin  of  Temperance  Societies.  Reports  from  the  United 
States  led  thoughtful  men  of  all  sects  and  parties  to  form  Temperance 
Societies  in  England.  Some  of  the  leading  clergy  took  a  prominent  part 
in  their  proceedings.  As  infoimation  was  diffused,  the  sympathies  of  the 
more  enthusiastic  were  excited,  corresponding  efforts  were  made,  and  great 
hopes  were  entertained  of  valuable  results.  But  success  was  not  immedi- 
stely  achieved  to  an  extent  at  all  commensurate  with  the  hopes  and  effoita 
of  these  energetic  men.  This  failure  they  attributed  to  the  limitation  to 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits  of  the  pledge  taken  by  members ;  and  having 
unshaken  fitith  in  the  force  of  a  pledge,  they  warmly  contended  that  all 
alcoholic  drinks,  whether  fermented  or  distilled,  Ought  to  be  forbid,  and 
all  drinking  of  these  whatever,  discountenanced  by  the  opponents  of 
drunkenness.  A  controvers}'  now  arose  in  the  Temperance  Societies,  and 
at  last,  about  1832,  the  more  advanced  members  seceded  and  formed 
themselves  into  Total  Abstinence  Societies. 

The  division  thus  made  had  both  good  and  evil  results.  The  evil 
yas,  that  the  moderate  men  fell  away  as  a  society  from  the  cause.  The 
immediate  and  more  beneficial  result,  was  a  very-  careful  inquiry  into  the 
effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  upon  the  human  body  in  health  and  disease, 
with  a  view  to  the  solid  establishment  of  the  principle  that  those  drinks 
are  worse  than  useless  as  articles  of  diet,  and  ought  only  to  be  used  as  me. 
dicines,  if  at  all.  Public  attention  was  thus  directed  to  the  question,  as 
one  of  health  and  science,  as  well  as  morals  and  religion,  and  although  few 
of  the  higher  and  more  intelligent  classes  formally  took  the  pledge,  these 
claiKs  benefited  largely,  and  do  still  benefit  by  the  knowledge  thus  col- 
lated and  promulgatad.     I  am  glad  for  one  to  have  this  opportunity  of 
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gratefully  acknowledging  my  own  obligations  in  tbia  respect  to  what  may 
be  termed  teetotal  science.  *'  Abstinence  Societies  have  explcuned  the 
rationale  of  intemperance  in  its  compound  character  as  a  disease  and  a 
sin" — (I  quote  and  adopt  the  words  of  an  eloquent  advocate  of  the  cause, 
the  late  Mr  Kettle)  and  in  doing  that,  have  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
solid  reform  in  morals  generally,  for  they  thereby  established  a  great 
moral  principle. 

In  developing  the  necessary  measures  and  modes  of  action,  two  classes 
of  antagonistic  pnnciples  have  been  at  work  in  the  Societies.  The  ori- 
ginal tempei-ance  society  was  of  a  purely  lay  character.  It  was  moral 
but  not  religious.  It  did  not  originate  with  the  clergy,  nor  was  it  ever 
intended  to  be  a  part  of  the  church  system.  The  church  had  in  fact 
proved  unequal  to  its  duties.  But  in  the  Total  Abstinence  Societies, 
the  question  was  quickly  discussed  in  its  relations  to  religion  and  the 
clergy,  and  finally  schism  on  this  point  took  place.  The  British  League 
adopts  the  religious  principle,  as  the  predominant ;  it  repudiates  any 
pledge  whatever,  and  designates  the  old  societies  as  ''  godless."  In  the 
same  way  arose  the  question  whether  the  pledge  of  abstinence  ought  to 
be  limited  to  alcoholic  drinks-^were  not  tobacco,  snuff,  and  opium,  as  in* 
jurious  drugs  as  alcohol  ?  No  one  (it  was  argued)  could  say  that  they 
were  not ;  the  pledge  in  consistency  ought  therefore  to  include  them. 
On  this  point,  too,  the  British  League  differs  from  the  older  Societies. 
But  to  be  consistent,  itself,  that  League  ought  to  advance  still  further, 
for  does  not  Christian  Faith  require  Christian  men  to  be  abstinent  as  to 
all  fleshly  lusts?  There  may  be  excess  in  food,  sleep,  clothing,  and  all 
kinds  of  worldly  pleasure,  as  well  as  in  alcohol,  tol^cco,  and  snuff, — 
why  then  not  be  consistent  and  extend  the  operations  of  the  League  f  It 
is  plain  that  the  logical  development  of  its  principles  must  end  in  ascetic- 
ism ;  but  that  has  already  been  tried  and  found  wanting. 

The  other  antagonistic  principles  were  the  old  combatants  on  a  new 
field — they  are  freedom  of  judgment  and  compulsion — tolerance  and  in., 
tolerance ;  in  teetotal  phrase  *•  moral"  and  "  legal"  suasion.  The  origi- 
nal society  had  no  political  objects ;  it  aimed  only  at  changing  men's 
conduct  through  their  convictions.  The  promoters  believed  that  if  the 
true  action  of  alcoholic  drinks  was  fully  comprehended  by  the  people,  the 
use  of  them  would  cease  as  matter  of  course.  Much  may  be  done  through 
the  convictions,  but  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  men  may  know 
the  right  and  yet  the  wrong  pursue.  The  judgnoent  and  will  are  oXif^ 
weak ;  the  love  of  pleasure  must  be  satisfied  by  at  least  substituted 
pleasures,  and  there  are  morbid  conditions  of  the  body  which  irreustibly 
overrule  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature.  All  this  the  abstinence  societies 
have  discovered,  and  have  therefore,  not  only  to  instruct  the  peoplei  but 
to  provide  substitutes  for  the  alcoholic  pleasures,  and  to  remove  these 
physical  conditions  which  give  rise  to  the  morbid  desire. 

The  priginal  pledge  contained  within  it  the  germ  of  restrictive  mea* 
sures,  or  "  legal"  suasion.  It  not  only  required  the  taker  to  abstain 
himself  but  it  demanded  that  he  should  exercise  what  may  be  termed 
a  moral  coercion  on  all  those  who,  differing  from  him  in  opinion,  canie 
into  social  intercourse  with  him.    He  pledged  himself  npt  to  use  aid««t 
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ipints  in  the  exercise  of  hospitality  or  kindly  feelings.  This  limited 
restriction  might  have  been  tolerated  by  society  generally,  but  so  soon  as 
it  was  extended  to  all  alcoholic  drinks  whatever,  the  keeping  of  the  pledge 
was  found  to  be  a  most  irksome  and  most  difficult  duty.  It  was  there^ 
fore  proposed  to  curtail  the  pledge — have  a  shorter, — so  as  to  make  it 
applicable  to  the  individual  only.  A  controversy  arose  on  this  point ; 
a  schism  again  took  place,  and  the  total  abstinence  societies^  although 
diminished  in  numbers,  held  fast  to  the  principle  of  at  least  moral  coer* 
don. 

But  all  principles  if  acted  honestly  out,  work  inexorably  to  a  logical 
conclusion,  both  individually  and  in  societies,  and  no  matter  of  what  kind 
they  may  be.  Thus  it  is,  that  so  soon  as  a  man  yields  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment  in  matters  of  opinion,  he  has  bound  his  neck  to  the  yoke 
of  a  tyrant ; — whether  he  be  a  pope  or  an  emperor,  a  despot  or  a  mob,  we 
wiH  not  stop  to  inquire.  Now  this  yielding  of  the  judgment  in  ques- 
tions of  diet  is  in  fact  demanded  from  those  who  associate  with  pledged 
abstainers  in  domestic  or  friendly  interaourse.  It  imposes  upon  them 
practically,  the  alternative  of  submission  to  the  abstinent  opinions  of  the 
host,  or  excommunication  from  his  hospitable  table  ;  unless  indeed  the 
guest  would  humiliate  himself  to  ask  toleration  of  his  habits  on  the  plea  of 
^etetic  or  medicinal  necessity.  The  step  from  this  moral  or  more  strictly 
social  coercion  to  that  of  the  law  was  natural  and  logical, — and  the  total 
tbstinence  societies  soon  began  to  seek  the  means  of  more  efficient  coercion 
m  the  secular  arm.  In  this  way  Sunday  drunkenness  and  dram-shops 
vers  first  attacked  ;  but  of  course  the  principle  would  not  stop  there. 

The  great  truth  is  that  all  societies  constituted  of  aggressive  reformers 
of  morals,  contain  men  who,  combative  in  their  nature,  and  endowed 
with  an  energetic  will,  appeal  instinctively  to  physical  force.  They  find 
moral  coercion  impracticable ;  they  therefore  appeal  to  physical  coercion ; 
failing  in  converting  people  to  total  abstinence  by  example  and  pcnuasion 
they  would  compel  them  to  it  by  total  abolition  of  the  traffic  in  the 
drinks.  They  practically  argue  that  the  source  of  the  vice  is  in  the 
thing,  and  not  the  desire  for  it.  They  would  convert  the  nation  to  the 
pledge,  if  not  by  the  weapon  of  Mahomet,  yet  by  the  policeman's  staff, 
with  the  sabre  in  reserve.  With  entire  confidence  in  its  efficacy,  they 
appeal  to  the  secular  arm  for  assistance  against  the  vice  of  drunkenness ; 
nay,  even  ridicule  the  idea  of  checking  it  by  moral  means.  They  say,  (I 
quote  their  words),  "  nothing  but  the  powerful  arm  of  the  law  can  tear 
up  by  the  root  the  upas  tree  of  drunkenness,  and  lay  it  prostrate  it  in 
the  dust.**  They  have  in  fact  practically  determined  that  all  men  should 
be  forced  by  law  to  yield  submission  to  th(;ir  opinion,  which  is,  that  the 
use  of  alcoholic  drinks  for  dietetic  or  pleasurable  purposes,  is  injurious  to 
society  and  ought  not  to  be  permitted,  but  restricted  by  the  strongest 
enaetmentfl  to  medicinal  or  mechanical  purposes. 

We  have  now  before  us,  then,  the  main  elements  of  the  several 
machinery  in  operation  for  the  suppression  or  abatement  of  drunkenness. 
The  Church,  the  opinions  and  influence  of  individuals  privately  expressed 
ttii  eiereised,  and  the  principles  of  action  of  the  leading  associations.  Let 
tt  take  at  diBpaasionate  a  survey  fta  we  can  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
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these  opmions'ancl  principles,  and  of  the  modes  of  action  flowing  out  of 
them.  Least  in  importance,  because  the  rudest,  the  siitiplest,  as  expe- 
rience has  shewn  the  least  effectual  in  the  long  run,  and  not  without 
danger,  are  all  kinds  of  denunciations,  meddling  restrictions,  and  iixitating 
police  laws.  Let  us  examine  why  they  are  so,  and  in  doing  this  grapple 
at  once  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  government  and  law. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Divine  Governor  of  that  great  society — the 
world  of  living  things  which  he  has  created  and  placed  under  law,  to 
the  end  that  all  things  may  work  together  for  good,— has  endowed  man, 
with  the  feculty  of  enjoyment  of  life  and  of  the  exercise  of  his  powers 
The  desire  to  securc  and  continue  this  enjoyment  is  that  by  which  the 
Creator  governs  the  world,  and  carries  out  his  great  designs.  But  ho 
has  also  ordained  that  pain  be  felt  when  his  will  is  not  fulfilled,  to  the 
end  that  man  may  do  those  things  which  fulfil  his  will.  He  thus  sub- 
stitutes one  motive — the  desire  to  escape  pain — for  another,  the  desire 
to  secure  pleasure.  This  principle  is  therefore  the  foundation  of  all  law, 
whether  human  or  divine.  Revenge  is  the  desire  to  inflict  injury,  which 
arises  in  the  mind  of  a  man  when  pain  or  injury  has  heeu  inflicted  upon 
him  by  a  fellow.creature.  It  is  often  a  desii-e  to  kill,  and  carried  into 
execution  on  a  brother-man,  it  is  murder.  Now  the  law  checks  thisde. 
sire  to  kill  revengefully,  or  to  murder,  by  substituting  the  apprehension 
of  not  continuing  in  life,  or  the  fear  of  death,  for  it  enacts  death  to  be  the 
punishment  of  murder.  The  selfish  instinct  to  appropriate  another 
man's  goods  or  valued  things  leads  to  theft  and  robbery.  This  is 
checked  and  antagonized  by  the  instinctive  love  of  free  action  among 
his  fellow-men,  or  in  other  words,  by  the  fear  of  losing  it  by  imprison^ 
ment.  The  law  imposes  a  fine  of  five  shillings  for  drunkenness  ;  in 
other  words,  it  endeavours  to  antagonise  the  desire  for  excessive  grati- 
fication by  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  by  the  fear  of  losing  the  pleasures 
and  conveniences  which  that  sum  represents.  The  law  then  is  founded 
on  fear,  and  the  pnnciplo  would  be  suflicient  to  restrain,  if  it  had 
always  the  effect  intended  of  leading  man  to  deny  himself.  But  it  has 
not.  Man  seeks  to  avoid  an  object  of  fear  by  fraud,  or  to  attack  and 
destroy  it  by  force,  but  he  will  still  gratify  his  desires.  Consequently 
the  law  in  many  cases  has  not  the  tfftct  of  repressing  evil  passions ;  on 
the  conti^ry,  it  serves  to  stimulate  others  into  vigorous  play,  such  as 
fraud  and  violence,  and  these  again  rnjuire  the  restraint  of  fear.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  in  substituting  one  desire  for  another,  we  must 
take  care  that  our  plan  has  not  the  defect  of  awakening  into  activity, 
passions  as  bad  as  those  we  propose  to  restrain,  and  that  without  gain- 
ing  the  proposed  end.  This  defect  is  in  fact  the  fundamental  defect  of 
all  penal  law,  and  of  all  training  by  punishment.  Christ  came  into  the 
world  to  substitute  another  and  moi*e  effectual  law ;  that  is  a  law,  which 
in  its  practical  operation  would  awaken  into  activity  all  the  good  feelings 
of  pur  nature,  while  at  the  same  time  it  restrained  and  quenched  the 
bad.  This  is  the  law  of  love, — it  casteth  out  fear.  It  is  founded  on  the 
desire  both  to  feel  and  communicate  pleasure.  Now  let  us  apply  thc^ 
principles  to  practical  questions.  What  do  we  do  with  oar  criminals  ? 
'  -We  appeal  to  the  fears  of  their  nature  f  they  answer  that  appeal  aeoording 
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to  that  nature.  W«  provide  physical  force  in  the  police;  cunning  or  fraud 
in  the  detective.  The  robber  and  thief  do  not  cease  from  their  pursuits, 
but  they  meet  force  by  force,  and  cunning  by  cunning.  Further,  since 
there  is  a  pleasure  in  the  active  gratification  of  the  instincts  of  our  nature, 
the  thief  or  swindler  has  fully  as  much  pleasure  in  his  pursuits,  as  the 
ipeculative  merchant,  the  sportsman,  the  gamester,  the  philosopher,  the 
philanthropist,  in  his.  And  whilst  on  the  one  hand  the  pleasure  of 
active  exercise  increases  with  the  gratification  of  the  instincts,  the  re- 
itraining  motive,  fear,  diminishes  on  the  other,  in  proportion  as  the  eifect 
of  fear  becomes  better  known  or  familiar.  The  criminal  thus  becomes 
irreclaimable.  The  excitement  of  the  pursuit  calls  all  the  faculties  of 
his  nature  into  play ;  he  is  very  eamc  at,  very  ingenious,  and  often  very 
successful.  He  brings  science  and  philosophy  to  bear  upon  his  calling, 
and  sometimes  plans  and  executes  his  foray  upon  society,  with  a  pa- 
tience, a  genius,  and  a  skill,  which  if  directed  to  great  objects  would 
make  him  a  hero. 

Apply  these  principles  to  the  restrictive  measures  carried  out  and  pro- 
posed with  a  view  to  suppress  the  sale  and  use  of  alcoholic  drinks.  You 
require  in  the  firat  instance  a  special  detective  police — police  dressed  as 
other  men,  that  they  may  not  be  known  to  be  police — because  the  fear 
of  penalties  excites  cunning  attempts  to  watch  and  evade  the  ordinary 
agents  of  the  law.  Now  these  detectives  are  simply  hired  spies  or  in- 
formers,  men  who  by  their  dress  and  conduct  are  living  personations  of 
falsehood  and  duplicity,  who  practice  fraud  as  a  calling.  They  excite 
iresh  attempts  at  evasion,  cunning  is  now  used  to  out-scheme  the 
detective,  and  thus  demoralisation  takes  place  on  all  hands.  This  is 
why  espionage  is  shunned  as  much  as  possible  by  a  free  people,  for  that 
demoralisation  tends  inevitably  to  render  government  by  spies  more  and 
more  necessary.  I  am  very  ready  to  accept  at  their  full  estimate  the 
statements  which  are  made  iirom  time  to  time  as  to  the  value  and  success 
of  the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act,  in  the  suppression  of  gross  drunkenness 
and  flagrant  Sabbath  desecration.  I  do  not  think  they  need  be  ques- 
tioned. But  there  is  a  counterbalancing  evil  produced,  rt^ndering  it  at  the 
best  but  a  temporary  measure.  It  is  like  an  actual  cautery  in  surgery, 
or  a  powerful  medicine  in  a  tenibly  painful  or  dangerous  disease ;  it 
cannot  be  admitted  as  a  permanent  remedy  for  a  social  evil.  Abundant 
experience  shews  that  the  real  operation  of  all  such  acts  upon  the  people 
is  to  familiarise  them  with  habitual  and  systematic  evasion  of  the  law. 
Unlicensed  retailers  will  sell  drink,  and  set  up  shebeen  shops  ;  drinking 
clubs  will  be  established ;  spies  will  watch  the  spies ;  children  will  be 
trained  in  trickery  and  lying;  perjury  and  false  testimony  will  be  com- 
mon ;  bribery  and  corruption  of  the  police  and  detectives  will  be  prac- 
tised. These  have  all  resulted  already  ;  to  what  extent  no  one  can  ever 
know,  because  secresy  is  the  root  of  the  whole.  I  can  state,  however, 
that  since  the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act  came  into  operation  in  Edinburgh, 
peijury  and  criminal  prevarication  have  increased  five  fold.  All  this  is 
lurely  bad  enough  if  it  happen  on  one  day  of  the  week.  Would  it  be 
wise  to  have  it  going  on  every  day  ?*" 
*  At  the  ooadiuion  of  this  lecture  Vr  M'Ltron  torn  to  defend  the  police  of 
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And  yet  this  id  what  a  Maine  Liquor  Law  would  inflict  upon  ua,  Imf 
in  a  degree  tenfold  more  intensely  than  a  Sunday  act  only.  ConMire 
euch  a  law  vigorously  enforced  in  dtis  eountiy.  The  poliee  fbroe  would 
have  to  be  doubled  at  once  ;  infomiers  would  be  spread  over  the  whole 
land,  from  the  metropolis  to  John  o*  Groats'  and  the  Lands'  End.  They 
would  sneak  about  every  village,  they  would  watch  every  house,  they 
would  pocket  bribes  on  all  hands.  Every  creek  and  landing-place  would 
be  the  haunt  of  numerous  smugglers,  and  the  coast-guard  would  have  to 
be  indefinitely  increased.  The  information  alone  against  contraventions 
of  the  act  would  be  so  numerous,  that  the  courts  would  never  cease 
sitting.  In  the  metropolis  only,  with  its  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
people^  there  would  not  probably  be  fewer  than  3000  trials  at  the  Old 
Bailey  per  month.  And  when  the  detectives  were  detected,  as  they 
surely  would  be  when  they  had  to  give  evidence,  and  it  was  found  that 
hardly  without  exception  they  were  but  a  congregation  of  the  sneaking 
rascality  of  the  nation — what  then  ?  Physical  force  would  be  applied 
pretty  freely  to  them  I  suspect ;  and  the  law  must  draw  the  sword  in 
defence  of  spies.  But  this  Maine  Liquor  Law  is  no  new  thing  in  this 
country  ;  it  has  been  tried  before  under  much  more  favourable  circum* 
stances  than  the  present,  and  the  legislature  was  too  glad  to  get  it  re^ 
pealed  in  hot  haste.  About  a  century  ago,  spirits  were  as  cheap,  if  not 
cheaper,  in  England  than  now  in  the  United  States.  As  a  consequence, 
drunkenness  was  fearfully  prevalent,— far  more  so  than  at  the  present 
time,  bad  as  it  may  be.  A  strong  attempt  was  made  to  suppress  so 
horrible  a  state  of  things  by  legislative  means.  A  prohibition  of  the 
traffic  was  practically  decided  upon  by  requiring  every  retailer  to 
pay  L.50  a  year  for  his  license,  and  20s.  duty  was  laid  on  every  gallon 
sold.  Only  two  licenses  were  taken  out,  but  ardent  spirits  were  sold 
everywhere.  In  a  few  months  the  jails  of  London  alone  contain- 
ed 350  offenders,  21  per  cent  of  whom  perished  in  prison.  Within 
two  yeara  there  were  '13,000  convictions  under  the  act  in  the 
metropolis  only.  Yet  at  this  very  time  men  were  invited  to  become 
drunk  for  a  penny,  or  dead-drunk,  with  straw  to  lie  on,  for  two-pence. 
There  is  no  hope  that  a  Maine  liquor  law  will  ever  be  enacted  in  this 
country  ;  or  if  enacted,  continued  in  execution  for  three  months.  But 
let  me  remark,  that  the  public  advocacy  of  such  a  law  is  an  ominous 
warning  to  every  lover  of  his  country,  and  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
The  enactment  of  compulsory  religious  and  moral  observances,  and  a 
submission  to  them  by  the  people,  are  two  of  the  surest  signs  of  national 
degeneracy.  On  the  one  hand  they  show  that  the  politician  has  ceased 
to  have  faith  in  truth ;  on  the  other,  that  the  practice  of  religious  duties 
has  publicly  become  the  most  debased  hypocrisy.  But  while  the  people 
are  bowing  their  necks  to  the  yoke  which  has  taken  the  place  of  moral 
teaching  and  conviction,  they  are  cherishing  secretly  in  their  coward 

Edinburgh  from  the  impntationB  which  he  alleged  I  had  cast  upon  them.  He 
denied  that  thev  would  ]ead  men  into  crime,  and  Uien  betray  the  crimiDak  as  I 
had  hinted,  with  more  of  the  same  kind.  I  need  hardly  ear  that  I  made  no  refer* 
cnoe  to  any  special  bodv  of  police  whatever.  A  spy  may  be  an  holkeat  man— b 
his  way ;  hjprc/emUmal  detective  may  even  be  a  gentleman,  if  Iw  wiU. 
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heartt  a  thiiit  for  Tengeanee  agabst  the  reprefentatives  of  kw,  religioiii 
and  morals,  who  ihui  coeroo  them.  For  the  quarter  of  a  century  hefora 
the  great  French  Revolution,  the  compulsory  ohservance  of  religioua 
duties  was  vigorously  carried  out  in  France,  so  that  even  Voltaire  him« 
self  waa  made  to  go  to  confession.  When,  therefore,  the  advocates  of 
a  Maine  Liquor  Law  adduce  its  success  in  the  United  States  as  an  argu^ 
ment  for  its  introduction  into  this  country,  I  must  either  douht  wholly 
the  truth  of  the  allegation,  or  if  conceding  its  truth,  must  see  in  the 
fact  the  other  terrible  truth,  that  our  trans- Atlantic  brethren  are  already^ 
in  both  the  north  and  the  south,  on  the  very  verge  of  a  fearful  social 
catastrophe.  The  advocacy  of  a  Maine  Liquor  Law  will,  I  doubt  not, 
do  a  large  service  to  the  country,  by  calling  the  nation  back  to  a  consi- 
deration of  the  great  principles  of  religious  truth,  and  of  civil  and  religi. 
ous  freedom ;  and  I  trust  that  a  powerful  party  will  soon  be  organised 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  social  reforms  on  the  basis  of  those  prin. 
ci{des.  National  drunkenness  must  surely  he  included  in  the  number  of 
social  evils  requiring  reform. 

I  do  not  intend  in  all  this  to  argue  against  any  legislative  restraints 
whatever ;  I  speak  of  principles ;  those  restminta  are  questions  of  expedi. 
eney,  and  must  be  considei-ed  as  to  whether  they  are  safe  and  practicable. 
But  let  us  even  in  these  appeal  to  men's  reason  and  sense  of  justice  rather 
than  to  their  fears.  Is  it  reasonable  or  just  that  a  man  should  take  ad  van. 
tag^  of  the  weakness  of  another  and  help  to  make  him  drunk  ?  That  is  a 
crime  as  wicked  as  hocussing  with  other  drugs.  No  publican  should  per>. 
mit  drunkenness  in  his  house  on  pain  of  losing  his  licence ;  and,  in  particu* 
lar,  no  one  should  be  allowed,  whether  publican  or  not,  to  turn  a  di-unken 
man  out  of  his  house  into  the  streets,  without  shaiing  the  responsibility  of 
bis  acts,  or  sending  some  one  to  take  charge  of  him.  Every  means  should 
be  adopted  to  encourage  respectable  men  to  engage  in  the  trade,  so  that 
they  might  have  higher  motives  than  fear  to  restrain  them  from  evasions 
of  the  law  ;  for  respectability  is  a  submission  to  public  opinion.  Every 
man  committing  a  crime  when  drunk,  should  be  considered  more  guilty 
than  if  he  had  done  it  when  sober,  for  he  has  added  the  crime  of  destroy- 
ing his  own  power  of  self-control  to  the  other.  If  he  plead  the  weakness 
of  habitual  drunkenness  as  an  excuse,  he  must  be  treated  as  a  man  who 
puts  in  a  plea  of  irresponsibility ;  and  all  habitual  drunkards  should  be 
liable  to  a  judicial  inquiry  as  to  the  amount  of  their  power  of  self-control, 
and  sent  to  an  institution  for  their  special  management,  if  thought  ne- 
ceoary. 

Perhaps  a  reduction  in  the  retail  strength  of  ardent  spirits  might  ba 
worth  consideration.  All  attempts  at  adulteration  should  be  met  with 
a  withdrawal  of  the  licence  ;  for  the  drugs  used  to  adulterate,  by  inflam. 
ing  the  stomach,  and  enfeebling  the  nervous  system,  increase  largely  the 
temptation  to  drink,  and  aggravate  the  effects  of  the  poison. 

These  suggestions  will  appear  but  helpless  attempts  at  palliation  to 
those  who  are  very  hopeful  and  enthusiastic.  Nevertheless  I  mention 
them,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  further,  that  a  more  temperate  line  of 
polity  on  the  part  of  abstainers  will  be  much  more  effectual  than  that 
which  has  been  foUowed  lately.     If  the  teipperate  crusade  originally 
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commenced  in  1828  against  ardent  spirits  exclusively,  had  been  steadily 
canied  out^  not  only  would  the  consumption  of  them  been  greatly  checked 
by  this  time,  but  probably  a  law  of  stricter  regulation  of  the  sale  much 
more  practicable,  and  the  habits  of  abstinence  from  fermented  drinks 
more  general.  That  policy  would  have  been  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  inquiry  into  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  and  with  other  measuree 
of  enlightenment  and  counteraction  adopted  by  abstinence  societies. 

I  will  next  inquire  into  the  value  of  pledges  and  vows  of  abstinence 
as  checks  to  drunkenness.  Man  is  a  being  swayed  by  a  wonderful  variety 
of  impulses  or  forces ;  they  are  known  as  the  instincts,  emotions,  pas* 
sions,  motives  of  his  nature ;  they  all  have  desire,  or  aversion  as  a  fun- 
damental element.  Those  of  the  understanding  and  the  sentiments  are 
motives, — those  of  the  organisation  are  instincts  and  passions.  Thus 
the  desire  to  please  God,  or  the  love  of  God,  is  a  motive, — the  love  of 
life  for  its  own  sake  is  an  instinct.  The  maternal  love  of  human  nature 
is  equally  an  instinct,  an  emotion,  a  passion.  Man  is  a  social,  a  moral,  and 
a  religious  being,  and  has  corresponSing  desires  and  motives.  He  has 
desires  for  the  love  and  sanction  of  his  lellow-men,  and  for  the  approval 
of  his  own  conscience  and  of  his  God.  Vows  and  pledges  derive  all  their 
restraining  power  over  the  passions  from  these  desires  or  motives.  But 
it  is  obviously  necessar}'  to  the  vows  being  effective,  that  there  shall  be 
actually  operative  in  the  pledger  a  regard  for  the  opinions  of  his  fellow, 
men,  or  for  the  approval  of  his  conscience  or  of  his  God.  Now  that 
regard,  if  habitual,  constitutes  of  itself,  in  the  healthy  state,  a  motive 
sufficiently  powerful  to  restrain  the  desires  against  which  it  is  directed. 
As  to  one's  fellow-men  it  is  the  powerful  controlling  force  of  public  opi- 
nion,—as  to  God  it  is  the  strongest  feeling— the  religious—of  our  nature. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  man  who  feels  this  regard  is  ali^eady  a 
moral  and  religious  man  to  the  extent  of  the  feeling,  whatever  that  may 
be.  A  sincere  pledge  is  only  taken  after  these  motives  have  operated  on 
the  mind ;  it  is,  therefore,  in  fact  the  manifestation  in  action  of  the 
motives.  Her.ce  it  is  that  sincere  total  abstainera,  are  usually  moral 
and  trust-worthy.  But  the  pledge  may  be  worse  than  useless  ;  as  when  it 
develops  fear  and  its  concomitant — fraud.  All  religious  profession  Im- 
plies a  pledge  to  abstain  from  certain  gratifications,— and  open  indulgence 
in  these  leads  to  loss  of  character  for  consistency.  It  is  so  with  the  ab- 
stinence pledge.  If  a  man  desires  to  enjoy  both  the  forbidden  gratifica- 
tion  of  the  desire,  and  the  good  opinion  of  his  neighbours,  he  indulges  in 
secret ;  in  public,  is  remarkable  for  an  apparent  consistency.  This  is 
hypocrisy — a  more  dangerous  vice  than  drunkenness.  In  the  higher 
classes  of  society,  and  amongst  abstainers^  drunkenness  is  equally  a  dis^ 
gi*ace,  and  can  hardly  be  practised  in  secret.  £ut  another  drug  can  be 
substituted  for  alcohol,  namely  opium.  Now  it  is  well  known  to  the 
drug.trade  that  the  consumption  of  opium,  as  a  substitute  for  alcohol,  has 
increased  much  of  late  years,  and  is  still  increasing.  It  is  a  fact  that  Lau- 
danum and  solution  of  Morphia  are  ordered  by  quarts  for  private  consump- 
tion. I  have  heard  lately  of  a  person  with  a  limited  income  spending 
^70  a-year  on  opium.  Now  in  all  this  I  do  not  question  the  utility  of 
pledges.    A  pledge  is  a  bond  of  union,  as.  the  expression  of  a  cre^,«-«^t 
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11  its  mttn  UBe.  Doubtless  the  denfe  to  be  consistent  often  counterbalances 
desire  to  drink^ — then  also  it  is  useful.  And  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
mere  taste  or  smell  of  the  liquor  is  an  irresistible  temptation^  a  pledge 
of  rigid  abstinence  is  necessary,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  useful.  But  then 
these,  as  compared  with  the  great  mass  of  the  public,  are  exceptional 
cases.  Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing  for  restraining  men.  Wisely  said 
the  wise  man,  *'  with  all  thy  getting  get  wisdom ;"  and  this  brings  me 
to  the  most  valuable  method  of  all  adopted  by  the  Temperance  Societies 
for  the  abatement  of  drunkenness. 

The  Governor  of  the  world  teaches  wisdom ;  his  school  is  experience* 
All  created  things  go  to  that  school.  £very  animal  is  a  quick  scholar  too 
—much  more  apt  than  man.  Yet  to  man  no  teaching  is  proverbially  so 
effectual  as  experience.  Now  all  human  knowledge  is  but  the  accumu- 
lated experience  of  mankind  ;  all  science  is  only  experience  reduced  to  a 
portable  form,— -all  art  the  application  of  that  knowledge  to  practical  uses. 
It  is  ID  the  collection  and  diffusion  of  the  experience  of  mankind  as  to 
the  effects  of  alcohol  on  man,  and  the  practical  application  of  that  know- 
ledge to  the  abatement  of  drunkenness,  that  the  great  glory  of  the  tem- 
perance societies  consists.  It  is  a  fact  unique  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
—a  work  hkely  to  last  as  long  as  the  pyramids.  To  do  justice  to  the 
labours  of  the  temperance  societies  in  this  particular,  would  occupy  too 
much  of  our  time ;  I  will  say  no  more  than  this,  that  they  are  n^ulti- 
farious  and  incessant.  The  practical  question  is, — are  they  sufficient 
to  attain  the  object  aimed  at  ?  Are  voluntary  associations,  however 
powerful,  equal  to  the  mighty  undertaking  ?  I  think  not ;  and,  there- 
fore, more  effectual  means  should  be  attempted. 

If  it  be  true  that  drunkenness  is  a  great  social  and  political  ques- 
tiony»-and  of  that  no  man  who  has  examined  the  subject  can  doubt, — the 
diffusion  and  practical  application  of  the  knowledge  that  would  abate  it 
ought  to  be  a  national  concern.  I  would  suggest,  therefore,  to  abstinence 
societies,  that  steps  be  immediately  taken  to  this  end,  and  I  can  conceive 
no  more  effectual  method  than  making  a  knowledge  of  tl>e  pernicious 
effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  a  part  of  that  knowledge  of  common  things 
which  every  British  child  ought  to  possess.  Many  years  will  not  elapse 
before  a  national  system  of  education  will  be  established  in  this  country  : 
established,  I  for  one  trust,  on  a  religious  but  not  a  sectarian  basis. 
Preparatory  to  that  grand  epoch  of  social  development  (for  it  will  be  as 
momentous  in  its  results  as  the  discovery  of  printing  has  been),  we  must 
be  ready  with  some  simple  methods  of  communicating  to  the  }'outh  of 
this  country  such  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  exist 
as  they  will  be  able  to  comprehend ;  leading  them  onward  from  simple 
but  great  truths  to  more  interesting  details.  And  in  mooting  this  plan, 
I  cannot  but  ask  permission  to  say,  that  we  ought  all  to  view  with  great 
satisfaction  the  efforts  of  Dr  Hodgson  in  this  direction,  who,  although 
not  medical,  is,  I  doubt  not,  a  painstaking  and  valuable  instructor  of 
youth  in  the  principles  of  Human  Physiology  ;  and  I  trust  that  every 
ichool  in  Edinburgh  will  carry  on  this  most  important  reformation  in 
teaching. 
But,  as  beaiing  stnmgiy  on  this  point,  I  would  here  revert  to  those 
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physieal  conditions  wbich,  by  exercising  a  banefully  depressing  infitMnee 
on  the  general  health,  so  strongly  predispose  to  drunkenness.  I  am  m 
very  old  worker  in  the  cause  of  sanitary  science  and  the  public  health  ; 
many  a  miserable  home  have  I  investigated, — many  a  hard  day's  work 
of  statistics  have  I  encountered*  Having  thus  had  full  experienee  of 
sanitary  matters  in  all  their  bearings,  I  may  be  permitted  to  exprssa  an 
opinion  on  tho  subject,  without  troubling  you  with  details.  It  is  this* 
We  never  can  carry  sanitary  laws  into  effectual  execution,  however  jusC, 
however  simple,  however  well  devised,  unless  the  people — ^the  whole  people 
-"-are  instructed  in  the  conditions  necessary  to  healthy  existence.  It  is 
knowledge  alone  that  will  lead  the  people  to  co-operate  in  the  execution 
of  the  sanitary  laws,  and  it  is  this  knowledge  which  will  lead  the  people 
to  do  that  which  no  law  can  reach,  and  no  law  compel  them  to  do.  It 
is  now  an  admitted  truth  that  physical  and  moral  degradation  stand  in 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  Those,  therefore,  who  would  strike  at 
the  root  of  the  moral  degradation  of  the  people,  must  attack  at  their 
sources  those  conditions  which  degrade  the  people  physically.  And 
acts  of  parliament  cannot  effect  this  unless  the  convictions  of  the  people 
as  to  their  justice  and  importance  go  along  with  them.  But  to  right 
national  convictions,  national  knowledge  is  neees8Bry,-^to  national  know* 
ledge  a  well  devised  system  of  national  education. 

Now  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  should  halt  at  all.in  oar  attempts 
to  establish  model  lodging-houses,  wholesome  cottages  and  dwelling*  ibr 
the  poor,  baths  and  wash-houses,  and  all  the  various  sanitary  meaaurss 
the  advocates  of  temperance  desiderate.  On  the  contrary,  I  would  rather 
express  a  hope  that  measures  of  this  kind  should  be  more  decidedly,  and 
more  prominently  brought  before  the  public.  Why  should  the  cities 
and  boroughs  of  Scotland  be  without  an  active  and  efficient  ofiker  of 
health  ?  Why  should  not  the  temperance  societies  call  the  public  atten- 
tion more  frequently  to  the  consideration  of  sanitary  measures,  and  advise 
the  people  as  to  the  dangerous  condition  of  the  common-stain  of  the 
houses  of  Scotland,— to  the  bad  habit  of  sleeping  in  bed-closets  and  ill- 
ventilated  rooms, — to  the  need  of  training  the  children  in  habits  of 
scrupulous  personal  cleanliness,  as  a  foundation  for  purity  of  soul  as  well 
as  of  body,— and  to  the  over-crowding  of  the  people,  whether  m  their  places 
of  labour  or  their  dwellings.  Many  a  right-minded  employer  would 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  the  evils  he  inflicts  on  his  woric-people  by 
neglect  in  this  respect,  if  he  were  better  informed  ;  many  an  intelligent 
workman  would,  if  thus  instructed,  seek  those  employers  at  even  lees 
wages,  who  placed  him  in  conditions  such  that  he  was  not  selling  his 
health  and  life  together  with  his  time  and  toil.  Instruction  in  matteis 
of  life  and  health  would  tend  to  make  the  British  workman  self-reliant 
and  self-dependent,  as  a  free  man  should  be ;  that  is,  knowing  and  able 
to  secure  for  himself  the  conditions  necessary  to  healthy  life,  whidi  are 
not  merely  daily  bread,  in  the  limited  sense  of  the  word,  but  all  that, 
like  food,  is  a  necessity  for  sound  bodily  and  mental  existence. 

Yet  existence  simply  is  hardly  worth  living  for ;  man,  however  de- 
based, desires  more  than  that ;  and  if  he  can  secure  no  more,  then  be  )• 
debased  even  below  the  level  of  the  brate.    Pleasure  be  mutt-hava^  and 
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th«  higher  die  better.  Now  amongst  the  eagiunoai  tneaiures  adopted  by 
abstioenoe  locieties  to  abate  drunkenness,  that  of  substituting  other  plea^ 
lures  for  the  sensual,  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  But  I  would  ask 
permission  to  throw  some  light  upon  this  matter,  especially  with  reference 
to  the  kind  of  pleasures  that  may  be  substituted. 

What  pleasure,  which  being  entirely  innocent  and  beneficial,  is  the 
most  like  that  excited  by  alcoholic  drinks  ?  I  answer,  the  pleasure  ex. 
eited  by  the  natural  stimuli  to  the  vital  functions.  These  are,  pure  air, 
abundant  food,  plenty  of  sunlight,  exercise  and  play  of  all  the  limbs. 
Who  has  not  felt  that  delightful  exhilaration — that  absolute  sense  of 
physical  enjoyment — which  a  day  spent  in  the  country  affords  ?  And  who 
doa  not  know  that  the  poor  man,  of  all  men,  delights  in  little  pets  that 
tell  of  life  and  nature — a  fuchsia  or  geranium  in  the  window,  very  dusty 
and  very  sickly  it  is  true,  yet  still  beloved, — or  a  caged  bird  singing  as  if 
for  very  life.  Now  is  it  not  worth  a  strong  effort  to  attain  the  boon  for 
our  town's  people,  of  a  day's  run  into  the  country  as  often  as  practicable  ? 
I  know  well  that  the  abstinence  societies  organise  excursion*trains  for 
this  purpose,  but  they  are,  I  think,  poor  substitutes  for  what  is  needed. 
Why  should  there  not  be  an  excursion. train  every  day,  and  to  suit  all 
classes?  A  day's  visit  to  nature  as  she  is  ''at  home"  cannot  be  made 
amidst  a  crowd.  She  is  far  more  charming  in  solitude  or  with  one  or 
two  companionable  friends.  Crowds  belong  to  towns  and  cities,  not  to  her. 
Next  to,  or  co-equal  with,  the  pleasures  of  nature,  I  would  place  domes* 
tic  pleasures.  Lectures,  soirees,  and  amusing  speeches,  music  and  capi* 
tal  songs  may  be  all  very  good  in  the  absence  of  anything  better;  but 
there  is  no  place  like  home.  When  the  Roman  emperore  desired  to  keep 
the  people  quiet,  they  provided  bread  and  shows.  Com  was  brought 
expressly  from  Egypt,  and  magnificent  amphitheatres,  brilliant  with  gold 
and  marble,  accommodated  thousands.  Far  otherwise  is  British  civiliasa- 
tlon.  Its  roots  are  in  the  pleasures  of  home  and  its  social  enjoyments. 
Now  what  sort  of  a  home  has  the  artizan,  and  what  pleasures  has  he 
there!    Nay,  what  can  he  have? 

If  you  would  carry  out  the  principle  of  substitution,  you  must  create 
fiew  desires,  by  education,  as  well  as  offer  new  sources  of  pleasure;  and 
at  the  same  time  jou  must  offer  ample  freedom  of  choice.  The  picture* 
galleries  and  museums  are  open  on  holidays  it  is  true  ,*  and  it  is  most 
gratifying  to  find  that  100,000  persons  visited  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  last  year,  being  an  increase  of  99,000.  But  we  may  have 
lomething  more  than  this.  A  taste  for  arts,  for  botany,  and  for  natural 
history  must  be  diffused  through  the  mass  of  the  people  (I  don't  know 
why  we  should  not  include  chemistry  and  physiology) ;  and  then  the 
crowds  would  do  something  more  than  look  with  curious  wonder  at  the 
objects  before  them.  There  are  several  sedentary  and  mechanical  oecu. 
pstions  very  favourable  to  meditation,  and  quiet,  simple,  scientific  re- 
•eareb.  Gardeners,  ploughmen,  shepherds,  tailors,  shoemakers,  masons^ 
have  occupied  their  minds  ere  this  with  matters  of  thought  in  every  dei* 
partnient  of  culture,  and  have  won  themselves  a  name  among  men. 
And  I  am  quite  sure  that  in  this  direction  there  is  much  latent  genimf, 
or  at  kast  capacity  for  mental  eulture,  if  there  were  but  a  time  and  a 
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place,  for  tbeir  minds  to  vrork  in ;  and  therefore  much  has  to  be  done  in 
the  way  of  providing  new  sources  of  higher  gititification  for  our  general 
population.  Here,  then,  are  untouched  stores  of  antidotes  to  drunkenness. 
The  season  of  youth  is  that  of  the  greatest  temptation,  and  youth  requires 
pleasures  of  its  own.  Asceticism  suits  age ;  it  blights  the  youthful  heart. 
Those  games  which  give  free  play  to  the  muscles  in  the  open  air  have 
always  charms  for  the  young.  All  that  is  required  as  to  these  is  to 
regulate  them  judiciously.  Music,  light  reading,  social  intercourse  of 
the  sexes,  are  natural  pleasures  of  the  young,  and  it  is  a  vain  attempt  to 
wholly  forbid  their  use.  The  mind  is  only  turned  to  attempt  a  fraudu- 
lent indulgence,  or  to  seek  in  secret  more. illicit  pleasures.  In  other 
words,  it  is  but  training  in  hypocrisy.  I  don't  know  whether  I  shall  be 
pardoned  for  alluding  to  dramatic  representations,  so  attractive  to  the 
young.  I  will  venture  to  say,  however,  that  deprived  of  their  meritri- 
cious  accessories,  and  purified  from  what  is  coarse  and  indecent,  they  may 
be  made  available  to  withdraw  our  youth  from  the  cider- cellai*  and  the 
gin-palace,  and  to  give  literary  refinement  and  culture.  With  regard  to 
the  less  educated  classes,  as  well  as  to  the  young,  we  too  often  commit 
the  practical  error  of  offering  to  them  such  sources  of  amusement  as  we 
prefer,  forgetting  the  difference  of  tastes,  and  that  we  must  meet  their 
desires  and  not  our  own. 

I  could  add  much  more  on  this  head,  but  time  presses,  and  I  will 
therefore  proceed  to  sum  up,  with  a  view  to  practical  results.  We  have 
seen  that  man  is  bound  by  the  will  of  God  to  certain  conditions,  and 
that  those  conditions  must  be  fulfilled,  if  he  would  attain  the  happiness 
here  and  hereafter  designed  for  him  by  God.  We  have  seen  that  the 
scheme  of  divine  government  is  wholly  moral,  and  aims  at  leading  man 
to  the  highest  objects  of  his  existence,  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  by 
changing  both  his  physical  and  moral  nature  according  to  a  certain  plan ; 
that  the  desire  for  pleasure  is  the  great  spiing  of  all  man's  actions,  and 
that  the  pleasurable  feeling  termed  love  is  the  essential  element  of  his 
best  and  holiest  impulses.  Without  this  there  can  be  no  moral  eleva- 
tion.  As  compai-ed  with  this  force,  all  legal  enactments  are  but  as 
stubble.  But  we  have  seen,  too,  that  man  is  bound  down  by  the 
laws  of  his  ten^estrial  existence,— the  flesh;  that  physical  conditions 
which  derange  and  degrade  his  corporeal  nature,  aflect  in  like  manner 
his  moral  and  spiritual ;  that  these  must  be  obviated  if  we  would  obviate 
the  moral  depravity  thence  arising  which  impairs  the  efficacy  of  the 
I4W  of  love ;  and  that  this  can  only  be  done  by  a  knowledge  of  the  will 
of  God  in  our  creation  and  preservation,  as  well  as  in  our  redemption. 

Now  this  knowledge,  so  necessary  to  man's  moral  nature,  is  scientific 
truth  and  revealed  truth.  It  may  be  communicated  by  the  schoolmaster, 
ot  by  the  clergyman ;  it  may  be  developed  by  the  statesman  and  the 
physician;  it  must  be  applied  to  the  wants  of  humanity  by  them  all. 
And  the  question  is.  How  can  all  this  be  accomplished  ?  The  truths  of 
science,  as  to  health  of  body  and  mind  are  so  simple  that  they  may  be 
easily  taught  with  any^other  branches  of  human  knowledge.  They  are 
ojuch  more  simple  than  doctrinal  truths ;  equally  simple  as  those  of  ^bo 
iigiixed  sciences*    The  habits  that  ought  to  be  formed  to  put  those  truths 
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Into  dafly  practice  are  very  easily  contracted  during  the  period  of  youths 
NV^hing  more  is  required  than  <£uly  training  accor£ng  to  a  well  digested 
plan.    So  much  for  the  school. 

AH  great  social  and  political  tmths  have  been  taught  to  the  people  by 
continuous  and  repeated  discussion  in  Parliament ;  and  all  great  political 
movements  have  been  executed  by  the  force  of  public  opinion  so  formed. 
A  zest  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  question  by  the  feelings  that  aro 
aroused,  and  the  interests — party  or  otherwise — that  are  at  stake.  The 
discussion  is  carried  on  simultaneously  in  the  journals  and  public  meet* 
ings,  and  in  private  societies.  It  would  be  useful  thus  to  discuss,  not 
only  the  abatement  of  drunkenness^  as  one  of  these  great  political  ques- 
tions, but  also  the  management  of  criminals^  the  principles  of  education, 
and  the  all  important  subject  of  sanitary  laws.  Now  I  do  not  think 
you  will  ever  have  these  questions  properly  debated  until  the  requisite 
knowledge  is  more  universally  diffused,  and  with  that,  the  conviction 
established,  that  medical  science  (the  science  of  human  nature)  and  the 
medical  profession  ought — in  the  interests  of  the  people — to  be  repre* 
sented  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  as  all  other  branches  of  human 
knowledge  already  are. 

How  can  this  alUimportant  knowledge  be  most  effectually  diffused  ? 
Afler  academical  institutions,  I  think  we  might  look  to  the  clergy  to 
assist  in  this  great  work.  We  have  seen  that  all  these  social  questions, 
involving  humanity  in  its  twofold  aspect,  are  necessarily  religious  quet. 
tions.  Now  the  nation  places  one-seventh  of  its  whole  time  in  the  hands 
of  the  clergy,  that  they  may  appropriate  it  to  the  moral  and  spiritual 
advancement  of  the  people.  In  the  early  period  of  civilization,  sanitary 
laws  were  part  of  the  laws  of  religion.  They  were  therefore  both  taught 
and  enforced  by  the  priesthood.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  Mosaic 
law  enjoined  sanitary  regulations,  having  for  their  object  the  protection  of 
the  Jews  from  communicable  diseases.  So  wise  were  they  that  that  people 
to  this  day  experiences  the  value  of  them.  Now,  after  the  captivity, 
these  sanitary  laws  were  read  in  the  synagogues  with  the  other  sacred 
books  on  the  Sabbath  day;  as  they  are  read  in  our  own  churches  and 
chapels.  Is  not  the  example  woithy  our  careful  consideration  ?  I  do 
not  presume  to  decide  categorically  what  the  clergy  should  do  in  this 
matter.  I  only  eaniestly  commend  it  to  their  notice.  But  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  as  the  people  advance  in  knowledge,  they  will  place  a 
far  higher  value  on  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  set  apart  for  instruction  and 
social  reform.  What,  let  us  ask  (as  they  shortly  will),  is  the  money 
worth  of  that  seventh  portion  of  the  national  time,  devoted  to  religious 
purposes  ?  The  national  income  has  been  estimated  by  the  Liverpool 
Financial  Reform  Association  at  650  millions.  If  we  take  the  national 
time  to  be  equal  in  value  to  the  money  results,  this  niakes  each  of  the 
8ix  days  of  labour  worth  nearly  110  millions.  But  let  us  value  the 
Sabbath  at  less  than  half,  and  each  one  is  equal  to  a  million  sterling  at 
least 

But  besides  the  time,  there  is  the  plant  and  staff  of  the  Establishment 
maintained  by  the  nation  for  the  application  of  tho  time.  There  are  the 
45  thousand  clergy  in  the  United  Kingdom,  constituting  a  large  militin 
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embodied  expressly  to  control  vice,  and  there  are  the  40  to  50  thooiand 
churches  and  chapels,— all  Cor  the  Sabbath  business  o^  the  nation.  The 
annual  cost  of  these^ — that  is,  maintenance  of  clergy,  interest  on  capital 
sunk,  wear  and  tear,  /be.,— cannot  be  less  than  twelve  millions.  Add  to 
these  Sunday  schools  and  other  Sabbath  works ;  and  I  think  the  clergy 
and  the  people*— no  matter  of  what  sect  or  denomination— will  all  agree 
at  least  in  this,  that  the  uses  to  which  the  Sabbath  may  be  put  are  too 
momentously  important  not  to  deserve  the  most  serious  consideration. 
How  is  it  that  about  one-third  of  the  people  never  enter  a  sacred  edifice  9 
Ts  it  because  the  services  of  the  church  are  not  suited  to  th^r  needs  i 
How  is  it  that  so  many  spend  the  day  in  dissipation  and  drunkeimess  % 
Is  it  that  there  is  nothing  to  occupy  their  minds  between  the  whisky* 
bottle  and  the  church  ?  What  ground  for  serious  reflection  in  the  fact, 
that  means  and  opportunities  so  immensely  valuable  should  be  thus 
wasted ! 

I  apprehend  there  is  great  scope  for  reform  here ;  and  if  so,  to  the 
clergy  the  duty  falls  of  doing  the  work.  Could  they  not,  I  would  ven*' 
ture  to  ask,  make  the  Sabbath  much  more  available  to  the  dififusion  of  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature?  Would  not  information  for  the  people  as 
to  those  physical  agents  which  affect  the  moral  element  and  lead  the  weak 
erring  flesh  into  a  snare,  be  appropriate  to  the  day  ?  Now,  I  know  that 
I  lay  myself  open  to  the  charge  of  gneat  presumption  in  thus  attempting 
to  point  out  any  change  in  the  course  of  clerical  duty.  I  hope,  however, 
that  I  shall  be  pardoned  these  suggestions  in  consideration  of  the  magni* 
tude  of  the  interests  involved,  for  I  believe,  ere  long,  the  very  frame* 
work  of  society  will  be  rudely  tried^  and  I  am  sure  it  is  only  religion 
that  can  knit  it  so  solidly  together  as  that  it  shall  i-esist  the  trial.  Hav« 
ing  these  convictions,  1  will  venture  to  add  fui*ther,  that  if  the  deigy 
are  to  teach  the  twofold  nature  of  sin,  and  its  connection  with  disease 
and  deformity,  it  is  necessary  to  success  that  they  become  students  of 
human  nature  in  its  twofold  aspect.  Hitherto  they  have  avoided  thisi 
in  so  far  as  its  practical  developments  in  medical  culture  and  art  are 
concerned.  The  spirit  has  had  almost  their  exclusive  attention ;  the 
flesh  has  been  almost  forgotten.  Nay,  I  believe  that  not  a  few  have 
been  repelled  from  the  study  of  mental  physiology  by  the  fear  that  their 
faith  might  be  corrupted  and  their  souls'  health  endangered.  It  is,  I 
know^  a  popular  opinion  in  the  religious  world  at  least,  that  the  study 
of  medicine  tends  to  irreligious,  and  materialistic  and  infidel  views.  AU 
this  is  a  fallacy,  and  unhappily  of  the  most  mischievous  kind.  The 
imputation  is  not  only  entirely  unfounded,  but  the  converse  is  the 
feet  Modem  medicine  is,  in  truth,  one  of  the  peculiar  institudoni 
of  Christianity.  The  medical  profession  have  the  task  assigned 
to  them  of  imitating  the  example  of  Christ  in  his  love  for  the 
bodily  welfare  of  mankind.  Like  him  they  go  about  healing  all  manner 
of  diseases  as  their  daily  occupation-— and  as  to  many  in  the  spirit  of 
their  master.  The  Lord  Provost,  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  New 
Town  Dispensary  held  the  other  day,  acknowledged  in  very  huidsoms 
terms  the  natuitious  serrices  to  the  poor  of  the  Medical  offioersy  addiof 
that  he  believed  it  was  a  peculiarity  of  the  professioa  in  Bdinbuigb. 
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Hu  Lordship  will,  I  am  sure,  excuse  me  saying  thftt  it  is  the  peeuliarity 
of  the  entire  profession  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  regard  to  medical 
charities.  And  even  when  the  services  rendered  to  the  poor  are  pro<« 
fesaedly  renumerated,  as  by  poor  law  authorities,  the  pittance  awarded 
would  be  altogether  insufficient  to  secure  the  necessary  care  and  kindness, 
without  the  sympathising  feelings  which  animate  the  majority  of  the 
profession.  A  modem  poet,  Barry  Cornwall,  has  done  justice  to  this 
trait  in  the  character  of  the  "  Parish  Doctor,"  and  I  will  ask  permission 
to  read  one  or  two  verses  of  his  poem :— • 

*•  I  travel  by  day,  I  travel  by  night, 
In  the  blistering  sun,  in  the  drenching  rain. 
And  my  only  pleasure,  in  dark  or  lignt, 
Is  to  help  the  poor  in  pain. 

•*  The  parish  Magnificos  pay  me, — What  ? 
Were  it  only  the  money  I  would  not  roam, 
But  eigoy  the  little  that  I  have  got, 
By  my  own  fireside  at  home. 

**  fiut  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  pain,  and  woe. 
Entice  me  on.    And  they  pay  me  well. 
When  I  beat  down  the  devil  disease^  you  know, 
'Tis  for  that  my  old  age  I  sell." 

One  moTB  illustration  I  will  give  of  this  kind.  Sanitary  principles 
apply  medical  science  to  the  health  of  the  people  in  all  their  relations, 
nd  «m  particularly  at  extinguishing  all  pestilences.  You  know  what 
they  have  achieved  already.  They  are  the  result  of  three  commissioni 
sf  enquiry.  Now  all  the  essential  particulars  necessary  to  the  success  of 
that  enquiry,  have  been  supplied  gmtuitously,  with  one  or  two  solitary 
exceptions,  by  medical  practitioners,  and  that  mainly  because  of  the  deep 
lympath}*  they  feel  for  the  preventible  sufferings  of  mankind.  I  believe 
I  am  quite  correct  in  stating,  that  the  sum  disbursed  amongst  the  medi'i 
csl  profession,  in  return  for  their  very  laborious  services  in  this  respect-, 
(extending  over  several  years),  is  not  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  annua) 
payment  made  by  this  country  for  the  support  of  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments in  the  West  Indies.  Yet  unborn  myriads  of  mankind,  will  bail 
that  movement  as  the  grandest  of  modem  civilization.  But  the  study 
•nd  praetiee  of  medicine  has  even  a  more  beneficial  influence  than  this. 
By  revealing  how  much  of  the  sins  and  offences  of  men  are  due  to 
the  infirmities  of  their  nature,  it  lays  the  foundation,  in  knowledge,  of 
that  law  of  mutual  forgiveness  and  forbearance,  which  is  the  law  of 
Christ.  It  thus  carries  a  conviction  to  the  heart  of  the  great  philosophy 
of  that  law.  It  shows  that  the  prayer  **  forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we 
forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us,"  is  not  an  appeal  to  the  justice  and 
inerey  of  God  only,  but  that  it  implies  also  the  exercise  of  Christ- like 
iympathies  in  the  supplicant  That  knowledge  also  assures  us,  how 
confidently  we  may  appeal,  when  utterly  broken  down  with  grief  and 
misery,  to  the  sympathising  love  of  Him  who  was  a  Man  of  sorrows  and 
wquainted  with  griefs.  And  he  in  particular  who  has  a  practical  know^ 
)«dgB  of  that  bodUy  mental  pain  which  leads  te  despair  and  suicide,  m^ 
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ferred  to  in  my  laat  Lectare,  can  comprehend  more  fuUy  the  terribly 
human  distress  which  led  our  Saviour  in  his  agonies  to  utter  that  de- 
spairing cry,  '*  My  God  !  my  G3d  !  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  roe  !"  I 
will  venture  to  occupy  your  time  with  one  special  illustration  of  the 
beneficial  results  of  medical  science,  in  developing  a  practical  spirit  of 
Christian  charity,  because  it  is  one  which  both  illustrates  perfectly  the 
operation  of  the  so-called  materialistic  and  infidel  views  of  medicine,  and 
the  powerful  effects  of  moral  suasion.  At  the  close  of  the  last  and  the 
beginning  of  the  current  century,  the  lunatic  was  treated  in  all  essential- 
particulars  as  a  criminal.  Theology  had  for  1000  years  done  nothing  to 
ameliorate  his  unhappy  fate.  He  had  his  keeper  and  his  cell ;  his  man- 
acles; fetters;  cords  cutting  deeply  into  his  flesh;  he  was  scourged 
and  tortui*ed  by  elaborately  ingenious  contrivances;  he  had  his  dai*k 
dungeon  and  his  damp  dirty  straw.  A  spectacle  to  the  curious,  he 
grinned  like  a  wild  beast  through  the  bars  of  his  cage ;  or  a  poor  butt  for 
the  ribald,  who  laughed  at  his  maniacal  fury  when  irritated,  and  at  his 
impotent  attempts  to  revenge  himself  on  his  persecutors.  Up  to  that  time 
medicine  had  trod  with  the  Church  in  the  footsteps  of  Aristotle,  that 
old  Greek  whose  philosophy  has  corrupted  Christianity  for  many  cen- 
turies, and  that  was  the  result.  In  the  very  agony,  however,  of  the  revol- 
ution in  France,  when  religion  was  utterly  prostrated,  and  the  goddess 
of  erring  human  reason  was  openly  and  impiously  substituted  for  the 
God  of  Eternal  truth  and  love.  Christian. faith  and  science  won  one  of 
its  noblest  achievements.  There  arose  amid  that  hurly  burly,  a  Chris- 
tian physician,  who  went  alone,  unarmed,  into  that  den  of  cursing,  mging 
maniacs,  the  Salpetridre  of  Paris,  his  faith  firm  in  the  truths  of  medi* 
cal  science ;,  his  heart  imbued  by  the  love  of  Christ.  Taking  them  one 
by  one,  he  spoke  words  of  consolation  and  love  to  the  sufferera ;  he 
struck  off  their  fetters  ;  he  cut  the  cords  from  out  their  flesh ;  he  bound 
up  their  festering  wounds ;  washed,  dressed,  and  fed  the  poor  outcasts ; 
»->and  ah !  what  a  triumph  of  love  and  truth  was  that — all  became 
peace.  For  many  years  since  the  lunatic  has  been  treated  not  only  like  a 
human  being,  but  like  a  rational  creature.  In  a  well  ordered  asyluroi 
no  mechanical  restraint  is  now  used  ;  the  government  is  wholly  moral ; 
It  is  founded  purely  on  a  warm  sympathy  for  the  infirmities  of  the  man* 
The  true  cause  being  known,  he  is  forgiven  his  violent  conduct  and 
brutal  language;  his  waywaitiness;  his  disobedience:  and  yet  he  is 
more  effectually  controlled  by  this  scientific  forbearance,  patience,  and 
gentleness,  than  by  foixe.  Now,  such  should  be  the  treatment  of  our 
prison  population,  for  the  same  principles  which  control  tind  humanist 
the  incorrigibly  insane,  will  equdly  humanise  and  control  the  incorri* 
gibly  vicious. 

I  could  multiply  illustrations  like  these,  of  the  practical  religious  value 
of  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  as  developed  by  medical  scirace,  but  I 
trust  I  have  said  enough  to  induce  the  clergy  and  schoolmasters,  eapeci. 
ally  the  younger  and  more  active,  to  abandon  any  fears  as  to  the  materia 
alistic  influence  of  human  physiology,  and  to  come  over  to  us  and  help 
us.    We  will  welcome  them  ail  right  cordially,  and  teach  them  all  of 
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our  knowledge  that  may  be  useful  to  them  in  as  practical  a  form  as  we 
can.  A  beginning  I  know  has  already  been  made  by  some ;  let  me 
suggest  to  them  a  higher  philosophical  ground.  I  rejoice  to  know  that 
Edinburgh  has  had  the  honour  of  establishing  the  first  Medical  Mission- 
ary Society ;  I  trust  it  will  be  the  first  to  apply  the  science  of  human 
nature  to  the  spiritual  and  moral  welfare  of  our  own  great  country. 

This  then  must  conclude  my  exposition  of  the  remedies  fer  drunken- 
ness. And  allow  me  to  impress  upon  your  attention  the  fact  that  the 
best  are  all  moral  means ;  and  that  they  all  aim  at  a  common  object^ 
namely,  that  of  placing  the  labouring  classes  of  the  people  as  nearly  as 
possible  on  an  equal  level  as  to  matters  of  education  and  useful  pleasures 
with  the  more  educated.  And  permit  me  to  compare  these  means  with 
those  recommended  by  others.  I  stand  firmly  amongst  the  advocates 
of  moral  suasion ;  you  have  heard  what  1  mean  by  that ;  you  have  lately 
bai  an  opportunity  of  hearing  what  legal  suasion  means.  Well  then, 
let  us  compare  the  two.  We,  the  advocates  of  moral  suasion,  rely  upon 
truth,  applied  by  the  enlightened  schoolmaster,  and  the  minister ;  legal 
suasion  relies  upon  acts  of  parliament,  clever  "  detectives,"  and  a  multi- 
plied police.  We  think  our  plan  is  at  least  the  cheaper.  A  good  school- 
master is  surely  worth  three  policemen,  and  as  easily  kept  as  two,  and  we 
have  the  clergy  into  the  bargain.  Legal  suasion  advocates  the  paternal 
principle  of  government — the  apology  and  the  necessity  of  trembling  ty- 
rants ;  we  advocate  the  principle  of  self-reliance  founded  on  self-know- 
led^ — ^the  power  and  the  pride  of  free  nations.  Legal  suasion  ends  in 
iegal  convictions  and  the  contaminating  atmosphere  of  police-courts,  and 
prisons ;  we  would  bring  men  to  moral  convictions  by  the  healthy  influ- 
ences of  Christian  charity.  Legal  suasion  attacks  intemperance  in  alco- 
holic drinks  only  ;  we  attack  intemperance  of  every  kind.  Legal  suasion 
attacks  but  the  thing  alcohol,  to  the  substitution  of  other  stimulants,  as 
opium  or  tobacco ;  we  attack  the  desire  for  them  all  by  raising  men  to 
a  higher  sphere  of  enjoyment.  Legal  suasion  may, — in  the  opinion  of 
many — must  fail  in  its  solitary  object.  If  our  method  do  not  attain  all 
we  desire  as  to  the  entire  suppression  of  drunkenness,  it  will  attain  ends 
nobler  even  than  that.  And  why  is  this  difference  ?  Not  otherwise 
than  because  that  method  termed  moral  suasion,  is  founded  on  the  power 
of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God  ;  legal  suasion  on  the  power  and  wisdom 
of  man  as  manifested  in  acts  of  parliament,  the  policeman's  truncheon,  and 
the  detective's  cunning. 

I  have  thus  completed  the  duty  I  have  been  invited  by  the  Total  Ab- 
stinence Society  of  Edinburgh  to  perform.  If  I  have  hurt  the  feelings  of 
any  man  by  what  I  have  scud  I  very  heartily  regret  it.  Let  me  offer  this 
excuse,  however,  that  I  have  appeared  in  this  Hall  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  so  appearing,  I  could  not  honestly  proclaim  another  man's  convictions 
to  be  my  own,  unless  they  were  so ;  nor  could  I  conceal  that  which  I 
believed  of  sufficient  importance  to  the  public  welfare  to  be  made 
known. 
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THE  UNITY  OF  THE  BIBLE ;  OR,  THE  IDENTITY  OF 
THE  PATRIARCHAL,  JEWISH,  AND  CHRISTIAN 
DISPENSATIONS.^ 

When  one  considers  the  characteristics  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  as 
these  are  exhibited  in  modern  Christendom,  it  matters  not  whether  we 
glance  at  its  Political  or  Ecclesiastical  condition,  we  find  war  to  the 
knife  loudly  declared  against  all  "  shams"  which  reverberate  hollowness 
or  betoken  insincerity  and  consequent  instability.  Redeem  us  from  the 
curse  entailed  upon  us  by  our  political  and  ecclesiastical  predecessors,  is 
the  watchword  that  blends  its  diversified  yet  harmonious  notes,  into  a 
Yoice  that  peals  its  ominous  thunder  across  the  firmament  of  Britain  as 
well  as  the  continent  of  Europe.  Earnestness — thoughtful  earnestness — 
stamps  the  knitted  brow  of  man  in  the  19th  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
Shall  the  prescriptive  arbitrariness  of  parchment  enactments,  it  is  indig- 
nantly asked,  eternally  dispossess  free-bom  man  of  the  rights  to  which 
nature — i.e,  the  God  of  nature — entitles  him  by  birth  ?  And  who,  we 
ask,  shall  forge  the  adamantine  chains,  that  shall  fetter  the  onward  course 
of  Humanity  ?  Nay,  let  us  rather  boldly  enquire,  where  is  the  coming 
man  that  shall  strike  the  fetters  from  the  limbs  of  those  who  are  conscious 
of  the  mission  they  are  called  on  to  accomplish, — the  destiny  which  they 
must  fulfil  ?  ^ 

Aggression, — and  aggression,  let  it  be  observed,  characterised  by  the 
resolute  bearing  to  which  we  have  referred,  thrusts  itself  on  our  notice  at 
every  step  we  choose  to  take  over  the  surface  of  Christendom.  Religious 
fanaticism, — armed  with  a  combination  of  barbaric  power  and  innumer- 
able hordes  of  "  whisker'd  pandoors  and  fierce  hussars,"  unwitnessed 
since  the  incursions  that  carried  devastation  and  destruction  to  the  de- 
clining Empire  of  Rome, — religious  fanaticism  threatens  to  bathe  its  inex- 
orable sword  in  the  blood  of  the  outraged  justice  and  liberty  of  the  WesU 
Romanism, — that  emerged  out  of  the  seething  sea  of  blood  which  deluged 
the  Latin  Earth,  as  if  reinvigorated  by  the  scent  of  the  coming  slaughter, 
has  rallied  and  remarshaled  her  scattered  forces,  and  stealthily  pre- 
pares to  pounce  on  those  she  foolishly  deems  her  destined  prey.  Hydra- 
headed  infidelity  rears  its  crested  front  in  the  van  of  the  embattled  hosts, 
that  lay  siege  to  the  citadel  of  Truth,  and  darts  its  deadly  virus  from  its 
envenomed  fangs  into  the  heart  of  hearts  of  the  Body-politic.  In  a  word, 
the  Spirit  which  presides  over  the  present  age  is  the  Genius  of  Destruc- 
tion,— a  Genius  which  once  and  again  has  been  evoked  from  the  unveiled 

1  The  Mosaic  Dispensation  Considered  as  IntitMliietory  to  Christianity.  Eigb^ 
Sermons,  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  at  the  Bampton  Lecture  for 
the  year  1866.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Arthur  Litton,  M.A,  late  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College.    8vo,  pp.  xix.  367.     London  :  Hatchard.     1856. 

The  Unity  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Rev.  Frederick  Denison  Mam^ee,  M.A. 
Maemillan  &  Co.  Cambridge. 

Christ  as  made  known  to  the  Ancient  Church :  An  Exposition  of  the  Revelakoo 
of  Divine  Grace,  as  unfolded  in  tlie  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  By  Uie  late  Robert 
Gordon,  D.D,  F.R.S.E.    Edinburgh  :  Johnstone  &  Hunter.     1854. 

Chrifltology  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  Commentary  on  Uie  Messianie  Predie* 
tions.    By  E.  W.  Hdngstenberg.    Edinburgh  :  T.  &  J,  Clark,  George  St  1854. 
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penetraiia  of  the  palace  of  Divine  wisdom,  to  execute  the  mandates  of 
heaven's  high  King  in  the  Universe — a  Genius  which  pitilessly  immerged 
the  sensualised  inhabitants  of  the  older  world  with  a 'watery  deluge,  which 
i^  ofutimes  hathed  its  besotted  people  in  bloody  and  fiery  baptisms,  and 
which,  abominating  as  it  does  all  systems  of  fraud,  falsehood,  and  hypoc- 
risy, can  neither  extend  to  them  toleration  nor  endure  their  existence. 

But  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  we  blench  before  the  approach  of  the 
terrible  destroyer  ?   or  that  our  hearts  die  within  us— 

^  For  the  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings  to  the  blast, 
And  breathed  on  the  hce  of  the  foe  as  he  passed  ?** 

Forbid  that  we  should!  Are  we, — the  hereditary  surJcessors,  by  "divine 
right,"  of  the  apostolic  defenders  of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,— 
not  firmly  persuaded  that  "  the  Kinj^  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords"  is  a 
God  of  order  and  not  of  confuaion  ?  That  the  law  of  love  is  steadily,  and 
though  progressively,  not  the  less  certainly  acquiring  supreme  and  para- 
mount ascendency  in  the  Universal  Divine  Kingdom,  which  has  been 
established  in  the  earth  ?  Has  it  been  recorded  in  the  annals  of  history 
that  a  surviving  family  rode  victoriously  over  the  ruins  of  a  submerged 
world,  and  was  ushered  out  of  the  ark,  as  from  the  cradle  of  a  second 
«nd  fresh  creation  ?  And  that  a  Christian  brotherhood  survived  the 
bloody  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  escaping  to  Pella, — ^a  social  brother- 
hood which  within  its  expansive  and  all- comprehending  grasp  has  girdled 
iHe  vide  world  of  Humanity  with  the  bonds  of  love  ?  And  shall  doubt 
tlend  with  our  settled  conviction  that  the  ultimate  reconstruction  of 
^ety  and  the  restoration  of  the  church  will  demonstrate  that  order  and 
barmony  are  the  results  of  the  conflicting  principles  that  in  our  day 
itniggle  as  of  old  for  supremacy  ? 

Our  readers  do  not  require  to  be  informed,  that  that  thorough-going 
earnest  spirit  of  aggression  which  characterises  modern  man,  is  displaying 
itself  in  the  most  inveterate  antipathy,  and  bitterest  hostility,  to  the  re- 
ligious creed  of  Christendom.  And  never  did  a  louder  cry  emanate  from 
the  devoted  enquirers  after  truth,  demanding  the  solution  of  the  problem 
that  has  taxed  the  mind  of  the  race,  since  the  dawn  of  its  intellectual 
day.  The  Early  Fathers, — whom  a  reverence  for  antiquity  has  clothed 
with  the  possession  of  intellectual  stature — sagely  intimated  their  sur- 
mises regarding  the  theory  which  affords  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  difficulties  that  encounter  the  student  of  the  scheme  of  Providence. 
Papal  authority  however,  silenced  the  "  questionings  of  nature  "  as  well 
as  of  religion,  in  the  minds  of  "  faithful  sons  of  the  church,"  taught  to 
yield  meek  and  humble  submission  to  the  vicar  of  Christ ;  but  even  the 
minions  of  the  inquisition  could  not  deter  a  Galileo  from  exclaiming,  "  II 
muovo," — "  It  moves."  And  certainly  the  intellectual  strides  which  the 
unfettered  mind  of  Europe  took  at  the  reformation,  amply  confirmed  the 
•uraiises  of  previous  enquirers,  and  enabled  later  writers  to  sketch  the 
]^gue  outlines  of  the  progress  of  humanity,— as  has  ahready  been  executed 
in  attempts  to  educe  a  philosophy  of  history. 

Infidelity  has  proffered  an  hypothesis,  purporting  to  account  for  the 
gmdual  devebpment  of  mankind  in  accordance  with  which  a  return  of 
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the  golden  age  of  the  heathen  mythology  is  anticipated  as  the  fulfilment 
of  the  longing  of  the  human  heart, — an  hypothesis  contradicted  by  the 
experience  which  meets  our  eye  in  the  stereotyped  mental  infantility  and 
imbecility  of  nations  and  peoples  whose  ancestors  marched  in  the  vanguard 
of  the  ancient  world. 

Romanism, — a  romanised  disciple,  at  least — for  with  a  subtlety  charac- 
teristic of  a  system  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  piotis  frauds,  the  fisherman's 
seal  is  withheld  while  Rome  reaps  the  advantage  that  accrues  from  in- 
dividual labourers  in  her  service, — Romanism  has  tendered  the  world  a 
•*  theory  of  development"  that  deliberately  accounts  for  and  sanctions  the 
worship  of  "  old  bones  and  old  rags,"  as  well  as  of  "  the  King  of  kings 
and  Lord  of  lords." 

Protestantism, — the  sole  aim  of  whose  dauntless  advocates  is  the  eli. 
mination  of  godlike  truth, — has  indeed  coped  with  the  difficulties  of  the 
world  problem,  with  greater  success.  It  has  been  shewn,  that  just  as 
**  God  brings  every  man  through  that  kind  of  discipline  best  suited  to 
his  constitutional  peculiarities,  and  to  the  production  of  those  results 
which  it  is  his  pleasure  to  have  produced  ;  so  the  world  itself  has  been 
brought  through  a  similar  course  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture  pre- 
panitory  to  the  coming  of  Him  who  was  manifested  to  destroy  the  worb 
of  the  devil  and  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness  :" — that  a  succession 
of  philosophical,  moral,  political  and  religious  creeds,  demonstrated  by 
their  signal  failure  to  regenerate  Humanity  the  clamant  necessity  for  the 
spiritual  and  universal  Christian  creed,  which  eventually  supplanted  and 
superseded  them ;  and  that  the  advent  of  Christ  occurred  at  a  period,— 
**  the  fulness  of  times" — the  most  approprate  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
subservient  to  the  attainment  of  the  grand  object  of  his  mission  to  earth. 

Nay  more ;  such  an  exact  and  unbroken  parallelism  "  has  been  shewn 
to  be  maintained  between  the  3  cycles  of  revelation" — t.  e,  between  the 
periods  dating  from  the  Creation  to  the  Deluge, — from  the  Deluge  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  to 
the  end  of  the  current  present  age, — that  scepticism  itself  has  been  com- 
pelled  to  admit  the  existence  of  **  a  supreme  adapting  hand  "  in  the  har- 
monious scheme  of  providence. 

But  while  we  gratefully  acknowledge  the  value  of  these  contributions 
to  Theology,  and  that  they  have  augmented  to  no  inconsiderable  extent 
the  cumulative  argument  in  favour  of  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of 
the  Word  of  God, — ^that  *'  Christianity  is  the  direct  work  of  providence," 
—we  do  not  apprehend  that  we  lay  ourselves  open  to  the  charge  of  de- 
tracting from  the  merits  of  those,  or  of  other  apologists  of  Christianity, 
when  we  assei-t  that  the  age  in  which  we  live  demands  a  line  of  proof 
different  from  that  which  has  hitherto  been  pursued  on  this  all-engroas- 
ing  subject. 

Maurice, — not  to  mention  others  of  the  school  with  which  he  is  gen- 
erally associated, — ^has  awakened  a  spirit  of  enquiry  which  no  antiquated 
method  of  treatment  will  suffer  either  to  exercise,  or  to  charm^  to  indolent 
and  inconsiderate  repose.  Voluminous  as  are  the  essays  and  discourses 
that  have  poured  from  his  fertile  pen,  and  ranging  as  these  do,  over  the 
vast  extent  of  surface  comprehended  within  the  poles  of  our  dieological 
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system,  we  must  presume  upon  an  acquaintance  with  their  general  char- 
acter ;  and  while  sedulously  guarding  ourselves  from  suhscribing  to  those 
views  which  attach  to  them  their  peculiarities,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
heartily  admit  that  the  object  which  is  steadily  pursued  throughout  their 
productions,  viz.,  to  withdraw  the  minds  of  men  from  contemplative  spec- 
ulations regarding  the  kingdom  and  church  of  the  future,  and  fix  their 
attention  on  the  discharge  of  those  social  and  religious  duties  demanded 
of  them  in  their  varied  relationships  as  members  of  a  present  Univer- 
sal Divine  Kingdom,  deserves,  as  we  believe,  it  has  generally  received, 
the  warmest  commendation. 

In  the  work  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  he  addresses  him- 
»lf  to  the  elucidation  of  those  "  principles  concerning  the  relation  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  economy"  which  he  has  deduced  from  a  single 
epistle, — viz.,  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, — lectures  on  which  were  pub- 
lished in  1846, — and  proceeds  to  shew  that  these  are  "  also  the  principles 
which  connect  together  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  that 
these  in  fact  constitute  the  Christian  religion,  which  Bishop  Warburton, 
who  founded  the  course  which  he  (Maurice)  was  delivering,  had  de- 
sired his  lectures  to  prove,  by  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church. 

But  let  us  listen  to  the  statement  of  his  object  in  his  own  words, 
which  are  as  follows : — 

"  Instead  of  beginning  from  our  Lord,  considered  simply  as  the  man 
of  Nazareth,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  first  three  Gospels,  just  as  much  as 
the  fourth,  begin  with  assuming  Him  to  be  the  Son  of  God  and  the  King 
of  men.  To  shew  how  he  fulfilled  these  characters  is  their  object.  All 
the  discourses  and  acts  which  they  attribute  to  Him  are  simple  and  natu- 
ral upon  that  hypothesis,  unintelligible  and  incoherent  upon  any  other- 
It  will  be  the  purpose  of  my  first  lecture,  to  make  good  these  assertions, 
first,  from  a  consideration  of  those  facts,  which  are  common  to  the  three 
Gospels,  then  by  an  examination  of  their  characteristic  differences.  In 
the  next  lecture  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  that  the  epistles  of  St.  James, 
St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul,  illustrating  and  illustrated  by  the  events  recorded 
in  the  Acte  of  the  Apostles,  exhibit  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God  and 
his  kingdom  in  another  stage,  and  under  three  distinct  aspects  ;  but 
just  as  personally,  just  as  livingly  as  the  Evangelists  themselves  do.  Fin- 
ally,  that  the  Gospels  apd  Epistles  of  St.  John  harmonise  those  aspects 
of  this  Kingdom  which  we  have  traced  in  the  other  Evangelists,  and  in 
the  other  Apostles,  and  that  the  Apocalypse  conducts  the  history  to  a 
crisis,  while  all  the  other  books  have  been  prophesying  of  a  crisis,  which 
is  the  full  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  God  and  his  kingdom,  and  shews 
that  as  it  was  the  kingdom  which  fulfilled  the  meaning  of  all  Jewish  in- 
stitutions and  prophecies,  so  it  would  be  the  real  foundation  of  all  human 
society  af^er  these  institutions  were  dissolved.  If  the  facts  looked  at,  in 
the  most  simple  manner  should  seem  to  bear  out  these  conclusions,  the 
arguments  which  Baur  and  his  school  have  used  to  prove  the  diversity 
and  contradiction  of  the  New  Testament  books,  will  establish  their 
unity.  The  arguments  which  Strauss  and  his  school  have  used  to  prove 
that  they  embody  the  conception  of  something  transcendently  human, 
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will  shew  that  their  basis  is  essentially  divine.  Finally  the  belief  of 
their  authority  will  not  depend  upon  an  acquaintance  ¥rith  old  traditions, 
or  upon  our  power  of  understanding  ingenious  special  pleas,  but  upon  the 
testimony  of  eighteen  centuries,  which  will  declare  whether  such  a  king* 
dom  as  that  which  the  New  Testament  says  would  come  into  existence 
has  come  into  existence  or  no." 

Now  deep  as  is  the  impression  that  remains  stamped  upon  our  minds 
after  a  perusal  of  this  valuable  treatise,  that  mankind  are  the  subjects  of 
a  Universal  Divine  Kingdom, — that  the  Son  of  God  who  was  "  mani- 
fested in  the  flesh  "  1800  years  ago,  is  that  universal  king  whose  bene- 
ficent rule  dates  from  the  ever- retiring  accession  to  the  ministry  in  the 
government  of  this  terrestrial  sphere,  and  who  equally  conducted  the 
administration  of  divine  affairs  during  the  patriarchal  and  Jewish,  as 
he  at  present  administers  them  during  the  rolling  course  of  the  Christian 
economy, — we  say,  deep  as  is  this  impression,  does  it,  after  all,  obtrude 
the  diflficulties  that  encompass  the  consideration  of  the  world's  problem  ? 
Does  it  really  reduce  to  silence  the  plausible  objections  of  modem  scep- 
ticism ?  Is  the  rationalist  who  rises  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
"  unity  of  the  New  Testament "  less  ready  to  exclaim  that  "  the  high 

rtical  and  moral  value  of  the  choicest  Hebrew  literature,  is  tarnished 
an  arrogant  nationality,  and  an  uncharitable  feeling  towards  the  rest 
of  mankind  ;  and  if  a  few  prophets  pleaded  nobly  in  favour  of  sincerity 
and  justice,  their  precepts  were  neutralised  by  precedents  which  under 
the  name  of  religion  justified  treachery,  exclusiveness,  and  cruelty?" 
Or  less  inclined  to  adopt  the  language  of  modem  scepticism — *^  Have  we 
any  right  to  say  that  the  Christian  church  is  a  mere  expansion  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  a  peifect  flower  coming  out  of  a  bud  ?  Are  not  exclusion, 
war,  persecution,  extermination,  set  forth  as  principles  of  the  one  ;  com- 
prehension, peace',  forgiveness,  regeneration,  of  the  other?  Is  it  ponible 
to  speak  of  the  same  Being  as  the  author  of  both  ?  Is  it  possible  for 
any  one  heartily  to  sympathise  in  the  fruits  of  the  Gospel,  who  does  not 
shrink  with  a  kind  of  horror  from  the  acts  enjoined  by  the  Isvaelitish 
law?" 

We  at  least,  trow  not,*^and  while  we  would  neither  wish  to  undervalue 
or  ignore  the  existent ''  evidences  of  Christianity  "  as  they  have  hitherto 
been  presented  to  the  minds  of  men,  we  do  in  common,  we  believe,  with 
a  numerous  and  increasingly  augmentbg  clasg  of  the  intelligent  com- 
munity, desiderate  a  course  of  demonstration,  adapting  itself  to  the  ten* 
dencies  of  the  age,  that  will  in  fact  prove  a  counteractive  to  the  crudities 
and  plausibilities  ever  and  anon  emanating  from  the  pen  of  the  disciples 
of  what  is  commonly  designated  the  school  of  progress. 

''  The  most  capable  argument  hitherto  offered,"  says  an  accomplished 
living  writer,  who  himself  has  added  a  "  new  tribute  "  to  theology,  "is 
undoubtedly  that  arising  from  the  conteeutiee  nature  of  the  three  diipen* 
satioM,"  Nor  do  we  deny  that  Maurice  has  succeeded  in  diseeroing  a 
succession,  of  which  preceding  apologists  have  availed  themselves  in  de- 
fending at  once  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  and  the  articles  and  con- 
stitution of  the  church  to  which  they  belonged.  It  requires  but  the 
most  cursory  glance  at  his  writings  to  convince  one,  that  in  his  estim* 
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fttion  a  Bucceisioa  of  dispensations  was  demanded,  by  the  education  which 
the  All-Father  of  humanity  was  imparting  to  his  "  giant  pupil" — the 
world. 

**  Adopt  our  view  of  it,"  says  he,  in  a  passage  selected  at  random,  in 
which  he  is  referring  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  "  and  we  see  the 
eternal  grounds  of  the  precepts  in  two  principles,  alike  involved  in  the 
constitution  of  man  each  developed  in  He  due  eecuon,  (one  by  the  teacher 
who  had  the  veil  over  his  countenance,  the  other  by  him  who  came  to 
shew  forth  the  express  image  of  God  in  human  flesh,)  each  to  be  upheld 
Tor  the  sake  of  the  other,  each  losing  its  own  stability  when  the  other 
ia  forgotten." — (Kingdom  of  Christ,  pp.  340-1.) 

Not  only  so ;  '^  these  documents,"  we  find  him  stating  in  another  pas- 
sage, in  allusion  to  the  Bible,  "  profess  to  reveal  a  constitution  which  is 
deekred  to  be  the  divine  constitution  for  man.  It  is  i-evealed  first  to  a 
particular  family,  then  to  a  particular  nation,  then  through  that  family 
and  nation  to  mankind.  But  this  revelation  is  a  history.  The  acts  of 
this  family  and  this  nation,  and  the  acts  by  which  their  possession  be- 
comes an  universal  one,  embody  the  discovery.  The  oppositions  which 
arise  without  and  within  this  family  and  nation  to  the  principle  upon 
which  they  are  founded,  explain  to  us  the  contradiction  between  the  will 
of  man  and  the  order  in  which  he  is  placed.  They  make  us  conscious  of 
the  existence  of  two  societies,  one  formed  in  accord h  nee  with  the  order 
of  God,  the  other  based  upon  self-will." — (Ibid  pp.  225-6.) 

It  would  betray  the  grossest  ignorance  as  well  as  injustice,  to  question 
the  fact  that  Maurice  has  discovered  the  clue  which  will  eventually  lead 
to  our  escape  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  dreary  tortuosities  and  difficulties 
into  which  proceeding  enquirers  have  plunged  their  credulous  disciples. 
We  shall  not  be  deterred  however  by  such  a  frank  acknowledgment  from 
pointing  out  the  defects  of  the  system  which  he  has  so  elaborately  wrought 
out,  and  in  doing  so,  we  shall  not  attempt  what  our  limits  do  not  admit 
of,  a  detailed  review  of  his  writings,  but  present  our  readers  with  the 
system  which  we  deem  it  quite  possible  to  construct  from  the  materials 
scattered  through  the  scriptures  of  truth. 

Before  addressing  ourselves  to  the  immediate  subject  in  hand,  we  re- 
gard it  a^  an  indispensable  preparative  to  its  full  comprehension,  that  we 
should  allude  to  the  law  of  development,  which  we  may  unhesitatingly 
assert  pervades  the  universe. 

"  Man  is  a  microcosm,"  has  become  such  a  trite  observation,  that  we 
nm  the  risk  of  sacrificing  the  depth  of  nieaning  which  is  stored  up  in 
its  laconic  brevity.  Were  it  possible  to  apply  the  most  microscopic  cap. 
abilities  of  observation,  to  the  tedious  tardiness  of  the  development  of 
the  physical  and  mental  constitution  of  man  ;  find  e.y.  that  at  the  ter- 
mination of  every  septenniad  of  human  existence  the  particles  which  formed 
the  materiel  of  the  physical  system  had  given  place  to  a  similar  yet  a 
new  fh^Hque,  and  that  coincident  changes  had  been  effected  in  the  opin- 
ioDs,  sentiments,  fears,  and  hopes,  i^,  in  the  mind  of  the  individual,  in 
accordance  with  certain  invariable  laws ;  we  say  were  it  possible  to  con. 
struct  a  sort  of  graduated  scale  of  the  physical  and  mental  development 
of  the  individual  man»  we. should  have  sketched  the  outlines  of  human 
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progreBsion,  to  the  full  comprehension  of  which  sociology,  the  man. 
Science, — ^the  real  "  science  of  sciences"  must  yet  address  itself.  When 
the  professions  of  the  various  -ologies,  -onomies,  and  -osophies,  shall  have 
presented  the  world  with  the  facts  cognisable  by  their  respective  sciences, 
as  well  as  with  a  tabular  view  of  their  classifications,  then,  but  not  till 
then,  may  we  expect  to  raise  the  superstructure  which  requires  such  a 
massive  and  secure  foundation,  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  will  we  com- 
prehend the  full  significancy  of  the  golden  saying,  ^'  man  is  a  micro* 
cosm." 

Rudimentary  as  is  the  present  condition  of  this  noble  science,  and  de- 
pendant upon  the  previous  evolution  of  the  subordinate  sciences  for  its 
perfection,  we  are  yet  not  wholly  ignorant  of  the  foundation  principles  on 
which  it  rests.  However  incompetent  it  may  be  as  yet  for  us  to  arrange 
with  anything  like  mathematical  precision  a  detailed  chart  exhibiting 
the  continuous  development  of  the  material  and  spiritual  constituents  of 
the  mundane  system,  we  must  gratefully  acknowledge  the  partial  efforts^ 
that  have  already  been  made  to  arrive  at  "  a  consummation  so  devoutly 
to  be  wished." 

Starting  from  the  solid  terrestrial  ball, — the  analogue  of  whose  develop- 
ment is  furnished  by  the  physique  of  the  individual  man, — not  to  men- 
tion  the  earlier  formative  process  by  which  in  accordance  with  the  nebular 
hypothesis,  it  assumes  its  spheroidal  shape,  the  geologist  has  exposed  to 
view  the  sedimentary  strata  and  rocks,  deposit^  in  the  course  of  ages, 
to  adapt  it  for  the  residence  of  its  future  inhabitants,  and  his  conclilsions 
beautifully  harmonise  with  the  concise  narrative  of  our  earliest  historic 
records.  Passing  to  the  spiritual  sphere,  the  ethnologist  satisfies  tbe 
presage  which  the  progressive  development  of  the  material  system  inspired, 
by  laying  before  us  the  series  of  epochs, — golden,  silvern,  brazen,  iron, 
&c., — into  which  the  histpric  life  of  the  past  has  been  divided.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  veriest  tyro  in  history  to  survey  the  past,  and  mark 
the  states  of  infancy  and  adolescence  through  which  humanity  has  passed 
to  maturity,  without  being  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  the  general 
views  we  have  indicated  ;  and  no  philosophy  of  history  can  be  attempted 
to  be  foisted  on  the  world  which  does  not  conform  to  the  tendencies  of 
opinion  in  this  new  direction,  in  confirmation  of  which  assertion  we  re- 
quire only  to  refer  to  the  '*  theory  of  human  progression." 

To  which  kingdom  of  nature— to  what  art  or  science—-  to  which  phi- 
losophy— shall  we  refer  that  does  not  exhibit  the  operation  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  develo|Pment  ?  Turo  we  then,  to  the  animate  or 
inanimate,  the  material,  the  vegetable,  or  the  animal  kingdom  of  nature, 
and  doesn't  every  tiny  blade  that  clothes  the  clammy  clay  with  its  ver« 
dure,  every  tinted  flower  that  displays  its  loveliness,  and  every  stately 
tree  that  adorns  the  eaith  with  its  umbrageous  foliage,  every  body, 
biped  or  quadniped,  of  an  animal,  rational  or  irrational,  beer  testimony, 
while  they  are  gradually,  yet  not  the  less  *'  fearfully  and  wonderfully, 
made,"  to  their  subjection  to  this  universal  law  ? 

Turn  we  to  the  arts  and  manufactures ;  and  doesn't  their  history,— 
a  histoiy  in  which  we  lean)  that  the  wigwam  of  the  child  of  nature  hst 
been  superseded  by  the  palatial  mansion, — the  wild  beast's  skin  by  ths 
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silken  drapery  of  the  19th  century, — ^the  tedious  pack  horse  by  the  fiery 
rapidity  of  modem  locomotion, — bear  witness  to  the  operation  of  the 
same  aJl-pervading  principle  of  progress  ? 

Turn  we  to  the  philosophical  sciences,  and  need  we  state  that  the  evo- 
lution of  ideas  as  exhibited  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  systematised  as 
it  has  lately  been  in  the  "  elements  of  psycology" — alone  illustrates  and 
is  explained  by  the  law,  in  accordance  with  whose  operation  its  expounder 
is  '*  enabled  to  see  in  the  intellectual  pha9e»  of  the  infant,  the  cliild,  the 
youth,  the  mature  man,  a  continuation  of  the  same  law,  which  pervades 
the  universe  at  large?" 

Or  turn  we,  in  fine,  to  political  science  ;  and  has'nt  the  heart-rending 
annals,  which  a  retrospective  survey  of  the  life  of  humanity  offers  to  our 
contemplation,  recording  as  they  do  the  emancipation  of  mankind  from 
arbitrary  despotism,  and  the  attainment  of  freedom  as  experienced  in  the 
self-governing  commonweal  of  the  new  world,  at  once  produced  the  con- 
viction that  principles  must  be  written  in  blood,  and  borne  indisputable 
eyidence  to  the  omnipotence  and  universality  of  the  law  of  develop- 
ment? 

Now  on  extending  our  contemplation  to  the  science  of  theology,  should 
it  reasonably  excite  our  astonishment,  that  in  perusing  the  history  of 
religious  opinions  and  doctrines,  a  similar  progress  is  observable  ?  Or 
that  in  offering  an  explanation  of  the  facts  of  revelation,  we  should  have 
recourse  to  the  operation  of  the  law,  in  accordance  with  which  an  exten- 
nve  mduction  authorises  us  to  infer  that  the  physical  and  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  universe  is  administered  ? 

Having  adverted  as  briefly  as  possible  to  the  foundation  principle,  on 
which  indeed  any  science  whatever  can  be  based,  we  shall  proceed  to 
shew  its  application  to  the  elucidation  of  the  scheme  of  providence  as  re- 
vealed in  the  history  of  the  world  and  the  church,  recorded  in  the  Old 
aad  New  Testaments. 

Co.extensive,  as  necessarily  is  the  field  of  our  survey  with  the  world, 
embracing  the  whole  course  of  time  from  the  hour  when  the  earth  rolled 
out  of  the  past,  until  the  moment  when  it  shall  be  immerged  in  the  abyss 
of  the  future  eternity,  and  "  from  the  history  of  the  mightiest  empire 
down  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  very  humblest  of  the  human  race,"  we 
conceive  it  will  greatly  tend  to  a  clearer  and  more  adequate  apprehension 
of  the  one  grand  and  comprehensive  divine  design,  should  we,  prelimi- 
nary to  the  discussion  of  those  multitudinous  points  of  detail,  which  will 
encounter  us  at  every  step  we  advance  in  the  elimination  of  what  we 
desire  in  all  humility  to  designate  the  Christian  world.system,  trace  the 
iumma  foMtigiot  rerum,  the  bold  outlines  of  that  scheme  that  strike  even 
the  most  careless  observer. 

Habituated  in  this  mechanical  and  mercantile  age,  as  are  too  many 
minds,  to  the  divison  and  subdivision  of  labour,  and  frequently  incapaci- 
tated  for  grasping  in  their  mental  span,  the  ideas  of  the  universe,  we  are 
well  aware  that  the  theory  we  offer  may  be  assailed  by  the  objection  that 
the  history  of  humanity  presents  the  student  with  a  heterogeneous  mass 
of  incoherencies  and  inconsistencies.  It  is  gratifying  however  to  find  in 
M  "  Introduction  to  the  history  of  the  19th  century/'  emanating  firom 
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the  continent  of  Europe,  that  the  truth  has  dawned  upon  the  mind  of 
the  modem  and  talented  historian,  that  "  all  events  of  history  viewed  in 
short  periods  of  time,  move  in  one  course,  resembling  other  equally  short 
periods  in  their  general  character ;  and  are  the  resiUt  of  certain  prevail- 
ing influences.  Longer  periods  taken  together,  present  the  appearance  of 
constant  oscillations  between  opposite  impulses.  They  resist  the  pre- 
dominance of  any  one  idea,  of  any  one  leading  power  or  action  ;  but  in 
the  survey  of  the  great  course  of  centuries,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the 
alternate  ebb  and  flow  of  a  stream  in  a  certain  direction,  and  the  progress 
of  a  guiding  principle." 

Nor  did  it  afford  us  less  gratification  to  meet  with  a  passage  in  the 
writings  of  a  celebrated  living  divine  bearing  a  marked  coincidence  in 
sentiment  with  the  decided  conviction  of  the  historian,  sanctioning  as  it 
does  the  general  correctness  of  the  views  we  are  advocating.  Let  us 
adorn  our  pages  with  the  apt  quotation. 

"  Let  the  march  and  movement  of  a  mighty  and  majestic  river,  be 
traced  as  it  rolls  in  widening  stream  over  miles  of  chequered  and  broken, 
country,  now  chafing  itself  amid  rocks, — anon  ruffled  into  ripples  and 
cross  currents^ — and  again  sweeping  along  in  deep  and  silent  grandeur, 
firee,  copious,  unembarrassed  and  unimpeded,  with  all  its  manifold  vicis- 
situdes, amid  light  and  shade,  field  and  forest^  gloom  and  gladness,  it 
holds  on  its  steady  and  protracted  course,  tardily  upon  the  whole,  and 
even  tediously  as  if  no  violent  crash  were  to  be  apprehended.  But  sud- 
denly, when  its  waves  are  at  the  stillest  and  the  smoothest,  the  rapids 
are  abruptly  reached  ;  onward  hurries  the  impetuous  stream  in  deepen- 
ing tide,  with  fearfully  accelerated  speed  ;  until  one  restless  rush  over 
the  headlong  precipice,  as  with  thunder-roar  and  lightning-flash,  ends  on 
the  instant  the  entire  career  it  has  been  running ;  makes  short  work  in- 
deed of  all  its  past  flow  of  waters ;  and  clears  the  way  for  the  new  start 
and  the  finesh  race  that  ai-e  to  follow.  After  some  such  analogy  as  this 
the  providence  of  Ood  over  individuals  and  communities  and  the  world 
at  large  seems  to  proceed." 

It  is  with  less  hesitancy  that  we  now  approach  the  threshold  of  our 
task  and  proceed  to  define  those  leading  epochs  into  which  the  divine 
annals  are  naturally  divided  and  the  cuhninathig  points  of  which  con- 
stitute their  aumma  /af/^ria,— -their  natural  boundaries. 

*'  The  history  of  every  individual  man"  it  has  been  no  less  ingen- 
iously than  profoundly  remarked,  "  should  be  a  Bible."  This  is  simply 
the  repetition  in  a  different  and  perhaps  more  Christian  form  of  the  phi- 
losophic aphorism,  "  man  is  a  microcosm  ;*'  which  again  is  varied  by  the 
Poet,  thus — 

"^  Every  man  is  the  first  man  to  himself.** 

And  what  does  this  imply  but  that  the  history  of  the  individual  man 
finds  its  counterpart  in  the  history  of  Humanity  ?  This  is  no  transcen- 
dental doctrine,  the  application  of  which  affords  a  clue  to  guide  our  steps 
through  the  labyrinth  of  difiiculties  into  which  this  subject  has  been 
plunged.  It  must  sufiSce  for  our  present  purpose  to  sketch  the  outlines 
of  the  history  of  the  individual^  as  weU  as  of  Humanity,  and  aa  we  are 
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anxious  tbat  the  correspondence  between  the  two  should  be  carefully 
observed,  conceive  of  them  ranked  in  opposite  colnmnSi  as  in  the  following 
classification : — 

The  IndMduaL  Humanity. 

InfaDcy.  .    .    .     .    .    corresponding  to  which  is  Normal  Paradisaic  Era. 

1.  Childhood  in  Family,  „  Patriarchal  Era. 

2.  Youthhood  in  Community,  „  Jewish  National  Era. 

'^o^r^™m^r&^l  fCniyersal    Christian 

J!^P°''*^*^'™^J'  "  I     (proper)  Era. 

We  do  not  of  course  affect  to  mark  off  with  the  square  and  rule  of 
precision  the  corresponding  periods  in  our  classification  ;  nor  have  we 
ventured  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  on  the  subject,  to  state 
the  proportional  extent  of  time  that  appears  to  us  to  have  been  allotted 
to  the  course  of  the  respective  epochs,  though  we  are  persuaded,  seeing 
the  conviction  has  already  arisen  that  '*  God  works  by  geometry,"  that 
future  enquirers  may,  by  dint  of  calculation  and  the  persevering  study  of 
those  analogies  that  pervade  the  universe,  arrive  at  the  conclusion  which 
we  only  anticipated.  But  assuredly  that  man  must  be  devoid  of  common 
intelligence^  fettered  by  no  ordinary  amount  of  prejudice,  biassed  to  no 
slight  extent  by  his  education,  or  hampered  by  the  system  which  in  his 
intimation  is  solely  entitled  to  orthodoxy,  that  will  not  acknowledge  the 
correctness  of  our  classification,  a  classification,  indeed,  which  is  based 
on  the  very  genius  of  the  language  in  which  we  hold  daily  intercourse 
and  communication  with  each  other,  as  might  easily  be  proved  by  a 
study  of  the  convertible  and  metaphorical  use  of  words,  especially  in  the 
Bible  itself. 

Doesn't  infancy,  sweetly  smiling  infancy,  on  whose  unconscious  (compa- 
rative) innocence  we  look  back  with  gladness,  beautifully  coirespond  to  the 
guileless  golden  age  and  prime  of  the  world's  paradise  ?  Doesn't  child- 
hood, placed  under  domestic  government  in  the  family  circle,  afford  a 
correct  counterpart  of  the  patriarchal  age,  during  which  period  the 
church  and  nation  were  circumscribed  by  the  limits  of  the  household, 
and  the  parent  was  at  once  hereditary  priest  and  prince?  Doesn't 
youth-hood,  requiring  the  watchful  guardianship  and  counsel  of  a  parent 
or  mentor,  exactly  tally  with  the  community  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
privileged  with  the  peculiar  protection  and  favour  of  their  divine  Father- 
Kbg  ?  Doesn't  manhood,  transformed  under  divine  influence  into  a 
"  new  creature,"  present  a  close  correspondence  to  the  "  fulness  of  times" 
when  the  genial  rule  of  the  gracious  gospel  of  love  effected  the  new 
creation  of  humanity. 

Could  we  by  any  possibility  have  selected  a  single  individual  as  the 
representative  of  Humanity,  whose  life  and  character  would  not  exhibit 
those  peculiarities  and  idiosyncrasies  which  in  fact  constitute  individual- 
ilyi-— a  disqualification  therefore  which  is  unavoidable, — we  might  have 
shfiwii  from  the  study  of  his  biography  that  his  life  was  a  Bible,  in  other 
woida,  that  an  intelligent  study  of  his  life  and  character  woidd  evince 
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at  marked  a  progress  of  opinion  and  of  religion  in  the  soul,  as  is  observ- 
able in  the  history  of  humanity  as  recorded  in  the  Woi-d  of  God. 

Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  in  the  absence  of  any  such  repre- 
sentative specimen  of  humanity,  we  regard  the  *'  man  Jesus"  as  the 
type  of  the  race,  a  supposition  which  we  are  perhaps  justified  in  making, 
once  we  are  satisfied  that  Paul  regarded  Christ  as  **  the  ground  and 
pattern  of  the  visible  and  invisible  creation,"  in  whom  "  dwelleth  all 
the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,"  "  the  Image  of  God,"  "  manifested 
in  the  flesh,"  and  to  which  revelation  the  previous  economies  had  been 
subservient  teachers.  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  while 
acknowledging  His  divinity,  in  the  present  instance  we  contemplate 
Christ  Jesus  as  *'  the  man,"  the  model  man,  if  you  will,  who  reflected 
''the  image  of  God"  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  and  exhibited  that 
life  and  character  to  which  he  wishes  humanity  to  be  conformed  and 
assimilated. 

Now,  if,  as  men  of  science  teach  us,  there  be  a  type  in  accordance 
with  which  the  development  of  plants  and  animals  takes  place,  and  if 
amidst  the  multifarious  complexities  and  complications  that  characterise 
the  several  kingdoms  of  nature,  they  can  trace  a  unity  of  purpose  and 
plan  which  enables  them  to  ''  rise  from  nature  up  to  nature's  God,"  are 
we  not  entitled  to  anticipate  the  existence  of  a  type  of  humanity,  and 
the  discovery  of  a  principle  that  will  harmonize  the  beginning,  *  middle, 
and  end  of  the  great  world-drama  ?  We  apprehend  that  "  the  man 
Jesus"  offers  the  divine  type,  image,  idea,  model,  which  is  embodied 
equally  in  the  life  of  himself,  of  individuals,  and  of  humanity. 

Mark  then,  those  periods  in  the  life  of  Christ,  which  in  the  estimation 
not  only  of  the  Evangelists,  but  also  of  the  Apostles,  formed  notable  eras 
in  the  accomplishment  of  His  Divine  Mission,  and  we  obtain  a  classifi- 
cation exhibiting  a  correspondence  between  the  Crises,  Critical,  or  Tran- 
sition-periods in  the  history  of  the  Individual,  and  the  culminating  points 
observable  in  the  history  of  Humanity,  as  follows : — 

Individual  Humanity, 

1.  Baptism,    .    ,    •    •    corresponding  to  which  is,      The  Deluge. 

C  Destruction  of  Jeru- 

2.  Crucifixion  and  Resurrection,  „  <     salem,  and  Rise  of 

(^     Christianity. 
o    A-«.«-;^«  /Commencement   of 

3.  Ascension,       ...  „  |     Mfllenniai  State. 

In  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  view  "  the  man  Jesus,"  as  the  gen- 
eral type  of  humanity,  we  must  of  course  divest  Him  for  the  nonce,  in 
imagination,  of  those  specialities  which  shed  a  halo  around  Him  who  is 
''  the  brightness  of  God's  glory  and  the  express  image  of  His  person," 
we  mean,  that  when  reference  is  made  to  the  Baptism,  Crucifixion,  Re- 
surrection, and  Ascension  of  the  individual,  we  must  exclude  those  cir- 
cumstances which,  in  the  case  of  "  the  man  Jesus,"  invested  them  with 
their  ea^ro-ordinary  and  superjnsiuial  character,  and  restrict  our  atten- 
tion to  them  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  applicable  to  mankind  gen- 
erally ;  e.  g.  to  Baptism  as  the  initiatory  and  dedicatory  ordinance  of  the 
Church,  and  to  the  others  as  synchronising  with  those  periods  when  a 
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man  **  erucifiet"  his  affections  and  lusts,  "  rises"  with  Christ  to  "  new. 
ness  of  life/'  and  "and  sits  together  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ 
Jesus." 

We  are  hy  no  means  palming  our  peculiar  notions  upon  our  readers, 
as  those  most  intimately  acquainted  with  apostolic  language  will  be  ready 
to  allow,  though  they  may  not  have  been  accustomed  to  such  a  system, 
atic  presentation  of  the  views,  which  are  undoubtedly  not  only  sanctioned 
but  adopted  by  the  writers  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

Acknowledged  by  interpreters  of  Scripture  as  is  the  well  known  passage 
in  the  third  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  to  be  a  nodiu  vindiee 
dignut,  they  are  not  less  unanimous  in  declaring  that  the  deluge  is  there 
alluded  to  as  a  ''  like  figure"  to  Baptism.  It  need  not  be  denied  that 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  its  Temple  affords  a  striking  counterpart 
of  the  Crucifixion  of  Him,  who  Himself  said.  "  Destroy  this  temple," 
(speaking  of  his  own  body)  "  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up." 
We  do  not  profess,  so  far  as  our  memory  serves  us,  that  the  Resurrection 
and  Ascension  of  Christ  are  employed  to  denote  the  Rise,  Progress,  and 
Universal  Reign  of  Christianity  in  the  world,  and  the  future  glory  of  the 
Millennial  Church  on  earth,  in  any  other  portions  of  the  Word  of  God, 
except  in  the  symbolical  representation  of  the  Revelations,  which,  how- 
ever, we  deem  quite  sufficient  to  authorise  our  making  the  application  of 
them  that  we  have  done. 

Combine  now  the  two  classifications  which  we  have  offered,  and  it 
will  be  observed,  that  the  latter  provides  us  with  what  we  may  tei'm 
either  the  ends,  terminations,  consummations,  or  transition-periods  of  the 
respective  eras  or  epochs  into  which  the  life  and  history  both  of  the  in- 
dividual and  of  Humanity,  are  divided  by  the  former.  Perhaps  we  can- 
not convey  a  more  correct  conception  of  their  conjoined  classifications  to 
the  mmds  of  our  readers,  by  which  a  "  bird's-eye"  view  may  be  obtained 
of  the  consecutive  and  correspondent  epochs  referred  to,  than  by  request- 
ing them  to  conceive  of  three  circles  increasing  in  their  dimensions  by 
geometric  progression.  Elevating  "  the  Man  Jesus"  to  the  throne  in  the 
centre  of  our  system  of  the  universe,  as  the  type  and  moded  of  the  human 
race, — "  the  Son  of  God,"  also,  let  it  be  remembered,  the  Father  of 
all,  who  *'  made  of  one  blood  the  nations  that  are  on  the  face  of  the 
earth ;" — the  innermost  circle  comprehends  the  era  during  which 
both  the  individual  and  humanity  are  placed  under  Paternal  and  Patri- 
archal Government ; — ^the  youthhood  of  the  individual  in  the  commu- 
nity, as  well  as  the  Jewish  national  period,  is  circumscribed  by  the 
second, — while  the  outer  or  third  circle  embraces  within  its  vast  circum- 
ference, the  manhood  of  the  individual  under  the  influence  of  Cosmopoli- 
tan Christian  principle,  and  the  correspondent  epoch  of  the  history  of 
huraaaity,  when  Christianity  proper  was  promulgated  as  the  basis  of 
spiritual  and  universal  brotherhood  throughout  the  wide,  wide  world. 

We  have  designedly  avoided  the  consideration  of  the  paradisaic  era, 
to  which  the  fleeting  period  of  the  comparative  innocence  of  the  infancy 
of  the  individual  corresponds,  regarding  it,  as  we  are  entitled  to  do,  as 
the  normal  condition  of  man,  the  evolution  of  which  was  precluded  by 
the  rebellion  and  fall  of  Adam, — a  rebellion  productive  of  those  discor- 
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dant  evils  for  the  remedying  and  rectification  of  which«  that  eour8^  of 
education  and  discipline  has  been  rendered  necessary^  against  whieh  the 
reason  of  man  is  ever  and  anon  anew  revolting,  but  which  the  nearer 
humanity  is  approximating  that  assimilation  and  conformity  to  "  the 
Image  of  God/'  the  destruction  of  which  was  effected  in  Eden,  the 
stronger  is  becoming  the  conviction  of  its  necessity,  and  the  greater  the 
praise  that  redounds  to  that  God  of  wisdom  and  Father  of  love,  by  whom 
it  was  originated  and  instituted ;  so  much  so  indeed,  that  even  ahready 
we  anticipate  the  time,  when  it  shall  be  proclaimed,  "  the  mystery  is 
finished,"  and  the  sons  of  men  shall  intelligently  blend  their  joyful  voices 
with  the  angelic  hosts  in  the  celestial  song, — "  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  peace  on  earth,  and  goodwill  to  men." 

Suth  then  are  the  epochal  circles  of  the  world-system  described  by 
the  hand  of  Providence  on  the  surface  of  the  history  of  humanity,  from 
whose  centre  the  beams  of  "  the  Sun  of  righteousness"  have  zadiated 
through  the  media  of  the  family  and  the  nation,  till  they  penetrated  *'  in 
due  time,"  to  the  utmost  circumference  of  the  circle  of  the  universe ; — 
pervaded  throughout,  as  will  become  apparent  in  the  sequel,  by  harmo- 
nies as  beautiful  as  wonderful,  and  pealing  forth  in  notes  as  unmistake- 
able  in  their  signification  as  "the  music  of  the  spheres/'  the  trinity  in 
unity  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit. 

In  addressing  ourselves  to  the  task  of  tracing  the  identity  of  the  three 
consecutive  economies  under  which  humanity  has  been  reared,  we  pro- 
pose pointing  out  the  more  prominent  characteristics  of  the  three  cycles 
of  revelation,  in  the  course  of  which  investigation,  we  shall  necessarily 
have  recourse  to  the  principles  of  development,  the  application  of  which 
we  anticipate  will  at  once  unveil  the  origin,  and  afford  the  correct  ex- 
planation of  those  misconceptions  and  misconstructions  of  our  opponents 
regarding  the  mutual  connection  and  relations  of  the  Patriarchal,  Jewish, 
and  Christian  dispensations.  Cursory  and  condensed  as  must  be  the 
sketch  we  propose  giving,  we  trust  that  it  will  at  least  suggest  to  a  train 
of  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  earnest  and  enquiring  youth  of  our  age, 
which  will  carry  them  to  a  region  of  rest  and  repose. 

There  are  two  volumes  comprehended  within  the  boards  of  "the  Bible/' 
stamped  at  once  with  the  impress,  and  giving  expression  to  the  mind  of 
divinity, — demanding  and  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  the  Revelation  of  the 
Will  of  God, — acknowledged  as  the  stands^  of  the  Christian  Creed,  and 
moulding  the  outlines  of  the  Christian  character, — these  two  volumes  are 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Communicated,  as  have  been  their  col- 
lected contents,  "  at  sundry  times  and  in  separate  parts/'  in  condescen- 
sion doubtless  to  the  capacity  of  humanity  at  these  respective  periods, 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  a  broad  line  of  demarcation,  into  the 
Paradisaic  and  Patriarchal,  the  Old  Jewish  and  New  Christian  econo- 
mies, — presenting  too,  the  strongest  contrasts,  and  exhibiting  no  less  strik- 
ing similarities,  the  essential  Unity  of  Purpose  in  the  revelation  of  one 
Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Baptism,  which  characterises  each  portion  equally 
with  the  whole,  proclaims,  and  attests,  that  they  have  emanated  from 
the  "  One  God  and  Father  of  ail,  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and 
is  all/' 
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If  then  the  proposition  with  which  we  have  started  in  asserting,  be 
established  as  the  basis  of  everlasting  truth, — ^if  Christ  be  "  the  image  of 
God/' — the  prototype  of  humanity, — in  the  sense  we  have  defined,  we 
should  anticipate  the  possibility  of  tracing  the  essential  identity  of  Chris- 
tianity amidst  the  *'  diversities  of  administrations,"  that  have  character- 
ised the  history  of  revelation  and  religion  ;  and  we  trust  we  should  be 
able  to  shew  that  the  principle  which  we  have  posited,  presents  us  with 
the  rationale  of  the  three  consecutive  dispensations. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  we  restrict  our  survey  to  the  Shemitic 
race ;  but  we  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  observed,  that  there  are  two  other 
cotemporary  courses  of  generic  development  carried  on  in  the  world, 
viz.,  the  Japhetic  and  Hamite,  or  Canaanite,  to  which  we  cannot,  on  the 
present  occasion,  more  particularly  advert,  and  the  investigation  of  which 
would  be  demanded  in  a  philosophy  of  history.  We  shall  merely  state 
that  the  triple  course,  diverging  from  the  family  of  Noah,  blends  into 
unity,  at  the  period  of  the  proclamation  of  the  universal  polity  at  the 
Christian  era,  when  Jew  and  Gentile,  Le.,  Asiatic,  European,  and 
African,  merged  into  Christian  ;  and  that  these  races,  hitherto  isolated 
and  separated  by  physical  barriers  and  boundaries  in  the  old,  may  be 
observed  incorporating  and  amalgamating  in  a  new  race  in  the  new 
world. 

We  are  introduced  in  limine  to  the  history  of  the  normal  constitution 
of  humanity,  which  has  received  the  distinctive  appellation  of  the  Panu 
disaic  or  Edenic  dispensations,  the  evolution  of  which  was  abruptly  ter- 
minated by  its  Adamic  violation.  Slender  as  are  the  materials  provided 
by  the  concise  narrative  of  the  sacred  historian,  we  may  yet  discern  in 
the  general  features  of  the  primitive  condition  of  man  as  delineated  by 
his  inspired  pen,  the  counterpart  of  that  innocence  of  infant-hood  which 
characterises  the  life  of  every  child  of  humanity. 

The  elegance  of  unadorned  simplicity,  "unmanacled  by  form,"  of 
pastoral  life  and  manners,  and  the  veriest  simplicity  of  the  injunction 
imposed  as  a  test  of  obedience,  at  once  authenticate  the  reality  of  the 
history,  and  attest  the  Fatherhood  of  humanity — the  God  and  Father 
of  love.  Treading  that  terrestrial  Paradise  glowing  with  the  richest 
bloom  of  gorgeous  foliage  and  brilliant  fiowerage,  man,  graced  with  the 
mien  and  majesty  of  a  scion  and  son  of  Divine  royalty,  and  radiant  with 
the  glory  of  peerless  perfection,  basked  in  the  balmiest  sunshine  of  the 
^ile  of  his  father  and  his  God.  Robed  in  unsullied  purity, — another 
and  lovelier  self,— woman,  his  friend,  his  society,  his  world, — a  bower  in 
£den  his  home, — the  earth  provided  her  semi-spontaneous  productions  as 
offenngs  for  his  table  equally  as  for  the  altar  of  their  common  Creator 
and  Bene&ctor.  Happy  children  I  Devout  worshippers  !  Such  were 
the  happy  pair  on  the  fleshly  tablets  of  whose  holy  hearts  were  inscribed 
the  Revelation  of  God,  and  to  whom  were  originally  assigned  the  *'  do- 
minion over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over 
everything  that  moveth  upon  the  earth," — at  once  kings  and  priests  to 
God.  To  them  the  fair  face  of  Eden,  variegated  with  the  rich  mosaic 
<>f  nature'sdrapery,  was  the  vast  floor  at  once  of  a  palace  and  a  temple, 
<lomed  and  canopied  by  the  blue  etfaerial  expanse,  and  fretted  with  the 
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sparkling  stars  of  heaven>  every  spot  of  which  was  consecrated  to  the 
worship  and  adoration  of  that  Father,  King,  and  Ood,  whose  gentle 
law  was  the  law  of  love.  To  them  the  hallowed  Sahbath  afforded  a 
season  of  cessation  from  grateful  toil,  for  sublime  and  serene  contemplation, 
for  awful  and  intimate  communioti  with  "  the  Word"  of  the  Lord  God 
that  walked  in  the  garden. 

^*'  But  Adam  lost  Paradise  ^eternal  tale, 
Repeated  in  the  lives  of  all  his  sons." 

We  must  not  suffer  the  host  of  questions  that  start  themselves  for 
discussion,  or  passing  from  the  normal  to  the  remedial,  educational,  and 
restorative  constitution  of  humanity,  to  divert  us  from  the  prosecution  of 
our  present  purpose,  baffling,  as  they  mostly  do,  the  futile  attempts  at 
comprehension  or  explanation.  We  accept  the  facts,  as  they  are  faith- 
fully  recorded,  we  doubt  not,  in  all  their  stem  and  severe  literality  of  ac- 
complishment. We  track  the  footsteps  of  rebel  man  and  woman  from 
heaven  to  earth.  Alas,  how  fallen  !  We  behold  paradise  blighted, 
blasted,  and  beslimed  by  the  trail  of  the  old  serpent,  the  devil, — hu- 
manity ravaged  by  ruin,  trampled  by  destruction,  harrassed  and  harrowed 
in  heart  by  restlessness  and  remorse,  divested  of  immortality,  and  debar- 
red from  the  tree  of  life  by  "  Cherubims  and  a  flaming  sword,**  and 
war  to  the  death  proclaimed  on  the  battlefield  of  a  late  tranquil  and 
peaceful  world.  We  hail  with  as  mingled  satisfaction  as  it  must  have 
been  welcomed  by  the  firet  guilty  pair,  the  Upo7€var>f^€\tov,  the  firat 
gospel  of  glad  tidings  that  fell  on  the  ears  of  fallen  humanity  on  the 
eve  of  the  expulsion,  which  synchronises  with  the  commencement  of 
what  is  generally  termed  the  patriarchal  dispensation. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  personal  communications  of  "  the  Word 
of  God"  to  Adam  in  paradise,  obviated  all  necessity  for  the  employment 
of  those  subordinate  methods  to  which  we  are  indebted-  for  the  acquisi- 
tion, whether  of  divine  or  human  knowledge.  But  when  man  had 
rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  curse  of  the  violated  law,  and  had 
thereby  interrupted  the  close  communion  which  he  had  been  privileged 
to  hold  with  divinity,  his  altered  condition  demanded  a  new  revelation, 
his  rebellious  nature  and  alienated  affections,  the  dire  result  of  his  dis- 
obedience, an  education,  disciplhie,  and  training ;  accordingly  we  find 
that  humanity  in  childhood  is  placed  under  a  new  regime,  viz.,  under 
domestic  government  in  the  family,  under  which  it  remained  until  the 
patriarchal  merged  into  the  Jewish  national  dispensation. 

Domestic  government  is  the  first,  equally  in  the  mfiuicy  of  the  child 
as  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  whose  influence  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
their  destinies.  It  does  not  appear  that  magistracy  in  its  several  grades, 
existed  in  the  antediluvian  social  system,  a  fact  which  may  serve  to 
account  for  the  impunity  with  which  a  Cain  sheds  the  blood  of  an  Abel, 
and  a  Lamech,  one  of  his  descendants,  boasts  of  having  ^lain  a  young 
man,  while  he  retains  all  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  and  for  aught  we 
know  to  the  contraiy,  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  wives  and  cotem- 
poraries.  The  family,  indeed,  constituting  as  it  does  the  type  of  the 
church  and  kingdom  of  Ood  on  earthy  is  the  primitive  institution  estab- 
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lished  for  the  restoration  of  that  order  ^sturbed  by  the  fall,  and  in  which 
diildbood  ifl  trained  to  habits  of  filial  obedienee  and  educated  for  immor- 
tality  and  heaven.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  observed  that  the  church  and 
kingdom  of  God  were  circumscribed  by  the  limits  of  the  fiunily  circle, 
during  the  course  of  the  Patriarchal  dispensation,  and  that  the  Father 
combined  in  his  own  person  the  offices  both  of  priest  and  k'mg,  the  re* 
spective  duties  of  which  he  discharged  in  his  household. 

fiut  what  were  the  duUes,  what  the  mode  of  worship  entiuled  upon 
humanity  in  accordance  with  the  new  revelation  graciously  vouchsafed 
in  the  "  First  Gospel"  under  the  remedial  constitution  ?  We  apprehend 
it  will  not  be  disputed  that  an  avenger,  deliverer,  or  restorer  was  pro* 
mised  to  mankind  in  that  brief  and  primitive  revelation  in  which  it  is 
declared  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the  head  of  their  de- 
ceiver and  destroyer  ?  Now  if  Christ  be  at  once  proto-type  and  anti- 
type of  the  deliverer,  as  authentic  history  bears  ample  testimony,  in 
what  manner  shall  the  revelation  of  this  great  fact  be  intelligibly  ex- 
pressed and  imparted  to  the  childhood  of  humanity  ?  Such  was  the 
problem  that  offered  itself  for  solution  to  the  divine  wisdom,  at  the 
origination  of  that  scheme  of  salvation  by  which  mankind  are  restored 
to  the  possession  of  the  forfeited  original  rights  and  privileges  of  sons  in 
the  family  of  God. 

When  we  assert  that  vicarious  and  piacular  animal  sacrifice  was  the 
divine  institutional  expression  of  the  fundamental  and  essential  idea  of 
Christianity, — ^tbe  atonement  of  Christ, — we  doubt  not  that  we  embody 
in  language  the  fact  which  commends  itself  as  the  basis  of  the  religious 
fiuth  and  creed  of  Christendom. 

Could  we  by  any  possible  means  discover  and  stereotype  the  religious 
creed  of  Childhood,  we  are  confident  that  while  ignorance  blended  with 
superstition  in  its  crude  and  imperfect  construction,  it  would  present  a 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  Deity  consonant  to  truth  and  closely  corres- 
ponding to  the  creed  of  the  patriarchal  period.  We  do  not  profess  to 
have  transcribed  a  child's  creed  from  the  tablet  of  its  youthful  heart ; 
hut  we  appeal  to  the  earliest  recollections  of  our  readers,  if  the  conception 
that  they  formed  of  their  God  was  not  a  being  of  human  form,  clothed 
with  at  least  the  attributes  of  omnipotence  aud  omniscience,  an  almighty 
Father  indeed,  their  Maker,  the  remembrance  of  whose  invisible  presence 
filled  their  hearts  with  superstitious  fear,  and  at  the  voice  of  whose 
thunder  they  crouched  in  terror  and  dismay  ?  And  was  not  "  the 
almighty  God"  the  name  that  he  assumed  to  himself  in  his  communica- 
tions with  the  patriarchs  ?  And  were  not  the  exhibitions  of  his  almighty 
sovereignty  and  righteous  nudity  of  divine  retribution  in  barring  all 
egress  to  paradise  by  a  flaming  sword,— in  blighting  the  earth  with  his 
curse, — in  the  institution  of  bloody  animal  sacrifice  with  its  harrowing 
and  heart-rending  associations, — in  course  of  time  by  sweeping  away 
myriads  of  manlond  into  a  premature  and  watery  grave  by  the  deluge, 
and  by  overwhelmmg  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  a  lake  of  fire  and 
brimstone ;  we  say,  were  not  exhibitions  of  his  almighty  sovereignty 
lueh  as  these  calcidated  to  strike  awe  and  terror  into  the  minds  of  the 
children  of  humanity  ?     Be  that  as  it  may.     Contemplate  the  creed 
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which  by  implication  is  professed  in  the  very  obserrance  of  Ticarious 
sacrifice^  the  nature  and  character  of  offended  Deity,  the  confession  of 
guilt  equally  as  of  penitential  submission  to  the  will  of  God  as  the  part 
of  the  offerer,  the  self  sacrificing  obedience  of  faith^  in  a  word  to  which 
it  gives  emphatic  and  unmistaJceable  expression,  and  shall  we  hesitate 
to  recognise  the  patriarchs,  who  "  by  faith"  offered  "  the  Lamb  of  God" 
on  their  rough-hewn  altars,  as  "  Sons  of  God,"  the  true  "  primitive 
Christians/'  to  whom  the  gospel  was  proclaimed  in  its  pristine  purity 
and  originality  ?  And  may  we  not  trace  the  personal  identity  of  Cliris- 
tianity,  in  the  reflection  of  "the  Image  of  God"  in  the  lives  and 
characters  of  that  royal  roll  of  saintly  heroes  of  the  covenant,  inaugurated 
by  the  proto-martyr  Abel,  and  to  be  completed  on  the  accession  of  the 
last  son  of  God  to  his  throne  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ? 

We  shall  not  stay  to  demonstrate  the  perversity  of  intellect  which 
those  philologists  and  critics  display,  who  deny  the  patriarchs  the  know- 
ledge of  the  all-Father  of  Humanity,  their  relationship  to  Him,  as  well 
•as.  their  prospects  in  an  immortality  of  future  weal  or.  woe.  Did  we 
astutely  blind  ourselves  to  the  statements  and  comments  of  inspired 
penmen  of  Scriptui-e,  as  c.^.  that  "  they  confessed  that  they  were 
strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth/'  that  they  desired  *'  a  better  country 
that  is  an  heavenly,"  and  "  looked  for  a  city  which  hath  foundations  whose 
builder  and  maker  is  God," — we  might  possibly  rank  ourselves  amongst 
the  disciples  of  Warburtonianism^  thou^  we  doubt  much  whether  the 
recollection  of  the  sacrifice  and  resurrection  of  Isaac  "  in  a  figure/'  aod 
the  translation  of  Enoch,  would  not  stagger  our  misbelief  and  redeem  us 
fit)m  the  depths  of  stubborn  infidelity. 

There  is  one  feature  which  stamps  with  peculiarity  the  Patriarchal  in 
common  with  the  Jewish,  and  which  disappeared  at  the  introduction  of 
the  Christian  economy,*— we  refer  to  the  minUlration  of  an^ls.  We 
certainly  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  ministry  of  the  angel. world 
as  extraordinary,  accidental  rather  indeed,  to  the  earliest  dispensations 
of  Christianity  ;  yet  we  make  bold  to  maintain,  that  aiTanged  as  the 
remedial  constitution  of  humanity  manifestly  is,  in  harmony  with  the 
laws  which  we  observe  operating  in  the  microcosmic  child,  as  well  as  in 
the  univene,  its  absence  would  have  been  considered  as  an  anomaly.  Let 
it  never  be  forgotten  in  prosecuting  our  investigations  on  this  subject  that 
the  Divine  Teacher,  **  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever,"  who 
opened  his  mouth  in  parables  to  the  incipient  manhood  of  humanity,  has 
not  displayed  a  less  amount  of  wisdom  and  skill  than  his  human  repre- 
sentatives, that  He  has  adapted  and  accommodated  his  communications 
and  instructions  to  the  capacities  of  those  world-pupils  upon  whom  he 
was  bestowing  his  divine  education. 

We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  tread  upon  the  patience  of  otu*  readers 
by  adducing  evidence  at  length  in  support  of  the  doctrine  that  Christ  is 
'•'  the  Woi-d  of  God,"  *'  the  Angel,"  and  "  Messenger  of  the  Covenant,** 
who  held  communication  in  an  incarnate  form  with  man  in  parsidise, 
patriarchs,  prophets,  priests  and  kings.  The  divine  authority  which 
that  august  personage  wields,  the  titles  which  he  assiunes,  and  the  wor- 
.  ship  which  he  regards  it  no  robbery,  no  blasphemy,  to  recdve,  all  dearly 
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testify  that  no  subordinate  ambassador  of  Heaven  has  been  commissioned 
to  treat  with  the  revolted  and  rebellious  family  of  God  on  earth. 

Now^  withdraw  the  presence  of  the  Father,-<^the  representative  of  God 
to  bis  child, — from  his  family^  and  cast  it  into  orphanage^  and  is  it  not 
tantamount  to  plunging  its  members  into  homelessness,  friendlessness, 
wretchedness,  ignorance,  oil-times  into  prodigality,  criminality,  ruin  and 
death  ?  And  could  you,  ye  sciolists,  ye  hierophants  in  modem  Chris^ 
tendom,  prognosticate  the  horoscope  of  this  c^i>.guardianed  world,  had 
it  even  in  its  unlettered  childhood,  hugged  the  completed  Old  and  New 
Testaments  in  its  youthful  bosom  ?  Had  you  as  its  "  tutelary  Deity," 
reclined  in  state  on  the  inaccessible  summit  of  some  Olympian  cloud- 
land,  and  surveyed  with  the  sangfroid  and  nonchalance  of  fether  "  Pan," 
the  fatherless  and  friendless  family  breathing  their  piteous  wail  into  the 
heartless  atmosphere,  would  the  scene  of  your  desperate  and  indignant 
children  flagellating  your  marble  image,  have  excited  your  astonish- 
ment? 

But  a  noble  career  and  an  honourable  destiny  awaited  humanity,  and 
the  Divine  Teacher  himself, — ^the  Word  of  God, — did  not  disdain  to 
assume  his  office  in  proprid  persona,  in  the  critical  period  of  its  child- 
hood  and  nonage,  and  orally  instilled  into  the  minds  of  his  patriarchal 
pupils  that  revelation  which  gladdened  them  in  their  pilgrimage  on 
earth,  and  emboldened  them  to  dis-entabemacle  themselves  for  immor- 
tality. But  we  must  pass  on,  and  content  ourselves  with  the  sugges- 
tions we  have  thrown  out  on  this  interesting  and  important  topic. 

Pursuing  pastoral  occupations  as  did  those  great  forefathers  of  our  race, 
and  nomadic  in  their  habits,  the  ritee  which  their  religious  worship 
demanded  were  kindly  adapted  to  the  primitive  simplicity  of  their  man- 
nen  and  mode  of  life.  Pitching  their  tents  as  they  did  on  the  first 
green  oasis  that  offered  pasturage  and  waterage  for  their  flocks,  beneath 
the  plumes  of  the  stately  palms  that  waved  their  Creator's  welcome  of 
hospitality  to  the  *'  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  they  reared  with  ease  an  altar  of 
stones  on  which  they  laid  their  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  to  their 
paternal  God.  Was  the  remedial  constitution  designed  to  restore  the 
order  infringed  by  rebellion,  and  the  image  of  God  erased  by  the  foul 
breath  of  the  destroyer?  Let  the  scene  exhibited  by  a  patriarchal 
iamily  be  our  practical  response.  Behold  in  that  Abrahamic  nousehold, 
in  which  the  church  is  commensurate  with  the  kingdom,  the  kingship 
with  the  priesthood,  in  its  fatherhood,  in  its  brotherhood,  and  in  the 
ties  which  unite  them  in  the  bonds  of  k>ve  and  communion,  the  fidnt 
and  imperfect  copy  of  the  divine  original  of  paradise  1  While  the  vast 
earth  was  the  home,  it  was  synonymous  with  the  Altar  of  the  Universal 
Father  of  the  Patriarchs,  "  in  whom  all  the  families  of  the  earth  were 
Uessed."  This  universality  which  is  so  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
patriarchal^  painfully  contrasts  with  the  particularity  of  the  Jewish 
National  dispensation  to  which  it  gave  pkiee,  in  the  great  cycle  of  pro- 
vidence. 
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In  these  two  works  we  have  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  interesting 
countries  in  the  world  hrought  us^  at  widely  distant  epochs  in  its  history. 
In  the  first  we  have  the  Egypt  of  to-day,  and  in  the  second  we  have  the 
Egypt  of  three  or  four  thousand  years  ago.  From  whatever  point  of 
view  we  regard  Egypt,  it  must  ever  he  invested  with  the  deepest  interwt 
Not  that  its  soil  is  classic  like  that  of  Greece  and  Rome,  nor  that  its 
scenes  are  sacred,  like  the  hallowed  spots  in  the  Holy  Land.  It  has 
given  us  no  philosophers,  poets^  or  historians,  whose  writings  we  are 
called  on  to  study  and  admire.  And  although  many  mighty  miracles 
were  wrought  there  in  days  of  old,  yet  were  they  miracles  of  wrath  wid 
vengeance.  Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  sacred  and  classic  associa- 
tions, still  Egypt  has  an  interest  of  its  own,  in  its  extreme  antiquity,  in 
the  vastness  of  its  ancient  monuments,  in  its  climate,  customs^  language, 
and  in  the  light  which  recent  discoveries  in  its  tombs,  temples^  sculptum, 
and  hieroglyphics,  have  thrown  on  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

The  object  of  the  first  of  these  two  works  is  to  show  us  that  Egypt 
possesses  a  remarkably  mild  winter  climate,  and  that  it  is  worthy  of  be- 
coming a  place  of  resort  to  those  who  dr^  the  rigours  of  our  insular 
home.  By  steam  communication^  Egypt  has  been  recently  brought 
within  the  distance  of  a  fortnight's  journey  from  this  country.  All  the 
travellers  who  have  published  their  observations  on  the  country^  have 
never  failed,  whatever  else  they  saw  to  dislike  and  condemn  there, 
to  praise  its  exquisitely  pure  air  and  delicious  climate.  In  ancioit 
times  it  was  esteemed  by  the  Roman  physicians  a  highly  beneficial  re- 
.Bort  for  the  delicate,  and  the  character  which  it  possessed  in  former  days 
is  now  in  the  fair  way  of  being  fully  revived  in  consequence  of  the  increas- 
ing &cilitie8  for  reaching  it.  The  excellence  of  its  climate,  and  its  com- 
parative exemption  from  consumption  and  some  other  diseases,  have  been 
admitted  by  several  of  our  first  physicians.  The  book  is  written  in  a 
clear  and  unpretending  style,  and  the  &cts  which  Mr  Rhind  adduces  in 
support  of  hiB  position  are  of  great  importance.  The  hints  which  he 
gives  to  intending  travellers  in  Egypt  supply  us  with  some  interesting 
information  respecting  the  modes  of  travelling,  and  the  state  of  things 
existing  generally  at  the  present  day  in  Egypt : — 

**  I  feel  the  more  bound,  therefore,  having  profiessed  to  discoas  the  char- 
acter of  the  climate,  to  supplv  the  data  for  jadgmg  of  it  also  in  this  conoeo- 
tion.  If^  in  doing  so,  I  sboiud  mention  some  things  alrcedy  made  fiBtmiliar 
by  the  many  popnlar  books  of  Eastern  travel,  it  will  be  in  the  oonne  of 
describing  what  at  the  pretent  time^  is  the  state  of  matten  with  regard  to 
the  every-day  life  awaiting  the  visitor  to  Egypt  In  any  case,  I  smdl  not 
incur  the  criticism  of  wishing  to  intrude  on  the  Dreader  field  already  so  sae- 
cessfhlly  occupied;  but  by  confining  myself  chiefly  to  the  humbler  details 
hitherto  verjr  generally,  omitted,  I  Aall  hope  to  be  allowed  the  credit  of  at 
least  attempting  to  be  useful. 

*  Egii>t :  Its  QniiAte,  Character,  and  Rcaoniees,  aa  a  Winter  Resort    B7  A. 
Henry  Rfaind,  1PJ9.A. 
Egypt  and  the  Books  of  Moaea,  by  Dr  E.  W.  HengBtenberg. 
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*^0n  landing  at  Alexandria  after  a  sea  voyage,  all  will  be  disponed  to 
rest  there  for  a  day  or  two,  especially  as  the  hotels  are  safficiently  comfor- 
table ;  bat  there  is  no  indacement  to  make  any  longer  stay — indeed^  rather 
the  rBTerse,  as  the  air  will  be  found,  in  October  and  November  when 
Mrangers  usually  arrxye,  close  and  oppressive  to  a  degree  less  appreciable 
after  moving  to  the  drier  and  lighter  atmosphere  of  Cairo.  Up  to  last  spring 
it  would  have  been  decidedly  advisable  to  engage  a  boat  for  the  winter*s 
vo;|rQge  at  Alexandria^  and  to  have  used  it  as  the  means  of  conveyance  to 
Curo;  at  least  such  would  have  been  the  prudent  course  for  any  one  to 
whom  it  was  an  object  to  avoid  a  night  passage  in  the  crowded  cabin  of  a 
steamer,  hot  to  suffocation,  and  stiflmg  with  the  smoke  of  perhaps  twenty 
pipes — an  ordeal  sufficiently  trying  to  men  of  ordinary  stamina,  bat  posi- 
tiTely  dangerous  to  the  less  robust,  especially  as  it  not  unusually  terminated 

Sa  torch-light  landing  at  Boolak  (the  port  of  Cairo)  at  three  in  the  morning, 
jw,  however,  after  interminable  delays,  the  railway  is  open  all  the  way, 
and  trains  profess  to  make  the  journey  in  about  seven  hours ;  but  unfor- 
tunately the  full  benefit  of  this  improved  means  of  communication  is  seri- 
ously curtailed  by  the  incessant  inconvenience  and  annoyance  arising  from 
the  capridoua  maniu;ement  consequent  on  the  Pacha  persisting  in  retaining 
the  control  of  the  One,  instead  of  leasing  it  to  European  capitalists,  who 
would  find  it  their  interest  as  well  as  duty  to  facilitate  the  comrort,  and  con- 
Bolt  the  obvious  rights  of  their  passengers.  At  present  there  is  a  total  dis- 
regard of  anything  of  the  sort,  arising,  not  it  is  conceived  from  any  absence 
of  effort  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  principal  officials,  who  will  courteously 
Bympathise  with  justly- complaining  traveflers,  but  from  the  want  of  organi- 
sation and  the  constant  interference  of  the  hangers- on  of  the  government,  or 
the  Pacha,  who,  true  to  the  spirit  of  Eastern  rule,  looks  upon  all  men  and 
things  witliin  hu  sway  as  existinfi;  for  his  sole  gratification  and  use.  While 
indiTidual  European  wayfiEiiers,  few  and  solitaiy,  might  raise  their  voice  in 
yain,  and  suffer  long  under  this  misrule,  there  is  surely  some  chance,  if  no 
improvement  speedUy  takes  place,  that  it  will  be  hastened  by  some  strong 
remonstrance  of  a  political  nature,  called  forth  by  the  necessity  of  smooth- 
ing the  highway  to  indiai  at  the  only  point  where  uncalled-for  obstacles  are 
now  interposed.*' 

The  remarkable  equability  of  the  temparature,  and  the  uniform  dry- 
ness of  the  atmosphere^  are  justly  remarked  by  the  author  as  the  causes 
of  the  extraordinary  preservation  of  the  water-colour  paintings  in  the 
tombs  of  Egypt  in  their  original  fireshness  to  the  present  day.  Even 
Egyptian  com  found  in  the  hand  of  a  mummy  has  been  so  well  preserved 
after  the  lapse  of  thousands  of  years^  as  on  experiments,  to  germinate  and 
produce  fruit.  Writing  paper  kept  in  the  upper  country  will,  at  the  end 
of  three  years,  begin  to  shrivel  and  crackle.  A  piece  of  wet  cloth  or 
other  retentive  substance  loses  its  moisture  with  great  rapidity.  From 
thennometrical  tables  and  meteorological  notes  of  the  utmost  correctness 
and  of  undoubted  authority,  the  author  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
uniformity  of  atmospheric  phenomena  in  Egypt  is  aUnost  unvarying. 
Ancient  authorities  cited  are  in  entire  harmony  with  this  conclusion. 
In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  fether  of  history,  the  equability  of  the 
climate  was  a  matter  of  praise.  Diodorus,  Strabo,  and  Pliny,  add  their 
testimony  to  the  same  effect.  Tibullus  says,  that  in  Egypt  the  pknts 
do  not  pray  to  Jove  for  tain.  Modem  authorities  are  to  the  same  effect. 
Sir  James  Clark  says,  that  those  requiring  an  atmosphere  dry  and  warm, 
can  in  no  part  of  Europe  find  "  those  qualities  prevailing  in  so  eminent 
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a  degree  during  the  winter,  as  in  Upper  Egypt."  The  Rev;  Dr  Barclay* 
who  left  England  suffering  from  severe  chronic  bronchitis  in  its  most 
aggravated  form,  describes  the  sudden  change  which  at  Chizeh  came  over 
him,  "  as  if  by  magic,  so  that,  at  the  end  of  a  month,  he  xetumed  to 
Cairo  in  perfect  health."  Captain  Burton,  a  recent  traveller,  is  quoted 
as  declaring  that  the  invigorating  purity  of  its  atmosphere,  "  puts  to 
flight  a  dire  cohort  of  diseases."  Lord  Haddo,  it  is  well  known,  has 
derived  signal  benefit  from  his  recent  sojourn  in  Egypt.  In  a  word,  it 
is  a  well  ascertained  fact,  that  the  natives  of  Egypt  and  Nubia  suffer 
from  phthisis  to  a  remarkably  small  extent.  Going  down  to  E^ypt  for 
help,  will  therefore,  it  may  be  expected,  soon  become  much  more  be^ 
quent  and  fieishionable  than  going  to  Madeira  ever  was,  or  going  to  Italy 
now  is. 

Many  authorities  besides  those  already  cited,  concur  in  praising  the 
exhilarating  and  healing  effects  of  the  climate.  Our  author  nas  brought 
forward  enough  to  establish  his  point  But  similar  testimony  on  the 
part  of  other  Egyptian  travellers,  will  no  doubt  occur  to  must  of  our 
readers.  Lana,  for  example,  says  that  the  climate  of  Egypt  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  is  remai'kably  salubrious,  adding,  moreover,  that 
the  climate  of  Upper  Egypt  is  more  healthy,  though  hotter,  than  that  of 
Lower  Egypt.  St  John  quotes  the  monks  of  Negadeh,  as  saying  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  die  there,  the  climate  is  so  healthy.  Sounini, 
in  like  manner,  praises  the  healthiness  of  the  climate.  The  English- 
woman in  Egypt,  says  the  equality  of  its  seasons  is  most  remaikable, 
and  that  it  is  seldom  disturbed  by  any  frightful  natuml  phenomena,  such 
as  hurricanes,  and  the  like.  All  that  Mr  Rhind  says  aoout  the  dryness 
and  lightness  of  its  atmosphere,  its  power  of  imparting  giatification  to 
the  mere  act  of  animal  existence,  its  invigorating  purity,  its  sanative  in. 
fluence,  can  be  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  all  who  have  been  in 
Egypt.  The  natural  conclusion  from  all  that  has  been  already  said,  may 
now  be  given  in  the  author's  own  words  :— 

'^  For  those  invalids  who  are  to  leave  home,  and  particularly  to  leave 
Britain,  for  the  south  of  Europe,  in  search  of  a  warm  and  equable  winter, 
it  would  apparently  be  the  pitident  course  where  other  objections  are  not 
present,  and  especially  where  a  sea- voyage  of  greater  or  less  duration  might 
be  deemed  desirable,  to  cast  their  eyes  towards  a  climate  the  best  attsiinable 
and  the  nearest  approach  to  ideal  perfection,  perhaps,  that  exists.  In  par- 
ticular,  it  seems  rather  anomalous  to  go  such  a  distance  as  Italy,  and  stop 
short  of  the  veiy  country  to  which  the  old  Roman  physicians,  findioK  it 
superior  in  curative  advantages  to  their  own,  were  in  the  habit  of  senmng 
many  of  their  patients.  Indeed,  with  regard  to  the  Italian  Peninsula,  it 
might  not  be  difficult  to  endorse  the  opinion  of  Matthews,  in  his  once  cele- 
brated Diari/y  ^  that  to  go  there  with  the  hope  of  escaping  the  winter  is  a 
grievous  mistake.'  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  unworthy  the  attention  of 
those  who  contemplate  a  more  distant  pUgrimage,  namely  to  Madeira,  one 
of  the  West  Indian  islands,  or  elsewhere  equslly  remote,  whether  Egypt 
might  not  judiciously  be  substituted.  .  .  .  For  there  are  to  be  fowid 
conditions  of  atmosphere  so  exquisite  and  equable,  that  they  are  not  only  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  soothe  and  strengthen  irritable  respiratory  apparatus  bat 


are  also  singularly  calculated,  both  oy  their  own  properties  and  l)y  the  con- 
comitant opportunities  which  they  afford^  to  aid  the  improv 


improvement  of  the 
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geoenl  health,  and  so  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  In  the  firat  place, 
tlte  absence  of  any  excess  of  humidity,  the  balmy,  but  not  nnfi«quently,  and 
especiailv  in  the  desert^  gently  bi'acing  air,  form  a  combination  exceedingly 
&7oarable  to  the  building  up  of  the  frame ;  and  when  it  is  consideird,  that 
with  scarcely  a  variation  the  same  characteristics  are  constantly  present, 
tliat  day  after  day,  with  probably  no  exception,  the  whole  time  from  eight 
or  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  sunset,  may  be  spent  in  the  open  air,  with 

just  as  much  exercise  as  may  suit  the  ability  or  inclination  of  each  person 

that  the  attention  is  always  agreeably  occupied  by  the  wonderful  monn- 
mentf^  the  novel  features  of  the  counti^,  or  the  incidents  of  the  voyage-— 
when  all  those  circumstances  are  considered,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  of  any  series  of  practicable  conditions  move  conducive  to 
the  establishment  of  health,  and  certainly,  that  no  such  series  can  be  met 

with  at  home There  should  be  good  accommodation  in  the 

deserts  near  Cairo,  where  invalids  could  stay  from  the  end  of  October  to  the 
first  of  December;  and  farther,  there  should  be  a  similar  resort  at  Theb^ 
also  beyond  the  cultivated  land,  to  which  they  could  betake  themselves  from 
December  to  the  middle  of  March,  returning  then  for  another  month  to 
their  former  quarters.  With  regard  to  such  an  establishment  at  the  latter 
place,  Dr  Curaming  has  ali-eady  hoped  that  it  may  one  day  exist  for  the 
benefit,  as  well  of  Indian  as  European  invalids;  and  another  traveller  of 
lirelier  fancy,  Mrs  Romer,  has  sketched  the  Thebais,  studded  with  the  win- 
ter villas  of  migratory  Englishmen,  drawing  more  fully  on  her  prophetic 
&culty  by  adding  descriptive  advertisements  for  the  use  of  the  future  auc- 
tioneeiB  and  house-agents,  to  whom  the  possessors  of  those  airy  mansions 
shall  intrust  the  disposal  of  their  property. ' 

Leaving  this  subject,  it  is  worth  observing  how  much  every  descrip- 
tion of  Cairo,  its  narrow  streets,  its  donkeys  and  donkey-boys,  and  a 
thousand  other  things,  interests  all  classes  of  readers.  You  wonder  if  it 
was  through  similar  narrow  streets  and  crowded  bazaars  that  Sinbad  the 
porter  hurried  to  meet  the  Sinbad  the  sailor ;  and  Haroun  Al-Raschid 
wandered  in  the  disguise  of  a  Mosul  porter,  if  it  might  be  within  some 
latticed  interior  like  that  before  you,  that  Scheherezade  told  her  thou- 
Bsnd  and  one  stories,  or  at  some  door-step  like  this  that  Alnaschar  sat 
dreaming  over  the  future  wealth  he  was  to  derive  from  the  basket  of 
crockery  at  his  feet,  and  which  he  in  his  proud  dreand  so  contemptuously 
kicked  to  pieces.  Walk  along  and  you  will  presently  hear  grand  old 
Scriptural  names  pronounced,  such  as  Suleiman,  Yacoob,  Daood^  Haroun, 
Ibrahim,  Youssoufi.  But  commend  us  to  the  cries  of  Cairo.  In  them 
you  have  tnJy  noble  poetical  flights.  Syacomore  figs — Ho,  grapes ! 
Odours  of  Paradise— Ho,  Maidens,  flowera  of  the  henna  !  Consolation 
for  the  distressed — Ho,  water-melons  I  Fresh  roses  !  Spring- blush  of 
the  hill-sides — Ho,  straw-berries !  Fine  sour  limes — God  make  your 
parses  light  by  making  you  buy  them  I 

But  how  has  Egypt  become  politically  the  basest  of  kingdoms  I  Go 
into  a  village  and  hear  the  curses,  not  loud  but  deep,  which  are  breathed 
forth  on  the  head  of  their  Turkish  oppressors.  Think  of  a  Bey  when  he 
'isiti  a  village  levying  a  tax  on  his  departure,  called  tooth-money.  They 
give  him  the  best  of  eating  and  drinking  while  he  is  with  them,  but  that 
is  not  enough*  He  not  only  devours  them  up,  but  actually  makes  them 
ptty  for  being  devoured  up,  by  imposing  this  tax  of  tooth-money,  that  is, 
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for  the  wear  and  tear  of  his  teeth  xvhUe  he  has  been  'anxmg  tkew*  A 
curious  story  is  told  of  the  unchecked  vid^nce  and  gross  injustice  pmc 
tised  by  the  rulers  on  this  unoffending  people.  A  Turkish  magistmte 
exercised  his  power  in  such  a  brutal  manner  as  to  dip  mens'  ears,  not 
only  for  trifling  transgressions,  but  even  for  no  ofifenoe  whatever.  He 
once  met  an  old  man  driving  along  several  donkeys  laden  with  water- 
melons,  and  pointing  to  one  of  the  largest  of  these  fruits,  asked  the  price. 
The  old  man,  by  way  of  reply,  put  his  finger  and  thumb  to  his  ear-lap, 
and  said,  ''Cut  it.  Sir."  He  was  asked  again  and  again  the  same  que»* 
tion,  and  gave  the  same  answer.  The  magistrate,  angry,  but  unable  to 
refrain  fit>m  laughing,  said,  "  Fellow,  are  you  mad  or  deaf  f"  '*  No," 
said  the  old  man,  '*  I  am  neither  mad  nor  deaf,  but  I  know  that  if  I 
v^ere  to  say  the  price  of  the  melon  is  ten  fuddahs,  you  would  say,  *  dip 
his  ear ;'  and  if  I  were  to  say  five  fuddahs,  you  would  say,  '  dip  his 
ear  ;*  or  one  fuddah,  you  would  say,  *  clip  his  eair ;'  therefore,  dip  it  at 
once  and  let  me  pass."     His  humour  saved  him. 

No  wonder  that  under  such  an  atrocious  system  of  government,  the 
intellects  of  the  people  are  dwarfed.  They  have  some  curious  notions  on 
the  subject  of  the  superiority  of  the  builders  of  the  pyramids  and  temples 
and  the  excavators  of  the  tombs  and  catacombs  of  their  country.  There 
were  giants  in  those  days  they  think.  Men  were  then  a  hundred  cubits 
high  and  ten  broad,  and  lived  hundreds  of  years.  But  their  stature  and 
length  of  days  have  both  gradually  diminished  to  the  present  standard. 
But  that  is  not  all.  Their  theory  is  that  the  process  is  still  going  on, 
and  that  the  time  will  come,  when  ten  of  their  descendants  wiU  be  able 
to  go  into  an  ordinary  shoe  of  these  days.  "  Then"  say  they,  "  this 
little  race,  will  find  one  of  our  shoes,  and  will  make  the  circuit  thereof, 
and  climb  over  it,  and  huddle  inside  it,  and  will  observe,  wondering  one 
to  the  other,  '  This  is  a  shoe  of  the  people  of  old  times.' " 

The  physical  conformation  of  the  country  is  an  anomaly.  All  the 
way  above  the  Delta,  from  Cairo  to  Nubia,  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  con- 
sists  of  a  strip  of  territor}-  hundreds  of  miles  long,  and  yet  only  half-a- 
dozen  miles  broad.  Following  the  windings  of  the  Nile,  the  tract  of 
arable  or  pasture  land  annually  inundated  by  the  overflow  of  the  river, 
and  rendered  fertile,  is  in  general  not  more  than  four  miles  in  breadth 
on  each  side  of  the  river.  What  a  curiously  shaped  country  it  is  in 
this  respect  j  The  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  river  are,  however,  abodes 
of  filth,  poverty,  and  misery.  But  this  is  a  characteristic  of  Egypt  not 
confined  to  tbe  upper  country.  Even  in  the  rich  and  well-watered 
Delta,  in  the  villages  of  Lower  Egypt,  the  same  scenes  of  poverty  and 
wretchedness  are  everywhere  visible.  Thus,  althou|^  blessed  with  one 
of  the  finest  climates  in  the  world,  possessing  the  richest  soil  and  tbe 
fairest  scenes,  placed  as  to  its  geographical  position  under  the  most  aus- 
picious skies,  Egypt  is  yet  to  this  day  labouring  under  the  bitterness  of 
a  heavy  curse— it  is  now  '*  the  basest  of  kingdoms."  There  is  *'  no  more 
a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt."  For  many  ages  it  has  been  like  Indi^ 
subjugated  and  ruled  over  by  one  conquering  race  after  another.  And 
not  only  is  it  politically,  but  morally  also  in  the  lowest  depths  of  debase- 
ment    When  Abbas  Pacha  took  a  tour  through  the  kingdom  after  tbe 
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death  of  his  giandfkther,  and  aaw  the  crowds  of  hoj^s  whom  Mehemet 
Ali  had  collected  by  his  tyrannical  and  high-handed  measures,  in  schools 
SDd  fiictories^   with  the  intention  of  tnuning  them  up   to  modem 
and  European  ideas  of  civilization,  he  said,  **  What  is  the  use  of  all 
thisf    One  half  of  them  were  forthwith  formed  into  a  regiment,  and 
the  other  half  transferred  to  the  harem.     Things  meet  the  eye  in  Egypt 
which  to  the  European  traveller  are  painful  evidences  of  the  utter  de- 
haaement  of  the  people.     In  many  eastern  countries  the  common  decen- 
des  of  life  are  to  sJl  outward  appearance  carefully  observed,  and  this 
too  under  the  degrading  and  impure  influence   of  heathenism.     But 
such  is  not  the  case  in  Egypt     The  shameless  nakedness  of  the  common 
people  in  the  fields  and  villages  is  disgusting.     If  only  their  heads  and 
faces  are  covered,  they  appear  to  think  they  have  done  all  that  is  neees* 
Bory.     Mohammedanism,  being  a  monotheistic  religion,  might  be  expec- 
ted to  exert  a  purer  influence  than  Paganism.     In  Egypt,  however,  all 
that  is  low  and  sensual  in  the  system  seems  to  have  t^en  hold  on  the 
minds  of  the  people.     At  the  same  time,  it  is  believed  that  some  mon- 
itrous  vices  once  fearfully  prevalent  are  now  less  common.     The  intro- 
duction of  European  ideas  of  morality  and  civilization,  which  has  taken 
place  to  a  considemble  extent  within  the  last  few  years,  has  no  doubt 
efl^ted  some  improvement.    Old  prejudices  are  gradually  giving  way. 
The  dictum  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  who  burned  the  books  at  the  taking  of 
Alexandria — 700,000  volumes  it  is  said,  the  richest  collection  of  Greek 
and  Roman  classics,  besides  the  sacred  Egyptian  and  Jewish  books, 
which  the  world  ever  saw — seems  to  be  now  doubted,  if  not  disbelieved  in 
by  the  Turks.     The  anxiety  shown  by  many  Egyptian  and  Turkish 
youths  to  obtain  a  European  education,  shows  Uiat  they  no  longer  believe 
that  the  Koran  contains  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  known.     Bigoted 
Ulemas  may  still  insist  that  all  other  books  in  the  world  are,  if  agreeable 
to  the  Koran,  unnecessary,  and  if  contrary  to  it  pernicious.     The  oom« 
mon  people  may  still  curse  the  Franks  as  infidels,  and  console  themselveB 
by  tlunking  that  if  we  possess  the  superiority  and  power  which  learning 
and  science  give,  they  at  all  events  shall  have  a  monopoly  of  the  joys  of  pa- 
ndise.   They  even  aflect,  while  consoling  themselves  in  this  style,  to  find 
for  us  also  a  source  of  consolation  in  the  same  armngement  of  Providence, 
to  the  effect  that  as  we  are  certainly  to  be  shut  out  firom  the  joys  of 
paradise  in  the  next  world,  Allah  has  made  up  for  it  by  giving  us  our 
good  things  in  this  world,  and,  by  way  of  compensation  for  our  melaQ« 
choly  fate,  has  disclosed  to  us,  inveterate  and  unbelieving  Giaours  as  we 
are,  the  secrets  of  nature  and  the  riches  of  knowledge  and  sciei^ce. 
Railroads  and  telegraphs  through  the  heart  of  the  country  firom  Alexan- 
dria to  Cairo,  and  across  the  desert  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  will  do  much 
for  Egypt  and  the  Egyptians.    Christian  schools  have  already  been 
established  both  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  and  in  both  these  places  mis- 
nonaries  are  now  at  work.    Religious  bigotry  and  the  prejudices  of  race 
may  rear  themselves  up  against  the  introduction  of  western  ideas  and 
Christian  truth.     They  may  present  themselves  as  a  more  formidable 
hsirier  than  the  Chinese  wall  itself,. but  "  who  art  thou,  0  great  moun* 
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tain  ?  before  Zerubbabel  thou  sbalt  become  a  plain.**  One  remarkable 
fact  in  the  history  of  the  Turks  is  that  they  have  already  as  a  race 
almost  universally  abandoned  the  use  of  Opium.  This  statement  is 
especially  true  and  remarkable  of  the  Turks  in  Egypt.  And  since  so 
striking  a  refoimation  in  morals  as '  this  has  been  already  effected,  im- 
plying the  abandonment  of  a  national  vice,  what  may  we  not  hope  for 
in  the  future?  Base  as  Egypt  has  been  in  ages  past,  still  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  it  shall  ever  remain  so.  If,  in  the  Providence  of 
God,  it  has  become  so  in  fulfilment  of  ancient  prophecy,  let  us  remember 
that  there  are  other  prophecies  respecting  it  yet  to  be  fulfilled.  Egypt 
ipay  yet  look  up,  although  it  can  never  be  even  the  shadow  of  what  it 
once  was.  And  if  it  should  revive  somewhat,  and  look  up  and  improve 
to  some  extent,  no  prophecy  of  Scripture  will  be  in  that  event  falsified, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  other  prophecies  at  which  we  have  already  hinted 
will  thereby  be  verified.  *'  The  Lord  shall  smite  Egypt,"  it  is  said,  "he 
shall  smite  and  heal  it ;  and  they  shall  return  even  to  the  Lord,  and  he 
shall  be  entreated  of  them,  and  shall  heal  them.  In  that  day  there  shall 
be  an  altar  to  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  it 
shall  be  for  a  sign  and  for  a  witness  unto  the  Lord  of  hosts  in  the  land 
of  Egypt :  for  they  shall  cry  unto  the  Lord  because  of  the  oppressors,  and 
he  shall  send  them  a  saviour,  and  a  great  one,  and  he  shall  deliver  them* 
The  Lord  shall  be  known  to  Egypt,  and  the  Egyptians  shall  know  the 
Lord.  In  that  day  shall  there  be  a  highway  out  of  Egypt  to  Assyria. 
•  •  .  The  Lord  of  hosts  shall  bless  them,  saying.  Blessed  be  Egypt  my 
people,"  &c.  Take  all  these  prophecies  together,  and  it  must  be  admit, 
ted  that  there  is  something  very  remarkable  in  them.  Some,  we  doubt 
not,  will  see  in  the  new  Nile  railway,  and  in  the  projected  Euphrates 
▼alley  railway,  the  dawning  fulfilment  of  the  passage  about  "  the  high- 
way out  of  Egypt  to  Assyria." 

As  travellers  to  Egypt  are  likely  to  become  more  numerous  every 
year,  it  will  necessarily  happen  that  our  information  respecting  it,  its 
people,  its  antiquities,  and  a  thousand  other  things,  will  go  on  increasing 
year  after  year.  Every  invalid,  who,  following  Mr  Rhind's  advice,  goes 
out  to  live  in  the  desert,  will  bring  us  home  his  testimony  not  oAly  to 
its  balmy  yet  bracing  air,  and  dry  equable  temperature,  but  also  to  the 
charming  beauty  of  its  mirage  illusions.  No  man  will  by  and  by  be 
ignonmt  of  the  point  of  Mohammed's  saying  respecting  the  mirage. 
'*  The  works  of  unbelievers  are  like  the  Serab  in  the  plain,  which  the 
ffhirsty  imagines  to  be  water,  till  he  goes  and  finds  it  is  nought."  The 
beauty  and  propriety  of  the  image  employed  by  Isaiah,  to  show  forth  the 
blessings  that  should  prevail  under  the  happy  reign  of  the  Messiah,  is 
remarkably  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the  same  phenomenon.  ^'  In 
the  wilderness  shall  waters  break  out,  and  streams  in  the  desert,  and  the 
serod  (mirage)  shall  become  a  pool,  and  the  thirsty  land  springs  ef 
water." 

Great  was  the  importance  which  Egypt  had  acquired  in  the  eyes  of 
the  ancient  world.  Her  early  dvilization,  gigantic  monuments,  and  ^psat 
p6wer  accountecl  easily  for  her  fame.    But  let  us  only  think  of  the  fMs( 
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that  Thebes  laj  in  magnifieent  rmrm,  long  More  other  great  cities  of 
antiquity  had  been  founded.  Let  ns  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  pos- 
sibilities imagined  by  Horace  Smith,  with  so  much  truth  and  humour  in 
his  **  Address  to  a  Mummy/'  that  it,  or  any  other  individual  mummy 
in  our  museums,  may  hare  hob-nobed  with  Pharaoh,  dropped  a  half*pcnny 
in  Homer's  hat,  doffud  his  own  to  let  Queen  Dido  pass,  held  a  torch  at 
the  dedication  of  Solomon's  temple,  walked  about  the  streets  of  Thebes 
three  thousand  years  ago,  and  was  certainly  dead,  buried,  and  embalmed 
long  before  Romulus  and  Remus  were  suckled.  While  the  world  lasts, 
the  interest  in  Egypt  will  never  die,  a  thousand  circumstances  will  con- 
tribute to  this.  The  ring  of  Cheops,  the  builder  of  the  great  pyramid, 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  British  Consul  at  Cairo.-  The  bones  of 
Mycerinus,  the  good  and  wise  king  who  built  the  third  of  the  three  py- 
ramids of  Ghizeh,  and  whose  memory  was  embalmed  for  ages  in  the  affec. 
tions  of  the  people,  now  lie  in  the  British  museum  in  London.  Cheops  and 
Cephrenes,  who  built  the  other  two  pyramids,  were  inhuman  (^pressors, 
and  their  bones  have  been  torn  from  their  sepulchral  chambers,  and  long  ago 
scattered  to  the  winds  oi  heaven,  while  the  remains  of  Mycerinus,  who 
put  an  end  to  the  misery  under  which  the  people  groaned  in  the  days  of 
his  predecessors,  have  been  preserved  even  to  our  days,  and  have  found 
a  resting-place  worthy  of  him,  and  his  body—''  now  rests  more  securely," 
lays  Bunscn,  "  than  it  did  5000  years  ago— in  the  world-ruling  island 
which  is  protected  by  the  might  of  freedk>m  and  civilization,  still  more 
than  by  the  waves  which  encircle  it — amid  the  treasures  of  every  realm 
of  nature,  and  the  most  sublime  remains  of  human  art." 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  room  to  speak  of  the  important  ac- 
quisitions made  to  Biblical  lore^  and  of  the  striking  confirmations  of  Old 
Testament  Scripture  afforded  by  hieroglypbical  inscriptions  and  picto- 
rial representations  in  the  tombs,  tem^es,  and  monuments  of  ancient 
Egypt  We  the  less  regret  this  on  the  present  occasion  inasmuch  as 
if  we  were  selecting  a  guide  for  ourselves  in  these  investigations,  Heng- 
stenberg,  in  his  "  Books  of  Moses  illustrated  by  the  monuments  of  £gypt," 
would  be  about  the  last  that  we  should  choose.  «The  book  is  suggestive, 
and  that  is  about  as  much  as  can  well  be  said  in  its  &vour.  We  do 
not  care  to  follow  him  in  all  his  absurd  theories  and  crude  interpretations. 
He  is  a  good  man  and  an  evangelical  Christian,  we  believe,  but  from 
this  book  it  is  very  evident  that  he  has  not  breathed  the  neologian  at- 
mosphere of  his  native  country  without  being  infected  to  some  extent  by 
its  poisonous  influence.  Before|leavingHhe  subject,  however,  we  cannot 
help  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  very  remarkable  sculpture 
recently  discovered  on  the  walls  of  a  temple  in  Thebes,  representing 
King  Rehoboam,  with  a  hieroglypbical  inscription  on  the  oval  or  car* 
touche  of  the  figure,  the  well-ascertained  intexpretation  of  which  has 
been  found  to  be  the  "  King  of  Judea."  Certain  indications,  the  pointed 
beard  amongst  the  number,  for  the  Egyptians  shaved  their  beai'd,  shew 
unmistakeably  that  this  figure  is  Jewish.  It  is  one  of  three  captive  or 
eonquered  kings  whom  Shishak  is  represented  in  the  bas-relief  in  the 
temple  at  Kamak,  as  presenting  before  the  gods  on  his  return  from  his 
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warlike  expedition.    A  good  and  ch«ap  repreientation  of  this  aculptuie . 
has  recently  heen  made  hy  the  Working  Man's  Union«  London.     Let 
any  one  refer  to  2  Chron.  12^  and  compare  the  Scriptural  narratiye  with 
the  facts  now  stated^  and  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  how  striking  a  cor- 
roboration is  thus  given  to  the  truth  of  the  Word  of  God. 


NINA:    A  BALLAD. 


Upon  the  giddy  summit 

Of  a  steep  ragged  rock. 
Where  birds  of  sea-dipt  plumage 

In  stormy  weather  flock : 

II. 
There  sat  a  lovely  maiden, 

All  friendless  and  alone ; 
And  as  she  sat, — her  shadow 

Fell  on  the  flinty  stone. 

in. 
Her  look  was  sad  and  pensive, 

Her  (ace  was  pale  and  wan; 
Adown  her  cheeK,  the  tear-drops 

In  gentle  current  ran. 

IV. 

She  eazed  upon  the  ocean, 

Wnose  wfdte  waves  lashed  the  shore ; 
She  listened  to  the  breakers. 

Which  on  the  rocks  did  roar. 

V. 

She  ffazed  upon  the  heavens, 
The  pale-orbed  moon  to  see, 

Whose  struggling  beams  fell  aUuitiiigy 
On  ocean,  rock,  and  Jea. 

VI. 
Around  her  form  so  firsffile. 

The  wild  winds  piped  and  raved ; 
And  with  her  flaxen  tresses, 

In  wanton  sport  they  played. 

VII. 
But  aye  the  tearful  maiden 

Gazed  forth  upon  the  main. 
Her  thoughts  were  of  her  lover 

She  ne*er  might  see  again. 

VIII. 

Long  since  from  her  he  parted. 
With  sad  and  ibnd  embrace. 
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Upon  the  tnckless  waten 
Hl8  outbound  course  to  trace. 

IX. 

To  steer  for  sunny  climate. 

Where  palm  and  plantain  grow, 
Where  through  the  tangled  forests, 

The  Ganges'  waters  now. 

X. 

But  of  his  ship  no  tidings 

Have  erer  crossed  the  wave ; 
And  now  she  fears  her  lovw 

Has  found  a  wat'ry  grave. 

XI. 

And  as  the  forlorn  widow 

At  eve  doth  often  stray. 
Into  the  grassy  church -yard, 

To  weep  there  and  to  pray; 

XII. 

So  from  her  lonely  cottage, 

She  comes  down  to  the  ehore, 
The  loss  of  her  fond  lover, 

With  sad  heart  to  deplore. 

XIII. 

And  aye  across  the  waters 

She  looks  with  wistful  eye, 
Perchance  upon  a  billow 

His  floating  corse  to  spy. 

XIV. 

Thus  sat  the  lovely  maiden 

Upon  the  bare  bleak  rock, 
Where  birds  of  sea-dipt  plumage 

In  stormy  weather  flock. 

XV. 

But,  lo  I  hard  b^  the  light-house 

A  tiny  barge  is  seen ; 
It  peers  upon  the  biUow, 

It  sinks  the  waves  between : 

xvi. 
And  nearer,  and  still  nearer 

It  B^tcheth  to  the  shore. 
And  larger,  and  still  larger 

It  seemeth  ihan  before. 

XVII. 

The  sound  of  distant  voices 

Is  borne  upon  the  gale ; 
A  gleam  of  hope  doth  kindle 

The  maiden^s  face  so  pale.    . 
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xvm. 
With  bnwny  amis  extended. 

The  stout  crew  piy  the  oar; 
And  nearer^  and  still  nearer 

The  barge  bounds  to  the  shore. 

XIX. 
It  dips  its  daik  prow  in  the  wave ; 

It  sheers  the  seething  foam ; 
Like  white-plnmed  bim  that  qports  and  plajs 

Upon  its  asoie  home.^ 

XX. 

It  shuns  the  angry  breakers, 

It  clears  the  sunken  rocks ; 
The  red  light  phosphoTeseent 

Gleams  with  the  oar*s  sharp  strokes. 

XXI. 

And  now  the  keel  strikes  proudly 

Upon  the  welt'ring  strand^ 
Up  rise  the  eager  sailors 

And  leap  upon  the  land. 

xxn. 
Forthwith  the  Captmn  calleth, — 

A  tall  stem  man  was  he,— 
<«  Unship  the  oars,  brave  comrades, 

The  barge  haul  to  the  lee. 

XXIII. 

^  Since  now  at  lensfh  delivered, 

From  dangers  of  the  deep. 
From  fiimine  and  from  shipwrede, 

A  merry  cheer  let's  keep : 

XXIV. 

^  We'll  taste  the  sav'ry  viands, 

Stored  in  the  Orient  clime,- 
When  birds  were  sweetly  warbling 

'Mid  foliage  of  the  lime. 

XXV. 

^  Wo^ll  raise  the  song  and  pass  the  jest, 

The  flowing  bowl  we'll  drain, 
in  honour  of  the  loved  ones 

We  soon  may  clasp  again.** 

XXVI. 

A  fiantio  shriek  the  maiden 

Sends  from  the  rocks  so  near ; 
For:  'twas  the  voloe  of  Conrad 

That  feu  upon  her  ear. 
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ZXVII. 

Adown  the  oMb  she  fleramblea, 

All  dangeiti  she  defies, 
And  to  the  shore  she  hastens^ 

Lore  beaming  in  her  eyes. 

XXVIII. 

She  txeads  the  briny  sea-weed, 

With  her  light  fairy  feet ; 
While  o'er  the  shells  and  pebbles 

She  speeds,  her  love  to  greet. 

XXIX. 

And  now  she  stands  before  him, 

In  wild  dishevelled  charms; 
And  as  he  gassed,  the  maiden 
Fell  panting  in  his  arms. 

XXX. 

Pleased  was  the  gallant  Connd 
Once  more  his  love  to  see, 

On  her  his  thoughts  all  centred 
When  doomed  for  off  to  be. 

XXXI. 

Upon  the  sandy  sesp-beach. 
He  laid  her  famtmy  form, 

And  spread  the  drippmg  canvas 
To  shield  her  firom  the  storm. 

XXXII. 

And  stooping  down  so  fondly 
He  kissed  her  o'er  and  o'er. 

And  vowed  to  leave  her  never 
While  ocean^s  surges  roar. 

XXXIII. 

From  out  her  dreamv  slumbers 
The  maid  at  length  awoke ; 

She  gazed  upon  her  lover— 
In  accents  &int  she  spoke : 

XXXIV. 

**  How  strange  this  happy  meeting : 
Yet  doomed  so  short  to  be : 

Farewell,— —In  storm  and  sunshine, 
Pear  Conrad,  think  of  me»" 

XXXV. 

Forth  o'er  the  maiden's  eye-balk 

A  tluBy  film  is  spread ; 
A  stifled  groan  she  uttered, 

Like  lay  drooped  her  head« 
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XXXVI. 

upon  the  sandy  sea-beach, 

A  lifeless  cozse  she  lay ; 
While  on  her  fine  the  moonbeams  bright. 

Gleaming  through  the  dnsky  night, 
In  silv^iy  radiance  play. 

XXXVII. 

This  18  the  tale  of  Nina, 

Who  sat  upon  the  lock. 
Where  birds  of  sea-dipt  plumage 

In  stormy  weather  flock. 


FREUND'S  CLASSICS. 


Q.  HoiUTii  Flaoci  Opsra.  Edited  by  Dr  William  Fremidj  aathor  of 
**  Latin  Lexicon/'  &c.,  and  John  Garmichael^  M. A.,  one  of  the  Claa- 
sical  Masters  of  the  High  School  of  Edinborglu  T.  Nelson  &  Soni^ 
Edinburgh^  London>  and  New  York,  1857* 

Thb  delay  that  has  occurred  in  the  publication  of  Freund's  Classics  is 
accounted  for  in  the  able  pre&ce  which  introduces  this^  the  second, 
volume  of  the  series.  It  has  been  deemed  expedient  to  remodel  the 
plan  on  which  that  series  was  originally  projected.  Instead  of  a  bars 
text  detached  from  its  notes  and  commentaries,  each  volume  of  the  set 
will  in  future  comprise  a  separate  author  with  all  the  matter  necessary 
for  his  complete  elucidation  : — 

^  It  is  my  purpose,''  says  Dr  Frennd,  ^  to  lend  the  student  all  those  aids 
by  which  he  may  be  enabled  to  comprehend  and  appreciate  the  daaBicd 
authors  thoroughly,  as  the  pillars  and  representatives  of  the  past ;  so  that 
when  Cicero  speaks  he  may  imagine  himself  to  be  standing  before  the 
rostra  in  the  Roman  forum ;  or  when  Horace  unga,  that  he  may  transiport 
himself  in  thought  to  the  shades  of  Sabinum  or  to  the  cascades  of  Tibur ; 
that  he  may  himself  live  over  again  with  Livy  throuf^h  the  dark  era  of 
legends,  as  well  as  that  which  was  brightened  by  the  mighty  deeds  of  real 
heroes ; — in  a  word,  that  the  various  authors  may  not  omy  themselves  be- 
come to  the  student  living  witnesses  of  ancient  times,  but  may  even  set  the 
past  before  him  with  such  vivid  reality,  that  he  may  for  the  time  supposo 
himself  also  to  be  a  personal  observer  of  the  scenes  or  events  described  or 
recorded  by  the  old  annalists  and  poets.  With  the  view  of  exhibiting  a 
livelier  representation  of  the  subject-matter,  the  lives  of  the  authon,  aigu- 
ments  or  summaries  of  their  successive  writings ;  excursus  illustrative  of 
antiquities,  history,  and  eeography ;  and  engravings  of  classical  objects  have 
been  carefollv  prepared  for  this  series,  and  the  best  authorities  consulted, 
such  as  W.  A.  Becker,  Marquardt,  Bemhardy,  Boeckh,  Grote,  Hermann, 
O.  Muller,  Niebuhr,  Welcker,  &e.  With  such  appliances  as  theee,  the 
student  can  have  no  difficulty  in  bringing  the  author  personally  before  his 
intellectual  eye,  and  will  soon  find  himself  at  home  in  any  district  of  anti- 
quity to  whidi  his  attention  may  be  invited." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  plan,  as  thus  recast,  is  infinitdy  su- 
perior to  that  which  it  replaces ;  while  for  school  purposes  it  is  the  only 
one  that  can  ever  be  made  really  and -practically  useful.  The  results  of 
experience,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  all  in  jts  favour.    The  school- 
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classics  that  now  enjoy  the  widest  circulation,  all  profess  to  be  constructed 
on  these  principles,  and  the  degrees  of  excellence  attained  by  each  vary 
with  the  care  and  labour  bestowed  in  reducing  these  principles  to  prac 
lice.  The  editors  of  the  Horace  now  before  us  have,  therefore,  done 
wisely  in  falling  in  with  the  plan  commonly  followed  in  books  of  the 
same  class  and  with  a  similar  end  in  view.  The  special  claims  of  their 
work  to  acceptance  will  bp  found  to  rest  mainly  on  the  superior  skill 
with  which  they  have  used  the  same  appliances  as  other  labourers  in  the 
same  field.  No  school-classic  that  has  issued  from  the  Scottish  press  for 
many  years,  combines  in  so  eminent  a  degree  all  that  is  most  recent  and 
valuable  in  scholarship  with  so  much  literary  accomplishment  and  artis- 
tic finish,  and  at  the  same  time  so  careful  an  attention  to  the  actual 
wants  and  requirements  of  the  student.  Nothing  will  be  found  in  the 
book  that  ought  not  to  be  there,  while  the  editors'  assurance  that  they 
have  turned  to  account  all  the  latest  labours  of  the  best  British  and  foreign 
scholars  in  the  Horatian  field  will  be  found  literally  and  strictly  true. 
This  remark  applies  as  truly  to  the  Life,  Notes,  Arguments,  Index, 
and  Excursus  that  have  been  drawn  up  by  Mr  Carmichael  as  to  those 
parts  of  the  work  for  which  Dr  F round  is  immediately  responsible.  The 
idiomatic  English  and  the  fine  literary  finish  of  these  portions  of  the 
book,  even  though  we  were  not  informed  of  the  fact,  are  sufficient  to 
mark  them  out  as  his, — and  it  gives  us  a  peculiar  pleasure  to  draw  at- 
tention to  them,  both  for  their  intrinsic  merits,  and  because  they  afford 
the  best  possible  i-efutation  of  the  out-cry  about  the  decline  of  classical 
scholarship  in  Scotland,  or  at  least  in  its  metropolitan  grammar-schooL 
The- man  that  can  do  these,  can  also  do  better  things,  and  we  should  be 
happy  that  he  were  encouraged  to  continue  those  labours  in  the  classical 
field  for  which  he  has  already  shown  himself  qualified  in  so  uncommon 
a  degree.  A  few  more  efforts  of  the  same  kind  from  him  arid  the  young 
scholars  of  Scotland,  and  Professor  Blackie'a  occupation  will  be  gone.  The 
most  popularly  written  and  generally  interesting  portion  of  the  work  is 
perhaps  the  Hfe,  which  gives  one  of  the  freshest  and  most  faithful  sum- 
maries in  brief  space,  both  of  the  poet's  personnel  atid  of  his  writings,* 
that  we  have  ever  seen.  Had  our  space  allowed,  we  should  have  quoted 
some  passages  from  it  which  we  had  marked  for  citation.  We  prefer, 
however,  to  devote  the  little  room  we  have  left  to  some  of  the  more 
purely  scientific  parts  of  the  book.  .  We  select  almost  at  random  the 
Excursus  on  Roman  Satire,  pp.  218-19-20,  of  which  we  have  nothing 
to  say  further  than  that  it  may  be  taken  as  an  average  specimen  of  th^ 
writing  In- the  book,  though  of  course  only  in  the  same  degree  that" 
a  single  bribk  serves  as  a  sample  of  an  entire  house: — 

^'  Satira,  according  to  the  ancient  mode  of  spellings  satUra  (properly  thq 
femia.  of  the  adj.  satur,  full,  fillfd,  satisfied),  meant  originally — with  the 
substantive  lanx^  a  dish,  either  expressed  or  understpod — a  dish  made  up  of 
all  kinds  of  ingredients,  and  especially  a  kind  of  sausage.  It  was  afterwards 
oscd  as  a  law  tei-m,  with  the  substantive  /ftr,  expres^  or  understood,  and 
signified  a  law  contwning  various  clauses.  Lastly,  it  was  employed  as  the 
eeDexal  term  for  a  kind  of  poetry,  which,  in  the  most  ancient  times,  resem- 
bled popular  comedy  or  &rce,  but  was  afterwai'ds  elevated  into  moral  com- 
position of  a  humorous  and  saitsastic  character. 
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^^  According  to  Livy*s  account^  dramatic  satire,  like  the  Fesceimine  com- 
«dy,  ori^'mi%  consisted  in  humorous  scenes,  contrived  for  the  occasion, 
without  any  regular  plot  or  definite  form,  but  differing  from  the  Fesoennine 
plays^  in  having  an  accompaniment  of  flutes  and  pantomimes. 

"  After  the  &tter  development  of  the  legitimate  drama,  which  had  been 
introduced  by  Livius  Andronicus,  (about  514  a.v.o.,  240  b.g.^  the  popular 
satires,  which  originated  among  the  people  themselves,  generally  formed  the 
conclusions  or  interludes  {acodia)  of  the  Oscan  farces  {Atellanae  Fabuhey 
Ludi  Osciy  or  Ludicra  0»ca,) 

^'  The  gradual  advancement  of  Roman  literature,  and  especially  the  influ- 
ence exercised  on  it  by  the  Grecian  models,  tended  powerfully  to  improve 
the  quality  even  of  that  Roman  satire  which  was  the  natural  product  of  the 
Roman  mind.  The  arbitrary  nature,  both  of  its  plan  and  style,  was  conse- 
quently somewhat  modified.  The  poet  Ennius  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
who  followed  certain  distinct  rules  in  his  satiric  composition,  which  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  the  connecting  link  between  the  oldest  specimens  of 
the  art  and  those  which  were  afterwards  produced  by  Lucilius. 

*^  The  second  of  the  Roman  satirists  in  order  of  time,  C.  Lucilius,  was 
bom  at  Suessa  Aumnca,  in  Campania,  606  a.u  o.  (148  b.c.)  He  belonged 
to  an  equestrian  family,  was  the  friend  of  the  Scipios^  and  deeply  vened  in 
the  literature  of  Greece  and  of  his  native  country.  He  possessed,  moreover, 
superior  talent,  and  uniformly  maintained  a  highly  moral  and  independent 
character.  To  Roman  satire  he  imparted  an  entirely  new  form  and  direc- 
tion, and  was  therefore  regarded  as  the  creator  and  mventor  of  this  species 
of  poetxT  in  its  latter  and  permanent  form.  From  low  bufiboneiy,  in  the 
shape  of  a  drama  or  dialogue,  fitted  merely  for  the  amusement  of  the  mob, 
satire  now  became  the  medium  of  stem  reproof  to  all  ranks  of  society,  and 
did  not  spare  even  individuals  occupyinfi;  the  highest  stations,  at  a  period 
when  the  Roman  character  was  already  losing  much  of  the  purity  and  dig- 
nity by  which  it  had  been  distinguished  in  ancient  times.  The  moral  cen- 
sure of  Lucilius,  however,  is  not  bitter,  but  rather  humorous  and  playful ; 
the  diotion  is  easy  and  fluent,  but  the  hexameters  are  sometimes  so  care- 
lessly framed,  that  the  style  approaches  more  nearly  the  language  of  prose, 
or  of  ordinary  conversation,  iusai  of  poetry. 

^Mn  this  respect,  the  satire  of  Horace  must  be  considered  as  a  decided 
improvement  on  that  both  of  Lucilius  and  his  predecessors.  Its  form  is  fiir 
more  elaborate ;  the  cast  of  expression  is  infinitely  more  correct  and  sus- 
tained ;  while  tiie  subject-matter,  like  that  of  the  Lucilian  verse,  consists  of 
witty,  humorous,  patriotic,  and  indignant  comments  on  the  vices  and  weak- 
nesses of  the  poet's  countrymen.  But  now,  of  coui-se,  it  was  no  longer  the 
ancient  republican  virtue  which  was  held  up  as  the  ideal  of  excellence,  or 
the  model  for  imitation.  The  author  merely  selects^  few  of  his  own  con- 
temporaries, whose  moral  defects  he  exposes,  in  their  ridiculous,  unnatural, 
and  unbecoming  character,  not  so  mucn  with  the  intention  of  inculcating 
the  principles  of  moral  tmth  and  duty  as  of  indulging  his  own  humour,  by 
the  graphic  delineation  of  prevailing  absurdities  and  foibles.  In  the  great 
variety  of  topics^  in  the  vividness  of  portraiture,  in  the  acuteneaa  of  the  rea- 
soning, in  the  animation,  the  exceeding  elegance,  and  apparent  artlessness 
of  the  style,  and  the  easy  flow  of  the  versification,  we  discover  the  secret  of 
that  charm  by  which  the  Horatian  satins  have  entranced  the  refined  and 
thoughtful  intelligence  of  all  ages.  In  the  perfect  combination  of  these  rare 
qualities,  the  satiric  compositions  of  Horace  not  only  surpass  those  of  bis 
predecessor  Lucilius,  and  his  followers  Persius  and  Javena^  bat  stand  alooe 
in  the  history  of  literaton." 
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''Grantt  in  Aid:'—DebaU  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  25U  March 
1857.— The  question  of  *<6razita  in  aid" 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland's  schools  in 
India,  which  it  was  thonght  had  heen 
set  at  rest  for  some  time  hy  the  last 
General  Assembly,  was  resuscitated  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Edinburgh,  under  an  Overture  calling 
on  the  next  Assembly  to  **  re-consider 
the  whole  of  the  subject— to  adhere  to 
the  deliverance  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, 1855 — and,  finally,  to  pronounce  a 
JQ^;ment  in  harmony  with  the  views 
which  the  Church  has  alwaysneld  on 
the  subject  of  education  generally,  and 
ill  accordance  with  the  principles  on 
which  alone  our  Missions  in  India  can 
be  conducted  as  an  evangelical  enter- 
prize  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen, 
and  approve  themselves  to  the  prayer- 
ful sympathy  and  continued  support  of 
an  enlightened  Christian  people.'^ 

The  debate  in  the  Presbytery  of  £d- 
mborgh  was  long  and  animated.  The 
Orerture  was  brought  forward  by  Dr 
Mac&rUne,  late  Convener  of  the  India 
Mission,  and  supported  by  Dr  Veitch, 
the  author  of  "  Reasons  against  atfiliat- 
ing  our  Christian  Mission  on  the  Secu- 
lar System  of  Government  Education 
in  India,"  on  which  we  felt  it  to  be  our 
doty  to  animadvert  in  terms  far  from 
eommendatory,  either  as  regarded  its 
arguments  in  themselves,  or  the  Bpirit 
in  which  they  were  set  forth.  The 
transmission  of  the  Overture  was  op-r 
posed  by  Dr  Bryce,  who  objected  to  it 
as  miconstitutiona],  disrespectful,  and 
rebellious  in  its  language  towards  Uie 
last  General  Assembly, — and  calling  on 
the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  to  stultify 
itself  by  asking  the  next  Assembly  to 
reverse  as  *' obnoxious  in  principle," 
*'and  fraught  with  evil  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  the 
▼ery  deliverance  which,  not  twelve- 
months ago,  they  had  tiiemselves  de- 
manded and  obtained  from  the  last. 
The  amendment  was  seconded  bv  Dr 
Barclay  in  a  very  powerful  speecL  in 
which  he  adverted  in  language  of  the 
strongest  kind  to  the  **  Reasons"  of  Dr 
Veitch,  to  which  Dr  Macfarlane  had 
called  the  attention  of  the  Presbytery, 
as  embodying  the  arguments  that  ought 
to  guide  it  to  the  support  of  his  motion. 
The  motion  was  supported  by  Dr  Grant, 


Dr  Mior,  Dr  Veitch,  and  others, — and 
on  a  division,  was  carried  by  16  to  8. — 
Dr  Barclay  entered  a  distent,  that,  as 
stated,  he  may  escape  the  censure  which 
he  had  no  doubt  awaited  the  Presby- 
tery, when  such  an  audaciously  disre- 
spectful Overture  went  up  to  the  As- 
sembly. Dr  Bryce  joined  the  distent, 
and  craved  leave  to  add  a  complaint  to 
the  Synod  of  Lothian  and  Tweeddale. 
This  was  opposed  by  Dr  Grant,  who 
urged  that  it  was  incompetent,  and  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  that  his  friend 
would  admit  it  to  be  so.  Dr  Bryce  said 
he  would  rather  follow  the  example  set 
to  him  by  Dr  Grant  in  a  late  case,  than 
his  advice  in  this;  but  he  would  be  sa- 
tisfied should  the  Presbytery  think  his 
complaint  incompetent,  that  it  should 
be  minuted  that  the  leave  to  complain 
was  refused.    This  was  agreed  to. 

The  position  in  which  the  Indian 
Mission  Scheme  is  now  pUced  is  not  a 
little  remarkable,  and  certainly  not  a 
little  unfortunate.  For  many  years 
after  its  establisfiment,  it  occupied  the 
very  foremost  place  among  the  great 
Christian  Schemes  of  the  Church ;  and 
contributions  towards  its  support  flowed 
into  its  treasury  in  liberal  abundance. 
In  looking  into  the  returns  of  collections 
for  last  year,  within  at  least  the  metro- 
politan Presbytery,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  charge  brought  against  it  by  antici- 
pation in  Dr  Macfarlane*s  Overture, 
that  it  would  cease  to  approve  itself  to 
the  prayerful  sympathy  and  continued 
support  of  an  enlightened  Church  and 
people,  has  so  far  been  made  good. 
Nor  perhaps  looking  at  all  that  has 
lately  occurred  in  its  history  is  this  to 
be  much  wondered  at.  It  may  not, 
therefore,  be  without  its  advantage, 
that  we  advert  a  little  to  the  causes  that 
could  in  one  wealthy  congregation,  as 
that  of  St  Stephen^  have  converted  an 
average  collection  of  seventy  or  eighty, 
into  one  not  exceeding  the  very  mode- 
rate sum  of  seven  or  eight  pounds. 

The  attention  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly was  first  called  to  a  Mission  in  India 
by  a  Memorial  from  the  Rev.  Dr  Bryce 
and  the  Kirk-Session  of  St  Andrew*s 
Church,  Calcutta,  which  will  be  found 
in  the  records  of  the  Assembly,  1824^5. 
In  this  Memorial  a  plan  of  operations 
was  set  forth,  for  the  erection  of  an 
Institution  at  Calcutta  of  a  more  pro- 
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perly  Collegiate  character,  contemplat- 
ing the  reception  of  such  native  youths 
as  had  by  this  time  received  an  elemen- 
tary education  in  the  English  language, 
and  had  advanced  considerably  in 
European  literature  and  science, , and 
this  with  the  special  view  of  carrying 
them  on  in  the  knowledge  of  Christian- 
ity, its  history,  evidences  and  doctrines. 
When  the  subject  was  finally  taken  uj> 
in  1826  under  the  aealous  and  able  di- 
rection of  the  late  Dr  Inglis,  the  result 
was  the  establishment  of  the  <' School 
and  Mission"  now  in  operation, — an  In- 
stitution taking  up  native  vouths  from 
their  earliest  years,  and  giving  them  an 
elementary  education  through  the  Eng- 
lish and  vernacular  languages,  accom- 
panied by  and  based  on  instruction  in 
Christianity,  both  as  a  "  branch  of  know- 
ledge" and  "  a  mode  of  belief."  When 
llr  Duff  arrived  at  India  in  1829,  he 
proceeded  under  the  instructions  given 
to  him  to  open  what  was  properly  a 
"  School,"  but  he  had  not  been  many 
months  in  the  country  until  he  became 
so  £Br  a  convert  to  the  original  plan  of 
Dr  Bryce  and  his  Kirk  Session,  as  to 
extend  his  operations  to  the  embracing 
of  that  body  of  Native  Youth,  whom 
that  plan  had  specially  in  view  ;  and 
there  is  now  before  us  a  letter  from 
Dr  Duff  to  Dr  Bryce,  in  which  he  ex- 
presses his  conviction,  that,  without  of 
course,  relinquishing  the  more  elemen- 
taryy  there  was  a  manifest  call  for 
operations  in  the  more  advanced  field 
that  had  been  opened  up.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  more  than  twenty  years,  Dr 
Duff,  in  his  evidence  before  the  late 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on 
**  Indian  Territories,"  bears  testimony 
to  the  facts,  on  which  the  Memorial  of 
the  Kirk  Session  of  St  Andrew's 
Church  had  proceeded,  and  the  grounds 
of  the  plan  proposed  by  them,  namely, 
that  the  English  education  by  that  time 
given  to  the  Hindus  under  the  newly 
erected  Hindu  College  and  other  institu- 
tions of  the  kind,  had  raised  up  a  body  of 
Native  youth,  in  whom  all  belief  in 
Hinduiam  was  overthrown  ;  and  when 
asked  by  Lord  WhamcUffe, «  Wasthere 
nothing  done  at  this  time  to  substitute 
a  true  belief  in  the  place  of  the  super- 
stitions which  were  destroyed  by  this 
rotem  of  education !"  he  tells  the 
Committee,  that  soon  after  his  arrival, 
he  instituted  along  with  the  present 
Bishop  of  Madras,  tiien  a  Chaplain  of 
the^  English  Church,  and  with  others,  a 
series  of  Lectures  for  the  special  benefit 


of  this  class  of  Native  Yontlv--tbe  sab- 
ject  of  the  Evidences  of  religion,  natu- 
ral and  revealed  falling  to  himself. 

In  1834,  while  the  Missionaries  were 
vigorously  prosecuting  their  lecturing 
kibours  along  witii  those  in  the  more 
elementary  departments  of  duty,  Dr 
Bryce  called  the  attention  of  the  Gene- 
ral Asseinbly  to  the  expediency  of  a 
still  further  step  in  advance^ — that  of 
constituting  a  J^reabyterial  Body  at 
Calcutta,  empowered  to  lioenae  sncn  of 
the  Natives  as  might  become  conTerta 
to  our  faith,  to  go  forth  as  Preachers  of 
the  Grospel  to  their  countrymen.  The 
fear  that  the  Assembly  might  be  pro- 
ceeding too  fast  in  the  good  work,  nuide 
it  not  a^^ery  easy  matter  to  obtain  the 
enactment  sought  by  the  Member 
for  the  Church  in  India,  but  the  mea- 
sure was  at  length  agreed  to,  and  on 
Dr  Bryce  returning  that  year  to  hia 
duty  in  India,  the  first  Prttbperial 
Body  was  duly  erected.  In  1841,  and 
const quenUy  before  the  Institution  un- 
der his  charge  ceased  to  be  oonnee- 
ted  with  the  Church  of  Sootiand,  pr 
Duff,  as  he  informs  the  Lords'  Com- 
mittee in  1853,  was  able  to  convert  it 
more  and  mora  from  an  elementary 
school  to  a  properly  Collegiate  Instito- 
tution,  having,  always  as  its  great  end 
and  object  the  ultimate  conversion  of 
the  Natives  to  our  holy  religion.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  Seeenion 
which  took  place  in  1843,  in  the  Church 
at  home,  extending  so  far  as  to  carry 
out  the  whole  body  of  Missionaries  in 
India,  tended  not  a  little  to  disturb 
operations  in  Comwallis  Square,  Cal- 
cutta ;  but  this  shock  the  Church  in 
India,  as  at  home,  was  able  to  survive. 
The  Presbyterial  Body  created  .at  Cal- 
cutta in  1 835,  and  whose  operations  ap- 
pear to  have  been  suspended  for  a  time, 
was  resuscitated  with  enlarged  powers 
by  the  Assembly,  1854,  before  the  ques- 
tion of  **  grants  in  aid'*  arose  ;  and  am- 
ilar  bodies  instituted  at  Madras  and 
Bombay.  And  had  not  a  very  remarir- 
abie  change  taken  place  in  "Native 
Education  in  India,^*  to  which  we  most 
next  advert,  our  Institutions  in  that 
country  would  doubtiess  have  at  this 
day  been  pursuing  the  "  even  tenor  of 
their  way"  undisturbed  by  such  unhap- 
py broils  as  now  prevail. 

It  is  well  known,  that  once  the  year 
1817  or  thereabouts,  the  question  of 
Native  Education  has  been  ^en  np  by 
the  Supreme  Government  of  India, 
forced  perhaps  upon  its  attention  by  the 
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Act  ISIS-Uy  aetttng  apart  a  portion 
of  the  pabHo  rerenaes  for  this  purpose. 
After  Tuioos  modifications  on  the  plan 
of  carrying  out  the  object  of  the  Legis- 
bmre,  through  <*  Boards  of  Education/' 
or  ^  Committees  of  Public  Instruction," 
an  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter, 
&  system  has  at  leneth  been  organised 
luder  the  now  well  known  *'  Despatch" 
of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  1 854,  erect- 
u^  Uoirersities  at  each  of  the  Presi- 
dencies, with  the  natural  and  necessary 
a|;;<eadage3  of  Normal  and  Model 
^Aix)]s;  and  the  Government,  while 
'tfil  .strictly  adhering  within  its  own  In- 
stitutions to  the  principle  of  neutralUy 
M  rrjipous  instruction — ^meaning  there- 
by liie  not  giving  instruction  in  the 
diTmataof  any  religious  creed,  whether 
Christian,  Hindu,  or  Mahomedan,  as  a 
moiie  of  belief — ^have  called  on  the 
Missionary  and  other  Schools  to  assist 
ihem  in  the  object  they  have  in  view, — 
ilie  bestowing  of  a  sound,  intellectual, 
moral,  and  scientific  knowledge  on  their 
native  subjects.  This  they  are  invited 
to  do,  by  sending  up  their  pupils  to  com- 
pete and  quali^  u>r  the  honours  and 
nivards  which  they  hold  out.  To  this 
''a&Hation,*'  as  it  is  called  with  the  Go- 
Tersment  System,  as  now  modified,  the 
^  General  Assembly  agreed, — while  a 
'oiEomy,  certainly  not  very  large,  how- 
ever influential,  Assented  and  protested 
^^t  Ais  co-operation — some  of  them, 
**  appears  from  their  published  views 
of  duty,  on  the  high  and  broad  ground, 
that  8Dch  affiliation  would  violate  the 
mjonction  of, Holy  Writ,  "Be  ye  not 
nneijually  yoked  with  unbelievers." 

The  {mints  now  dividing  the  Church, 
if  nmfined  to  the  question  whe- 
tiier  it  would  not  be  better  to  narrow 
I'peratioiis  to  those  of  a  Durely  Theolo- 
gical Institution,  leaving  uie  department 
of  elementary  education  to  other  bodies, 
ought  be  argued  and  settled  one  way 
or  another  with  Httle  difficulty  ;  and  we 
^  persuaded  those  who  think  the 
elementary  department  a  very  import- 
ut  branch  of  missionary  labour,  would 
pot  besntate  now  to  relinquish  i^  were 
It  found  that  the  funds  furnished  by  our 
^ngregations  at  home,  were  unable  to 
^ny  on  both  without  the  offered  aid  of 
GoTemment — the  acceptance  of  which 
^^t  be  eonsdentiously  objected  to 
by  some  m  the  Church.  But  the  im- 
portant question  now  being  nused  under 
J^ch  Overtures  as  that  before  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Edinburgh  is  this,— how  is  the 
Uiupch  to  act  where  a  minarUy  regard 


any  co-operation  with  the  Grovcnunent 
System  of  education  as  **  obnoxious  in 
principle,^'  and  "  fraught  with  evil  to  the 
propagation  of  the  truth,  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,"  and  whose  adherence  to  these 
grounds,  in  face  of  a  tnajorittfy  who  tak9 
the  very  oppoute  view  of  the  question* 
cannot  fail  to  damage  the  Indian  Mis- 
sion Scheme,  by  drying  up  resouroea 
on  which  it  depends  i  We  leave  our 
readera  to  answer  this  question.  Wo 
content  ourselves  with  plaoing  before 
them  the  elements  necessary  to  guide, 
them  to  a  deliverance.  For  our  own 
part,  we  are  quite  prepared  to  say,  that 
the  right  and  proper  way  with  men  act- 
ing in  a  corporate  capacity,  yet  differing 
in  opinion,  is  for  the  minoriity  giving  so 
far  way  to  the  majority ^  as  not  at  least^to 
act  the  part  of '^  the  dog  in  the  manger.'* 
We  are  quite  aware,  however,  that  other 
solutions  of  the  difficulty  may  be  pro- 
pounded. Say  some,  shut  up  your 
''  Schools*'  altogether,  and  confine  your- 
selves exclusively  to  sending  mission- 
aries to  labour  in  the  itineracy  or 
preaching  field  ;  and  thus  forego  the 
advantages  of  rearing  up  a  Native  Mi" 
nistry  properly  educated  in  the  Science 
of  Christian  Theology.  But  let  not  this 
be  called  the  **  primary  object'* — in  any 
sense  of  the  initiatory  machinery  em- 
ployed by  the  Church  of  Scotland  in 
India ;  and  let  it  be  kept  in  mind,  that 
when  our  Church  struck  into  the  "teach- 
ing*' path,  as  dis^ct  from,  although  by 
no  means  antagonistic  to,  the  ''  preach- 
ing," which  had  so  long  been  followed, 
her  example  was  soon  foUowed  by  al- 
most every  Christian  body  in  India 
labouring  for  the  evangelization  of  its 
natives.  As  nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  obvious  to  common  sense,  than 
that  her  educational  through  Schools 
and  Colleges,  as  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  men,  and  the  preaching  in  high- 
ways and  bye-ways,  as  a  mode  by  which 
men,  as  in  tiie  days  of  the  Apostles,  may 
be  brought  by  the  grace  of  God  within 
the  Messiah's  kingdom,  are  but  means 
towards  the  same  end,  so  nothing  can 
be  more  absurd,  or  more  truly  anti- 
scriptural,  than  to  regard  such  promo* 
ters  of  the  Evangelization  of  India,  aa 
fighting  under  adverse  banners. 

Ofdt»a<io».--The  Presbytery  of  Kirk- 
caldy met  on  Thursday  the  26th  ult., 
and  ordained  Mr  James  Simpson  to  the 
ministry  and  charge  of  Port  Brae 
Church  and  district. 

Buccleuch  CawrcA.— The  Rev.  Alex. 
Madaren,  M.  A.,  was  ordained  on  Than* 
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dav  the  5fh  nlt^  b^  the  Preebytery  of  Prahpery  of  KMntaU. — Tbas  f^n- 

E^nburgh,  m  xniniBter  of  Buccleuch  rend  Court  met  on  the  26th  ult.,  in  St 

Church.    The  Rev.  Dr  Fowler^  Ratho,  Masnns  Cathedral,  for  the  porpoee  of 

preached  and  presided  on  that  occasion,  moderating  in  a  caJl  in  favoar  of  the 

Ordination.  —  The     Presbytery    of  Rev.  Willuun  Gordon,  to  be  miniater  of 

Perth  met  in  the  West  Church  there  the  second  charge  of  Kurkwall  and  St 

on  the  5th  inst,  and  ordained  the  Rev.  Ola. 

Robert  Mihie  to  the  pastorate  of  that  Ordination  in  Canada    1F«f(.— The 

church  and  parish.  Rev.  Hugh  Niven,  kite  of  Gartmore 

Church  Patranaae, — Mr  Anderson  Chapel,  Presbytery  of  Dunblane,  vras, 


has  been  appointed  by  the  Presbyteir  on  the  1 7th  ult,  ordained  minister  of  the 
of  Stirling  to  the  quoad  §aera  Churw  conjoined  conmgations  of  Saltfleet  and 
t>fHaggs.  '  Birebrooke,  Presbytery  of  Hamilton. 
TheRev.  James  Anderson,  Wallace^  The  call  was  unanimous ;  and  the  set- 
town,  Dundee,  has  been  chosen  by  the  tlement  most  harmonious, 
parishoners  of  Forteviot,  to  be  their 
pastor. 
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MACPHAIL'S 
EDINBURGH  ECCLESIASTICAL  JOURNAL. 

No.  CXXXVI.  Mat  1857. 

NEW  EDUCATION  BILLS  AND  PAMPHLETS.* 

The  education  campaign  has  again  opened.  The  social  prohlem  of 
the  age  is  again  demanding  a  solution.  The  discussion  in  the  mean 
time  has  been  transferred  from  parliament  to  the  hustings.  The  education 
question  has  formed  one  of  the  most  prominent  topics  in  electioneering  tac- 
tics, and  candidates  have  been  strictly  catechised  on  this  all  absorbing  topic. 
The  turmoil  of  elections  may  mask,  but  cannot  altogether  conceal,  the 
real  feelings  of  a  nation,  and  the  indication  of  such  times  of  excitement 
is  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked  in  determining  the  direction  in  which  a 
nation  is  moving.  We  have^  however^  more  tangible  evidence  in  the 
thoughts  embodied  in  the  pamphlet,  and  the  Parliamentary  Bill.  Let  us 
enquire  what  is  doing  in  this  line,  and  let  us  endeavour  from  the  enquiry 
to  indicate  a  path  of  safety  for  the  Church  in  these  perilous  times. 

The  first  pamphlet  on  our  list^  written  by  the  Rev.  William  Milligan, 
Minister  of  Eilconquhar,  is  one  that  displays  much  philosophic  thought, 
fine  literary  taste^  and  a  warm  and  earnest  interest  in  the  cause  of  edu. 
cation.    His  hearty  earnestness  contrasts  strongly  with  the  cold  logic  of 

^  The  Present  Aapect  of  the  Education  Question  in  Scotland :  A  Letter  to  his 
Gnoe  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  by  the  Kev.  William  Milligan,  M.A.,  Minister  of 
Kiloonqubar.    Edinburrii :  Sutherland  &  Knox.  1857. 

A  Praetkal  Plan  for  Furthering  Education  by  Enlarging  the  Preeent  System  of 
Grants.  By  Jdinger  Symons,  Esq.  London  :  Groombri&e  Sl  Sons,  Patemoater 
Bow.  1856. 

Pma&an  Primary  Education  :  its  Organisation  and  Results.  Edited  by  William 
J.  Unwin,  M.  A.  Principal  of  Homerton  College.    Ward  &.  Co.,  Patemoater  Row. 

A  Lectare  on  Education,  by  the  Right  Kev.  Bishop  Gillis,  Vicar  Apoetolic  of 
theEaatemDiatriotinScotlwid.  Edinburgh:  Marsh  &  Seattle.  13  Suuth  Hanover 
Straet 
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the  mere  polemic,  and  imparts  an  interest  to  the  pamphlet,  which  contro- 
versial discussions  do  not  usually  possess.     It  is  especially  free  from 
dogmatism,  and  indicates  the  progress  of  a  mind  that  is  not  ashamed  to 
confess  that  it  cannot  yet  reach  a  complete  solution  of  the  problem.    If 
the  pamphlet  disappoint  in  not  laying  down  definitely  any  practical  line  of 
action,  it,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibits  a  fine  example  of  a  candid  enquirer 
seeking  more  settled  convictions.     It  indicates  a  phase  of  mind,  which 
every  thinker  must  have  gone  through  before  arriving  at  a  definite 
conclusion.     Who  is  there  who  does  not  confess  to  a  secret  admiration 
ef  some  grand  national  scheme  of  education  in  which  uniformity  will  be 
the  grand  characteristic?     There  is  something  fascinating  in  the  idea  of 
Government  acting  as  a  parent,  putting  all  the  children  to  school,  train- 
ing them  all  afler  the  same  model,  and  obliterating  all  distinctions  of  sect. 
What  a  blessed  consummation  would  it  be  !  if  all  sects  could  agree  to  lay 
aside  their  sectarianism  and  train  their  children  under  the  same  roof  and  the 
same  master,  so  that  the  innocent  period  of  childhood  might  be  free  from 
the  heart  burnings  and  distractions  which  now  agitate  society.     What 
a  beautiful  spectacle  is  presented  by  Prussia  and  Austria  1  where,  under 
a  paternal  government,  every  child  must  attend  school,  and  where  every 
school  is  under  the  direct  control  of  government  officials.    There  is  some- 
thing fine  in  all  this ;  and  we  confess  that  it  was  with  a  pang  similar  to 
that  of  the  author  of  this  pamphlet,  we  turned  firom  the  theoretical, 
to  the  practical  aspects  of  the  question.     However,  it  does  not  by  any 
means  follow,  that  the  practical  solution  is  not  based  on  some  theory. 
In  most  such  cases  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  practical,  just  because  it  is 
true  to  some  deeper  theory.     A  practical  system  does  not  violate  theory, 
though  it  does  not  maintain  a  rigid  uniformity.     The  higher  unity  is 
one  that  embraces  diversity  in  its  uniformity.     It  is  a  superficial  theory 
of  education  that  ignores  the  diversities  of  sects*     An  adequate  theory 
must  recognise  such  diversities,  and  make  room  for  them  in  the  adjust* 
ment  of  the  question.     A  leafless  tree  in  the  depth  of  winter  presents  a 
uniform  whole,  but  its  unity  is  of  a  higher  order  when  in  summer  it 
bursts  into  the  diversities  of  leaf,  and  flower,  and  firuit.     We  must  not, 
in  devising  educational  systems,  throw  out  of  account  the  various  organic 
forms  in  which  the  Christian  life  of  the  nation  has  embodied  itself. 

The  solution  of  the  education  problem  would  be  an  easy  one  if  we  had 
the  data  of  our  own  choosing.  It  would  be  a  very  easy  thing  for  an  en- 
gineer to  construct  a  railway  of  matchless  excellence  and  cheapness,  if  he 
could  change  the  countiy  to  suit  his  views ;  but  he  must  take  things  as 
they  are,  and  instead  of  adopting  a  straight  cut  across  an  imaginary  dead 
level,  he  must  accommodate  himself  to  the  undulations  and  sinuositlea  of 
the  ground ;  and  it  is  in  effecting  this  well,  that  the  triumph  of  engineering 
skill  consists.  The  problem  of  education,  if  it  is  to  be  solved  at  all^  must 
be  solved  on  the  data  furnished  by  the  aotu^  oonditions  <tf  societal  and 
one  of  the  most  important  of  these  conditions  is  the  diversities  of  fleet* 
We  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr  Milligan,  while  advocating  some  compre- 
hensive system  that  would  embrao»  all  sects,  deprecates  strongly  .any 
tampering  with  the  constitution  of  the  parish  schools.  He  regtuds  jwith 
favour  the  adoption  of  the  privy  council  grants^  aa  calculated  ie  meelt  the 
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wsnts  of  the  parish  Bchools,  whfle  retaining  thdm  in  eonn^tion  with  the 
church — ^the  church  apparently  being  shut  up  to  this  alternative  if  she  would 
not  peril  the  very  existence  of  her  educational  institution.  He  also  yerj 
clearly  exposes  the  danger  of  centialisaUon  ;  but  the  Privy  Council  sys* 
tern  is  the  only  one  that  obviates  this  evil.,  while  at  the  same  time 
govemmoit  control  is^  to  some  extent,  admitted  to  be  expedient.  Iso^ 
lated  local  committees,  unconnected  with  any  religious  communion^ 
would  form  a  feeble  barrier  to  the  centralising  tendency ;  but,  in  the 
Privy  Council  system,  each  denomination,  acting  as  a  body,  presents  a 
guarantee  for  the  full  right  of  local  management.  We  would  have  no  fear 
ix  our  parish  schools,  and  the  religious  character  of  the  general  educa- 
tion of  the  country,  if  we  had  a  few  earnest  spirits  in  the  church  like  the 
author  of  this  pamphlet,  ready  to  grapple  with  the  difficulty,  and 
seeking  a  solution  in  some  other  way  than  by  mere  barren  protests. 
We  hope  that  the  pamphlet  will  command  a  wide  circulation,  and  awa*> 
ken  the  church  to  the  emergency  of  the  case. 

The  next  pamphlet  is  by  Jelinger  Symons.  It  is  In  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  Lord  John  Russell,  with  whom  he  appears  to  be  on  intimate 
terms.  His  object  is  to  shew  how  the  objection  to  the  partial  working 
of  the  Privy  Council  system  may  be  removed — how  it  can  be  so  modi- 
fied as  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  poorer  localities  where  subscriptions  can. 
oot  be  readily  got  up.  This  Mr  Symons  is,  we  thitik,  the  slime  gentleman 
who  gained  much  notoriety  some  months  ago  in  reference  to  the  rotation  of 
the  moon.  He  was  by  no  means  successful  in  convincing  the  public  or  the 
British  Association  that  the  moon  does  not  rotate,  his  scienco  being  evidently 
at  &alt«  But  the  greatest  philosopher  may  be  found  tripping  when  stray, 
ing  firom  his  own  special  line  of  pursuit  The  great  Berkley  seemed  to 
bave  lost  all  his  characteristic  acuteness  when  he  began  to  treat  of  the 
virtues  of  tar  water.  Education,  and  not  astronomy,  is  evidently  Mr  Sy^ 
mons'  forte.  He  is  quite  at  home  on  the  subject,  while  his  ideas  are  re- 
loarkably  judicious,  and  if  Lord  John  listens  to  his  counsels  he  will  be 
^>t  in  the  right  course.  Mr  Symons  takes  it  for  granted,  as  all  parties 
UB  disposed  to  do,  that  a  national  system  of  religious  education  can  otily 
be  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  Privy  Council  Grants,  but  he  warns 
Lord  Jolm,  and  most  justly,  that  the  combination  of  local  rates  with  the 
Priyy  Council  Grants  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  whole  scheme.  The 
Privy  Council  at  present  gives  to  the  various  denominations  aid  propor- 
tionate to  their  own  voluntary  contributions,  but  were  it  attempted  to 
lubstitute  local  compulsory  rates  for  these  denominational  contributions, 
Nctarian  strife  would  at  once  be  stirred  up.  The  churchman  would  grumble 
ftt  being  taxed  for  dissenting  schools,  and  the  dissenter  would  reciprocate  the 
gnunble,  and  if  both  jMsheols  were  to  be  uded  there  would  bea  fierce  strife  as 
to  irho  would  have  the  largest  share.  The  matter  would  end  very  likely  in 
compromising  the  matter,  as  in  America,  by  expeliitg  religion  altogether  from 
the  school.  Mr  Symons  also  recognises  the  great  fact,  that  the  educational 
life  of  England  is  of  a  religious  character.  It  is  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  Christian  Churches  that  England  ia,  at  this  moment,  chiefly  ed- 
^ifi&tedf  and  liik  zeai  ia  advancing  at  such  rate  with  the  aid  of  the  Privy 
Ooundl  gr^ntij  that  tha  work  will  most  likely  be  done  befem  theorists 
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have  settled  kow  it  should  be  done.  He  also  vouches  for  the  fact,  that 
the  denoxmnational  system  has  extinguished  those  bitter  sectarian  feuds 
that  used  to  distract  and  impede  the  religious  zeal  of  the  country.  Each 
denomination,  having  now  an  unrestricted  and  independent  field  of  its 
own,  and  being  aided  in  proportion  to  its  own  voluntary  effortSj  has  no- 
thing to  complain  of,  and  does  not  come  into  collision  with  rival  sects.  The 
church-and-school  system,  or,  as  it  has  been  misnamed,  the  denominational 
system,  has  in  this  way  accomplished  one  grand  object  of  a  national  system 
— harmony  of  working. 

l^r  Symons,  while  shewing  the  harmonious  character  of  the  system,  ad- 
mits  that  it  has  some  difficulty  in  meeting  the  wants  of  the  poorer  dis- 
tricts. At  present  the  rule  is  that  the  Privy  Council,  up  to  a  certab  limit, 
grant  a  suni  equal  to  the  voluntary  subscription.  Mr  Symons  would 
not  have  the  fixed  relation  of  equality.  He  would  have  a  sliding  scale  by 
which  grants  would  be  proportioned  to  the  poverty  of  the  district.  He 
would  determine  the  degree  of  poverty  by  the  element  of  poor  rates,  popu- 
lation, and  ratable  value  of  property.  There  is  considerable  ingenuity 
in  the  plan,  but  no  system  could  work  with  such  minuteness.  No  national 
system  that  could  be  devised  would  be  absolutely  fi:ee  fix>m  the  charge  of 
partiality.  The  question  is  one  only  of  degree,  and  the  principle  of  ap- 
itation  grants  reduces  the  hardship  of  the  system  to  the  lowest  possible 
point.  By  this  regulation,  in  poor  localities  a  grant  is  g^ven  proportioned 
to  the  number  of  the  scholars  instead  of  to  the  amount  of  subscription. 

The  next  pamphlet  is  edited  by  Mr  Unwin,  Principal  of  Homerton  Col- 
lege. Our  readers  will  recollect  how  fi^uently  he  was  referred  to  in  the 
important  debate  on  Sir  John  Russell's  resolutions.  His  authority  was  quo- 
ted by  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr  Henley  and  others,  as  bearing  out  their  posi- 
tion in  reference  to  the  present  working  of  the  Privy  Council  system,  ^^r 
Unwin's  authority  is  important  in  this  respect,  that  though  not  an  advo- 
cate of  the  Privy  Council  System,  he  establishes  facts  on  which  that  sys- 
tem is  best  defended.  The  great  basis  of  the  system  is  the  spontaneous 
activity  of  the  Christian  Churches  of  the  land.  Mr  Unwin  thinks  that 
this  spontaneity  is  of  itself  sufiicient,  and  is  gradually  overtaking  the  igno- 
rance of  the  land.  The  Privy  Council  System  recognises  this  spontane- 
ous action  as  the  basis  of  its  own  operation,  but  proceeds  on  the  supposition 
that  it  may  be  aided  by  state  grants,  leaving  the  exclusive  management 
in  the  hands  of  the  various  churches.  It  is  curious  that  in  England  the 
conservative  character  of  the  Privy  Council  System  is  so  well  undentood, 
while  in  Scotland  it  is  only  slowly  beginning  to  be  recognised.  The  great 
supporters  of  the  system  are  the  High  Church  party  and  our  most  con- 
servative statesmen.  They,  almost  fi-om  the  first,  saw  that  it  was  to  prove 
the  grand  bulwark  of  the  Church,  and  the  best  guarantee  for  the  religious 
training  of  the  young.  The  Church  of  England  so  eagerly  Idd  hold  of 
the  boon,  and  so  industriously  worked  the  system,  that  it  now  rests  on  the 
firmest  basis.  No  one  now  talks  of  any  system  for  England  which  is 
not  based  on  this  system. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  the  delusion  of  what  is  usually  meant  by  a 
national  scheme  of  education  arose.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  conta- 
gion was  caught  from  Prussia ;  at  least,  for  many  years  back,  a  national 
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Bcheme  has  always  been  supported  by  appeals  to  continental  countries. 
It  has  been  the  fashion  to  taJce  our  philosophy  irom  Germany,  though 
oar  home  growth  is  much  superior,  and  the  strangest  point  of  this  servile 
imitation  is,  that  the  new  phase  of  philosophy  is  out  of  fashion  in  its  own 
country  by  the  time  it  is  in  ilill  vogue  with  us.  Now  this  is  the  ease 
with  the  schemes  of  education  too.  The  Prussian  system^  which  has  been 
»  much  lauded,  has  lost  its  repute  in  its  own  country,  and  all  earnest 
thinkers  are  sighing  for  a  system  such  as  ours,  which  is  the  spontaneous 
growth  of  the  country,  and  the  nursery  of  independent  vigorous  thought* 
The  greet  truth  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  national  system  of  educa^ 
tion  is  the  most  powerful  engine  of  despotism.  Despotism  has  but  half 
done  its  work  while  it  limits  itself  to  outward  subjection  ;  its  triumph  is 
complete  when  the  mind  as  well  as  body  is  enslaved.  The  grand  feature 
of  the  Prussian  system,  and  it  must  be  that  of  every  so  called  national 
system,  is  the  supreme  central  authority  of  government  Local  and  spon- 
taneous action  is  entirely  merged  in  the  supreme  authority,  and  the  school 
is  regulated  by  the  same  military  rule  as  the  parade  ground.  The  life 
of  the  church  is  ignored, — the  school  exists  in  antagonism  to  the  living 
church, — all  influence  must  emanate  from  the  cold  iron  rule  of  government. 
Can  we  wonder  then  that  religion  should  be  banished  from  the  school, 
and  that  while  the  church  doctrines  were  formally  taught  the  school  should 
be  the  hot-bed  of  infidelity.  The  convulsions  of  1848  awakened  6er* 
many  to  the  volcano  that  had  been  slumbering  under  her  institutions. 
And  what  was  the  great  lesson  proclaimed  by  that  warning  ?  Was  it 
not  that  the  bonds  of  society  could  not  be  held  together  while  the  church 
is  divorced  from  the  school.  This  much  lauded  system  was  found  so  ut- 
terly wanting,  in  all  the  essentials  of  sound  education,  that  it  was  neces- 
niy  to  remodel  it  entirely  in  1854.  Theod.  Goltzsch  in  his  work  **  The 
constitution  and  plan  of  instruction  of  a  village  school,"  a  work  published 
under  the  sanction  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction  in  Prussia,  writes 
as  follows :  "  Modem  pedagogy,  which  even  up  to  this  time  has  been  po- 
pular, which  has  had  sole  sway  in  our  schools,  had  respect  merely  to  form 
and  contour ;  it  was  ignorant  of  the  essence  even  of  education  itself.  The 
State,  the  Church,  and  the  community,  lavished  their  treasures  upon  it ; 
to  it  were  entrusted  the  educational  establishments,  to  it  the  direction  of  the 
masters,  and  yet  with  all  this  it  did  nothing  for  the  development  of  the 
moFsl  life  of  the  people.  It  is  high  time  that  this  pedagogy  should  re- 
nounce the  place  it  can  no  longer  occupy.  To  expect  that  its  pompous 
promises  will  receive  the  confidence  which  they  did  half  a  century  ago, 
and  that  its  threats  will  excite  alarm  is  sheer  folly.  It  has  exhausted 
its  resources."  Again  the  Prussian  government  in  1854  officially  de- 
clared :  *'  The  elementary  schools  followed  the  intellectual  impulses  of  the 
country,  in  which  they  were  remodelled  and  received  the  widest  extension. 
Inasmuch  however  as  we  have  reached  a  point  in  our  times  at  which  a 
decided  change  has  become  necessary,  and  indeed  an  actual  fact,  our 
achools,  if  they  are  not  to  remain  inefficacious  and  perish  by  cleaving  to 
exploded  principles,  must  enter  into  these  new  and  legitimate  movements 
of  the  age,  receiving  vitality  from  them  and  in  turn  contributing  to  their 
vitality.    The  idea  of  a  universal  humanistic  culture  by  means  of  a  for- 
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raal  development  of  the  process  of  the  mind  in  connection  with  imdeter- 
mined  subjects  of  instruction  has  been  proved  to  be  inefficacious  and  in- 
jurious/' 

This  then,  is  the  upshot  of  a  system  which  we  have  been  aceustoiiied 
to  laud  as  the  model  for.  all  national  systems  of  education.  But  it  may 
be  argued,  that  defective  as  it  may  have  been  in  some  points,  it  has  at 
least  brought  home  to  all  the  blessings  of  education.  The  most  startling  fact 
however,  is  that  it  has  signally  failed  in  its  attempt  to  make  education 
universal.  The  proportion  of  uneducated  persons,  sifter  a  prolonged  tria], 
is  found  to  be  much  greater  than  in  countries  where  there  is  no  national 
system  and  where  no  compulsory  measures  are  resorted  to.  By  reoent 
official  statistics,  quoted  in  Mr  Unwin's  pamphlet,  it  appears  that  the 
Prussian  population  asfe  deplorably  low  in  the  scale  of  education.  The 
educational  returns  in  question  have  reference  to  the  Prussian  army.  In 
the  year  1851-1852  it  was  fomid  that  out  of  every  100  soldiers  there 
were  10*40  that  had  no  education  whatever,  45*29  that  had  a  defective 
education,  and  that  only  44*31  had  a  satisfeustory  education.  In  the  pro- 
vince of  Posen  things  were  still  worse;  there  20*67  had  no  education, 
81*31  had  a  defective  education,  and  only  48*02  had  a  satisfactory  edu- 
cation. How  is  liiis  ?  How  is  it  possible  that  such  a  lamentable  state 
of  things  should  exist  in  a  country  where  the  law  enforces  education  on 
every  child  ?  The  explanation  is  very  simple.  The  compulsory  element 
has  so  completely  eradicated  the  spontaneous,  that  the  people  instead  of 
struggling  for  education  as  a  blessing  regard  it  as  a  piece  of  state  policy. 
They  look  upon  the  school  much  in  the  same  light  as  the  barrack  yard, 
and  they  try  to  evade  the  school  compulsion  as  much  as  they  would  a 
conscription.  The  parents  who  can  benefit  by  the  wages  of  their  children 
look  upon  the  school  as  a  heavy  tax, — ^mere  gratuitous  education  is  of  little 
moment  when  it  is  not  valued,  and  whoi  &r  more  than  an  equivalent 
can  be  gained  by  the  labour  of  the  children.  The  consequence  ib,  that 
throughout  the  whole  coantry  there  is  a  spirit  of  resistance  and  evasioD, 
so  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  enforce  the  law.  The  case  is  something 
like  the  Maine  liquor  law,  which  demonstratea  that  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  enforce  a  law  by  mechanical  restraint  in  opposition  to  the  feelings  of 
the  body  of  the  people.  In  Prussia  the  government  and  local  authorities 
wink  at  the  evasion  just  because  they  see  how  hopeless  a  matter  it  would 
he  to  impose  the  letter  of  the  law  upon  the  people.  No  demonstration 
could  be  more  complete,  that  it  is  utterly  hopdess  to  educate  a  nadon  by 
mere  compulsion.  This  much  lauded  scheme*  then  iails  in  the  veiy  fint 
essential  of  what  is  usually  understood  by  a  national  system  of  education, 
viz.,  the  universality  of  its  bearing.  We  have  seen  that  the  quality  of 
the  education,  both  in  a  secular  and  religious  point  of  view,  has  been  ac- 
knowledged to  be  wholly  defective.  It  is  curious  to  mark  the  esteem  in 
which  the  English  system  of  education  is  held  in  Prussia,  while  we  are 
in  turn  thinking  of  casting  away  our  own  system  in  favour  of  the  Pms- 
sian  one,  which  has  been  found  wholly  wanting.  Thefollowkig  is  a  quo- 
tation fh>m  Dr  Ludwig  Wiese,  Prussian' Privy  Councillor,  and  member 
of  the  Ministry  of  Wonfaip:  "  Thetheoiy,  or  rather  the  intuitive  con- 
sciousness, that  the  education  of  the  child  is  one  of  the  divine  lightaaod 
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dtttias  inheraDt  in  a  parent,  and  only  subordinately  to  this  a  matter  for 
church  interference,  is  widely  spread  and  strongly  impressed  in  England, 
so  that  the  State  is  obliged  to  abstain  from  all  direct  interference,  or, 
rather  I  should  say,  is  happily  able  to  abstain  and  confine  itself  to  auxi- 
liary support  and  encouragement.  I  say,  the  State  is  able  to  abstain 
bom  interfecence  in  this  respect,  more  than  is  the  case  with  continental 
govenimeBts^  because,  if  there  was  nothing  else,  the  corporate  instinct 
alone,  so  strongly  felt  by  English  citieeos,  would  make  them  unwilling 
to  abandon  this  duty,  from  the  fear  lest  State  interference  should  involve 
State  superintendence."  Can  any  warning  be  more  emphatic  than  this  ? 
Let  us  pause  before  we  abandon  the  well-tried  system  of  our  own 
country,  which  has^  on  the  whole,  worked  so  well,  in  order  to  adopt  the 
delusive  systems  of  the  continent  which  have  signally  failed  in  educating 
the  people.  The  grand  feature  of  the  education  of  this  country  is  its 
spontaneous  element,  emanating  as  it  does  from  the  religious  life  of  the 
people  at  large,  instead  of  the  political  necessities  of  government.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  a  form  which  repudiates  State  aid,  but  it 
is  one  in  which  State  aid  can  only  be  supplementary  to  the  spontaneous 
action  of  the  Christian  people.  The  parish  schools  form  the  most  per« 
&ct  model  of  the  spontaneous  form  of  religious  education.  The  parish 
school  system  is  not  a  creation  of  the  State.  It  was  evolved  from  the 
religious  life  of  the  church,  and  the  State  did  nothing  more  than  give 
legal  sanction  to  what  was  already  done  by  the  people  in  coimection  with 
the  Church.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  Lord  Derby,  in  the  great  speech 
delivered  just  b^ere  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  on  the  present  politi- 
cal crisis,  entirely  comprehends  the  educational  necessities  of  the  times, 
and  the  safe  Ime  of  action  for  the  friends  of  the  Church.  He  regards 
the  Privy  Council  system  as  the  only  one  calculated  to  aid  the  spon- 
taneous  ^orts  of  the  Christian  people  of  this  land,  while  leaving  to  each 
danomination  the  most  unfettered  control  over  its  own  schools.  It  is 
this  system  alone  that  can,  in  his  opinion,  reconcile  the  two  elements  of 
State  aid  and  local  independence. 

But  let  us  now  turn  briefly  to  the  educational  Bills  that  have  already 
beoi  introduced.  We  shall  first  advert  to  Sir  John  Pakington's 
"  Borough  Education  Bill."  This  Bill  presents  a  totally  new  aspect  in 
the  education  movement  We  have  here  an  attempted  compromise  be- 
tween the  secularists  and  the  advocates  of  a  religious  education,  and  the 
most  significant  point  of  the  Bill  is,  that  it  recognises  the  Privy  Council 
system  as  absolutely  essential  to  a  settlement  of  the  education  question. 
The  secularists,  who  have  been  the  bitterest  opponents  of  the  system, 
u  being  the  one  best  fitted  to  develope  the  religious  life  of  the  nation, 
have  seen  how  utterly  hopeless  it  is  to  supplant  it,  now  that,  by  the 
itroQuouB  exertions  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  has  taken  such  deep 
HMt  in  the  country.  They  therefore  are  willing  to  accept  the  system, 
bat  they  wish  to  impart  an  element  utterly  irreconcilable  with  its 
working>«*-we  refer  to  the  combination  of  local  rates  with  government 
grants.  They  would  substitute  a  rate  laid  on  the  community  at  large, 
towpplant  the  subsoriptions  that  are  at  present  raised  by  the  religious 
bodi^  that  support  \3mx  respective  icboola.    The  Bill  would  in  the 
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meantime  recognise  all  existing  schools^  whatever  body  they  be  con. 
neeted  with^  and  each  church  would  have  the  liberty  of  enjoining  re- 
ligion in  its  own  way.  But  this  could  not  continue  under  a  system  of 
public  rating.  The  rating  body  must  be  the  governing  body,  which 
in  this  case  would  consist  of  people  of  all  sects  or  of  no  sect.  The  con- 
sequence  would  necessarily  be,  that  in  order  to  avoid  the  constant  con- 
tention  that  would  arise,  in  apportioning  the  rates  among  the  different 
sects,  a  resolution  would  be  formed  to  grant  aid  only  to  secular  schools. 
Pure  secularism  is  the  necessary  correlative  of  a  public  rate,  and  this  is 
all  the  more  certain  to  be  the  case,  when  the  religious  convictions  of  the 
people  are  strongest.  It  is  in  such  a  case  that  the  necessity  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  religion  to  secure  peace,  will  be  felt  most  strongly.  We  need 
not  enter  into  the  religious  provisions  of  the  Bill,  to  show  how  utterly  inef- 
fectual they  must  be  to  g^ve  anything  like  a  sound  religious  education. 
The  grand  guarantee  is  awanting,  the  connection  of  the  school  with  the 
church.  It  is  only  the  jurisdiction  of  each  church  over  its  own  schools, 
that  can  give  a  sure  guarantee  to  the  religious  element  in  education. 

When  we  turn  to  Scotland,  we  find  that  Lord  Kinnaird  has  not  3*et  lost 
heart,  and  that  he  is,  once  more,  resolved  to  extort  from  Parliament  the 
reasonable  concessions  which  his  various  Bills  have  embodied.     There  is 
something  chivalrous  in  the  devotion  of  this  warm-hearted  friend  to  the 
church.     He  has  on  this  point  broken  off  from  his  own  political  friends  to 
stand  by  the  church  in  this  hour  of  peril,  and  he  has  never  listened  to  any 
compromise  calculated  to  loosen  the  bond  between  the  church  and  the  school. 
We  acknowledge  this  with  all  the  deeper  gratitude,  because  of  the  alarming 
revelation  of  the  Lord  Advocate  in  a  recent  electioneering  speech  in  Leitb. 
It  had  been  whispered  before,  that  our  parliamentary  friends,  last  session 
of  parliament,  proposed  to  the  Lord  Advocate  virtually  to  surrender  the 
whole  question,  by  cutting  the  connection  between  the  church  and  the 
school,  and  to  substitute  for  this  bond,  some  doctrinal  test  which  would 
admit  dissenters.     The  thing,  however,  appeared  so  utterly  incredible, 
that  few  were  disposed  to  believe  it.     With  what  dismay,  then,  must 
every  friend  of  religious  education  have  learned  from  the  Lord  Advocate, 
that  such  a  compromise  was  actually  proposed,  but  indignantly  rejected 
by  him.     We  have  been  standing  all  this  time  on  the  brink  of  an  abyss, 
though  unconscious  of  our  danger.     We  have  escaped  by  a  mere  hair's- 
breadth.     We  owe  it  to  the  consistent  hostility  of  the  Lord  Advocate, 
that  we  have  our  schools  still  in  connection  with  the  church.     Had  he 
yielded  to  the  proposal  of  our  political  friends,  we  would  have  no  school 
establishment  to  contend  for.     We  have  been  grumbling  at  the  necessity 
of  adopting  the  Privy  Council  grants,  while  we  were  on  the  brink  of 
having  no  educational  institution  to  grumble  about.     Do  we  then  ac- 
cuse our  political  friends  of  treachery  ?     Have  they  been  untrue  to  the 
Church  in  making  such  a  compromise  ?   Far  from  it.     The  position  they 
took  up  in  reference  to  the  Church,  was  this.     You  insist  upon  parlia- 
mentary aid  as  a  tine  qua  non.    You  say  that  you  cannot  support  your 
schoolmasters,  who  are  now  reduced  to  starvation,  without  parliament 
coming  to  your  relief.     We  have  acted  on  this  principle,  we  have  asW 
aid,  and  aid  on  the  most  favourable  terms  to  the  Church ;  but  still  the  best 
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terms  imply  a  surrender  of  your  exclunve  jurisdictioiu  You  have  given 
us  a  problem  to  solve,  and  we  have  proposed  to  Bolve  it  on  terms  most 
favourable  to  your  interests,  but  these  terms,  favourable  as  they  are, 
imply  that  the  school  must  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the  peculiar  property 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  With  all  this  now  clearly  brought  to  light, 
what  ought  the  attitude  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  be  in  reference  to  the 
momentous  trust  committed  to  her  ?  Ought  it  not  to  be  self-reliance  9 
We  are  again  going  to  sue  parliament  for  favours,  and  it  would,  afler 
what  has  passed,  be  far  too  sanguine  a  view  of  matters  to  think  that 
Lord  Kinnaird's  Bill  can  be  passed  without  modifications.  But  what 
are  these  modifications  to  be  ?  If  we  only  occupy  the  same  position  as 
formerly,  we  may  feel  assured,  that  these  modifications  will  be  in  the 
way  of  abolishing  the  Church's  jurisdiction.  But  are  we  prepared  for 
this  ?  Is  it  come  to  this,  that  the  Church,  which  in  former  days,  by  her 
own  exertions,  procured  endowments  for  these  schools,  cannot  now  make 
the  slightest  effort  to  save  them  from  the  destroyer  ?  Can  we  not  take 
the  attitude  of  saying  to  the  legislature,  that  rather  than  relax  in  the 
slightest  measure  the  jurisdiction  of  the  schools,  we  are  willing  to  pro- 
vide ourselves  the  requisite  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schoolmas- 
ters. Were  this  position  taken  up  by  the  Church,  our  friends  in  parlia- 
ment would  not  be  forced  to  make  fatal  and  disgraceful  compromises, — 
and  what,  after  all,  would  this  obligation  to  support  the  schoolmaster 
amount  to.  At  the  very  most,  an  annual  collection  of  £1000  would 
effect  all  that  is  required.  Only  c£8000  is  required  to  keep  up  the  sal- 
aries of  the  masters  to  the  old  statutory  amoimt,  and  almost  the  whole 
of  this  sum  has  already  been  subscribed  by  the  heritors,  so  that  £1000 
would  probably  be  quite  adequate  to  meet  the  cases  of  all  defaulters. 
With  this  voluntary  subscription.  Privy  Council  grants  would  be  secured 
to  an  amount,  that  would  place  the  schoolmasters  in  a  much  better 
position  than  the  Lord  Advocate's  Bill  proposed  to  do. 

Withmuch practical  sagacity.  Lord  Kinnaird  has  seen  the  bearingof  the 
Pnvy  Council  system,  and  has  framed  his  bill,  so  that  the  voluntary  in- 
crease of  the  salaries  of  the  heritors  may  secure  grants  from  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil. The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  most  favourable  to  the  church  and  the 
schoolmaster,  but  if  these  are  to  undergo  modification,  and  it  would  he  folly 
to  go  on  the  supposition  that  they  may  not  require  modification,  it  should 
be  clearly  understood,  that  instead  of  compromising  in  any  way  her  jur- 
isdiction, she  is  willing  rather  to  make  concesdons  that  would  throw 
upon  herself  greater  obligations  in  the  way  of  supporting  her  own  insti. 
tutions.  Let  us  not  abandon  an  institution,  the  sacred  trust  of  which 
has  been  committed  to  us,  merely  because,  in  standing  firm  to  our  duty, 
we  must  put  ourselves  to  some  trouble,  and  make  some  little  sacrifice. 
Nothing  would  strengthen  the  foundation  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
more  than  the  demonstration  that  she  can  help  herself  and  maintain  her 
own  institutions.  The  Church  of  England  has  set  a  noble  example  in 
this  respect.  Instead  of  wasting  her  strength,  in  vain  appeals  to  parlia- 
ment, f&e  has  set  to  the  work,  and  with  l^e  aid  of  Privy  Council  grants 
she  will  soon  have  raised  England  to  the  most  enviable  position  in  point 
of  education.     A  secular  system  of  education  is  now  impossible  in  £ng- 
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knd,  because  the  ground  is  already  occupied  by  a  religious  one.  We 
can  do  the  same  for  Scotland*  With  a  similar  self-reiianoe  we  could,  in 
a  few  years,  not  only  put  the  parish  schools,  but  the  great<  mass  of  the 
subscription  schools,  beyond  the  reach  of  hostile  legislation.  The  longer 
we  stand  with  folded  hands,  the  more  hopeless  does  the  case  become. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  as  yet,  what  is  to  be  the  complexion  of  next  par- 
liament, but  as  far  as  can  be  already  learned,  there  can  be  no  mistake  as 
to  the  Church's  watchword-— self-reliance. 

The  other  Bill  of  Lord  Kinnaird  is  entitled  *'  an  Act  to  provide  for  the 
instruction  of  young  persons  engaged  in  labour  for  hire."  The  object  of 
the  Bill  is,  to  make  education  the  condition  of  employment,  and  hia 
Lordship  has  great  merit  in  recognising  this  as  the  most  likely  mode  of 
enforeing  education  on  the  population  generally.  In  Prussia,  the  obliga- 
tion is  between  pupil  and  teacher,  and  the  parents,  if  regardless  of  edu- 
eation,  haye  no  motive  to  fulfil  the  obligation.  In  Lord  Kinnaird's,  the 
obligation  is  between  employer  and  employed,  and  of  course,  the  strongest 
motive  is  presented  for  fulfilling  the  obligation.  This  mode  of  enibrc- 
ing  education  has  already  worked  well  in  our  &ctories,  but  factories 
are  easily  dealt  with,  and  evasion  is  impossible.  The  question  comes  to 
be>  can  the  proposed  condition  of  employment  be  enforced  on  every 
tradesman  who  hires  labour  1  While  admitting  that  compulsion  is  adU 
missable  in  such  exceptional  cases  as  the  criminal  and  factory  population, 
tlie  experience  of  Prussia  suggests  very  grave  doubts,  whether  a  (general 
compulsory  system  might  not  retard,  instead  of  promote  the  cause  of 
education.  Instead  however,  of  aiming  at  universality,  the  {urinci^e  of 
the  Bill  might  be,  with  advantage,  gradually  extended  to  such  employ- 
ments as  urgently  demanded  such  a  remedy.  It  would  be  a  great  error, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  to  supplant  the  spontaneous  appred*- 
alien. of  education,  abready  so  widely  extended,  by  any  compulsory  enact- 
ments.^ 


THIRTY  FIRST  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ROYAL  SCOT- 
TISH  ACADEMY  OF  PAINTING,  SCULPTURE,  AND 
ARCHITECTURE,  1857. 

An  eminent  critic,'  has  declared  that  there  are  only  three  pleasures  in 
life  pure  and  lasting,  and  all  derived  from  inanimate  things— books,  pic- 
tures, and  the  face  of  nature.  But  if  the  pleasure  derived  from  the 
second  of  these  be  great  and  general,  it  becomes  increased,  and  intensified, 
when,  year  by  year  we  are  in  the  habit  of  watching  the  progress  of  a 
certain  school  in  which  we  take  an  interest,  and  with  which  we  are 
connected  by  the  ties  of  citizenship  or  of  country.  We  enter  the  sk- 
hibitkm  of  such  a  sdiooli  anxious,  eager,  and  excited,  ready  to  hail  with 

^  As  a  proof  of  the  disposition  of  the  Committee  of  Coimdl  on  Education  to  ac- 
commodate their  system  to  the  wants  of  the  pariah  schools,  we  refSer  the  reader  to 
the  oorrespendence  between  Lord  Melville,  Uie  Rev.  Means  Leitch  and  Wiliiim- 
SOD,  and  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Commit^e  of  QonncU  on  £dDcation|  which-  hss  re- 
aulted  in  an  important  concession,  viz.,  the  remoyal  of  the  restriction  In  reiaeoeo 
to  the  holding  of  the  office  of  Heritors*  Clerk  by  schoolmasters  in  the  receipt  of 
Priyy  Council  Grants. 

*  WilUam  HaxKtt 
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pleasure  every  sign  of  progress,  to  welcome  the  first  appearance  of  rising 
genius,  and  to  greet,  as  old  valued  friends^  the  estahlisbed  favorites  of 
fermer  years.  Such^  at  least,  were  our  feelings  on  entering,  some  weeks 
t^^tbe  dlst  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  of  Painting,  Sculp- 
ture, and  Architecture,  whose  progression  and  steady  improvement,  we 
have  long  watched  with  equal  intetrest  and  pleasure. 

One  very  prominent  feature  of  this  year's  Exhibition,  is  the  presence 
of  several  pictures  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  masters  of  the  French 
school,  kindly  sent  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  These  are,  "  Chri$t'M 
Charge  to  Si  Peter"  by  Ingiw  ;  "  The  Barriere  de  Clichy"  by  Horace 
Vemet ;  "  The  Prince*  in  the  Tower"  by  the  late  Paul  Delaroche ;  and 
"  Jewish  wedding  in  Morocco"  by  Eugene  Delacroix.  They  affoi-d  ad- 
mirable  specimens  both  of  the  romantic  and  eclectic  schools  of  modem 
French  painting ;  and,  from  repeated  exhibition  and  engravings,  they 
have  acquired  a  European  reputation,  so  that  in  a  short  notice  like  the 
present,  any  detailed  description  would  be  out  of  place,  more  especially 
as  this  has  already  been  admirably  supplied  by  M.  Theophile  Gautier,  in 
his  brilliant  volumes  entitled  "  Les  beaux  arte  en  Europe"  At  present 
we  merely  propose  to  glance  at  some  of  the  principal  pictures  in  the 
various  departments  of  art,  contributed  by  members  of  the  Scottish 
school  to  the  exhibition  of  1857.  Upon  the  whole,  we  do  not  think  the 
present  equal  in  point  of  excellence  to  the  two  immediately  preceding 
Exhibitions.  There  are,  indeed,  many  admirable  portraits,  delightful 
landscapes,  and  charming  tableaux  de  genre,  but  there  are  also  more  in- 
different and  disagreeable  pictures  than  usual,  and  none  of  such  marked 
and  striking  excellence  as  some  of  those  which  adorned  the  two  former 
Exhibitions  to  which  we  have  alluded.  In  portrait,  the  President  of 
the  Aca4emy  has  not  adieived  his  usual  success.  His  best  portraits  are 
those  of  Mrs  CampbeU  of  Monzie,  and  of  Dr  Farguhareon,  which  are 
excellent  both  in  point  of  likeness  and  of  handling.  Mr  Graham  Gilbert 
contributes  an  admirable  portrait  of  Mrs  R,  Macfarlane^  warm  and  har- 
monious in  coloring  and  natural  in  attitude ;  he  has  also  a  capital  picture 
of  Mr  Brown  Douglas,  but  one  of  the  hands  is  out  of  drawing.  Mr 
Colvin  Smith  is  this  season  favorably  distinguished  by  the  high  character 
of  his  portraits,  which  are  marked  by  vigorous  drawing,  harmonious  coL 
curing,  and  correct  resemblance ;  those  of  Mr  Graham  of  Gartmore  and 
of  Mr  Andrew  Buchanan  of  Auchintorlie,  are  perhaps  his  best  But 
by  far  the  finest  portrait  in  the  exhibition,  is  that  of  Colonel  Sir  James 
Dahymple  ElphmsUme,  painted  by  Mr  John  Phillip,  a  young  Scotchman, 
bom,  we  believe,  in  Aberdeen,  though  now  for  many  years  resident  in 
Loi^on-  It  is  particularly  good  in  point  of  color,  the  tones  are  admir- 
ably blended,  and  thereis  a  brradth,  vitality,  and  power  of  expression  about 
it  which  we  have  not  often  seen  surpassed  by  any  modern  artist.  Mr 
Daniel  Macnee*s  poitraits  ai^  worthy  of  his  reputation ;  among  the  best 
is  that  of  George  Baird,  Esq*  qf  Strichen;  it  is  painted  with  great  free- 
dom, and  the  pose  of  the  figure  is  v^y  natural.  Mr  Swinton  contri- 
butes a  graceful  but  sotoewhat  sketchy  picture  of  Lady  Claude  Ham" 
Hum, ;  and  Mr  John  Faed's  "  Portrait  of  a  gentleman"  No.  293,  is  full  of 
character  and  cleverly  punted. 

No  artist  manifests  a  more  marked  and  decided  improvement  then  Mr 
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Herdraan,  whose  rectmt  visit  to  Italy  has  been  productive  of  the  happiest 
effects.     His  drawing  was  always  correct  and  masterly,  and  to  this  he 
has  now  joined  a  charming  style  of  coloring,  bright  without  gaudiness, 
and  warm  without  glare ;  his  tints  are  beautifully  blended^  and  his  con- 
ti-asts  well  chosen.     He  has  also  succeeded  in  catching  the  brilliant  hues 
of  Italian  skies,  and  the  warm  glow  of  Italian  complexion.     His  best  pic- 
ture, quite  a  little  gem,  is  entitled  "  Giovinella" ;  a  chubby  faced,  bright 
eyed  Italian  girl,  is  leaning  against  the  base  of  a  column,  her  beautiful 
roguish  &oe  overshadowed  by  a  fanciful  head  dress  ,*  there  is  an  atmos- 
phere of  youth  and  freshness  pervading  the  whole  picture,  and  the  colo- 
ring is  clear  and  harmonious.     The  '*  Morning  of  the  Fesia,"  with  the 
youth  and  maiden  preparing  for  enjoyment,  is  also  excellent ;  and  '*  La 
Trasteverina"  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Italian  beauty,  instinct  with  the 
buoyant  voluptuous  life  of  the  south,  full- formed  without  coarseness,  and 
with  that  glowing  warmth  of  complexion  that  sparkles  on  the  canvasses 
of  the  great  masters  of  Venice.    Mr  John  A.  Houston,  another  Scottish 
artist,  ^so  lately  returned  from  a  visit  to  Italy,  has  a  clever  and  care- 
fully painted  picture,  entitled  "  Un  Giomo  Magro,"  a  scene  in  the  fish- 
market  of  Pisa,  where  an  old  withered  crone,   bent  by  years,  and 
with  a  skin  like  shrivelled  parchment,   is  driving  a  bargain  with  a 
handsome  young  Italian  fish-woman.     The  contrast  between  the  fresh, 
bright,  early  youth  of  the  one,  and  the  withered  decrepid  age  of  the  other, 
is  well  brought  out,  and  the  accessories  of  the  picture,  the  fish,  matting, 
jars,  vegetables,  and  distant  landscape,  are  very  cleverly  handled.     Mr. 
William  Douglas  has  a  powerful  and  most  elaborately  finished  painting, 
one  of  the  best  in  the  Exhibition,  entitled  '*  The  Alchemiet,"    Within  a 
large  apartment,  half  library  and  half  laboratory,  at  the  end  of  a  long 
table  covered  with  books,  medical  preparations,   chemical  apparatus, 
weapons,  armour,  and  rich  tapestry,  is  seated  an  elderly  man,  pale  and 
emaciated  from  long  study,  ana  bleared  and  wrinkled  by  the  heat  of  the 
furnace  whose  red  glare  is  visible  behind  him.  Before  him  is  an  open  book, 
and  he  is  anxiously  examining  the  contents  of  a  crucible,  to  see  if  yet 
the  elixir  of  life  or  the  powder  of  transmutation  is  likely  to  reward  his 
lehgenthened  toils ;  while  through  the  window  that  opens  beyond  him 
is  seen  the  twilight  sky,  and  the  bright  evening  star  shining  in  upon  his 
fruitless  labors.     The  conception  of  the  picture  is  admirable,  and  the 
numberless   details   are  finished  with  an  accuracy  and  fidelity  that 
reflect  equal  credit  upon  the  patience  and  skill  of  the  artist.     Mr 
George  Harvey,  who,  in  a  recent  article  upon  "  Art  Unions"  in  one  of  our 
principal  periodicals,  is  somewhat  rashly  preferred  to  Sir  Edwin  Land- 
seer,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  British  School  of  Historical  Painting, 
and  declared  to  have  few  if  any  superiors  in  Europe,  is  represented  in 
the  present  exhibition  by  two  pictures,  "  John  Bunyan  selling  tag  and 
itay  lacee  at  the  door  of  Bedford  Jail"  and  "  Ferragon,  Perthshire.'*    In 
the  first,  Bunyan,  clad  in  a  close  fitting  dress,  and  a  broad-brimmed  bat, 
stands  at  the  jail  door,  chained  to  his  prison  walls  by  a  shackle  fastened  to 
one  of  his  ancles ;  leaning  agcunst  him  is  the  blind  daughter  to  whom  he 
was  so  tenderly  attached ;  beside  them  a  young  girl  is  engaged  in  pur- 
chasing laces ;  and  beyond  them  are  some  picturesque  buildings  and  a  few 
trees.     The  coloring  is  chalky  and  disagreeable  in  tone,  and  the  figure 
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of  the  girl  buying  laces^  stiff  in  attitude  and  hard  in  color.     There  is 
considerable  force  and  expression  in  the  work,  but  we  should  be  sorry  to 
accept  it  as  a  finished  specimen  of  the  capabilities  of  the  British  school 
in  the  department  of  historical  painting.     Mr  Harvey's  landscape  of  Fer- 
ragon  is  a  faithful  representation  of  a  bleaks  grey,  dismal  sky,  frowning 
over  a  wide  expanse  of  moorland,  with  dark  mountains  filling  up  the 
distance.     In  the  foreground,  is  a  reedy  pool,  and  beyond  some  upright 
stones  break  the  level  monotony  of  the  scene.     There  is  a  want  of  point 
and  force  about  the  foreground,  and,  in  our  cold  northern  climate,  one 
would  wish  to  look  at  a  brighter  and  more  cheerful  picture.     The  paint- 
ings of  Mr  James  Eckford  Lauder  appear  to  us  to  liave  their  principal 
merit  in  the  height  of  their  aim.     In  most  other  respects  they  are  ex* 
ceedingly  deficient.     No.  181,  "  Hagar,"  is  disagreeable  in  color  and 
defective  in  drawing  ;  while  in  312,  '^  Geihsemane,"  the  great  agony  of 
our  Redeemer,  and  the  ministry  of  the  comforting  angel,  are  travestied, 
instead  of  being  worthily  represented.     Far  differently  and  more  nobly, 
lias  the  same  subject  been  treated  by  Ary  Schoeffer,  in  No.  286,  where 
the  face  of  the  suffering  Saviour  is  wonderfully  expressive  of  resignation 
and  pdn,  and  that  of  the  angel  of  tender  compassion  and  deep-felt  awe. 
A  fervent  religious  sentiment  pervades  the  whole  picture,  and  the  details 
are  most  delicately  and  carenilly  rendered,  evincing  a  hif^h  degree  of 
technical  skill.     Mr  R.  S.  Lauder's  picture  of  "  The  Betrayal  of  Christ," 
is  a  large  and  ambitious  work  with  many  figures  and  a  great  variety  of 
details.     The  dark  mountains  in  the  background  are  finely  conceived 
and  painted,  and  there  is  much  good  drawing  of  the  figure  in  various 
parts  ;  but  the  coloring  is  very  bad  and  unequal,  and  the  general  effect 
of  the  picture  unsatisfactory.    Mr  Kenneth  M'Leay's  **  Catrina  M'LurSt 
the  shepherds  daughter,  at  Ord,  Isle  of  Skye"  is  easy,  natural,  and  un- 
affected, a  true  bit  of  highland  nature ;  and  we  may  also  mention  that 
the  numerous  small  oil-color  landscapes  by  the  same  accomplished  artist, 
are  all  distinguished  for  the  vigor  and  fidelity  with  which  they  repre- 
sent the  wild  scenery  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 

Mr  Noel  Paton  is  this  season  represented  by  a  single  picture  only. 
It  is  entitled  '^  Hespertis,"  and  represents  a  knight  and  lady,  clad  in 
medieval  costume,  met  together  "under  the  greenwood  tree,"  and  the  sofl 
light  of  the  evening  star.  The  lady  is  seated,  and  the  knight  kneeling 
before  her  holding  her  hand,  while  their  faces  are  in  dangerous  proximity ; 
but  there  is  no  fear  of  a  kiss,  as  the  knight  would  inevitably  lose  his 
balance  if  he  attempted  it.  His  position  seems  uncomfortable,  and  would 
excite  the  compassion  of  the  veriest  prude ;  he  is  kneeling  on  both  knees  on 
a  very  stony  bank,  and  his  breeches  are  evidently  exceedingly  thin,  which 
may  account  in  some  measure  for  the  doleful  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance. The  banks,  weeds,  wild  flowers,  mossed  branches  of  the  tree,  and 
the  dresses  of  the  lovers,  are  most  carefully  drawn  and  delicately  finished ; 
but  the  flesh  tints  are  bad,  and  the  skin  entirely  wants  the  texture 
and  appearance  of  life,  the  warm  glow  and  transparency,  that  tells  of 
the  blood  coursing  beneath. 

One  of  the  most  charming  interiors  of  the  Exhibition  is  entitled 
'*  PoUttcians,"  by  A.  H.  Burr.  Agreeable  in  color,  broad  in  effect,  care- 
ful in  detail,  and  skilful  in  composition,  it  is  almost  worthy  of  Wilkie^ 
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and  augurs  a  bnlliani  future  for  this  young  and  rising  artist.  A  group 
.  of  merry  bhildren  are  gathered  round  a  stool  or  table,  on  which  is  spread 
the  broad  sheet  of  a  newspaper ;  one  flrolicsome  urchin,  with  spectacles  on 
nose,  is  attempting  to  read  it  sideways,  another  triep  it  upside  down,  a 
third  and  younger  stands  on  tiptoe  beside  it,  while  a  shepherd's  dog,  stand- 
ing  on  his  hind  legs,  with  his  nose  applied  to  the  print,  seems  as  keen  a 
politician  as  any  of  them.  In  the  back  ground,  a  child  is  seen  vainly 
striving  to  shut  the  cottage  door,  and  prevent  the  entrance  of  an  old  wo- 
man who  comes  to  disturb  the  amusement  of  the  juvenile  party.  The 
homely  furniture  of  the  cottage,  the  children's  faces  and  dresses,  all  the 
accessories  of  this  charming  picture  are  most  conscientiously  and  success- 
fully made  out. 

Among  the  Scottish  landscape  painters  Mr  M'Culloch  asserts  his  wonted 
pre-eminence.  Hisprincipal  pictures  are  "  Inverlochy  Ca&tle, "  and ''  Sum* 
mer  day  in  Skye, — view  of  the  Coolin  mountains."    Both  are  clear,  bright 
paintings,  full  of  freshness  and  atmosphere,  singularly  true  to  nature  in 
color,  form,  and  texture.     No  artist  has  ever  succeeded  more  perfectly 
than  M'Culloch  in  transferring  to  his  canvass  the  very  skies,  mountains, 
streams,  vallies,  and  moorlands  of  the  Highlands.     Next  to  this  accom- 
phished  artist  ranks  Mr  Edmond  Cmwford,  whose  sea-pieces  are  always 
among  the  chief  attractions  of  the  ScQttish  Academy.     No.  182,  '*  Scene 
on  the  beach  at  Brought^ ferry — ebb-tide,"  is  the  largest  and  best  of  the 
four  pictures  contributed  by  him  to  this  year's  Exhibition.     The  sloping 
sandy  beach,  the  quay  and  houses,  the  craft  lying  aground  beside  them 
with  their  sails  and  yards  hanging  in  picturesque  confusion,  the  vessels 
in  the  middle  distance,  and  the  far  off  glimpse  of  the  town  of  Dundee, 
almost  lost  in  the  warm  haze  of  a  summer  day,  are  rendered  with  great 
precision,  truth,  and  delicacy.     Mr  D.  0.  Hill  has  two  very  pleasing 
pieces,  a  twilight,  and  a  moonlight ;  but  the  moment  he  attempts  to 
meddle  with  positive  color  he  goes  far  astray,  and  his  landscapes  assume 
a  hard,  cold,  blue  appearance  most  painful  to  contemplate.     In  proof  of 
this  we  need  only  refer  to  his  "  St  Andrews  from  the  maiden  rock"  and 
*'  Mackrahanish  bay,  MM  of  Cantyre"  the  latter  representing  a  bay  with 
steep  shore  and  lofty  headlands,  a  rough  whitening  sea,  two  rainbows, 
a  heron,  three  cormorants,  and  a  cutter  a  great  deal  too  close  to  a 
lee  shore.     Mr  Waller  Paton  has  several  landscapes  full  of  careful  draw- 
ing  and  minute  and  accurate  finish,  but  destroyed  by  the  strange  eccentri- 
city of  his  coloring.     One  is  all  bright  green,  as  if  no  atmosphere  inter- 
vened between  the  eye  of  the  artist  and  the  object  represented — another 
has  a  lemon  yellow  sky  and  intensely  purple  mountains ;  the  best,  a  very 
sweet  and  quiet  landscape  full  of  the  poetry  of  repose,  is  No.  232,  "  Trt- 
light  by  the  shore,  Arran"     Mr  Samuel  fiough,  has  a  large  and  clever 
piece  entitled  "  The  port  of  London"     The  drawing  and  composition 
are  excellent,  and  the  sky  is  very  finely  painted,  but  the  coloring  in  parts 
is  so  chalky  that  we  have  more  than  once  heard  it  mistaken  for  an  effect 
of  snow.     Among  Mr  Bough's  other  landscapes.  No.  203,  ''Moonlight 
on  the  Avon"  is  the  best.     We  have  only  space  to  mention  Messrs. 
Fraser,  Hargitt,  and  Wintour,  as  distinguished  contributors  to  the  land- 
scape department,  to  praise  Mr  Erskine  Nicol  for  his  clever  sketchee  ef 
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Irish  peasant  life,  and  Mr  Perigal  for  his  truthful  delineations  of  Scottish 
scenery ;  and  we  now  pass  on  to  the  water  color  room,  always,  alas  I  the 
weakest  and  poorest  part  of  the  Exhibiton  of  the  Scottish  Academy.  In 
spite  of  the  splendid  example  set  them  by  their  English  brethren,  who 
have  carried  painting  in  water  colors  to  an  unrivalled  perfection  that 
commands  the  admiration  of  Europe,  the  artists  of  Scotland  seem  to  look 
down  upon  it,  to  regard  it  merely  as  a  medium  for  sketching  rapidly 
from  nature,  forgetting  altogether  that  it  supplies  a  means  of  representing 
with  the  utmost  truth  and  delicacy,  and  with  a  soilness  and  purity  other, 
wise  unattainable,  all  those  atmospherical  effects  upon  which  the  beauty 
of  landscape  so  much  depends.  The  only  good  drawings  in  the  water 
color  room*  are  those  furnished  by  the  facile  and  skilful  pencil  of  Mr*  W. 
L.  Leitch,  and  the  masterly  portraits  in  which  Mr  Kenneth  Macleay  has 
no  superior.  Mr  William  Crawford,  however,  has  several  clever  portraits 
in  crayons,  one  of  which,  No.  628,  '*  Study  of  a  head,*'  is  exceedingly  free 
and  spirited.  In  sculpture,  the  bust  of  Lord  Cockburn,  by  Mr  Steell,  is 
clever  and  characteristic,  and  those  of  the  Lord  Advocate  and  of  Alexander 
Cowan,  Esq.,  by  Mr  Brodie,  are  also  very  successful.  Mr  Brodie's  full 
length  model  for  a  statue  entitled  "  The  Thunder  Storm,*'  represents  a 
frightened  and  shrinking  female  figure,  instinct  with  the  sentiment  of 
astonishment  and  awe  ;  and  another  design  for  a  statue  by  Mr  W.  Calder 
Marshall,  "  The  Mother's  Prayer,"  is  finely  modelled,  and  marked  by 
deep  and  tender  feeling. 


PRECURSORS  OF  KNOX.1 

Whub  the  friends  of  Episcopacy— especially  of  the  High  Church  or 
Tramontane  School — are  busy  in  disinterring  the  remains,  and  reviving 
the  memorials  of  the  men  whom  they  are  pleased,  with  more  or  less  truth, 
to  rank  among  their  patriarchs,  and  seeking  to  perpetuate  much  trash  as 
well  as  a  scantling  of  goodly  matter,  through  their  Spots  wood  and  SpaU 
ding  Club  publications,  ^c,  we  are  glad  to  witness  something  like  a  cor- 
responding energy  in  the  opposite  direction  of  doing  justice  to  what  we 
at  least,  regard  as  holier  memories,  and  more  edifying  works.  The  son 
of  Dr  M*Crie  as  an  extensive  editor  of  Presbyterian  remains,  and  as  the 
recent  restorer  of  his  fether's  admirable  works,  has  in  this  way  being  do- 
ing the  whole  Presbyterian  Church  good  service.  And  a  gentleman  who 
seems  to  be  his  colleague  in  the  English  Presbyterian  College,  has  here 
given  in  a  monograph  on  the  subject  of  a  popular  Reformer,  which  we 
pronounce,  with  pleasure,  to  be  a  work  of  great,  and  in  some  points,  ori- 
ginal merit.  No  tribute  of  this  kind  shall  ever  be  witheld  by  us  where- 
ever  and  to  whomsoever  due,  and  be  what  may  our  imputed  Erastianism, 
we  shall  give  every  good  man,  and  every  good  book,  the  meet  award  of 
what  belongs  to  them.  To  drop,  for  the  quotation's  sake^  the  critical 
plural — 

''  His  saltem  acumulem  donis.** 

^  Riemolrs  of  Patrick  Hamilton.    By  Her.  Peter  Lorimer.    Edinbnrgh  :  Thomas 
CdQBtable  &  Ck>.  1857. 
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Hitherto  the  Biography  of  Patrick  Hamilton  has  been  contained  veithin 
brief  bounds.     We  were  not  aware  that  there  was  much  '*  story  to  teil." 
All  that  the  world  knew  before  might  nearly  have  been  summed  up  in  a 
slight  alteration  of  the  lines  that  Cowper  had  dedicated  to  another  sub- 
ject— '    ^ 
'^  J//poets  wept  him — and  the  page 
Of  narrative  sincere, 
That  tells  his  name — ^his  death — his  age 
Is  wet  with  Fojp's  tear." 

The  old  martyrologist  had  indeed  told  so  much  of  what  was  known,, 
that  even  Scotsmen  have  added  nothing  to  the  tale  which  he  relates  with 
his  usual  honesty  and  pathos. 

That  our  readers  may  know  what  they  are  to  expect  here,  however, 
it  is  but  fair  to  the  labours  of  Mr  Lorimer  to  quote  an  extract  irom  his 
preface:— 

^'  Nearly  three  years  ago,  when  the  author  of  the  following  work  was  col- 
lecting materials  for  a  life  of  Alexander  Alesius,  the  earliest  and  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  Scottish  exiles  who  were  driven  outfrom  theircoontry 
for  their  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  he  came  unexpec- 
tedly upon  the  traces  of  a  work  in  which  Alesius  had  inserted  some  account 
of  Patrick  Hamilton.  Following  up  these  traces,  he  found  that  Rabus,  a 
Gennan  author  of  the  sixteenth  century,  had  introduced  a  translation  of  that 
account  into  his  History  of  the  Martyrs ;  on  perusing  which,  he  discovered 
that  Alesius  had  noticed  several  important  particulars  of  Hamilton's  charac- 
ter and  life,  and  of  his  own  connection  with  him,  which  were  perfectly  new 
to  history  as  well  as  extremely  interesting  and  valuable.  The  author  tiben 
became  anxious  to  see  the  original  work,  which  was  referred  to  as  a  Latin 
Commentary  on  the  first  book  of  the  Psalms ;  but  no  copy  of  it  could  be 
found  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Bodleian,  Sion  College,  or 
any  of  the  other  great  libraries  of  this  country  to  which  he  had  access.  It 
was  not  till  he  luwl  travelled  in  quest  of  it  as  far  as  the  old  library  of  Wol- 
fenbuttel  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Brunswick,  that  he  got  his  first  s%ht  of 
a  copy.** — P.  7. 

Hamilton's  birth  and  pedigree,  subjects  on  which  the  biographer  bestows 
all  the  partial  pains  that  are  usual  in  such  cases,  are  chiefly  curious  from 
the  complicated  iUegitimaey  through  which  he  derived  the  streams  of 
noble  and  even  royal  blood  which  flowed  in  his  veins.  It  is  rather  hard 
however  that  we  are  lefl  in  hopeless  ignorance  of  the  year  or  place  of  his 
birth,  or  the  scene  or  means  of  his  education.  This  opens  up  the  Life 
rather  awkwardly,  although  we  suppose  there  was  no  help  for  it*  The 
latter  desideratum  is  attempted  to  be  thus  supplied. 

*^  With  such  connections  he  could  be  at  no  loss  for  as  good  an  elementaiy 
education  as  the  country  could  then  afiPord ;  and  we  are  left  at  liberty  to  hn- 
agine  the  young  scholar  imbibing  his  first  lessons  of  sacred  and  secubr  learn- 
ing either  under  the  eye  of  the  poet-bishop,  among  the  silent  mountains  of 
Donkeld,  or  in  the  solitary  cloisters  of  Inchaffray  in  Stratheme,  or  in  the 
remote  valley  of  Glenluoe — ^the  vdttey  qfUghV* — r.  6. 

We  remember  a  Life  of  Chaucer,  in  two  volumes  4to,  that  was  made  up, 
from  colon  to  colophon,  of  such  conjectures,  and  a  somewhat  similar /H>e^ic 
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eommenUny.  By  the  way,  the  flourish  at  the  end  is  founded  on  a  mistake^ 
Glenluee  is  no  more  Gkn  of  Light  than  lucw  is  the  genuine  ofispnng  of 
wm  hice^      It  means  Glen  of  herbs  or  rather  of  weeds. 

'   **  Sed  hae  sunt  nugae/' — 

We  proceed  to  more  goodly  matter.  Hamilton's  very  early  illumina- 
tion, so  unaccounted  for  while  he  was  believed  to  owe  his  instruction  to 
the  College  of  St  Andrews^  is  thus  accounted  for,  by  the  careful  research, 
es  of  the  new  biographer. 

^  Aa  eari v/'  says  Dr  "M'Crie,  "  as  the  year  1 526,  and  previous  to  the  breach 
of  Henry  VI 1 1,  with  the  Romish  See,  a  gleam  of  light  was,  by  some  unknown 
means^  imparted  to  his  mind  amidst  the  darkness  which  brooded  around  him ! 
But  this  difficulty  is  at  once  removed  and  a  flood  of  suggestive  liffht  thrown 
upon  the  history  of  his  mental  preparation  for  his  future  work,  by  the  fiust 
which  has  only  nowbeen  ascertained,  that  he  took  his  master's  degree  in 
Paris  in  the  year  1520,  and  must  have  left  Scotland  to  enter  upon  his  philo- 
sophical course  in  that  university  as  early  as  1517,  if  not  a  year  earlier. 

"  The  evidence  of  this  interesting  fact  is  of  the  amplest  kind.  In  1527 
Hamilton  entered  his  name  in  the  ^bum  of  the  University  of  Marburg,  as  a 
Master  of  Arts  of  Paris,  and  among  the  dOtris  of  the  records  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  the  volume  of  Acta  Jlectoria  before  referred  to,  bej^inning  with 
the  year  1620,  bears  that  Hamilton  was  admitted  among  the  Magistri  Jur^ 
uti  in  that  very  year,  under  the  rectorate  of  Nicolas  MaiUard,  who  was  no- 
minated to  that  office  on  the  8th  day  of  August.  But  even  if  these  docu- 
mentary proofs  of  the  point  had  not  been  forthcoming,  the  fact  that  he  stu- 
died at  Paris  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  authority  of  Alexander  Alesius, 
who  was  personally  acquainted  with  Hamilton,  and  was  indeed  his  convert 
and  first  biographer,  and  who  tells  us  distinctly  that  Hamilton  prosecuted 
his  studies  both  in  Paris  and  Louvaine.  It  was  the  fortunate  discovery  of 
this  earliest  ai*coont  of  the  Reformer  which  has  been  buried  for  three  cen- 
turies in  the  heart  of  a  neglected  Latin  commentary  on  the  Psalms — which 
af^er«rards  led  to  the  further  discovery  of  the  above  documentary  proofs  at 
Marbuig  and  Paris."  Pp.  27,  28. 

But  how  does  his  institution  at  Paris  lead  to  his  indoctrination  into 
nsformation  principles  so  early  as  1520?     Let  the  biographer  answer. 

"  The  Erasmuses,  Renchlins,  and  Oolets  of  the  age,  were  every  day  ga- 
thering new  force  and  influence  in  Paris,  and  taking  possession  of  all  young 
and  ingenuous  minds.  The  obscurants  were  indeed  to  be  found  there  in 
considerable  numbers,  as  in  all  the  other  ancient  seats  of  learning — men  too 
old  to  learn,  too  arrogant  to  condescend  to  new  teachers,  and  too  deeply 
pledged  to  the  maintenanoe  of  old  ideas  and  fbrms  to  concede  a  hairVbreadth 
to  what  they  looked  upon  as  conceited  and  dangerous  innovations.  But 
these  were  not  ui  eeneral  tho  men  whom  the  young  student  came  in  contact 
with,  on  his  arriviu  at  the  university.  The  ^  fresh  men*  fell  into  the  hands, 
of  the  regents  or  tutors  of  colleges,  who  were  for  the  most  part  warm  sym- 
pathisers with  the  literary  enthusiasm  of  'young  Europe.'  Under  such 
teachers  the  young  scholar  soon  learned  to  laugh  at  the  venerable  lovers  of 
daiimesB  and  stagiiatioa  who  were  still  the  nominal  heads.  The  real  heads, 
sod  rectoTB  of  ue  university  were  Budaeus  and  Erasmus— the  acknow* 
ledged  masters  of  the  intellectual  world."— Pp.  32nQ. 

The  young  Erasmian  (&r  Lutheran  he  was  not  as  yet)  returns  to 
Scotland^  and  in  1523  transfer!  his  li^ts  and  prepossessions  to  the  uni- 
TOL.  XXIII.  P 
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▼eiBity  of  St  Andrews,  where  he  was  inoorporated  and  admitted  oof  eim^^nn 
of  his  foreign  degree  in  Arts.  Here,  among  the  canons  of  the  Priory  and 
the  Regents  of  St  Leonards,  he  first  distinguished  himself  hy  a  ]nanon  Cor 
music,  and  was  admitted  to  the  precentorship  of  the  choir.  Genius  in  one 
or  other  of  its  forms  almost  always  distinguished  the  early  reformers. 
And  Hamilton  could  not  be  more  ^  fanatic  iox  music,  as  the  Italiaiis  call 
it,  than  Luther.  Luther  had  his  immortal  '^Hymn,"  and  Patrick  Ha* 
milton  *'  composed^"  says  Alesius,  "  what  the  musicians  call  a  mass  ar- 
ranged in  parts  for  nine  voices,  in  honour  of  the  angels,  intended  for  tfaM 
office  in  the  Missal  which  begins,  ''  Benedicant  Dominum  angeli  eju3.** 
But  he  is  about  to  return  his  response  to  loftier  strains.  The  tocsin  of 
Luther  is  sounding,  in  the  meantime,  all  over  the  continent ;  and  the  fore- 
most alarm  is  taken  in  Scotland,  by  whom  but  the  hierarchy  of  St  And- 
rews? Theur  murmurs  have  their  natural  effect,  in  a  craving  after  the 
prohibited  fruit.  Anon,  cargoes  of  Tyndal's  Bible  begin  to  steal  their 
way  into  the  ports  of  Leith,  Dundee,  and  Montrose^ 

^*  All  that  was  wanting  now  was  the  voice  of  the  living  pieaoher.  The 
Reformation  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  oould  only  be  worked  out  by  the 
agency  of  livina;  Scotsmen.  .  The  printed  books  of  German  and  £ngli^  re- 
formers might  pe  helpful  to  the  work,  but  they  could  not  be  adequate  for  it 
alone.  The  country  oould  only  be  roused  ana  gained  to  the  cause  of  evan- 
gelical truth  and  purity  bV  the  preaching  and  the  sufierings  of  her  own  eonsu 
And  such  men  were  not  long  of  appeermg,  God  was  even  then  preparing 
them.  He  was  soon  to  piodnoe  them  one  after  another  upon  the  public 
stage.  The  first  to  be  thus  prepared  and  produced  was  Patrick  HanuUon.*' 
P.  81. 

It  is  curious  to  read  how  soon-— how  almost  prematurely-— Hamilton 
had  qualified  for  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  He  was  as  yet  "  burning 
bricks  in  Egypt,"  a  mere  novice  in  the  most  important  principles  of  the 
reformed  doctrine,  when  his  doom  was  fore-shewn. 

'^  It  was  probably  in  the  course  of  the  year  1 526  that  Hamilton  first  began 
to  dedare  openly  his  new  convictions,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  report 
of  his  heretical  opinions  was  carried  to  the  ears  of  the  Archbishop.  Eariy 
in  1527,  Beaton  ^  made  fidthful  inquisition  during  Lent*  into  the  grounds  of 
the  rumonr,  and  found  that  he  was  already  ^  infiimed  with  heresy,  disputing, 
holding,  and  maintaininp;,  divers  heresies  of  Martin  Lutiierand  his  followera, 
repugnant  to  the  faith ;  whereupon  he  proceeded  to  ^  discern  him'  to  be  for- 
mally summoned  and  accused.  Such  was  Beaton's  own  lanroi^  in  the 
following  year,  wheii  relying  upon  the  *  inquisition'  which  he  had  made  in 
1527,  as  well  as  in  1528,  he  pronounced  him  to  be  dearly  convicted  of  hw- 
eqr  and  worthy  of  death."— Pp.  82-3. 

In  Germany  Hamilton  at  least  sees  and  hears  Luther ;  for  Mr  Lori- 
mer  does  not  affect  to  know  much  more  of  their  intercourse.  This  **  Fir^ 
giUum  tantum  vidi"  would  probably  have  availed  little  exc^t  to  feed 
with  a  little  more  fuel  of  enthusiasm,  the  lamp  which  was  ahwidy  bur- 
ning. But  the  biognpher  is  enabled  to  give  such  a  detail  of  Hamilton'* 
bri^  student  life  at  Marburg,  as  accounts  far  more  coto^etely  for  the 
enlightened  instructions  of  the  traveDer  upon  hia  return  home  than  the 
pMmg  oaU  «t  Wittenbeig^  For  this  wa  rafer  in  detail,  to  the  ezcdlent 
Fifth  du^pter*  .    i  Hf 
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On  hiB  return  to  Scotland,  Hamilton  immediately  takes  the  step  which 
the  Reformers  almost  miiversallj  seem  to  have  thought  it  meet  to  adopt, 
in  order  to  break  terms  unequivocally  with  the  religion  of  the  Pope.  He 
marries.  Why  this  should  be  thought  prudent  or  necessary  in  so  many 
cases,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know.  What  was  gained  by  way  of  demon- 
stration was  lost  or  nearly  so  in  more  important  respects.  The  apostle 
had  long  ago  rather  interposed  a  caveat  under  somewhat  parallel  circum- 
stances than'lefl  the  encouragement  of  his  advice  or  example.  The  pro- 
spect of  domestic  comfort  was  surely  nothing  to  the  contingent  calamity, 
BO  far,  at  least,  as  a  wife  and  children  were  concerned.  A  door,  besides,  was 
opened  to  general  misconstruction,  and  in  a  very  few  eases  to  imputation 
of  scandal,  which  have  perplexed  the  most  favorable  judges. 

^^  Something  there  was,  &c. 
And  whbpered  words  no  judge  on  earth  could  clear." 

We  can  indeed  now  afford  to  relieve  Knox,  and  his  ardent  follower  in 
the  next  age,  Rutherford,  of  the  slander  that  has  darkened  many  a  page 
at  their  expense — ^buf  the  memory  of  Hamilton  had  nearly  suffered  in- 
delibly from  doubts  recently  raised,  by  a  friendly  hand  too,  on  an  impor- 
tant part  of  his  moral  character.  We  are  glad  our  biographer  has  been 
enabled  to  set  this  matter  satisfactorily  at  rest. 

'^Patriidc  Hamilton  remained  at  Kineavel  till  about  the  middle  of  Janu- 
ary, 1527-28,  and  it  was  during  the  few  months  that  elapsed  between  his 
retarn  from  Germany  and  that 'date,  that  an  event  took  place,  for  the  know- 
ledge of  which  we  are  indebted  exclusively  to  the  information  of  Alexander 
Alesins.  None  of  our  historians  have  recorded  the  significant  and  interest- 
ing fact  that  the  young  Abbot  of  Feme  became  a  married  man.  But  Ale- 
nos  tells  us  that  ^  shortly  befbre  his  death  he  married  a  young  lady  of  noble 
rank;*  and  aasigns  the  same  reason  for  this  step  as  for  the  informer's  never 
aasaming,  thou^  an  abbot,  the  monastic  habit,  viz.  his  hatred  to  the  hypoc^ 
my  of  the  Roman  Church. 

^  The  RefoTraer*8  marriage  is  a  fact  not  only  interesting  in  itself,  hot  im- 
portant as  vindicating  his  memory  from  a  stain  which  nas  been  recently 
thrown  upon  it  by  the  dlsoovety  of  the  additional  fiict,  that  he  was  the  pa- 
rent of  a  daughter.  The  name  of  Isobel  Hamilton,  described  as  *  daughter 
of  umquhil  Patrick  Hamilton,  Abbot  of  Feme,*  has  been  found  under  the 
year  1643,  in  the  accounts  of  the  Lord  Treasurer;  from  which  record  it  ap- 
pears that  she  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  ladies  in  attendance  on  the  court 
of  the  Regent  Arran.  This  discovery  naturally  led  to  the  inference,  as  no- 
thing had  been  said  by  historians  of  her  fother's  marriage,  that  he  had  left 
behind  him  an  iU^timate  child — a  blot  ^  on  his  hitherto  pure  and  immacu- 
late chamcter,'  which  the  learned  editor  of  Knox's  History  could  not  refer 
to  without  reluctance,  thongh  constrained  by  historical  jui»tice  to  reveal  to 
the  world  what  his  own  accurate  researches  had  disclosed.  But  Ood  has 
pionuaed  to  bring  Ibrth  the  good  man^s  judgment  as  the  light,  and  his  right- 
eoosness  as  Uie  noon-day ;  d^d  the  present  is  a  striking  insunce  of  the  trath 
of  Hia  word.  Th#  xegi^etted  stain  had  scarcely  been  thrown  upon  the  mar- 
tyr's memory  when  a  witness  of  unchallengeable  credit  is  unexpectedly 
bioi^ht  forward  to  wifie  it  o£F  again/— Pp.  123-4. 

The  advocacy  of  the  celibate,  whether  of  laity  or  clei-gy,  is  none  of  our 
busipMi^.biit  we  cannot  help  feeling  soma  surprise  that  it  did  not  i-ather 
^'cccir  td  IQ  any  good  men,  to  lave  helpless  females  and  children  the 
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troubles  and  anxieties  attendant  on  their  own  icareer  of  danger  and  Buffer- 
ing, and  to  have  set  an  example  of  another  kind  to  the  wretched  monk- 
ery whose  base  manners  were  supposed  to  call  for  this  rather  needless  tes- 
timony to  the  honourable  character  of  matrimony  as  the  right  and  privi- 
lege "of  all" 

Hamilton's  brief  preaching  career,  and  other  apostolic  labours  in  Scot- 
land, are  better  known  than  these  matters.  They  who  want  information 
on  the  subject  cannot  do  better  than  consult  the  luminous  reproduction 
of  materials  to  which  Knox,  Spottiswood,  and  Cook,  have  left  little  to  be 
added,  which  they  will  find  in  Mr  Lorimer's  volume.  It  would  be  wholly 
inexcusable  however  to  omit  the  minute,  and,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
quoted  testimony  of  a  newly  discovered  witness,  authentic  circumstances 
of  the  well  known  finale.  After  a  pretended  scheme  to  provide  for  his 
safety  he  is  tried  and  judged. 

**  The  tribunal  instantly  rose,  and  Hamilton  was  oondncted  baek  to  his 
prison  under  a  strong  guard.  As  the  captain  of  the  castle  left  the  catbedrai 
with  his  prisoner,  be  called  aloud  for  Sir  James  Hamilton  to  come  and  re- 
oeive  his  brother  out  of  his  hands.  He  knew  perfectly  well  that  Sir  James 
was  not  then  in  St  Andrews.  But  he  remembered  the  pledge  he  had  given 
to  the  prisoner's  friends :  and  it  was  in  this  evasive  manner  that  the  biwops 
had  instructed  him  to  redeem  it. 

^  At  noon  Patrick  Hamilton  was  seated  at  table  in  an  apartment  of  the 
castle  awaiting  calmly  the  signal  for  setting  out  to  the  closing  scene.  The 
martyr  was  rrady  for  the  stake,  as  well  as  the  stake  for  the  martyr.  The 
spirit  of  power  and  of  love  had  fallen  abundantly  upon  him,  and  the  most 
perfect  eomposure,  resolution,  and  self-devotion,  filled  his  soul.  When  the 
hour  of  noon  struck  he  sent  for  the  captain  and  enquired  whether  all  wss 
ready.  The  captain,  more  humane  than  his  master,  was  unable  to  tell  him 
plainly  the  fotal  truth ;  he  could  only  hint  that  the  last  hour  had  even  come, 
bamuton  immediatelv  rose  from  Ids  seat,  and,  putting  his  hand  into  the 
eaptain*8,  walked  forth  with  a  quick  step  towards  the  place  of  execntioD. 
fie  carried  in  his  right  hand  a  copy  of  the  evangelist,  and  was  acoompanied 
by  his  servant  and  a  few  intimate  fiiends.  When  he  came  in  sight  of  the 
spot  he  uncovered  his  head,  and  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  addmsed  hiro- 
aelf  in  silent  prayer  to  Him  who  alone  could  give  him  a  martyr's  strength 
and  victory.  On  reaching  the  stake  he  handed  to  one  of  his  friends  the  pre- 
cioas  volume  which  had  long  been  his  companion  and  the  rod  of  his  strength, 
imd,  taking  off  his  cap  and  gown  and  other  upper  garments,  he  gave  them 
to  hie  attendant  with  these  words, '  These  will  not  profit  in  the  fire,  they  will 
profit  thee.  After  this,  of  me  thou  canst  receive  no  commodity,  except  the 
example  of  my  death,  which  I  pray  thee  bear  in  mind.  For  albeit  it  be 
better  to  the  flesh,  and  fearful  before  man,  yet  is  it  the  entrance  to  eternal 
life,  which  none  AM  possess  that  denies  Christ  Jesus  before  this  wicked 
generation. 

^^  The  executioners  then  stepped  forward  to  do  iiieir  office.  They  boond 
the  martyr  to  the  stake  by  an  iron  chain,  which  was  passed  rooad  Sis  mid- 
dle, and  they  prepared  to  set  fire  to  the  pile  of  wood  and  coak.  ^  The  se^ 
vant  of  God,'  says  Pitscottie,  ^entered  in  contemplation  and  pfayer  toAlmiglity 
God  to  be  merciful  to  the  people  who  persecuted  him,  for  there  were  many 
of  them  blinded  in  ignorance  that  they  knew  not  what  they  did.  He  also  be- 
Mug^t  Christ  Jesus  to  be  Mediator  for  him  to  the  Fattier,  and  that  he  would 
■tnmgthen  him  with  His  Holy  Spirit  thai  heaiightatedfiistly  aUdfe  tke  end 
paiofl  and  flames  of  fiie  prepared  for  him  by  that  cmel  pcK^le.    Addressing 
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himself  likewise  to  the  Father^  he  piayed  that  the  flames  of  that  torment 
might  not  be  the  oocaaion  to  make  him  swerve  from  any  point  of  his  foiUi 
in  Christ  Jesus,  bat  to  strengthen  and  augment  him  ia  his  spirit  and  know- 
ledge of  the  promise  of  God,  and  to  receive  his  soul  in  His  hands  for  Christ 
Jesus'  sake  ^  in  whose  name  I  make  this  oblation  and  offering — ^that  is  to 
say,  my  body  in  the  fire,  and  my  soul  in  the  hands  of  Almighty  God.' 

**  Fire  was  now  laid  to  the  pile  and  exploded  some  powder  which  was  placed 
among  the  fioggots.  The  martyr's  left  nand  and  left  cheek  were  scorched  by 
the  explosion ;  but  though  thnce  kindled  the  flames  took  no  steady  bold  of 
the  pile.  ^  Have  you  no  dry  wood  V  demanded  the  sufibrer.  *  Have  you 
no  more  gunpowder?*  It  was  some  time  before  fresh  billets  and  powder 
could  be  fetched  from  the  castle,  and  his  sufferings  during  the  interval  were 
extremely  acute.  Notwithstanding  ^  he  uttered  divers  comfortable  speeches 
to  the  bystanders,  and  addressed  himself  calmly  to  more  than  one  of  the 
friars,  who  molested  him  with  their  cries,  bidding  him  convert,  pmv  to  our 
lady,  and  say,  ^  Salve  Regina.*  To  one  of  them  he  said  with  a  smile,  ^you 
are  late  with  your  advice,  when  yon  see  me  on  the  point  of  beiuff  consumed 
m  the  flames.  If  1  had  chosen  to  recant  I  need  not  have  beenliere.  But 
my  you  come  forward  and  testify  the  truth  of  tftmr  religion  by  putting  your 
little  finger  into  this  fire  in  which  I  am  burning  with  my  whole  body T  To 
another  of  the  friars  he  was  constrained  to  speak  in  a  severe  and  more  in- 
dignant tone.  It  was  friar  Campbell  liia  betmyer  and  accuser.  That  bad 
man  was  foremost  among  the  tormentors  of  his  last  moments.  Once  and 
a^  the  sufferer  besought  him  to  depart  and  no  more  to  trouble  him,  but  in 
vain.  At  last  he  struck  upon  his  conscience  with  these  words  of  righteous 
Kveiity :  *•  Wicked  num !  thou  knowest  it  is  the  truth  of  God  for  which  I 
now  suffer.  So  much  thou  didst  confess  unto  me  in  private,  and  thereupon 
I  appeal  thee  to  answer  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ.' 

^  Meanwhile  the  executioners  had  returned  from  the  castle,  and  the  flamca 
were  rekindled.  *  A  baker,  also,  called  Myrton,  ran  and  brought  his  arms 
M  of  stmw  and  cast  it  into  the  fire ;  whereupon  there  came  a  blast  of  wind 
from  the  east  forth  of  the  sea,  and  raised  the  flame  of  fire  so  vehemently  that 
it  blew  upon  the  friar  that  had  accused  him,  and  threw  him  upon  the  ground, 
burning  lOl  the  forepart  of  his  cowl.'  The  terror  and  confusion  of  the  oon* 
ficiBnee-stricken  Dominican  contrasted  stran^ly  with  the  martyr.  Surroun- 
ded and  devoured  by  fierce  flames  he  had  still  recoUectedness  enough  to  re- 
mmber  in  his  torment  his  widowed  mother,  and  to  conmiend  her  with  his 
dymg  breath  to  the  care  and  sympathy  of  his  friends.  When  nearly  burnt 
through  his  middle  by  the  fiery  chain,  a  voice  in  the  crowd  of  spectators 
calkd  aloud  to  him  that  if  he  still  had  fiuth  in  the  doctrine  for  whioh  he 
died  he  should  give  a  last  sign  of  his  constancy.  Whereupon  he  raised  d&xee 
fingers  of  his  mdf  consumed  hand,  and  held  them  steadily  in  that  position 
till  he  ceased  to  live.  His  last  audible  words  were, '  How  long,  Lora,  shall 
^A^neas  overwhelm  this  kingdom  ?  How  long  wilt  thou  sufier  this  tyranny 
^vam '{    Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  soul  V 

It  was  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  before  his  body  was  quite  reduced  to 
^n.  The  execution  had  lasted  for  nearly  six  hours,  '  but  during  all  that 
time,' says  Alexander  Alane,  who  had  witnessed  with  profound  emotion  the 
wbde  scene,  *  the  max^  never  gave  one  sign  of  impatience  or  anger,  nor 
ever  called  to  Heaven  for  vengeance  upon  his  persecutors :  so  great  was  hk 
faith,  so  strong  his  confidence  in  God."— Pp.  lAO-66. 

Perhaps  in  no  nation  since  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  was  a  single 
c^*o  of  martyrdom  so  fruitful  of  consequences,  direct  at  once  and  penna* 
nem,  as  that  of  P&triek  Hamilton  The  selection  of  a  victim  from  the 
fifiit  i^nks  of  society,  whi^h  was  doubtless  intended  as  a  master  stroke  of 
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in  terrorem  policy,  had  a  result  the  very  reverse  of  what  was  intended. 
It  brought  the  Reformation  immediately  into  faMon.  ALadoit  all  the 
leading  Scottish  reformers  were«  after  this  original  pattern,  ei^er  high  bom 
gentlemen  or  accoraplished  scholars,  or  like  the  prototype  they  were  both. 
It  would  almost  seem  as  if  martyrdom  itself,  at  least  the  most  imminent 
risk  of  it,  had  become  a  high  bom  vocation.    Such  is  persecution. 


AN  OVERTURE  OVERHAULED— A  PEEP  INTO  A  DE- 
BATE IN  THE  PRESBYTERY  OF  EDINBURGH  ON 
"  GRANTS  IN  AID"  TO  SCHOOLS  IN  INDIA. 

While  the  supreme  government  of  India  is  busily  engaged  in  organizing 
its  Universities  under  the  "  Despatch  on  Education,"  sent  out  for  its 
guidance  and  direction  by  the  authorities  at  home,  assigning  as  reported 
to  the  Governor  General  the  high  post  of  Chancellor,  to  the  Bi^op 
that  of  Visitor,  to  the  Chief  Justice,  the  Chief  Secretary,  &c,  &e.,  ex 
ojftciis  seats  in  the  Council  Board,  and  appointing  among  others  as 
members  of  the  Senatus  Academicus,  the  Heads  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  Free  Church  Colleges,  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  are  overturing 
the  next  General  Assembly  to  withdraw  the  sanction  given  by  the  last 
to  any  affiliation  with  this  system  of  Native  Instruction — denouncing  it 
as  "  godless,"  and  the  acceptance  of  the  ''grants  in  aid"  offered  "by  it 
to  Christian  schools,  as  "  touching  the  unclean  thing !"  The  Church  at 
large  will  doubtless  feel  curious  to  learn  on  what  grounds  such  a  posi- 
tion should  have  been  taken  up  by  the  Metropolitan  Presbytery  ;  and 
they  will  find  them  set  forth  in  a  "  Letter  to  the  Congregation  of  St 
Stephen's  Church"  by  their  reverend  pastor ;  in  the  "  Reasons"  of  Dr 
Veitch  of  St  Cuthbert's,  already  noticed  in  our  Magazine ;  and  in  the 
debate,  to  which  we  have  already  briefly  alluded,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  Speech  of  the  Reverend  Dr  Bryce  on  this  occasion  enables 
us  to  pay  the  right  and  proper  regard  to  the  "  audi  alteram  partem** 
rule  ;  and  we  may  chance  to  find  something  at  least  worth  listening  tOj 
in  defence  of  a  system  of  what  may  be  truly  called  a  "  National  Educa- 
tion," in  a  somewhat  wider  sense  of  the  word,  than  when  understood  as 
stretching  from  "  the  Tweed  to  John  (yChroats ;"  and  which,  unliko  the 
hitherto  abortive  Bills  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  has  ripened  into  something, 
that  appears  to  have  united  the  Christian  world,  both  here  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Cape,  in  hailing  it  as  one  of  the  noblest  and  worthiest 
acts  of  the  government  of  India.  While  we  very  readily  award  to  the 
grave  and  reverend  doctors  of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  who  are 
standing  forth  in  the  very  singular,  if  not  very  envisUe,  &tinfition  of 
opposing  a  system,  which  has  received  such  a  testimony*— not  to  speak 
of  the  imprimatur  of  the  Supreme  Judicatory  of  their  own  Church,-— the 
meed  of  a  conscientious  conviotion,  that  this  system  is  of  a  '^  godless" 
character,  antichristian  and  hostile  to  the  evangelization  of  the  heathen 
world — ^in  all  of  which  lights  it  has  been  painted  in  the  Overture /and  in 
the  debate,  we  cannot  but  express  our  astonishment,  fmd  wo  must  add 
our  regret,  that  some  of  them  at  least,  who  have  been  distinguished  for 
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thdr  oi0fiCera/f  views  in  such  kittle  questions  as  the  present,  should  have 
cooM  to  fudi  a  conclusion.  We  obsenre  that  a  neighbouring  Presbytery 
has  been  making  an  attempt  to  follow  the  eiample  of  that  of  Edinburgh 
— Hntwr^y  enou^,  some  may  say^  all  men,  if  not  all  Mt»^«»  considered; 
but  here»  as  it  has  happened,  a  becomii^  regard  has  be^  paid  by  the 
brethien  of  Linlithgow,  to  what  is  due  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Churdu  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  Presbytery  farther  south,  the  tocsin  of 
rebellion  has  been  sounded  under  the  leadership  of  a  member,  who  is  re- 
pnted  not  to  have  rested  satisfied  with  dictating  to  his  people,  to  what 
partisiilar  purpose  they  should  devote  their  bene&oUons  to  the  Indian 
Sdiemei,  but  to  have  boldly  taken  the  bull  by  the  bonis,  and  told  them 
not  to  edket  at  all ! 

As  the  whole  question  of  the  working  of  the  India  Mission  must 
come  up  before  the  next  Assembly,  as  a  matter  of  course  and  form,  on 
the  Beport  from  its  Committee;  and  the  door  mnst  necessarily  and 
orderly  be  opened  to  amendments,  and  even  reversals  of  policy  on  good 
cause  shewn,  what  in  the  name  of  common  sense  and  wondrar,  is  the  mean- 
ing  of  those  movements  of  presbyteries,  which,  as  they  have  nothing  to 
o&r  in  the  way  of  the  "  res  noviter  ad  notitiam  veniens,"  have  no  right 
or  title  to  interfere  with  Dr  Craik  and  his  Committee  %  We  had  hoped, 
like  every  one  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  India  Mission  Scheme, 
that  every  thing  like  controversy  on  the  principle  of  this  great  question, 
had,  within  the  church  at  least,  been  put  to  rest  by  the  decision  of  last 
Assembly;  save  and  exeept,  indeed,  a  friendly  rivalry  and  strife,  in  ren- 
dering still  mote  efficient  the  noble  Institution,  which  has  been  so  long, 
and  so  justly  the  honour  and  the  boast  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Modifications  in  the  working  of  the  Institution,  as  now  carried  on,  we 
can  easily  imagine. as  becoming  necessary  to  be  adopted,  that  the  great 
and  primary  object  of  the  Church's  operations  in  India  may  be  reached ; 
and  mider  the  happy  change'-*-or  rather  perhaps  we  should  say,  the 
happy  orfmaco"  now  making  by  the  government  of  that  country  in  its 
educational  measures  towards  the  Christian  goal,  such  modifications  ap» 
pear  as  easy,  as  they  are  obvious.  The  roi^  to  the  more  strictly  called 
"  Missionary  character"  is  now  in  providence  more  and  more  opening  up, 
to  the  Church,  as  her  labour  may  now  be  directed  more  than  they  have 
ever  yet  been,  to  the  raising  up  of  native  converts  to  our  creed  by  means 
^  preaekin^,  and  fitom  among  them  a  Native  MiKxsTEt,  through  the 
Colleges  and  Divinity  Halls,  that  at  length  ^pear  within  her  reach ; 
while  funds,  hitherto  devoted  to  schools  of  a  more  elementary  description, 
aia  gradually  rolieved  firom  that  burden ;  having  under  an  dL-wise  and 
over-druling  Providence,  produced  to  a  most  gratifying  extent  the  very 
finaks,  which  the  founders  of  the  India  Mission  Scheme  so  fondly  antici- 
pated. 

it  may  be  proper,  however,  at  the  outset,  to  remind  our  readers  how 
the  quertion  of  "  Education  in  India"  found  its  way  at  all  into  the  Oeneral 
AisonUj.  Many  have  afiected  to  regret,  that  it  should  have  ever  been 
brsugbt  forward  in  that  venerable  body,  and  its  discussion  so  unwisely, 
as  thaj  esteem  it^  foiced  upon  the  Churchy  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
&ct,  it  is  well  known,  has  been  placed  at  the  door  of  an  ex«Chiqplain  of 
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the  East  Indift  Company,  who  haa  taken  a  rather  proouDenipart  in  the 
queaticm.  It  is  time^  that  those  who  take  this  view  of  the  matter,  should 
he  put  right,  and  should  learn,  that  the  truly  important  subject  was 
hrought  before  the  Assembly.  1855,  under  an  officiaJ  document,  eman- 
ating from  the  Groyermnent  of  Bengal,  in  the  shape  of  an  **  Extract  of  a 
Letter  irom  the  Secretary  of  that  iGk)vemment,  dated  the  20th  February 
1855/'  addressed  to  the  missionaries  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  at  Osl* 
cutta;,  and  by  them  forwarded,  through  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Missions  ,to  the  Assembly.  In  this  '*  Letter^',  the  misnonaries  are  in- 
formed, that  on  certfun  conditions  set  forth  in  a  "  Despatch"  finom  the 
Oouct  of  Directors,  "  grants  in  aid"  of  their  schools  would  be  giv^i ;  and 
they  very  properly  applied  to  the  Church  at  home  for  directions  how  to 
act;  and  on  this  ^' warrant"  the  Assembly  of  1855  proceeded,  and  ul- 
timately by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  195  to  65,  dedded  that  the 
terms  and  conditions,  as  set  forth  in  the  "  Despatch,"  in  which  "  grants 
in  aid"  are  offered,  are  such  as,  in  perfect  consistency  with  sound  prin- 
eiple,  and  in  accordance  with  the  duty  of  the  Church  in  the  matter,  may 
be  taken  advantage  of  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools  established  in  con« 
nection  with  the  General-  Assembly's  Mission  in  India ;  and  resolved  to 
sanction  and  authorize  the  acceptance  of  said  grants,  and  to  take  ad* 
vantage  thereof,  as  well /or  tke  erection  of  additional  tchooU  in  places 
the  most  suitable,  as  for  the  support  as/ar  a$  poseibie  of  those  already 
existing. 

We  shall  take  as  our  text  on  this  occasion  the  Speech  of  the  Rot.  Dr 
Bryce,  the  well  known  advocate  of  the  '*  Grants  in  aid ;"  and  we  AaHH 
attempt  to  furnish  a  running  commentary  on  it  as  we  proceed,  which 
may  throw  some  light  on  the  questio  vexata  of  *'  Education  in  India"— 
as  that  question,  at  least  within  the  Church  Courts,  is  again  presenting  it- 
self. But  before  doing  so  we  may  as  well  lay  before  our  readers  the  Ovei^ 
ture  of  Dr  Macfiu-kne,  which  was  supported  by  Dra  Grant,  Muir,  Veitch, 
and  others  in  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  and  carried  on  a  division  by 
18  to  9. 

Overturej-^^*  Whereas  by  a  decision  of  the  General  Assembly  on  the 
*'  Despatch"  to  the  Government  of  India,  on  the  subject  of  a  General  Edu- 
cation in  India,  and  on  the  acceptance  of  "  grants  in  aid"  under  that 
Despatch  by  our  Foreign  Mission,  a  deliverance  has  been  given,  in  ^idi 
tke  church  ehould  not  aequieeee,  it  being  alike  olmoxioue  in  principle  and 
fraught  with  eml  to  the  free  and  unfettered  operations  of  the  missionary 
BchooiB  in  the  propa^ion  of  *  the  Truth  ae  it  ie  in  Jew.'  ^  Itishumbly 
overtured  to  the  Venerable  Assembly  to  meet  in  May  next>  that  they  re- 
consider the  whole  of  the  subject,  adhering  to  the  deliverance  of  the  Genml 
Assembly  1855,  and  finally  pronouncing  a  judgment  in  harmony  with 
the  views,  which  the  Chureh  has  always  held  on  the  sulject  of  Education 
generalfyt  and  in  aeoofdanee  with  the  principles,  on  whioh  alone  our  itds- 
sions  in  India  can  be  conducted  as  an  evan^cal  «iteiprize,  and  op* 
prove  tiiemselves  to  the  preyorful  sympathy,  uid  eentiK^i^  support  of  an 
enlightened  Christian  people." 

This  Overtura  was  met  by  an  amendment 'of  <'  nei  tranmm^'*  moved 
*  The  iKillav  sn  <nqis.«^^d. 
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by  Dr  Biyee,  and  seconded  by  Dr  Barclay  of  Currie,  who  stated,  that 
looking  to  its  pharaeter  and  language,  he  should  have  much  preferred 
having  bad  the  '*  previous  question"  to  deal  with. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  the  mover  of  the  Overture  into  those 
regions  of  &ncy,  in  which  he  has  sought  for  his  iUustrations  and  bis 
arguments  in  its  support.  We  confess  frankly,  that  we  have  no 
winga  to  carry  us  to  those  heights  of  eloquence,  to  which  the  reverend 
genUeman,  however  heavily  laden,  is  able,  as  is  well  known,  to  soar 
with  an  ease  that  is  peculiarly  his  own.  We  shall  therefore  content 
ouraeWes  with  dealing  with  his  Overture  as  now  before  us. 

Before,  however,  turning  to  the  questions  raised  under  this  Overture, 
we  shall  take  leave  to  express  our  very  great  regret,  that  it  should  have 
been  laid  upon  the  table  of  any  Presbytery  in  the  Church ;  satisfied  as  we 
are,  that  no  discussion,  that  can  arise  out  of  it,  can  lead  to  any  thing 
but  danger  and  detriment  to  one  of  the  most  important,  and  hitherto 
most  fondly  cherished  Schemes  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, go  on  to  request  attention  to  the  position,  which  such  an  Over- 
ture finds  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh. 

The  General  Assembly  of  last  year  was  called  on  through  Overtures 
coming  firom  a  large  number  of  Presbyteries,  pund  among  others  from  that 
of  Edinburgh,  to  re-consider  a  decision,  to  which  the  former  Assembly 
had  come  in  the  matter  of  "  Grants  in  Aid,"  then  offered  for  the  first 
time  by  the  Government  of  India  to  the  Christian  and  Missionary  Schools . 
in  that  country.  By  that  decision,  these  grants  had  been  declined, 
on  the  ground,  that  their  acceptance  on  the  conditions  ofiered,  did  not 
appear  to  that  Assembly,  to  pay  a  proper  regard  to  the  primary  object  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland's  operations  in  India ; — a  deliverance  come  tO| 
b  opposition  to  a  motion  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Cook  of  St  Andrews,  that,  as 
many  members  had  not  seen  the  ''  Despatch"  and  its  conditions,  the 
matter  be  re-committed  to  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee.  On  a  vote, 
the  motion  to  decline  acceptance  of  the  grants  was  carried  on  a  division 
of  26  to  9.  Afler  the  rising  of  the  Assembly  of  1855,  the  matter  was 
taken  up  over  the  Church;  and  the  Assembly  1856  was  called  on 
through  Overtures  sent  up  to  it — ^not,  be  it  observed,  to  reverse  the  de- 
cision of  Assembly  1855,  as  in  itself  unsound  in  principle  or  unwise  in 
policy— but  to  re-consider  it,  as  having  been  reached  under  circumstances 
not  becoming  the  gravity  of  the  question — the  respect  due  to  the  quarter 
from  which  the  offered  aid  had  come-— or  the  dignity  and  decorum  of 
the  Church's  own  proceedings.  No  objections  were  taken  to  the  com- 
petency,  or  the  constitutional  character  of  these  Overtures ;  and  in  the 
meantime,  the  ''  Despatch"  from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  GK>vemor 
General  in  Council,  in  which  the  offered  **  grants'-  with  their  proposed 
conditions  were  set  forth,  was  published  in  the  *^  Home  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Record."  The  Assembly,  on  these  Overtures  reaching  it,  set 
wptart  a  day  specially  for  the  re-discussion  of  this  important  question,  and 
in  a  house  of  250  members^  and  by  a  majority  of  195— ruled  as  we 
have  just  seen. 

'    The  Overture  of*  Dr  Macfiiriane  calls  upon  the  Presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh to  go  up  to  the  next  Assembly,  and  to  tell  that  venerable  body. 
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that  the  decision  come  to  by  Assembly  1856  is  a  deliveranoBf  m  wkiek 
the  Church  should  not  acquiesce  J  that  it  ia  obnoxious  in  principle^  and 
fraught  with  evil  to  the  free  and  unfettered  operationa  of  our  Misnonary 
schools  in  the  propagation  oi  **  the  Truth  as  U  is  in  /esusV  and  baaed  on 
principles^  which  can  no  longer  recommend  the  Mission  to  the  prayer* 
i'ul  sympathy  and  continued  support  of  an  enlightened  Christian  people  1 
We  frankly  confess,  that  we  can  scarcely  express  our  surpriate  at  such 
a  motion  laid  before  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh*  It  is  only  surpassed 
by  our  astonishment,  that  the  Presbytery  should  have  taken  the  respon- 
sibility of  this  motion  from  off  the  shoulders  of  the  promoters  of  the  Over« 
ture ;  and  that  such  a  motion  should  have  been  supported  within  the 
Presbytery,  by  some  who  were  members  of  the  India  Mission  Committee, 
and  up  to  that  day  actively  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  deliveranoe  of 
the  last  Assembly !  But  it  is  time  we  turn  to  the  Overture. 
Our  first  objection  to  this  Overture  is,  that  it  is  uneonstUutionoL 
And  let  us  not,  by  saying  so,  be  regarded  as  claiming  the  attribute  of 
finality  to  such  a  deliverance,  as  that  which  the  next  Assembly  ia  to 
be  called  on  by  this  Overture  to  reverse.  We  are  no  advocates  of  the 
doctrine  of  ^naliiy,  so  far  as  it  would  shut  out  all  right  or  power  in 
one  Assembly,  to  re>cousider  and  reverse  what  may  have  been  done  legis- 
latively by  another.  Moreover,  we  admit,  as  readily  as  any  can  do, 
the  right  of  Presbyteries  to  overture  the  Assembly Jn  all  matters,  which 
they  Uiink  may  involve  the  good  of  the  Church.  But  we  do  demur  to 
the  right  of  the  subordinate  judicatories,  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  acts  of 
the  Supreme,  given  to  them  ministerially  to  carry  out,  and  to  pronounce 
these  acts,  *'  obnoxious  in  principle,"  and  fraught  with  evil  to  the  pro- 
pagaiion  of  the  truth  as  U  is  in  Jesus  J"  We  deprecate  the  disrespect, 
ful  and  rebellioua  language  employed  in  this  Overture  towards  the  As- 
sembly 1856,  in  telling  that  of  1857,  that  its  predecessor  gave  forth  a 
decision,  in  which  the  Church  should  not  acquiesce  I  But  beyond  these 
more  general  aspects  of  the  question  before  us,  we  object  sJso  to  this 
Overture  as  a  most  audacious  attempt-^but  as  it  has  proved  asucceaiful 
attempt— to  prevail  on  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  to  stultify  it8el£ 
''  Twelve  months,"  says  Dr  Bryoe,  "  have  scarcely  elapsed  mnee  that 
Presbytery  went  up  to  the  Assembly  liB56,  with  an  overtuie  praying 
that  venerable  body  to  reconsider  the  decision,  to  which  that  of  1855 
had  come ;  and  to  g^ve  forth  another  founded  on  the  further  and  fuller 
information,  which  by  that  time  had  reached  the  Church.  With  this 
prayer  the  Assembly  copiplied  ;  and  now  it  is  gravely  called  on  to  go 
up  to  Assembly  1857,  and  say  that  it  is  not  pleased  forsooth  I  with 
the  deliverBBce  which  at  its  own  request  was  obtiuned  1"  W|ieie  we 
would  ask,  is  all  this  to  end  ?  If  the  nM>ver  of  the  Overture  had  laid 
his  hand  on  any  "  res  wmiter  ad  notUiam  veniens,"  that  had  arisen,  since 
last  Assembly,  to  demonstrate  the  evil  effects  of  die  Assembly's  deliver- 
ance, we  should  at  once  recognize  hia  right  and  duty  to  call  attention  to 
it  in  becoming  language  and  in  the  proper  place.  But  to  nosiich  ground 
does  he  lay  claim.  But  we  will  take  leave  iiurther  to  tell  him,  thftt  if 
any  *'  res  noviter^  ^fiBscting  the  character  or  the  inteoresta  of  our  School 
and  Hisrion  in  India  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  the .  Presbytery  of 
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Edinburgh  was  not  the  body,  under  whose  notice  it  ought  to  be  brought. 
A  Standing  Committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  Church,  to  watch 
over  these  interests,  and  to  this  body  ought  the  promoter  of  the  Over- 
ture to  have  addressed  himself  if  anything  of  consequence  had  reached 
his  knowledge.  It  is  very  true,  that  he  and  his  friends  have  thought  fit 
to  withdraw  themselves  from  that  committee.  But  it  does  not  follow, 
that  because  they  have  shut  the  door  of  the  India  Mission  on  themselves, 
they  have  thereby  opened  that  of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  to  such 
proceedings  as  they  are  now  taking.^ 

But  we  object  further  to  the  vagueness  of  the  language  employed  in 
this  Overture.  We  should  like  to  know  what  its  supporters  mean,  by 
calling  for  a  judgment  from  next  Assembly,  in  harmony  with  the  views 
which  the  Church  has  always  held  on  the  subject  of  education  generally  I 
Are  the  principles,  here  referred  to— or  the  views  as  they  are  termed, — 
those,  on  which  the  acceptance  of  the  Privy  Council  grants  at  home  is 
justified  ?  Or  are  they  those,  on  which  acceptance  here  also  has  been 
declined  by  a  small  minority  in  the  Church  ?  We  venture  to  think, 
that  the  mover  of  this  Overture  was  bound  to  have  given  more  explicit 
information  on  this  point  than  he  has  furnished,  before  he  called  on  the 
Presbytery  to  commit  itself  to  views  or  principles,  which  his  Overture 
leaves  so  very  vague  and  indefinite.  There  is  indeed  no  part  of  the 
argument  held  by  Dr  Macfarlane  and  his  friends,  that  has  surprized  us 
more  than  the  attempt  made  by  them  to  avoid  the  dilemma,  in  which 
tkey  are  placed,  who  refuse  the  "  Grants  in  aid"  of  Indian  Education, 
and  yet  accept  the  Grants  in  aid  offered  by  the  Privy  Council  scheme  to 
our  schools  at  home.  No  doubt  some  there  are  among  the  Churchmen 
to  whom  wo  refer,  who  may  say,  **  let  the  galled  jade  go  vnnce;  our 
withers  are  unwrung."  But  even  they  find  an  apology,  where  they 
must  still  deprecate  the  deed  and  warn  against  the  example.  We  are 
told  by  Dr  Veitch,  one  of  the  consistent  opponents  of  all  grants,  that  no 
analogy  exists  between  the  cases  of  Indian  and  home  '*,  grants  in  aid ;" 
and  no  doubt  there  are  points  of  difference.  The  Privy  Goruncil  Scheme 
does  not  it  seems  sanction  any  education  exchisivefy  sectdar,  as  does  the 
"  Despatch."  It  does  pay  homage  to  the  rdi^us  department.  We 
ask  if  It  signifies  nothing  in  the  opinion  of  these  gentlemen,  whether  that 
homage  is  paid  to  the  '*  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus!*  or  to  errors  the  most 
pestilent  and  pemiciou8»  such  as  our  Standards  of  Faith  and  Worship 
declare  the  tenets  of  Popery  to  be  ? 

But  the  Overture  demands  of  the  Presbytery  to  call  upon  the  next 

^  It  may  bo  proper  to  notice  that  the  Ck>iniiiittee  on  Foreign  Miarions  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  last  Assembly,  when  the  Report  of  the  former  Conumttee  was  given 
tn  by  its  Convener,  and  approved  of  ;  and  consequently,  before  the  Oyertores  upon 
the  **  Grants  in  Aid*^  quesfion  were  taken  up.  On  these  being  disposed  of  as 
they  were,  the  Conyener  resigned  his  office,  and  it  may  be  inferred,  his  seat  in 
the  Committee.  No  other  member  followed  his  example,  and  on  the  meeting  of 
the  fint  General  Comnutlee  under  Dr  Graik,  the  former  Acting  Committee  us 
usoal— :-with  some  additional  memben— was  appointed  ;  and  it  was  on  reoeiYing 
their  first  summons  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  **  Acting*'  after  the  Assembly,  that 
Dr  Muir  and  othen  sent  in  their  resignations.  They  eonld,  howeyer,  only  resign 
their  seats  at  Ae  General  Board  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  of  that  Board 
thsy  a^  BtiU  membenw 
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Assembly  to  pronounce  a  judgment  on  such  principles  "as  can  alone 
recomm^d  the  Mission  to  the  prayerful  sympathy  and  continued  sup- 
port of  an  enlightened  Christian  people."  We  have  just  complained  of 
the  vaguenesa  of  the  language  employed  in  this  Overture.  But  in  this 
part  of  lii  at  least,  there  may  perhaps  be  reference  made  to  what  ought 
to  take  it  out  of  this  category.  Has  it  happened  in  point  of  fact,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  deliverance,  to  which  the  last  Assembly  came,  its 
Institutions  in  India  have  had  withdrawn  from  them  *'  the  prayerful 
sympathy  and  continued  support  of  any  enlightened  congregation  ?"  And 
when  the  Overture  goes  up  to  the  Assembly,  will  the  Presbytery  be  pre- 
pared to  support  it  on  such  a  ground  of  fact  ? — a  ground,  to  which  we 
may  promise  that  the  Assembly  will  pay  the  greatest  attention.  If  all 
this,  however,  is  nothing  more  than  the  opinion  of  the  promoters  of  this 
Overture,  it  is  met  and  answered  by  affirming,  as  we  are  entitled  to  do, 
that  the  deliverance,  -  which  the  Presbytery  at  once  arraigns  and  finds 
guilty,  by  an  obvious  implication,  will  not  fail  to  procure  for  the  Assem« 
Ely's  Schools  a  more  **  prayerful  sympathy/'  and  more  continued  support 
over  the  Church,  than  they  have  yet  enjoyed.  The  plea  of  conscience 
brought  to  bear  on  this  question  by  those  reverend  doctors  who  call 
call  for  the  reversal  of  the  Assembly's  decision  in  1856,  before  they  and 
such  conscientious  ministers  can  urge  their  congregations  to  support  the 
Indian  Mission  Scheme,  is  a  two-edged  sword  that  had  better  be  left  in 
its  scabbard.  If  ihetf  think  it  a  sin  to  "  affiliate"  with  the  Indian  Uni- 
versities in  carrying  out  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  scientific  instruction 
of  the  natives  of  India,  others  may  think  it  is  a  duty,  to  which  the 
Church  is  called  by  a  gracious  and  over-ruling  Providence;  and  to 
neglect  which  would  be  forgetful  of,  and  ungrateful  for  the  countenance 
vouchsafed  to  our  Schools  and  Missions  in  India ;  and  who  might,  on  Dr 
Muir's  reasoning,  withhold  their  "prayerful  sympathy  and  continued 
support,"  until  this  obligation  has  been  met.  No  doubt  when  the  ques- 
tion is  put,  **  Collect  or  not  9"  to  a  congregation,  it  is  narrowed  within 
limits  that  allow  a  large  margin  of  discretion  ;  as  the  Assembly,  with 
great  prudence  we  think,  only  recommends  to  all  ministers,  to  promote 
what  the  Church  has  pronounced  to  be  a  worthy  object.  That  these 
"  f  «/Miid«o«n,"— as,  however,  they  are  called  in  the  Acts  of  Assembly,^— 
do  not  give  ministers  such  a  margin  as  is  claimed  and  taken  by  some  of 
them,  to  recommend  to  their  congregations,  either  directly  Or  indirectly, 
to  withhold  their  contributions  b^use  the  object  is  sinful,  would  appear 
to  us  very  plain,  unless  *'  confusion  worse  confounded"  is  to  be  introdu- 
ced into  all  the  Schemes  of  the  Church.  But  we  need  say  the  leas  on 
this  very  important  phasis  of  the  question,  as  the  point  must  be  brougjht 
up  on  the  Overture  from  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  now  on  its  way 
to  the  Supreme  Judicatory  of  the  Church. 

The  grounds  which  we  have  now  adverted  to  at  some  length,  ought, 
we  think,  to  have  shut  out  the  Presbyterv  of  Edinburgh  from  at  all  en* 
tert^ning  this  Overture  on  the  merits  or  the  "  Despatch,'*  antf  of  thi^ 
.  educational  system,  under  which  the  "grants  in  aid"  have  been  offered 
to,  and  accepted  for  our  schools  in .  India.  But  suppose  that  the^  Assembly 
shall  not  throw  this  Overture  o\'&t  its  table  as  uneanetUuiimair-iMere^* 
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^l^edtfulf  and  rdfeUious,  we  can  entertain  little  doubt,  that  on  these 
merits  it  will  reject  its  prayer.     Let  us  see  what  the  prayer  is,  where 
we  ean  lay  our  hand  on  any  thing  very  definite.     It  calls  upon  the  next 
Assembly  not  only  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the  last  as  objectionable  in 
principle*  but  to  adhere  to  that  of  Assembly  1855.     Now  what  did  the. 
deliverance  of  1855  do  ?     It  simply  pronounced  the  acceptance  of  the 
''  grants  in  aid"  to  be  inconsistent  with  a  due  and  proper  regard  to  the 
primary  object  of  the  Church's  operations  in  India,  "  which,"  it  went  on 
to  say,   '^  are  of  a  Btrictltf  missionary  character/* — ^a  ratio  decedendi-^ 
seemingly  carrying  with  it  the  sequitur,  that  EduetUiomd  and  MiMXon^ 
ary  are  opposite  and  antagonistic  forces  in  the  great  question  of  the 
Church^  operations  in  India.     Now  we  believe  that  the  Assembly  1855 
meant  do  such  thing.     But  in  the  haste  and  hurry,  and  in  the  compro- 
mising spiritj  in  which  it  is  well  known  that  decision  was  come  to,  the 
tenns  ''  missionary  character"  were  evidently  employed  by  its  framers 
instead  of  itineracy  or  preaching  character ;  and  thus  the  plain  sense 
and  oaeaning  of  this  decision  was — that  it  was  preaching,  or  addressing 
the  consciences  of  the  adults  in  the  villages  and  bazars,  and  not  teaching 
the  young  in  schools,  that  was  ''  the  primary  object  of  the  Church's  ope« 
rations  in  India ;"— «nd  this  view  of  the  question  is  confirmed  by  the 
Report,  which  was  brought  up  by  the  Indian  Mission  Committee  to 
Assembly  1856,  calling  for  the  shutting  up  of  our  schools,  selling  the 
buildings,  and  converting  the  Institutions  into  properly  called  '*  Preach^ 
ing  Statums."    The  learned  and  reverend  Professor,  who  moved  the 
deliverance  of  1855  will,  we  are  assiured,  bear  us  out  in  this  interpreta- 
tion.    He  has  no  doubt  been  set  down,  as  maintaining  that  the  Govern- 
ment scheme  is  "  godless,"  "  an ti- christian,"  "  vicious  in  principle," 
because  he  rejects  the  ''  grants  in  aid,"  and  advocates  preaching  rather 
than  teaching,  as  the  special  province  of  the  Church  in  India ;  and  is  of 
opinion,  that  without  being  hampered  with  the  "  grants  in  aid"  offered 
to  the  latter,  the  former  will  be  more  efficiently  carried  out.     But  of 
such  narrow  and  bigoted  views  of  the  Government  scheme  of  education, 
as  are  entertained  by  Dr  Macfarlane  and  the  promoters  of  this  Overture, 
we  fully  acquit  Dr  Robertson.     The  Overture  now  under  notice  places 
the  question  of  education  in  India,  and  the  Church  of  Scotland's  partici- 
pation in  it  through  her  School  and  Mission  in  that  country,  on  a  higher 
ground,  than  that  taken  up  in  the  deliverance  of  Assembly  1855,  to 
which,  however,  with  singular  inconsistency,  it  calls  on  the  next  As- 
sembly to  adhere !    Should  the  next  Assembly  reach  the  re-consideration 
of  the  grounds  occupied  by  Assembly  1855,  we  can  anticipate  no  oppo- 
siticm  to  their  discussion ;  and  a  deliverance  may  be  come  to,  that  shall 
not  haxard  the  utter  ruin  of  our  Indian  Mission  Scheme,  as  dividing  the 
Church  on  a  ground  of  conscience.'     In  the  meantime  it  has  been  again 

^  Dr  Barday^  in  hk  speech  in  the  late  discuasion  within  the  Presbytery  of 
fidbilnnrg^,  disposed  very  sadafiustorily  of  the  plea  of  comoiencej  as  set  up  by  Dr 
Vflitch,  to  justify  the  attaclu  which  he  had  made  in  his  <^  Reasons"  against  the 
brethren  whom  he  had  held  up  as  withstanding  the  work  of  evangelization  in  India 
tliroagh  the  agency  now  employed  by  the  Church.  Says  the  reverend  minister  of 
Qirrie>-»*^d  for  Ibisy  and  for  all  that  he  and  his  coadjutors  have  said  and  done, 
th^  pttSBUie  of  eoBscienee  is  pleaded,  as  if  that  were  of  itself  o  justification  of  their 
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and  again  proved  from  the  words  of  the  venerable  founder  of  that  Mission, 
that  the  education  of  the  young  was  ihejirgt,  and  in  that  sense  the  pri- 
mary step,  which  he  proposed  to  take  in  reaching  the  great  and  ultimate 
object— the  grand  end  in  view — the  conversion  of  the  natives  to  the 
creed  of  Christianity.  We  do  not,  however,  agree  with  some,  who  lay 
little  stress  on  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  villages  and  bazaars,  as  a 
mode  of  approaching  the  native  mind  ;*  and  the  argument  that  through 
our  educational  efforts  we  have  only  succeeded  in  raising  up  infidels^  has, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  weight  with  us,  as  applicable  in  the  teaching  sys- 
tem. Infidels  in  Christianity  we  cannot  make  our  pupils,  for  they  have 
not  professed  our  faith  when  they  enter  our  schools  ;  infidels  in  their  own 
faith  we  do  certainly  make  them — the  very  object  to  which  our  labours 
are  directed ;  and  Atheism,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is  not  the 
terminus,  to  which  our  educational  efforts  are  conducting.  The  object 
and  the  fruits  of  these  efforts,  under  an  all-guiding  Providence,  are  de- 
signated alike  with  truth,  as  experience  has  shewn,  and  with  that  saga- 
city, which  distinguished  Dr  Inglis,  when  he  tells  the  *'  People  of  Scot- 
land'^ in  his  "  Letter"  of  1826, — "  When  men  are  brought  to  believe  in 
One  God,  we  have  great  hopes,  that  they  will  also  be  brought  to  believe 
in  One  Saviour  whom  he  has  sent." 

eonducty  and  an  eyidence  of  the  correctneas  of  their  views.  Without  for  a  moment 
doubting  the  conscientious  sincerity  of  Dr  Veitch,  I  take  leave  to  tell  him  that 
conscience  is  a  feeble  and  an  erring  guide  to  truth ;  and  he  who  needs  to  be  told 
that,  has  read  history  to  little  purpose.  Of  the  many  bhick  pages  which  weeping 
humanity  would  wish  to  efface  for  ever  from  the  annals  of  mankind,  the  bladiest 
is  that  whidi  records  the  atrocities  that  have  been  committed  on  the  plea  of  con- 
science. It  has  deluged  the  earth  with  innocent  blood.  It  has  prompted  the 
bigot  to  bind  his  victim  to  the  stake.  The  torturing  rack,  and  the  flaming  faggot, 
are  the  arguments  by  which  conscience  has  asserted  its  right  to  determine  what  is 
truth.  If  ooDficience  be  the  test  of  truth,  then  the  Indian  idolator,  who  devotes 
himself  to  death  beneath  the  wheels  of  Juggernaut,  is  animated  by  as  a  true  a  faith 
as  the  Christian  martyr.  If  conscience  be  the  test  of  truth,  then  the  faith  and  the 
conduct  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  were  as  conformable  to  the  dictates  of  truth  and  righte- 
ousness as  the  faith  and  the  practice  of  Paul  the  apostle.  The  office  of  oonscienee 
is  not  that  of  the  legisUttor  to  prescribe  the  hiw  of  duty ;  it  is  the  witness  that  ac- 
cuses or  excuses  ns,  according  as  we  either  infringe  or  obey  the  law  which  the 
mind  has  previously  received  and  approved.  We  must  prove,  therefore,  that  our 
views  are  foimded  on  truth,  before  we  plead  the  dictates  of  consdence,  either  as  a 
justifioatioQ  of  our  own  conduct,  or  as  a  reason  why  others  should  adopt  our  mws. 
I  cannot  admit  the  conscience  of  another  man  to  be  the  standard  of  truth  to  me." 
1  In  answer  to  a  question  from  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  the  Lord's  Committee  on 
Inffian  Territories,  in  regard  to  Missionary  success,  in  actual  and  declared  ccmver- 
•ions,  Dr  Doff  am:— <*  There  are  two  sets  of  Missionary  agenoie8^---(me  jSrf««o- 
ttoiial-Hmother  IHneraey.  Under  the  Itinera^jf^  or  preaeking  in  villages  to  the 
simple  and  unsophisticated  natives,  there  are  many  cases  of  h  profsssUm  of  CkrtMi- 
anity  very  UMatitfactory  though  sometimes  nncere.  ....  In  the  EduefUionat 
department  the  fruits  have  b^n  gathered  chiefly  in  Calcutta,  under  the*' At^^ 
twtufdimio  proctua  emphiyed  thers  ;'  but  he  adds^  "  under  the  BduiOtind 
agency  there  have  been  fewer  converU  made  compared  to  those  obtained  under 
the  Itincraey, — ^but  of  those  made  we  are  to  judge  from  the  qualily  not  the  qtukMUy, 
Under  the'  Educational  the  consciences  are  pricked  with  the  convictions  of  ain  m 
the  progress  of  their  Christian  studies,  and  they  find  in  the  Gospel  true  salvation 
and  embrace  it."  **  They  are,'*  aays  he,  "  a  higher  order  of  converts."  Some  of 
them  become  Teachers,  and  some  of  them  Preachsrt  of  the  Qotpd — ^the  great  and 
ulterior  ends  of  tlie  institution,  which  he  tells  the  Lord  s  Committee  <*  I  wab  privi- 
leged to  found.*'^£o*tff*  CkmmUtee,  Qu.  6150. 
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It  is  well  known,  that  although  the  Bihle  is  not  yet  introiuced  as  a 
clan  book  into  the  government  schools,  it  is  placed  in  the  libraries  of 
these  schools^  the  pupils  have  free  access  to  it^  and  the  teachers  are  at 
fiiU  liberty  to  instruct  such  of  them  as  desire  information  in  its  truths 
>o<l  doctrines,  out  of  school.  It  is  also  in  evidence,  that  the  Bible  is 
foumi  in  the  class  rooms  of  some  of  these  schools,  and  that  when  mis- 
Honsries,  clergymen,  and  others,  pdy  them  a  visit,  the  scholars  are  gen- 
erally examined  in  their  presence  on  their  knowledge  of  its  truths  ;  and 
display  most  remarkable  proficiency.  All  this  Dr  Veitch  in  his  *'  Reasons" 
h  disposed  to  hold  very  cheap,  and  indeed  to  regard  seemingly  as  a  kind 
of  mockery  on  the  part  of  the  government.  We  shall  permit  the  min- 
ister of  Currie  to  answer  the  minister  of  St  Cuthbert's  on  this  point, 
mepdy  remarking,  that  perhaps  in  applying  the  scalpel  to  the  "  Reasons" 
be  takes  a  somewhat  rough  leaf  out  the  book  of  his  celebrated  name- 
sake long  so  well  known  in  the  dinecAng  world. 

SiyB  Dr  Barclay,  ^  I  cannot  sit  down  without  adverting  to  a  wretched  clap* 
tnp  which  has  heen  made  lue  of  in  Dr  Veitch'e  pamphlet,  and  in  every  adverse 
speech  that  I  have  read  and  listened  to.  It  seems  indeed  to  be  a  universal  la- 
yoqrite  with  all  our  <^ponents,  and  in  the  lack  of  argument  addressed  to  the 
jndgment,  it  affords  a  never^fidling  appeal  to  prejudice.  I  refer  to  the  horror 
with  which  tiie  speakers  and  writers  on  the  other  side  denounce  the  desecration  of 
the  Bible  by  its  being  placed  in  the  fibraries  of  the  schools  along  with  the  Shasters 
sttd  the  Koran.  May  I  ask  these  gentlemen  if  any  of  them  allow  the  Bible  to  be 
plaoed  in  tiieir  own  libraries  along  with  the  volumes  of  Hume,  or  Gibbon,  or 
Hobbes;  and  if  they  consider  the  sacred  volume  to  be  profaned  by  its  juxtaposition 
to  the  works  of  these  infidels  f  The  first  part  of  the  question  I  know  some  of  them 
mart  answer  in  the  affirmative ;  and  whatever  answer  they  may  give  to  the  latter 
put  of  it,  they  must  involve  Uiemselves  in  a  dilemma.  But,  sir,  I  will  answer 
tiua  claptrap  by  an  appeal  to  somewhat  higher  authority  than  the  practice  of  our 
opponents  tiiemselves ;  and  the  transactions  in  which  our  acquaintances  Jannes 
m  Jambres  acted  a  part,  ftunush  an  apposite  illustration.  Did  Moses  imagine 
that  fie  was  desecrating  the  sacred  rod  of  Aaron  When  he  directed  him  to  cast  it 
down  among  the  rods  of  the  idolatrous  magicians  of  Egypt  1  I  wot  not ;  and  let 
onr  opponents  mark  what  followed.  That  miraculous  rod,  instead  of  beins  conta- 
minated by  the  contact,  swallowed  up  the  implements  of  delusion  emploved  by  the 
Pagan  ju^lers.  Even  so,  sir,  mav  we  ho^  that  the  Divine  power  whicn  is  lodged 
in  tiie  Bible  when  brought  intelligenily  mto  contact  witii  the  Shasters  and  the 
Konm,  will  swallow  up  the  darkness  and  dissipato  the  delusions  of  both." 

But  it  is  high  time  to  ask  what  it  is,  that  the  promoters  of  the 
Overture  are  re»lly  aiming  at  9  What  is  to  be  the  practical  effect  of 
the  next  Assembly  acting  on  this  Overture,  should  it  ever  reach  it  ? 
Are  our  Institutions  in  India  to  cease  to  be  Schools,  and  our  agents  to  be 
in  any  manner  or  meaning  SchoolfnaHoraf-  We  are  told,  indeed>  by  the 
promoters  of  this  Overture,  that  henoeforth'  our  Institutions  are  to  be 
instruments  ibr  raising  up  a  Natioe  Miniolrtf  from  among  the  converts 
to  our  creed— not,  they  add^  as  they  have  been  represented  by  some  as 
wder  the  decision  of  Assembly  1855^  mere  "preaching  stations." 
Then  we  ask^  is  this  object  to  be  aceomplished  without  the  help  of  a 
Kbolaitic  or  educational  machinexy?  We  should  think  not:  we  are 
therefore  still  to  have  a  schod,  but  it  is  not  to  be  a  school  for  secular  m- 
ttru^ion,  to  which  the  promoters  of  this  Overture  manifest  a  most  morbid 
repugnance.  It'is  to  be  one  for  iheokgieal  educoHon.  Let  us>  like  men 
ofiense,  take  care  that  we  ar6  not  fightmg  with  each  other  «bdut  mere 
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worda.  The  student  of  Theologp  must  reach  the  Divinity  Hall,  through 
the  portals  of  the  school  of  Philosophy^  as  well  in  India  as  in  Seotland ; 
and  perhaps  such  an  apprenticeship  to  the  secular  or  intelleclual  is  even 
more  necessary  in  the  foreign,  than  in  the  indigenous  branch  of  our 
Church,  considering  the  fabric  of  superstition,  which  the  pt^achers  of 
the  Cross  have  to  demolish,  and  the  opponents  with  whom  they  will 
have  to  contend.  Now  suppose  that  government  are  willing  to  grant 
aid  out  of  the  public  revenue  to  our  schools  and  colleges,  for  teaching  and 
qualifying  pupils  to  enter  our  Divinity  Halls,  are  we  to  accept  this  aid,  ? 
The  promoters  of  this  Overture  say  distinctly  and  emphatically,  no ; 
and  call  upon  the  General  Assembly  to  decline  the  aid  !  And  why ! 
because  the  Government  has  not  yet  introduced  the  Bible  as  a  class, 
book  in  its  own  schools,  and  instruction  in  the  dogmata  of  Christianity 
is  not  afforded  I  Let  it  be  further  admitted— although  no  such  rule  has 
yet  been  shewn  to  exist, — that  no  aid  is  to  be  given  to  our  schools  at 
the  Presidency,  may  there  not  be  schools  in  the  MofTussil,  where  such 
instruction  with  a  preparatory  view  to  the  Divfnity  Hall  may  be 
given ;  and  where  we  have  it  in  evidence,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Inspector  of  Public  Instruction  at  Calcutta,  that  the  one  half  of  the 
expence  attending  the  erecting  of  such  schools  will  be  afforded  by  the 
government  ?  Are  these  schools  to  derive  no  benefit  from  the  "  grants 
in  aid  ?"  And  when  we  put  such  a  question,  what  is  now  the  plea, 
under  which  refuge  is  taken.  "  We  are  too  poor  to  provide  the  moiety 
of  the  expence  necessary  to  reach  this  benevolence  I"  That  indeed  is  a 
ground  which  we  din  fuUy  imderstand,  but  when  taken  "cadit  casus,"  and 
all  parties  are  out  of  court.  But  the  question  not  less  forcibly  recurs,— and 
let  Drs  Macfarlane  and  Veitch  answer  it — When  the  people  of  Scotland 
shall  enable  the  Church  to  overtake  this  extension  of  her  labours  to  a 
field,  where  *'  aid"  is  ready  to  be  given,  are  the  promoters  of  this  Over- 
ture ready  to  take  the  grants  ?  If  they  say  they  are,  then  it  does  ap- 
pear to  be  a  very  strange  way  of  reaching  this  end,  surely  so  desirable, 
to  call  on  the  "  enlightened  people"  of  Scotland  to  give  no  support  to 
the  India  Mission  Scheme,  while  it  is  affiliated  with  this  government 
system.  But  for  their  own  sakes  as  honest  and  conscientious  men,  they 
mu^t  say,  that  if  able  to  establish  schools  in  the  Moffussil,  where 
"  grants  in  aid"  are  ready  to  be  given,  th^  grants  cannot  be  accepted. 
For  under  their  Overture  they  are  calling  for  a  judgment  from  the  next 
Assembly,  which  shall  consign  the  government  scheme  to  the  category 
— we  use  their  Qwn  words^  when  ^p^ing  of  it — of  "  works  of  darkness, 
unrighteousness^  infidelity,  concord  with  Belial,  agreement  with  idols!'* 
And  this  is  the  fearful  character  of  a  measure  of  National  Education, 
adopted  by  a  British  and  Christian  government  for  the  sound  intellectual, 
moral  and  scientific  instruction  of  its  subjects,  sanctioned  by  almost 
every  religious  body  in  India,  and  approved  of  by  the  Church  of 
Scotland's  own  clergy^  missionaries,  and  Corresponding  Boards  in 
that  country,  which  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  has  ruled  to  call 
on  the  next  General  Assembly  to  ratify  and  affirm  I  We  feel  tempt- 
ed  as  we  are  entitled  to  ask  with  Dr  Bryce  in  his  speech  ist  the  Pres»j 
bytary,  "  And  who  are  they,  who  call  upon  the  Assembly  to  do  so? 
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That  call^  however,  has  been  responded  to,  as  the  promoters  of  the  Over« 
tore  have  demanded ;  and  we  cannot  doubt,  that  the  question  will  be 
put  at  the  next  Assembly— What  Presbytery  within  the  Church  has 
dared  to  make  such  a  call  on  its  Supreme  Judicatory  ?  The  great 
question  of  ''  Education  in  India/'  and  the  most  efficient  mode  of  pro- 
moting it  through  the  Assembly's  schools,  may  doubtless  be  before  that 
venerable  body  at  its  next  meeting ;  but  we  will  venture  to  say,  that 
every  thing  like  regard  for  the  authority  of  its  own  edicts,  as  this  is 
bound  up  in  maintaining  respect  for  those  of  its  predecessors,  will  be  utter* 
\y  lost  sight  of.  If  an  Overture,  that  brings  these  impoi-tant  edicts  before 
it  in  language  so  arrogant,  presumptuous,  and  rebellious,  as  that  of  the 
Ptesbytery  of  Edinburgh,  shall  even  find  its  way  to  the  table. 

But  turning  to  the  merits  of  the  question — should  these  be  again 
brought  before  the  Assembly, — we  are  asked — Is  not  the  government 
scheme  of  education  based  avowedly  on  the  rule  or  principle  of  neutrality 
in  reli^iouM  ifutrudion  f  And  is  not  this  of  itself  sufficient  in  the  eyes 
of  a  Christian  Church  to  demand  its  condemnation?  We  need  not  re- 
mind the  next  Assembly,  that  if  the  question  is  entertained  under  this 
Overture  on  "  Education  in  India,"  it  will  open  up  the  no  less — indeed  the 
&r  more  important  problem  that  has  so  long  agitated  the  Church  at  home. 
Now  we  draw  for  our  part  a  very  wide  distinction  between  a  government 
dealing  in  the  matter  of  a  national  education,  with  subjects  who  embrace 
and  receive  the  same  rule  of  religious  faith  and  worship  as  itself,  and 
only  differ  among  themselves  in  the  interpretation  of  that  rule,  and  a 
government,  like  that  of  India,  which  has  to  deal  with  those,  who  have 
not  yet  received  the  rule.  But  on  this  view  of  the  question  we  do  not 
at  present  enter.  We  have  only  to  remind  our  readers,  that  the  de. 
liveranoe,  to  which  the  next  Assembly  is  to  be  called,  under  this  Over- 
ture to  adher&-*that  of  Assembly' 1855, — ^left  the  principle  or  rule  of 
rdigimu  neuiraUty  as  applicable  within  the  government's  own  schoolaal- 
togetber  unnoticed,  and  consequently  so  far  at  least  uncondemned  ;  while 
that  which  Assembly  1857  is  now  to  rfverse,  that  of  1856,  did  at  Kny 
rate  express  '^  regret,  that  the  authorities  in  India,  in  the  view  of  the 
great  and  interesting  objects,  which  they  seek  to  secure,  consider  them- 
selves  precluded  by  the  present  state  of  the  general  population,  from 
making  religious  inttruciion,  '  according  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,'  imperative  in  every  seminary  to  which  they  give  special  coun- 
tenanoa  and  pecuniary  assistance."  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  these 
authorities  are  regarded  as  looking  forward  to  a  day,  when  the  obstacles, 
now  in  the  way  of  a  right  Christian  education,  may  be  removed  ;  and 
the  confidence  of  the  Assembly  1856  is  at  least  implied,  that  when 
**  the  present  state  of  the  general  population"  shall  permit  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  "  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus"  being  given,  it  will  be  afforded. 
And  it  is  this  deliverance,  that  is  to  be  reverted,  and  that  of  1855  re- 
turned to ;  which  last  judgment,  while  by  implication  it  recognized  the 
necessity  of  the  neutrality  in  religious  tmlruclion  rule  in  existing  cir. 
cumstances,  expressed  no  regret  or  hope  in  the  matter  !  But  we  may 
be  asked—"  Why  not  wait  before  we  accept  ai,d  for  out  schools,  until 
circumstances  permit  the  Grovemment  to  give  instruction  in  theirs  in 
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the  "  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  ?"     Certainly  sueh  a  coune  is  wiikin  the 
power  of  the  Assembly.     But  suppose  on  the  other  hand  thai  our  taking 
this  aid  in  the  meantime  should — as  no  doubt  expected,  and  desired  bj 
the  Government  that  offers  it-^hasten  this  happy  day  ?     Is  the  €hurcb 
of  Scotland,  as  now  called  on,  to  declare  that  no  circumstances  in  ''  tbt 
present  state  of  the  general  population  of  India/'  or  iu  any  state  of  that 
population,  can  justify  its  Government  in  erecting  such  a  godless  scheme 
of  N^ative  Education,  as  they  are  now  organizing,  or  any  Christian  church 
or  Body  in  any  way  giving  its  sanction  to  it  ?     Let  the  Assembly  pause 
lere  they  give  an  affirmative  to  this  proposition.     It  amounts  to  neither 
more  nor  less  than  this — that  if  the  introduction  of  the  Bible  and  instruo- 
tion  in  **  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  is  resisted  by  the  natives  of  India, 
they  are  to  be  enforrced  hy  the  MPor<2— and  that  under  the  reign  of  the 
Gospel  of  Peace,  as  was  the  Koran  in  the  days  of  Mahomedan  power  and 
persecution !     Do  those,  who  are  now  preaching  such  a  crusade  against 
Hinduism  and  its  abominations,  forget  that,  at  this  very  moment,  the 
greasing  of  the  end  of  a  cartridge  is  threatening  to  kindle  a  reUgioue  war 
in  India  1     Doubtless,  we  may  be  told,  that  like  the  Apostles  in  the 
primitive  ages  of  Christianity,  it  is  ours  to  "  Preach  ike  Gospel "  to  a 
heathen  world  ;  and  that  a  strict  adherence  to  our  own  proper  province 
will  keep  us  clear  of  all  the  difficulties,  that  may  surround  the  Gk>veni- 
ment  in  its  Educational  Scheme.     And  let  us  notbe  misundesstood.   Far 
be  it  fro:n  us  to  maintain,  that  before  the  conscience  can  be  pricked  with 
a  sense  of  sin,  and  the  need  of  a  Saviour,  by  the  preaching  o  ^  the  Word 
in  villages  and  hazaars,*the  intellect  must  necessarily  be  onl'^'htenedy  and 
enlarged  by  the  teaching  within  the  School  and  the  Divinity  Hail.    But 
we  are  not  the  less  called  on  to  remember,  that  our  instrumenta  in  the 
woik  of  conversion  have  not  had  vouchsafed  to  them  the  miraculoua  aid, 
that  was  afforded  in  those  times,  wlien  "  three  thousand  were  in  one 
dayadded  to  the  Church;"  and  although  we  may  declaim  ever  bo  eloquently 
on  premises,  which,  to  make  our  declamation  worth  att^itioo,  must 
assume  this  aid,  our  Institutions,  if  trusted  to  this  besis  alone,  may  prove 
but  slenderly  efficient.   Under  the  system,  wkueh  has  hitherto  been  pur- 
sued  by  the  Chui-ch  of  Scotland  in  India,  the  human  instrument,  whether 
teaching  or  preaching,  is  employed  in  a  devout  recognition,  and  a  humble 
dependence  upon  the  alUpowerful  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     What, 
we  would  ask,  has  distinguished  the  Scotch  School  and  Mission  in  India, 
and  given  to  it  so  indisputably  the  first  place  among  the  Christian  insti- 
tutions devoted  to  its  evangelization,  but  the  employment  of  the  Eduoo^ 
iianal  instrunient,  as  devised  and  provided  by  its  sagacious  (bunders? 
And  what  can  be  the  effect  of  the  Assembly  listening  to  such  an  Ovar^ 
ture  as  the  Presbytrry  of  Edinburgh  have  sent  up  to  it,  bat  to  Ihiow 
•  back  missionary  labours  in  India  to  that  unsatisfactory  state  .as  to 
expectied  results,  from  whidi  it  was  the  object  of  the  Seottish  Church 
Scheme  to  rescue  them.    It  must  be  obvious  to  all,  who  are  looking  with 
attention  to  what  is  now  going  on  in  the  Churchy  that  a*  party  is  riwtg  up, 
to  call  in  question  something  more  than  the  wkdom  ol  £hr  Inous's  pUin  of 
going  to  work  in  India ;  and  to  place  it  in  prindpU  not  much  higher  in  tbe 
scale  of  Christiaa  instruments  to  evangeliee  the  Hindus,  thaa  theScbBme 
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of  (he  GfoYerament  itself!  The  next  Assembly  can  scarcely  fail  to  bring 
this  party  into  greater  prominence  than  it  has  yet  vetitured  to  assume. 
In  the  meantime,  while  already  proposing,  as  they  ha^re  done^  to  shut 
up  the  schools  and  sell  the  buildings,  they  have  come  strongly  to  advu. 
eate  the  erecting  of  Divinity  HalU  and  Presbyteries,  with  a  viow  to  the 
raising  up  of  a  Native  Ministry.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  when  the 
Ceramittee  oq  Indian  Churches,  acting  along  with  the  Kirk.Sessions  of 
Calcutta  and  Madras,  brought  the  matter  before  the  Assembly  1854,  it 
iteeived  no  support  from  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee,  then  under 
the  Convenership  of  th«*  pi-bmoter  of  this  Overture ;  and  when,  on  the 
rising  of  that  Assembly,  the  •'  Committee  on  Indian  Churches"  proceeded 
to  give  effect  to  the  enactment  of  the  Assembly,  and  addressed  a  Letter 
to  the.  Kirk-Sessions  in  India,  setting  forth  what  the  Assembly  hadndone, 
and  how,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  it  was  best  to  be  carried  out, 
Dr  Macfarlane,  who  was  a  member  of  that  Committee,  was  the  only  one 
opposing  these  proceedings !  and  when,  in  face  o^  his  opposition,  the 
Letter,  as  dmfted  by  the  Convener  of  the  Indian  Churches  Committee, 
was  approved  of,  the  reverend  minister  of  Duddingston  entered  a  dissent! 
and,  until  leaving  the  chair  of  the  Mission  Committee  in  1856,  never 
once  within  his  own  Committee  called  attention  to  this  object  \  and 
when>  in  January  1855,  his  co-operation  was  requested,  we  are  told 
the  application  received  no  reply  I  "When,  indeed,  the  steps,  that  had 
been  taken  by  the  Committee  on  Indian  Churches  were  reported  to  the 
Assembly  1855,  and  the  Letter  to  the  Kirk.Sessions  approved  of  by 
that  venerable  body,  Dr  Macfarlane  appears  to  have  regarded  Presby- 
teries and  Divinity  Halls  in  India,  with  the  view  of  carrying  on  the 
Church's  Educational  operations  to  their  ultimate  ends  and  objects,  with 
a  more  favourable  eye ;  but  his  zeal  in  this  work  must  be  estimated  at 
ite  real  worth  ;  and  as  the  work,  as  it  must  now  be  carried  on,  still  re- 
quires of  the  Church  to  keep  a  machinery  for  secular  instruction  within 
her  schools,  and  will  scarcely  permit  of  the  shutting  up  of  these  schools, 
selling  the  buildings,  and  turning  to  a  preaching  and  itineracy  system, 
whefe  they  would  not  certainly  be  required,  it  may  be  doubted  it^  after 
ally  he  goes  very  heartily  into  the  scheme,  that  many  of  his  friends,  who 
would  still  decline  any  **  grdnt^'  from  Government  in  its  "  aid,"  are  de- 
tomined  to  carry  it  out.  Much  has  been  said,  and  written  of  late  against 
a  practiee,  which  appears  to  have  prevailed  to  some  extent  within  our 
Missions,  that  of  affording  to  converts  peculiarly  situated  the  means  of 
a  temporal^  pecuniary  support — a  practice  regarded  by  many  as 
"more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance."  But  it  needs 
no  '' second  Daniel  come  to  iudgment"  to  tell  us  that,  when  our  Schools 
are  turned  into  more  properly  called  Philosophical  and  Theologicafl  Instil, 
tutions  for  trairiing  converts  for  the  holy  ministry,  the  means  of  supports 
ing  them  during  their  attendance  at  our  Colleges  and  Halls  may  beconm 
a  <Me  qua  Hon  to  our  success ;  and  Scholarships  and  Bursaries  must  be 
foimd  somewliere  or  another.  So  far  as  the  requisite  philosophical 
studies  are  concerned,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  Government 
will  supply  these  means  to  some  extent  within  its  new  Univ^ities. 
We  are  told,  indeed,  that  already  an  acquaintance  with  Paley's  Evidences 
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of  Christianity  is  to  be  required  from  our  candidates  for  the  prizes  now  held 
out,  as  well  as  an  acquaintance  with  Euclid.  But  all  this,  no  doubt,  will 
still  leave  the  ABsembly  to  determine,  how  converts  to  our  creed  are  to 
be  obtained  ;  and  whether  or  not,  in  the  Church's  future  operations,  the 
finding  them  is  to  be  provided  through  the  teaching  machinery  of  Dr 
Inglis,  OT  the  preaehinp  agency « to  which  many  would  now  appear  ready 
exclusively  to  trust  it,  and  to  have  anything  like  a  School  to  be  hoace- 
forth  kept  up,  for  the  reception  and  instruction  of  the  children  of  con- 
verted natives  alone.  Whatever  may  be  the  title  of  such  a  scheme  to 
the  attention  of  the  Church,  it  is  obvious,  that  it  is  a  radical  departure 
from  the  scheme  of  1826.  How  fer  it  might  recommend  itself  better 
to  the  "  prayerful  sympathy  and  continued  support  of  an  enlightened 
Christian  people"  time  must  determine,  should  it  be  adopted.  No 
doubt,  indeed,  can  be  entertained  that,  following  the  rule,  which  is  now 
pursuing  in  Southern  India,  where  a  numerous  body  of  native  Christians 
with  families  has  grown  up.  Government  will  be  quite  ready  to  give 
''  Grants  in  Aid"  to  our  Schools,  when  narrowed  to  meet  such  views  of 
the  Church's  duty  ;  but  let  Dr  Veitch,  Dr  Macfarlane,  and  their  friends, 
remember  that  the  question  will  still  recur — Will  you  accept  **  the  ««- 
clean  thing,"  so  long  as  the  Bible  and  instruction  in  "  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus"  is  not  rendered  imperative  wUhin  the  Oovemment's  own 
Schools  f  It  is  true — and  they  are  welcome  to  all  the  benefit  of  the  £ict — 
that  it  has  been  proposed,  that  the  Biblb  should  be  introduced  as  a  class- 
book  in  the  Govemment  Schools,  when  parents  and  pvpiU  desire  it; 
and  such  a  policy  Lord  Tweeddale  recommended,  when  he  was  Governor 
of  Madras.  It  is  equally  true,  that  the  Court  of  Directors  did  not  see 
fit  to  lay  down  any  such  general  rule  under  the  existing  state  of  the 
native  population ;  and  we  are  content  to  leave  the  question  in  their 
hands.  When  they  are  found  withholding  the  Bible,  and  instruction  in 
it,  as  a  branch  of  knowledge  or  a  form  of  belief,  when  this  is  desired  by 
parents  and  pupils,  we  shall  have  a  different  question  to  deal  with,  and 
are  not  unprepared  to  dispose  of  it. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  a  "  Statement*'  put  forth  by  the  India 
Mission  Committee  sometime  about  August  last ;  and  it  has  been  at- 
tempted  to  extract  from  it  a  confession,  that  the  Committee  itself  is  not 
very  clearly  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  the  deliverance  given  by  the 
last  General  Assembly.'     This  '^  statement"  did  certiunly  intimate  the 

1  We  are  oot  a  little  snrprized  at  the  terms,  in  which  Dr  Grant  dnri&g  this  late 
debate  in  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  is  reported  to  liave  spolcen  of  the  India 
Mission  Committee.  Dr  Bryce  had  called  on  the  Presbytery  to  put  confidence  in 
that  committee  watehing  over  the  interests  committed  to  its  charge  :  Dr  Grant 
repUed  that  with  all  reepect  for  this  committee  he  did  not  entertain  any  great 
measnre  of  confidence  in  them — **  they  were  the  creaiuret  of  the  General  AfiMin- 
bly,  to  whom  careful  directions  were  given  aa  to  the  leading  and  vital  prindplei, 
on  which  their  operations  should  be  funded."  In  this  somewhat  low  and  £s- 
eourteous  estimate  of  the  India  Mission  Committee  by  Dr  Grant  he  la  fnXkmed 
by  Us  friend  Dr  Mnir  in  his  appredation  of  the  General  Assembly  ita^.that 
appointed  this  Conmuttee.  **  That  Aasembljr,'^  says  he,  **  was  not  the  Chmdi  of 
Scotland  ;  and  there  was  noihineto  prevent  him  from  reclaiming  from  the  dedblonB 
which  tiiey  had  pronounced."  Tnuy  there  is  litUe  encouragement  in  aQ  this  to 
any  Conunittee  to  prosecnte  thmr  *  labours  of  love,'  where  leading  and  iaihuntial 
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opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  resolution  sanctioned  by  the  Assembly 
1855,  and  the  deliverance  given  by  Assembly  1856>  did  not  touch 
directly  on  the  nature  and  character  of  the  scheme  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment, as  regards  the  policy  to  be  pursued  within  iU  own  schools  ;  but 
were  bofh  of  them  confined  to  that  part  of  the  *'  Despatch"  which  referred 
to  the  "  Grants  in  aid"  to  our  missionary  schodls,  and  to  the  conditions 
laid  down  regarding  them  ; — and  is  not  this  the  fact  ?  But  the  Committee 
it  seems  say  m  the  "  Statement"  that  they  "  express  no  approval  of  the 
views  as  to  the  schools  about  to  be  instituted  by  the  government,  and 
other  matters  embraced  in  the  "  Despatch ;"  and  Dr  Veitch  says  with  a 
sneer,  which  we  think  might  have  been  spared — "  all  that  the  committee 
in  their  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  among  the  heathen  ven- 
ture to  say  regarding  the  secular  system  of  the  despatch,  is  that  they 
express  no  approval  of  it]"  With  what  justice,  we  ask,  can  the  silence 
of  the  "  Statement"  on  points  not  before  them  be  held  up,  as  a  proof, 
that  although  afraid  to  express  it  openly,  the  committee  held  the  same 
opinion  as  the  promoters  of  the  Overture  on  the  government  system  of 
Education,  regarding  it  as  one  "  obnoxious  in  principle,"  vicious,  anti<- 
ehristian»  and  anti-evangelistic?  But  thanks  to  Dr  Macfarlane  and 
Dr  Veitch,  the  Assembly  1857  will  be  called  on  to  give  out  a  more  de- 
cided verdict  on  the  character  and  merits  of  this  system,  than  did  the  As- 
sembly 1855  and  1856.  In  themeantime  no  one  will  accuse  Dr  Bryce,  one 
of  the  Committee,  not  the  least  active  and  zealous,  of  fighting  shy  on  this 
part  of  the  question  ;  the  "  trumpet"  at  least  with  him  gives  "  no  uncer- 
tain sound." — "  Let  me  not  for  one,"  says  he,  in  his  speech  in  the  Pres- 
bytery, "  be  misunderstood — I  do  not  argue  that  the  question  of  'grants 
in  aid'  is  distinct  and  altogether  detached  from  the  system  promulgated 
by  the  "  Despatch"  under  which  they  are  accepted — I  do  not  set  up  a 
claim  to  be  held  neutral  on  the  principk  on  which  that  system  is  based, 
or  clear  of  responsibility  while  accepting  its  benefits.  I  approve  of  the 
principle  as  I  understand  it ;  and  1  accept  the  responsibility,  as  I  esti- 
mate the  weight  and  extent  of  its  obligations.  That  principle  is  the 
principle  or  rule  of  ToUraHon  in  religious  belief  and  profession,  b}'  which 
the  Government  is  restrained  from  forcing  any  creed  on  the  consciences 
of  its  native  subjects." 

But  an  objection,  strongly  dwelt  on,  to  the  "  affiliation"  sanctioned  by 
the  last  Assembly,  has,  we  observe,  been  taken  on  the  gi'ound  of  the 
inspection  of  our  Missionary  Schools  by  Government  officials,  who  may 
be  Christians,  Hindus,  Mahomedans,  or  Parsees.     This  has  been  met  by 

el«rg3rtiien  as  these  fasve  been  always  esteemed  thus  reward  them  !  Bat  from  snch 
assaults — assuredly,  within  ite  own  Presbyteries — the  Church,  be  it  the  Assem- 
bly or  not  that  constitutes  that  church — must  protect  its  Committees,  if  she  ex- 
pects to  be  served  by  men  of  sense  and  feeling  with  anything  like  zeal  and  energy. 
And  we  are  not  speaking  here  only  of  »  defeated  minority  in  the  Assembly  vent- 
ing their  ill-humour  within  a  Presbytery ;  but  we  protest  in  the  name  of  every 
thmg  like  dsBcipline  and  subordination  within  the  Church  of  Scotland  against  **  in- 
jtmctiona'*  fma  ttie  Supreme  Court  to  her  nunistem  to  advocate  her  Schemes 
within  th^  congregations,  being  met  by  declaring  from  either  press  or  pulpit,  that 
they  would  bold  it  ^^v\  even  to  read  the  paper  given  them  to  assist  in  carrying 
oat  this  injunction  1  Such  proceedings  must  be  put  a  stop  to ;  otherwise  all  the 
Schem  es of  the  Church  must  be  abaa&ned. . 
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r^Adinding  lu  protnoterd  of  the  inspection  of  our  Schools  at  hotno,  by  the 
(^ciais  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  has  received  the  sanction  <^'the 
Church  ;  and  we  are  told,  that  between  the  cases  there  is  no  analogy* 
Now  let  us  apply  to  thc^  Indian  Scheme  what«  with  our  opponents  in 
their  arguments,  is  the  redeeming  element  in  that  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  see  how  they  get  out  of  anothei*  bf  those  dilemmaa,  in 
which  they  find  themselves,  in  playing  &8t  and  loose  with  the  same 
principles  on  this»  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Gape.  Under  the  Privy 
Council  Scheme,  and  m  the  School,  where  perilous  and  pernicious 
errors,  as  we  must  esteem  themi  are  inculcated,  the  Inspector  is  an  official 
vho  receives  these  errors  as  the  truth  I  We  ask  if  this,  in  any  manner- 
mends  the  matter,  if  high  religious  and  sound  principle  lie  at  the  bottom  f 
No  doubt,  in  such  a  principle  there  is  seeming  consistency,  and  a  regard 
to  peace  and  harmony  displayed  ;  and  this  appears  to  be  enough  to 
satisfy  our  friends  over  the  way.  But  turning  to  lDdia»  and  the  Indian 
system  with  its  inspection  apparatus,  it  is  forgotten,  that  in  the  only 
schools  under  this  system  where  aid  is  given,  where  the  dogmata  of  any 
religion  are  taught,  as  a  mode  of  belief,  and  where  the  inspector  is  to  be 
a  believer  in  these  truths,  are  our  own  Missionary  Schools  I  Under  this 
Scheme,  the  inspectors  of  the  Hindu  College  and  the  Madrussa  need  not 
necessarily  be  believers  in  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  or  the  Keren  of  Ma- 
homet ;  and  in  point  of  fact,  may  be»  and  are  Christians  ;  for  in  these 
and  all  other  Government  institutions,  the  teaching  of  the  Brahminical 
and  Musselman  Creeds,  as  Divine  Revelations  and  modes  of  belief  is  not 
permitted.  The  rule  of  religums  neutraiity  excludes  it  The  British 
Government  expends  no  part  of  its  revenues,  in  propagating  belief  in  the 
perilous  and  pernicious  errors  of  the  Hindu  and  Mabomedan  faiths.  It 
is  within  the  Christian  and  Missionary  Schools>  that  at  length  these  xeve« 
nues  can  be  regarded  as  in  any  manner  subserving  the  maintenance  of 
any  religious  creed  through  a  secular  education.  Doubtless  there  is  a 
Jink,  that  stiU  unhappily  binds  too  much  of  the  jurifiprudence  to  the  su- 
perstitions of  our  Indian  empire ;  but  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
weakened  ;  and  the  study  of  the  Veds  and  the  Cocan  as  books  of  lase*-^ 
the  only  character  in  which  they  are  admitted  into  the  Government 
Schools,— is  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  supeneded  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  Code  of  Laws,  found^  on  the  principles  and  precepts  of  the 
Christian  Keb'gion.  Our  religion  is  at  this  moment  paving  the  way  for 
a  better  legislative  and  administrative  policy  for  our  eastern  territories ; 
and  our  legislative  measures  are  opening  up  a  wider  and  a  wider  door  &r 
pur  religion.  And  yet  we  are  gravely  told  by  such  writers  as  Dr  Yeitch> 
that  our  co-operation  as  a  Church  with  a  system  working  so  bappilyi  i^ 
•exposing  us-rrand  exposing  us  justly,— to  the  ropreaoh  that  we  have  nofe^ 
iigion,  because  forsooth  1  we  will  not  follow  the  example  of  former  con- 
querors of  India,  and  call  in  the  aid  of  the  sword  to  propagate  a  know- 
ledge of  the  true  faith  ! 

But  the  Govenunent^  it  is  assumed^  will  give  our  schools  no  ^  aid"  withw 
»n  the  Presidencies,  because  they  regard  them  rich  eneuffh  to  do  without 
It ;  and  where  they  are  willm^  to  assist  in  the  MofTussil,  ijie  Church  at 
home  is  too  poor  in  funds  to  implement  the  initiative  condition.    Cer- 
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tainly  in  hoe  statu,  it  is  on  the  very  face  of  it  unneoessiiry  to  raise  a 
question,  whether  the  Church  shall  accept  these  "  graots  in  aid"  or  not. 
But  every  <xie,  who  has  attended  to  the  question  now  really  at  issue,  will 
see  that  it  is  one  of  a  far  deeper  and  more  important  nature.  It  is  now, 
at  least,  under  such  an  Overture  as  that  of  the  Preshytery  of  Edinburgh 
—whether  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  to  take  up  the  position  of  condem- 
ning as  ''godless,  obnoxious  in  principle,  and  anti-evangelistic"  the 
GovenuheDt  System  of  Native  Education  ;  and  to  pronounce  acceptance 
of  any  grants  offered  under  it  by  any  Christian  body  as  touching  "  the 
unelean^  thing,"  xmtil  such  time  as  the  Qovemment  of  India  enforces  the 
reading  the  Biblb  and  instruction  in  the  "  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus"  wiihin 
its  own  sckMk.  This  is  the  question  now  submitted  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Edinburgh  to  the  next  General  Assembly ;  but  when  it  is  disposed  of, 
as  we  are  satisfied  it  will  be,  if  the  Overture  raising  it  is  ever  enters 
tained— of  which,  on  account  of  its  disrespectful  and  rebellious  terms,  we 
have  very  great  doubts— there  arises  another  of  some  importance,  viz.. 
Are  the  benefits  of  the  offered  ''  Affiliation"  with  the  new  Universities  to 
be  accepted  ?  which  benefits,  let  it  be  kept  in  view,  may  be  reached 
wheie  the  '' grants  in  aid"  may  be  withheld.  These  benefits  are  among 
others,  aceesa  to  those  Scholanhips  which  are  to  carry  out  the  pupils  of 
the  "  affiiliated"  schools  in  the  hi^r  branches  of  instruction,  and  ad- 
mission for  them  to  the  Normal  aad  Model  Schools  of  Government, 
where  they  are  to  be  specially  trained  to  the  art  of  the  schoolmaster,  to 
be,  when  ifiiaKfied,  employed  in  the  80,000  schools  now  scattered  over 
Bengal  alone,  as  these  may  be  taught  under  the  system  of  native  educa^ 
tion  as  now  te  be  remodelled.  Let  it,  above  all,  be  kept  in  mind,  that 
when  an  elementary  education  is  given  in  the  schools  of  the  General 
Assembly,  it  is  an  education  based  on  a  knowledge  of  Christianity  both 
SI  a  branch  of  leaming  and  a  **  mode  of  belief ;"  and  it  will  be  for  the 
next  Assembly  to  say— what  indeed  the  last  has  already  affirmed — whe* 
ther  an  opening  in  Providence  to  the  evangelization  of  India  so  remark- 
abkfand  enoourai.ir>g  is  to  be  embraced  ;  or  whether  it  is  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  sanctimoniuus  rodomontades  of  the  *'  Reasons  against  Affiliation ;" 
or  to  the  singularly  strange  arguments  of  some  of  the  promoters  of  this 
Overture,  who,  overlooking  the  very  nature  of  things — forgetting  all  his- 
tory, sacred  and  profane — and  shutting  their  eyes  to  the  Scripture  story 
of  the  devout  Centurion,  who  with  all  his  household  feared  God,  before 
he  was  brought  to  an  Apostle  of  the  Cross,  would  dogmatically  tell  us, 
that  no  morsdity  can*  be  ^und,  resting  on  the  basis  of  Natusal  Religion ; 
and  egregiously  ignorant  of  all  which  it  behoves  them  to  know,  before 
meddling  with  this  question,  confound  the  rubbish  which,  among  the 
Hindus,  has  been  raised  on  this  foundation,  with  the  doctrines  and  dic- 
tates of  the  First  Revelation  to  mankind,  which  all  this  rubbish  has  failed 
to  eiadicate.  Such  preachers  of  the  Gospel  would  address  a  very  different 
mesaage  to  the  Hindus  than  would  the  Apostle  Paul,~"  Whom  ye  ig. 
noantly  worship,  Hm  declare  we  unto  you." 
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THE  UNITY  OF  THE  BIBLE;  OR,  THE  IDENTITY  OF 
THE  PATRIARCHAL,  JEWISH,  AND  CHRISTIAN 
DISPENSATIONS. 

{Continued from  pa<]ie  279.) 

Whbn  we  P&88  to  the  consideration  of  the  Jewish  Dispensation,  our 
readers  are  aware  that  we  necessarily  lay  seige  to  the  strongholds  of 
Rationalism  and  Infidelity,  and  in  prosecuting  our  investigations  regaid- 
ing  the  Mosaic  Institutes,  we  discuss  a  theme  which  has  proved  the  hutt 
of  the  critic's  ridicule,-»on  whose  shurp  outlines  have  heen  whetted  those 
weapons  with  which  such  deadly  and  vengeful  thrusts  have  heen  dealt 
at  the  iidr  form  of  Christianity  herself. 

•  We  shall  not  hesitate,  however,  to  accept  the  representations  (exag. 
gerated  to  he  sure,  in  many  instances,  to  caricature,)  in  which  the  antago- 
nists of  Revelation  delineate  the  theocratic  pplity  under  which  4he  Jewish 
nation  were  placed,  and  shall  purposely  notice  some  of  those  more  promi- 
nent external  characteristics  of  each  economy,— the  Jewish  and  Christian, 
which  they  pride  themselves  in  contrasting,— and  which,  while  they  un- 
veil the  origin,  will  at  the  same  time  afford  the  correct  explanation  of 
the  misconceptioDB  regarding  their  mutual  connection  and  relations. 
<  And  certainly,  the  scene  and  accompaniments  of  thm  prmmt^faikn, 
we  acknowledge,  are  hy  no  means  calculated  to  inspire  an  unreflecting 
mind  with  the  idea  that  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  emanate  from  the  head 
and  heart  of  the  God  of  love.  Yet  nothing  is  more  true,  as  we  trust 
will  appear  evident  in  the  sequel. 

In  the  one  instance,  we  are  transported  to  the  wild  waste  of  an  arid 
Arahian  desert,  to  gaze  with  shuddering  awe  on  a  barren  mount  shoot* 
ing  its  splintered  peaks  into  the  thick  lowering  clouds  that  rest  on  iti 
summit,  out  of  which,  ever  and  anon,  flashes  forth  the  lightning  and 
thunder,  peal  on  peal  reverberates  from  rock  to  rock-^and  around  whoss 
base  is  collected  600,000  men,  besides  women  and  children, — a  oomniu- 
nity  of  slaves  recently  emancipated  from  bondage.  **  Thou  ahalt  set 
bounds  unto  the  people  round  about,"  saying,  "  Take  heed  to  youisdvei 
that  ye  go  not  up  into  the  mount,  or  touch  the  border  of  it ;  whosoever 
toucheth  the  mount  shall  be  surely  put  to  death.  There  shall  not  an 
hand  touch  it,  but  he  shall  surely  be  stoned  or  shot  through ;  whether 
it  be  beast  or  man,  it  shall  not  live ;  when  the  trumpet  soundeth  long 
they  shall  come  up  to  the  mount.  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  third 
day,  in  the  morning,  that  there  were  thunders  and  lightninn  and  a  thick 
cIockI  upon  the  mount,  and  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  ezeee&ig  load ;  so 
that  all  the  people  that  was  in  the  camp  tremUed.  And  mount  Sinai 
•  was  altogether  on  a  smoke  because  the  Lord  <letoended  upon  it  hi  fte; 
and  the  smoke  thereof  ascendedas  the  onoke  of  a  funiace^  and  the  whole 
mount  quaked  greatly."  Such  was  the  sublimely  awfiil  ecene^— such 
were  the  stringent  requirements ;  such  the  crushingly  t^rified  Mingi 
of  the  people  on  the  occasion  of  the  promulgation  of  the  lavrbj  a  voice 
from  the  midst  of  the  thick  darkness  that  envdopes  mount  SbuL    That 
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law  18  contained  in  the  Decalogue, — ^the  ten  commandments  inscribed  by 
the  fingtf  of  God  on  two  tables  of  stone^  and  oommittedto  Moaes. 

In  the  other,  multitudes  of  people  attracted  by  the  fame  of  a  man  on 
whose  shoulders  seemed  to  have  fallen  the  mantle  of  that  prophet  whose 
advent  Moses  had  foretold,  crowd  the  gentle  slopes  of  one  of  the  green 
hills  of  Galilee^  and  hang  on  his  blessing  lips  while  he  proclaims  good 
tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  people— glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth,  peace  and  goodwill  towards  men.  Such  was  the  assemblage  con- 
vened on  the  mount  of  Beatitudes  at  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel. 
Look  on  this  picture,  and  then  look  on  that. 

In  each  the  site  is  a  mountain,  but  Sinai  is  veiled  in  a  garment  of 
thickest  darkness,  whereas  heaven's  azure  vault  o'er-canopies  the  mount 
of  Beatitudes.  Forked  lightning  darts,  and  thunder  rolls  volumes  of 
threatening  as  it  were  in  anger  from  Sinai's  summit ;  the  gentle  breath 
of  the  genial  winds  court  attention  to  the  meek  and  lowly  one  that  sits 
on  the  mount  of  blessings  ;  a  voice, — which  when  heard,  the  people  said, 
"  Let  not  God  speak  with  us  lest  we  die,** — ^promulgated  in  majestically 
solemn  tone,  the  law  of  holiness  from  an  invisible  throne  of  fire  on 
Sinai's  rock  ;  in  accents,  which  drew  from  his  audience  the  exclamation, 
*'  never  man  spake  like  this  man,"  the  divine  teacher  proclaimed  the  law 
of  love  fitmi  his  humble  seat  on  the  mouot  of  Beatitudes. 

We  have  intentionally  brought  these  two  scenes  into  close  proximity 
to  each  other,  constituting  as  they  do,  pretty  fiiir  representatives  of  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  old  and  new  dispensations.  But  we  can  do 
little  more,  in  this  place,  than  hint  at  a  comparison  which  might  easily 
be  extended  to  their  several  institutions. 

**  Do  or  Die,"  may  be  very  appropriately  hung  up  as  a  motto  on  Sinai, 
while,  ^'  believe  and  live,"  emblazons  the  banner  of  love  on  the  mount  of 
Beatitudes.  Commencing  with  a  threat, — enjoining  precept  and  denoun- 
cing punishment^— inspiring  terror  and  visiting  the  rebel  with  deaths — 
isoktmg  the  subjects  of  its  jurisdiction  into  a  peculiar  pe(q)le  separated 
from  the  nations, — inculcating  indeed  love  to  friends,  but  hatred  to 
enemies,— the  law,  inclusive  of  the  Old  Testament,  concludes  with  a 
curse ;  whereas  beginning  with  a  blessing, — ^proclaiming  a  call  and  prof- 
fering a  crown, — dispensing  liberty,  love,  and  life,'— girdling  the  wide 
world  of  humanity  in  the  ^nds  of  universal  sympathy  and  brotherhood, 
and  breathing  forgiveness  in  its  kiss  of  peace, — the  gospel  of  love  com- 
prehended in  the  New  Testament,  ends  with  a  prayer. 

Now  were  a  superficial  observer  to  confine  his  attention  solely  to  the 
marked  3)oints  of  contrast,  we  do  hot  deny  that  he  might  adduce  a  body 
of  evidence  quite  sufficient  to  justify  the  distinctions  made,  and  the  modes 
of  expresnon  employed  regarding  the  law  and  the  gospeL  But  when,  on 
the  other  hand,  an  equally  exclusive  regard  is  paid  to  the  points  of  nmi'* 
iariiy,  we  discover  no  less  unmistakeable  proofs  of  their  penonal  iden» 
/%,— ^if  we  Q»y  be  allowed  the  expression.  Revisit  Mount  Sinai. 
Remove  the  inpenetrable  veil  that  wraps  within  its  fiery  folds  the  In. 
visible  from  mortal  k^}  and  do  you  not  recognise  in  the  Lawgiver  seated 
on  the  throne,  ''  The  angd  of  the  covenant,"— that  Lord,  "  the  same 
yesteiday^  to-day,  and  for  ever/'  who,  when  *' manifest  in  the  flesh,"  do- 
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elai^  and  expounded  the  law  to  die  listeDing  multitude  on  ibe  moont 
of  Beatitudes?  The  Lord  and  Lawgiver^  are  in  each  kiitanoe»  idemikaL 
Off  revisit  the  mount  of  Beatitudes  —In  the  exeidium  of  that  diacoune, 
declaratory  and  expositoiy  of  the  spiriiuaiiiy  of  the  law»  hettee  leottviog 
the  designation  of  the  gospel,  "  Think  not  I  am  com%"  says  the  Law- 
giver, ''  to  destroy  the  law  cnr  the  prophets.  I  am  not  come  to  destroy, 
hut  to  fulfil"  And  on  another  oecasion  extiactmg  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
the  short  summary  of  the  deealogue  he  drew  up,  is  as  follows :«— >*'  Thou 
9halt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  first  and  great  Gommaodment. 
And  the  second  is  like  unto  it,  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself. 
On  these  two  commandmoits  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets." 
Thus  the  law  and  the  gospel,  are  also  idenHcaL 

Essentially  identical  then,  as  undoubtedly  are  both  Lawgiver  and  Law, 
Lord  and  Gospel,  Uie  question  naturally  arises,  what  staie-reaaons,  so 
to  speak,  are  assigned  for  the  adoption  of  this  pohcy  by  the  divine  go- 
vemment  \  A  detailed  reply  to  this  important  question,  we  apprehend, 
will  afford  us,  not  only  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  mise(«ceptioiis 
>vhich  have  arisen  from  the  apparently  two-fold  character  of  divine  re- 
velation, regarding  Judaism  and  Christianity,  but  will  also  furnish  us 
with  the  rationale  of  the  policy  adopted  by  the  divine  government,  and 
furnish  us  moreover,  with  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  the  wisdom, 
goodness,  and  love  which  have  at  all  times  characterised  the  dispensations 
of  God  to  his  people* 

Apply  now  the  principle  which  we  have  adopted  as  the  basis  of  our 
classification  to  the  solution  of  this  question,  and  we  find  that  the 
.national  Jewish  era  corresponds  to  the  youth* hood  of  the  individual  m 
the  community.  Take  youth,  when  life  is  at  blood-heat^— say  from  14 
.to  21, — condense  and  abridge  its  biography,  and  say  of  the  career  if  the 
"  prodigal,"— the  *'  world-man," 

^  A  young,  hot,  unworld-schooled  heart  that  has 
Had  its  own  wav  in  life,  and  wherein  all 
May  see  some  likeness  of  their  own," 

who  forsakes  the  home  of  his  &tber,— plunges  at  the  instigation  of  hot^ 
headed  passion  into  the  delirious  madnessess  of  fevered  folly,  and  emerges, 
heai'Utorn  on  the  soul-rack,  out  of  his  wise  wretchedne8s,i*-say  if  the 
career  of  prodigal  youth,  do  not  present  the  counterpart  of  the  life-history 
of  that  "&8t-bom,"  stubborn,  and  stiff-necked  Jewi^  nation,*-chequered 
as  it  is  by  alternate  sin  and  sufferingj^  rebellion  and  remorse  ?  Trsn- 
scribe  the  creed  of  youth-hood,— -and  for  this  purpose  we  must  suppose 
an  elevation  of  the  conceptions  entertained  regarding  the  divine  nature 
.by  childhood,*-compare  what,  however,  is  but  yet  a  superstitious  and  dis- 
torted notion  of  Deity  with  the  spiritual  idea  revealed  to  mankind,^  of 
that  universal  Father,  whose  all-comprehensiye  love  embraces  the  whole 
family  of  humanity  ;  and  say,  if  the  fonner  furnish  not  a  repi^sentative 
of  the  Law,  wliDe  in  the  latter  you  recogpise  the  very  reflection  of  the 
Gospel? 

why,  is  it  now  asked,  did  the  God  of  Love  robe  Himself  in  a  fiery 
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garment,  and  elolhf)  hifioounteDanoe  inelouds  ^f  thick  darknesa,  when  he 
spoke  to  humanity  in  the  youth-hood  of  the  World  ?  We  point  in  re- 
ply to  thait  Fatber-^the  stubbomj  perrerse,  and  rebellious  disposition  of 
whoae  child  ia  well  known  ta  hiin,-*-whQ  shrouds  his  afieotion  beneath 
the  Btemnefls  of  a  frown  to  ensure  obedience  to  hia  will.  Or  is  it  asked 
why  the  law  required  universal  obedience  on  the  pain  of  speedy  death  9 
We  poiat  again  to  that  Father, — the  representative  of  God  to  bis  child, 
— who  hangs  up  the  rod  of  correction  in  his  bousehold^  at  once  to  deter 
from  diaobedience,  and  command  submission  to  his  authority  ;  or,  viewing 
the  Jewish  economy  in  the  general  aspect  which  it  presents,  in  contrast 
to  the  Christian  dispensation,  is  it  enquired  why  a  material  tabernacle 
and  temple — visible  representations  of  the  Deity,-— a^  the  Pillar  of  cloud 
and  thje  mysterious  Shechinah,-«— and  animal  sacrifices  offered  in  his  wor- 
ship, should  have  characterised  the  religious  institutions,  observances,  and 
ordinances  of  Judaism  ?  We  point  in  reply  to  that  teacher  who  presents 
before  the  eyes  of  his  pupils,  diagrams,  figures,  models,  or  representations 
of  the  objects,  information  and  instruction  regarding  which  he  is  anxious 
to  eonvey  to  their  youthful  minds. 

In  strict  accordance  with  this  view,  you  find  Paul  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (or  Jews)  representing  the  Jewish  economy  as  a  "  figure"  (or 
parable)  "  for  the  time  then  present,"  "  until  the  time  of  reformation  ;" 
**  wherefore  the  law,"  he  says  again,  **  was  our  Schoohnaster  (to  biing 
us)  unto  Christ/' 

Let  us  at  this  stage  take  a  passing  glance  at  the  history  of  the  origin 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  confirming,  as  we  apprehend  it  does,  our  general 
position.  A  few  months  after  their  deliverance  out  of  Egyptian  bondage, 
God  said,  *'.  Ye  shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  an  holy 
nation."  But  during  the  period  of  Moses'  absence  on  Mount  Sinai,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  law,  in  accordance  with  which  both  their 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  were  to  be  administered,  Aaron,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  people,  and  in  imitation,  doubtless,  of  the  Egyptian  worship, 
reared  a  ''  molten  calf,"  to  which  sacrifices  were  made  as  their  god. 
Now,  if  it  be  remembered  that  previous  to  this  date,  ••  e,  diuing  the 
Patriarchal  era,  both  the  Church  and  Kingdom  were  confined  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  family,  in  which  the  father  was  respectively 
priest  and  king ;  and  with  this  fact  combine  the  promise  to  which  we 
have  just  alluded,  that  God  designed  to  unite  the  families  of  Israel 
together  into  one  great  commonwealth— *a  theocracy  whose  king  would 
be  (jod,  whose  statute-book,  his  law,  and  whose  members  would  be 
equally  kings  and  priests,  it  appears  a  fair  inference  that  His  purposes 
werOi  humanly  speaking,  defeated  by  the  predilections  of  that  community 
of  slaves  for  the  imposing^  sensuous,  and  ritual  worship  of  their  idolatrous 
snd  heathen  oppressors.  The  separation  of  the  tribe  of  Levi — a  dij»tinct 
class  of  men  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  priesthood^^dates  from  this 
period  ;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  there  are  as  good  gi'ounds  for  believ* 
ing  that  its  institution  was  rendered  necessary  on  account,  of  their  stiff, 
necked  and  rebellious  .nature,  as  there  are  for  believing  that  "  God  gave> 
them  a  king  in  his  anger,  and  took  him  away  ip  bis  wrath,"  on  account 
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of  their  rebelliog  against  his  Divine  OoTemment,  and  asking  '*a  king 
like  the  heathen  nations." 

It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  then>  in  contemplating  this  subject,  that 
both  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitutions  of  the  Jewish  nation  were 
moulded  by  the  necessities  of  those  early  and  semi-barbarous  timet. 
Even  at  their  first  settlement  in  the  Holy  Land,  though  their  civil  con* 
stitution  invested  each  member  of  the  commonwealth  with  equal  rights 
and  privileges,  and  entitled  him,  if  an  "  Elder,"  to  a  seat  in  the  San- 
hedrim,  we  are  aware  that  but  a  short  time  elapsed  before  they  followed 
the  example  of  their  heathen  neighbours,  and  entailed  upon  tiiemselves 
and  their  posterity  all  the  evils  incident  to  monarchy,  corrupted,  as  it 
generally  happens,  into  absolute  and  merciless  tyranny. 
*  But  a  spiritual  monarch,  or  chie^  high  priest,  in  conjunction  with  a 
numerous  priesthood,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  polytheistic  nations, 
characterised  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  Jewish  nation  from  its  earliest 
origin.  From  what  has  already  been  advanced,  we  apprehend  it  is 
obvious  that,  as  a  community  or  nation  is  composed  of  an  aggr^Uon  of 
families,  the  father  would  have  continued  to  officiate  as  priest,  had  the 
people  not  manifested  a  decided  and  self.willed  preference  for  the  pomp 
and  pageantry  of  a  Pagan  priesthood.  That  a  principle  of  accommoda. 
tion  actuated  the  Divine  procedure  in  the  institution  of  the  Jewish 
priesthood,  is  evident  from  the  train  of  reasoning  adopted  by  Paul  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  which  its  typical,  educative,,  and  temporary 
character  is  fully  expounded.^  Accordingly,  when  Christ — whom  the 
ritual  economy  of  the  Jews  foreshadowed  and  pnfigured— assumed  the 
High  Priesthood  of  Humanity,  and  offered  Himself,  "the  Lamb  of 
God,  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,"  a  sacrifice,  **  once  for  all," 
on  the  altar  of  Divine  justice,  the  Jewish  high  priesthood  and  sacrificial 
institutions  were  for  ever  abolished — the  temple  was  razed  to  its  founda. 
tions — an  '*  unchangeable  priesthood"  was  conferred  on  Christ  Jesus,  the 
High  Priest  of  the  Christian  profession,  and  the  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian brotherhood  were  elevated  to  the  rank  of  kings  and  priests  (the 
rights,  privileges,  and  honours  of  which  were  forfeited  by  Adfun)  to  God, 
the  Father  of  all — a  holy  priesthood  to  offer  up  spiritual  saGrifiees* 
accfj)table  to  God  by  Jtsus  Christ. 

'  We  shall  briefly  advert  to  a  distinction,  the  neglect  of  whose  observ. 
ance  has  proved  the  prolific  source,  not  only  of  interminable  logomachies, 
but  also,  we  are  fully  persuaded,  of  the  rhapsodies  and  blasphemies  of 
the  disciples  of  the  rationalistic  and  atheistic  schools— we  refer  to^tlto 
peculiar  polity  (the  Theocracy)  under  which  the  Jews  were  originally 
placed;  a  Theocracy,  in  which  political  and  ecclesiastical  supremacy 
were  united  in  Uie  person  of  the  Divine  Sovereign  of  tl^e  Universe. 

Intertwined  and  interwoven  as  are,  in  these  circumstances,  the  civil 
and  sacred  code  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  church,  the  law  or  decalogue 
stands  recorded  in  the  statute*book  of  the  realm*  while  both  were  pro. 
mulgated  by  the  same  Divine  lawgiver — Jehovah,  "  King  of  the  Jews,** 
"  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords"-— the  executive  being  confided  Ui 
the  Sanhedrim,  or  Supreme  Council  of  the  nation, 
^  Jerem.  vii.  21. 
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It  doet  not  comport  with  our  design  to  argue  the  necessity  of  the 
Divine  selection  of  a  particular  nation  as  the  custodier  of  revelation, 
much  less  of  the  peculiar  constitution  in  the  kingdom  and  church  which 
characterised  the  youth-hood  of  humanity,  as  well  as  of  the  Hehrew 
people,  though  there  are  many  grounds  on  which  hoth  might  be  defended 
and  vindicated.  But  we  deem  it  essential  to  the  understanding  of  this 
subject  that  we  draw  the  distinction  between  its  Politics  and  its  Theo« 

logy- 

Did  we  trespass  on  the  sphere  of  the  politician,  we  should  be  lured 
into  a  digression  most  inadmissible  in  a  brief  article,  purporting  simply 
to  track  the  footsteps  of  the  Deliverer  in  the  restoration  of  humanity. 
Need  we  refrain,  however,  from  stating  that  kingship  evidently  exhibited 
an  official  expression  of  that  power,  honour,  and  dominion  with  which 
Adam  was  originally  invested  by  birthright,  and  assumed  by  Christ,  the 
new  representative  of  humanity,  in  behalf  of  his  brethren  of  mankind  ? 
or  hesitate  to  suggest  that  those  wars  of  extermination,  and  inflictions  of 
vengeance,  undertaken  at  the  command  of  their  Divine  sovereign,  find 
an  ample  vindication  in  the  fact,  that  they  were  consonant  to  the  prin. 
eiples  of  eternal  justice  and  Divine  law,  and  calculated  to  reduce  the  re- 
volted peoples  to  Divine  allegiance — to  restore  order,  harmony,  and 
peace  in  the  Divine  world-kingdom  on  earth  ? 

It  is  the  Theology — the  Religion  of  the  world  question  that  we  have 
undertaken  to  illustrate;  and  here  again,  we  ask,  did  it  square  with  the 
eternal  purpose  to  restore  order  in  the  universe,  and  assimilate  humanity 
to  '*  the  image  of  God  ?"  Rivet  your  attention  upon  the  *'  kingdom  of 
Israer— an  aggregate  of  patriarchal  fomilies — ^not  torn  by  internal  dis- 
sensiions,  by  civil  discord, — ^shattered  by  foreign  invasion,  or  weeping  in 
captivity  by  Babel's  streams ;  but  at  that  period,  the  meridian  of  its 
splendour,  when  Solomon  in  all  his  glory,  as  he  sat  on  the  golden  throne 
in  bis  majestic  palace,  swayed  the  sceptre  over  a  loyal  and  prosperous 
community, — when  the  priesthood,  with  the  high  priest  of  the  Lord  of 
hosts  at  their  head,  offered  blood-shedding  sacrifice  and  atonement  for 
the  sins  of  the  people  in  the  gorgeous  temple  (the  institutional  expres- 
sion at  onoe  of  the  '*  image  of  Ood"  "  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  as  well  ab 
of  regenerate  hiiaianity  in  whose  heart,  as  in  a  shrine,  the  Divinity  takes 
up  his  residence,)  at  Jerusalem,  and  behold  in  that  community  who 
wended  their  several  ways  from  a  thousand  hamlets,  villages,  and  townb 
thnwghout  the  Holy  Land,  and  are  convened  as  one  congregational 
family  in  the  courts  of  the  Lord's  House,  on  bended  knees  receiving  the 
blesdhg  of  their  Pather-Grod  from  the  lips  of  the  high  priest,  the  im- 
perfect reflection  of  **  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'*  the  divine  original  of 
paradise.  And  let  it  not  be  thought  that  though  they  assembled  in  their 
national  temple  at  Jerusalem  to  worship  Jehovah,  that  they  did  not, 
like  Adam,  regard  the  wide  earth  at' once  as  his  palace  and  temple.  Not 
a  grmn-crop  waved  its  yellow  crown,  not  a  bough  fluttered  in  the  breeze, 
their  cattle  could  not  low  in  their  stalls,  nor  ruam  before  their  eyes  on 
the  plain,  the  very  voice  of  the  turtle  or  of  the  pigeon  could  not  fall  upon 
their  ears,  but  they  were  reminded  of  the  "  f&st  fruits"  or  sacrifices  to 
be  offered  in  the  temple.     Wander  where  they  might  they  felt  that  thoy 
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trode  but  the  outer  courts  of  the  temple,  and  within  the  {Precincts  of  the 
palace  of  "  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords/' 

While  Judaism  then  is  recorded  as  the  creed  of  youthhood,  Christianity 
constitutes  the  creed  that  is  graved  on  the  great  heart  of  the  manhood  of 
humanity.  Temporary  and  transitory,  as  the  season  of  youth  which 
forms  its  fitting  and  appropriate  emblem,  yet  clad  in  a  gorgeous  drapery 
of  magnificence  and  splendour,  the  ornaments  which  captivate  the  youth. 
ful  imagination,  Judaism  has  indeed  passed  away.  But  the  Past  has 
been  merged  into,  and  preserved  in,  the  Present.  The  child  has  merely 
divested  its  graceful  form  and  features  of  the  trammels  and  trappings 
which  marred  their  comeliness  and  beailty ;  and  the  Christian  giaoea — 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Love-— that  irradiate  with  their  lustrous  halo  the 
manhood  of  humanity,  trace  their  divine  source  to  one  ^therhood — the 
God  of  love,  whose  law  is  holy,  just,  perfect,  and  good ;  ''  one  God  and 
Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  alL" 

On  turning  our  attention  now  to  the  third  and  final,  the  Christian 
Dispensation, — the  heir  of  all  the  ages^^we  are  presented  with  a  creed, 
the  germ  of  which  was  enveloped  in  the  first,  and  developed  in  the  last 
Gospel,  the  proclamation  of  which  synchronized  with  the  manhood  of 
humanity.  Does  a  correct  psychology  prove  that  its  "  whole  nature**  is 
contained  in  the  germ  of  the  human  intelligence  ''  implicitly  from  the 
first,  and  that  by  the  explicit  process  it  merely  unfolds  what  belongs 
strictly  speaking  to  its  own  original  essence  ?"  A  sound  and  complete 
Christology  demonstrates  that  the  ''whole  nature,"  the  essential  and 
fundamental  idea  of  Christianity-^the  atonement  of  Christ — ^was  wound 
up  in  the  first  promise  of  a  Deliverer,  adumbrated  and  unfolded  through 
the  media  of  offices,  institutions,  and  prophecy,  first  to  the  Patriarchs  and 
aflerwards  to  the  Jews,  and  brought  to  light  in  the  unmistakeahle  Re- 
velation  of  the  Son  of  God  **  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  "  the  Lamb  of  God 
slain  firom  the  foundation  of  the  world,"  who  "  once  in  the  end  of  the 
world  hath  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,"  and 
whom  the  heavens  has  received  ''  until  the  times  of  restitution  of  all 
things,  which  God  hath  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  holy  prophets 
since  the  world  began* 

We  have  already  had  finequmt  beeasion  to  make  inci4»ital  allusion  to 
the  Christian  economy.;  but  we  must  not  be  precluded  by  the  hct,  from 
arranging  and  combining  the  fragmentary  features  which  have  passed 
under  our  review  into  that  symmetrical  harmony  and  utiity  of  dtvin^ 
proportions  which  is  presented  by  the  finished  form  of  regenerate  and 
restored  humanity,  and  which  corresponds  to  the  "  matchless  manllood" 
of  the  individual  under' the  influence  of  cosmopolitan  Christian  principle. 

We  have  asked  you  to  seize  upon  the  characteristics  which  distingtrish 
the  life^history  of  a  representsitive  man  ;  we  have  attempted  to  track  his 
footsteps  from  the  home  of  his  childhood  in  the  fiimily  circle  through  tha 
"  formative  period"  of  his  minority  under  a  guardianship,  which  too  fie* 
quently  is  scouted  as  fettering  the  independence  after  which  incipient 
manhood  aspires — ^a  period  chequered  by  a  career  of  lawless  prodij^ty 
and  preeipitate  pession ;  we  now  ask  you,  in  fine,  to  follow  him  into 
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^lat  new  world  into  which  he 'emerges  on  the  attainment  of  his  majo- 
rity, 

^*  When  red-hot  youth  coob  down  to  iron  man  ;'* 
when 

^*'  Self,  lererenoe,  self-knowledge,  self-control 
Lead  life  to  aovennga  power ;" 

and  when  he,  *^the  world-citizen,"  extends  his  fraternal  embrace  to- the 
universal  brotherhood  of  humanity. 

^^Sudlnot  my  soul 
Had  taken  np  its  freedom,  and  assumed 

The  birth-right  of  creation  ?    And  holding  in  itself  the  omoitade 
Of  being,  Gc^-endowed,  it  doth  become 
World-representative  ? 

Thus  versant  with  an  absolute  life  the  spirit 
Makes  towards  its  end  and  great  reward,  in  peace. 
O'er  passing  all  earth's  lesser  joys.*' 

Does  the  assumption  of  lordship  over  the  individual  self — over  that 
kingdom  which  is  established  in  the  heart  of  humanity, — the  era  of  self, 
government — find  its  counterpart  in  the  epoch  at  which  we  have  nov^ 
arrived  in  the  history  of  the  great  "  world-pupil"  of  divinity  ? 

Let  us  adopt  the  same  method  we  have  employed  in  illustrating  the 
previous  preliminary  dispensations  in  answer  to  this  question,  viz.,  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  observation  of  the  &cts  recorded  in  authentic 
history. 

Strip  Judaism  of  its  paedagogic  institutionalism — that  iron  yoke  de- 
manded as  a  restraint  upon  the  passionate  period  of  the  youthhood  of 
humanity,  which  Christianized  men  declared  neither  they  nor  their  fa- 
thers were  able  to  bear,-— of  its  gorgeous  temple,  and  oppressive  daily 
ritual,  remove  also  the  earlier  altars  of  Patriarchism,  and  banish  blood- 
shedding  sacrifice  for  ever  from  the  courts  of  the  sanctuary ;  divest  the 
priesthood  of  the  functions  peculiar  to  the  sacrificial  and  ceremonial 
institutions  of  the  two  economies,  and  what  survives  the  dis-investiture 
of  that  veil  which  for  so  many  ages  masked  and  enveloped  the  nascent 
childhood  and  youth  of  Christianity  ?  what  but  the  brotherhood,  "  kings 
and  priests  to  God,"  in  whom  they  recognise  the  common  and  universal 
Fatherhood  of  the  fiimily  of  humanity  ? 

Again,  divest  the  Jewish  king  of  bis  purple^  the  priest  of  his  robes, 
and  the  prophet  of  his  mantle,  and  clothe  with  this  triple  investiture 
"  the  Man  Jesus,"  does  he  not  stand  nobly  forth  as  the  ''  Second  Adam," 
the  new  Representative  of  the  human  race,  while  their  King  and  Read» 
their  "  Elder  Brother,"  in  whom  they  are  a  **  royal  priesthood,  an  holy 
nation?"  Do  historic  facts  bear  testimony  to  such  a  thorough-going 
revolution, — to  such  a  '^restitution"  of  the  primitive  powers,  privilegesi 
and  prerogatives  of  the  great  fore&thers  of  humanity  ? 

Let  us  transfer  to  our  pages  ihe  outlines  of  that  graphio  picture  of  the 
primitive  Christian  Churchy  at  once  so  skilfully  and  gracefully  delineated 
by  Bunsen's  mastcr-hamd  (in  Hippolytus) ;  not  that  we  ignore  the 
existence  of  the  biblical  porttmture  inscribed  by  inspired  penmanship^ 
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Far  from  it.  But  as  the  biblical  aiid  historical  features  bear  such  ah 
exact  resemblancej  demonstrating,  therefore,  that  they  are  reflections  of  the 
one  Divine  original,  we  give  the  preference  to  the  latter  for  very  obvious 
reasons ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  it  will  produce  the  conviction  that 

^^mplicity  * 
Is  natave*s  first  step,  and  the  last  in  art." 

VoT-^**  Simplex  iwMwrftfti* "— the  fair  form  of  youthful  Christianity 
captivates  the  beholder,  too  early,  alas !  defaced  by  the  tawdry  oma* 
ments  of  barbaric  superstition  and  lordly  ambition.  Frowned  upon  by 
*•  the  mistress  of  the  world,"  the  disciples  of  Christianity — a  brotherhood, 
for  80  they  regarded  and  spoke  of  themselves,  whose  father  was  the 
father  of  humanity ;  and  a  royal  priesthood,  whose  high  priest  minis- 
tered at  the  celestial  altar— convened  together  weekly  —  met  with 
friendly  salutation — engaged  in  acts  of  public  worship— commemorated, 
by  the  simple  symbols  of  bread  and  wine,  the  living  sacrifice  of  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world,  and  thereafler  sat  down  at  a  common  table  to  parti« 
cipate  in  a  social  repast,  provided  by  the  members  of  the  little  com- 
munity* "  Elegant  as  simplicity,"  and  ''  unmanaded  by  form  " — such 
was  the  primitive  Church,  at  once  a  brotherhood  and  a  royal  priesthood. 
We  say  a  royal  priesthood,  for  it  is  this  prominent  feature  that  stamps 
Christianity,  in  contradistinction  to  all  other  religions  that  have  prevailed 
in  the  world,  with  catholicity, — demonstrates  that  it  is  adapted  to  pro- 
gressive humanity,  and  which  characterised  the  Christian  Church  at  its 
original  institution,  as  we  find  when  we  direct  attention  to  the  mode  in 
which  public  worship  was  conducted. 

Following,  doubtless,  the  ancient  precedait  of  the  synagogic  worship, 
the  *'Holy  Writings,"  were  read  aloud,  praise  and  extemporaneous 
prayer  were  engaged  in,  not,  let  it  be  particularly  noticed,  by  a  heredi- 
tary priesthood,  as  a  class  of  men  possessed  of  peculiar  rights  and  privi- 
leges,  as  had  been  the  Levitical  in  the  Jewish  nation,  but  by  the  "  eldei^' 
members  of  the  church  or  brotherhood,  selected  by  their  ooropeers  to  dis- 
charge these  duties* 

**  At  their  meetings  for  public  worship,"  is  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  latest  advocate  of  Presbyterianism,  "  all  the  elders  occupied  one 
bench  or  platform  facing  the  people,  to  indicate  the  sameness  of  their 
order ;  and  he  who  was  to  preach  took  his  place  with  them,  and  ddi- 
vered  his  message  from  amid  his  brethren," 

Stripping  ecclesiastical  terminology  of  the  imagined  saero* sanctity 
with  which  hoary  antiquity  and  conventionalism  have  invested  it  in  the 
minds  of  unreflecting  men,  what  stands  revealed  to  every  beholder  but  a 
congregational  fraternal  community,  assembling  themselves  together  for 
purposes  of  worship,  mutual  instruction,  exhortation,,  and  ooQBoktioni 
amongst  whom  grey-headed  experience  and  wisdom  constitute  the  divint 
ordination  equally  of  teacher  as  of  ruler,  and  the  sanction:  of  the  people 
the  only  "  license  to  preach  the  gospel  V*  These  patriarchs  of  the  people 
constituted  the  Church  council,  a  congregational  executive  for  the  resep>- 
tion  and  exclusion  of  the  membership,  the  president  of  wfaioh*  frm 
his  official  station,  received  the.  honorary  appellatioBr.of  «r<V«wani»«, 
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which,  though  loinetiinM  trenslated  "  bishop,**  literally  signifies  "  over^ 
•eer/  or  **  superintendent,"  and  a  term  with  which  also  wp€<rpvr€po9, 
"presbyter,"  or  "elder,"  as  well  as  amjcoVo?,  "deacon,"  "scrrant,"  or 
"  minister,"  is  frequently  and  strictly  convertible. 

Bid  the  Remedial  scheme,  projected  by  Divine  wisdom,— *we  now 
ask  for  the  third  and  last  time— embrace  in  its  conception  the  restom- 
tion  of  order,  and  conformity  to  "  the  image  of  God"  in  the  family  of 
Humanity  f 

Behold  in  that  Christian  brotherhood,  invested  with  the  triple  powers, 
privileges,  and  prerogatives  of  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  forfeited  by 
the  first  Adam,  held  in  common  with*  the  "  second  Adam"  their  Lord 
and  elder  brother — a  "  royal  priesthood,"  kings  and  priests  to  God,  in 
whom  they  acknowledge  the  universal  fatherhood  of  humanity : — Be- 
hold, we  say,  in  that  Christian  brotherhood, — ^in  which  each  member 
equally  with  the  whole  reflects  "  the  image  of  God"  and  is  constituted 
a  living  temple  in  which  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  enshrined,— the  em- 
bodiment and  complement  of  the  beau  ideal,  the  type  and  representative 
of  humanity,  in  which  the  family  of  God  is  commensurate  with  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  the  kingship  with  the  priesthood,-^the  restoration 
of  the  Divine  original  of  paradise. 

Such  is  the  restored  picture  that  we  hold  up  to  the  19th  century, 
while  we  say,  Behold  the  church  and' kingdom  of  the  future  1 

Did  the  vast  earth,  from  its  flower-strewed  floor  to  its  fretted  dome, 
rise  into  the  proportions  at  once  of  the  palace  and  temple  of  their  father- 
king  and  iather«god,  in  the  eyes  of  the  original  family  of  hutnanity  in 
Paradise  ?  Consecrated,  as  has  now  been  its  Calvary  mount  into  an  holy 
altar  on  which  Humanity  was  offered,  suffered,  bled  in  sacrifice,  the  re. 
generate  Christian  brotherhood,  invested  with  a  royal  priesthood,  recog« 
nite  in  the  palace  of  their  fiither-king  the  temple  of  their  father-god. 
Pilgrims  in  whatever  frigid  or  torrid  clime, — associating  with  brethren 
of  whatever  fiur  or  dusky  hue,— worshipping  beneath  the  stately  cathe- 
dml  aisles  in  the  "dim  religious  light"  of  the  old,  or  in  the  lonely  log 
but  in  the  new  western  world,  the  royal  priesthood  of  humanity  bend 
in  adoration  at  the  footstool  of  the  same  celestial  altar, — ^their  upturned 
eyes  converge  and  focus  on  the  same  high  priest  of  the  Christian  profess 
lioo,  "  the  man  Jesus,"  who  "  hath  been  ^odted  a  prince  and  saviour  to 
give  repentance  to  Israel  and  forgiveness  of  sins," — their  hearts  beat 
in  unison  and  sympathy  to  the  heart  of  their  common  Lord  and  brother 
—in  a  word,  one  mighty  heart^pant  rises  in  grateful  response  fix)m  the 
regsoerate  heart  of  the  brotherhood  of  humanity  who  acknowledge  the 
weed  of  Qhristendom— "  one  Lord— one  Father — one  Baptisms-one  God 
ttd  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  all." 

We  are  aware  that  the  aspect  which  the  condition  of  Christendom 
pessnts,  militates,  as  aome  regard  it,  against  the  position  we  mantain, 
viSf  that  "the  kingdom  of  heaven"  was  actually  established  on. earth 
•t  the  "  Iblness  of  times ;"  and  we  shall,  therefore,  without  pausing 
to  point  out  the  fulfilment  of  the  official,  institutional,  and  prophetic, 
ttmottMsments, ''  figures,"  and  '*  types"  in  the  Christian  dispensation, 
procsed  briefly  to  direet  attention  to  those'  Trjinsition  Pbriods,  deter- 
VOL.  xxm.  ti 
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mined  iii  our  second  claasifieation ;— ooneeiviAg,  as  we  do^  tbat  the  eon^ 
eideration  of  this  part  of  our  scheme  is  calculated  to  remove  the  plaunble 
objectiofis  of  superficial  students  of  biblical  as  well  as  of  pro4ne  hi»> 
tory. 

Based  as  is  our  second  dassification  upon  no  arbitrary  foundation  but 
supported  by  the  analogies  presented  by  the  geologic  structure  of  the 
erust  of  the  earth  as  well  as  by  the  physical  and  mental  constitution  of 
each  individual  of  the  human  race, — by  geology,  physiology,  and  psycho* 
logy ;  not  only  so,  but  absolutely  determin^,  at  least  in  the  two  fint 
instances,  by  those  epochal  drcles  which,  from  the  natural  limits  of  the 
periods  embraced  in  the  first  classification,  we  are  warranted  by  the 
doctrine  of  paiullelisins  (to  which  we  have  alluded  as  a  fresh  contribu- 
tion to  the  evidences  of  Christianity)  to  conclude  that  the  characteriitici 
exhibited  by  the  social  condition  of  humanity  in  these  junctures  will  be 
stamped  with  essential  identity. 

^'  Five  successive  races  of  plants,"  geologists  inform  as,  "  and  four 
successive  races  of  animals  appear  to  have  been  created ;  at  last  man 
was  created."  We  have  here  reiterated  interferences  by  the  Deity  to 
roll  back  the  tide  of  destruction  and  call  forth  into  being  the  new  forms 
of  life,  rising  above  each  other  in  excellence,  but  at  sueoessive  and  re- 
mote eras,  to'  occupy  and  adorn  the  still  improving  world.  PhysiologiBU 
bear  ample  attestation  to  the  fiict  that  the  structural  process  by  which 
the  erust  of  our  terrestrial  sphere  has  been  consolidated  into  its  present 
shape  afibrds  the  analogue  of  that  parallel  iH*ocess  by  which  the  human 
form  divine  is  "  fearfully  and  wonderfully"  fashioned  into  its  harmon- 
ious proportions  and  symmetry.  ''  All  transition  periods,"  psychologists 
affirm,  *'  in  the  mental  development  whether  of  an  individual  or  of  a 
people  are  of  necessity  marked  by  a  strong  sceptical  bias,  which  like  an 
epidemic  destroys  the  life  of  many,  while  it  is  preparing  a  high  wganic 
condition  for  the  rest*" 

Did  we  subject  to  a  critical  examination  those  transition  pmods 
which  are  definitely  determined  by  the  circumierences  of  the  epochal 
circles  inscribed  by  Providence  on  the  chart  of  the  life  history  ijt  human- 
ity,  we  should  (Uscover  that  the  unbridled  lioentiousnesa  and  daring 
impiety-^implied  in  the  "violence"  in  society,  and  '^comiqption"  in 
religion,— exhibited  by  that  debased  Goliath^race,  whose  iron  will  was 
law,  and  whose  potent  sword  their  dread  executive,  swept  away  by  the 
Noachic  deluge,  found  counterparts  in  the  lapse  of  ages  not  only  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but,  as  "  all  events  of  history,  viewed  ift  diort 
periods  of  time,  move  in*  one  course,  resembling  other  equaQy  abort 
periods  in  their  general  character,"  also  at  the  decline  and  iiril  of  anient 
and  modem  dominant  dynasties  and  polittesy  as  e,ff.  at  the  ReCsiBifMiion 
In  the  16th  century,  and  more  recently  at  the  Freach  Revobitioii.  Shall 
we  rehearse  the  itartling  acts  of  the  world-dmrnay  and  speeiaUy  those 
thrilling  scenes  in  which  the  representative  men  of  the  ago  mat  e^e  to 
eye  and  foot  to  foot,  as  if  in  single  combat,  to  settle  the  contvavecny  of 
their  times,  as  e,p.  when  a  Moms  oonfronted  a  Fbumh ;  "thys  Man 
Jesusj"  a  Pilate ;  or  a  Luther,  the  Papal  Legate  ai  the  Diet  of  W^lins  ! 
Whiie  a  tnoral  plague  spreads  iu  poisonoiu  breath  thinugboiil  society,. 
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at  juoh  junctures  it  witt  be  aoticed  that  the  partisans  of  political  and 
ecclesiastical  iaetioDS  wage  war  with  all  the  bitter  animosity  of  sworn 
and  ifroeoneilaUe  foes,  apparently  altogether  ignofast  of  the  true  natuM 
of  the  conflict  in  which  they  are  engaged.  The  one  party  clings  to  the 
old,  while  the  other  evolves  the  new,  and  ushers  the  young  epoch  of  a 
glorious  future  into  the  world.  We  must  content  ourselves,  however, 
with  the  simple  assertion  of  the  parallelism  that  must  be  observed  by 
the  most  superficial  student  of  ancient  history. 

Our  more  immediate  purpose  demands  that  we  call  attention  to  the 
iact,  that  our  second  classification  is  exhausted  by  the  commencement  of 
an  epoch  which  has  generally  received  the  desipnation  of  the  Millennial 
State  of  Humanity  on  earth,  corresponding  to  the  ascension  of  '*  the  Man 
Jesus,"  and  that  period  when  the  individual  "  sits  in  heavenly  places," 
t.  e,  reigne,  with  his  Lord  and  Brother, — a  glorious  epoch,  the  approach 
of  which  18  heralded  and  hailed,  as  our  readers  must  be  aware,  by  the 
present  aggressive  spirit  of  the  age,  paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  at  once 
the  genius  of  destruction  and  the  harbinger  of  peace. 

Let  us  apply  the  principle  to  which  we  have  refeired,  viz.,  that  our 
second  classification  is  illustrated  in  a  short  as  well  as  in  a  long  period 
of  history,— in  an  era  as  well  as  in  the  world,  and  what  is  the  result  at 
which  we  arrive  ?  Did  not  Christianity  offer  itself  for  baptism  in  the 
person  of  Constantine?  And  though  trampled  beneath  the  feet  of  a 
"  beastly  and  pampered  priesthood,"  did  she  not  "  rise"  at  the  Reforma- 
tion when  "  the  monk  of  Eisleben"  tore  the  trappings  of  anti-Christ  from 
her  mangled  features  ?  Shall  we  then  stagger  in  our  faith  beneath  the 
load  of  contumely  and  reproach  that  has  been  sedulously  heaped  upon 
the  scheme  ef  Providence,  on  account  of  the  tedious  tardiness,  as  it  moved 
on  **  slowly,  slowly  creeping  on  from  point  to  point,"  by  which  humMiity 
has  been  reg^iereted  and  restored  ?  or  doubt  that  we  are  approximating 
that  ffolden  era  which  the  rapt  Hebrew  seer  beheld  in  seraphic  vision, 
awaiting  ''  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  on  earth  ? 

No  one,  w»  imagine,  at  all  conversant  with  the  moral,  religious,  and 
political-^in  a  word,  the  social  condition  of  the  people  throughout  the 
vast  extent  of  surface  embraced  by  the  Old  World,  would  have  much 
hesitation  in  giving  an  affirmative  reply  to  the  question,  so  naturally 
arising  on  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  history  of  the  past — are  there 
^y  gn>i|nds  for  le»ling  us  to  believe  that  the  age  in  which  we  live  prei 
Bsnts  any  of  those  features  of  the  transition-periods  occurring  at  regular 
intervals  in  the  history  of  the  world  ? 

Haa  it  not  struck  us  vrith  a  surprise  almost  akin  to  the  superstitious 
a#s  with  which  the  portents  and  prodi^s  of  Livy  were  related,  that 
rerohition  has  visited  the  realms  of  **  the  Celestial  Empire  ?"  Has  not 
the  Bfahminical  Dagon  fallen  prostrate  on  the  floor  of  the  Hindu  temple  of 
idolatry  ?  Who  shall  say  that  the  golden  cross  is  not  moulded  that  shall 
•nppilant  the  crasoeot  of  the  Moslem  on  the  Mosque  of  St  Sophia  at 
OdDstantinople  ^  Bay  in  how  many  months  shall  the  nationalities  of 
the  European  Continent,— ^indignantly  swelling  as  are  the  bosoms  of 
patriotic  men  against  the  iron  heel  of  Imperial  and  Priestly  Despetism,-r 
rise  #»  m$$m,  and  dose  the  last  act  of  the  tragedy  whose  first  was 
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ushered  in  at  the  Frenoh  Bevolution,  or  perhape  at  the  Reformation  ? 
We  do  notj  however,  stand  in  the  position  of  men  ignorant  of  the  statB 
of  feeling  prevalent  among  the  various  classes  of  the  great  European  Con- 
tinent ;  but  rather 

^  With  head  uprRised,  and  look  intent^ 
And  eye  and  ear  attentive  bent,*' 

m  the  attitude  of  eager  expectation  of  listening  to  the  acclamations  with 
which  a  disenthralled  world  shall  hail  the  instauration  of  eternal  liberty. 

Recrossing  the  Channel,  and  fixing  our  glance  upon  the  modem  birth- 
place of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  are  we  deceived  when  unmistakeable 
tokens  of  the  same  world-wide  conflict  of  opinion  present  themselves  to 
nur  observation  ?  Can  we  not  distinf^ish  both  in  the  plitical  an4  ec- 
desiastical  "  Shibboleths/'  evidence  of  the  existence  of  ttie  rival  fections 
which  figure  so  prominently  in  all  the  previous  epochal  transition.perioda? 
Have  not  the  populace^  doomed  to  cold  neglect  by  clerical  combatants, 
blinded  by  the  dust  of  party  creeds,  and  maddened  to  frenzy  by  the 
threatened  downfall  of  time-worn  institutions,  renounced,  especially  in 
our  large  cities,  the  sanctities  of  the  Sabbath,  and  deserted  the  temples 
of  the  Christian  church  ?  Are  they  not  showering  their  sacrifices  on 
the  altars  of  bacchanalian  drunkenness,  festivity,  sensuality,  murder,  and 
crime  ?  Are  not  the  ties  that  bind  husband  and  wife— father  and  child 
— master  and  servant — ^rich  and  poor — aye,  to  a  greater  extent  than  is 
perhaps  generally  surmised,  even  between  king  and  subject,  together 
gradually  loosening,  and  the  gulph  of  separation  yawning  so  darkly  wide, 
that  mutual  distrust  and  suspicion,  mutual  antipathy  and  scorn,  threaten 
to  introduce  the  rule  of  lawless  anarchy  and  disorder,  and  those  convul- 
sions of  society  that,  like  the  eruptions  of  a  volcano's  slumbering  fues, 
will  overwhelm  the  million  homes  and  victims  of  immorality  in  oae  wide 
devastation  of  desolation  ? 

Has  not  the  scourge  of  war, — that  scourge  which  so  firequently  has 
swept  apostasy,  idolatry,  and  immorality  into  the  dead  sea  of  oblivion, 
-^been  brandished  across  the  firmament  of  the  Old  World  ? 

We  have  not  asked  you— our  limits  do  not  admit  of  it— 19  observe 
that  stately  procession  of  d3'nasties  (daguerreotyped  in  sacred  and  prolane 
history)  that  have  marched  across  the  stage  of  time,—  though  their  aver- 
age duration  would  lend  probability  to  our  thesis.  We  are  precluded 
from  illustrating  the  parallelism  of  history  which  would  lend  confinna- 
tion  to  it  We  cannot  project  the  light  of  prophecy,—*'  prophecy  which 
is  more  true  than  history," — across  the  "  Saturday  night"  of  the  Old 
World,  though  its  combined  rays«  converging  as  they  do  in  a  focus,  the 
period,  viz.  of  the  down&ll  and  destruction  of  the  anti-christian  power 
in  modem  Ghristendomi  would  proclaim  the  dawn  of  the  Sabbatism  of 
the  earth.  We  have  not  alluded  to  the  general  expectation,  sublimated 
into  public  opinion,  that  anticipates  a  crisis  in  Christendom,  thou^  tlpt 
very  fact  is  calculated  to  recal  the  existence  of  a  similar  presage  at  the 
introduction  of  the  second  epoch  into  the  world.  We  have  simply  asMd 
you  to  gknce  at  the  soda}  condition  of  the  nationalitieB  and  peoy^^t]^ 
tenant  the  surface  of  the  Old  Worldi  and  if  there  be  any  truth  .in  ibt 
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repreeentatioiiB  that  we  have  given  of  the  transition-state  of  the  yariouii 
dominant  polities  and  creeds,  we  apprehend  we  are  approximating  not 
merely  a  national,  not  even  a  continental,  but  a  world-hiBtorieal  epoch, 
the  eulminatmg  point  of  which  will  elevate  the  people  to  the  royalty  of 
self-governing  manhood  in  the  kingdom  and  church. 

We  shall  not  hazard  a  conjectural  flight  into  the  cloudland  of  futurity. 
But  as  '*  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before,"  the  questions  neces- 
sarily press  themselves  upon  us.  Do  not  the  tendencies  of  opinion  in 
the  present  age  lead  us  to  anticipate  a  re.modeUing  both  of  the  political 
and  ecclesiastical  institutions  under  which  the  nations  have  been  reared 
from  their  infancy  ? .  Do  not  the  harps  of  heathen  and  Christian  poets 
blend  their  harmonious  notes  in  depicting  the  character  of  such  a  Golden 
Aget,  as  we  have  referred  to  in  our  picture  of  the  Church  and  Kingdom 
of  the  Future-^"  ukima  aetas  eumaei  carmtntV— the  sacred  3'ear  of 
liberty,  and  which  has  received  the  designation  of  the  millennium  ?  Not 
only  80,  but  when  the  raptured  eye  of  the  poet  dips  into  futurity,— 
whether  from  the  observation  that  civilisation  and  empire  have  been  at. 
tracted  from  the  East  to  the  West  in  the  train  of  the  circling  sun  we 
know  not,— does  he  not  always  see  in  his  vision  of  the  world  the 
fiOiled  ''  Atlantis"— the  Island  of  Bliss— floating  peacefully  amidst  the 
balmy  regions  of  the  West  P  And  if  there  be  any  truth  in  Gowper^s 
description  of  the  poet.pi^phet,«i^ 

**  When  remote  &tarity  la  brought 
Before  the  keen  enqmiy  of  his  thought, 
A  terrible  sagacity  informs 
The  poet's  heart ;  he  looks  to  distant  storms^ 
He  hears  the  thunder  ere  the  tempest  lower^ 
And  ann*d  with  strength  surposBing  human  powers, 
Seises  events  as  yet  unknown  to  man, 
And  darts  his  soul  into  the  dawning  plan,** 

may  we  not  appropriately  conclude  our  remarks  by  a  quotation  which 
at  once  embodies  the  leading  idea  that  pervades  our  scheme  of  Providence, 
and  points  to  the  destiny  of  humanity  in  the  New  World  in  the  West  ? 

^^  Lo !  the  song  of  earth—a  maniac's  on  a  black,  and  dreary  road— 
Rises  up  and  swells  in  grandeur  to  the  loud  triumphal  ode — 
Earth  casts  off  a  slough  of  darkness,  an  eclipse  of  hell  and  dn 
In  each  cyde  of  her  being,  us  an  adder  casts  her  skin ; 
Lo  1  I  see  long  blissful  ages  when  these  mammon  days  are  done, 
SCietehi^g  like  a  golden  evening  forward  to  the  setting  sun.*' 


DE  LEFS  REFERENCE  BIBLE, 

We  hail  the  publication  of  the  New  Reference  Bible,  as  the  advent  of 
a  ne#  epoch  in  the  history  of  British  Theology. 

Should  any  of  our  readers  be  startled  out  of  their  apathy  by  the 
annooneement  of  such  an  important  event,  we  beg  to  ask  of  them, — 
cao  yoa  tell  us  when  a  Scottish  Clergyman  published  an  edition  of 
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the  Holy  ^ible  ?  Didjroii  «ver  kear  or  even  read  of  rach  aa  oocar- 
cence  ?  Dr  Brown  of  Haddington  you  say ;  weU  it  is  a  carity.  Think 
of  it — it  is  worth  thinking  ah^t,  we  can  assure  yoa« 

England  teems,  and  has  always  teem^  with  tranfllations  and  omen* 
dations  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures ;  and  we  need  scarcely  state,  that 
theology  trode  in  the  footsteps  of  continental  translators  ana  annotators. 
No  one  can  insinuate  that  Protestantism  has  de-classicalized  the  Con-* 
tinental  or  British  nations.  Uniyersal  historians  point  with  one 
consent  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation  as  the  revival  of  letters  and 
of  learning.  Luther  tore  off  the  iron  mask  of  Latinity  from  die  leii* 
gion  as  well  as  from  the  language  of  the  Bihle,  and  the  people's  hearts 
beat  with  gladdened  relief  beneath  her  benignant  countenance. 

Tyndale,  Coverdale,  Cranmer,  and  the  other  English  Divines  of  the 
.i6th  century,  performed  the  same  task  for  the  British  nation,  and  we 
hiive  never  failed  to  proibss  our  gratitude  to  those  heroic  men  whocon- 
ferred  the  boon  upon  a  grateful  countnr. 

But  more,-— can  vou  point  lo  a  single  commentary  upon  the  flaered 
Scriptures  penned  by  a  StSottish  Divhie?  Protestantism  is  not  cir» 
Gumscriboa  by  the  limits  of  clime,  colour,  country,  yoa  say;  we  lay 
claim  to  Luther,  Calvin,  Knox,  Henry,  Doddridge,  and  Scott,  and  a 
host  of  biblicial  critics,  as  the  heritage  of  Protestant  philolo^.  Very 
true,  wis  don't  wish  to  snatch  her  literary  monuments  from  rkotestan- 
tism.  But  that  is  not  the  point  to  which  we  are  at  present  asking 
your  attention.  Don't  evade  our  ^estion.  Where  is  the  Scottish 
translator  or  commentator  of  the  Holy  Bible?  Is  it  John  Knox? 
We  do  all  honour  to  '**  the  Reformer,^  but  we  cannot  enrol  his  name 
upon  our  list.  Is  it  Buchanan  ?  We  prize  his  Classical  Translation 
of  the  Psahns,  but  we  must  also  rgect  his  meritorioas  claims.  Or  is  it 
any  of  our  Scottish  Authors  of  Systems  of  Divinity  or  Lecturers  iqxm 
Theology  ?  We  as  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  their  classifications  and 
illustrations  in  their  departments,  as  we  do  of  our  modem  museoma 
In  (he  departments  of  physical  science  and  natoial  hlstoiy;  bat  ovr 
test  forbids  their  admission  into  our  category. 

We  are  not  called  upon  to  offer  any  explanations  of  the  rarity  of 
the  fact.  We  simply  point  it  out.  It  is  a  fact  however;  hence  it  ia^ 
we  made  bold  to  affirm,  that  Its  occurrence  signalised  a  new  epodi  in 
British  theology.  If  you  will  only  reflect  for  a  moment  upon  the  oon-^ 
dition  of  Christendom  at  the  period  of  its  appearance,  you  will  further 
be  persuaded  of  the  correctness  of  our  opinion.  Assuming  a  tolerable 
acquaintimce  with  the  state  of  Christianity  on  the  Continent  and  in 
Britain,  we  ask, — have  you  watched  the  {progress  of  civilisation  sinoe 
the  Reformation?  that  is  to  say, — ^for  civilization  is  a  oomprehensi9e 
term, — have  vou  observed  the  intellectual  progress  of  humanity,  aa 
displayed  in  the  extension  <tf  education  to  the  masses, — ^the  consequent 
progress  of  literature,  science,  philosophy,  Art,  and  eottmeroei — inteB* 
national  communication  and  intercourse  ?  And  to  limit  our  queries  to 
the  point  in  hand,— have  you  noted  and  eiamlned  the  gmdual  aocilni^ 
ulatioUf  since  the  Beformation,  of  new  editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptural^ 
demanded  by  the  growing  intelligence  of  an  educated  people  9  Why, 
there  is  not  a  commentator  recognised  by  the  Ftotestant  Ohmthw 
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upoB  whoi»  interpretations  we  rely,  who  has  not  aBvoeated  "  an 
ammAneitf  o£  tlie  anthoruEed  Teraion  of  the  Holy  ScriptnTes.*?  There 
is  scarcely  a  pulpit  from  John  (XGroat's  House  to  Land's  End,  frooi 
whidi  the  saine  sentinients  are  not  inculcated  in  the  ears  of  the  people. 
"  Gommentators'  are  not  agreed  upon  this  point,"  and  ^'  though  our  : 
translatioa  Is  the  rery  best,  on  the  whole,  that  exists,  yet  in  this 
passage,  the  original  reads  as  follows,'' — is  ttie  current  phraseology  of . 
our  British  ministers. 

One  eonunentator  gently  hints,  that  it  is  ^'not  incapable  of  being 
brought  nearer  to  the  original."  Another  desiderates  "  accuratior  in- 
teipretatio."  A  third  asserts  that  ''  it  is  capable  of  very  great  im- 
provement.'' Doddridge  maintains  that ''  objections  i^alnst  the  Bible 
are  entirely  of  English  growth," — tjt.  arise  out  of  mistranslations, — 
while  nnmbers  subscribe  to  the  desirableness  of  revision  for  the 
porpose  of  ''  silencing  cayillers  and  of  giving  satisfaction  to  pious 
and  learned  Christians." 

Accordingly,  the  press,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  has  been  teeming, 
more  especially  of  late  years,  with  treatises,  discourses,  and  pamphlets, 
upon  the  ^  expediency  of  the  revision  of  the  authorized  version  of  the 
BiUe." 

It  is  not  therefore  a  novel  topic  of  controversy  or  discussion.  No 
considerable  period,  in  £act,  since  the  Christian  era  itself,  has  elapsed 
without  witnessing  its  revival.  But  the  delicacy  and  difficulty  of  the 
task,  be  it  remarked,  is  enhanced,  on  the  publication  of  every  new 
edition. 

For  what  is  the  apparatus  erUicus,  which  the  modem  biblical  critic 
most  possess^the  requirements  absolutely  indispensable  for  the  em- 
endation and  illustration  of  the  sacred  text?  Not  only  must  he  be 
iaouliar  with  the  collation  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  MSS. — ^implying  as 
it  does,  the  mastery  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Oriental  literature, — ^he 
mustbeihorougUy  conversant  with  the  latest  discoveries — ethnogra- 
phieal,  topographical,  geographical,  physical,  scientific,  and  philoso- 
phical, as  well  as  in  the  presentation  of  systematic  theology. 

Has  Dr  Lee,  it  wHl  be  asked,  brought  such  qualifications  to  bear 
upon  the  elucidation  of  the  Sieicred  Scriptures?  It  can  scarce  be 
questioned  by  any  one  competent  to  judge  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
bis  perfocmed  the  arduous  task  he  has  so  successfully  accomplished. 
But  again,  your  edition  id  not  only  public  property  as  soon  as  you 
ofer  the  results  of  your  labours  to  the  world ;  but  as  your  modem 
smhor  conveys  his  sentiments  in  the  vernacular  language,  he  is  liable 
to  be  piUoried  by  the  &r8t  penny-a-lmer,  pamphleteer,  or  sciolist 
tet  oooits  notoriety,  swells  with  spleen,  or  bursts  with  envy.  It 
ntten  not  whether  your  critic  is  a  mere  blunderer  or  a  spiteful  tra- 
doeer^  you  Bxe  stabbed  in  your  tenderest  part, — ^your  Christian  repu- 
tatioa---another  man  that  beheld  the  throst,  may  circulate  the  story, 
pssson  his  way,  and  never  discover  that  it  was  not  you,  but  only 
yenreiigy;  nevertheless,  you  are  wounded,  and  the  ii^ury  birre- 
pindile. 

Netwitfastanding  lite  petty  detraction  to  which  Dr  Lee  has  been 
mbJQcM,  the  sterbif  merits  of  the  performance,  attested  as  these  are 
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by  profesi^ni  6i  dtvlmtj,  aad  leading  Hunisters  of  Tariotu  denondink 
tioiiB,  w«  are  penaaded  will  ultimateljr  secuie  for  it  that  reception  and 
pepolaiity  to  whicli  it  it  so  justly  entitled. 

Bat  we  must  turn  for  a  little  to  the  New  Refermce  Bible  itadf,  aad 
shall  allow  the  editor  to  8i»eak  for  himself  regarding  the  improTements 
•*^-aot  the  least  of  which,  is  the  facility  given  to  consultation  by  the 
niew  method  of  arranging  the  References  under  each  yerae — ^whidi 
attach  its  peculiar  value  to  his  new  edition,  as  he  does  in  the  Fke- 
fsee,  as  follows : — 

'^  In  this  edition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  particular  care  ha^  been  taken 
t6  correct  and  improTe  the  Marginal  References,  all  of  which  hare  been 
Verified  and  revised.  The  result  has  been  the  omission  of  a  great 
many  of  those  phited  in  the  common  editions,  and  the  insertiou  of 
othm  which  appeared  better  adapted  to  illustrate  the  Sacred  Text. 

"  Thinking  that  a  great  accumulation  of  References  tends  to  create  ooa* 
fusion  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  rather  than  elucidation,  the  £ditor  has  been 
studious  to  insert  only  such  as  seemed  really  to  conduce  to  this  end.  The 
number  will,  however,  be  found  to  be  about  Sixty  Thousand. 

'  ^'  In  those  cases  in  which  different  writers  have  related  the  same  facts  or 
discourses^  reference  is  commonly  made  to  only  one  of  these ;  as  on  consult- 
ing sucb  passage  the  reader  will  find  a  reference  to  the  other  parallds. 
This  relates  principally  to  the  Evangelists.  A  considerable  number  of 
Maiginal  Readingii,  which  are  now  known  to  want  good  authority,  and  many 
Maigimd  Renderings  which  appeared  to  be  either  erroneous  or  trifling,  ha?e 
been  omitted.  On  the  whole^  it  is  hoped  that  simplicity  and  ease  of  re- 
ference are  somewhat  promoted  in  the  present  edition ;  and  tiHat  by  the  new 
References  light  will  he  found  to  have  been  cast  on  some  obscure  passages." 

Oar  Ifanits  forbid  anything  like  a  detailed  examination  at  the  60,000 
References  attached  to  this  new  edition,  for  die  purpose  of  rendmng 
it  really  a  ''  self-interpreting  bible."  We  shall  therefore  restrict  our- 
selves to  a  brief  review  of  a  passage  here  and  there,  ranking  in  the 
category  of  a  ''  nodus  vituiice  dignuSf*^  and  conclude  by  pointing  out  a 
few  desiderata  in  a  new  and  improved  edition  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. 

We  turn  to  one  of  these  disputed  passages  which  has  long  foimed 
the  theme  of  angry  discussion  and  captious  cavilling,  viz..  Job  xix. 
25-29 ;  a  passage,  the  new  references  to  which  have  been  olijected  to  by 
newspaper  critics.  Now  what  are  the  facts, — ^whai  are  the  new  refer- 
ences introduced  by  the  present  Editor  ?  Ch.  xlii,  10-17  is  inserted 
as  a  parallel  passage  illustrative  of  v.  25  (ch.  zix.)  And  what  does 
tiiis  amount  to,  more  especially  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
other  references  attached  to  the  same  verse  ?  If  you  peruse  these  par- 
allel passages  you  will  find  that  all  of  them  assert  the  doctrine  of  in- 
dividnal  and  national  redemption.  Redemption  not  only  from  tem- 
poral but,  by  implication  at  least,  from  spiritual  evils  and  calamities. 
Do  we  require  to  repeat  in  the  ears  of  the  adherents  of  Proteslantiim 
that  the  Israelitish  nation  regarded  Jehovah  as  the  Redeemer  ftnm 
the  oppression  of  Egyptian  bondage-^frwn  Babylenish  captivity'  as 
well  as  from  the  galling  yoke  of  foreign  usurpers  of  the  thionejol  the 
''  kingdom  of  God  ?"  And  must  the  biUical  oritic  in  the  i9th  ettitury 
of  the  Christian  era  be  branded  either  witii  igBoranes  «r  iniuny  m^ 
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cause  fonootfi  he  has  directed  the  attention  of  the  UbHeal  stndeiit  to 
the  unchangeable  character  of  the  Father  of  homanitjr  ?  Why  thaf e 
worse  than  the  medieyal  barbarism  that  rejected  a  dericai  aspirant 
because  he  knew  Greek. 

'  If  70a  persist  in  maintaining,  as  some  would  appear  to  do^  that  God 
is  not  the  God  of  providence,  and  that  he  does  not  concern  himself 
with  the  secular  affairs  and  interests  of  his  children, — their  physical 
maladies  and  well-being, — ^you  may  deny  that  /o&,  conscious  of  hia 
own  righteousness  and  uprightness,  professed  his  confidence  that  G€d 
would  redeem  him  out  of  the  depth  of  his  misfortunes  in  this  life,  but  you 
cannot  r^ect  the  doctrine  that  the  children  of  Israel  hung  their  harps 
upon  the  willows  by  BabeFs  streams,  wept  when  they  remembered 
Zion,  and  lived  in  the  hope  of  God  being  their  Redeemer  (torn  captivity* 
Job  might  have  died  upon  his  ash  heap,  it  is  true,  as  thousands  of 
gobd  men  haye  died  and  will  die  again  in  misery.  But  he  is  prepared 
for  such  an  issue.  The  bright  hope  flashes  across  his  mental  vision, 
that  in  ano  Aer  life  if  not  in  this,  when  his  skin  is  wasted  of  his  Ixmes 
and  the  worms  have  done  theur  work,  in  the  tabernacle  of  his  immor- 
tal spirit,  he  shall  see  God. 

Such  critics  ignore  one  of  the  simplest  canons  of  Scriptural  inter- 
pretation, the  recognition,  viz.,  of  a  literal,  as  the  foundation  and  basis 
of  the  higher  and  spiritual  signification  attachable  to  the  phraseology 
of  scripture.  Had  they  attended  to  this  canon  of  interpretation  we 
should  not  have  l)een  called  upon  to  defend  the  references  in  question. 
But  had  Dr  Iice  even  rejected — as  he  has  not— this,  passage  in  evi- 
dence of  the  grand  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Jewish  churcn  was  left  in  comparatiye  ignorance  of  its  true  character 
— for  we  commonly  impute  the  belief  of  the  advent  of  a  Temporal 
prince  and  deliverer  to  the  ancient  Jewish  church, — ^we  should  not 
hare  aflfected  much  surprise.  It  rests  on  sufficient  grounds  dsewhere. 
He  might  have  ranged  orthodox  commentators  on  his  side,  and  he 
would  haTe  disarmed  the  criticisms  of  a  large,  intelligent^  and  growing 
schooL  If  he  has  erred, — ^we  have  littie  doubt  he  has  in  the  estima- 
tion of  most  who  are  habituated  to  regard  particular  phrases  and  pas- 
sages of  scripture  as  the  bulwark  of  their  faith,  erred  on  the  safe  side. 
No  doctrine  inculcated  in  the  passage  is  comfmimised  by  the  new  re- 
ferences,— 1  Corinth.  15,  20,  49,  57,  appear  in  the  new,  equally  as  in 
the  old  edition. 

We  have  already  extended  our  remarks  to  such  a  length  that  we 
cannot  at  present  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  numerous  texts  we 
had  marked  for  discussion,  e.g.  John  x.  1 1.  We  have  not  the  slightest 
conception  of  the  views  of  the  editor  regarding  the  limits  of  the  atone- 
ment,— we  doubt  not  they  coincide  with  the  standards  of  the  church 
—hut  if  we  must  form  our  fudgment  from  the  references  given  upon 
diis  as  well  as  other  paralld  passages,  we  can  come  to  no  other  con- 
dttsion  than  that  his  sentiments  have  been  travestied  by  some  ignorant 
or  splenetic  critic  We  must  apply  the  same  remarks  to  JtAn  x.  30., 
John  viii.  58. 

Will  any  one  seriously  give  credit  to  the  fact  that  120  clergymen 
of  yarioBs  denominations  in  Scotland — divines  many  of  them  distin- 
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gttidi€d  Jbr  thUir  icbdlaiahip  and  eraditi^m— 4iumlar  with  their  BMe^ 
and  the.  (Mmtrovetsies  of  the  age  as  with  honeehold  words— jeaioua 
sQioetiiiiei  to  lUicharitableDess,  of  each  other's  statements  in  point  of 
doctrine^  more  especially  at  a  period  such  as  the  present,  when  the 
pabUc  mind  would  appear  to  be  undergoing  a  transition  upon  po- 
litical as  well  as  ecclesiasticai  topics — ^will  any  one  gi^e  credit  to  the 
faeJLf  we  say,  that  they  have  formed  a  conspiracy  to  mislead  the  people 
into  heresy  and  heterodoxy,  and  have  falsely  subscribed  recomownda- 
tory  notices  of  this  new  edition  of  the  Scnptures,  and  declared  that  the 
references  are  *'  apposite  and  well  chosen,  most  pertinent,  moat  dkcet 
and  appropriate  ?" 

We  confess  to  turning  with  some  anxiety  to  another  stumbling- 
block  to  cavillers,  viz.,  1  John  y.  7,  a  passage  which  is  new  raierally 
acknowledged  to  be  an  interpretation  (see  Home's  Introd.  voL  iv.^  as 
well  as  to  1  John  ii.  23,  printed  in  italics  in  our  authorized  Tersuma, 
but  which  is  now  recegntsed  as  entitled  to  its  proper  place  in  the 
texhu  receptuB.  Might  not  the  editor  therefore  haiFe  iatipdneed  a  mar^ 
ginal  statement  to  that  eflbct  with  all  ^afi^ty  ?  He  has  given  new 
marginal  renderings  in  several  instances  which  strongly  argue  the 
neeessity  of  a  revision  of  Sang  James's  translation.  In  one  instance 
-^-and  no  doubt  there  are  more — viz.,  2  Sam*  xxiv.  9,  the  reader  is 
directed  by  a  parallel  passage  to  1  Chron.  xxL  15,  where  the  numi^en 
are  totally  irreconcUeable. 

.  Again:  there  are  passages  in  which  ttre^tt^orttiM  of  translation  oc- 
cur, which  we  naturally  anticipated  would  have  been  corrected  in  a  new 
edition,  e.  g.  Heb.  x.  28,  but  <<  faith"  is  still  retained  although  '^hi^" 
is  the  translation  of  the  original  {Kvi^.  A  margmal  rendering  is  at-, 
tached  to  Acts  iL  47.    Matth.  zxiiL  24,  stands  unchanged. 

When  you  compare  Heb.  xi.  21,  with  Gen.  xlvii.  31,  you  meet  with  a 
confusion  between  words  which  have  evidently  been  confounded  by  the 
carelessness  of  a  transcriber,  or  the  masoretie  interpreleni  —  sinee 
pafihoH  is  found  both  in  the  Septuagint  and  New  Testament,  wheroas 
fittua&, ''  a  bed,"  is  found  in  Oenesis  instead  of  «iaf(e&  '^  a  vtii£" 

Once  more :  we  have  examined  some  of  the  passages  embracing 
articles  of  commerce  and  objects  of  natural  history,  Ac,  but  have  not 
found  any  marginal  rendering  conective  of  the  acknowledged  mis- 
translations on  those  points ;  0.0.  would  the  editor  have  laid  himself 
open  to  criticism  if  he  had  introduced  ^  OazeHe" — so  favorite  a  meta- 
phorical theme  amongst  oriental  nations— as  a  marginal  rendering 
instead  of  "  Soe"  at  Dent  xii.  15,  Cant  ii.  7  ?  '<  Bhinoceros"  or ""  Buf- 
falo" instead  of  ''  Unicom  "  in  Psahn  xxix.  6  ?  '^  Goats,"  or  other 
shaggy  quadrupeds  msteaa  of  ''  Satyrs"  (Is.  xilL  21)— both  of  which 
are  importations  from  the  region  of  fable? 

There  are  other  desiderata;  one  only  we  shall  mention  at  present, 
viz.  the  propriety  of  attaching  references  to  these  portions  of  Uie  Sa- 
cred Scriptures  charaeteriaed  by  divinely  declarative  and  prophetic 
maledictions,  attesting  their  ^pmtwA  character^  at  least  when  homolo- 
gated by  the  disciples  of  Chnst 

We  have  thus  hfaited  at  some  of  the  deM&Mok  calculated  to  extend 
the  usefialness  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.    Let  it  not 
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be  understood  howetef,  tKat^e  wish  to  deftncl  from  the  meritB  of  tbe 
present  performance.  Far  from  it,  none  know  better  than  the  accom- 
plished editor  the  necessity  of  cautious  procedure  in  effecting  the  sim- 
plest changes  eyen  upon  the  references  to  the  Bible.  We  gratefully 
accept  it  as  the  earnest  and  pledge  of  future  emendations,  and  althougn 
Dr  Lee  has  subjected  himself  to  the  adverse  and  hasty  criticism  of 
presumptuous  because  ignorant  and  unclassical  scholars,  let  him  rest 
assured  that  the  laborious  results  of  his  critical  disquisitions  and^llus- 
trations  have  raised  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  scholarship  of  the 
age  to  the  rank  of  a  Scottish  Bengel  or  a  Bentlej. 


ELEGY  ^-^N  VISITING  THE  GRAVE  OF  FLORA 
MACDONALD  IN  THE  ISLE  OF  SKYE. 

1. 
Far  off  upon  this  western  shore, 
Cold  lies  thy  dost^  thrice  honoured  maid  ; 
Where  the  deep  bioe  sea  with  hollow  roar. 
Through  his  ancient  caverns  grim  and  hoar, 
Keeounds  aloud  for  erermore^- 
Thy  bones  are  low  and  lonely  laid. 
Bleak  rocks  uprear 
Their  gaunt  shapes  here : 
And  the  gloomy,  gloomy  shade, 
Quiraing's  dark  form  hath  made. 
Is  deepened  by  the  parting  ray, 
That  gleams  on  Quires  old  mountuns  gray. 

II. 
Beside  thy  grave  I  muse  alone, 
Where  tall  rank  grass  unheeded  grows — 
With  which  the  wind  makes  a  rustling  moan, 
As  it  sweeps  the  time-worn  burial  stone. 
With  noisome  weeds  and  moss  u*ergrowa — 
For  the  place  no  verdure  knows. 
Oh !  sadly  defaced 
Is  the  stone  that  graced 
The  spot  where  the  noble  sleep — 
Mute  nature  could  but  weep, 
When  ruthless  hands  and  Gothic  breast 
Disturbed  thy  calm  and  peaceful  rest 

rn. 
Enough !  the  deed  may  daim  a  tear^ 
But  in  the  reccnrds  of  the  past 
Thou  hast  left  a  name  to  all  men  deair-— 
And  the  ibot  treads  soft,  thy  low  bed  near, 
More  softly  by  far  that  no  stone  is  here 
To  tell  thy  jrestin^placerrttiy  last. 
A  fitting  spot 
Thy  dust  has  got 
Beneath  this  barren  mound — 
For  here  each  scene  around — 
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Each  caim,  and  cave,  and  rock-oirt  dell 
The  story  of  thy  bniTe  deeds  teU. 

IV. 

Perchance  yon  lonely  creek  I  see-^ 

Where  ocean  rocks  his  aniet  wave, 

And  the  tali  clifis  rise— had  sheltered  thee 

When  thy  tiny  skiff  came  bonnding  free 

Over  the  deep.    Fidelity 

Conld  do  no  moiiB  thy  prinoe  to  save. 

Yon  dreary  deli 

And  the  mystic  well 

Thy  deeds  in  siienoe  tell, 

And  riyet  the  heart-feit  ^wll 

Tlut  makes  one  love  to  luiffer  hen, 

Around  «  spot  so  lone  and  cuear. 

V. 

Strange  memories  o'er  my  bosom  steal, 

Strang  thoughts  come  rnsliing  on  my  soul : 

In  tliis  lonely  spot  the  heart  must  feel 

And  fancies  wild  make  the  cool  head  leeL 

As  by  thy  nameless  grare  I  kneel 

Emotions  rise  without  control : 

The  place  and  hour 

Hare  maffic  power 

To  awe  tne  stoutest  will. 

All  seems  so  lone  and  still— 

And  yonder  rock  with  darkening  frown 

Upon  the  scene  looks  gloomy  down. 

VI. 

And  now  the  sun  has  sunk  in  night, 

Behind  the  Coolin's  crested-grey, 

And  the  Harris  hills  are  scarce  in  sight, 

And  darkness  creeps  up  Quiraing's  luue  height, 

And  chases  from  Quir  the  last  rays  of  light 

That  told  departing  day. 

Dear  spot  farewell—- 

The  mystic  spell 

That  bound  me  here  has  fled— 

I  linger  lone  with  the  dead — 

And  the  place  seems  wilder  and  more  drear, 

And  sounds  more  dismal  meet  my  ear. 

vn. 
Adieu !  but  e^  I  see  again 
This  spot  of  earth  so  bleak  and  bare, 
Or  listen  to  tbedinafua  strain 
The  wild  winds  make  wkh  the  stottnv  mam 
Years  idiall  have  passed,  and  brought  m  their  train 
The  furrowed  brow,  tile  look  of  caret 
But  evermore, 
Asentofyoi«, 
The  stnmgBi'a  foot  shall  tread 
Onthaprsotnetsef  ^dead—  -     .;  - 
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And  stand  as  now  I  atand  alone, 
By  this  old  moas-clad  banal  stone. 

VIII. 
And  is  it  all  that  man  can  claim 
To  lie  like  thee  forgot  dear  maid  ? 
Is  this  to  earn  a  deathless  name  ? 
Is  it  for  this  men  battle  for  iame  ? 
Then  here  their  doom  and  endless  diame 
Are  faithfully  pourtrayed. 
The  cold  wind  blows, 
The  rank  grass  grows 
Around  this  lonely  spot— 
And  such  is  human  lot — 
Forgot  by  all  when  low  we  lie, 
Our  names  unknown  when  once  we  die. 

RONA. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

A  CjfdoptBdia  qfthe  Physical  Scieneea.  Bv  J.  P.  Niobol,  ProHessor  of  Prac- 
tical Astronomy  in  Uie  Uniyersity  of  Glaegow.  London  and  Edinbuigh : 
Richard  Griffin  and  Company.    1857- 

This  volume  is  rery  different  from  those  which  have  hitherto  come  from  the 
pen  of  Professor  Nichol.  The  works  which  have  made  him  the  most  popular 
astronomer  of  the  present  day^  owe  mnch  of  their  popularity  to  other  than 
paielv  sdentific  qiudities.  The  poetry  of  his  genius,  wrapping  up  dry  sub- 
jects m  the  warm  glow  of  imagination,  has  attracted  many  to  scientific  sub- 
jects who  would  otherwise  have  for  ever  remained  ionorant  of  the  most 
remaikable  achievements  in  modem  science.  In  readinfi;  his  works,  it  is 
hard  to  say  which  we  admire  most — ^the  astronomer  or  tne  man  of  genius 
who  can  make  astronomy  so  attractive.  In  the  present  work,  however,  the 
author  presents  himself  to  us  solely  as  a  man  of  science.  And  certainly  no 
stnmger  proof  could  be  given  of  his  great  attainments  than  this  thick  octavo, 
which  every  where  shews  traces  of  his  own  fiwsh  mind.  The  work  was 
very  mudi  needed.  The  laiger  cydopiedias  were  getting  out  of  date,  and 
no  work  could  be  consulted  giving  a  summa^  of  the  results  of  scientific 
research  during  the  last  lew  years.  In  the  compass  of  a  single  volume  we 
have  a  remarlubly  comprehensive  view  of  the  various  departments  of  phy- 
sical science  up  to  the  present  moment  The  editor  has  enjoyed  the  valo- 
able  assistance  of  many  able  coacyutors.  We  have  only  to  mention  the 
names  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  of  Dublin,  Dr  Robertson  of  Armagh,  iW. 
feasor  William  Thomson  of  Ghis^w  College,  and  Professor  Rankin,  also  of 
Glanow,  to  shew  that  the  very  behest  anttiorities  have  contributed  to  ren« 
der  this  (rrclopsBdia  a  fit  representative  of  the  actual  state  of  scienoe. 

Most  of  the  articlea  on  astronomy  and  opdcs  ara  evidently  from  the  pen 
of  Professor  Nichol  himself.  Of  the  fonner,  those  on  Saturn  and  the 
nebnlar  hypothesis  will  be  read  with  pecoliar  interest  It  is  about  ten 
years  since  we  reviewed  in  this  magaaine  Professor  Nichol's  first  work  widi 
special  referenoe  to  the  nebular  hypothesis.  Previously  to  that  period,  he 
was  the  champion  of  the  hypothens  in  thto  country,  but  he  had  staked  the 
whole  matter  on  the  resolntion  fji  some  nebnks  whwh  had  hitherto  resisted 
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letfDlution.  lAn^KonB?%t^la&oof^wiba9bk<^^^ 

consequently,  he  found  himsdf  bound  to  give  in:    la  thfe  siesmt  Tolame, 
howerer,  his  affection  for  the  hypothesis  retunu^  and  his  old  admiration  of 
its  comprehensive  bearings  is  again  pmlsimed.    The  hypothesis  had  been 
sapported  on  two  ffrounoB.    It  was  put  forth  as  the  only  possible  solution 
of  tne  unexplained  umfbrmfties  of  the  ^lar  system  lying  outside  of  the  law 
of  graTttatioii^  and  it  was  also  advocated  on  tho  ground  that  nebulous  matter 
in  the  pooess  of  condensation  was  disooverable  in  the  depths  of  spsce.    It 
wua  tins  last  ground  that  the  discoveries  of  Lord  Rosse  invalidated.    For 
those  faint  patlches  of  light  that  appeared  like  luminous  mist,  were  found, 
when  adequate  power  was  applied,  to  consist  of  distinct  luminous  bodies, 
instead  of  an  equally  diffused  substance  from  which  the  stars  were  supposed 
to  be  gradually  condensed.    Professor  Nichol,  however,  ingeniously  gets 
over  the  difficultv,  in  this  rolume,  by  supposing  that  the  distinct  bodies,  of 
which  the  nebule  consist,  may  be  only  agglomerations  of  this  nebulous 
matter  in  its  uncondensed  state.    And  tms  idea  is  supported  by  the  &ct  that 
the  rings  of  Satuni  are  almost  demonstrably  shewn  to  consist  of  nebulous 
matter.    The  ring  recently  discovered,  throws  much  light  on  this  subject, 
as  well  as  the  researches  of  M.  Otto  Struve,  who  has  shewn  that  there  is  a 
eiadual  approximation  of  the  rings  to  the  body  of  Saturn,  as  if  the  central 
body  was  about  to  absorb  them  into  ita  mass.    Thne  new  lights  on  the 
subject  are  exceedingly  interesting,  and  ought  to  be  weighed  witliout  anv 
fear  of  embracing  the  hypothesiB,  should  facts  warrant  it     It  would  be  botn 
absurd  and  mlsc&evous  to  admit,  in  any  measure,  the  validity  of  the  argu« 
ment  of  Laplace,  that  there  would  be  no  need  of  a  God  if  we  could  trace  the 
formation  of  worlds  to  this  hypothesis.    The  necessity  of  a  God  would  not 
be  in  the  least  degree  lessenea.    On  the  contrary,  his  wisdom  and  glory 
would  only  be  enhanced  by  the  admission  of  such  an  hypothesis.    It  is, 
therefore,  to  be  regretted  that  many  well  intentioned  defenders  of  Christi* 
fmity  have  opposed  the  nebular  hypothesis  on  grounds  which  would  make 
every  goneralization  of  science  a  loss  to  theology,  and  an  alignment  against 
the  necessity  of  a  Creator  and  an  All-wise  Governor.    We  are  glad  to  find, 
that  the  work,  as  a  whole,  is  written  in  a  spirit  becoming  the  reverential  cfaa- 
xaoter  of  a  priest  of  sdenoe  interpvetating  6od*s  works  to  his  feUow-men. 
The  work  must  prove  Talnable  as  a  text-book  both  in  school  and  college. 


TkiB  Striking  (ff  the  FUirs  in  Scotland,  What  is  to  be  done  ?'  Br  Geonos 
Patbbson,  Author  of  ^  Historical  Account  of  the  Fiars  in  Scotland.'* 
Edinburgh :  Myles  Macphail. 

Mr  Pateiwm  shows  very  clearly  in  his  able  and  snegestiTs  ijaraptilet,  the 
awkwardness  and  unfeiraess  caused  by  the  present  mode  of  striking  the  Ftaia, 
and  the  propriety  of  an  alteration.  This  is  a  subject  to  which  the  learned  au- 
thor has  devoted  a  ^reat  deal  of  attention,  of  which  he  has  given  ample  pioef  in 
a  former  publication.  When  we  consider  the  very  material  fluctuation  of 
increase,  to  which  the  clergy  are  conseonentl^p  exposed— the  feet  that  their 
interests  are  in  danger  of  sufiering  by  the  ui^ff  of  competing  claiflis  and 
the  very  partial  luiture  of  the  process  through  which  the  striking  of  the 
average  is  arrived  at — we  are  not  surprised  that  no  little  dtsoontent  siiould 
be  felt,  and  that  a  crowing  desire  for  the  application  of  some  e£Rcient  remedy 
is  felt  by  the  parties  more  especially  interested.  Mr  Paterson  forcibly  nr- 
MB,  as  demanded  by  justice,  the  extention  of  the  period  now  used  for  stiik- 
mg  tiie  averagea— pomting  out  the  flbct — ^patent  to  fdl  who  bestow  a.  xno- 
tnent*s  thought  upon  the  subject— that  the  average  of  the  tranflaotions  of  but 
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one-third  of  the  whole  year  caonot  be  held  as  eqaitaUe— -thai  moroyer,  that 
beiDg  the  period  darix^  which  ptioes  aire  almost  iltvariaibly  lower  than  in  the 
following  months,  and  also  that  more  Fiara  than  one  oaght  to  be  strack— 
the  clergy  being  by  Act  of  Parliament  entitled  to  the  higheH  Fiar  prices 
that  may  be  struck.  The  objection  that  may  be  nxged  by  tenants  who  have 
made  payment  by  the  Fiars  a  matter  of  volantary  compact,  is  ablv  disposed 
of— while  the  pamphlet  is  comprehensive  in  itself  and  evidently  dictated 
by  mature  consideration  of  the  sulject,  points  out  a  method  of  remedy,  for 
whidi  the  aathor  suggests,  fiiiling  any  other  method  of  redreaa,  an  Act  of 
Pailiaroent  should  be  demanded,  as  the  uUma  ratio*  The  clergy  and  others 
interssted  cannot  but  feel  greatly  indebted  to  Mr  Paterson  in  ue  time  and 
atteotioD  he  has  devoted  to  this  important  topic. 


TakB  qfthe  Borden^  Vol,  L    Edinburgh :  Moodie  and  Lothian. 

The  republication  of  the  Tales  of  the  Borders  in  a  portable  form  and 
carefully  edited,  cannot  but  command  an  extensive  sale ;  the  object  of  the 
talented  editor,  who  was  also  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  Tales,  is  to  make 
a  judicious  selection  from  tlie  laiger  work«  and  also  to  introduce  a  few  papers 
from  various  authors  so  as  to  lend  a  degree  of  novelty  even  to  readers  who 
have  perused  the  Tales  when  they  first  appeared,  and  as  an  inducement  to  them 
to  place  them  on  the  shelves  of  their  uDraries.  It  is  gratifvine^  to  be  able 
to  speak  well  of  a  work  of  fiction,  for  in  the  Tales  of  the  Borders  there  is 
nothing  to  offend  the  most  fiistidious,  or  to  raise  the  blush  in  the  cheek  of 
mnocenoe ;  they  are  pervaded  throughout  by  a  genuine  religious  spirit ; 
there  is  no  scoffing  at  things  sacred ;  on  the  oontrwry,  whenever  the  obser- 
vances of  religion  are  the  subject  of  topic,  they  are  approached  in  a  reveren- 
tial spirit  and  with  due  appreciation.  There  is  moreover  a  healthful  morality 
pervading  these  tales,  ana  as  the  young  mind  must  have  some  imaginative 
food  to  ^&di  upon,  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  recommend  a  work  which  is 
not  only  calculated  to  strengthen  virtuous  resolutions,  but  also  to  inspire  a 
love  for  social  religion  witlu>ut  that  gloominess  of  ai^ect  with  which  it  is 
BO  unhappily  associated. 

The  present  volume,  in  addition  to  three  tales  by  Wilson,  contains  also 
contributions  from  the  late  Hugh  Miller,  Profeasmr  Gillespie  of  St  Andrews, 
Alexander  Campbell,  and,  though  last  not  least,  Alexander  Le^hton,  the  ac- 
complished editor  of  the  present  edition. 


EkcMcity, 

We  understand  that  Mr  Morrison,  Dentist,  Edinbuigh,  has  discovered  the 
perfect  application  of  Electricity  as  an  anessthetic — in  other  words,  depriv- 
ing any  oxgaoic  pert  of  life,  and  consequently  of  feeling,  in  suigiod  opera- 
tbna. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  INTBLLIGENCE. 


PrmfOa^Um^—Tht  Earl  of  Fife  has 
|yresented  the  Rev.  Thomas  Annan  to 
the  chnrdi  and  pariah  of  Keith..  The 
noble  Earl  is  to  present  the  Rev.  James 
Adam,  minister  of  Monqnhitter^  to  the 
chnrch  and  parish  of  NewhiUsy  raeant 
bjr  the  death  of  the  Ear.  James  Allan* 

Pr«tMta(ion^-The  Rev.  John  Law- 
rie,  assistant  in  St  Enoch's  Chnreh, 
Glasffow,  has  been  presented,  by  Lady 
Macdonald  Lockhart  of  Lee  and  Cam- 
wath,  to  the  church  and  parish  of  Lib- 
berton,  yaeant  by  the  death  of  the  late 
Rev.  Dr  Cnik. 

Paruh  of  Aberdour.^CaptBon  Ding- 
waD  Fordyce  of  Brocklay,  the  patron, 
is  to  issue  a  presentation  to  this  pariah 
in  fAToor  of  the  Rer.  Mr  Wilson  of  Sa^ 
voch. 

HotuUm  Porisft^— The  Rer.  a.  S. 
Bums,  minister  of  Newton-on-Ayr,  has 
been  presented  to  the  ehnrch  and  piurish 
of  Houston. 

AbboUKaa.^the  Presbytery  of  Kirk- 
caldy met  in  Abbotshall  Chnrch,  on 
Thiursday  the  dtii  inst,  for  the  puipoee 


of  moderating  a  call  in  hYoar  of  the 
Rev.  John  Duncan,  to  be  assistant  msA 
sueoeasor  to  the  Rev.  John  Blaclde. 
The  Rev.  Mr  Bipwn,  Scoonie,  presided 
and  preached. 

Degree  of  2)  J>^-The  Univeraity  of 
Glasgow  bias  conferred  the  dmoe  id 
Doctor  of  Divinity  on  the  Rev.  Thomaa 
Buchanan  of  Metii^^en— a  weU-meriied 
oompUment  fb  one  of  the  moet  learned 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Appointment,  —  The  Rev.  James 
Markland  has  been  appcHnted  minister 
of  the  Chapel  of  Gartmore,  in  tiie  Pres- 
bytei7  of  Dumblane,  and  parish  of 
Port  of  Menteith. 

Died,  at  23  Great  King  Street,  oirdie 
2d  instant,  the  Rev.  Dr  Steven,  minister 
of  Trinity  College  Paridis  in  tbe  six^ 
first  year  of  his  age. 

Died,  at  the  Bridge  of  AOan,  on  the 
25th  instant,  tbe  Rev.  John  Gampbdl, 
mmister  of  Selkirk. 

Died,  at  the  Manse  of  KinguaBie>  In- 
vemess-sliire,  on  the  27th  instant,  aged 
thirty,  the  Rev.  Alex.  Cameron,  A.M. 
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INDIA:— PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  FUTURE. 

(Caniinued  from  pctge  144.) 

Thi  tale  of  Christian  progrees  in  India  fills  but  a  scanty  page  in  its 
history.  In  a  country  where  for  nearly  four  thousand  years,  religion 
has  played  a  part  the  most  prominent,  and  where  so  much  of  what 
constitutes  its  annals  resolves  into  the  strifes  and  struggles  of  faith ;  the 
light  of  the  purest  creed,  that  ever  dawned  on  the  world,  has  scarcely 
yet  penetrated.  If,  however,  by  the  help  of  the  learned  researches, 
that  are  making  into  India's  **  Past,"  we  are  now  able  to  **  read  its 
annals  right,"  we  may  chance  to  stumble  on  the  answer  to  the  question, 
Hov  has  it  come  to  pass  that  while  the  West  received  and  welcomed 
the  Missionaries  of  the  Cross,  the  East,  with  all  its  civilization  and. 
learning,  should  have  presented  so  insuperable  a  barrier  to  its  progress? 
Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  we  may  find,  as  we  have  already  hinted, 
that  we  at  least  approach  an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  that  has 
arrested  so  much  attention,  by  applying  to  the  Hindus  the  language  of 
the  Apostle  to  the  "  men  of  Athens :"  **  I  perceive  that  in  all  things 
ye  are  too  superstitious,"  and  reaching  this  explanation,  the  door  may  at 
length  be  opened  up  to  us  in  providence,  by  which  the  blessings  of 
Christianity  are  to  brighten  the  days  of  India's  "  Future."  Yet  true  it 
is,  that  India  was  one  of  the  earliest  countries  visited  by  the  light  of  the 
gospel  Modem  researches  are  more  and  more  strengthening  the  belief, 
that  a  part  of  the  Tribe  of  Manasseh,  which  was  carried  into .  captivity 
hy  Nebuchednezzar,  wandered  by  sea  to  the  coasts  of  Malabar,  or 
found  their  way  by  an  easier  route  through  Afghanistan  and  tbe  Puu- 
janb ;  and  the  visit  of  an  Apostle  to  those  of  the  lost  sheep  of  the  House 
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of  Israeli  who  had  wandered  too  far  to  the  eastward  of  Babylon  to 
return  to  Mount  Zion^  finds  an  appropriate  and  interesting  place  in  the 
history  of  Christianity.  That  India  was  honoured  by  the  labours  of  the 
Apostle  Thomas  as  early  as  the  year  A.D.  51,  is  certainly  no  way  an 
impossible  or  improbable  story  ;  although  we  may  have  some  difficulty 
in  stretching  our  faith  to  the  tale  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  at  the 
instigation  of  the  priests  of  a  religion,  which  in  these  days,  as  at  pre- 
sent, regarded  Heaven  as  a  palace  with  many  doors,  at  which  all  may 
enter.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  when  the  coasts  of  India  were 
visited  by  Europeans  at  a  far  later  period  in  history,  a  colony  of  Jews 
was  found  established  upon  thena,  and  existing  distinct  from  the  native 
and  Christian  population.  '*  The  travels  of  St  Thomas,  his  success  in 
founding  a  Christian  Church,  of  which  both  Jews  and  Brahmins  became 
converts ;  his  establishing  hirose}f  at  Martapan*  the  seat  of  a  far  famed 
HipdiU  temple,  are  said  to  b«  artielea  of  faith  among  the  Christians  of 
the  Malabar  and  Coromandel  coasts,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  shake, 
and  hazardous  to  deny.  It  is  said  by  Eusebius,  that  the  patriarch  of 
India  sat  in  the  Council  of  Nice  in  325 ;  and  the  celebrated  Athanasius, 
of  Alexandria,  much  about  the  same  period,  sent  a  bishop,  named 
Frumentius,  to  rule  over  the  Indian  Church,  who  occupied  for  many 
years  its  Episcopal  throne,  and  made  many  converts,  and  these,  not  as  in 
after  days,  from  among  the  lower  classes,  but  from  amoq^  tbe  Bsahmins 
and  the  higher  and  more  influential  orders.  In  the  fiflh  century,  a  colony 
of  Syrian  Christians,  headed  by  a  bishop  from  Antioch,  arrived  in  India, 
who  must  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the  work  of  proselytising 
the  Hindus,  as  to  this  day,  the  ecclesiastical  fkbric  which  they  erected, 
Biay  be  traced."* 

If  the  Christian  Church,  at  its  very  fountain  head,  was  early  distracted 
hj  the  divisions,  that  unhappily  found  their  way  within  it,  it  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected,  that  in  India  it  should  preserve  its  unity  of 
faith  and  worship ;  and  here  also,  whilie  permitted  to  pray  in  greater 
peace  than  was  enjoyed  by  their  brethren  in  the  west,  the  beauty  of  the 
picture^  which  ought  to  have  been  exhibited,  was  marred  by  contentions 
among  themselves,  doubtless  imported  from  the  seats,  from  which  their 
clergy  derived  their  ecclesiastical  functions  and  authority.  The  labours 
of  Frumentius  are  said  to  have  been  productive  of  but  little  effect  in 
healing  these  dissensions ;  and  when  at  length  a  sturdier  reformer  was 
found  in  Mar  Thomas— originally  an  Armenian  merchant  by  profession, 
— an  Arian  in  faith,  but  a  man  of  singular  tact  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  the  greatest  difficulties  attended  the  work.  The  arrival  of  the 
Christian  colony  from  Syria  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a  happy 
event  for  the  early  days  of  the  Christian  Church  in  India.  While  the 
great  errand  of  those  pious  colonists  was  to  introduce  the  knowledge  of 
the  gospel,  their  services  of  a  more  strictly  called  secular  character,  se- 
cured to  them  many  valuable  spiritual  immunities  from  the  native 
princes.  A  memoir,  presented  within  these  twenty  years  by  Captain 
Swainston  of  the  Madras  Establishment,  to  the  Royd  Asiatic  Society 
of  Great  Britain,  brings  us  acquainted  with  these  immunities  ;  and  dis- 
*  Bryce's  Native  Education  in  India,  p.  204. 
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phys  a  picture  of  the  temporal  sceptre  swayed  by  a  Hindu  sovereign, 
who  in  gratitade  for  the  substantial  secular  benefits  bestowed  on  him  by 
the  fbreignen,  who  had  settled  on  his  shores,  confided  the  spiritual  to  a 
Christian  bishop,  to  rule  in  peace  over  such  of  his  subjects,  as  had  re- 
ceived  his  &ith  and  acknowledged  his  authority.  Thanks  to  Captain 
Swainston,  the  Christian  traditions,  that  had  so  long,  yet  doubtfully, 
told  us  how  nearly  the  realms  of  Brahma  had  been  to  coming  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Cross,  at  the  very  time,  when  under  Constantine  it 
was  first  floating  over  the  imperial  eagles  of  Rome,  have  received  a  con- 
firmation redolent  with  lessons,  that  may  prove  most  useful  to  the  power 
that  now  reigns  paramount  throughout  them.  The  introduction  of  the 
Gospel  into  India  by  the  first  Missionaries  who  came  to  preach  it,  ap«' 
pean  to  have  been  gentle  and  easy ;  a;nd  they  seem  to  have  encoun- 
tered  no  fiery  persecution  in  the  good  work  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
They  spread  a  knowledge  of  their  creed  among  the  natives,  organized 
churches  from  among  their  Hindu  converts,  and  traces  of  their  piouff 
labours  still  remain.  But  falling  into  great  disorder  firom  the  lack  of 
ecclesiastical  guidance,  the  Christians  of  St  Thomas  attracted  the  notice, 
and  the  commiseration  of  the  Nestorian  Patriarch  of  Babylon ;  and 
under  his  auspices  the  Nestorian  Church  arose  in  A.  D.  825,  and  con. 
tinued  for  a  long  time  to  prosper,  governed  by  a  succession  of  bishops 
who  were  distinguished  for  their  piety  and  their  learning.  Exposed  at 
length  to  the  inroads  of  a  rival  faith,  which  carried  its  creed  in  the 
one  hand^  and  the  sword  to  enforce  belief  in  it,  in  the  other,  it  fell  into 
a  state  of  great  weakness,  if  not  of  lamentable  corruption. 

The  irruption  of  Alexander  of  Macedon  into  India  occurred  three 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  from  that  period  until  five 
hundred  yean  afler  that  time,  the  realms  of  Brahma  were  but  little 
disturbed  by  foreign  aggression.  At  length,  however,  there  burst  on 
them  a  race  of  robbers,  who  although  for  a  time  plundering  the  East  of 
its  riches,  only  to  return  beyond  the  Indus,  to  enjoy  its  spoils  amidst  the 
mountain  fastnesses  of  Affghanistan,  did  at  last  settle  down  in  giving  to 
the  creed  of  the  Arabian  prophet  a  more  permanent  place  and  habitation. 
Mahomet,  when  he  appeared  on  the  stage  on  which  he  was  to  play  so 
remarkable  a  part  in  the  world  alike  of  paganism  and  Christianity,  and 
to  influence  so  deeply  the  destinies  of  India,  found  his  own  countrymen 
in  a  state  of  semi.barbarism,  and  independent  alienation  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  wandering  like  their  Ishmaelitish  forefathei*s  over  wide  and 
^reary  deserts, — at  least  all  beyond  the  sea- coasts  of  their  country :  and 
living  under  tents,  which  constituted  the  only  moveable  cities  in  which 
they  dwelt, — a  state  of  social  existence  that  promised  anything  but  the 
conquests  that  awaited  them  in  after  ages,  and  to  a  great  degree  reward- 
ed their  valour  and  fanaticism  in  the  lifetime  of  the  Prophet  himself. 
The  Arabs,  with  no  apparent  bond  of  policy,  or  allegiance  to  any  chief, 
chosen  or  hereditary,  as  the  head  paramount  in  their  state,  were  yet 
enabled  to  unite  at  this  period,  as  if  by  the  wand  of  some  potent 
wizard ;  and  with  the  banner,  '*  There  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Ma- 
lH)met  is  his  Prophet,"  floating  over  their  heads,  and  the  sword  to  en. 
'^i^  obedience  in  their  sturdy  grasp,  they  went  forth  conquering  and  to 
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conquer.  A  simple-^and  perhaps  a  not  ubnatural  worship^-of  the  stan, 
which  in  Arabia  shine  with  extraordinary  lustre^  and  serve  as  friendly 
and  protecting  guides  through  its  trackless  deserts,  and  a  state  of  morals, 
as  unchecked  in  its  licentiousness  by  religion  as  by  laws«  distingtushed 
the  countrymen  of  Mahomet.  Yet  on  the  lessons  of  an  almost  un- 
known  Jew  to  the  camel  driver  of  Mecca  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of 
6od>  did  the  cunning  and  ambitious  pupil  build  the  extraordinary  do. 
minion  and  permanence,  if  not  of  his  house  and  dynasty,  at  least  of  his 
faith.  The  feat  peradventure  was  the  more  easily  achieved,  that  amidst 
the  discordant  creeds  that  by  this  time  had  inundated  alike  the  Chris- 
tian and  the  pagan  worlds,  the  new  confession  of  faith  was  the  only  one 
most  nearly  approaching  to  Catholic,  and  most  likely,  as  it  speedily 
proved,  to  rally  around  its  teacher  fitting  instruments  to  work  out  the  pur- 
poses of  his  more  worldy  ambition.  Nor  was  the  state  of  the  religious 
world  the  only  circumstance  favourable  to  the  Arabian  prophet.  The  old 
and  once  mighty  empire  of  Rome  was  falling  into  pieces  before  the  vast 
hordes  that  had  issued  from  beyond  the  Danube,  and  the  forests  of  Scandi- 
navia, and  towards  the  west  and  north  the  road  to  conquest  was  thus  open 
and  easy,  and  Africa,  Spain,  and  even  France  and  Germany,  were  trod- 
den in  due  time  by  the  feet  of  the  Arabian  fanatics.  It  was,  however, 
towards  the  East,  that  the  widest,  and  most  inviting  field  opened  to 
their  zeal  and  ambition.  The  cold  and  lifeless  religion  of  Persia,  with 
no  popular  attachment  and  no  power  of  arms  to  support  it,  fell  an  easy 
prey  before  the  ''Commanders  of  the  Faithful,"  and  the  way  was 
opened  up  to  the  creed  of  Mahomet  to  take  root  in  countries,  where  the 
aword,  that  was  ever  ready  to  propagate  its  doctrines,  was  perhaps  for 
this  purpose  at  least  but  little  required.  It  was  through  Persia,  that  it 
penetrated  to  India  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  ;  first  at- 
tempting to  force  a  passage  through  Bactria  and  Cabul,  but  latterly  mors 
successful  in  finding  one  on  the  southern  frontiers,  and  penetrating 
through  Sindh.  A  singular  mixture  of  ferocity  and  toleration, 
amounting  often  to  magnanimity,  marked  the  progress  of  the  Arabs  in 
their  Indian  crusades,  when  obeying  the  edicts  that  had  gone  forth  from 
the  commander  of  the  faithful.  The  offered  alternative  was  the  recep- 
tion of  the  creed  of  Islam,  or  the  payment  of  a  stipulated  tribute,  in 
acknowledgement  of  allegiance  to  its  supreme  pontiff,  and  death  or 
slavery  awaited  those,  who  refused  to  choose  between  these  evils.  The 
payment  of  the  tribute  demanded  secured  indeed  the  conquered 
countries  in  their  former  privileges  and  in  their  old  religion ;  and  the 
sovereign  generally  retained  his  territories  as  a  tributary  prince.  Mr 
Elphinstone,  in  his  History  of  India,  tells  us  of  a  case  of  casuistry,  on 
which  Mahomet  Casim,  the  first  Mahometan  leader  who  crossed  the 
Indus,  found  it  necessary  to  demand  the  decision  of  the  Mussulman 
pope  and  the  sacred  college,  and  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  compare  the 
incident  with  transactions  arising  at  a  future  and  far  distant  period  in 
the  history  of  India,  and  under  what  has  been  esteemed  a  more  tolerant 
creed.  Says  this  able  and  interesting  historian,  "in  the  towns  that 
were  stormed  the  temples  had  been  razed  to  the  ground,  religious  wor- 
ship had  been  forbidden,  and  the  lands  and  stipends  of  the  Brahmins 
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had  been  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  state.  To  reverse  these  acts 
when  onee  performed^  seemed  a  more  direct  concession  to  idolatry  than 
merely  abstaining  fbm  interference^  and  Casim  avowed  himself  un- 
certain what  to  do.  The  answer  was^  that  as  the  people  of  the  town  in 
question  had  paid  tribute,  they  were  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of 
subjects  ;  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  rebuild  their  temples  and  per- 
form their  rites ;  that  the  land  and  money  of  the  Brahmins  should  be 
restored  ;  and  that  3  per  cent,  on  the  revenue  which  had  been  allowed 
to  them  by  the  Hindu  government  should  be  continued  by  the  Mussul- 
man."* 

The  conquests  of  the  first  Mahometan  invader  of  India  were  wrested 
from  his  successors  in  less  than  two  centuries,  by  the  Hindu  Princes, 
who  had  combined  for  their  expulsion,  and  who  retained  their  faith  and 
their  independence  for  nearly  500  years.     That  the  Arabs  should  have 
so  early  and  easily  lost  what  they  had  so  gallantly  gained  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Indus,  may  appear  difficult  to  explain ;  but  we  may  bear 
in  mind,  that  the  triumphs  of  an  invader  marching  under  the  banner  of 
'*  One  God,"  and  ''  One  Prophet,"  might  be  easy  among  a  people  like 
the  Persians,  who  divided  the  government  of  the  world  between  a  Good, 
and  an  £vil  Spirit,  and  might  be  enlisted  without  much  difficulty,  in 
the  service  of  the  former.     In  India,  the  popular  faith  and  its  priesthood 
presented  more  formidable  obstacles  ;  and  the  very  horror  of  change,  and 
the  virtue  of  passive  obedience,  for  both  of  which,  the  Hindus  hc^  been 
for  ages  distinguished,  might  have  come  among  them  to  the  defence  of 
the  idtar  and  the  throne.'     Accordingly,  encountering  such  a  vulgar  re- 
ligion, as  that  of  Brahma,  the  progress  of  the  Mahometan  faith  in  India 
was  comparatively  slow,  and  it  was  compelled  to  assume  a  more  tolerant 
and  merciful  character,  than  in  theory  belonged  to  it.     The  real  foun. 
der,  however,  of  the  Mahometan  empire  in  India,  was  the  son  of  a 
Turkish  slave,  who,  escaping  from  Khorasan,  fotmd  a  refuge  and  a  king- 
dom in  Ghuzni,  a  stronghold  in  the  country  of  the  Affghans,  where  at 
the  distance  of  nearly  ten  centuries,  the  armies  of  a  Christian  power  are 
now  advancing  to  protect  the  descendants  of  Mahmud,  who  had  scarcely 
seated  himself  on  the  throne,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Sultan,  when 
India  was  subjected  by  him  to  a  series  of  irruptions,  compared  with 
which  in  bloodshed,  pillage,  and  rapine,  that  of  the  Greeks  under  Alex- 
ander is  not  once  to  be  named.   To  the  "  expeditions"  of  Sultan  Mahmud 
of  Ghuzni,  Mr  Elphinstone  has  devoted  a  highly  interesting  chapter  in 
his  History  of  India,  in  which  we  are  told,  that  the  independence  and 
the  religion  of  the  Hindu  sovereigns  were  now  seriously  threatened ;  and 
the  Rajahs  of  Lahore,  Delhi,  and  Canouj,  entered  into  a  powerful  con- 
federacy to  withstand  the  inroads  of  the  Sultan.     They  were  defeated 
one  after  another,  by  Mahmud^  who,  it  appears,  led  a  truly  fighting 
life  of  it — at  one  time  on  the  bcuiks  of  the  Indus  or  Ganges,  and  at  an- 
other on  those  of  the  Oxus  and  the  Caspian.    The  plunder  of  Canouj,  the 
Palibothra  of  the  Greeks,  represented  as  the  richest  and  most  magni^cent 
city  in  India,  was  carried  off  to  enrich  and  embellish  the  capitaJ  of  the 

>  Histoiy  of  India,  Vol.  I,  p.  (08.  *  Elphinatoiie^B  History  of  India,  Vol.  U 
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Aifghan  Chief;  and  the  Rajah  of  all  Bharata  was  left  a  tributary  to  the 
power^  that  ruled  at  Ghuzni ;  but,  saving  the  payment  of  the  stipulated 
black  mail>  independent  in  everything  that  entered  into  Hindu  polity, 
civil  or  religious.  The  spoils  of  Somnat,  on  the  shores  of  Gutcb — a  city 
boasting  of  the  richest  and  most  sacred  temple  in  India,  contributed  no 
less  to  embellish  the  mountain  fortress  of  Ghuzni,  from  which  its  ravBgen 
issued^  and  to  which,  when  laden  with  plunder,  they  retreated ;— -the 
Punjaub  alone,  of  all  the  conquered  provinces  of  Mahraud,  being  folly 
annexed  to  the  Affghan  empire,  in  punishment  of  the  perfidy  of  its 
Raja. 

Had  the  founder  of  the  House  of  Ghuzni  entered  India  to  conquer  and 
annex,  he  would  doubtless  have  been  more  successful  than  he  was,  or 
seemed  desirous  to  be,  in  converting  its  heathen  population  to  the  creed 
of  the  Goran.  But  Mahmud,  to  do  him  justice,  was  no  ^atic  or  bigot ; 
and  as  it  happened,  his  ''  expeditions"  into  India  only  exasperated  the 
Hindu  Rajahs  and  Priesthood,  as  it  emptied  their  exchequers,  and  robbed 
their  temples,  while  his  return  to  his  capital  encouraged  them  to  nbd 
against  the  supremacy  he  had  aifected  to  establish.  Hispolicy«  and  that 
of  his  race — if  policy,  it  can  be  called,  of  leaving  behind  him  viceroys, 
oflen  the  conquered  Hindu  Rajahs  themselves,  to  rule  in  his  name, — raised 
up  restless  and  ambitious  chiefs,  each  independent  of  the  other ;  and  as 
one  called  him  from  beyond  the  Indus,  to  punish  a  rebellion  in  the 
Guzerat,  another  was  in  arms  against  his  authority  in  the  Punjaub. 
Investiture  from  the  Caliphs — the  commanders  of  the  Faithful— did  not 
always  secure  to  the  Sultan  who  obtained  it,  the  obedience  of  the  Mus- 
sulman chiefs  then  selves.  The  wars  in  which  the  Houses  of  Ghuzni, 
Ghor,  Timour,  and  Baber  were  engaged,  had  in  truth  little  of  the  reli- 
giou8  to  mark  them.  Elphinstone  tells  us  of  but  one  Delhi  eovereigD, 
who  persecuted  his  Hindu  subjects  for  conscience  sake ;  and  who  appears 
to  have  been  himself  a  sincere  and  honest  bigot  to  Islam  ;  and  the  his- 
torian adds,  that  his  own  Mollahs  were  opposed  to  his  measures.  The 
House  of  Ghuzni  was  supplanted  by  rival  dynasties,  founded  genemlly 
by  some  fortunate  and  daring  slave,  who  had  served  about  the  person  of 
the  reigning  prince,  had  won  his  confidence,  and  had  not  hesitated  to 
rise  by  his  assassination  to  his  throne.  The  name  of  Mahmud  of 
Ghuzni — if  less  known  in  the  history  of  India,  was  not  eclipsed  at  least  in 
the  regions  of  Transoxiana,  Bactria,  and  Affghanistan,  by  those  of  Zheng- 
his  Khan,  Tamerlane  or  Baber  themselves ;  and  his  reputation  as  the 
patron  of  learning  and  the  fine  arts — his  patronage  of  Ferdousi  the  poet, 
doubtless  go  far  to  justify  the  regard  in  which  he  appears  to  have  been 
held.  There  are  found,  indeed,  throughout  all  the  sanguinary  annals  of 
these  countries,  at  the  time  of  which  we  treaty  the  most  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  an  ambition  on  the  part  of  their  so vereigns>  to  distinguish 
themselves  not  more  as  the  conqueron  of  the  worlds  then  as  expert,  and 
versed  in  the  learning,  such  as  it  was,  that  was  the  fashion  of  the  day ; 
and  when  we  turn  to  the  more  properly  called  internal  or  domestic 
affairs  of  these  barbarous  Moguls,  when  resting  from  their  marauding  ex- 
peditions, and  enjoying  the  pleasures  and  luxuries  of  such  capitals,  as 
were  then  the  cities  of  Ghuzni,  Samarcand,  and  Bochara ;  pictures  are 
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j^resented  to  us,  which  at  this  day,  and  among  our  highly  civilized  and 
enJjghten«d  tdvea,  have  found  a  humble  counterpart  in  the  literary  unions 
and  convenaeiones,  that  distinguish  our  Ulbster  Hall  gatherings,  and 
Philosophic  Institutions. 

It  was  under  Sultan  Baber,  that  the  Ms^ometans  may  be  regarded  as 
hating  feirly  squatted  down  in  India;  and  under  the'most  celebrated 
of  his  successors  Acbar,  the  empire  of  the  Moguls  may  be  regarded  as 
hsFing  reached  its  culminating  point.  By  this  time  the  messengers  of 
the  Gospel  had  found  their  way  to  A^,  then  the  capital  of  the  Mogul. 
Rome  had  sent  forth  her  emissaries  over  northern  India,  Thibet,  and 
China.  There  was  no  court  into  which  her  Priests  did  not  find  their 
way ;  but  circumstances  combined  to  defeat  their  arts  to  extend  their 
spiritual  dominion,  *•  If  at  times,"  says  a  writer  on  this  subject,  "  they 
appeared  successful  in  sapping  belief  in  the  ancient  creeds,  where  most 
they  sought  to  ingratiate  themselves — in  the  palaces  of  reigning  Rajahs 
and  Emperors — ^they  were  aided  by  no  external  events  that  could  help 
them  to  carry  on  the  Reformation  ;  and  neither  the  faith  of  Brahma  nor 
of  Mahomet  felt  the  impression  that  they  made.  The  philosophical 
wepticism  of  Acbar ;  peHiaps  his  jealousy  of  Mahomet,  and  his  ambition 
to  rank  himself  as  a  prophet  or  vicegei-ent  of  God,  gave  them  a  glim- 
mering of  hope,  that  they  had  found  a  Constantino  on  the  throne  of  the 
Mogul ;  and  the  £mperor  directing  prayers  to  be  offered  up  in  the  name 
of  Jetu,  and  one  of  his  own  household  to  be  instructed  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Ingd,  were  events  not  to  be  lightly  esteemed.  But  before  they 
ripened  into  anything  like  maturity,  Acbar  had  yielded  the  sceptre  to 
his  successor,  who  soon  plunged  into  the  blindest  submission  to  the  pro* 
phet,  and  the  most  fiery  zeal  to  maintain  the  doctrines  of  the  Goran. 
Yet  this  particular  page  in  the  history  of  the  great  Acbar,  which  treats 
of  his  religious  opinions,  and  the  changes  they  underwent,  whether  con- 
wientious  or  capricious,  is  not  without  its  instruction.  It  serves  to 
correct,  or  at  least  to  modify,  an  opinion  too  hastily  taken  up,  that  such 
is  the  religious  bigotry  of  the  Mussulman,  that  it  can  shut  his  eyes  to 
imperial  example,  when  it  deviates  from  the  path  of  Islam,  and  is  ready 
to  cast  off  allegiaaoe  to  the  prince,  when  he  opposes  himself  to  the 
prophet.  That  Acbar  was  on  the  eve  of  adding  another,  and  of  course 
a  greater,  to  the  now.aoknowledged  Prophets  of  the  Faithful,  many 
things  in  his  history  conspire  to  prove,  and  had  it  been  his  destiny  to  have 
established  a  new  and  aspiring  empire,  as  it  was  his  fortune  to  sustain 
a  power,  tottering  to  its  fate  from  its  own  weight  and  corruptions,  the 
tomb  of  Secundra  might  this  day  be  boasting  of  as  many  pilgrims  around 
it,  es  the  Caaba  of  Mecca,  and  millions  might  now  be  seen  turning  their 
backs  upon  that  sun,  which  in  India  daily  witnesses  their  devout  pro- 
rtrations  as  they  gaze  upon  his  setting  splendour."* 

It  might  have  been  expected,  says  a  writer  on  the  subject,  that  the 
arrival  of  the  cultivated  and  enlightened  Christians  of  the  West  would 
have  proved  the  signal  for  the  moral  and  religious  regeneration  of  their 
brethren  in  the  East.  The  event  proved,  alas  I  the  very  reverse.  Vasco 
»B  Gama  promised  indeed  to  the  deputies  of  the  Christians  of  Malabar, 
'  Oriental  Msgazine. 
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that  they  should  be  cherished  and  protected  by  thdr  new  brethren  ;  and 
assured  them^  that  as  the  King  of  Portugal  conquered  only  to  advance 
the  True  Faith  and  to  uproot  the  empire  of  Pagan  worship^  the  Pfeitri* 
arch  of  Antioch  had  nothing  to  fear  for  his  spiritual  supremacy  from  the 
settlement  of  a  new  colony  of  Christiano,  for  althou^  under  different 
spiritual  heads  upon  earth>  they  all  acknowledged  one  Faith  and  one 
great  Spiritual  Head  in  heaven.     But  alas  !  the  Christians  of  Malabar 
were  strangers  to  celibacy  among  the  clergy,— deprecated  auricular  con- 
fession,— acknowledged  only  two  sacraments, — saw  no  virtue  or  efficacy 
in  extreme  unction,— denied  transubstantiation,— and,  when  the  image 
of  "  the  mother  of  God"  was  presented  to  them  by  the  Portuguese  for 
their  worship  and  adoration,  the  indignant  exclamation  was  6nly  drawn 
from  them,  *'  We  are  Christians,  not  idohUore."     Above  all,  their  Coto- 
nars,  or  priests,  themselves  learned  in  the  Syriac  language,  explained  to 
their  flocks  the  doctrines  of  the  Cross  as  found  in  the  Bible  in  the  ver- 
nacular tongue,  and  worshipped  in  all  the  simplicity  that  distinguished 
the  primitive  ages  of  the  church.     Such  a  church  it  was  evident  could 
not  be  permitted  to  exist  beyond  the  necessity  of  the  moment,  by  the 
aeealous  disciples  of  Rome ;  and  afler  many  struggles  and  fiery  persecu- 
tions, the  Suffragan  of  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch  became  the  Diocesan  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Ooa, — £he  crown  of  Portugal  having,  under  a  concordat 
with  tb^  Pope,  had  vested  in  him  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  authority  over 
^1  India  1     The  fall  of  the  Portuguese  power  in  the  East  enabled  the 
St  Thomas  Christians  to  return  to  their  allegiance  to  the  Patriarch  of 
Antioch.    They  continued  for  some  time  to  flourish,  supported  by  the 
BAJah  of  Travancore,  and  latterly  by  the  British  Government.    So  lately 
indeed  as  1812,  their  tranquillity  was  disturbed,  when  the  line  of  Apos- 
tolical Succession  failing,  their  bishop  was  chosen  by  lot  and  consecrated 
by  twelve  priests.     But  a  Synod  composed  of  the  British  resident,  the 
iUjah  of  Travancore,  and  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  settled  the  matter ; 
and  when  a  regularly  ordained  bishop  from  Rome  arrived  to  set  aude 
the  consecration  of  Mar  Dionysius-^the  eleve  of  the  Rajah  and  the  Com- 
pany—'' summary  transmission,"  it  appears,  was  his  reward ;  **  and," 
says  the  writer  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  rather  curious  chapter 
in  ecclesiastical  history,  "  the  principle  thus  practically  enforced,  that  the 
British  Government  possesses  plenary  and  paramount  authority  over  the 
church  in  India,  must  for  ever  shut  out  all  claims  of  Popes,  and  Patri- 
archs," and  Presbyteries— for  these  may  now  be  included, — **  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  our  Eastern  dominions."     It  would  appear,  however,  that 
withm  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  India,  contentions  have  not  alto- 
gether ceased  at  this  day  to  disturb  its  peB45s,  where  one  would  im- 
agine its  prelates  had  but  little  to  excite  or  gratify  their  ambition. 
The  Archbishop  of  Goa  still  claims  jurisdiction  over  all  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  in  India ;  and  exercises  it  by  sending  clergymen  to 
different  parts  of  the  coun^  just  as  he  pleases.     This  he  affects  to  do 
in  virtue  of  the  old  concordat  between  the  Court  of  Portugal  and  the 
Holy  See,  and  in  express  opposition^  as  it  would  appear,  to  the  injunc- 
tions of  the  "  Sacred  College"  at  Rome.    His  Grace  of  Goa,  so  lately  as 
1844,  paid  a  visit  to  Bombay,  where  there  is  a  bishop  instituted  dinrctly 
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from  Rome,  and  created,  it  is  aaidi  not  a  little  disturbance  among  its 
Roman  Catholic  inhabitants,— so  much  so  indeed,  that  his  request  to  be 
permitted  to  return  to  hold  confirmation  of  those,  who  acknowledged  his 
authority*  was  politely  baulked  by  the  then  Governor  of  Bombay,  Sir 
Qeoige  Arthur,  giving  a  hint  to  his  brother  Governor  of  Goa  not  to  give 
his  sanction  to  the  Archbishop  leaving  his  own  diocese.  Since  1844,  all 
appean  to  have  gone  on  quietly  among  the  contending  Prelates  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  India.  The  cUums  of  the  members  of  this 
Church  to  the  regard  of  the  Legislature,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Churches 
of  England  and  Scotland,  were  so  far  recognized  by  the  Act  3  and  4 
William  IV.,  that  the  Indian  Government  was  empowered  to  burden 
its  revenues  with  such  support  to  it  as  might  be  deemed  proper  and 
expedient;  and  so  lately  as  1854,  the  Govemor-Greneral  Dalhousib, 
under  a  minute  confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  acknowledges  the 
Vicars  Apostolic  of  the  Church  of  Rome  as  the  official  channels  of  com- 
munication on  all  ecclesiastical  matters  connnected  with  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Although  the  Vicars  Apostolical  are  not  allowed  any  salary  by 
reason  of  their  ecclesiastical  rank,  400  rupees  a  month  are  allotted  to 
enable  them  to  carry  on  this  communication  ;  and  in  doing  so,  they  are 
to  be  addressed  in  all  official  documents  according  to  the  ecclesiastical 
titles  and  rank  which  they  enjoy  from  His  Ifoliness  the  Pope, — Lord 
John  Russell's  act  anent  "  Ecclesiastical  Titles,"  like  the  old  niarriage 
act  of  England,  not  extending  "  beyond  seas."  Under  the  same  minute 
a  second  priest  is  now  to  be  maintained  where  two  or  more  European 
regiments,  having  Roman  Catholics  in  their  ranks,  are  stationed,— or 
where,  in  the  opinion  of  Government,  there  may,  without  respect  to  any 
regiments,  be  a  sufficient  number  of  Roman  Catholics  to  demand  the 
expenditure.  They  are  also  allowed  medical  attendance  gratuitously, 
and  all  travelling  expenses  when  on  duty.  ''  Grants  in  aid,"  in  the 
matter  of  education,  are  likewise  to  be  given  to  all  Roman  Catholic 
schools,  in  the  same  way  as  to  other  denominations. 

The  first  Protestant  Mission  to  India  was  undertaken  in  1705,  by 
Bartholomew  Zeigenbalgius,  who  had  been  educated  at  the  University 
of  Halle  in  Germany.  On  arriving  at  India  he  applied  himself  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  language,  with  that  success  which,  in  this  department 
of  literature,  has  so  much  distinguished  his  countrymen ;  and  before  he 
had  reached  the  twenty*fifth  year  of  his  age,  the  Tamul,  or  colloquial 
tongue  of  Malabar,  had  become  as  ^miliar  to  him  as  his  own.  Before 
he  had  been  three  years  in  India  he  had  founded  a  Christian  Church ; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  more,  he  had  completed  a  trandation  of 
the  whole  Scriptures  into  the  Tamul  language — ^the  mother  of  many  fu- 
ture versions ;  and  had  bteides  composed  a  grammar  and  dictionary  of 
the  same  language.  From  circumstances,  connected  perhaps  with  his 
parentage  as  a  German,  Zeigenbalgius  and  his  coadjutor  Ernest  Grun- 
dlerug,  enjoyed  the  firienddbip  and  were  honoured  with  the  personal 
oorrespondienoe  of  George  I.,  then  on  the  throne  of  England.  In  a  letter 
addressed  by  His  Majesty  horn  Hampton  Court,  under  date  August 
1717,  the  King  acknowledges  an  epistle  received  from  these  good  and 
pious  men,  expresses  the  high  satisfaction  with  which  he  had  heard  of 
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their  success  in  converting  the  heathen,  and  o(!en  up  a  fervent  prayer 
for  health  and  strength,  that  they  may  long  continue  to  fulfil  their  min* 
istry  with  good  success^— promising  most  heartily  to  succour  theia  in 
whatever  might  tend  to  promote  their  work  and  excite  their  zeal.  In  a 
subsequent  letter,  addrsMed  to  the  members  of  the  Mission,  and  in  an- 
swer to  one  received  from  them,  dated,  Tranquebar,  12th  September  1725, 
His  Mfyesty  thanks  them  for  the  good  accounts  which  he  had  leoeaved 
of  thdir  success,  and  concludes  by  assuring  them,  "  it  will  be  acceptable 
to  us,  if  you  continue  to  communicate  whatever  shall  occur  in  the  pro- 
gress of  your  mission.  In  the  meantime,  we  pray  that  you  may  enjoy 
strength  of  body  and  mind  for  the  long  continuance  of  your  labours  in 
this  good  work,  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  promotion  of  Christianity 
am<Hig  the  heathen — that  its  perpetuity  may  not  fail  in  y&ieraiums  to 
come"  It  is  pleasing  to  look  back  to  the  interest  taken  by  George  I.  in 
the  success  of  the  missionary  work  under  the  first  Protestant  agency  ; 
and  to  be  able  to  assure  ourselves,  at  the  distance  of  a  century  and  a 
half,  that  the  work  has  not  failed.  Zeigenbalgius,  who  died  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty  .five,  was  succeeded  by  the  Apostle  of  the  East,  the  vener- 
able SwABTZ,  who  laboured  for  fifly  years  in  evangelizing  the  Hindus, 
and  acquired  a  high  character  and  influence  among  the  natives  of  Tanjore, 
whete  he  laboured.  The  English  government  was  deeply  mdebted  to 
him  for  exerting  that  influence  at  times  of  the  most  imminent  danger ; 
and  as  in  the  character  of  mediator  between  that  govomment  and  the 
country  powers,  his  services  had  been  found  of  very  great  value,  so  his 
death  was  accounted  a  public  calamity ;  and  the  King  of  Tanjore,  to 
whom  he  had  been  appointed  a  guardian  by  his  father,  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Bishops  of  England,  requesting  that  a  monument  of  marble  might 
be  sent  to  him,  *'  in  order,"  he  adds,  "  that  it  may  be  erected  in  the 
church,  which  is  in  my  capital,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  revered 
Mr  Swartz,  and  to  manifest  the  esteem  I  have  for  the  character  of  that 
great  and  good  man,  and  the  gratitude  I  owe  to  him,  my  ^her  and  my 
firiend."  But  let  us  not  forget  the  labours  of  Swartz  in  his  own  more 
peculiar  vocation*  He  was  the  instrument  of  converting  thousands  to 
the  Christian  religion  ;  and  it  has  been  computed,  that  from  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  Protestant  Mission  under  Zeigenbalgius,  Swartz,  and 
Rhenius  in  1705,  until  1805,  when  other  religious  bodies,  animated  by 
their  example,  stepped  into  the  fleld,  eighty  thousand  natives,  of  ail 
castes,  had,  in  one  district  alone,  forsaken  their  idols  and  their  vices,  md 
been  added  to  the  Christian  Church. 

Sometime  about  the  close  of  the  last  century,  Messrs  Carey  and 
Thomas  were  sent  out  to  Bengal  by  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  in  Eng^ 
land,  to  assail  and  overthrow  the  long  established  faith  of  India ;  and 
Mr  Marshman,  and  Mr  Ward  soon  afterwards  joined  them,  constituting  a 
brotherhood  of  pious  and  devoted  men,  that  soon  rose  into  great  distinction 
in  the  religious  warfare  now  commencing  against  the  superstitions  of 
Gangetic  Hindostan.  Under  thrae  zealous,  if  not  highly  educated  men, 
the  Institution  of  Serampore  was  established,  of  which  there  can  be  few 
of  our  readers  who  have  not  heard.  Coining  out  with  the  express  pur- 
pose of  assailing  the  religion  of  the  Hindus^  the  movements  of  the  mi»- 
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Bionariefi  were  watciiad  with  great  jealousyp  and  regaitied  with  no  little 
Rpprehension  by  the  East  India  Company,  who,  we  need  scarcely  say, 
concerned  themselves  very  little  with  any  thing  beyond  their  own  mer- 
cantile operations,  and  with  whom  the  business  of  the  Import  and  the 
Export  warehouses  was  tlie  all  engrossing  matter  of  moment.  Long 
after  these  merchant  kings  had  b^n  compelled — nothing  loath  per- 
haps— to  assume  a  mors  distinctly  political  position,  Calcutta  was  en- 
debted  less  to  them  than  to  the  '*  pious  mariners"  who  frequented  its 
port  for  the  first  Christian  Church  in  Bengal ;  and  a  few  straggling 
Chaplains,  whoee  services  were  exclusively  devoted  to  the  Factory,  and 
who  wa:«  under  little  more  than  the  nominal  jurisdiction  of  the  Bifhop 
of  London,  constituted  the  whole  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Staff  of  the  East 
India  Company.  These  Chaplains,  we  need  not  say,  were  strictly  pro. 
hibited  from  any  attempts  to  evangelize  the  Hindus ;  while  it  is  due 
to  many  of  them  to  state,  that  the  ease  of  the  ignorant  and  benighted 
heathen  among  whom  their  lot  was  cast,  did  not  fail  to  attract  their 
notice,  to  enlist  their  sympathy,  and  to  call  forth  their  zeal  to  promote 
their  welfare. 

The  first  Baptist  Missionaries  had  to  encounter  many  discourage- 
ments, and  in  some  instances  appear  to  have  been  treated  with  a  vigour 
of  Burveillanoe,  beyond,  perhaps,  what  the  exigencies  of  the  times  could 
have  well  warranted.  They  succeeded,  notwithstanding,  in  at  least 
finding  favour  and  support  from  many  pious  and  excellent  Christians  in 
the  s^rice  of  the  Company ;  and  ample  funds  furaished  both  by  the 
Parent  Society  in  England,  and  the  *'  friends  of  Missions"  in  India  flowed 
in  upon  them,  until  at  length  they  had  purchased  the  premises  and  erected 
the  spacious  buildings  at  Serempore,  which  have  so  long  adoi-ned  and 
enlivened  the  banks  of  the  Hooghly.  The  three  worthy  brethren 
entered  at  that  time  into  a  *'  Form  of  Agreement"  by  which  they 
bound  themselves,  that  the  proceeds  of  their  pious  labours  were  to  con- 
stitute what  they  afterwards,  somewhat  strangely  as  it  appears  to  us, 
styled  a  *<  Joint  Stock  sacred  to  the  Cause  of  God  ;"  and  of  which  not 
a  single  cowry  was  to  be  laid  out  by  them  even  for  their  own  children— 
"  an  idea*,"  however,  which  in  process  of  time  they  found  to  be  alto, 
gether  untenable,  and  only  likely  to  be  destructive  of  mutual  peace  and 
to  terminate  in  separation.  Afler  some  unpleasant  occurrences  between 
our  missionaries  and  the  Paroit  Society  in  England,  as  to  the  parties 
having  interest  and  control  over  the  property  which  had  grown  out  of 
the  benevolent  donations  of  the  friends  of  missions  in  England  and 
India,  and  had  been  originally  purchased  by  Dr  Carey  and  his  brethren, 
tn  trust  for  the  Society,  a  second  explanatory  declaration  *^  executed 
at  Serampore  under  date  September  1817,  secured  the  property  and 
buildings  to  the  three  missionaries,  by  whose  labours,  as  alleged  by  them, 
they  htui  been  realized,  and  this  in  trust  to  themselves  *lot  the  cause 
of  God  for  ever,'  cutting  off  their  own  children,  heirs  and  assignees 
.inevocably  from  any  claims  thereon ;"  according  to  which  deed  of  settle- 
ment, regarded  under  the  Danish  Law  as  every  way  competent,  the 
spacious  buildings,  and  valuable  premises  at  Serampore,  are  we  believe 
at  this  day  held. 
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In  no  department  of  missionary  labour  has  any  religious  body  acquired 
a  greater  reputation  than  have  the  Serampore  Mission ;  and  in  that  of 
translating  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  native  languages  of  India,  they 
stand  prominently  forward.  They  had  not  been  many  years  in  the 
country  until  it  was  announced  that  they  had  translated  Uie  Bible— or 
^ery  large  portions  of  Holy  Writ — into  no  fewer  then  twenty-aeven 
Dative  luiguages.  This  herculean  labour  was  no  doubt  stript  somewhat 
of  the  honours  that  it  demanded,  by  the  fact,  that  of  these  so  called  dif- 
ferent languages,  many  were  but  dialects  of  the  same  tongue  ;  but  still 
there  remain^  enough  to  challenge  the  wonder  and,  it  might  be,  to 
deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  Christian  world.  The  accuracy  of  the 
translations  made  by  the  missionaries  was  somewhat  questioned  by  Ori- 
ental scholars  of  reputation  ;  the  Missionaries  felt  it  necessary  to  step  for- 
ward  to  explain ;  and  in  a  '*  Memoir^'  published  by  them«  they  very 
stoutly  defended  thismselves.  It  was  stated  that  when  the  venioQs 
made  by  the  several  Pundits  were  completed,  or  any  part  of  them^  they 
were  examined  by  the  Missionaries  ;  and  it  was  argued,  that  however 
wide  of  the  actual  meaning  a  Pundit  might  be,  who  made  the  rough 
draft  for  examination,  he  would  not  pen  a  line  without  doing  it  in  the 
eonMtruetUm  and  idiomatic  phraseology  of  the  language,  with  which  he 
had  been  familiar  from  his  earliest  years.  Thus  it  appears  that  thd 
translator  gave  the  construction  and  idiomatic  phraseology — the  examin. 
ator  supplied  the  actual  meaning;  and  through  this  co-operating  machin- 
ery, argued  the  Missionaries,  the  translations  furnished  are  "  sufficiently 
accurate  and  perspicuous  to  become,  under  the  divine  blessing,  the  means 
of  salvation/'  So  obvious  a  door,  however,  did  this  machinery  appear 
to  others  to  open  for  Pundits  practising  deceit  on  the  unsuspecting  Mia. 
sionaries,  that  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Oriental  scholars  in  the  west 
of  India,  actually  charged  them  with  having  issued  a  translation  in  a 
language  which  did  not  exist!  But  however  unjustly  many  of  the 
versions  which  then  issued  from  the  Serampore  press  may  have  been 
charged  with  such  very  gross  imperfections,  it  soon  became  generally 
acknowledged,  that  these  translations  of  the  Bible  and  their  distribution 
over  so  many  countries,  might  have  been  delayed  with  all  manner  of 
propriety,  until  the  natives  had  been  somewhat  better  taught  in  reading 
them,  through  the  very  natural  means  of  schools  and  schoolmasters. 

The  extension  of  the  Episcopate  to  India  in  1814,  gave,  as  miglit 
have  been  expected  in  the  hands  of  a  Prelate  so  learned  and  pious  as  Dr 
Middleton,  the  first  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  a  great  and  salutary  stimulus 
to  Christian  exertions  in  preserving  and  extending  over  India,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  "  Bishop's  College,"  erected  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hooghly,  and  at  the  very  portals  of  the  City  of  Palaces,  soon 
stood  forth  a  pleasing  and  an  appropriate  testimony  to  the  right  appre- 
ciation, which  Dr  Middleton  had  formed  of  the  high  office,  to  which  he 
had  been  appointed ;  and  came  veiy  opportunely  to  the  redemption  of 
his  fame  from  the  charge  of  an  ultra  bigotry  in  seal  for  his  own  aposto. 
lical  establishment,  which  had  manifested  itself  in  his  resisting  for  a 
time  a  steeple  being  given  to  the  Scotch  Church  of  St  Andrews,  then 
about  to  be  added  to  the  splendid  public  buildings  in  Calcutta,  devoted 
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to  religious  and  Christian  services.  The  principal  end  of  the  Bishop's 
CoII^  is  the  education  of  Christian  youth  in  sacred  knowledge,  in 
flound  learning,  and  in  the  principal  languages  used  in  India,  and  in 
habits  of  piety  and  devotion,  that  they  may  be  qualified  to  preach  among 
the  heathens.  It  is  founded  for  a  Principal,  and  two  other  Professors 
from  the  English  Universities,  and  as  many  students  as  the  funds  can 
maintain.  The  liberality  of  the  Church  of  England  at  home,  called  forth 
through  the  efforts  of  its  most  distinguished  Prelates,  has  founded  twenty 
seholarships  at  £50  per  annum  each,  of  which  half  are  for  the  education 
of  Missionaries,  and  half  for  that  of  Schoolmasters.  Five  Theological 
Bursaries,  have  been  endowed  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  and  called  by  the  venerable  Founder's  name. 

Whether  it  was  owing  or  not  to  the  good  example  set  them  by  the 
Church  of  England,  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  not  long  behind,  in  her 
exertions  to  promote  a  sound  intellectual  education  of  the  natives,  with 
a  view  ultimately  to  the  creation  of  a  native  Christian  Ministry,  under 
the  authority  of  her  branch,  established  at  the  same  time  with  the  Epis- 
copate in  India,  and  who  might  go  forth  among  their  heathen  brethren,  the 
messengers  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace.  It  may  be  of  some  service  in  throw- 
ing  light  on  questions  now  warmly  debated  before  the  Church  Courts  of 
Scotlwd,  and  at  a  distance  of  thirty  years  from  the  period  of  which  we 
are  treating,  if  we  advert  to  a  view  taken  by  a  Cidcutta  Periodical  of 
December  1824,  of  the  move  on  the  part  of  the  Kirk-Session  of  St 
Andrew's  Church,  Calcutta,  to  which  body  is  due  the  honour  of  having 
first  brought  the  subject  of  a  Mission  to  India  under  the  attention  of  the 
Church  at  home : — 

^  We  hare,  we  confess,  formed  sanguine  hopes,  as  to  the  ultimate  benefit 
to  be  derived  to  the  natives  of  India,  from  such  institutions  as  Bishop's 
CoLUMB.  Much,  indeed,  has  been  gamed,  when  the  task  of  instructing 
and  conTerting  the  Hindoos  has  fiillen  into  the  hands  of  established  autho- 
rity, not  only  without  ofience  to  their  prejudices,  but,  we  are  persuaded, 
with  gratification  to  their  feelings ;  and  we  have  therefore  seen  with  plea- 
sure, that  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  taking  measures,  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  that  of  England ;  and  to  extend  the  benefit  of  religious  instruction 
to  the  native  population  of  Calcutta,  through  the  means  of  her  Establish- 
ment in  this  country.  It  will  afford  a  fine  practical  illustration  of  the 
charity  of  our  Faith,  to  see  these  establishments  vieing  with  each  other,  in 
briiwinff  the  child  of  superstition  within  the  pale  of  a  purer  creed ;  and  aa 
we  doubt  not,  each  rejoicing  not  more  at  its  own  success  in  the  good  work, 
than  oyer  the  fruits,  that  may  reward  the  labours  of  the  other.  •  Could  we 
succeed  in  breaking  the  chain,  that  binds  the  more  intelligent  and  respec- 
table natives  to  the  car  of  superstition,  the  happy  change  would  assuredly 
be  felt  through  every  lower  rank  of  native  society  ;  and  we  are  surely  hard 
to  learn,  if  we  have  not  seen  by  this  time,  that  this  chain  b  only  rivetted 
the  fester,  where  it  ought  first  to  be  loosened,  b^  the  mode  of  direct  con- 
versions, hitherto  pursued  by  many  Christian  missionaries  in  this  country. 
By  the  system  of  itineracies,  and  preaching  in  the  streets  and  bazars,  even 
the  poorer  and  lower  classes  are  never  drawn  by  motives,  that  promise  any 
permanent  good  fruits ;  and  the  higher  and  the  more  respectable  are  um- 
versally  repelled  from  hearing  the  doctrines  of  the  cross.  It  is  in  vain  to 
uige,  that  the  Gospel  was  first  prmohei  to  the  poor.    In  our  unaided  ex- 
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ertioDs  to  spread  iU  knowledge  and  profbssion,  we  must  attend  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  the  prejudices,  by  which  we  are  surrounded ;  and  if  we 
would  do  goody  we  must  add  to  the  *  innocence  of  the  dove*  the  *  wisdom  of 
tlie  serpent/ 

'*  The  question  of  native  education  is  full  of  difficulties — we  do  not  mean 
as  to  whether  it  should  or  should  not  be  promoted,  for  that  would  be  to  ask 
whether  good  shall  or  shall  not  be  done ;  but  we  mean,  that  it  is  exceeding?- 
ly  difficult  to  determine  in  what  manner  the  end  will  be  best  attained.  It 
is  satisfactory,  however,  to  know,  that  the  problem  is  in  a  hit  way  to  be 
solved;  and  the  liberal  and  judiciously  administered  aid,  now  afforded  by 
C^vemment,  will  in  a  few  years  determine  what  benefits  may  result  from 
promoting  the  cultivation  of  the  native  mind  through  native  means.'^ 
(To  be  continued,) 


THE  TOBACCO  QUESTION.^ 

Thbrb  can  be  little  doubt  that  civilization,  while  it  refines  the  mind 
and  increases  its  stores  of  knowledge,  has  an  enervating  mfluence  upon 
the  body.  The  luxuries  which  it  brings  along  with  it,  and  which  find 
their  way  into  society,  break  in  upon  old  established  habits,  and  de- 
generocy  is  the  never  failing. result.  Ample  instances  of  this  truth 
appear  in  the  page  of  history.  We  see  States  growing  inte  greatness, 
flourishing  so  long  as  they  retain  the  primitive  manners  and  customs  of 
life,  but  immediately  after  these  are  abandoned,  sinking  into  decay.  Look 
at  Rome,  once  the  glory  of  the  earth, — reflecting  back  the  sun  finm  her 
stately  palaces  and  temples,  decorated  with  the  choicest  productions  of 
painting  and  architecture, — ^the  dusky  wing  of  annihilation  waves  over 
all  her  former  glories.  So  long  as  her  children  adhered  to  the  simple 
habits  of  their  ancestors,  they  were  virtuous,  brave,  and  free.  The 
senator  could  not  be  bribed  to  betray  the  interests  of  his  country,  and 
the  soldier,  with  the  fire  of  patriotism  in  his  eye,  would  encounter  death 
a  thousand  times  rather  than  turn  with  craven  spirit  from  the  battle-field. 
"  Vestigia  nulla  retrorsum"  was  his  motto  when  the  honor  and  safety  of  his 
country  were  at  stake.  These  were  halcyon  days,  when  it  was  an  honor 
to  bear  the  name  of  a  Roman.  But  no  sooner  were  the  wealth  and  luxuries 
of  the  East  introduced  into  the  Eternal  City,  than  a  rapid  tide  of  degene- 
racy set  in.  The  strength  of  body  and  nobility  of  soul,  characteristic  of 
the  ancient  Roman  disappeared ;  corruption  in  the  State,  and  cowardice  in 
the  field,  proved  that  a  canker  had  seized  upon  the  roots  of  the  gigantic 
oak,  and  Rome  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  hordes  of  fierce  barbarians,  who 
came  down  upon  her  like  a  resistless  torrent  firom  the  North.    For  other 

^  Practical  ObeervatioDS  on  the  Use  and  Abnse  of  Tobacco.  By  John  litan, 
late  Profesflor  of  Surgery  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh. 

Death  in  the  Pipe  ;  or  the  Great  Smoking  Question  ;  a  full  Reply  to  the  Pamph- 
let of  Professor  Lizais,  &e.    By  J.  L.  Milton,  M.R.C.S.,  London. 

The  Tobacco  Question,  Morally,  Socially,  and  Physically  considered.  By  J.  B. 
Budgett,  M.D; 

The  LAncet.    London. 
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instances  we  have  onlj  to  look  at  the  first  Assyrian  Empire,  which  com- 
prehended the  fiunous  cities  of  Nineveh,  and  Babylon  ; — Lydia,  Palmyra, 
Penia,  and  Greece^  In  many  modem  countries  of  the  globe  the  same 
degenerating  influences  are  now  in  active  operation.  With  regard  to 
Eastern  India,  the  torch  of  civilization  lias  no  doubt  done  much  to  en- 
lighten the  dusky  hordes  of  benighted  heathens  who  people  its  sunny 
plains^  but  Britain  has  much  to  account  for  in  introducing  among  them 
th<Me  luxuries,  the  use  of  which  has  proved  so  detrimental  to  her  own 
social  happiness  and  prosperity.  The  following  testimony  of  an  Indian 
chief  is  very  affecting,  while  it  administers  a  sad  reproof  to  us  as  a 
nation :  "  we  were  once  very  numerotis,  and  lived  by  hunting  and  fishing; 
but  the  white  man  came  to  trade  with  us,  taught  our  Others  to  drink  the 
fire  waters^  which  have  made  our  people  poor,  and  sick,  and  killed  many 
tribes^  till  we  have  become  very  small."  In  China,  the  sixty  thousand 
chests  of  opium,  smuggled  into  the  country  from  India,,  and  which  yield 
the  Company  an  annual  revenue  of  five  millions,  just  send  so  many 
thousands  of  human  beings  to  theif  graves.  Opium  smoking  has  increased 
to  an  eoomous  extent  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 
In  1767  the  export  of  opium  had  not  usually  exceeded  200  chests  an* 
nually.  Formerly  the  opium  pipe  was  a  luxury  known  to  the  opulent 
only,  but  it  is  now  placed  within  the  reach  of  both  the  middle  and  lower 
classes.  Shops  adapted  to  the  means  of  the  poor  (like  the  sheebeens  of 
Ireland)  abound  in  every  town  ;  where  this  drug  is  retailed,. and  contig- 
uous to  which  apartments  are  fitted  up  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
consumers.  *'  Never  perhaps,"  says  a  missionary  in  China,  "  was  there 
8  nearer  approach  to  hell  upon  earth  thaii  within  the  precincts  of  these 
vile  haunts,  where  gaming  is  likewise  carried  on  to  a  great  extent ; 
there  every  gradation  of  excitement  and  depression  may  be  witnessed." 
As  to  the  effects  of  opium  smoking,  we  are  informed  by  a  medical 
writer,  long  resident  at  Penuing,  that  "  they  are  conspicuously  displayed 
by  stupor,  forgetfulness,  general  deterioration  of  all  the  mental  faculties, 
emadation,  debility,  sallow  complexion,  Itvidness  of  lips,  and  eye-lids, 
languor  and  lack-lustre  of  eye,  appetite  either  destroyed  or  depraved. 
The  opium  smoker  may  be  known  by  his  inflamed  eyes  and  haggard 
countenance,  by  his  lank  and  shrivelled  limbs,  tottering  gait,  sallow 
visage,  feeble  voice,  and  the  death.boding  glare  of  his  eye.  He  seems 
the  most  forlorn  creature  that  treads  the  earth.^"  In  England  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  amount  of  crime  and  misery  in  the  country  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  use  of  luxuries,  unknown  to  our  forefathers,  but 
with  which  we  are  become  so  familiar  as  to  regard  them  almost  in  the 
light  of  staple  commodities*  There  have  been  changes  too  in  the  habits  and 
customs  of  society,  which,  while  they  prevail,  exercise  a  most  injurious 

^  The  Opium  trade  is  the  main  hindrance  to  the  spread  of  the  Grbspel  in  China. 
**  Almost  the  first  word,^  says  Dr  Medhurst,  *'  uttered  by  a  Chinese,  when  an^hing 
is  said  ooneeming  the  exeellenoe  of  Christianity,  is,  why  do  Christians  brmg  as 
opiom,  and  faring  it  directly  in  defiance  of  our  laws  t  The  vile  drug  has  destroyed 
my  son,  has  mined  my  hrother,  and  well-nigh  led  me  to  begger  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren. Snrely  those  who  import  such  a  deleterious  substance,  and  iniure  me  for  the 
sake  of  fain,  cannot  wish  me  well,  and  be  in  possession  of  a  religion  better  than 
my  own?' 
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Banatory  influence.  The  hours  Bet  apart  for  meals  by  the  upper  classes 
run  counter  to  every  established  principle  of  dietetics.  Instep  of  allow, 
ing  equal  periods  of  time  to  elapse  between  meals,  we  breakfiist  at  nine, 
dine  at  five  or  six  as  the  case  may  be,  and  after  supper  at  eleven  go  to 
bed  with  stomachs  gorged  instead  of  empty.  The  varieties  of  dishes, 
the  refinements  of  cooking,  the  mixture  of  different  kinds  of  edibles  in 
paste  or  solution,  are  all  so  many  deviations  firom  the  rules  of  nature. 
The  amount  of  food  taken  at  meals  is  generally  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  support  of  the  system,  as  the  appetite  is  tempted  by  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  dishes.  We  are  persuaded  that  many  diseases  owe  their 
origin  to  stuffing,  and  that  the  old  maxim  is  especially  applicable  to 
the  present  age,  **  Plus  occidit  gula  quam  gladius."  Were  we  to  attend 
to  nature's  grand  phylacteries — temperance,  cheerfulness,  and  exercise, 
the  bills  of  mortality  would  be  considerably  diminished,— -diseases  would 
not  be  so  rife,  nor  physicians  to  administer  remedies  for  them.  If  we 
wish  to  see  a  type  of  the  healthy  human  finme,  we  need  not  go  to  the 
operatives  in  our  mills  and  factories,  or  to  the  hon»  vivanU  in  the  mdona 
of  the  wealthy,  but  to  the  uncultured  swain  who  tends  his  flocks  in  the 
pastoral  solitudes  of  the  land,  who  is  a  stranger  to  the  luxuries  of  the 
city,  and  for  the  means  of  support  relies  on  the  simple  products  of  nature. 
Shakspere  penned  no  Midsummer's  Night's  Dream,  but  a  sober  truth 
when  he  declared  that — 

^  The  shepherd^s  homely  curds, 
His  wonted  sleep  under  a  heSd  tree's  shade, 
All  which  secure  and  sweetly  he  enjoys, 
Is  fiir  beyond  a  prince's  delicates, 
His  viands  sparkling  in  a^lden  cup, 
His  body  couched  in  a  curious  bed, 
Where  care,  mistrust,  and  treason,  wait  on  him.'' 

The  proper  remedy  for  these  social  evils  which  civilisation  brings 
along  with  it,  is  the  Christian  religion.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  anti- 
dote to  all  the  plagues  which  infest  society.  **  Knowledge  is  power," 
and  when  this  power  is  sanctified  by  the  cross,  it  will  be  an  engine  exclu- 
sively for  good.  To  men  enlightened  and  brought  under  the  influence 
of  the  truth,  the  knowledge  of  the  means  of  animal  indulgence  will  not  be 
abused  by  the  use  of  them*  They  will  eschew  evil  in  whatever  form  it 
appears.  They  will  scrupulously  abstain  firom  whatever  tends  to  injure 
the  body  and  corrupt  the  heart  In  short  it  will  be  their  earnest  endea- 
vour to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  mortifying  the  flesh  with  its 
affections  and  lusts.  Unhappily  however,  the  Christian  religion  is  only 
partial  in  its  influence.  Many  hearts  have  never  been  affected  by  it,  and 
even  of  those  who  call  themselves  by  the  name  of  Christians  a  vast  pro- 
portion are  but  nominally  so.  They  have  the  form  of  godliness  but  are 
destitute  of  its  power.  Besides  we  must  recollect  how  prone  the  heart 
is  to  overlook  its  secret  fatdu.  Sins  of  infirmity  are  the  most  oasnaring 
of  all,  as  they  are  least  easily  discovered,  and  even  when  discovered  not 
so  r^dily  admitted  to  be  what  they  really  are.  By  many,  when  their 
attention  is  directed  to  them,  they  are  regarded  as  venial.  Show  a 
Christian  that  any  habit  in  which  he  indulges  is  sinAil  and  he  will 
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at  (moe  abandon  it*     But  such  is  the  deoeitfulness  of  the  heart  that 
it  will  lead  him   to  deny  the  fiinfulneas  of  the  habit,  when  quite 
apparent  to  ererj  unprejudiced  mind,  and  he  will  be  strengthened  in 
the  penuaaion  that  he  is  right  when  the  habit  in  question  is  one 
commonly  indulged  in.  and  incorporated  with  the  customs  of  society. 
In  arguing  then  with  others^  even  with  those  who  are  not  prejudiced 
in  iavor  d[  any  particular  view,  we  must,  if  we  wish  to  convince 
them,  establish  by  facts  and  evidence  of  an  unexceptionable  charac* 
ter,  that  the  habits  to  which  we  refer  are  sinful,  and  injurious  to  the 
body,  and  that  they  labour  under  a  delusion  with  regard  to  them. 
Hence,  so  fat  from  decrying,  we  rather  desiderate  a  full  and  free  discus- 
sion, as  to  the  physical  and  moral  effects  attending  the  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks,  opium,  tobacco,  and  other  drugs  which  may  be  classed  under  the 
same  category.     The  temperance  question  has  been  long  on  the  tapis, 
and  men's  minds  are  still  as  far  from  coming  to  any  harmonious  conclu-- 
sion  with  regard  to  it  as  ever.     It  has  been  truly  observed  that,  ^'  La 
verita  d  figlia  del  tempo,"  (truth  is  the  daughter  of  time)  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  thav  some  practical  remedy  for  the  crying  evils  of  drunkenness 
may  yet  be  discovered  which  may  commend  itself  to  the  approval  of  all 
who  have  the  social  interest  of  the  community  at  heart.     This  is  a  con- 
summation  devoutly  to  be  wished.     The  '*  Tobacco  question"  is  one  of 
comparatively  recent  origin,  though  it  is  now  engrossing  no  small  degree 
of  public  attention.     The  tobacco  leaf  was  brought  to  Europe  by  Sir 
Francis  Drake  in  1586,  and  the  practice  of  smoking  was  introduced 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.     About  26  years  previous  to  this^  Jean  Nicot,  a 
Frenchman,  had  brought  it  into  his  native  country,  and  it  was  used  by  the 
Medicis  who  occupied  the  throne.     It  is  called  nieotiana  by  botanists, 
after  Nicot,  and  its  common  name  tobacco,  comes  from  the  Indian  island 
Tobago.     As  a  narcotic  it  is  now  used  in  almost  every  country  of  the 
globe.     We  all  know  the  attachment  of  the  Burchen  to  his  meerschaum. 
The  Spaniard  is  hardly  ever  seen  without  his  cigar,  nor  the  Turk  without 
his  chibouque.     With  the  Chinamen,  the  tobacco  purse  affixed  to  his  belt 
is  a  necessary  article  of  dress.     The  Mexican  lady  ornaments  her  rosy 
Ups  with  the  cigarette.     The  pipe  lights  the  dingy  tent  of  the  Bedouin^ 
and  its  ashes  spot  the  snows  of  the  Jungfraw  when  trodden  by  the  fur- 
clad  Russian  wolf  hunter.     The  French  and  Italians  are  no  less  devoted 
to  this  luxury.     Brother  Jonathan,  with  his  ambition  not  to  be  behind 
his  neighbours  in  any  elegant  accomplishment,  is  of  course  a  determined 
smoker  and  chewer.     "  Washington,"  says  Dickens,*  "  may  be  called  the 
head-quarters  of.  tobacco.tinctured-saliva.     In  the  courts  of  law,  the 
judge  has  his  spittoon,  the  crier  his,  the  witness  his,  and  the  prisoner  his ; 
while  the  jurymen  and  spectators,  are  provided  for,  as  so  many  men  who 
in  the  course  of  nature  must  desire  to  spit  incessantly.     In  the  hospitals^ 
the  students  of  medicine  are  requested  by  notices  upon  the  wall,  to  eject 
their  tobacco  juice  into  the  boxes  provided  for  that  purpose  and  not  to 
discolour  the  stairs.     In  public  buildings,  visitors  are  implored,  through 
the  same  agency,  to  squut  the  essence  of  their  quids  or  plugs,  as  I  have 
heard  them  called  by  gentlemen  learned  in  this  kind  of  sweet-meat,  into 
^  Vide  **  American  Notes  for  geneml  ctrenlAtion.'* 
VOL.  XXIII.  T 
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the  national  spittoons,  and  &ot  about  the  bases  of  the  marble  tx>lauui8^". 
Speaking  of  the  Senate,  the  same  popular  writer  observes,  '^  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable  to  see  so  many  honourable  members  with  swelled  faces  ;  and 
it  is  scarcely  less  remarkable  to  discover  that  this  appearance  is  caused 
by  the  quantity  of  tobacco  they  contrive  to  stow  within  the  hollow  of  the 

dieek I  was  surprised  to  observe  that  even  steady  old  chewers 

of  great  experience  are  not  always  good  marksmen.  Several  gentlemea 
called  upon  me,  who,  in  the  course  of  conversation  missed  the  spittoon  at 
five  paces ;  and  one,  (but  he  was  certainly  short-sighted)  mistook  the 
close  sash  for  the  open  window  at  three.  On  another  occasion,  when  I 
dined  out  and  was  sitting  with  two  ladies  and  some  gentlemen  round  a 
fire,  before  dinner,  one  of  the  company  fell  short  of  the  fire  .place  six  dis- 
tinct times."  In  England  the  use  of  tobacco  is  greatly  on  the  increase. 
This  has  been  clearly  shown  by  the  following  table,  which  exlubits  the 
amount  of  consumption  at  each  of  the  last  four  decennial  periods : — 


Years. 

Total 
consumption. 

Consumption 
per  head. 

1821 
1831 
1841 
1851 

15,598,152  lb. 
19,533,841  ... 
22,309,360  .,. 
28,062,341  ... 

21,282,960 
24,410,439 
27,019,672 
27,452,692 

11-71  035. 
12-80... 
13-21  ... 
16-86  ... 

**  These  numbers,"  says  Professor  Johnston,  '*  show  that  during  the 
last  of  these  periods  of  ten  years,  the  consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom 
increased  one-fourth,  or  from  13^  to  17  ounces  p^(  head."  So  common 
is  the  use  of  tobacco  among  us,  that  the  one  half  of  society  seem  either 
smokers  or  snuffers.  Little  urchins  strut  the  streets  of  our  towns  in  all 
the  majesty  of  self-assumed  importance  with  a  cutty  in  their  mouth. 
Women  show  their  refinement  of  taste  by  gracing  their  lips  with  the  same 
ornament.  Wherever  you  go  you  scent  the  odour  of  the  Indian  weed. 
In  Edinburgh  the  tobacco-smoking  members  of  the  community  have 
greatly  increased  in  numbers  within  the  last  few  years.  Clubbed  together 
we  doubt  n/ot  that  they  could  have  returned  an  M.P.  for  the  city  at  the 
late  election.  In  returning  honae  one  evening  by  the  west  end  of  the 
city,  when  spending  a  few  days  with  our  fi-iends  at  Christmas,  we  were 
surprised  to  find  that  almost  every  gentleman  on  the  street  had  either  a 
cigar,  a  meerschaum,  or  a  cutty  in  his  mouth.  The  display  of  the  latter 
instrument  is  certainly  an  innovation.  In  our  college  days  we  do  not 
remember  ever  to  have  seen  it  so  publicly  honoured.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
for  the  credit  of  the  community  that  it  will  soon  evanish  into  its  former 

Erivacy.     In  the  forthcoming  edition  of  the  lectures  of  the  late  Sir  Wil- 
am  Hamiltoni  there  will  probably  be  found  the  following  example  of  a 
sorites : — 

Princes  Street  is  the  finest  Street  in  Edinburgh, 

Edinburgh  is  the  finest  city  in  Scotland, 

Scotland  is  the  finest  country  in  Europe, 

Europe  is  the  finest  part  of  the  globe  ; 

Therefore  Princes  Street  is  the  finest  Street  in  the  wor)d. 
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We  dotlbt  whether  our  readers  are  prepared  to  admit  the  justness  of 
this  eondusion*  Those  who  have  a  partiality  for  the  Maiden  City,  may 
be  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  fair  enough  premise  though  not  a  iair  conclu- 
■00  in  the  ahove  sorites.  Of  this,  however,  we  are  certain,  that  any  fo. 
leigner,  (Dickens'  Washington  Senator  excepted),  on  visiting  the  Modem 
Athens  and  observing  this  novel  practice,  would  hardly  be  disposed  to 
admit  that  the  gentlemen  of  Princes  Street  were  the  finest  gentlemen  in 
the  workL 

The  question  whether  Tobacco  is  hurtful  or  not  to  the  system  has  of 
late  been  the  Kibject  of  keen  controversy.  Various  brochures  have  been 
published  by  medical  men,  giving  the  views  which  they  entertain,  and 
the  "  Laneet"  has  teemed  with  articles  for  the  last  few  months  on  this 
quetiio  vexaia.  There  is  an  evident  want  of  arrangement  in  many  of  thetfs 
publieatioiis,  and  a  clear  statement  of  the  points  at  issue.  After  perus- 
ing some  of  them,  apart  from  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  autho- 
rities  quoted,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  ascertain  what  opinions  are  held  by  their 
aathors,  whether  they  condemn  smoking  in  toto,  or  merely  when  carried 
to  excess,  or  whether  they  approve  oT,  or  condemn  its  moderate  use  as  a 
narcotic.  In  endeavouring  to  put  the  question  on  a  proper  footing,  a  few 
sxplanations  in  hmine  we  conceive  to  be  necessary.  Let  it  be  observed 
then,  that  we  do  not  condemn  the  proper  use  of  Tobacco  or  an}'  other 
opiate  whatever.  As  a  medicine  it  is  found  in  many  cases  to  be  most  effi- 
cacious. It  abates  the  cholic  and  spasmodic  asthma.  It  stimulates  the 
kidneys,  and  diminishes  the  dropsy.  It  is  extensively  administered  in 
cases  of  lock-jaw  and  hydrophobia.  As  a  medicine,  however,  it  cannot 
be  smoked  habitually.  No  medicine  whatever  is  designed  for  habitual 
use.  Health  is  the  general  condition  of  the  human  frame,  disease  the 
exception,  so  that  remedies  only  require  to  be  used  occasionally.  "  To  a 
person/'  says  Mr  Thaekray,  "  in  full  health,  nothing  is  required  but  pure 
air,  feed,  and  drink.  Every  thing  else  is  superfluous  and  consequently 
oppressive  to  the  system."  To  justify  therefore  the  habitual  use  of  To- 
bacco on  account  of  its  medicinal  properties  is  opposed  to  every  dictate 
of  right  reason.  It  is  frequently  alKged  that  tobacco,  if  used  in  mo- 
deration, would  produce  hardly  any  perceptible  deleterious  effects  upon 
the  system.  But  what  is  moderation?  Just  as  a  glass  of  whisky 
may  do  no  injury  to  one  while  it  may  greatly  injure  another,  so  a  pipe  of 
tobacco  may  have  the  same  opposite  effect  upon  different  individuals. 
But  supposing  it  were  possible  to  define  what  moderation  is,  in  terms  so  ex- 
act that  the  definition  could  be  applied  to  all  cases  without  distinction,  we 
would  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that  what  would  then  be  regarded 
by  all  as  the  moderate  use  of  tobacco,  would  prove  in  almost  every  instance 
innocuous.  This  admission,  however,  has  no  practical  bearing  upon  the 
question  at  issue,  as  tobacco  is  seldom  used  in  moderation.  Except  young 
beginners  and  those  who  have  been  compelled  partly  to  relinquish  the 
habit,  from  having  experienced  its  bad  effects,  smokers  generally  carry  it  to 
excess.  This  is  only  what  in  the  circumstances  may  be  looked  for.  When 
&  habit  is  contracted,  the  longer  it  is  persisted  in,  it  grows  stronger  and 
leads  its  votary  to  transgress  the  bounds  of  moderation.  The  case  is 
diffeient  in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.     Temperance  is  the  rule,  intemper- 
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ttnee  the  exception.  The  reason  for  this  difference  is  obvious ;  a  man  *oan« 
not  go  to  excess  in  drinking,  without  losing  his  respectability  in  the  world; 
whereas  he  may  smoke  all  day,  like  the  Turk  and  Chinaman,  and  yet 
maintain  an  unblemished  character.  In  discussing  the  question  therefore* 
we  conceive  the  point  to  be  determined  is  this, — whether  tobacco  at 
smoked  in  society  (with  few  exceptions  to  excess)  has  the  bad  effects 
attributed  to  it.  Here  medical  authorities  are  much  at  variance.  Profesaor 
Christison  states  that  "  no  well  ascertained  ill-effects  have  been  shown 
to  result  from  the  habitual  practice  of  smoking."  On  the  other*  hand  Dr 
Lizars,  affirms  '^  that  smoking  produces  the  most  injurious  effects  on  th6 
animal  organs  and  functions."  In  deciding  between  these  two  opposite 
opinions^  we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  tobacco  pure,  from  tobacco 
impure.  To  the  former  alone,  the  discussion  in  fairness  ought  to  be 
limited.  It  is  notorious  that  adulterated  tobacco  is  very  commonly  re- 
tailed in  shops  and  used  by  smokers.  The  adulteration  of  tobacco  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  vegetable  substances,  such  as  the  leaves  of  the  dock, 
rhubarb,  cabbage,  collsfoot.  To  increase  the  weight  saccharine  substances 
are  used,  such  as  treacle,  sugar,  molasses,  and  beet  root.  To  make  it  bum 
more  easily  and  give  it  a  white  ash,  such  as  smokers  relish,  nitre  is  very 
oflen  employed.  '^  We  would  undertake,"  says  Dr  Hassall,  ''  to  make  as 
-many  seizures  or  rather  detections  of  tobacco  adulterations  in  one  or  other 
of  its  forms,  in  the  space  of  three  months,  as  are  recorded  in  the  return  of 
commissioners  of  excise  which  extends  over  a  period  of  ten  yeanu*'  The 
aidulteration  of  tobacco  has  been  overlooked  by  Dr  Lizars.  This  is  a  de- 
feet  in  his  interesting  paper,  as  we  could  have  wished  very  much  to  have 
known  whether  the  ingredients  sometimes  found  in  tobacco  are  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  be  incapable  of  injuring  the  system^  or  if  the  contrary  is 
the  case,  what  the  nature  of  these  injuries  are  and  to  what  extent  they 
prevail.  We  are  inclined,  from  our  estimate  of  the  nature  of  these  ingre- 
dients, to  infer  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  innocuous.'  Assuming 
this  to  be  the  case,  aflera  careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  we  are  in- 
clined to  favor  the  opinion  of  Dr  Lizars,  and  to  regard  the  statement  of 
80  high  an  authority  as  Professor  Christison,  as  erroneous.  Questions  of 
this  kind  can  only  be  determined  by  evidence.  Many  of  the  examples 
adduced  by  the  ex-professor  are  rather  trivial,  and  had  better  have  been 
omitted.  For  instance,  he  tells  us  that  Napoleon  the  First,  turned  sick 
when  he  tried  to  smoke  from  a  very  fine  oriental  pipe  presented  to  him 
by  an  ambassador  at  his  court.  Well,  there  was  nothing  wonderful  in 
this.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  His  Majesty  should  be  allowed  to  ei&- 
perience  the  same  pleasant  sensations  as  others  do,  when  they  first  put 
a  pipe  in  their  mouth.  He  tells  us  also  that  Dr  Darwin  had  a  patient 
•—a  great  smoker,— who  died  of  a  tumour  of  the  pancreas,  and  repeats  the 
old  story  of  the  Silesian  brothers,  Pumpemichi,  who  died  of  apoplexy 
after  hard  smoking.  These  instances  are  quite  irrelevant.  If  a  man  is 
a  smoker,  is  his  death  at  once  to  be  attributed  to  this  when  no  other 
cause  can  be  discovered  ?     Certainly  not.     A  connection  must  be  shown 

^  We  are  not  inclined  to  make  a  similar  admiBBion  with  regard  to  the  ingredients 
tsed  for  adulterating  snnff.  These,  which  consist  of  lead,  bichromate  of  potash,  and 
hellebore,  in  many  caeca  produce  ttie  most  serious  injuries  upon  the  ayaletii. 
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to  eziat  betwean  the  diseeM  and  tmokingy  and  there  must  be  a  atriking 
predispoeition  on  the  port  of  the  smoker  to  it  before  we  can  come  to  any 
nicb  conclusion.  Were  certain  diseases  generally  found  to  prevail  most 
among  smokers  the  case  would  be  different.  Isolated  instances  are  of  no 
avaiL  They  rather  weaken  than  strengthen  the  argument,  and  afford 
ground  for  opponents  to  cavil-  They  resemble  the  openings  in  the  coat  of 
mail  of  a  warrior  armed  cap-Hippie,  which  present  marks  to  the  enemy 
at  which  to  launch  his  couchant  javelin.  We  could  have  wished  that 
Dr  Lizars  had  been  able  to  construct  a  more  formidable  Mamelon  of  evi- 
dence.  As  it  is,  however,  it  is  most  valuable.  A  precis  of  the  evidence 
adduced  by  the  ex-professor,  and  by  other  writers  on  the  subject,  we  lay 
before  our  readers.  It  chiefly  consists  of  testimonies  borne  by  practitioners 
of  high  standing  in  the  profession,  as  to  the  injurious  effects  of  smoking, 
from  the  cases  which  have  come  under  their  observation.  Dr  Prout  ob- 
serves that  ''  tobacco  disorders  the  assimilating  functions  in  general,  but 
particularly,  as  I  believe,  the  assimilation  of  the  saccharine  principle." 
iie  then  alludes  to  "  succhetic  looks"  and  often  *'  yellow  greenish  tint  of 
their  blood,"  and  further  says,  "  surely  if  the  dictateTof  reason  were  al« 
lowed  to  prevail,  an  article  so  injurious  to  health  and  bo  offensive  in  all  its 
forms  and  modes  of  employment  would  speedily  be  banished  from  common 
use."  Professor  Johnston  in  his  "  Chemistry  of  Common  Life"  speaks 
of  the  poisonous  effect  of  its  essential  principle.  '*  It  is  called  Nicotine, 
and  is  as  powerful  a  poison  as  prussic  acid ;  a  single  drop  will  kill  a  dog. 
If  evaporated  in  a  small  room,  it  renders  the  air  unfit  to  breathe  ;  and 
m  smoking  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  tobacco,  there  are  drawn  into  the 
mouth  two  grains  of  one  of  the  most  subtle  of  all  known  poisons.  •  .  • 
The  cigar,  especially  if  smoked  to  the  end,  discharges  directly  into  the 
mouth  of  the  smoker  everything  that  is  produced  by  the  burning.  Thus 
the  more  rapidly  the  leaf  bums  and  the  smoke  is  inhaled,  the  greater  the 
.proportion  of  the  poisonous  substances  which  is  drawn  into  the  mouth, 
and  finally,  when  the  saliva  is  retained,  the  fullest  effect  of  all  the  three 
narcotic  ingredients  of  the  smoke  will  be  produced  upon  the  nervous 
system  of  the  smoker.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore,  that  those  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  smoke  cigars,  especially  of  strong  tobacco,  should 
find  any  other  pipe  both  tame  and  tasteless,  except  the  short  cutty  which 
has  lately  come  into  favour  among  inveterate  smokers ;  such  persons  live 
in  an  almost  eonetant  state  of  narcotism  or  narcotic  drunkenness,  which 
must  ukimatefy  afed  the  health  even  of  Hie  strongest"  Dr  Pidduck  says 
he  has  been  16  years  physician  to  a  dispensary,  and  has  had  most  exten« 
sive  opportunities,  of  observing  the  effects  of  smoking  upon  the  system. 
He  states  *'  that  leeches  are  killed  instantly  by  the  blood  of  smokers,"  and 
adds  *'  that  which  is  so  fatal  to  insect  life  cannot  be  otherwise  to  the  in- 
dividual whose  blood  is  poisoned."  Dr  Paxton  says,  "  after  the  smoker 
gets  over  the  giddiness  of  his  first  attempt,  there  follows,  by  insensible 
degrees,  a  weakness  of  the  powers  of  the  heart  and  circulation.  The 
sallow  complexion,  and  debilitated  frames,  and  disordered  digestion  of 
the  young  men  of  the  present  day,  attest  the  noxious  influences  of 
.  tobaroo."  Dr  Pugh,  has  seen  ''  softening  of  the  brain,  paralysis  and 
amaurosis,  arising  from  the  nervous  prostration"  caused  by  smoking. 
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Dr  Conin  of  New  York  relates  the  case  of  a  patient  **  who  saffered  from 
a  gnawing  capricious  appetite,  nausea,  vomiting  of  meals,  emadation, 
nervousness,    and    palpitation  of   the  heart,    solely   from   8nK>king.'* 
After  giving  up  the  habit  he  became  quite  well.     Dr  Martin,  the  greatest 
authority  in  diseases  incidental  to  tropical  climates,  says  that  "  the  habit 
of  cigar-smoking  has  produced  a  great  amount  of  pale  sallow  complexioof 
amongst  our  young  officers.     Had  the  morbid  complexion  been  all,  the 
matter  would  have  been  of  little  hnportance,  but  here  it  means  loss  cf 
appetite,  defective  nutrition,  aneumia,  and  disordered  nervous  and  mus- 
cular functions  all   in   the  same  individual."     Dr    Higgenbottom    of 
Nottingham,  says.  "  the  decision  I  have  come  to  after  Khj  years  most 
extensive  and  varied  practice  in  my  profession,  is  that  tobacco  in  every 
form  has  no  redeeming  property  whatever,  and  that  at  the  present  time 
it  is  a  main  cause  in  ruining  our  young  men,  pauperising  our  working 
men,  and  also  rendering  useless  the  best  efforts  of  ministers  of  religion." 
Mr  Anton  is  convinced,  •'  that  a  soldier  who  is  an  inveterate  smoker  is  incap* 
able  to  level  his  musket  with  precision  and  without  shaking  his  hand  so  as 
to  take  a  steady  aim.'*     "  He  has  known  men  who  could  send  a  bullet 
through  a  target  at  800  yards  distance,  but  who  af^er  they  had  commenced 
to  smoke  and  chew,  became  so  nervous  that  they  could  hardly  send  a 
bullet  through  a  haystack  at  100  yards  distance."     Dr  Lizars  testifies 
that  cases  of  syphilitic  virus,  carcinoma,  dyspepsia,  deseased  liver,  conges- 
tion of  the  brain,  apoplexy,  loss  of  memory,  amaurosis,  deafness,  nervous- 
ness, palsy,  emasculation,  have  come  under  his  notice,  all  owing  to  the 
habit  of  smoking  tobacco.   Mr  Solly,  in  the  Lancet,  bears  similar  testimony 
and   defends  the  views  of  the   Edinburgh   Professor.     Dr  Schneider 
quotes  a  statement  to  the  effect  **  that  out  of  20  deaths  in  a  town  in  Am- 
erica of  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  25,  ten  originated  in  the  waste 
of  the  constitution  from  smoking."    Dr  Budgett,  who  has  written  a  very 
interesting  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  which  vre  commend  to  the  considersF* 
tion  of  our  readers,  in  support  of  the  TiewS  of  Dr  Lizars,  tells  us  ihaX  in 
America,  ^'  it  is  no  uncommon  circumstance  to  hear  of  inquests  on  the 
bodies  of  smokers,  especially  youths  ;  the  ordinary  verdict  being  '  died 
from  extreme  tobacco  smoking.' "    He  states  also  in  the  preface  that  "the 
combined  experience  of  the  medical  profession  has,  I  believe,  without  a 
dissentient  voice,  gone  to  prove  the  deleterious  influence  of  tobacco  on  the 
human  constitution/'     To  this  body  of  evidence  the  writer  may  add  a 
few  cases  which  have  come  under  his  own  observation.    One  gentleman 
who  had  been  a  smoker  for  upwards  of  12  years,  informed  him  that  he 
was  obliged  to  renounce  the  habit.     He  found  that  smoking  never  failed 
to  produce  languor,  nervousness,  and  sickness,  as  the  immediate,  and 
general  debility,  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  a  tendency 
to  colds,  as  the  more  remote  effects.    The  cause  which  led  to  its  ultimate 
abandonment   was  palpitation  of  heart.     That  smoking  was  the  sole 
cause  of  this,  seemed  quite  apparent  from  the  circumstance,  that  after 
the  first  attack  and  recovery,  he  twice  over  took  the  pipe  and  was  imme- 
diately threatened  with  vomiting  and  palpitation.    Men  of  sedentary 
habits  are  great  slaves  to  tobacco,  and  generally  suffer  more  than  othen. 
Within  the  range  of  the  writer's  aquaintance,  he  knows  of  one  who  was 
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seized  with  violent  palpitation  from  smoking,  another  who  is  afflicted 
with  nenpoos  demngement,  and  a  third  who  has  been  obliged  to  relinquish 
his  duties  for  a  season  from  the  same  cause.  As  there  is  fratemity  among 
drinkers,  so  there*  is  among  smokers.  They  are  often  led  to  associate 
togeUier  and  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  iBmoke.  The  writer,  while  acknow- 
ledging that  many  pleasant  hours  have  been  spent  in  these  generally 
casual  meetings,  unhesitatingly  declares  that  he  seldom  or  never  met  a 
eonfirmed  smoker  who  was  not  willing  to  acknowledge  that  he  regretted 
having  contracted  the  habit,  and  that  it  was  more  or  less  attended  with 
injurious  effects.  Robust  youths,  who  have  been  newly  initiated  into 
the  practice,  will  affirm  with  the  greatest  ndnchalance  that  they  feel  no 
bad  effects  from  it.  They  will  he  disposed  to  discredit  the  testimony 
of  older  men  as  to  the  bad  effects  of  smoking,  but  a  few  years  experience 
will  convince  them  of  their  error,  and  lead  them  to  regret  their  inattention 
to  the  sage  and  prudent  counsels  which  were  kindly  administered  to 
them.  With  these  irrefragible  testimonies  then  hefore  you,  reader,  are 
you  not  disposed  to  give  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  question  formerly 
proposed,  viz.,  whether  tobacco  as  smoked  in  society  (i.e.  with  few  excep- 
tioos  to  excess)  has  the  bad  effects  attributed  to  it  ?  We  think  in  can- 
dour, you  will  not  refuse.  Cases  have  been  adduced  by  medical  writers 
which  fiivour  an  opposite  conclusion.  We  are  told  that  Newton,  who 
was  a  great  smoker,  died  at  the  age  of  85,  that  Hobbes,  the  great  anarch, 
did  all  his  vast  mental  work  under  a  canopy  of  tobacco  smoke,  and  that 
be  died  at  the  age  of  91 ; — that  there  is  at  present  an  old  woman  at 
Swansea  108  years  old,  whose  cutty  is  never  out  of  her  mouth,  and  that 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1832  is  related  the  death  of  one  George 
Learrey  at  Crondal,  aged  103,  a  labouring  man,  who  retained  all  his 
feeohies  to  the  last,  and  who  for  the  last  70  years  smoked  three  pipes  a 
day.  We  are  not  disposed  to  doubt  that  such  cases  have  occurred  and 
that  many  others  of  a  similar  nature  could  be  adduced,  but  to  regard  them 
as  satisfectory  evidence  of  the  innocuous  effects  of  smoking  is  quite 
UDwarrantable.  It  would  just  h^  as  legitimate  to  argue  that  because 
some  drunkards  preserve  their  health  and  live  to  old  age,  excessive  drink, 
ing  is  not  injurious  to  the  system.  These  are  exceptional  cases,  and  only 
show  that  a  few  individuals,  from  possessing  an  unusually  strong  consti- 
tution or  from  being  placed  in  circumstances  which  furnish  powerful 
counteractives  to  the  effects  of  smokmg,  do  not  sustain  any  serious  injury 
by  indulging  in  the  habit. 

Assuming  then  the  noxious  effects  of  smoking  to  be  established  by 
eoDclusive  evidence,  the  next  point  to  consider  is  the  cure.  Here  we  are 
disposed  to  recommend  the  prescription  of  Dr  Lizars  as  infallibly  the 
best  that  can  be  given— viz.,  "  tkrttw  away  tobacco  for  ever."  This  is 
the  only  effectual  remedy.  Antidotes  may  be  taken  which  will  mitigate 
the  disorders  arising  from  smoking,  but  so  long  as  the  habit  is  persisted  in, 
th^  will  never  be  thoroughly  removed.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
to  drop  the  practice  of  smoking  suddenly  is  attended  with  danger,  and 
that  to  do  so  gradually  is  preferable.  The  latter  method  was  adopted 
by  De  Quincey,  in  weaning  himself  from  the  use  of  opium.  In  his  Con* 
fessions  of  an  Opium  Eater,  (a  work  which  will  always  be  regarded  as  one 
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of  the  moit  delightful  in  the  language,  notwithstanding  the  farago  of 
abuse  with  which  it  ia  assailed  by  Dr  Milton  in  his  ''  death  in  the  pipe/} 
he  tells  us,  that  after  a  dose  of  the  drug,  he  poured  water  mto  the  phisd 
which  contained  it,  and  thus  gradually  diminished  its  Itrength,  till  there 
was  no  opium  left.  We  do  not  objoct  to  the  gradual  renouncement  of 
the  practice,  though  we  regard  it  as  the  most  annoying  to  the  smoker, 
and  the  most  likely  to  prove  a  failure.  The  supposition  that  to  drop  it 
instanier  is  dangerous,  is  quite  an  erroneous  one.  When  suffering  from 
Influenza  and  Fever,  the  smoker  loses  all  relish  for  the  narcotic  The 
pjpe  is  left  untouched  for  weeks  and  yet  no  bad  effects  ensue.  After 
renouncing  the  habit,  let  an  alterative  be  taken  and  the  bowels  kept 
open  by  aperients,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  the  system  will  sustain  not 
the  slightest  injury.  When  a  few  days  have  elapsed,  change  of  scene 
and  agreeable  society,  by  counteracting  the  nervous  depression  which 
is  apt  to  follow,  and  by  diverting  the  mind,  will  greatly  assist  the  patient 
in  adhering  to  his  resolution  of  abstinence. 

To  those  who  are  not  already  smokers^  we  administer  the  earnest 
counsel  never  to  begin  the  practice.  A  bad  habit  is  easily  contracted, 
but  when  contracted  and  fully  established,  to  give  it  up, — "  Hoc  opus, 
hie  labor  est."  Think  of  the  expensiveness  of  smoking.  Mr  Solly  cal- 
culates  that  £30  a  year  is  a  moderate  sum  for  a  cigar  smoker  to  spend. 
He  affirms  that  one  person  he  knew  spent  £300  a  year  on  tobacco.  An 
operative,  by  dropping  the  practice  of  smoking,  might  save  several  pounds 
yearly,  which  might  be  profitably  expended  in  the  purchase  of  clothing 
for  bis  family.  How  often  do  the  poor  complain  of  want  of  clothing,  as 
the  cause  why  themselves  and  children  don't  attend  chinch.  If  the 
parent  is  a  smoker,  let  the  pipe  be  laid  aside,  and  this  urgent  want  will 
soon  be  supplied.  Think  too,  of  the  vulgarity  of  the  habit.  James  the 
Sixth,  in  his  famous* Counterblast,  describes  it  as  ''a  custom  loathsome 
to  the  eye,  hateful  to  the  nose,  harmful  to  the  brain,  dangerous  to  the 
lungs,  and  in  the  black  stinking  fume  thereof,  nearest  resembling  the 
hon-ible  Stygian  smoke  of  the  pit  that  is  bottomless."^  In  many  cases 
smoking  is  prohibited  by  masters,  so  that  their  workers  can  only  gratify 
their  appetite  for  the  weed  by  stealthily  infringing  upon  the  rules  which 
they  have  come  under  an  obligation  to  obey.  How  many  fires  have 
been  caused  by  smoking,  tending  to  the  loss  of  life  and  property.  Persons 
of  sedentary  habits  are  most  apt  to  plead  for  the  use  of  tobacco.  They 
ttH  us  that  literary  labour  is  the  most  oppressive  of  all,  and  that  some 
counteractive  is  necessary  to  divert  the  mind  and  soothe  the  nervous 
system.  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  that  tobacco  is  the  best/HHtacea 
under  the  circumstances  we  stoutly  deny.  If  a  liierateur,  go  and  visit 
some  sights  and  scenes  in  the  city,  which  may  afford  relief  to  the  mind, 
and  exercise  to  the  body,  or,  like  the  academics  of  old,  select  some  plea- 
sant walk  in  the  environs  where  you  may  spend  a  few  hours  in  recrea- 
tion every  day.  If  a  clergyman,  take  your  hat  and  staff  and  go  out  on 
a  visit  to  your  parish.     If  it  is  email,  and  the  periodical  visitation  of  it 

'  Kine  James  also  infonns  ub,  that  in  hia  time,  large  muds  were  expended  in 
ibe  purchase  of  Totmeco.  **  Seme  of  Uie  gentry,'*  he  taya,  "  bestow  three  and 
some  fonr  hundred  pomida  a  yeere  on  thia  predona  atink.'* 
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has  already  been  completed,  think  of  some  poor  widow  prevented  by  her 
infirmities  firom  going  up  to  the  house  of  God,  where  she  once  regularly 
worshipped, — a  few  words  of  counsel  and  comfort  may  be  as  manna  to  her 
hungry  souL  Or  think  of  some  member  of  your  congregation  who 
is  sick  and  hinguishing ;  by  the  divine  blessing,  a  few  words  of  humble 
supplication  offered  up  at  his  bedside  may  be  the  means  of  his  salva- 
tion. Or  go  visit  your  glebe  or  your  garden,  go  any  where  in  short,  so 
that  a  due  amount  of  physical  exercise  be  taken,  and  we  are  persuaded 
that  you  will  return  to  your  study  with  buoyant  heart  and  a  mind  cheer, 
ful  and  active,  ready  for  any  additional  labour  that  may  be  imposed 
upon  it.  But  flee  to  the  pipe.  Turn  round  your  chair  to  the  fire,  and 
to) use  yourself  by  watching  the  fumes  of  the  sickening  narcotic  mounting 
in  the  air,  your  nervous  system  may  be  soothed  and  the  mind  relieved, 
but  ere  long,  the  injurious  effects  of  the  habit  you  have  cherished  will 
appear.  The  mind  will  lose  its  vigor,  the  body  its  strength,  and  d 
constant  feeling  of  depression  and  dreamy  languor,  will  render  you  unfit 
for  the  proper  discharge  of  duty. 

The  practice  of  smoking  is  prohibited  in  railway  carriages.  This  we 
think  is  very  right  and  proper.  We  are  sorry  however  to  observe  that 
in  English  lines  this  rule  has  been  departed  from,  and  that  the  Directors, 
in  their  benevolent  desire  to  gratify  the  smoking  members  of  the  com. 
munity,  have  caused  smoking  saloons  to  be  attached  to  the  trains.  We 
see  no  necessity  for  this  innovation,  and  we  trust  that  it  will  not  be 
adopted  in  Scotland. 

Why  should  a  man  not  be  able  to  suppress  the  craving  for  tobacco, 
the  few  hours  he  may  be  seated  in  a  railway  carriage?  If  he  is  deter- 
mined to  smoke,  coute  que  edute,  let  him  come  out  at  some  junction  and 
go  to  the  Queen's  high-way,  where  he  may  do  so  with  impunity.  On 
many  lines,  the  rules  with  reference  to  smoking  are  frequently  infringed 
upon,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  passengers.  The  officials  wink  at  the 
practice.  We  trust  however  that  Railway  Directors  will  look  into  this 
matter  and  see  that  no  indulgences  of  the  kind  are  permitted. 

On  board  the  ferry-boats,  smoking  is  never  prohibited  so  far  as  we 
are  aware.  *  There  you  are  sui-e  to  find  the  smoker  whiffing  his  cigar  or 
pipe.  This  is  an  annoyance  which  should  be  put  a  stop  to.  In  crossing 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  on  a  summei^s  evening,  we  have  oflen  gone  to  the  deck, 
preferring  a  walk  there  to  a  lounge  in  the  saloon,  but  the  sickening  fumes 
of  tobacco  and  the  constant  showers  of  expectorated  saliva  soon  drove  us 
away.  The  acconimodation  on  board  a  steam-boat  is  limited,  but  we 
think  that  some  satisfactory  arrangement  for  the  comfort  of  the  passengers 
oould  be  made.  Let  smoking  only  be  allowed  in  some  particular  part 
of  the  vessel,  say  the  under  cabin,  the  forecastle,  or  the  part  behind  the 
binnacle.  This  would  leave  the  deck  free,  and  allow  passengers,  females 
espedallv,  who  are  apt  to  suffer  from  sea-sickness,  to  enjoy  the  freshening 
breexe  of  the  ocean. 
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EDINBURGH  DISSECTED.* 

Some  time  ago  Dr  Laycock  had  the  manliness  and  honesty  publidy  to 
express  his  opinions  upon  the  total  abstinence  question.  This  oidled 
down  upon  him  the  indignation  of  that  bigoted  and  intolerant  minority 
the  toted  abstainers,  who 

^*  Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to 
By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to.** 

And  they,  consequently,  posted  in  all  the  public  thoroughfares  of  our 
city,  placards  advertising  a  public  meeting,  headed  by  the  wordsj 
**  Dr  Laycock  dissected,"  which  were  conspicuously  printed  in  large  capi- 
tals. The  students  who  attended  the  lectures  of  the  learned  Doctor,  were 
justly  indignant  at  the  gross  and  vulgar  impertinence  of  the  placards  thus 
obtruded  on  the  public  eye,  and,  by  attending  at  the  place  of  meeting, 
succeeded  in  preventing  the  promised  dissection  or  their  respected  pro- 
fessor. The  obnoxious  term  in  these  placards,  however,  although 
neither  particularly  euphonious,  nor  calculated  to  convey  agreeable  as80« 
ciations,  seems  to  have  recommended  itself  to  a  certain  class  of  minds, 
and  has  been  borrowed  by  the  author  of  the  volume  before  us.  "  Edin- 
burgh dissected  !" — a  truly  attractive  and  pleasant  title ;  and  one  cer- 
tainly which  forbids  the  author  to  complain  if  the  critic  shall  occasionally 
turn  against  himself  the  scalpel  with  which  he  threatens  to  anatomise  a 
whole  community. 

We  cannot,  perhaps,  better  introduce  our  author's  "  dissections"  of 
Edinburgh,  than  by  quoting  a  few  of  his  own  opinions  upon  things  in 

Seneral,  with  a  view  of  shewing  how  entirely  one  may  rely  upon  the 
ecisions  of  a  writer  whose  taste  is  so  fastidious,  whose  judgpient  so  accu- 
rate. To  begin  then  ;  our  anatomist  admires  the  statue  of  Her  Majesty 
which  surmounts  the  fisi^ade  of  the  Royal  Institution  ;  considers  the 
Bank  of  Scotland  the  finest  of  our  local  banks ;  would  have  crystal  pa- 
laces, similar  to  that  of  Sydenham,  placed  in  the  hoUowi  on  either  side  of 
the  mound  below  Pitt  Street ;  and  hopes  to  see  the  time  whep  the  summit 
of  Arthur  Seat  shall  be  "  crowned  with  a  colossal  statue,  or  some  mag- 
nificent architectural  structure,  which  shall  make  this  suburban  moun- 
tain still  more  an  object  of  admiration."  In  literature,  he  believes  in  Sir 
Archibald  Alison  and  the  "  gifted  Gilfillan,"— -and,  in  painting,  informs 
us  that  the  figures  of  Oberon  and  Titania,  in  Mr  N.  Paton's  *'  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream,"  may  be  considered  as  achieving  the  same  trium^ 
as  the  Venus  de  Medici  and  Apollo  Belvidere  in  sculpture.  He  has  also 
made  some  notable  discoveries,  such  as  that  most  of  the  congregationa  of 
the  Edinburgh  churches  dine  between  sermons,  and  sleep  during  the 
afternoon  service ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  manners  and  general  style  of 
conversation  in  genteel  society,  he  is  perfectly  at  home,  as  may  at  once 

1  Edinburgh  Diasected :  indudfaiff  Strictures  on  its  lostitatioiis,  Legid,  Cfericsl, 
Medical,  Educational,  &c.  To  which  are  added,  ConfeBsioDS  and  Opiniona  of  a 
Torpr  Country  Gentleman ;  with  a  variety  of  Anecdotical  and  other  matter.  In  a 
Series  of  Lettera  addressed  to  Roger  Cutlar,  Esq.,  by  his  Nephew.  Edinburgh: 
James  Hogg.     1857. 
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be  seen  from  the  following  speech,  which  he  represents  as  jhaving  been 
addressed  to  himself  by  a  young  beauty  at  an  evening  party,  in  answer 
to  some  observations  of  his  own.  The  very  lights  must  have  burned 
Mue  at  such  a  tirade  as  the  following : — 

'^  Well,  I  don't  deny  that  I  have  written  some  verses,  but  my  favourite 
study  18  Aatronomy.  I  often  visit  Short's  Observatory,  on  a  clear  evening, 
to  pursue  my  explorations  amoDff  the  starry  host.  I  have  a  theory  on  the 
sul^ect  of  the  heavenly  bodies^  which  I  cannot  get  any  one  here  to  compre- 
hei^ ;  and  Professor  Nichoi  of  Glasgow,  the  only  astronomer  who  has  suffi- 
cient imagination  to  do  so,  1  have  unfortunately  never  met. 

^^  *•  You  are  acquainted,  of  course,'  she  continued,  ^  with  Herschel's  dis* 
coveries,  and  with  the  additions  made  to  astronomical  knowledge  by  means 
Lord  Rosse's  telescope.  The  human  mind  is  too  circumscribed  to  grasp, 
the  languas^e  of  Arithmetic  too  limited  to  express,  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
milHons  of  orbs  which  are  already  known  to  occupy  the  unbeginning,  un- 
ending immensity  of  space.  And  who  can  conceive — what  imagination,  in 
the  wildest  exuberance  of  its  creative  power,  can  picture — those  illimitable 
regions  which  extend  beyond  all  that  astronomical  appliances  have  yet  dis- 
closed to  view — ^regions  where  millions  of  millions  of  systems  perform  their 
appointed  revolutions,  and  the  light  from  which  would  not  reach  this  globe 
even  if  its  existence  were  prolonged  to  countless  ages.  All  the  beings  now 
inhabiting  this  earth,  and  all  that  have  ever  breathed  in  it  since  the  creation 
of  Adam,  would  be  as  the  small  dust  in  the  balance,  when  compared  with 
the  unnumbered  and  innumerable  worlds  that  people  the  universe.  And 
who  shall  dare  to  say  that  every  moment  of  time  may  not  be  signalised  by 
the  birth  of  a  new  celestial  system  ? 

^  ^  Yes !'  pursued  the  lovely  speaker,  in  a  tone  of  impassioned  eloquence, 
^  1  believe  that  as  man  is  bom  and  dies,  so  are  suns  and  systems  ushered 
into  existence,  to  run  their  alloted  course,  and  then  to  perish.  That  as 
everything  in  nature  is  progressive,  from  a  zoophvte  to  a  Newton,  so  every 
new  creation  of  Omnipotence  will  be  a  more  perfect  example  of  Almighty 
power,  intelligence,  and  goodness.  That  man  at  the  moment  of  his  death  is 
ushered  into  a  new  state  of  entity  in  another  sphere,  and  on  and  on  from 
world  to  world,  a  higher  or  a  lower  in  the  intellectual  scale,  according  to 
his  progress  in  virtue,  till,  having  become  purified  through  successive  pro- 
bationary existences,  he  shall  attain  to  that  perfect  stature,  and  acquire  that 
spotless  purity,  which  shall  fit  him  for  the  mansions  of  bliss,  for  the  society 
of  Christ,  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  God  for  ever !' 

"  *  But  how,'  I  asked,  ^can  you  reconcile  a  theory  so  visionary  with  the 
revelations  of  Scripture  !* 

"•  *'  As  easily,*  she  replied,  ^  as  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  is  made  to  harmonise  wiUi  the  geological  history  of  its  duration.    I 

shall  begin  ' 

^Unhappily  at  this  moment  a  gentleman  approached,  and  reminding 
bar  that  a  dancing  party  was  about  to  be  formed,  led  her  off  to  join  a 
quadrille." 

Only  fancy  the  probability  of  a  lively  young  beauty  talking  this 
way  of  "  entities,"  and  "  zoophytes,*'  and  "  probationary  existence  /' 
and  imagine  the  astonishment  of  some  well-whiskered  exquisite  at  such 
an  address  from  his  partner,  as — "  You  are  acquainted  of  course  with 
Herschel's  discoveries."  Ten  to  one  he  would  imagine  her  to  allude  to 
some  fresh  variety  of  the  polka,  a  new  shape  for  bonnets,  or  a  substitute 
for  crinoline.  We  are  afraid  the  nephew  of  Roger  Cutlar,  Esq.,  must 
hav<e  been  a  frightful  bore  at  an  evening  party. 
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In  his  last  chapter  he  puts  mto  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  charecters  the 
following  remarks  upon  the  "  Ulhster  Hall  Lectures,"  which  have  giyen 
80  much  instruction  and  delight  to  many  among  us  :— 

^  Ulhster  Hall  is  the  name  of  a  room  set  apart  for  the  meetings  of  a  be- 
neyolent  society,  lately  instituted  here,  for  the  compassionate  purpose  of 
enabling  authors  to  read  their  own  works,  lest  nobody  else  should  do  so^ 
and  to  relieve  elderly  gentlemen  of  pent-up  jokes,  and  irrepressible  anec- 
dotes. Here  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  your  letters  to  an 
audience  consisting  of  all  the  literary  foggies  and  blue-stockings  of  Edin- 
burgh, not  above  one  half  of  whom  being  allowed  to  sleep  at  one  time,  you 
will  hiftve  the  advantage  of  at  least  a  moiety  of  open  eyes  to  see,  if  not  of 
open  ears  to  hear,  your  performance/' 

The  author  of  *'  Edinburgh  dissected"  was  not  without  his  thrilling 
adventures  and  hurbreadth  escapes  during  his  residence  among  us.  He 
passed  a  night  shut  up  in  the  Warriston  Cemetery,  of  the  horrors  of 
which  he  gives  a  most  elaborate  and  bombastic  description,  in  the  30th 
chapter  of  his  immortal  work.  The  extreme  probability  of  such  an  in- 
cident will  at  once  occur  to  every  reader,  who  remembers  that  the 
keeper's  house  is  within  the  Cemetery,  and  only  about  100  yards  from 
the  terrace  in  front  of  the  chapel,  where  our  "  dissector"  represents  him- 
self to  have  been,  when  shut  in  on  the  evening  in  question.  But  the 
locked  gates,  and  thick  fog,  or  perhaps  the  possibility  of  being  mistaken 
for  a  body-snatcher,  seem  to  have  prevented  his  shouting  for  assistance. 
He  attempts,  however,  to  crawl  to  the  house  in  question,  and  knocks 
his  head  against  a  tombstone ;  he  then  resumes  the  perpendicular,  but 
with  no  better  success ;  a  thunderstorm  now  comes  on,  and  our  friend 
gets  into  a  most  unmistakeable  '*  funk,"  and  finally,  after  inugining  all 
sorts  of  horrors,  falls  to  the  ground  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  All  this 
may  possibly  seem  very  unlikely  to  some  sceptical  readers,  but  is  it  not 
written  in  the  30th  chapter  of  '*  Edinburgh  dissected  ?" 
-  Mr  Cutlar's  nephew,  besides  devoting  his  energies  to  the  dissection  of 
the  town  which  forms  the  special  subject  of  his  labours,  fiivours  us  with 
his  opinions  upon  a  great  variety  of  topics,  upon  religion,  politics,  litera- 
ture, law  reform,  the  currency  question,  non-intrusion,  education,  the 
Manchester  school,  Louis  Napoleon,  and  many  other  subjects  of  general 
interest.  His  remarks  are  frequently  chaiBCterized  by  considerable 
acuteness,  and  are  often  clearly  and  forcibly  expressed,  while,  at  other 
times,  they  seem  the  result  of  prejudice  and  ignorance.  He  exhibits  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  merits  and  relative  position  of  the  Esta- 
Uished  and  Free  Churches,  and  with  the  much  agitated  question  of 
education ;  and  we  have  seldom  met  with  any  thing  more  true  and  just 
than  some  of  his  views  on  these  points :— ^ 

'I  As  r^[ards  the  Established  Church,  I  cannot  away  with  the  bad  taste 
which  would  hold  up  to  public  contumelvits  ministers,  and,  by  impUoatton, 
its  people.  Insufficient  as  the  Parochial  Schools  now  are  for  the  wants  of 
Che  age,  who  can  speak  slightingly  or  disrespectfully  of  a  system  which,  in 
its  dar  and  generation,  has  been  prodnctive  of  such  incalcalable  blessinfl^s  ? 
And  (ecomes  it  Free  Churchmen,  of  all  others,  to  sneer  at  the  Fteish 
Schools — open,  as  they  are,  to  every  child,  whatever  may  be  the  creed  of 
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its  pttents— when,  in  oider  to  escape  from  the  contagion  of  a  system^  in 
their  ejres,  so  vicious  and  latitndinarian,  they  have  everywhere  erected 
schools,  BO  essentially  exclastve  and  denominational,  that,  if  not  corrected 
by  a  parliamentary  scheme,  such  as  that  which  I  now  advocate,  threaten  to 
do  more  in  narrowing  the  national  spirit  and  perpetuating  sectarianism,  than 
anght  that  ever  before  was  devised  f 

^^  I  hare  no  fear  that  the  incorporation  of  the  Parochial  Schools  with  a 
national  system  would,  in  the  sinallest  degree,  accelerate  a  consummation 
so  devoutly  wished  by  many  as  the  destruction  of  the  Established  Church ; 
bnt  I  sympathise  with  those  of  its  ministers  and  friends  who  cannot  divest 
themselves  of  this  apprehendon ;  and  although  I  believe,  when  the  people 
shall  take  up  the  question  of  education  zealously  and  iirinly,  that  all  oppo- 
sition will  be  fruitless,  yet  I  cannot  join  in  the  howl  that  has  been  raised 
against  the  Established  clergy,  for  endeavouring  to  preserve  inviolate  their 
connection  with  such  a  time-honoured  institution  as  the  Parish  Schools. 
And  if  they  shall  succeed  in  retaining  the  power  of  supervision,  in  concert 
with  the  government  inspectors,  1,  for  one,  should  not  object,  if  this  can 
be  done  without  injury  to  the  usefulness  and  universality  of  the  scheme." 

There  is  another  subject  in  which  we  entirely  agree  with  him,  and 
that  18  the  absolute  necessity,  in  order  to  an  effectual  reform  of  the 
Scottish  Universities*  of  taking  the  patronage  of  the  chairs  entirely  out 
of  the  bands  of  the  Town  Councils.  The  evils  of  the  existing  Bysteni 
have  been  powerfully  exposed  by  Mr  Baynes  in  his  admirable  Essay  on 
Sir  William  Hamilton,*  and  the  views  of  the  author  of  the  volume  before 
us  are  identical  with  those  there  so  forcibly  expressed  : — 

^  There  is  one  preliminary  reform,**  (he  says)  ^^  which  I  conceive  to  be 
imperatively  required,  and  that  is,  the  withdrawal  from  Town  Councils  of 
all  patronage,  management,  and  control  of  the  colleges.  Composed  as  these 
bodies  are  ror  the  most  part  of  half-educated  men,  of  narrow  and  contracted 
views,  and  boiling  with  bigotry  and  sectarianism,  I  cannot  imagine  a  more 
objectionable  arrangement  than  investing  such  persons  wiUi  the  power  of 
Domination  to  professorships.  All  such  appointments  should  rest  with  the 
Crown.  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  would  at  least  be  free  from  .that  most 
odious  of  all  influences,  local  religious  prejudice ;  which,  since  the  secession 
of  1843,  is  tainting  the  administration  of  municipal  affairs,  and  promises  ere 
long  to  convert  Town  Councils  into  mere  sectarian  diqnes  and  Idrk-session 
coteries." 

The  author  of  '*  Edinburgh  dissected"  has  penetrated  into  the  very 
essence  of  Free  Churchism^  and  thoroughly  comprehends  the  true  prin- 
ciples and  probable  results  of  that  remarkable  movement  He  points 
out  that  the  dispute  which  terminated  in  the  Free  Church  secession  was 
really  a  most  paltry  matter^  in  which  no  great  principle  was  involved. 
It  was  not  a  question  of  Trinity  or  Unity,— of  the  worship  of  Christ  or 
Mary,— not  even  of  Episcopacy  and  Presbyterianisra,— of  orthodoxy  or 
heterodoxy.  It  was  fighting  for  a  shadow  ;  and  in  after  times  will  be 
viewed  as  one  of  the  most  erratic  and  uncalled  for  movements,  lay  or 
clerical*  recorded  in  the  history  of  mankind  :— 

^  Whatever  important  principle  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  involved 
b  the  eabalistic  term  ^  non-intrusion,*  I  believe  that  practically  it  has  alread  v 
become  inept  in  the  Free  Chureh  itself.    The  boasted  freedom  upon  which 

^  See  Ediabnrgh  Essays. 
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the  titld  oi  the  church  has  been  somewhat  presamptaously  founded  b 
simply  a  pleading  fiction.  To  have  jastified  the  a^amption  of  a  deagnation 
80  imposing,  the  choice  of  a  minister  should  have  been  determined  by  some- 
thing very  different  from  a  mere  majority  of  the  male  heads  of  iami&es.  If 
in  any  instance  a  vote  should  be  conferred  on  women,  it  ought  surely  to  be 
in  the  selection  of  their  pastor,  upon  whose  ministrations  they  are  so  mach 
more  fiiithful  attendants  than  the  men.  But  take  the  rule  as  it  stands,  with 
all  its  limitations,  and  let  us  enquire  whether  even  this  is  carried  oat  in  all 
Its  integrity.  I  shall  suppose  that  an  opening  occurs  in  one  of  the  mosl 
important  charges  in  Glasgow,  and  that  the  male  communicants,  not  simply 
by  a  majority,  but  unanimously,  give  a  call  to  Dr  Candlish  or  Dr  Guthne 
to  supply  the  vacancy.  Would  either  of  these  magnates  accept  the  harmoni- 
oos  invitation  ?  Certainly  not.  it  would  not  be  for  the  interests  of  the 
church  that  such  shining  lights  should  be  translated  from  the  metropolis 
the  seat  of  the  Assembly,  of  the  College,  and  the  bureau  of  that  centralising 
conclave  whose  despotic  rule  might  be  envied  by  the  Head  of  the  Russo- 
Greck  hierarchy  himself.  In  like  manner,  should  a  call  be  given  to  a  coun- 
try minister,  suspected  of  a  want  of  subserviency  to  the  powers  that  be,  to 
occupy  one  of  the  Edinburgh  charges,  would  means  not  be  employed  to 
thwart  the  wishes  of  the  metropolitan  malcontents,  on  the  plea  of  a  pious 
consideration  for  the  immortal  souls  of  his  rural  flock  ?  Nor  is  this  alL 
Instances  are  not  uncommon  of  pretexts  bein^  found  by  Presbyteries  for 
nuUifyin^  the  declared  wishes  even  of  large  majorities,  whenever  the  mino* 
rity  consists  of  wealthy  contributors  to  the  schemes.  The  Church  Courts, 
in  short,  are  gradually  assuming  a  dictatorial  power  in  this  the  verv 
marrow  and  the  primary  and  leading  feature  of  the  Free  Kirk,  which  will 
ere  long  leave  the  people  without  even  a  shadow  of  influence  in  the  choice 
of  their  own  pastors.  To  apply  Dr  Guthrie*s  expressive  vocable,  1  believe 
the  non-intrusion  principle  to  be  nothing  better  than  a  '  sham,'  and  no  one 
sees  ibis  more  clearly  than  the  worthy  doctor  himself;  and  when  the  day 
comes  for  his  giving  tho  Free  Church  the  *  fling,'  as  he  would  significantly 
express  it,  it  will  be  highly  edifying  to  hear  his  graphic  exposure  of  the 
grand  fondamental  humbug." 

Afterwards  he  points  out  the  close  resemblance  in  principle  between 
Popery  and  Free  Churchism  ;-— 

^  In  both  there  is  the  same  arrogation  of  priestly  dominion  and  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  laity  under  the  clerical  hoof-— a  central  power  whose  fiats 
are  as  inexorable  as  the  bulls  of  the  Vatican — the  same  disposition  in  the 
one  as  in  the  other  to  encourage  the  jp^ranting  of  bequests  in  behalf  of  the 
church — the  same  deferential  respect  tor  lords  and  millionaires,  rich  dowa- 
jfers,  and  well-dowried  spinsters.  In  the  Free  Church  we  find  the  same 
intolerance,  the  same  rigid  spirit  of  separatism  and  exclusiveness — ^in  short, 
'the  self-sufficiency  and  in&llibility  which  were  wont  to  be  considered  as  the 
inherent  and  peculiar  attributes  of  Romanism. 

*'  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  I  have  some  doubts  whether  the  advantages 
coniemd  by  the  Free  Church  may  not  to  a  large  extent  be  counterbalanoBd 
by  the  bigotry,  sectarianism,  and  Popish  tendencies  which  it  has  evoked. 
Mistaking  the  objects  of  the  secession  by  confoundine  the  decisions  of  the 
civil  courts  with  the  Stuart  persecutions^  and  led  to  look  upon  their  ministen 
as  so  many  persecuted  saints,  the  laity  have  passively  surrendered  to  them 
their  religious  liberties.  And  looking  back  to  the  history  of  clerical  domi- 
nation and  ambition,  and  more  especially  to  the  ulterior  objects  to  which 
the  Free  Church  still  clings,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  apprehend  that 
the  interference  of  the  pastors  with  their  flocks  will  not  be  confined  to 
matters  merely  ecclesiastical.    A  colossal  power  like  this,  overspreading  the 
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whole  land,  is  not  likely  to  be  uamoyed  spectators  of  passing  eventa^  nor  to 
ait  quietljr  daring  the  excitement  of  municipal  and  parliamentary  elections. 
Already,  indeed^  in  this  city,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  smaller  boroughs,  luw 
the  new  secession  banner  been  unfurled,  and  religious  animosity  threatens 
to  embitter  the  discussion  of  every  public  question.  The  dangerous  doctrine 
is  anacrapulously  avowed  and  enforced,  that  the  chief,  if  not  the  only, 
question  for  the  consideration  of  constituencies,  in  the  selection  of  candidates 
for  the  office  of  Town  Cyouncillors  and  Members  of  Parlitiment,  is^  not  their 
nolitical  creed,  their  aptitude  for  business,  their  capacity,  or  general  quali^ 
ncations,  but — whether  they  are  members  of  the  Free  kirk.  I  have  read 
of  the  hardships  and  disabilities  inflicted  by  the  old  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts,  but  here  we  have  a  test  ten  times  more  galling  and  intolerable,  imposed, 
not  by  the  L^slature,  but  by  the  very  parties  who  are  vociferating  against 
the  test  applied  to  parochial  schoolmasters  as  the  most  flagrant  iniquity. 
Oh^  freedom^  freedom  !  what  lamentable  things  are  perpetrat^  in  thy  sacred 
name !  Established  churchmen  in  the  meanwhile  are  folding  their  arms  in 
pMive  indifference,  and  will  only  be  roused  from  their  apathy  when^  awak- 
ening some  misty  morning  in  ffovember,  and  groping  their  way  to  the 
Conncii  Chamber,  they  dtsoorer  that  the  patronage  of  the  City  Chniches 
and  the  Uniyeraity  has  been  seized  by  a  body  of  Free  Churchmen !" 

It  humbly  appears  to  us  that  few  dispassionate  and  attentive  observers 
of  the  history  of  Free  Churchism  will  be  inclined  to  dispute  the  force  and 
justness  of  these  remarks,  and,  for  our  own  parts,  we  would  earnestly 
beg  to  press  upon  all  friends  of  the  Establishment  the  necessity  of  at- 
tending to  the  caution  in  the  last  paragraph — supineness  has  hitherto 
been  their  great  error — let  them  now  be  up  and  doing,  before  all  power 
of  free  and  effective  action  is  snatched  from  their  hands  by  their  perse- 
yering  and  unscrupulous  opponents. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  our  quotations  from  "  dissector's"  remarks 
upon  the  clerical  state  of  Edinburgh,  than  by  the  following  paragraph, 
b  every  word  of  which  we  cordially  agree  : — 

^  While  in  one  section  of  the  Episcopal  Church  we  witness  such  a  deplor- 
able tendency  to  resolve  all  r^igion  into  mere  external  observances,  and  in 
the  Free  Church  to  revive  Puritantism  in  its  most  pernicious  forms,  it  is 
more  than  ever  incumbent  on  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  anti-puseyite 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  resist  these  daneerous  tendencies,  by  a 
strict  conformity  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  gospel,  in  which  nothing  is  more 
frequently  and  more  beautifully  enforced  than  the  union  of  piety  and  mor- 
ality, and  purity  of  heart  as  opposed  to  outward  pretension.  I  rejoice  to 
find  that,  in  the  two  principal  Episcopal  churches  in  this  city — St  PauPs 
and  St  John'»--which  are  the  only  chapels  of  tbis  persuasion  I  have  yet 
visited,  the  services  are  conducted  free  from  every  newfangled  interpolation 
or  £Emtastic  observance ;  and  never  do  I  listen  to  the  venerable  bishop's  calm 
and  unassuming  performance  of  his  sacred  duties  without  the  inward  ao- 
knowledgment  that  it  is  not  his  fault,  if  I  do  not  retire  from  die  sanctuary 
a  holier  and  a  better  man." 

Law  and  lawyers  are  "  dissector's"  utter  abhorrence  ;  and  in  many  of 
his  i-emarks  upon  these,  his  bttes  noirs,  he  allows  his  passions  to  get  the 
bett^  of  his  judgment  He  announces  it  as  his  deliberate  opinion,  that 
if  there  was  not  a  single  lawyer  on  the  face  of  the  earth  it  would  be  all 
tbe  better  for  humanity,  and  thinks  that  a  little  of  the  virtuous  indigna* 
tion  that  is  so  lavishly  expended  in  denouncing  slavery  and  similar 
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abominations^  ought  to  be  reserved  for  "  holding  up  to  merited  oondem. 
nation  the  whole  system  of  El^nglish  and  Scottish  jurisprudence,  and  law- 
crafl  generally^  in  all  its  endless  ramifications/'  He  laments  the  deca. 
dence  of  talent  at  the  bar  as  well  as  in  the  pulpit,  and  informs  us,  (of 
what  we  were  not  previously  aware,)  that  all  **  the  legal  talent  is  now 
in  the  provinces,  and  if  not  recruited  from  the  provincial  bar,  our  sheriff 
courts  will  .  .  .  ."  We  are  delighted  to  hear  of  this  great  amount  of 
latent  provincial  talent,  but  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  removed  fit>m  its 
le^timate  sphere. 

Doctors  scarcely  fare  better  than  lawyers  in  the  hands  of  "  dissector," 
who  certainly  handles  the  scalpel  with  praiseworthy  impartiality.  Only 
second  to  the  clergy  are  the  doctors  in  their  passion  for  notoriety. 

*^  The  nand  secret  of  success  In  the  medical  profession  is  to  make  your- 
self be  taSced  o£    No  matter  how  you  acoompliBh  it,  your  fortune  ia  made 

*;  refer  to  your  ad ver- 
Burgeon  and  your 
acquiring  a  name. 

Write  a  book,  and  pufiP  yourself  off  as  the  inventor  of  an  instrument  for  dis- 
tilling woman's  tears,  not  into  a  cosmetic  merely  for  beautifying  the  skin, 
but  into  an  elixir  for  perpetuating  juvenility,  and  you  will  have  the  whole 
sex  weeping  in  the  arm-chair  oi  your  surgery  or  consulting-room  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  Assume  the  disguise  of  a  Polish  refugee,  spell  your 
name  with  thirteen  consonants,  Rpeak  broken  English,  and  announce  your- 
self as  the  most  femous  adept  in  homcBopathic  or  hydropathic  cures  that 
ever  existed,  and  you  will  be  the  residuary  leeatee  of  every  darling  spinster 
that  comes  to  consult  you.  Go  to  church,  and,  planting  yourself  in  the  new 
behind  my  Lady  Sincope*s,  contrive  to  waft  towards  her  olfactoriea,  wnen 
she  is  heavy  with  slumoer,  the  perfume  of  your  pocket-handkerchief,  and 
the  moment  she  drops  off  in  a  fainting  fit  be  at  her  side  to  revive  her  with 
a  stimulant  you  have  brought  with  you  for  the  purpose.  Lead  her  off  to 
the  vestrv,  with  the  assistance  of  her  toady,  Miss  Daisy ;  accompany  her 
home  in  her  carriage ;  call  next  day ;  and  you  liave  secured  her  ladyBhi[)*s 
patronage  for  life.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  you  cultivate  your  chevelure  till 
the  flowing  locks  fiill  over  your  ears  like  the  mane  of  a  Zetland  pony,  with 
whiskers,  imperial,  and  moustache  to  match,  then  your  triumph  will  be 
complete,  and  not  a  lackadaisical  girl  or  hypochondriac  old  lady,  in  town 
or  countrv,  that  won't  flock  to  your  levees,  and  lay  her  life  and  fortune  at 
your  feet 

Having  thus  satisfactorily  disposed  of  Law,  Physic,  and  Divinity,  our 
anatomist  proceeds  to  the  country  and  visits  a  Mr  Orland,  the  tory 
country  gentleman,  whose  opinions,  and  gradual  conversion  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  fiee  trade,  he  records  at  great  length  in  his  2dd  and  24th  letters. 
Mr  Orland  is  an  anecdotical  old  gentleman,  and  relates  several  stories 
which  are  retailed  by  *'  dissector."  The  following  are  among  the  best 
of  them : — 

" '  It  was  in  one  of  the  north-eastern  counties  (T  don*t  remember  which), 
that  an  eccentric  cleigvman  flourished  in  the  last  century,  of  whom  many 
droll  stories  are  relat^.  Besides  being  the  minister,  he  was  the  proprietor 
of  an  estate  in  the  parish,  which  entitled  him  to  a  vote  for  the  county.  On 
one  occasion  of  a  contested  election,  when  politics  were  running  high,  and 
even  Sunday  was  no  holiday  to  those  engaged  in  the  canvas,  the  agent  for 
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one  of  the  candidates  made  his  appearenoe  just  as  the  minister  was  about  to 
enter  the  church  to  peilbrm  divme  senrioe.  The  former  had  just  time  to 
whi^Mr  to  him  the  object  of  his  visit  '  Bide  a  wee,  then,*  said  the  rererend 
elector^  *  and  Til  be  with  you  in  a  crack.*  True  to  his  word,  he  reappeared 
in  a  few  minutesy  and  takmff  the  arm  of  the  agent  who  was  watting  for  him 
in  the  churchyard,  they  walked  ofiP  together.  Haying  sauntered  to  a  con- 
Bideiable  distance  from  the  kizk,  the  agent,  apprehensive  that  he  was  de- 
taining the  pastor  too  long  from  his  flock,  was  beginning  to  apologise  for  his 
intnitton  at  sntsh  an  unseasonable  time.  ^  Mak'  yoursel*  easy  i2>out  that. 
1  bae  gi  en  them  a  bane  to  pick  that'l  ser*  them  till  I  gang  back.  I  gave 
them  the  119th  psalm  to  sing  before  I  left.'  Being  asked  one  day  how  it 
happened  that,  having  such  a  good  example  before  them,  so  many  minbters' 
sons  should  turn  out  ne*er-do- weels.  ^  That*8  easily  accounted  for,*  said  the 
worthy  divine.  *  The  deevil  kens  he  canna  get  baud  o*  the  geese,  and  he 
msk's  grabs  amang  the  gaislins.*  I  don*t  know  whether  it  was  he,  or  the 
minister  of  another  rural  parish,  of  whom  the  anecdote  is  told,  that,  having 
M^Iected  in  a  season  of  protracted  drought  to  pray  for  rain,  was  waited 
upon  by  a  deputation  from  his  parishioners  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  the 
omission.  ^  W eel  a  weeL'  said  he, '  Til  pray  for't  to  please  ye,  but  the  feint 
a  diap  yell  get  till  the  change  o'  the  moon  V  * 

We  must  DOW  take  leave  of  Mr  Roger  Cutlar's  nephew,  believing  in 
the  honesty  of  his  intentions,  thanking  him  for  the  good  he  has  said  of 
08,  and  almost  excusing  him  for  the  evil.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot 
help  saying  that  a  little  less  pretension  and  a  little  more  diffidence  would 
have  been  becoming  in  so  very  youthful  a  writer  as  the  author  pretends 
to  be.  From  the  style  and  tone  of  the  letters,  it  is  indeed  perfectly 
erident  that  he  is  a  practised  litterateur,  but  had  this  been  less  apparent^ 
it  would  have  assisted  to  maintain  the  vraisefnblanee  of  the  title  page. 
We  shall  close  our  extracts  by  presenting  to  our  readers  the  following 
brilliant  picture  of  the  magnificent  future  which  the  author  anticipates 
for  Edinburgh :-« 

"^  While  leisurely  passing  along  the  spacious  road  which  connects  Gmnton 
with  the  Queensferry  highway,  I  paused  again  and  again  to  admire  the 
splendid  view  of  the  city  and  its  droumjacent  eminences  which  rose  up  in 
majestic  beauty  before  me.  A  hundred  years  ago,  thought  T,  not  one  of 
those  superb  edifices,  those  domes  and  spires,  which  now  lift  their  lofty 
heads  on  this  side  of  the  Castle,  existed — the  ploughman  whistling  o'er  tlie 
lea,  the  maiden  bearii^  the  milk  pail  on  her  nead,  the  cattle  pasturing  on 
the  green  braes,  and  the  yellow  com  waving  in  the  autumnal  breeze,  where 
DOW  the  traffic  of  a  great  city  bewilders  with  its  unceasing  din,  where  gor- 
geous saloons  for  every  variety  of  merchandise,  magnificent  churches,  and 
streets  of  palaces,  astonish  the  beholder !  And  who  can  tell  what  another 
oentory  may  bring  forth  ?  With  its  University  enlarged  and  liberalised, 
its  sectarian  rancour  subdued,  and  all  its  institutions  simplified,  purified^ 
and  improved,  Edinburgh  will  become  more  and  more  the  resort  of  all  who 
desire  to  cultivate  the  society  of  the  learned  and  refined,  as  well  as  of  those 
who  m  foreign  lands  may  have  realised  fortunes,  and  may  wish  to  educate 
their  children,  and  spend  the  close  of  their  life  amidst  scenes  of  unrivalled 
beauty  and  magnificence.  And  ere  the  close  of  the  twentieth  century,  tlie 
whole  space  that  now  intervenes  between  the  present  city  and  Leith  and 
Granton  will  be  covered  with  streets,  each  more  splendid  than  another— 
when  Portobello  and  Joppa  will  be  the  boundary  to  the  east ;  Liberton  and 
the  Braid  Hills  to  the  south ;  and  the  dazzling  crescents  to  arise  on  the 
acclirity  of  Coistorphine,  will  be  the  west  end  of  the  town !" 
VOL.  XXllI.  U 
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Ik  all  the  poems  of  the  preient  day — ambitious  and  less  axnWtioiM— one 
cannot  fail  to  observe  two  gross  and  glaring  defects — viz.,  the  utter  vrant 
of  a  well-wrought-out  plot — nay,  of  any  plot  at  all ;  and  the  mystico- 
metaphysical  jargon  of  abstract  thought  with  which  every  page  is  defaced* 
Now  although  we  do  not  hold  it  aUolutely  necesary  that  a  poet  should 
be  bound  down  by  the  strict  rules  of  his  art,  in  the  working  out  of  faia 
plan — ^nor  even  that  that  plan  should  be  elaborate  in  its  details,  and 
highly  finished  in  the  general  result— >still  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  a 
grancfiy  conceived  and  well-wrought-out  plot,  lends  a  grandeur  to  the 
whole,  and  gives  to  it  an  air  of  completeness,  such  as  a  poem,  with  a 
plot,  meagre,  ill-digested,  and  ill-arranged,  can  never  posess.     We  were 
wont  to  think  that  no  man — nor  woman  either — ^was  worthy  of  the 
name  of  poet,  who  was  deficient  in  the  fieusultyof  conception,  and  that  no 
poem  was  entitled  to  be  called  great,  unless  its  conception  were  essentially 
grand.    It  may  perhaps  be  necessary  now  to  state  this  opinion  with 
considerable  modification,  yet— co^tertf  paribtu — ^there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  which  of  the  two  will, — ^and  ought  to  have  the  preference,  both 
in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  and  in  that  of  the  critic  and  the  man  of 
taste.    Our  earlier  poets  seem  to  have  thought  this  indispensable  ;  and 
accordingly  we  find  that  the  structure  of  their  poems  was  very  carefully 
attended  to.    How  much  this  adds  to  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  their 
works  the  man  of  taste  and  judgment  knows  right  well.    Not  only  does  it 
give  them  a  higher  finish  and  a  more  artistic  completeness,  but  what  is  cff 
more  importance  still,  especially  in   poetry — it  serves    to  rivet  the 
attention  of  the  reader,  and  to  keep  it  up  till  the  close.    Of  ail  men 
a  poet  should  strive  to  give  effect  to  the  instructions  he  has  to  communis 
cate;  in  this  lies  his  success.  In  a  grave  metaphysical  discourse  the  subject 
matter  is  everything ;  the  manner  is  of  small  importance.    In  a  poem 
however,  the  case  is  different.     For  even  granting  that  instniction  ought 
to  be  the  main  object  of  the  poet ;  yet  that  instruction  must  be  conveyed 
in  the  most  pleasing  manner :  and  nothing  can  be  more  pleasing  not 
more  interesting  than  a  well-arranged  and  a  well-managed  plot.     Now 
the  most  of  the  poems  that  have  appeared  of  late  years,  seem  to  have 
been  written  in  utter  disregard  of  the  readers'  patience.     Tou  have  three 
or  four  characters,  introduced  itito  an  epic— or  at  least  what  is  intended 
for  oae— who  muse  and  momlize,  and  moralize  and  muse  through  three 
or  four  hundred  mortal  pages,  until  both  the  patience  and  the  temper  of  the 
reader  is  exhausted,  and  he  flings  down  the  book  in  despair.   And  how  can 
it  be  otherwise  ?    AH  the  rules  of  the  poetic  art  are  broken  through  with 
as  little  compunction  as  they  would  inflict  upon  the  reader,  one  hundred 
pages  of  reflections  on  a  dunghill.     As  for  the  unities,  heaven  bless  youi 
they  are  so  loose  and  ill-defined  that  one  could  drive  a  coach  and  six  right 
through  and  through  them  any  day,  and  be  esteemed  the  greater  poet 
for  so  doing.     We  say  this  with  no  bitterness  of  feeling,  nor  with  any 
wish  to  detract  from   the  well  earned  reputation  and  justly  awarded 
honours  of  the  poetic  gentu  of  our  own  day :  but  from  an  anxious  desire 
^  By  EKnbeth  Buret  Browning.    Second  EditioB. 
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to  pat  a  stop  to  the  downward  progress  of  the  art— for  it  is  a  downward 
progreas^«nd  to  see  a  return  to  the  good  old  way.  Edgar  A.  Roe,  we 
are  aware,  asserts  that  a  great  poem  is  only  a  collection  of  small  poems : 
bat  this  eccentric  genius  is  either  egregiously  wrong  in  his  mode  of  ex. 
pression,  or  he  here  enunciates  a  gross  fallacy  and  deception.  For,  were 
we  to  accept  this  definition  as  it  stands,  the  cesult  would  be,  that  in 
judging  of  a  great  poem,  we  should  take  no  account  of  the  structure  at 
alL  Now  this  would  not  only  be  wrong,  as  regards  the  nature  of  the 
case  ;  but  it  is  wrong  in  point  of  fact.  For  it  has  ever  been  the  practice 
in  estimating  the  grandeur  of  a  poem,  to  give  very  considerable  weight 
to  the  conception.  Viewing  this  definition,  moreover,  in  another  aspect, 
there  have  been  many  great  poets  who  never  did  write,  and  who  perhaps 
never  could  have  written  what  we  call  a  great  poem.  These  men  were 
poets  nevertheless.  To  pass  from  this  subject  however,  we  cannot  but 
deplore  the  symptoms  of  decadence  in  the  poetic  art,  which  this  defeot 
undoubtedly  displays. 

The  other  defect  to  which  we  alluded — to  wit,  the  mystico-meta* 
physical  nature  of  all  our  poems — is  not  less  prevalent  nor  less  pernicious 
than  the  one  we  have  just  mentioned.  We  are  not  averse  to  the  study 
of  metaphysics :  but  then  we  like  to  have  every  dish  served  at  a  proper 
time  and  in  its  own  place.  What  we  delight  to  read  in  the  pages  of  a 
Loeke<*-a  Berkley-*a  Hum»-«-a  Hamilton — or  a  Ferrier,  we  iGael  an  ut^ 
ier  disgust  for,  when  done  into  verse,  and  served  up  to  us  in  the  shap^ 
0f  q^eecfaes,  letters,  reflections,  and  moral  musings.  This  is  by  no  means 
A  metaphysicel  age,  and  yet,  sooth  to  say,  our  poetic  literature  is  full  of 
abstract  thou^t  and  metaphysical  momenclature.  We  are  tired  of  tb^ 
eternal  poetic  prating  about  generalization  and  abstraction,  analysis  and 
synthesis,  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  the  conditioned  and  the  non.condi« 
tioned,  with  their  "  spontaneities  of  the  individuals"  and  their  **  formal 
universals."  We  are  tired,  we  say,  of  hearing  this  misnamed  true 
poetry. 

We  are  sorry  indeed  to  have  to  charge  the  two  defects  we  have  men- 
tioned upon  the  poem  under  review.  With  all  its  beauties,-i^-and  we  are 
not  blind  to  them, — "  Aurora  Leigh"  is  sadly  deficient  in  its  structure, 
and  vastly  overloaded  with  metaphysical  momenclature.  Extending  as 
it  does  over  four  hundred  pages  with  little  or  no  plot,— -and  even  that 
not  too  well  managed — the  reader  finds  his  patience  wasted,  and  his  in- 
terest gone,  before  he  gets  over  the  first  hundred.  And  who,  that  has 
read  it  from  beginning  to  end, — we  take  great  credit  to  ourselvtfS  for  this 
feat — feels  the  least  astonishment  at  this  ?  Has  the  reader  not  to  wade 
through  pages  of  descriptions,  education  reflections,  speeches,  letters,  cri- 
ticisms, and  a  host  of  other  things  too  numerous  even  to  name  ?  The 
great  good  one  gets  from  the  perusal  of  this  poem  is  the  healthy  exercise 
of  that  noble  virtue  patience.  There  are  no  doubt  individual  passages 
of  very  great  beauty :  but  as  a  whole  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it 
has  been  vastly  over-rated.  Some  critics  in  their  admiration  have  de- 
clared it  equal  in  merit  to  the  immortal  productions  of  Shakspere  or 
Milton.  To  meet  this  by  a  counter-assertion  would  be  foolish.  An  an- 
alysis of  the  poem  will  lay  open  its  merits  and  defects ;  and  accordingly 
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whUe  we  do  this  we  invite  the  reader^s  moat  serious  attention— reserving 
any  further  remarks  we  niay  have  to  make  till  the  close, 
.  The  father  of  "  Aurora  Leigh/*  was  an  "austere  Englishman"  well 
versed  "  in  College  learning,  law,  and  parish  talk."  But  having  been 
"  flooded"  with  a  "  passion"  for  travelling,  he  found  himself  one  summer 
morning  musing  in  the  streets  of  Florence.  As  he  mused  there  chanced 
to  pass  that  way— 

^^  A  tnun  of  priestlv  banners,  cross  and  psalm — 
The  white-veiled,  roae-crowned  maidens,  holding  up 
Tall  tapers,  weighty  for  such  wrists,  aslemt 
To  the  olue  luminous  tremor  of  the  air. 
•  •  •  •  • 

From  which  long  train  of  chanting  priests  and  girls 
A  face  flashed  like  a  cymbal  on  his  race." 

In  other  words,  he  loved  and  married  one  of  these  same  maidens.  Hi^ 
manried  life  was  short ;  for 

^  Thus  beloved  she  died,** 

leaving  him  a  widower  with  Aurora,  an 

^'  Unmothered  little  child  of  four  years  old/* 

Nor  was  it  long  until  she  lost  her  ^ther  also  r  and  thus  being  left  an 
orphan,  she  was  brought  to  England  and  consigned  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  a  maiden  aunt.  Aurora  has  given  us  no  favourable  picture  of  her 
**  father's  sister" — whose  name  in  fact  she  never  mentions  but  with  a 
sort  of  shudder.  Her  personal  appearance  must  have  been  by  no  means 
prepossessing — with  her  "narrow  forehead," — "a  nose  drawn  sharply," 
— "  a  dose  mild  mouth," — "  eyes  of  no  colour," — ^and 

^  Cheeks,  in  which  was  yet  a  rose 

Of  perished  summers 

— if  past  bloom, 

Past  fading  also.'* 

With  this  we  have  no  great  fault  to  find :  the  description  may  be 
true  or  false  *for  aught  we  know  or  care ;  but  when  Aurora  comes  to 
settle  down,  and  to  tell  us  all  about  her  early  education,  we  must  confess 
that  we  could  have  wished  she  had  spared  us  the  tedious  recital.  There 
are  few  young  misses  who  feel  that  their  education  is  a  fitting  subject 
for  the  muse  to  celebrate ;  and  certainly  in  the  case  before  us,  Mrs 
Browning  has  not  been  successful  in  throwing  around  the  subject  the 
charm  of  poetry.     Thus  Aurora  tells  us, — 

*'  I  learnt  the  collects  and  the  catechism, 
The  creeds  from  Athanasius  back  to  Nice, 
The  Articles — the  tracts  ogainH  the  times, 
(By  no  means  Buonaventure*8  prick  of  love), 
And  various  popular  synopses  of 
Inhuman  doctrines  never  taught  by  John, 
Because  she  liked  instructed  piety.'* 

Now  we  should  like  to  see  the  man  or  woman  who  would  call  this— 
and  a  great  deal  which  follows  in  a  similar  strain — by  the  name  of 
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poetry.  Such  it  is  not ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  only  very  indifierent  prose. 
Mrs  Browning  evidently  means  it  as  a  hard  hit  against  every  thing  like 
routine  in  the  matter  of  education.  Now  however  much  we  are  opposed 
to  routine,  yet  we  must  confess  that  our  sympathies  are  all  with  Uie  old 
aunt  of  Aurora.  We  like  "  instructed  piety"  just  hecause  there  can  be 
no  piety  but  that  which  is  instructed.  Moreover,  we  believe  that  more 
real  good  will  be  got  out  of  books  than  will  be  obtained  &om  gazing 
eternally  on  green  fields  and  peering  for  ever  along  hedgerows.  1*0  con- 
verM  with  nature— the  material  creation — is  grand ;  but  to  converse 
with  mind  is  grander  still, — mind  on  which  that  very  matter  is  depen- 
dent  for  all  its  properties,  and  which  it  can  bend  to  its  sovereign  wilL 
We  should  like  to  know  indeed  what  those  **  inhuman  doctrines"  were 
which  John  never  taught,  and  which  Aurora  Leigh  was  compelled  to 
lesm,  tor  we  confess  that  we  are  somewhat  curious  in  regard  to  education 
and  its  concerns.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  whole  passage  is  no  better 
poetry  and  far  worse  prose  than  Home  Tooke's  *'  Diversions  of  Purley  ;'* 
end  might  be  cut  out  without  destroying  the  beauty  or  symmetry  of  the 
poem.  But  such  a  system  of  education  was  lost  upon  Aurora,  for  she 
was  a  poet  and  studied  love  and  nature.  And  although,  as  she  tells  us, 
she 

''  Read  her  books, 
Was  civil  to  her  couain  Romney  Leigh, 
Gave  ear  to  her  vicar,  tea  to  her  visitorji"— 

yet  there  was  an  inward  something  which,  in  her  present  state,  rendered 
her  unhappy.  In  a  word,  she  was  an  embryo  poet,  and  could  no  more 
help  loving  nature  than  she  could  help  being  disgusted  with  the  educa- 
tion of  ordinary  mortals.  Having  thus  discovered  this  latent  quality^- 
this  ''quickening  inner  life,"  she  stops  its  onward  progress  to  indite  an 
apostrophe  to  the 

^^  "SHrtuous  liars,  dreamers  after  dark, 
Exaggerators  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
And  soothsayers  in  a  tea  cnp.** 

'^  The  only  speakers  of  essential  truth 
Opposed  to  relative,  comparative, 
And  temporal  truths ;  the  only  holders  by 
His  sun  skirts,  through  conventional  grey  glooms.'' 

But  this  "  inner  life"  could  not  long  be  hid.  Her  aunt  half  suspected 
it ;  and  in  her  walks  with  her  cousin  Komney,  and  Vincent  Carrington, 
"  the  rising  painter,"  she  would  at  times  burst  into  *'  voluble  ecstacy ;" 
and  of  these  ecstacies  she  has  left  us  fk  very  fine  specimen  indeed.  We 
only  wish  we  could  say  as  much  of  the  entire  poem  as  we  could  do  of 
the  foUowuig  passage  :— 

^^  I  flattered  all  the  beauteous  country'  round 
As  poets  use — the  skies,  the  clouds,  the  fields, 
The  happy  violets  hiding  from  the  roads. 
The  pnmroses  run  down  to  carrying  gold — 
The  tangled  hedgerows,  where  the  cows  poah  out 
Impatient  horns  and  tolerant  churning  mouths 
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'Twixt  drippine  ash-bougha— hedgerows  all  alive 
With  birds,  and  gnats,  and  lafge  white  butteiflks, 
Which  look  as  if  the  May-flowers  had  caoght  life 
And  palpitated  forth  upon  the  wind, — 
Hills,  vales,  woods,  netted  in  a  silver  mist. 
Farms,  granges,  doubled  up  among  the  hiUs^ 
And  cattle  grazing  in  the  watered  vales, 
And  oottage-chimneys  smoking  from  tht  woodoi 
And  eottage -gardens  smiling  eveiTwheny 
Confiued  with  smell  of  ordEaida.**  . 

Bat  all  this  dreaming  roust  come  to  an  end.  Aurora,  feeling  thAt  she 
was  a  poet,  longed,  like  other  poets,  to  be  crowned.  For  this  Diock 
crowning  she  chose  a  morning  in  June  e — 

*'  What,  therefore,  if  I  crown  myself  to-day 
In  sport  not  pride,  to  learn  the  feel  of  it 
Before  my  brows  be  numb  as  Dante*s  own 
To  all  the  tender  pricking  of  such  leaves  ?** 

The  reader,  however,  may  guess  her  dismay  when,  drawing  the  wreath 
across  her  brow  and  turning  round,  she  stood  face  to  fece  wiUi  her  counn 
Bomney.    Caught  in  the  very  act  and  no  mistake,  what  wonder  if  her 

*^  Blush  was  flame 
As  if  from  flax,  not  stone.*' 

We  cannot  see,  however,  why  this  unexpected  meeting  should  give 
occasion  to  the  poet  to  introduce  a  dialogue  of  seventeen  mortal  pages. 
This  speechifying  is  one  of  the  main  feults  of  the  poem.  Moreover,  all 
that  one  learns  is  that  Romney  pops  the  question,  and  is  refused.  The 
reader  absolutely  feels  glad  when  the  conversation  is  rudely  broken  in 
upon  by  the  old  aunt : — 

^  With  smile  distorted  by  the  sun-fece,  voice 
As  much  at  issue  with  the  summer  day. 
As  if  you  brought  a  candle  out  of  doors.** 

However  much  one  may  dislike  the  ''  distorted  face,"  still  one  cannot 
help  feeling  pleased  that  it  made  its  appearance.  Aurora's  answer  to 
Bomney  cannot  be  hid  from  her  aunt,  and  then  fellows  a  round  and 
sound  scolding — in  which  she  is  told,  among  other  things,  that  unless 
she  marries  her  cousin  she  will  be  lefi  a  beggar ;  because,  according  to  a 
clause  in  the  entail,  her  father  had  disinherited  his  daughter  by  marry, 
ing  her  mother^-a  foreigner.  However,  Aurora  was  soon  left  her  own 
mistress  by  the  death  of  her  aunt, — 

**0n  the  fflxth  week  the  dead  sea  broke  up. 

^^  The  dock  struok  nine. 
That  morning  too,  no  lark  was  out  of  tune : 
The  hidden  terms  among  the  hills,  breathed  straight 
Their  smoke  toward  heaven ;  the  lime  tree  scarcely  stirred 
Beneath  the  blue  weight  of  the  cloudless  sky 
Though  still  the  July  air  came  floating  tlm>iigli 
The  woodbine  at  my  window,  in  and  out, 
With  touches  of  the  out-door  country  news 
For  a  bending  forehead.*' 
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It  was  on  such  a  moramg  as  the  beautiful  lines  describe  that  her  tor. 
mentor  clied,  and  left  Aurora  free.  Free  indeed  she  was,  but  only  as 
beggars  are.  And  after  receiving  what  her  aunt's  will  had  left  her^  and 
refiising  a  very  generous  offer  of  money  from  Romney,  she  bade  fiurewell 
to  Leigh  HaU. 

Seven  years  after  this  found  Aurora  in  some  indifferent  sort  of  a 
dwelling  in  London,  well  nigh  worried  to  death  with  literary  work ;  but 
as  yet  "  uncrowned :" — 

^*  I  wrote  for  eyclopsBdia^  magariniw^ 
And  weekly  piq>efa,  holding  up  my  name 
To  keep  it  from  the  mud.    I  fearoed  the  use 
Of  the  editorial '  we*  in  a  review^ 
As  courtly  ladies  the  fine  trick  of  trains. 
And  swept  it  mndly  through  the  open  doon, 
As  if  one  could  not  pais  through  doors  at  all 
Save  80  encumbefed.*' 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  literary  drudgery,  a  lady  unceremoniously 
introduced  herself  to  her  one  day-— so  unceremoniously  indeed  that  had 
we  been  *'  Aurora/'  we  should  have  kicked  her  down  the  stairs  for  her 
impertinence — and  after  a  somewhat  lengthy  preface,  at  last  came  out 
with 

^  I  think  yon  have  a  cousin — Romney  Leigh.** 

Her  name  she  said  was  Lady  Waldemar,  and  she  had  come  to  make  a 
&ank  confession — that  she  loved  Romney  Leigh.  Then  follows  twelve 
or  fourteen  pages  of  dialogue  between  Aurora  and  the  Lady  Waldemar, 
during  which  the  reader  learns  that  Romney  has  not  fallen  in  love  with, 
but  intends  to  marry  a  certain  "  Marian  Erie/'  &  "  drover's  daughter." 
This  ieems  good  news  to  Aurora— for  the  reader  by  this  time  begins  to 
suspect  that  afler  all  she  loves  Romney'— and  she  bursts  out  into  the 
following  unpoetic  unintelligible  effusion  of  as  gross  jargon  as  ever  was 
uttered  by  one  whose  sole  knowledge  of  metaphysics  lies  in  the  mere 
terms  in  which  philosophers  delight  to  express  themselves  :— 

'^  And  thus  she  is  better  haply  of  her  kind 
Than  Romney  Leigh  who  fives  by  diagrams. 
And  crosses  out  the  spontaneitieB 
Of  all  his  individual,  nersonal  life 
With  formal  univeraals.    •    •    . 


"  What  if  even  God 
Were  chiefly  God  by  living  out  himself 
To  an  individualism  of  the  Infinite 
Eteiiie,  intense,  profiise-^-still  throwing  up 
The  golden  spmy  of  muliitudinous  worlds 
In  measure  to  the  prodive  weight  and  rash 
Of  his  inner  nature." 

The  end  of  the  matter  is,  however,  that  she  visits  Marian  Erie, 
*'  within  6t  Margaret's  Court,"  and  learns  from  her  the  story  of  her 
youth,  and  how  she  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Romney  Leight  • 
The  sum  of  her  history  is  this :— She  was  bom  upon  the  ''  Malvern 
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Hill,"  of  poor  and  degraded  parents ;  and  after  a  life  of  misery  and 
wretchkbiess,  to  save  her  honour,  was  obliged  to  flee  from  honn^-  •  Being 
found  half  deul  on  the  roadside,  she  wf«  brought  by  a  kind  waggoner  to 
a  distant  town,  and  taken  to  an  hospital.  It  was  when  about  to  leave 
this  all  unprotected,  that  Providence  threw  Bomney  in  her  way,  who 
sent  her  to  a 

*^  Sempstress  house 
Far  off  in  London* 

The  upshot  of  the  whole  matter  was  this,  that  Bomney  determined  to 
make  "  Marian  Erie"  his  wife,  not  because  he  loved  her,  but  out  of  pure 
philanthrophy,  and  so 

Half  St  Giles  In  frieie 
Was  hidden  to  meet  St  James  in  doth  of  gold 
And,  after  contract  at  the  altar,  pass 
To  eat  a  maniage  feast  on  Hampetead  Heath.'* 

The  marriage,  however,  was  never  consummated :  for  while  the 
party  "  in  cloth  of  gold"  waited  those  in  "  frieze,"  Romney  received  a 
letter  from  Marian  which  put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings  in  a  most  mya* 
terious  way. 

Afler  this  event,  and  despairing  of  finding  Marian  Erie,  Aurora^--- 
putting  her  *'  book"  in  the  hands  of  the  publisher-naet  out  for  her  own 
dear  Florence,  leaving  Ronmey  to  pursue  his  schemes  of  universal  good- 
ness and  benevolence.  Of  course  she  took  Paris  in  her  way :  and  one 
day,  judge  of  her  astonishment  when  *'  walking  on  the  quays"  she  spied 
a  **  face,"— that  face  was  Marian's.    But — 

**  Confront  the  truth,  m^  soul ! 
And  oh  as  truly  as  that  was  Manan's  face, 
The  arms  of  that  same  Marian  clasped  a  thing 
Not  hid  so  well  beneath  the  scanty  shawl— 
I  cannot  name  it  now  for  what  it  was — 
A  child." 

Before^  however,  she  could  recover  ftom  her  surprise,  Marian  was 
lost  amongst  the  crowd.  But  as  fortune  would  have  it,  she  met  that 
**  face"  again,  and  taking  Marian  with  h&r,  or  rather  following  her  to  her 
residence,  she  learnt  what  had  befallen  her  since  the  rooming  when  the 
marriage  should  have  taken  place.  By  the  intrigues  of  Lady  Waldemar, 
she  had  been  spirited  away— dishonoured  and  deserted  ;  and  thus  she 
was  when  Aurora  found  her.  In  the  meantime,  she  learns  that  Romney 
is  to  be  married  to  Lady  Waldemar  ;  and  under  this  impression  sets  out 
direct  for  Italy,  taking  Marian  widi  her.  Her  journey  thither  gives 
occasion  for  some  fine  description :  but  on  this  we  cannot  dwell,  for  the 
story  draws  to  a  close. 

Florence  is  reached.  Marian  is  beginning  to  look  cheerful ;  and  one 
evening  when  sh^  "  sate  alone"  upon  the  terrace  of  her  tow»,  who 
should  drop  as  it  were  from  the  clouds  but  Romney  Leigh.  Sui^ 
enough  though  it  was  Romney,  and  after  an  interlude  consisting  of  about 
forty  pages,  it  comes  out  that  her  cousin  is  not  married  to  Lady  Wal- 
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demar,  as  Aurom  supposed^  but  that  on  the  contrary  he;  had  come  to 
claim  MariaD  Erie  as  bis  wife.     Aurora  says^ 

^  Not  married  ? 
*  Yon  misteJce'  he  said, 
*  I'm  married.    Is  not  Maricui  Erie  my  wife  ? 
As  God  sees  things  I  have  a  wife  and  child, 
And  T,  as  I'm  a  man  who  honours  God, 
Am  here  to  claim  them  as  my  child  and  wife.' " 

At  this  act  of  self-denying  generosity,  the  poor  outcast  exclaims  :^> 

^O  Romne^ !  O  my  angel !  O  unchanged  \ 
Though  smce  we've  parted  I  have  past  the  grave, 
But  de&th  itself  could  only  better  theey 
Not  change  thee — Thee  I  do  not  thank  at  all, 
1  but  thank  God  who  made  thee  what  thou  art 
So  wholly  godlike.'* 

But  Marian's  determination  was  taken.  She  could  not  now  love 
fiomney : — 

^*  1  have  not  so  much  life  that  I  should  love 
Except  the  child.   Ah  God !  I  could  not  bear 
To  see  my  darling  on  a  good  man's  knees, 
And  know  by  sucm  a  look,  or  such  a  sigh^ 
Or  such  a  silence,  that  he  thought  somethnes 
This  child  was  fethered  by  some  cursed  wretch.'* 

Marian  Erie  refuses  to  become  the  wife  of  Romney ;  and  here  the 
story  ends.  As  for  the  rest  the  reader  may  guess  it.  After  all  this 
beating  about  the  bush,  A uroiB  becomes  the  wife  of  Romney  Leigh  with 
much  to  forgive,  and  much  to  be  forgiven. 

Such  is  a  brief  analysis  of  this  lengthened  poem.  The  reader,  how. 
ever,  will  foim  but  a  faint  idea,  after  all,  of  the  lumbrous  machinery 
employed  in  working  out  this  one  might  almost  say,  immoral  tale.  The 
dialogues  become  intolerable ;  the  oft  repeated  speeches  are  drawn  out 
to  an  enormous  length ;  and  one  has  actually  to  wade  through  page  after 
page  of  metaphysical  disquisition,  and  unmeaning  verbiage.  Some, 
times  the  descent  or  ascent  is  made  to  the  absolutely  unintelligible.  For 
instance  we  meet  with  the  following  in  the  very  first  page  ;— 

^^  I  have  not  so  fer  left  the  coasts  of  life 
To  travel  inland,  that  1  cannot  hear 
The  murmur  of  the  outer  infinite, 
Wliich  unweaned  babies  smile  at  in  their  sleep 
When  wondered  at  for  smiling." 

Then  agun  we  find  what  might  be  termed  hyperbole,  expressed  so 
F<u^oxicaIly,  that  it  reaches  the  ridiculous.     Thus : — 

**  *  Then  the  bitter  sea 
Inexorably  pushed  between  us  both, 
And  sweeping  up  the  ship  with  my  despair. 
Threw  us  out  as  a  pasture  to  the  stars.' 
Ten  nights  and  days  we  voyaged  on  the  deep, 
Ten  nights,  and  davs,  without  the  common  fece 
Of  any  day  or  nignt." 
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And  what,  perhaps,  is  wont  of  all,  the  effort  at  passion  is  «m  «< 
praeterea  nihiL    Of  this  we  could  heap  example  upon  example.    Thus^-* 

"Cray  God,  my  God, 
Crod  meant  me  good  too  when  he  hindered  me 
From  saying  yes  this  morning." 

Again  :— 

^'  A  moment.    Heayenly  Christ ! 
A  moment.    Speak  once  Romney,  'tis  not  true-« 
I  hold  your  hands,  1  look  into  your  face — 
You  see  me  ?" 

And  once  more : — 

*'  But  oh,  the  night !  oh  bittei^-sweet,  oh  sweet ! 
O  dark,  O  moon,  and  stars,  O  exstacy 
Of  darkness !  O  great  mystery  of  love.* 

These  it  must  be  confessed  are  mere  expletives,  and  are  as  fiur  from 
the  expression  of  true  passion  as  prose  is  from  poetry.  There  are  other 
faults  as  glaring  and  absurd.  Thus  we  meet  with  such  expressions  as 
"  a  snow  of  Ghosts" — "  a  greatened  man"—''  a  meekened  child ;"  and 
one  learns  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  perhaps,  that  *'  a  white  soul  can 
be  tossed  out  to  eternity  with  thrills  of  time  upon  it."  There  is  too,  a 
reckless  use  of  the  sacred  names  of  God  and  Christ,  of  Heaven  and  Hell. 
For  instance  within  the  compass  of  two  or  three  pages  we  have  such 
beautiful  Billingsgate  as  the  following : — 

^  With  what  a  devil's  daughter  I  went  forth, 
«  .  t  •  • 

In  such  a  curl  of  hell-foam  caught  and  chocked. 

But  if  one  cries  from  hell, 
What  then? 

Hell*s  so  prodigal 
Of  devils^  gifts. 

Pushed  out  from  hell  itsdf  to  pluck  me  back, 
The  devil*s  moat  devilish  when  aespectable.'* 

We  wonder  where  Mrs  Brownmg  learned  this  infernal  sort  of 
language.  This  is  not  passion,  but  sheer  absurdity.  Nor  are  the 
characters  at  all  well  drawn.  Aurora  herself  is  neither  to  be  ad. 
mired  nor  loved,  and  the  reader  is  ever  inclined  to  suspect  her  of  in- 
sincerity towards  Romney — as  if  she  would  fain  say,  "  Romney  I  love 
you,"  but  was  withheld  b^  some  undefined  something.  Romney 
on  the  other  hand  with  all  his  generosity  is  no  better  than  a  visioqary 
fool ;  and  if  the  reader  suspects  Aurora  of  insincerity,  he  is  half  inclined 
to  forgive  it  when  he  knows  that  it  is  exercised  only  in  reference  to  a 
stupid  universalist.  Marian  Erie  is  perhaps  the  best  drawn  character 
in  the  poem,  and  around  her  the  readei^s  sympathies  will  be  found  to 
centre :  while  of  Lady  Waldemar  it  is  enough  to  say — ^if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  expression — that  she  is  a  *'  simulatrix  ac  dissimulatrix." 

Notwithstanding  these  numerous  and  faring  defects,  however,  wears 
fully  alive  to  the  beauties  of  "  Aurora  Leigh."     As  a  great  poem  we 
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believe  it  to  be  a  great  iailare,  but  there  are  pawDgea  in  it— not  indeed 
wortby  to  be  oompared  with  the  soblime  poetry  of  Milton  and  Shakes^ 
peare-^but  certainly  superior  to  any  of  the  poetry  of  the  present  day. 
There  is  tfaniHighout  the  whole  of  the  book  a  fine  appreciation  of  nature 
and  natural  scenery.  Nature  is  here  described  by  one  who  has  not  only 
seen  it,  but  who  has  actually  felt  its  power,  and  tasted  its  delights. 
The  poem  displays,  moreover,  the  possession  by  its  author  of  a  strong 
vigorous  inteliect-^an  intellect  which  we  cannot  help  thinking  would 
be  better  employed  in  writing  prose  than  poetry.  In  fact  the  greater 
part  of  it,— despite  its  poetic  garb — is  prose  and  not  poetry.  The  cause 
of  thisarises  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself: — for  "  convictions  upon 
life  and  art"  will  take  the  form  of  expression  which  is  natural  to  them— 
and  that  form  is  undoubtedly  prose.  The  social  evils  of  the  times  are 
too  real — too  actual — too  matter  of  fact— too  practical  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  mere  poet.  His  world  is  an  ideal  world ;  but  plain  practical 
inen,  must  take  things  as  they  are,  and  deal  with  mankind  as  they 
find  them.  The  great  problem  of  the  age,  viz.,  how  the  mass  of  corrup- 
tion which  exists  in  the  lanes  and  closes  of  our  large  cities  is  to  be 
leached  and  dealt  with,  can  never  be  solved  by  him  or  her  who  soars 
too  high  for  ordinary  mortals.  No ;  let  them  indeed  sing  on,  we  love 
their  warbling;  but  sterner  hearts,  and  cooler  heads,  arid  more  iron 
hands  than  theirs  are  needed  to  work  out  the  social  redemption  of  the 
race.  The  means  are  being  employed ;  under  God  we  trust  these  meana 
will  be  successful,  but  let  not  poets  think  that  by  their  ''  ideal"  they 
will  be  able  to  "  blow  the  dust  off  the  actual,"  or  that  we  &il 

*^  Because  not  poets  enough  to  undentand 
That  ^e  develops  from  vrithin." 


THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND'S  DUTY  TO  THE 

MASSES.' 

Thb  subject  embraced  in  this  pamphlet,  whethw  we  regard  it  religiously 
or  soeially,  is  one  of  the  most  important  that  can  be  brought  under  the 
notiee  of  a  Christian  community.  That  there  are  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  human  beings  living  in  the  midst  of  usi,  who  have  as  little 
knowledge  or  feeluig  of  their  relation  to  God  and  eternity,  as  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  and  that  this  atate  of  things  is  the  cause  of  all  or  most  of  the 
crnne  chargeable  against  our  poorer  population,  are  facts  which  the  author 
lets  forth  with  so  much  clearness  and  boldness,  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  gainsay.  Nay,  no  one  accustomed  to  perambulate  the  lanes  and 
wynds  of  the  Old  Town  of  Edinburgh,  or  of  any  other  town  in  Scotland, 
but  must  feel  the  overwhelming  truth  and  force  of  his  statements.  The 
wonder,  therefore,  is  not  that  the  evils  exist,  but  that  some  more  power, 
ful  remedies  hare  not  long  ere  now  been  adopted  for  their  removal  or 

^  The  Chnreh  of  Sootland^s  Duty  to  the  MasBes ;  or,  tfa«  Territorial  System 
of  Operatums  in  Large  Towns  Advocated.  By  the  Rev.  An Dunr  R.  Bohab,  one 
«f  the  Muifltan  of  Canongate.  EdkkboinBh:  kyles  Macphail,  11  St  David  Street 
CHsigow  :  Thomw  Mnrray  Sl  Son. 
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amelioration.  If  a  man  in  a  state  of  utter  poverty  and  destitution  casts 
himself  in  despair  into  the  sea^  the  most  careless  passer  by,  actuated  by 
the  common  sympathies  of  our  nature,  makes  every  effort  to  save  his 
life ;  and  the  fact  of  his  having  done  so,  is  no  sooner  proclaimed  to  the 
vorld,  than  an  ample  provision  is  made  for  the  poor  unfortunate,  to  pre. 
vent  the  recurrence  of  the  event.  But  we  are  sorry  to  thinks  that  there 
is  no  such  strong  corresponding  tendency  on  the  part  of  individual  man 
or  society  to  prevent  the  spiritual  death  of  his  fellows.  Although  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  are  constantly  perishing  around  us  lor  want 
of  spiritual  instruction,  yet  there  are  but  few  to  put  forth  their  hands 
and  vouchsafe  assistance.  Drunkenness,  prostitution,  thieving,  and  every 
form  of  criminality,  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  ignorance— and 
innumerable  hosts  of  human  beings  are  submerged  in  these  abysses  of 
profligacy  and  crime.  Now  the  author  of  the  present  pamphlet  proves^ 
that  even  by  the  slender  exertions  that  have  been  made  by  Christian 
philanthropists,  that  large  numbers  of  these  have  been  reclcumed  from' 
their  evil  ways,  and  induced  to  lead  religious  and  moral  lives.  In  this 
field  of  exertion,  Drs  Chalmers,  Dickson,  Guthrie,  and  a  considerable 
host  of  minor  names,  have  worked  with  untiring  perseverence,  but  the 
evils  are  so  large  and  monstrous,  that  nothing  short  of  the  utmost  efforts 
of  every  civilized  and  Christian  man  amongst  us  can  remove  them. 

The  author  especially  points  out  the  exertions  that  have  been  made 
by  the  Free  Church,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  their  mis- 
sionaries, in  ameliorating  this'state  of  things,  but  he  shews  at  the  same 
time,  that  all  these  are  inadequate.     He  cfdls  upon  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land in  particular,  to  put  forth  all  her  strength  in  this  direction,  for  al- 
though she  has  not  been  altogether  idle>  yet  sufficient  attention  has  not 
been  given  to  bring  back  or  reclaim  the  waifs  of  society.     The  mimsters 
of  the  Church  may  go  on  for  centuries  preaching  man's  duties  from  the 
pulpit.    Mere  ministrations  may  to  some  extent  influence  or  afiect  their 
hearers,  but  they  never  reach  either  the  ears  or  understandings  of  the 
poor  and  degraded  portion  of  their  parishioners.     As  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  physician  to  attend  chiefly  to  the  condition  of  the  sick,  so  it  is  surely 
the  duty  of  the  Christian  minister  to  attend  mainly  and  chiefly  to  the 
condition  of  the  morally  deseased.     He  must  not  wait,  however,  till  the 
profligate  and  crimuial  members  of  the  community  come  to  him.     He 
must  go  forth,  visit  the  inmost  recesses  of  their  dwellings,  and  by  quiet^ 
submissive,  but  persevering  persuasion,  induce  them  to  attend  to  their 
religious  duties,  and  thus  gradually  win  them  back  to  society.     We 
must  not  even  forget  to  assist  and  advise  them  with  respect  to  their 
merely  worldly  interests,  for  by  combining  both,  the  Christian  minister 
enlists  their  better  sympathies  in  his  favour,  and  thus  induces  them  to 
tittend  to  bis  spiritual  ministrations.     But  every  true  disciple  of  Christ 
knows  his  duty  in  these  particulars  full  well,  and  requires  no  advice 
or  admonition  from  us.    The  condition  of  a  large  portion  of  the  poorer 
classes  is  so  well  described  by  our  author,  that  we  cannot  refinin  from 
quoting  him  :•— 

"  In  the  laive  towns,  however,  of  Scotland,  the  plan  of  our  Reformexs 
cannot  be  said    to  have  had  fJEdr  scope,-  though  ail    ministers  of  the 
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churah  had  been  energetic,  and  none  of   them  supine.     One  or  two 
ministers  can  do  comparatively  little  ;in  labouring  among  the  enormous  . 
masses  of  people  assigned  to  their  nominal  supenrision, — a  population 
of  a  migratory  character,  whose  condition  is  not  unfrequently  such  that 
thorough  attention  to  them  would  require  almost  weekly  visitation,  and  not 
a  few  of  whom  are  utterlv  destitute  of  habits  of  care  and  providence.     To 
sceomplish  the  whole  work  assigned  to  him  in  such  a  sphere,  a  minister 
would  need  to  possess  the  eyes  of  Argus,  the  strength  of  Hercules,  the  cap- 
ability of  performing  hb  public  duties  almost  independently  of  study,  and 
freedom  from  tiie  calls  and  clamorous  intrusions  which  scare  away  the  genius  - 
of oontemplation,  and  often  make  miserable  havoc  on  his  time.    Instead  of. 
one  thousand  or  two  thousand  souls,  he  has,  perhaps,  to  take  chaige  of  «t>,- 
leoBii,  or  ten  thousand.     Instead  of  having  beside  hira  a  band  of  individuals- 
to  he^  and  cheer  him,  on  pioneering  a  way  for  his  efforts  on  the  out-field 
population,  he  may  be  left  to  struggle  well-nigh  single-handed  and  alone. 

"  Such  circumstances  ought  to  be  borne  in  remembrance,  as  accounting 
for  the  existence  of  the  evil ;  but  it  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  the  fact  of 
so  many  of  oar  places  of  worship  being  inadequately  filled,  in  districts  of 
dense  population,  corroborates  the  assertion  made,  and  shows  that  the  num- 
ber of  our  fellow-b^igs  wlio,  habitually  or  for  the  most  part,  neglect  the 
public  observances  of  relip^ion,  and — ^if  the  public — a  fortiori^  the  private 
duties  of  the  honsehold,  is  much  larger  than  the  test  already  referred  to 
would  indicate. 

**  With  irreligion,  poverty  is  often  combined ;  poverty  often  superinduced 
and  aided  by  intemperance.  There  is  a  stage  of  depression  too  frequently 
ftrrived  at  by  many  belonging  to  an  old  town  population,  in  which  a  short 
and  transitory  relief  is  craved.  Little  do  those  of  my  readers  who  have  no 
experience  of  similar  circumstances  understand  the  severity  of  those  trials 
to  which  not  a  few  of  the  poor  are  exposed.  Amidst  their  often  squalid 
and  unattractive  homes,  subjected  to  the  depressing  influence  of  an  unwhole- 
some  atmosphere,  ground  down  by  hard,  ill-remunerated  toil,  can  we  wonder 
that  they  have  recourse  to  the  easily  procured,  but  unwholesome  stimulant '{ 
It  makes  them  foiget  for  a  space  their  wretched  condition,— supplies  the 
want  of  solid  food, — flights  np  the  drearv  garret  with  an  imaginary  sunshine, 
—drowns  the  suggestions  of  fear,  and  the  forebodings  of  an  hereafter, — and 
makes  them  repose  as  soundly  on  the  pallet  of  straw,  and  beneath  the  cover 
of  ngs,  as  if  they  lay  on  a  luxurious  couch.  It  is  an  enjoyment  doubtless 
short-lived;  but  it  lulls  many  a  wounded  and  bleeding  heart  to  a  temporary 
oblivion ; — ^temporary,  for  the  helpless  subjects  of  it  awake  to  a  miserable 
to-morrow. 

^  1  enter  into  no  inquiry  how  far  legislative  enactments  may  contribute 
to  remedy  this  evO.    Men  will  not  be  made  religious  by  act  of  Parliament; 

J  ret  it  is  of  consequence  to  have  the  scenes  of  Sabbath  temptation  and  riot  at 
east  veiled  from  open  view,  and  the  public-houses  closed  on  that  day, 
which  is  especially  needful  for  the  good  of  our  working  population.  This 
has  been  hailed  as  a  boon  by  many  who  are  engaged  in  the  traffic.  Thev 
have  thankfully  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege ;  and  none  who  wish 
well  to  the  operative  classes  will  fail  to  desire  that  in  their  families,  and 
about  their  own  firesides, — ^in  the  hallowed  intercourse  of  relatives  and 
fiicnds,— exchanging  thoughts,  and  entering  into  conversation  upon  the 
highest  of  all  subjects, — they  may  find  the  oabbath*s  rest  the  antepast  of 
Heaven  itself.  When  we  enter  some  of  the  houses  occupied  by  individuals 
beloD^g  to  this  class, — when  we  find  the  indications  of  humble  but  unobtru- 
Bi?e  piety,  the  heart  of  the  Christian  minister  cannot  but  rejoice,  for  he 
knows  that  his  labours  have  not  been  wholly  in  vain.  Such,  however,  is 
^  from  being  the  prevailing  description  applicable  to  the  habitations  of  our 
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labonring  poor.  Cases  are  met  with  in  which  there  is  almost  a  total  ignor- 
ance of  what  it  most  concerns  human  beings  to  be  acqnainted  with,— 4n 
which  there  is  a  complete  forgetfulness  of  parental  duty, — a  stolid  ignoianoe, 
which  the  most  persevering  efforts  are  called  for  to  meet.  Sometimes  thers 
is  a  glaring  amount  of  sin,  and  an  utter  recklessness  which  is  fitted  to  dismaj 
the  Christian  philanthropist.  The  fact  cannot  be  disguised,  that  while  tfc^ 
missionary  societies  of  our  various  churches  care  for  those  who  are  in  distant 
lands,  and  give  Hberally,  that  means  may  be  used,  and  labourers  sapported, 
who  shall  devote  theniselves  to  the  spiritual  enlightenment  of  the  Hindu, 
the  New  Zealander,  or  the  Caffre, — they  are  apt  to  forget  the  piojdraate 
daims  which  should  call  for  primary  attention, — ^the  great  field  of  enterprise, 
-—laborious,  self-denied,  untinged  by  any  romantic  glow — which  lies  within 
reach  of  their  firesides  and  homes.  We  honour  the  men  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  fields  of  foreign  labour;  but  we  could  wish,  also,  that  OMfer 
claims  were  not  so  apt  to  be  forgotten.* 

Again  in  the  following  passage,  there  is  so  much  truthfulness  and 
fi)rce  of  delineation,  that  the  author  must  have  drawn  hia  sketch  firom 
life:-^ 

"  The  evil  of  poverty^  for  which  true  religion  alone  oflers  a  palliative  (for 
,  '  shall  not  cease  out  of  the  land'),  is  sufficiently 


*  the  poor,'  we  are        , 

obvious ;  yet  it  admits  of  being  alleviated  by  commending  the  truth  of  the 
gospel  to  me  hearts  of  the  thousands  who  now  endure  its  bitter  pangs.  If 
we  can  be  the  means  of  zaisinff  them  to  the  rank  of  Christians,  we  wall  be 
the  agents  in  dispensing  a  *  charity'  which  is  '  twice  blessed.'  Meanwhile* 
sights  distressing  to  the  eye  and  trying  to  the  senses,  present  themselves ; 
gaunt  and  squalid  forms  are  seen  looking  at  us  in  despair  with  the  sunken 
eyes  of  disease  and  want ;  children,  uDcarcd  for  almost  from  infancy,  stunted 
in  growth,  and  brutalized  in  manners,  are  obtruded  on  the  gaze.  But  let 
US  not  rest  satisfied  with  *  the  waifs  and  strays'  of  suffering  humanity  we 
may  thus  cai*ually  encounter :  would  we  know  the  prevalence  and  pressure 
of  this  distemper  of  society,  we  must  set  out  to  make  observations  for  our- 
selves, at  whatever  sacrifice  of  inclination.  Accustomed  to  a  luxurious,  or« 
at  all  events,  to  a  comfortable  home,  little  do  some  know  about  the  circum- 
stances under  which  many  of  the  indigent  maintain  a  constant  and  formid- 
able struggle  with  want  and  famine ;  many  really  ignorant  of  the  quarter 
whence  the  next  meal  is  to  oome.  These  are  not  all  vicious,  however  much 
neglect  may  expose  them  to  multiplied  temptations ;  nor  drunkards,  in  spite 
of  inclination  to  make  the  draught  of  fiery,  and  often  adulterated  spirits 
quell  the  cravings  for  wholesome  food,  which  thev  have  not  the  means  of 
obtaining,  or  of  making  ready.  They  have  not  all  lost  the  sense  of  shame ; 
for  many  shrink  from  notice ;  many,  too,  remember  better  days,  when  their 
condition  was  decent,  and  they  seemed  '•weU  to-do*  in  the  world.  Nor  al% 
all  disposed  to  be  idle ;  there  are  hundreds  who  have  in  vain  sought  work, 
^uch  as  they  are  able  to  perform,  and  have  not  found  it :  at  this  moment, 
there  are  many  who  would  undergo  hard  drudgery,  if  it  could  procure  for 
them  daily  bread.  There  are  defenceless  females  cast,  unprotected,  as  upon 
a  rough  and  stormy  ocean ;  deprived  by  death  of  husbands  or  of  parents ; 
and  there  are  those  whom  commercial  depression  or  some  other  blow  has 
ruined — '^  unable  to  dig,  and  yet  ashamed  to  beg.'  Few,  comparatively,  as 
these  better  cases  may  be  supposed  to  be,  yet  such  exist ;  and  experience 
will  testify  that  the  proportion  is  larger  than  we  may  be  at  first  apt  to  im- 
agine. Bearing  this  in  mind,  let  us  make  a  survey  of  some  of  t£e  places 
in  which  they  live.  Take,  for  instance,  a  portion  of  the  Old  Town  of  £din- 
burgh,  with  which  the  writer  has  some  acquaintance.  Go  up  one  of  the 
'more  dingy-looking  tenements  that  front  the  street ;  eachyfof  in  which  was, 
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pertui{ftSy  fifty  or  thirty  yean  ago,  the  oommodioaa,  welUfuraiBhed  hoiue  of 
the  opulent  shopkeeper  and  substantial  man  of  bastnesa,  before  the  new 
edifices— worthy  of  a  city  of  palaces— «n  the  other  side  of  the  '  North  Loch/ 
— had  spread  out  their  tempting  attractions,  and  their  undeniable  advan- 
tages, especially  for  families  naturally  anxious  and  probably  able  to  live 
better  than  their  fathers  did.  A  different,  but  still  a  respectable,  and  re- 
putable set  of  tradesmen's  and  artisans*  families  have  succeeded  them ;  gen- 
erally of  good  moral  habits,  and  of  decent  appearance.  But  often  also  the 
hooflo  ODoe  of  thb  nature  has  been  split  up  into  half-a-dozen  smaller 
ones — ^Larse  fiimilies  living;  in  single  rooms ;  the  atmosphere  of  the  apart- 
ment is  cloae  and  loaded—- the  walls  are  dingy — ^the  noor  not  in  a  state 
of  unsullied  purity — nay,  personal  cleanliness,  naturally^  almost  neces- 
sarilyy  somewhat  at  a  discount.  For  water  perhaps  is  scarce,  and  has 
to  be  carried  from  the  nearest  well,  up  a  long  flight  of  steps,  in  which  noisy 
miefaina,  and  little  girls  of  astonishing  strength  of  lungs,  and  hair  in  much- 
admired  disorder,  whose  hands  and  fiaoes  allow  you  to  draw  an  easy  infer- 
ence that  they  are  much  addicted  to  dabbling  in  the  neighbouring  gutter 
— are  romping,  to  the  serious  interruption  of  the  chance  explorer.  You 
asoend  to  a  greater,  but  not  always  to  an  improving  altitude ;  you  have 
quitted  the  temperate,  and  are  now  oome  to  what,  in  sober  reality,  is  the 
frigid  territory ;  for,  as  you  stoop  your  head,  lest  it  oome  abruptly  in  con- 
tact with  joists  and  rafters  in  the  long  passage  of  the  attic  regions,  you  see 
on  either  side  of  the  way  a  succession  of  what  appear  to  be  doors,  but  some 
mouldering  on  their  hinges,  and  incapable  of  being  fastened.  Enter  at  some 
of  them,  and  you  may  cKanoe  to  see  what  kind  of  dena  the  poor  are  often 
forced  to  dwell  in ;  what  had  been  panes  in  the  broken  windows,  stuffed 
with  rags ;  the  pervious  roof  filtering  every  shower  and  storm  upon  the  in- 
mates ;  the  gapmg  crevices  that  let  through  November  blasts,  at  least  serv- 
ing to  banish  noxious  exhalations,  however  productive  of  cramp  and  rheu- 
matism, even  to  originally  the  strongest  frames.  In  these,  however,  in  spite 
of  all  disadvantages,  decency  is  often  predominant ;  you  will  find  in  some  of 
them  poor  creatures,  with  wonderful  resignation,  with  meek  and  quiet 
spirits,  making  the  best  of  the  miserable  dole  of  parish  aid ;  while  in  others^ 
poverty  and  crime,  reckless  improvidence  and  dissipation,  alternating  with 
pinching  want  and  rueful  reflection,  have  their  abode." 

But  the  infidel  or  careless  observer  maintains  that  he  cannot  see  how 
religion  can  by  possibility  raise  this  order  of  society  from  their  degraded 
and  prostrate  condition ;  and  that  all  that  is  pretended  to  have  been 
done  is  nothing  more  than  the  dreams  and  hallucinations  of  visionaries. 
Now  we  cannot  possibly  address  this  class  of  reasoners  excepting  after 
their  own  utilitarian  fashion.  To  tell  them  of  the  spiritual  delight  and 
comfort  of  a  true  believer,  appears  to  them  nothing  more  than  a  collec- 
tion of  fantastic  and  idle  expressions.  But  when  we  inform  them,  and 
insist  upon  our  position  by  referring  to  positive  evidence,  that  a  know- 
ledge of  true  religion,  united  with  a  feeling  for  it,  expands  the  whole 
faculties  of  man,  and  that  for  this  simple  reason^  it  fits  both  his  intelleo 
tual  and  moral  nature  for  wider  and  more  expanded  operations.  Let 
him  once  feel  strongly  and  truly  that  he  has  a  sense  of  law  within  him 
which  demands  absolute  obedience,  and  which  he  feels  he  cannot  realise^ 
he  not  only  becomes  a  better  being  morally,  but  he  studies  with  greater 
accuracy  the  laws  of  the  material  universe.  By  his  religious  nature 
being  awakened,  man  thus  becomes  not  only  a  better  but  a  more  intel- 
lectual being ;  he  is  anon  a  more  useful  member  of  society,  a  better  ser- 
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vant»  a  mora  dutifid  husband,  and  a  kinder  father.  We  have  acoordingiy 
often  felt  astonifihed  that  the  unbeliever,  taking  the  mere  utilitarian  view 
of  the  question,  has  not  hastened  with  the  Christian  to  promote  the' 
religious  culture  of  the  humbler  classes, — for  his  interests  and  muth  of  his 
happiness  are  dependent  on  them.  But  though  these  mere  materialistic 
benefits  necessarily  accrue  from  the  dissemination  of  true  religion,  yet 
the  Christian  is  actuated  by  no  such  narrow-minded  motive.  His  desire 
alone  is  the  dissemination  and  culture  of  true  religion,  and  the  consequant 
happiness  of  all  believers  both  in  this  world  and  the  next  For  these 
reasons  we  would  earnestly  recommend  the  perusal  of  this  pamphlet  to 
our  readers. 

And  we  cannot  more  appropriately  conclude  these  remarks  than  by 
giving  our  author's  solution  of  this  problem,  a  solution  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  earnestly  and  systematically  attempted  on  the  part  of  the 
Established  Church : — 

^  The  Secession,  or  as  some  call  it,  the  Disruption  of  1843— 4m  event  itself 
deeply  to  be  deplored,  carrying  away  so  many  able  ministers,  faithful  elden, 
and  attached  people,  from  the  Establishment — after  the  first  stunning  shock . 
was  over,  served  out  to  call  forth  new  strength  and  energy,  never,  assuredly, 
more  required.  That  the  effects  of  this  movement  were  peculiarly  marked 
and  disastrous  in  most  of  our  laive  towns  will  be  admitted  by  competent 
judges.  A  large  proportion  of  tne  pulpits  in  Glasgow,  an  equally  laive 
proportion  in  Edinburgh  and  elsewhere,  were  devoid  of  ministers ;  nor  comd 
it  be  expected  that  those  nominated  to  the  vacant  charges  oould  at  onoe 
devote  tnemselves  to  vigorous  aggressive  efforts  to  elevate  the  more  destitute 
part  of  the  population.  Oar  Endowment  Scheme,  so  vigorously  worked  by 
Dr  Robertson,  has  been  attended  by  a  large  meagre  of  success  ;  the  elo- 
quent pleadings  of  its  convener  set  forth  its  claims  on  the  confidence  and 
suppoil  of  the  members  of  the*  Church.  But  its  working  out,  so  as  to  over- 
tslce  the  large  amount  of  spiritual  destitution  existing,  is  neither  so  flexile 
nor  speedy  in  its  operation  as  to  admit  of  pausing  on  that  account ;  and  it  is 
the  Church's  duty  to  go  forth  without  delay  to  the  lanes  and  doses  by  her 
messengers,  to  scale  the  lofty  tenements,  and  penetrate  their  recesses,  that 
the  inmates  may  be  awakened  from  the  sleep  of  spiritual  death,  told  of  a 
Saviour  who  '  waits  to  be  gracious,'  and  admonished  to  ^  put  off  the  works 
of  darkness,'  and  '  put  on  me  armour  of  light.*  She  must  be  up  and  doing, 
from  higher  motives  more  especially,  inasmuch  as  her  ministers  and  office- 
bearers are  called  upon  to  ^^atch  for  souls'  as  those  who  must  ^give 
account ;'  and  also  because  of  this  subordinate  reason,  that  others  are  stcp^ 
ping  in  to  supply  the  want,  are  occupying  the  ground  to  her  inculpation, 
are  caring  for  tne  poor  and  destitute,  and  taking  away  from  her  ancient 
reputation  as  the  Ohurch  of  the  needy — the  carer  for  the  careless,  is  il 
symptomatic  of  a  full  amount  of  zed  in  the  cause  that,  with  almost  the 
singfe  exception  of  Mr  Robertson  of  Greyfriars'  well>meant  experiment  in 
the  Grassroarket, — an  experiment  tried  on  rather  a  reduced  scale, — scarcely 
one  additional  place  of  worship  in  connection  with  her  has  been  erected  for 
the  last  fifteen  years,  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  the  dense  masses  of  our 
Old  Town  population  ?  Other  bodies,  meanwhile,  have  built  their  territo- 
rial churches,  whose  spires  are  seen  rising  amidst  the  haunts  of  poverty  and 
vice,  and  within  whose  walls  numerous  worshippers  statedly  attend,  supplied 
by  a  ministry  specially  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  Experience  has  by  this 
time  taught  that  the  most  necessitous  part  of  our  population  derive  but  little 
benefit  from  our  stately  and  splendid  ecclesiastical  edifices,  with  thmr  extnta- 
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paroehial  coxigreffationa,  recipients,  merely^  of  the  Word,  and  too  little  con> 
cemed  about  endeavours  to  oring  others  within  reach  of  its  sound.  Poorly 
attired,  these  are  scared  away  by  the  gathering  of  better  dressed  worshippers  ; 
while  many  of  them  require  a  special,  plainer,  and  more  illustrative  method 
of  address.  They  need,  moreover,  to  be  invited  and  wrought  upon  by  ear- 
nest persuasion  to  '  come  in ;'  for  they  will  not  come  of  their  own  accoH. 
The  gospel  must  be  brought  to  their  homes  ere  it  will  gain  a  lodgment  in 
their  hearts.  They  need  to  be  affectionately  dealt  with,  by  families,  and 
even  mdividually,  to  be  plied  by  repeated  visitation,  to  be  assured  of  cordial 
and  Christian  sympathy.  They  must  be  made  the  objects  of  fervent,  per- 
severing prayer,  if  souls  are  to  be  saved  from  the  destroyer,  and  the  moral 
wilderness  is  to  *  blossom  as  the  rose.' 

^  But  hoWy  the  question  may  well  be  started,  is  such  a  work  as  this  to  be 
accomplished  ?  Where  are  the  agents  ?  Is  it  not,  after  all,  no  more  than 
a  chimera  ?  The  poor  we  shall  always  have ;  and  is  it  not  vain  to  dream 
of  plucking  these  unfortunates  from  the  mire  of  sensuality  and  the  '  Slough 
of  Despond  ?*  Let  us,  in  reply,  advert  to  a  worse  state  of  matters.  Let  us 
look  upon  a  world  full  of  vice  and  darkness — power  and  authority  every- 
where enlisted  against  the  claims  of  Christianity — ^its  Founder  slain  upon 
the  cross — ^ita  advocates  and  heralds  but  a  few  fishermen  of  Galilee.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  alleged  that  those  early  messengers  of '  Christ  and  Him  crucified' 
were  endowed  with  the  power  of  working  miracles,  and  were  accredited  by 
attestations  from  on  higli.  But  this  we  know  to  have  been  an  exception  to 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  Divine  procedure ;  and  because  of  its  exceptional 
nature  we  are  not  the  less  encouraged  to  go  forward  to  the  work  of  faith 
and  the  labour  of  love.  Have  we  forgotten  the  wonders  done  of  old  ?  or 
the  fact  that,  in  our  own  land  and  elsewhere, — among  many  of  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  in  the  valleys  of  Njw  Zealand,  among  the  turf  huts  of  Ire- 
land, as  well  as  amidst  the  homes  of  the  cottager  and  the  artisan, — ^the  Word 
has  had  '  free  course,'  and  been  brought  home  to  the  conscience  and  the 
heart  The  old  parochial  machinery  of  Scotland,  with  its  manageable  pa- 
rishes, zealous  ministry,  and  numerous  working  eldership,  and  its  disciples, 
'living  epistles  of  Christ,'  with,  as  an  important  adjunct,  its  Scriptural 
school,  intended  by  our  Reformers  to  have  been  erected  in  every  parish, 
whether  urban  or  rural,  and  without  any  barrier  in  the  way  of  the  poorest 
of  the  people  frequenting  the  sanctuary ;  with  such  means  suificiently  pro- 
vided in  our  large  towns,  with — and  destitute  of  this,  all  will  be  compara- 
tifely  useless — the  revival  of  a  warm,  genial,  energetic,  and  enterprising 
piety  among  the  members  of  the  Church,  its  present  shame  and  scandal  will 
be  removed ;  for  it  is  a  matter  of  reproach,  and  a  souree  of  weakness,  that 
the  public  should  behold  unendowed  congregations  not  only  paying  their 
minister  and  meeting  the  whole  expense  of  ordinances,  but,  in  addition, 
foondiog  schools,  establishing  home  missions,  and  erecting  new  places  of 
worship  in  destitute  localities;  while,  with  all  the  money  at  the  command 
of  the  members  of  our  Chureh,  many  of  them  contribute  less  to  the  spread 
of  the  gospel,  even  at  home,  than  would  provide  for  but  one  of  their 
sumptuous  entertainments;  so  that  hardly  a  single  step  has  been  taken, 
at  least  in  the  metropolis  of  Scotland,  beyond  the  ancient  landmarks.  Not 
»  few,  indeed,  of  our  places  of  worship,  even  in  the  Old  Town,  may  be 
respectably  occupied ;  but  it  is  chiefly  by  those  whu  already  set  a  measure 
of  value  on  religious  ordinances,  or  who  have  not  thrown  off  the  restraints 
of  early  habits.  But  where  are  the  poor^  generally  speaking,  so  far  as  she  is 
concerned'?  What  amount  of  trophies  have  been  won  from  out  of  the  po- 
pulous court  or  the  teeming  thoroughfare  ?  How  many  outcasts,  in  cou- 
nection  with  our  several  congregations — in  proportion  to  what  might  have 
been  the  case,  had  there  been  greater  zeal,  devotedness,  and  effort — have 
VOL.  XXIII.  X 
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been  bnmght,  ^clothed  and  in  th«ir  ngbt  iniad/  to  flit  at  the  feet  of. 
Jesas? 

^^  The  question  arises^  What  shall  be  done  to  xemed^  this  evil  f  Or  most 
thousands  of  our  fellow-knmortals  be  allowed  to  drift  into  eternity,  havu« 
it  to  plead  that,  whatever  others  might  attempt^  the  endowed  Church  of 
their  countiy  fjailed  to  reach  them  with  the  voice  of  warning  and  exhorta- 
tion, surrounded,  as  they  were,  by  temptation,  too  often  having  ground  to 
•ay. '  No  man  cared  for  my  souL*  Other  brethren  are  working  in  this  ficl4 
AMlously  and  well.  Shall  we  not  seek  to  meet  with  them  upon  thb  common 
ground,  on  which  denominational  dijBPerenoes—dispntcs  about  external  polity 
— may  well  be  meiy^ed  in  the  high  endeavour  to  bring  souls  to  Christ?  Let 
us  not  talk  of  the  idea  as  chimerical,  for  its  solution  has  already  been  exem- 
plified. But  it  is  a  work  of  patient  labour,  self-denial,  and  fisdth.  In  the  ease 
of  those  who  take  active  part  in  it,  and  one,  moreover,  which  demands  libe- 
ral contributions  from  those  who  have  the  highest  good  of  others  at  heart. 

"  Those  of  our  congregations  who  have  means  and  some  portion  of  tinae 
at  command  (and  it  is  wonderful  how  true  Christians  will  find  labour  in 
the  Lord's  vineyard  compatible  with  the  dij>chaig8  of  week-day  duty) 
should,  if  genuine  Christians,  consider  themselves  as  called  upon  to  act  io  % 
misgianary  capacity — uiged  to  come  forth  to  the  '  help  of  the  Lord  against 
the  mighty.*  Many  may  not  have  the  *'  tongue  of  the  learned,'  or  ability  to 
plead ;  but  there  is  a  charm,  almost  a  magic  newer,  in  the  efforts  of  lovd, 
against  which  few  human  hearts  can  remain  altogether  nroof.  Did  not  the 
paid  merely,  but  the  unpaid  advocates  of  the  gospel  endeavour  to  act 
amongst  the  dense  masses  of  our  population  with  prudence  and  zeal,  they 
might  become  more  useful  pioneers.  Their  occasional  presence  would  light 
up  the  homes  of  the  poor.  Their  well-considered  help  might  be  of  the 
utmost  consequence ;  and  a  way  would  be  prepared  for  the  reclaiming  of 
many  who  are  now  outcasts,  leadine  careless  lives,  which  continuing  un- 
changed, must  conduce  to  a  miserabb  and  hopeless  eternity.** 


THE  ACCORDANCE  OF  CHRISTIANITY  WITH 
THE  NATURE  OF  MAN. 

In  the  three  great  domains  of  man's  investigation"— the  physical,  moral, 
and  metaphysical — ^we  are  continually  striving  towards  simplification. 
It  would^  indeed,  almost  appear  that  the  only  mission  of  the  unfortunate 
creature,  man,  is  to  pull  down  the  great  toy — the  world — to  see  if  pos- 
sible the  original  springs  and  pulleys,  and  then  die  in  despair.  Haiiy 
strains  after  the  original  form  of  the  crystal,  and  his  spirit  flew  off  in 
a  hypothesis.  Schwann  gets  to  the  cell,  the  protoplast  of  all  oi^ganic 
life,  and  cannot  get  any  further — he  has  only  destroyed  an  amount  ef 
muscle.  Faraday,  with  more  destructiveness  in  his  analysis,  tears  away 
at  the  toy,  and  thinks  he  has  got  at  the  secret  by  an  assumption  of 
spheres  of  power.  He  leaves  energy  and  takes  the  concrete  clean  away. 
Leibnitz,  in  tax  analagous  way,  within  the  strange  domain  of  his  roeta- 
phyncs,  resolves  all  things  into  his  monas  which  has  no  dimensions — 
only  enei^y.  Perhaps  no  man  ever  got  further  into  the  toy,  if  the  objeo. 
tion  be  not,  that  he  went  farther  than  he  can  be  foUowed'exoept  by 
those  morbid  creatures  who  are  cursed  or  blessed  with  the  metaphysical 
bias.     We  use  the  alternative  because  we  do  not  know  whether  they  be 
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nearer  to,  or  Further  away  from  a  knowledge  of  God,  than  those  who 
are  contented  with  the  world  aa  they  find  it  with  all  its  wonders  of  do. 
sign—- whether  for  good  or  evil— its  heauty  and  its  deformity.  But  we 
are  scarcely  doubters, — analysis  does  not  lead  to  God.  It  leads  to  nothing 
—a  point  without  dimensions — a  molecule  which  is  neither  something 
nor  nothing — a  spirit  which  is  merely  attenuated  matter — a  matter 
which  is  only  a  kind  of  coarse  or  vulgar  spirit.  There  the  speculator 
ends,  pufiling  away  his  life  in  a  philosophic^  euthanasia.  The  practical 
thinker  does  not  take  down  the  watch  and  analyse  the  matter  of  the 
wheels  to  follow  the  force  to  its  ultimate,  with  the  vain  hope  of  seeing 
how  the  hours— 4hose  cycles  which  are  only  the  reductions  of  the  plane- 
tary Uws-^aie  hound  up  in  an  energy  which  flies  from  him  as  he  pursues 
it,  dinging  to  every  atom  of  the  concrete,  and  nevergratify  ing  his  eyes  with 
the  sight  of  it  as  a  spiritus  puru$.  He  only  examines  and  understands, 
and  by  natural  logic  attributes  the  engine  work  to  a  mind ;  and  in  a 
way  analogous  he  gets  to  a  knowledge  of  God,  not  by  alembics,  micro- 
scopes, or  telescopes,  or  a  differential  calculus,  but  by  aa  imperative 
law  which  has  no  modes  or  figures  of  logic  about  it  to  obscure  and  mis- 
lead— only  an  energy  which  is  irresistible,  and  an  object  which  is  suf- 
ficiently cognizable  by  the  internal  sense. 

Betuming  to  our  subject,  it  is  only  where  we  carry  our  so  called  in« 
vestigations  too  far  that  we  find  ourselves  always  ready  to  fall  into 
atheism  or  pantheism.  Nay,  the  beauty  df  design  increaseis  as  we  get 
nearer  the  simple.  There  is  nothing  mjre  delightful  than  the  theories 
of  crystals,  and  cells,  and  logical  figures.  They  are  the  protoplasts  by 
which  nature  works  up  her  great  achievements,  and  we  must  follow  as 
she  builds,  tracing  the  forms  and  colours  of  the  gem,  the  structural 
beauties  of  the  flower,  the  developments  of  animal  life  and  the  steps  of 
the  syllogifiin.  Our  admiration  is  raised  by  our  progress  again  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex.  We  do  not  dwell  sensuously  on  the  beauty  of 
the  mere  results.  Our  sense  of  the  beautiful  is  not  so  mudi  enhanced  as 
changed  by  our  feeling  of  wonder — the  true  source,  as  Ganganelli  said— - 
however  mean  it  may  appear,  of  all  natural  theology. 

So,  too,  there  are  crystals,  and  cells  in  the  domain  of  morals  and 
religion.  These  moral  crystals  are  great  beauties  in  their  own  pure 
nature,  nor  are  they  less  wonderful  when  laid  open  to  us  in  their  sim* 
plicity  than  their  analogues  in  the  physical  world.  The  difficulty  is  to 
find  them,  for  they  are  not  to  be  produced  by  combinations  of  elements 
like  the  false  diamonds  of  Crosse,  or  the  aitificial  rubies  of  Ebelmann  ; 
neither  when  they  are  found  are  we,  like  Helvetius  (de  TEsprit)  to  apply 
to  them  the  blow  pipe  of  a  sceptical  analysis,  and  fuse  them  into  the  dust 
of  atheism  or  irreligion.  It  is,  indeed,  a  strange  power  that  gives  us 
these  moral  gems.  We  find  it  in  Aristotle  more  than  in  almost  any  other 
man.  The  possessor  of  it  must  be  so  much  of  a  sceptic  as  to  be  able  to 
clear  away  all  the  rubbish  with  which  they  have  been  encrusted  by 
gradual  accumulations  ever  since  the  fall,  and  3'et  so  much  of  a  dog. 
matist  as  to  be  able  to  hold  fast  by  the  inestimable  jewel  while  he  is 
charmed  by  the  glory  of  its  refulgence.  How  near  David  Hume  was 
to  this  type.     If  he  had  read  less  of  the  academics  and  more  of  the 
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Bible ;  If  he  had  been  a  Christian,  no  mind  that  during  the  Christian 
era  has  appeared  to  reconcile  the  great  mission  to  man's  aspirations, 
could  have  succeeded  like  his,  so  clear,  so  logical,  yet  so  simple,  in  the 
very  chaos  and  tourbillons  of  error. 

When  we  consider  a  little  what  is  called  the  progress  of  society,  we 
are  often  inclined  to  ask   with  Mr  Disraeli,  progress  to  what  ?'  We 
know  better  what  the  progress  i^from  than  what  it  is  to.     On  questions 
purely  theoretical,  the  world  had  a  sounder  heart  hundreds  of  years  ago 
than  now.     The  practical  reason  is  the  great  rising  product  of  civiliza- 
tion.    It  is  a  twin  brother  who  increases  in  strength,  leaving  his  com- 
panion of  the  womb  to  the  dominion  of  rickets,   with  wasting  flesh, 
knobbed  bones,  knotted  sinews,  and  an  "  auld  farrant"  wisdom  which 
makes  healthy  people  laugh.     Every   thing   conspires  to  this  result. 
The  hunt  after  material  wants  is  always  on  the  increase,  sensualism  not 
only  gets  rhetorical  but  rational — rhetorical  because  the  poet  is  essentially 
a  sensualist — rational  because  a  wish  is  the  mother  of  practical  logic. 
The  good  old  theories  of  morals,  religion,  and  metaphysics,  come  to  have 
a  dry  macerated  abstract  appearance  with  no  pabulum  for-tbe  big  paunch 
of  an  advanced  civilization.     We  daily  see  the  old  rational  landmarks 
broken  up.     Reimar  began  with  holy  writ.     The  good  old  opinion  that 
the  bible  was  inspired,  was  touched  with  the  kakodyle  poison  of  progrws, 
and  every  year  since  has  witnessed  farther  applications  by  Strauss's, 
Newman's,  and  Macnaugh ton's,  till  even  sensible  people  begin  to  spin 
their  wish -bom  dialectics,  and  think  they  have  a  right  to  criticise  very 
.  ancient  and  very  reverent  things.     The  old  doctrine  of  the  fall,  too,  with 
its  fine  venerable  aspect  and  dramatic  reality,  used  to  be  satisfactory  to 
those  who  examined   it  with   simplicity  of  heart.     To  the  practical 
reason  there  is  a  myth  in  all  things,  and  in  none  greater  than  in  the 
Mosaic  revelations.  Just  see  how  that  book,  "the  testimony  of  the  rocks/' 
has  been  run  after  by  the  wise  children  of  progress.     If  it  has  an  unc- 
tuous rhetoric  about  it,  a  smack  of  the  spices  of  figures  of  speech  or 
thought,  it  is  of  small  importance  whether  it  sacrifices  to  God  or  Baal. 
They  read  with  the  "leaping  eye"  of  delight  how  Lucifer,  the  son  of  the 
morning,  having  rebelled  against  God,  is  cast  down  upon  the  earth,  at 
that  primeval  time  a  fiery  hell.     The  arch-fiend  witnesses  creation  going 
on  under  God's  hand,  race  succeeds  race,  animal  destroys  animal,  and  as 
he  slouches  among  the  dense  araucarian  forests  he  wonders  at  that  crea- 
tive power,  but  he  laughs,  too,  till  the  echoes  resound  through  that 
ancient  night  when  he  sees  the  fierce  creatures  tear  each  other  limb 
from  limb,  and  devour  each  his  brother  created  thing — created  by  God, 
whom  the  fiend  now  has  reason  to  accuse  of  being  the  very  direct  causa 
of  that  very  evil  he  himself  glories  in,  and  for  a  demonstration  of  which 
he  IS  to  be  punished.     No  wonder  that  he  grins  with  delight  in  his 
own  fiendish  way;  but  there  is  some  wonder  that  the  readere  of  this 
"  paradise  never  won"  should  grin  also.     It  may  not  be  much  to  say 
that  there  could  be  no  fell  where  innocence — in  the  midst  of  rave- 
nous beasts— was  impossible ;  that  all  our  good  old  sacred  notions  are 
rooted  up,  that  the  comer  stone  of  the  Christian  edifice  is  overturned 
tad  hurled  into  a  ditch  ;  but  it  is  something  to  say,  that  the  testimony 
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is  credited  and  applauded  as  somethiDg  new  and  very  wonderful*  with- 
out.  too,  a  single  attempt  at  either  a  natural  or  a  revealed  theodicaea  to 
account  for  this  terrible  discrepancy  between  the  testimony  of  dead 
matter,  and  the  revelations  of  the  living  spirit. 

It  is  some  comfort  to  go  back  from  the  last  mile-stone  of  this  progress, 
to  Mr  Pry,  who,  though  bodily  of  the  present,  is  spiritually  of  the  good 
old  times.     He  has  given  us  some  essays^  which  are  remarkable  for  that 
kind  of  simplicity,  which  can  be  arrived  at,  only  by  good  thinkers. 
The  book  is  a  quaker  in  the  Vanity  Fair  of  our  rhetorical  literature,— 
humble  and  gentle — ^humble  in  that  it  avoids  all  questions  which  are 
beyond  human  reach,  and  gentle  in  that  it  seeks  for  truth  in  the  spirit 
of  a  true  Christian  philosopher.     Mr  Pry  does  not  enter  into  the  strife 
between  Moses  and  the  Geologists,  nor  into  the  higher  question  whether 
the  bible  scheme  was  worthy  of  God ;  but  assuming  that  the  doctrine 
of  man's  fall  and  redemption  is  true,  he  enquires  whether,  according  to 
a  reasonable  expectation,  we  meet  in  human  nature  as  known  to  us,  any 
traces  of  that  purity  in  which  man  was  created,  along  with  any  evidences 
in  the  soul  of  a  perversion  of  its  functions.     It  is  not  pretended  that 
there  is  any  novelty  in  this  argument.     We  are  aware  there  is  not,  and 
we  are  aware  also,  that  being  one  of  analogy  between  things  material  and 
things  spiritual  it  never  can  pretend  to  a  probation.     We  may  concede 
that  "an  instrument  or  a  machine  that  has  originally  been  designed  with 
skill  for  any  given  end  or  process,  will  retain  evidences  of  it  to  any  skilU 
ful  observer  even  if  it  may  have  undergone  such  injury  or  perversion  as 
at  present  to  answer  that  end  or  purpose  inefificiently,"-— without  being 
able  to  admit  that  the  fact  of  the  conscience  is  an  evidence  of  a  perver- 
sion  of  man's  nature.     The  cases  are  essentially  different,  in  so  much  as 
we  have  no  experience  of  any  perfect  human  soul.     We  admit  at  once 
that  it  is  a  fair  assumption,  in  the  question  that  conscience,  as  a  judicatory, 
is  a  &ct  in  the  nature  of  man.     Hutchison  and  Butler  are  too  much  tor 
Paley  and  Mandeville.     We  might  as  well  say  that  there  is  no  intuitive 
power  of  vision  because  our  sense  of  sight  requires,  as  Berkeley  shewed, 
to  be  mstructed  by  the  movements  of  the  hand,  as  that  there  is  no  connate 
fiiculty  of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong  because  the  internal  judica- 
tory requires  to  be  instructed  by  an  amount  of  experience.   The  mere  fact, 
as  insisted  for  by  the  old  writers,  such  as  De  Vayer,  that  the  judicatory 
may,  in  different  countries  award  different  judgments  on  minor  matters 
involving  taste,  does  not  affect  the  case  in  any  degree,  and  indeed,  the 
good  sense  of  mankind  has  settled  this  once  vexed  question  for  good  and 
all.     But  the  ulterior  question,  whether  conscience  is  a  sign  of  perversion 
of  the  original  nature  of  the  soul,  is  one  of  so  much  greater  difhculty, 
that  we  are  even  met  by  a  low  theodiceea  which  insists  for  conscience  being 
an  evidence  of  a  present  existing  dignity  in  man's  nature.     The  place 
which  Mr  Fry  occupies  is  therefore  some  where  between  the  Calvinist 
snd  the  mere  moralist — "  the  springs  of  Calvin"  and  the  "  Drumly  dubs 
of  our  own  delving."     To  the  one,  he  can  say  what  the  English  gentle. 
QUA  said  to  Boston  when  he  had  heard  him  unfold  the  terrible  doctrine  of 
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manV  compete  eorruptionf  "  You  do  not  kate  bm  even  lo  miiek  of 
goodaosa  aa  to  enable  me  to  know  my  wickedaesa."  And  ta  the  nwro 
monlist,  who  insistft  upon  oonBcienee  being  the  regulator  of  a  miad  par^ 
feet  in  its  species*  he  can  8ay»  **  Conscience  is  more  of  a  eenaov  and  ra* 
prover  of  the  acts  of  the  will  than  a  diiector  of  that  wiU ;"  and  hare  in- 
deed lies  all  the  strength  of  Mr  Fry's  position — the  fiv^  which  can 
scarcely  be  denied  of  a  conflict  between  the  conscience  aad  the  deairea>  in 
which  the  desires  obtain  the  victory^  <mly  to  be  reproyed  and  cmdemaed 
by  the  conscience. 

But  from  thia  ooncluuon,  that  tilie  higher  part  of  man'a  natuie  ia  fi»r 
ever  censuring  and  regretting  the  condition  of  the  lower  aa  something 
perverted  from  a  better  state,  we  are  in  carrying  out  the  enquiry  pnei. 
pitated  into  questions  still  more  formidable^  and  indeed  so  difficult  aa 
apparently  to  mock  us*  There  must  be  an  inheritanee  of  evil.  It  zbaj 
be  true,  aa  Mr  Fry  arguea,  that  there  are  auoh  characteriatica  aa  nationtd 
typea  and  family  likeneases,  m  which  last  respect  we  could  h^p  him 
with  remarkable  eases*  such  as  that  of  the  Claudian  family  of  Rome  in- 
stanced by  Dr  Gregory — that  of  the  Casaini's,  that  of  the  BeraouilU'a, 
with  which  every  biography  ia  conversant,  that  of  the  Oregorys  of  our  own 
country,  and  many  others ;  but  why  treat  a  queation  of  Una  kind  hy 
having  recourse  to  what  botanista  call  the  trivial  charactera^  Mankind 
physically  and  mentally  ia  one  species.  Thia  may  be  at  onee  admitted  ; 
but  the  f  hriatian  doctor  immediately  shrugs  his  ahouldeza  aa  he  l^unka 
of  the  heterodox  Sonnerat,  and  the  terrible  profanity  of  the  propagation 
of  souls.  So,  too,  Mr  Fry  shrinks  from  any  allusion  to  the  old  hereay 
with  a  thousand  anathemas  on  ita  head,  at  the  very  time  that  hia  deli- 
cacy  forbade  any  reference  to,  though  hia  argument  almost  rejeeta  the 
orthodox  theory  of  a  new  soul  prepared  for  every  body,  and  mapared  into 
the  fcdtua  within  a  given  apecified  time  calcukted  to  a  day  by  tiie  old 
anatomists.  We  do  not  even  get  quit  of  the  difficulty  hy  diacarding 
the  old  Catholic  dogma,  for  which  there  ia  no  direct  authority  in  SciipUira^ 
and  adhering  to  an  inheritance  of  ain  aa  a  counterpart  of  the  propagation 
of  souls,  for  we  are  immediately  met  by  the  objection  that  audi  propa^. 
gation  is  destructive  of  all  identity,  independence,  and  responsibility  of 
individual  spirits.  But  why  so  ?  simply  because  we  are  led  by  analo- 
gies drawn  from  physical  things.  The  seed  is  the  conneotba  between 
the  young  tree  and  the  oldi  These  is  only  one  tree  of  each  speciea  os 
the  face  of  the  earth.  There  is  not  a  second  It  haa  gM>w]ir*«only 
casting  off  the  old  parts — for  thousands  of  years-^yea  since  that  moaacnt 
when  God  called  it  into  existence. 

Yet  with  this  terror  of  a  loaa  of  pMnaonality  in  a  confused  eoosubatan* 
tiation,  the  Nicene  doctora,  proceeding  on  sacred  authority,  decreed  tke 
doctrine  of  the  Athanaaian  Greed— unity  of  substance  in  the  Divine  Tno^ 
and  a  distinction  of  persoDa.  Had  there  been  the  aame  or  similar  ai»» 
thority  in  the  other  case,  they  would  not  have  heaitated  in.  decraeiiig  a 
peraonality  of  the  aoula  of  men  aa  perfectly  consiatent  with  an  apparent 
unity  of  aubataaee,  and  by  thia  meaaa  thsy  would,  have  aavied  their  dog^ 
ma  of  the  inheritance  of  ain,  while  they  avoided  the  incouaiatency  of  a 
pure  emanation  at  every  birth  becoming  corrupted  when  it  eatera  tlae 
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p^eitMti  of  the  bodily  temple.  That  there  ii  no  authority  for  nich  a 
doctrine  may  fairly  be  admitted ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
authority  except  that  of  the  mystagogue  against  it|— surely  that  which 
is  not  derogatory  of  God  cannot  be  derogatory  of  man.  And,  after  all, 
the  "  Hennit  shadow"  of  r^igion  cannot  shew  us  more  wonders  in  the 
hall  of  mystery  than  we  can  find  in  the  arcana  of  nature. 

For  all  such  revelations  man  has  a  ftuth, — a  subject  on  which  Mr  Fry 
has  given  us  a  very  ingenious  essay,  charaetehsed  by  the  same  clearness 
of  thought  and  simplicity  of  diction.  This  is  a  subject  on  which  there 
has  be^  no  agreement  among  metaphysicians.  It  is  curious  enough 
that  among  the  old  scholastics  we  seldom  or  ever  find  the  words  belief 
or  fiuth.  They  generally  used  assent — a  oonseqaence  probably  of  their 
division  of  all  mental  acts  into  knowledge  and  opinion,  the  latter  solicit- 
ing assent  according  to  its  support,  the  former  comprehending  the  assent 
in  iu  very  nature.  The  later  metaphysicians  have  been  sorely  puzzled 
how  to  define  belief,  and  it  seems  still  to  be  a  sphynz.  Hume,  Reid, 
Kant,  Jacobi,  and  Kames  have  all  given  us  different  accounts  of  it ;  the 
real  CEdipus  seems  still  awanting>  and  probaUy  ever  will  be.  It  seems 
to  belong  to  the  intellect,  and  yet  laughs  at  its  master.  It  sometimes 
despises  the  desires,  and  pretends  to  be  independent  of  all  moral  influ* 
ences  as  being  beneath  it  At  other  times  we  see  it  the  very  slave  of 
a  paltry  feeling — hanging  upon  the  accents  of  a  lover^s  lips,  and  turn, 
ing  an  adder's  ear  to  the  notes  of  inspimtion.  Often  it  mocks  the  very 
senses  while  it  worships  the  wildest  mysteries.  Imaginations  even  more 
monstrous  than  the  splitting  of  the  moon  by  Mahomet,  or  the  churning 
of  the  ocean  into  butter  by  the  Indian  god,  are  not  only  not  too  much 
for  it,  they  claim  also  adoration.  At  other  times  it  rejects  all  association 
with,  and  all  obedience  to,  the  clearest  dictates  of  experience,  lying  in 
gloomy  obstinacy  amidst  the  charms  of  nature,  and  crying  all  is  vanity 
and  lying  appearances. 

The  most  startling  peculiarity  of  this  extraordinary  act  or  power  of 
the  human  mind  is,  that  it  is  essentially  the  same  in  all  cases  whether 
the  fact  believed  be  true  or  false.  Faith,  which  is  a  belief  in  things 
unknown,  is  the  same  in  a  philosophical  sense  as  it  appears  in  the  Hin. 
doo  or  in  the  Mahomedan.  It  is  a  species  (spiritual)  with  infinite 
varieties,  but  in  this  analogy  to  physical  dichotomy  we  must  always 
keep  in  view,  tAiat  while  in  physics  there  is  no  falsehood,  all  mind  is 
liable  to  error.  A  variety  of  rhododendron  is  never  false  to  nature  as  a 
variety.  A  variety  of  fiuth  may  be  false  to  the  God  of  faith.  In  judg« 
ing  of  cults  we  must  therefore  have  reooarse  to— as  the  last  court  of 
Appeal-*the  judicaiUMry  of  the  intellect ;  but  Mr  Fry  says  that  this  is 
either  impossible  or  impracticable,  at  least  that  we  never  find  in  the 
world  that  men  act  upon  this  principle.  The  most  important  truths  he 
asNrts  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  intellect  altogether.  He  is  here  in 
the  track  of  Kant,  who  brings  in  the  practical  reason  to  resolve  by  the 
will  which  is  free,  all  the  doubts  of  the  theoretical  reason ;  but  he  im- 
pn>ves  so  far  upon  the  German,  that  he  weaves  an  ingenious  argument 
i&  favour  of  Christianity  out  of  the  old  elements, — shewing  that  all  the 
importance  attributed  to  faith  in  the  sacred  writings,— an  importance 
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which  CQuld  scarcely  he  justified  hy  viewing  religious  belief  «•  a  i 
act  of  the  intellect  alone,— is  consistent  with  our  nature,  which  ooneedfls 
to  the  moral  power  a  piivilege  of  so  leading  the  intellect,  and  of  being  so 
led  by  it  that  the  result  is  a  belief  produced  by,  and  producing  a  godly 
life.  The  only  objection  to  this  is,  that  it  applies  to  any  religious  cult 
which  patronizes  virtue,  but  to  claim  for  it  a  preference  in  favour  of  the 
Christian  scheme,  we  have  only  to  fall  back  on  the  supremacy  of  that 
faith  in  its  capability  of  rational  proof,  and  in  its  striking  adaptation  to 
the  i^ature  and  exigencies  of  the  human  mind. 

.  Nor  are  we  to  forget  that  every  religion,  the  true  as  well  as  the  &lse, 
must  be  founded  in  mystery.  The  difference  is,  that  in  the  false  the 
mystagogue*  or  interpreter,  is  an  inspired  idiot  or  a  disciplined  knave ; 
in  the  true  it  is  man's  spirit  brooding  over  the  mystery  of  his  being,  and 
searching  to  find  how  far  the  exigencies  of  his  nature  are  satisfied  by  the 
visions  of  his  faith.  A  low  cult  may  satisfy  a  savage,  but  it  is  only  the 
highest  and  the  best  that  can  be  accepted  by  the  highest  educated  and 
the  best  instructed  of  the  nations.  That  acceptance  in  our  time,  when 
considered  in  reference  to  the  acceptors,  is  the  best  proof  of  the  superio- 
rity of  that  which  is  accepted, — an  assertion  which  can  be  redargued  only 
by  him  who  rejects  all  religion,  and  he  may  be  safely  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  mystery  in  which  he  is  bom,  in  which  he  lives,  and  in 
which  he  must  die.  On  such  grounds  we  find  Mr  Fry  inquiring  how 
far  mysteries  are  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  here 
we  must  accord  him  the  pi-aise  of  that  same  clearness  of  thought  which 
pervades  all  the  essays,  and  reminds  us  of  a  distinction  all  but  lost  sight 
of,  that  as  there  is  a  beauty  in  the  sentiments  independently  of  figures 
of  thought  or  speech,  so  there  is  a  beauty  in  the  intellect  apart  fiom  the 
influence  of  the  pathological  aids  of  emotion.  The  great  ditficulty  which 
attends  religious  mysteries,  is  not  that  they  transcend  the  reach  of  our 
instruments  of  thought,  for  that  which  lies  beyond  the  boundaries  of  our 
experience  may  be  any  thing  however  incongruous  or  absurd,  if  it  may 
not  be  that  the  more  absurd  the  more  probable.  It  is  that  they  oi\en 
present  to  us  contradictions  not  as  opposed  to  that  which  we  know,  for 
we  are  prepared  to  expect  that,  as  all  bur  ideas  of  a  necessary  conntction 
between  cause  and  effect  are  dependent  on  experience,  a  cause  might  be 
any  thing  other  than  what  we  find  it  to  be,  but  as  conflicting  between 
themselves,  and,  therefore,  suggesting  the  nature  of  an  impossibility. 
But  here  we  are  always  running  the  risk  of  the  common  mistake  of  not 
recurring  to  the  distinction  insisted  upon  by  the  old  metaphysicians — 
that  which  obtains  between  an  impossibility  in  re  and  an  impossibiUty 
in  deo.  If  we  overlook  this  distinction,  and  judge  of  mysteries  as  true 
or  not  true  according  as  they  harmonize  or  conflict  among  themselves, 
we  must  reject  them  altogether,  and  along  with  them  ^  schemes  of 
religion.  This  would  appear  absurd  even  as  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  daily  exp^ience ;  for,  as  Mr  Fry  observes,  we  often  in  a 
court  of  justice  find  i'acts  apparently  so  conflicting  as  to  excite  our  ridi- 
cule, and  yet  in  the  end  reconciled  by  some  incidental  proof  altogether 
unexpected*  But  it  is  even  more  absurd  when  viewed  ^m  our  mosi 
ultimate  point  of  scientific  reach,  for  that  point  is  always  a  sheer  assump- 
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tion — say  a  pure  mechanical  point  without  dimensionB— a  pure  substance 
or  essence  without  qualities — a  pure  moral  law  without  an  emotion  of 
beauty  in  the  right  or  of  ugliness  in  the  wrong.  How  can  dimensions 
so^xist  with  DO  dimensions — a  quantitive  with  a  ncmquantitive — ^a  qua- 
litative with  a  nonqualitative — a  moral  law  without  a  sanction  of  appro- 
bation or  reprobation.  Yet  these  contradictions  are  daily  accepted  by 
tts  by  a  kind  of  a  necessary  philosophical  humility  which  is  the  true  sign 
of  a  complete  btellect. 

Without  being  more  paradoxical  than  nature  herself^  we  might  say*- 
if  we  were  to  judge  in  a  sense  at  once  transcendental  and  natural,  that 
it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  a  mystery  that  it  bears  soipe  contradiction  to 
another  mystery^  for  if  we  found  a  perfect  harmony,  we  would  have  re- 
naled  to  us  something  which  is  not  to.be  found  within  that  scope,  to  the 
tenn  of  which  we  are  daily  pretending  that  our  faculties  extend.  It 
would  be  no  mystery  to  revetd  to  us  that  God  is  all  good, — the  mystery 
is  evolved  when  we  are  told  that  God  also  permits  evil.  There  would, 
in  like  manner,  be  no  mystery  in  the  enunciation  that  the  world  had  a 
beginning  in  time  and  space,  but  when  it  is  added,  that  space  is  eternal, 
as  an  attribute  of  God,  the  mystery  appears. 

We  are  aware  that  we  here  take  ground  so  much  higher  than  that 
occupied  by  Mr  Fry,  that  we  run  the  risk  of  appearing  paradoxical ;  so 
fiir  he  certainly  goes  with  us,  but  while  we  say  with  Kant  and  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  that  these  contradictions  are  incapable  of  explanation, 
he  attempts  a  reconciliation,  by  suggesting  that  the  contradictions  arise 
from  some  wrong  inferences  which  we  draw  from  one  of  the  conflicting 
temis : — **  thus  for  instance,  we  are  not  called  on  in  regard  to  any  mys- 
tery to  hold  directly  that  God  is  good,  and  that  God  is  not  good  ;  though 
ve  are  so  called  on  to  believe  that  God  is  good,  and  that  he  permits  the 
existence  of  evil,  which  seems  to  conflict  with  the  inferences  which  we 
draw  from  his  goodness."  This  is  the  common  language,  but  we  suspect 
it  is  no  better  for  being  common ;  if  indeed,  the  commonest  people 
among  whom  the  seeds  of  atheism  have  a  warm  bed,  do  not  view  it 
altogether  as  a  nihil  dicit,  or  even  something  worse.  The  knot  is  too 
bard  for  a  Gordian — the  muscle  too  tough  for  a  Pappin.  We  cannot 
both  have  a  mystery  and  no  mystery  in  the  revelation  of  the  same  idea. 
The  concessions  of  the  learned,  are  the  opportunity  of  the  unlearned. 
The  little  atheist  is  generally  a  great  speaker ;  the  smallest  inconsist- 
ency— ^great  to  him  if  it  came  from  a  great  authority — is  sufficient  to 
make  him  a  polyglott.  The  thick  head  of  ignorance  is  a  charged  mine, 
fndy  at  all  times  to  explode  by  the  application  of  a  spark  of  false  learn- 
ing* One  of  our  small  spasmodic  cultivators  of  the  poetry  of  universals, 
bas  said  in  his  own  way,  which  we  cannot  imitate,  that  so  harmoniously 
formed  is  this  universe  of  ours,  if  it  were  to  be  destroyed  in  some  of  the 
niad  fits  when  worlds  crash  against  worlds,  so  grandly  described  by  the 
author  of  '*  Night  and  the  Soul,"  it  might  be  reconstnioted  out  of  th» 
^gment  of  an  idea — so  may  it  be  said  in  another  sense,  that  a  theism 
which  is  very  well  supported  by  mysteries,  not  attempted  to  be  inters 
preted,  may  be  destroyed  by  a  false  gloss  rendered  by  &  single  ray  of 
nsason. 
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UNIVERSITY  REFORM. 

What's  in  a  name  ?  It  goveras  the  world.  Nations  enlightened  and 
ianeolightened,  savage,  hiEtlf-ciTilized  and  ciYiIiiEed,  are  all  -alike  led 
on  and  goyemed  by  names.  The  conquests  of  the  woiM^  and  the 
fierce  butcheries  of  revolutions,  take  their  beginnings  from  names, 
dexterously  made  use  of  by  dexterous  men,  who  know  how  to  turn 
the  name  to  the  fnrtherance  of  the  cause  they  have  espoused,  and  Ih^r 
own  peculiar  ends.  Is  a  province  to  be  enslaved,  a  countrjte  be 
Revolutionized,  or  in  a  word,  is  there  to  be  any  ehan|;e  in  the  pIoKtieal 
or  ecclesiastical  ihstttutions  of  the  country,  there  is  some  spedoaa 
name  made  use  of,  wide  and  indefinite,  yet  of  sufficient  power  from  its 
talismanic  influence,  to  sway  the  mrads  of  the  majority  to  the  end 
desired.  liberty,  fraternity,  equality,  were  powerful  woi^  in  Fnincft 
Liberty  is  the  dominant  word  in  America.  Reform  is  the  wond  with 
us. 

Let  no  one  for  a  moment  hnagine  that  we  are  opposed  to  a  heakhy, 
rational,  and  needful  reform*  in  any  part  of  the  constiUtUon.  Neithee 
let  any  one  think  fromr  what  has  been  said  or  from  what  may  be  ad- 
vanced, that  we  are  opposed  to  a  change  in  the  educational  institft- 
tions  of  the  country,  when  it  can  be  shewn  that  these  changes  are  not 
only  in  themselves  real  improvements,  but  are  not  more  than  counter^ 
balanced  by  the  ultimate  results  of  these  changes.  No  change  is 
worthy  of  the  name  of  reform,  which  does  not  possess  these  three  re- 
quisites, that.it  be  a  necessary  change,  a  real  improvement^  and  that 
no  injury  be  done  to  the  general  interests*  Professor  Blackle  and  the 
other  Scottish  University  Reformers,  cannot  get  quit  of  the  conse- 
quences which  may  be  the  result  of  the  proposed  changes  in  our 
colleges ;  for  although  a  philosopher  may  be  allowed  to  repudiate  the 
consequences  which  may  be  deduced  from  his  system  as  not  his,  yet 
in  the  practical  afiairs  of  life,  these  must  all  be  taken  into  account 

We  wish  our  readers  to  bear  in  mind,  and  the  reformers,  that  we 
are  not  the  opponents  of  high  scholarship  in  Scotland  \  we  are  glad  to 
see  an  attempt  made  to  introduce  a  higher  scholarship.  We  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  reformers  on  this  point,  but  object  to  the  mediod  by 
which  it  is  being  attempted  to  bring  it  about,  and  the  tendency  to 
fnonopoly  which  the  movement  is  taking,  and  the  evident  preference 
ft  is  giving  to  capital,  to  money,  which  we  shall  expose  as  we  proceed. 
But  meanwhile  we  turn  aside  to  say,  that  in  our  simplicity,  we  bought 
the  only  sure  way  of  making  scholars,  was  to  carry  along  the  steady 
lads  who  come  up  from  the  country  to  our  colleges  in  a  steady  way, 
givinfif  to  them  sueh  exercises  as  wovid  lead  Biem  to-  a  tborou^ 
knowledge  of  the  language,  andpreecribing  to  them  sucb  readings  in 
Greek,  or  whatever  else,  as  would  ensure  that  aU,  or  the  greattr  part 
-done,  should  be  the  result  of  their  own  labour;  that  they  sbonkl  not 
be  compelled  from  too  long  readit^s,  to  have  reeoume  to  ''screws," 
which  are  often  made  use  of  to  prepare  the-  Professor  for  the  students, 
and  the  students  for  the  Professon 

We  have  spoken  of  "screws;**  our  readers  know  not  what  these 
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mean^  and  begin  to  pictom  to  theiMelTes  a  lottg  line  of  boftdea^  with  an 
immenBe  serew  dcstmed  to  nncoEk  tiie  'fut  axmy.  Let  no  one  take 
alaim.  Tlie  only  innnoralifty  Bnggested  is,  to  go  to  the  theatre  on 
Satmdaj,  church  on  Sabbath,  and  oonsumiiMition  derontly  eontrived 
to  onseholariaBe  Seotlmd ; — ^sleep  the  remainder  of  the  week  1 1  HiU 
thews  refonn  to  be  wauled,  but  where  ?  This  is  a  method  hj  which 
Scottish  sdholarsbip  is  to  be  elevated,  and  leaming  made  eai^  1 1  We 
thought  a  difl^ent  method  wonU  better  answer  that  purpose.  This 
in  onr  simptictty.  A  Professor  very  suddenly  took  some  strange 
notions  into  his  head  about  the  peculiar  and  proper  status  and  dignity 
•f  a  professor,  and  resolved  no  longer  to  give  in  to  the  Tolgar  idea 
that  a  Professor  was  to  be  a  Dominie,  and  teach  as  had  been  done  in 
former  years ;  but  to  teach  after  his  own  idea.  So  would  we  hare 
every  man  do.  But  first  get  that  machinery  at  work  which  shall 
answer  your  idea,  or  otherwise,  instead  of  producing  what  you  so 
earnestly  desire,  the  result  will  be  to  unscholarize  Scotland.  It  is  no4 
unreasonable  to  attack  a  system  even  when  pursued  by  a  high  autbo* 
rity.  Nor  is  it,  though  it  bear  that  image,  attacking  a  man  personally. 
We  are  most  anxious  that  our  readers  observe,  that  although  we  shiM 
in  these  remarks  criticise  the  system  of  one  man,  we  have  no  quarrel 
with  him  as  a  man, — as  a  man  who  means  well  by  education,  we  re- 
spect him ;  as  a  Professor,  he  is  capable  of  insiHring  his  Students  with 
a  high  enthusiasm  and  a  strong  desire  for  high  attainments---as  a 
RdiMiner  he  shews  himsetf  to  the  worid,  his  own  methods  and  plans 
must  stand  the  test    Of  the  system  then,  not  the.  man,  we  speak. 

We  are  deemed  by  the  TimtSy  the  most  prejudiced  ol  nations,  and 
are  thought  by  that  most  English  of  English  papers,  to  be  making  a 
retrograde  movement  There  may  be  some  slight  sprinkling  of  truth 
in  tlie  assertion  made  by  a  paper  not  the  freest  of  national  prejudices, 
thai  we  are  a  prejudiced  nation, — ^yet  we  think,  a  Scotchman  in  the 
tower  ranks  of  life  has  some  reason^  when  he  is  compared  with  his 
neighbour  in  the  South  from  the  saipe  ranks^  to  be  proud  of  the  In- 
stitutions of  his  country,  which  are  such  as  to  allow  him  to  attain  a 
good,  a  useful,  a  cheap,  and  classical  education  in  our  Universities ; 
which,  if  thev  did  no  other  good,  would  yet  have  a  tendency  tohuman^ 
ise  and  polim  the  mind,  by  the  mere  congregation  of  the  most  active 
and  rei^Jess  minds  of  the  eountiy.  This  is  that  of  whioh  the  present 
movement  is  to  deprive  us,  and  if  the  movement  should  have  no- other 
injurious  tendency  than  this^  it  would  be  sufficient  to  raise  the  o^pi^ 
sition  of  all  who  would  wish  to  see  a  general  scholarship  rather  than 
to  see  a  few  very  peat  and  high  scholars;  The  movement  tends  to 
limit  our  Institutions  to  a  few,  not  to  open  them  to  the  mwi^y ;  it  is 
restrictive  in^  its  operation,  and  this  is  called  a  reform. 

Now,  we  put  it  to  the  common  sense  of  every  ono-*of  the  lefenners 
themselves,-^ whether  it  will  not  tend  more  to  our  progress  as  a  nation, 
and  national  process  depends  upon  individual  developement,  that  our 
Educational  Institutions  take  in  a  hirger  rather  thau'a  smaller  circle? 
which  will  be  most  ben^oial?  A  few  highly  educated  men  such 
as  ara^in  England,  whose  influence  will  scarce  befelt  beyond  thosph^ie 
in  whch  they  themselves  move,  or  a  larger,  much  larger  number,  not 
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80  highly  trained  in  Latin  and  Greek,  but  yet  with  a  reepectable  ac-' 
quaintance  of  both  languages,  and  a  Yigoor  of  thonght  on  other  and 
philosophic  subjects  for  which  the  English  Students  are  not  so  famous. 
Which  is  better,  that  there  should  be  a  widespread  and  moderately 
high  knowledge,  or  a  high  knowledge,  but  limited  to  a  very  few  ? 
For  the  general  interests  of  the  country,  we  think  few  can  hesitate 
between  Uie  two  altematiFCs.  If  we  were  compelled  to  make  a  choice 
— ^but  we  are  not  driven  to  either  altematiYC,—  we  do  not  see  why  both 
objects  might  not  be  attained.  In  the  movement  as  ui^ed  by  our 
friends  the  reformers,  we  see  only  one  alternative  taken — high  scholar- 
ship. Both  might  be  attained,  were  the  Professor  to  apply  himself  to 
the  duties  of  his  chair,  instead  of  favouring  his  students  with  Lectures 
on  everything  under  the  sun,  except  that  for  which  his  chair  was 
established.  A  Professor  may  please  his  fancy,  and  contribute  much 
to  the  amusement  of  his  students  by  loose,  long,  and  rambling  speeches, 
and  were  it  impossible  to  get  these  out  of  College,  one  might  there 
pay  for  them  and  be  thankful,  but  in  this  utilitarian  age,  people  are 
very  unwilling  to  pay  for  such  windy  displays.  Better  the  Professor 
would  keep  to  his  teaching,  and  not  drive  away  from  our  CJoUeges 
country  lads  who  in  the  end  prove  the  best  students. 

The  change  proposed  is  undesirable  at  the  expense.  We  are  as 
ftivourable  to  high  scholarship  as  the  Reformers  can  be,  but  we  op- 
pose high  scholarship  when  it  is  proposed  to  put  it  in  place  of  an  ex- 
tensive, general  scholarship.  It  will  never  do  for  Scotland,  now  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  to  adopt  any  measure  which  will  have  the  ten- 
dency to  throw  the  great  lM)dy  of  the  people,  the  general  mass,  be- 
hind the  age  in  whi<£  they  live,  to  adopt  a  measure  which  will  lessen 
that  general  intelligence  of  which  they  have  reason  to  be  proud.  Nor 
would  we  wish  them  to  entertain  too  high  a  notion  of  their  intelligence ; 
we  hope  they  shall  always  have  the  ^>od  sense  so  to  estimate  it,  as 
to  be  always  prepared  for  taking  advantage  of  any  means  of  progress 
put  beforo  them  from  whatever  quarter  it  come. 

We  have  all  along  wished  our  readers  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  are 
not  opposed  to  a  reform,  when  it  is  one.  We  do  not  belong  to  the 
genus  non-progressive.  We  advocate  a  moderate  and  a  judidons 
change.  Our  reformers  enter  our  University  class-rooms  and  pretend 
to  see  there  the  cobwebs  of  ages,  which  they  heroically  and  with  a  firm 
resolution  sweep  away.  In  their  desire  for  change,  they  propose  to 
divert  the  purposes  of  the  chairs,  and  would  have  the  professorial 
platform  a  stage  on  which  to  display  all  their  little  eccentricities,  or 
muster  all  their  whims  and  strange  doctrines  to  the  admiring  gase  of 
the  boys  who  sit  before  them.  It  is  right  and  proper  to  excite 
thought,  but  we  may  pay  too  highly  for  sudi  exhibitions. 

Reform  we  need,  not  so  much  within  as  without  the  walls  of  the 
University.  Or  if  you  will,  the  original  purpose  of  the  chairs  is  good 
and  we  need  no  change  here.  It  is  as  regards  the  students  who  attend 
that  the  change  is  needed. 

The  paucity  of  Scottish  scholarship  arises  not  so  much,  or  not  at 
all  because'  the  system  hitherto  pursued  in  our  chairs  is  inefiectual  to 
the  end  proposedi  but  because  thero  is  in  Scotland  no  encouragement 
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for  acholftrship  of  a  hto;h  order.  In  Scotland  scholarship  seems  not 
only  not  encouraged,  but  systematically  discouraged.  There  is  too 
mach  of  the  popular  clement  in  all  we  do.  We  do  not  object  to  this 
element,  but  it  may  be  carried  too  far,  and  in  Scotland  it  is.  In  Eng- 
land there  is  every  encouragement  for  the  highest  attainments.  A 
yonng  man,  after  having  studied  in  one  of  the  English  Universities, 
and  with  a  moderate  dei^ee  of  talent  may  leave  his  College  in  pos- 
session, we  believe  of  £303  per  annum,  so  longs  as  he  keeps  out  of 
the  blessed  state  matrimonial.  His  scholarship  is  profitable  to  him ; 
he  has  the  means  of  living.  He  is  free  to  prosecute  his  studies  if  his 
inclination  tends  that  way,  or  enter  into  the  duties  of  active  life. 

No  great  thanks  to  our  English  friends  that  they  excel  us  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  the  two  points  of  scholarship  in  which  they  do  surpass  us. 
No  thanks  to  them  we  say ;  give  to  us  in  Scotland  the  same  or  equal 
indncements,  and  ye'li  find  not  one  nor  two,  yell  find  every  man  of  us 
Bcholars.  The  bare  possibility  of  having  such  a  competency  for  life 
would  be  sufficient  to  raise  Scottish  scholarship  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  point.  We  wish  our  reformers  all  success  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  incitement  to  Scottish  scholarship:  and  if  Professor 
Blackie  can  accomplish  this,  he  will  be  entitled  to  a  place  with 
Wallace,  in  whose  cause  he  is  so  enthusiastic,  in  preference  to  his 
friend  Dr  Guthrie.  But  this  is  not  the  only  inducement  to  scholar- 
ship which  a  student  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  possesses.  There  are 
the  phiccs  in  the  English  Establishment,  many  of  the  benefices  being  in 
the  gift  of  the  Colleges,  and  almost  all  of  them  bestowed  for  attain- 
ments in  the  classics  or  science.  Ten  thousand  a-year  is  no  incon- 
siderable inducement  for  a  man  of  perseverance  and  talent  to  strive 
through  the  course  of  a  long  lifetime,  if  there  is  but  the  chance  of 
obtaining  it.  And  no  one  in  the  Church  of  England  can  be  excluded 
from  the  competition.  In  England  every  encouragement  is  given  to 
scholars. 

How  stands  the  matter  in  Scotland  ?  The  student,  as  soon  as  he 
leaves  his  College,  is  left  to  sink  or  swim  for  aught  the  Colleges  can 
do  or  care,  for,  unless  one  or  two  at  most,  we  believe  none  of  the 
Scottish  Colleges  have  a  place  to  ofifer  to  any  one  of  their  deserving 
students.  The  Scottish  student  in  Scotland  has  not  been  tempted 
with  the  oflTer  of  £100  per  annum,  except  for  a  short  while  before  the 
Edinburgh  Music  Chair  became  so  avaricious  as  to  gulp  down 
£60,000  for  its  establishment,  and  that  of  a  yearly  concert  for  the 
amusement  of  the  lieges.  It  was  tried  for  a  short  time,  and  with 
what  success  the  Professors  are  the  best  judges.  A  young  man  is 
thrown  upon  the  world  as  soon  as  he  leaves  the  University,  and  from 
want  of  leisure  and  the  distraction  consequent  on  duties  which  he 
most  exercise  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  he  is  never  again  heard  of. 
He  may  have  taken  his  degree,  but  he  fares  no  better  except  that  he 
i^'^y,  if  contented  therewith,  obtain  a  parish  school  with  just  as  much 
^  keep  him  but  not  more.  This,  we  apprehend,  is  not  the  mode  to 
g^t  teachers  of  great  attainments  and  cultivated  minds ;  it  is  not  the 
^*y  to  get  a  man  with  any  mind  at  all.  The  elevation  of  the  teacher 
ui  a  money  view  is  an  absolute  necessity,  and  we  rejoice  that  our  re- 
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formeni  aro  ooaqMlied  to  take  this  along  with  them  in  the  movement. 
But  soft,  not  so  fast  I  What  should  a  teacher  know  more  than  the 
rules  <»f  his  art  ?  The  age  is  running  to  seed :  education,  a  UniTersity 
education,  is  now  beginning  to  be  deemed  a  luxury  for  a  teacher,  and 
goyenimeat  are  to  blame  for  the  tendency.  Now  we  never  revile  the 
powers  that  be.  We  are  strong  for  the  government,  but  we  cannot 
understand  why  the  Ck>uncU  on  Education  should  oppose  cUssics  and 
mathematics^  as  if  the  two  should  not  be  united.  Ah !  well  I  'tjs 
veryeonsiderate,  and  just  what  you  would  imi^ine  a  fond  parent 
would  do  who  had  a  view  to  the  welfare  of  his  child.  ^  Tommy 
could  not  learn  the  classics,  being  bent  to  the  mathematics ;  I  shall 
not  bother  Willie  with  mathematics  for  his  talent  lies  not  that  way  ;  no 
child  oan  be  good  at  every  thing.**  Tis  considerate^  and  shoidd  be 
adopted  with  dull  boys  whose  spirits  are  immobile. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


National  Bdueatim,  IMgiout  and  Stctdar;  a»  exhibUed  4n  the  Comnton 
ScK§oi9  4/  Canada.  By  the  Rev.  Amsx.  R.  Ibtcnb,  Minister  of  Blair- 
Athole.    Edinbutgh :  Myles  Macphail. 

This  is  a  most  opportune,  and  admirably  reasoned  pamphlet  We  believe 
that  Mr  Irvine  has  had  access  to  important  illastrativo  documents,  of  which, 
he  has  judiciously  availed  himself^  aud  we  think  the  Church  and  all  inter- 
ested in  the  cause  of  sound  education  are  under  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to 
him  for  supplyine  the  means  of  information  of  the  working  of  me  Comvow 
Schools  ot  Ciuiada.  There  has  been  no  orcfinaiy  labour  and  care  bestowed 
in  tlie  pK>duction  of  this  brochure ;  and  the  fiict  which  Mr  trvine  estahUabea 
of  the  roundation  of  schools  based  upon  the  principles  of  our  Parochial  Sys-. 
tern  being  resorted  to,  by  those  interested  in  the  godly  upbringing  of  the 
young  in  that  countiy,  is  the  dearest  and  most  satis&ctory  eTidenoe  of  the 
correctness  of  hisoonclusions  as  to  the  inefficient  and  defectire  system  of  the 
Canadian  Schools,  so  absurdly  recommended  and  advocated  by  Lord  Rlg^n^ 
for  adoption  in  tins  country. 

We  extract  the  following;  quotation  as  illustratlYe  of  the  working  of  the 
Common  School  System : — 

**  Were  the  common  schools  of  Canada  as  well  fitted  for  girine  an  effident 
secular  education  as  we  have  shewn  them  to  be  the  reverse,  stul  w6  should 
anticipate  the  most  lamentable  consequences  to  result  lixmi  the  utter  want 
of  thorough  religious  instruction.  We  are  happy  to  quote  the  following  pas- 
SSffe  from  the  report  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Mann,  superintendent  of  Pack* 
eanam  :--*  1  have  done  what  I  could  to  introduce  the  Holy  Scriptures  inM 
all  the  schools  hi  this  township.  In  four  of  those,  having  been  aided  by  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  trustees,  my  efforts  have  been  successful.  I  oonaider 
it  to  be  a  matter  of  vital  importance  that  the  Word  of  Grod  should  be  dail  j 
read  in  every  school  in  the  province.  Independent  of  far  higher  cooaidera- 
tions,  this  seems  to  me  to  be  essentially  necessary  for  promoting  the  future 
wel&re  of  Canada.  I  am  convinced  that  any  scheme  of  education  that  ia 
not  based  on  the  oracles  of  eternal  truth,  will  eventually  prove  itself  to  be 
false,  vain,  and  in  no  ordinarv  measure  mischievous,  not  only  as  respecta  the 
momentous  conceitis  of  eternity,  but  merely  as  regank  the  comparative  minor 
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interaets  of  time.    Much  is,  no  doubt,  being  done  by  teachers  of  religion  and 
othen,  and  by  sabbath  schools  and  otherwise,  to  advance  the  real  good  of 
the  risiiig  generation ;  but  die  popalation  of  C«inada  is  truly  a  mixed  mal- 
titade,  and^  consequontly,  cannot  all  be  reached  by  these  philanthropic  en- 
deaTonrs.     Many  are  altogether  indifferent  to  religions  matters,  and  on  this 
account  unite  theinselres  to  no  religious  denomination :  and  as  they  do  noi 
appreciate  these  thines  themselyes,  it  is  most  preposterous  to  suppose  that 
they  will  recommend  them  to  the  serious  consideration  of  their  ofi^pring. 
All  those  in  any  respect  connected  with  the  education  of  youth,  in  such 
ctrcumstanoes,  are  solemnly  bound  to  use  prudently  every  legitimate  means  in 
their  power  to  remedy  these  present  and  prospective  evils.     All  very  true ; 
but  how  with  teachers  as  *  mixed*  as  the  *  multitude*  who  elect  them,  these 
eviUever  can  be  remedied  by  making  the  common  schools  of  Canada,  in  any 
proper  sense  of  the  words,  religious  schools,  is  what  we  are  unable  to  com- 
prehend.    We  give  a  list  of  the  religious  denominations  of  the  teachers 
employed  ui  the  Upper  Province :  ^  Church  of  England ;  Roman  Catholic ; 
Presbyteriaai ;    Methodists;    Baptbts;    Congregationalists ;    Lutherans; 
Oaakem;  Christians  or  Diseiples.     Reported  as  Protestants;  Unitarians; 
Univenalista.    Other  persuasions ;  not  reported.*    Such  is  the  list  as  given 
in  the  official  returns ;  and  if  we  were  to  aod  the  denominations  in  the  Lower 
Province,  not  mentioned  above,  we  would  still  further  increase  the  memberd 
of  this  happy  family,  as  Dr  Guthrie  would  style  them.     What  form  or 
method  of  religious  instruction  could  nossibly  lie  adopted^  that  would  be  at 
once  efficient  and  acceptable  to  all  the  denominations  we  have  above  enume- 
rated ?    What  creed,  or  catechism^  or  commentaiy  oould  be  used  as  a  school 
book  that  would  not  be  objected  to,  on  the  score  of  sins  of  omission  or  com- 
mission ?     When  we  learn,  as  we  do  on  undoubted  authority,  that  neither 
schoolonster  nor  visiting  clergyman,  <hire8,  on  pain  of  instant  dismissal  as 
regards  the  one,  and  of  having  the  schoolroom  snut  against  him  as  regarde 
the  other,  open  his  lips  to  explain  to  a  child  the  meaning  of  the  passage  of 
Scripture  he  is  reading,  it  is  onl v  carrying  out  to  its  legitimate  and  necessary 
consequence  the  prindple  on  which  the  common  school  system  is  founded. 
We  believe  that  the  utmost  length  to  which  religious  instruction  could  be 
carried  is  that  mentioned  by  the  Reverend  Geoige  Hill,  superintendent  of 
Markham,  '  many'  of  the  schools  in  whose  district  have  attained  the  unusual 
dbtinction  not  merely  of  opening  and  closing  with  prayer  and  reading  the 
Scriptures,  but  of  '  having  the  ten  commandments  taught  in  them.*    He 
adds,  *'  in  the  present  state  of  society,  and  mixed  up  as  the  different  denomi- 
nationa  are,  thfi»  i«  ^  we  can  hope  to  do  in  the  way  of  rehe^ona  tzaaning 
under  any  nathnal  9y*t«m  qf  education*  ** 


Tnvei  and  RecoBecticng  qf  Trutmly  with  a  Chat  on  Vanons  Subjects.    By 
Dr  John  Shaw.    London :  Saunders  &  Otley. 

Tbs  volume  before  ns  contains  nothing  that  is  very  new.  But  the  writer 
belongs  to  the  class  of  ^  oriainaUj**  and  without  any  graphic  powers  of  descrip- 
tion, and  rambling  somewhat  from  one  subject  to  another,  he  still  eives  us 
some  interesting  sketches  of  scenery  and  adventures.  We  would  advise 
him,  in  a  subsequent  edition,  to  cut  out  all  the  poetry  and  a  good  part  of 
the  monalizing. 
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Ordinations.'— On  Thursday  the  7th 
nlt.^  the  Presbytery  of  Stirling  mot  in 
the  parish  church  of  Dollar,  and  or- 
dained the  Rer.  Wm.  Irvine  to  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  parish  and  con- 
gregation of  JDoUar,  vacant  bv  the  de- 
cease of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Mylne,  D.D, 
—On  the  same  day  the  Presbytery  of 
Aberdeen  moderated  in  a  Call  to  the 
ehureh  and  parish  of  Newhills.  The 
call  in  favour  of  the  Rev.  James  Adam 
of  Monquhitter,  was  numerously  and 
respectably  signed. 

Ordinaiion.—^he  Presbytery  of  Ar- 
broath met  on  Thursday  the  1st  inst, 
in  Carnoustie  Chapel,  and  ordained  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Allan  to  the  pastoral  chazge 
of  the  congregation. 

Ordination.  —  The  Presbytery  of 
Dunbar  met  at  Whitelurk  upon  the  7th 
May,  and  ordained  the  Rev.  William 
Paul,  A.M.,  as  minister  of  the  united 
parishes  of  Whitekirk  and  Tyninghame. 
The  Rev.  Mr  Maijoribanks  preached 
and  presided. 

Ordination. — The  Presbytery  of  A  vr 
met  at  DalmeUington,  on  Thunday  the 
14th  instant,  to  ordain  the  Rev.  David 
Stirling  to  the  ministerial  charge  of 
that  parish. 

Induction. — The  indnction  of  the  Rev. 
James  Anderson  as  minister  of  Forte- 
viot,  took  place  on  Thursday  the  30^ 
ultimo. 

Electi&n.^TYi^  Rev.  Alhm  Campbell, 
Assistant)  Steeple  Church,  Dundee,  has 
been  elected  minister  of  St  James's 
Church,  Forfar. 

Prahytery  of  Lanark. — On  Thursday 
the  14th  inst,  this  Presbytery  met  for 
the  purpose  df  moderating  in  a  call  to 
tlie  Rev.  W.  Struthers,  A.M.,  of  St 
Leonards,  Perth,  to  be  minister  of  the 
church  and  parish  of  Carstairs.  The 
call  was  most  harmonious.  All  the 
elders  and  every  individual  present 
signed  it  His  induction  is  appointed 
to  take  place  on  the  4th  of  next  month. 

Rev,  Dr  M*  Tagga/ri  of  Abet  dun. — A 
fortnight  i^o  we  stated  that  Dr  M'Tag. 
gart  had  informed  his  session  he  did 
not  mean  to  demit  his  charge  of  Grey- 
friars.    We  have  reason  to  know  that 


statement  was  correct  Since  then  a 
deputation  from  Glasgow  has,  we  un- 
derstand, visited  Aberdeen,  and  the  re- 
sult of  their  labour  is,  that  on  Friday 
the  rev.  Doctor  intimated  to  his  sesaon 
his  intention  of  recalling  his  former 
declinature,  and  accepting  the  nastor- 
ship  of  St  James's,  Glasgow. — Aberdeen 
Herald. 

8eoUh  PreAyUrian  Churdi  in  Eng- 
land,—The  Synod  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  in  England  held  their  annual 
meeting  in  the  Scotch  Church,  Swal- 
low Street,  Piccadilly,  London.  There 
was  a  good  attendance  of  members. 
The  Rev.  Ranald  Macpherson,  of 
Swallow  Street  Church,  London,  was 
chosen  Moderator  for  the  next  year. 
The  business  before  the  Synod  was  of 
the  usual  routine  character,  referring 
chiefly  to  the  internal  affairs  of  die 
churches  witliin  its  bounds.  It  is  satia- 
fiictory  to  know  that  the  Church  of 
Scotland  continues  to  prosper  in  Bng^ 
land. 

Degree  of  D-D.— The  Senate  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow  have  unanimooa* 
ly  agreed  to  confer  the  degree  of  D.T>. 
on  ^e  Rev.  James  M'Letdiie,  one  of 
the  ministers  of  the  High  Chui^,  Ed- 
inburgh. 

InepectoTB  of  Behoofs  in  Sectland^t— 
Her  Majesty  in  Council,  upon  a  refoe- 
sentation  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education,  has  been  pleas- 
ed to  appoint  David  Middleton,  Esq., 
A.M.,  to  be  one  of  Her  Majesty^s  In- 
spectors of  Schools  in  Scotland;  and 
David  Munn,  Esq.,  Mathematical  Mas- 
ter in  the  Dumfries  Academy,  to  be  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  Assistant-Inspedpn 
of  Schools  in  Scothmd. 

Died,  on  the  6th  inst,  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Stewart  Martin,  minister  of  Kirkton, 
Roxburghshire. 

Died,  at  the  Manse,  Marykii^  on 
the  20th  mst,  the  Rev.  Alexander  C 
Low,  minister  of  the  parish. 

Died,  at  the  Manse  of  Balmerino^  oo 
the  22d  instant,  the  Rev.  John  Tbom- 
srm,  minister  of  the  parish,  in  the  sizty- 
first  year  of  his  age,  and  thirty-third  d 
his  ministry. 
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ANALYSIS  OP  THE  DEBATE  ON  THE  GRANTS  IN  AID. 

Wb  can  now  braathe  freely ;  the  painful  suspense  is  past.  The  Assembly 
has  nobly  vindicated  those  great  principles,  on  which,  not  merely  the 
prosperity  of  our  mission,  but  the  cause  of  religious  education  through- 
out the  world  depends.  We  were,  perhaps,  doing  wrong  to  the  Church, 
by  evmt  supposing  it  possible  that  she  should  have  acted  otherwise ; 
but,  still,  the  fact  that  the  doom  of  our  India  Mission  would  be 
sealed,  and  the  cause  of  religious  education  at  home  put  in  imminent 
peril  by  a  reversal  of  last  year's  judgment,  could  not  but  lead  us  to  look 
forward  with  deep  anxiety  to  the  result  of  the  Assembly's  ddiberations. 

In  order  to  perceive  the  momentous  character  of  the  debate  on  the 
India  grants,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  principles 
involved  in  the  question.  Taking  the  matter  in  its  widest  significancy, 
the  problem  to  be  solved  was  that  of  a  national  system  of  education,  in 
which  religion  forms  an  essential  element ;  and,  considering  the  great 
peril  of  our  home  education,  no  discussion  could  be  more  opportune. 
No  one  can  be  alive  to  the  present  state  of  things,  without  feeling  that 
the  curse  of  a  secular  system  of  education  is  certain,  if  the  Church  do 
not  arouse  herself  from  her  &tal  security ;  and  it  is  necessary  not  merely 
that  she  pronounce  in  favour  of  a  religious  over  a  secular  system,  but 
that,  she  emphatically  enunciate  the  principles  on  which  a  r^gious 
education  can  alone  be  secured.  The  importance  of  the  India  question 
lies  in  this,  that  it  presents,  in  the  simplest  form,  the  only  conditions  on 
which  a  religious  system  can  be  based,  where  there  is  a  diversity  of 
Christian  communions,  each  claiming  a  share  in  the  education  of  the 
people.    The  question  at  home  presents  such  complexity,  that  it  is  hard 
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to  see  one's  way  through  the  difficulties, — but  in  India>  the  data  of  the 
problem  are  much  simplified,  and  the  way  to  a  solution  much  clearer. 

The  Assembly  have,  by  a  majority  of  140  to  39,  pronounced  in 
favour  of  a  system  of  national  education,  in  which  the  religious  element 
is  secured  by  the  only  true  scriptural  guarantee,  the  superintendence  of 
the  Church.  It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  conclude  that  the  min- 
ority were  favourable  to  a  secular  system  of  education.  Many,  if  not 
all,  who  voted  in  the  minority,  held  the  general  principle  of  religious 
education  as  strongly  as  the  majority.  The  majority  did  not  accuse 
the  minority  of,  intentionally,  excluding  the  religious  element,  they  only 
charged  them  with  advocating  a  system  of  religious  education,  which 
would,  inevitably,  end  in  out  and  out  secularism. 

The  opinions  regarding  the  system  of  education  in  India,  may  be 
reduced  to  three.     The  first  is  the  voluntary  position,  according  to  which 
the  government  is  not  entitled,  either  directfy  or  indtreetiyt  to  deal  with 
the  religious  element  in  education,  and  hence  the  advocates  of  this 
opinion  hold  that  government  should  not  introduce  religion  into  their 
own  schools,  or  aid  any  schools  in  which  religion  is  taught.     The 
London  Missionaiy  Society,  supported  by  the  dissenters  of  England, 
acts  on  this  principle,  and  refuses  to  accept  of  the  grants  in  aid*     They 
are  the  avowed  advocates  of  a  national  system  of  education  which  shall 
be  purely  secular.     The  second  opinion  is  that  advocated  by  the  minority 
in  the  Assembly.     According  to  this  view,  the  government  is  bound, 
not  only  to  introduce  religion  into  their  own  schools,  but  to  teach  it 
through  its  own  officials,  and,  in  the  case  of  grant  receiving  schools, 
to  enforce  the  religious  element  through  the  inspectors.     The  objection 
to  this  scheme,  is  that  it  countenances  an  Erastian  principle,  against 
which  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  always  lifled  up  her  voice.     The 
third  view  is  that  which  the  Church  of  Scotland  recognises  as  the  only 
scriptural  one,  viz.,  that  while  the  state  is  bound  to  promote  the  reli- 
gious element  in  education,  it  is  not  warranted  to  communicate  it  directfy 
through  its  own  officials,  but  only  through  the  medium  of  the  Church  as 
in  the  case  of  the  parish  schools.     The  parish  schoolmaster  is  not  a  state 
official.    By  the  Church's  statute  of  1849,  he  is  recognised  as  an  eeclesies. 
tic,  and  consequently,  to  put  him  under  the  direct  control  of  the  state, 
would  be  Erastianism  in  the  grossest  form.     The  minority  were  opposed 
to  the  grants  in  aid,  as  the  state  did  not  take  a  more  direct  control  in  en* 
forcing  the  religious  element     The  majority,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
protesting  against  this  state  control,  as,  in  its  effects,  equivalent  to  pure 
secularism,  accepted  the  grants  as  the  only  scriptural  mode  of  introduc- 
ing the  religious  element,  and  as  affording  the  only  means  of  ultimately 
superseding  the  secular  schools  of  the  government. 

One  reason  for  renewing  the  controversy,  was  that,  in  last  Assembly, 
the  case  of  the  objectors  to  the  grants  was  but  feebly  represented ;  but 
when  it  was  understood  that  Dr  Grant  was  returned  by  the  Presbyteiy 
of  Edinburgh,  it  was  felt  by  all  that  this  ground  of  complaint  would  be 
entirely  removed.  No  man  in  the  Churoh  is  better  fitted  to  put  any 
question  under  debate  in  the  clearest  possible  light,  and  to  marshal  the 
arguments  for  or  against  in  the  most  imposing  and  telling  manner. 
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HI»  wifldom^  ia>  indeed,  sometimeB  at  fault,  in  choosing  his  side  of  a 
question^  but  the  keenest  logic  is  never  wanting  to  support  his  position 
when  once  it  is  taken  up.  A  subtle  dialectician  of  this  order  is  some- 
times tempted  to  espouse  the  weaker  side  of  a  question,  that  he  may 
display  the  keen  edge  of  his  logical  weapon  with  greater  effect.  One 
cannot  but  admire  the  chivalry  of  such  conduct,  though  the  knight 
errantry  of  Dr  Grant,  in  the  question  of  the  grants  in  aid,  was  a  little 
Uo  romantic,  even  for  his  logical  powers.  It  was  the  general  remark, 
that  he  had  not  acquitted  himself  with  his  usual  talent,  and  that  he 
seemed  to  have  lost  his  acknowledged  skill  in  dialectics.  We,  however, 
do  not  coincide  in  this  opinion.  All  that  mortal  man  could  do  was 
done  by  him  for  the  cause.  The  fault  lay,  not  with  the  logician,  but 
with  his  theme.  Even  last  year,  the  opponents  of  the  grants  felt  that 
they  had  the  most  insecure  ground  to  go  upon :  still  the  subject  was 
involved  in  considerable  dar^ess ;  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  com- 
pamtive  ignorance  prevuling  on  the  subject  of  the  Despatch,  they  urged 
many  arguments,  which  could  not,  in  the  then  state  of  ignorance, 
be  altogether  repelled*  Evidence,  however,  accumulated  during  the 
year.  The  nature  of  the  affiliation,  inspection,  and  neutrality,  embraced 
in  the  Despatch,  came  to  be  clearly  understood ;  and  this  new  informa- 
tion  left  the  opposing  party  without  a  single  argument  to  stand  upon. 
It  is  not  surprising  then,  that  Dr  Grant  should  appear  to  have  lost  his 
usual  powers  of  persuasion.  We  could  not,  however,  but  admire 
bis  courage  in  still  sticking  to  the  cause  he  had  espoused.  He  looked 
like  a  brave  old  captain,  who,  though  he  had  not  another  shot  in  re. 
serve,  still  nailed  bis  colours  to  the  mast,  and  braved  the  foe*  He  wisely 
esehewed  the  logical  discussion  of  the  details  of  the  question,  and  contented 
himself  with  general  oratorical  appeals  to  his  audience.  There  was  only 
one  point  in  his  argument,  requiring  special  remark.  Principal  Tulloch 
had  argued  that  the  fallacy  of  the  opponents  of  the  grants  consisted  very 
much  in  laying  upon  corporate  bodies  a  religious  responsibility  that 
belonged  merely  to  the-  individual  Christian.  In  reply,  Dr  Grant 
srgued  that  corporate  bodies,  as  well  as  the  individual,  are  bound  to  act 
as  Christians ;  and  this  simple  statement  he  evidently  regarded  as  a 
most  triumphant  argument.  Now,  there  is  no  doubt,  that  corporate 
bodies,  as  well  as  individuals,  are  bound  to  act  as  Christians ;  but  this 
is  not  at  all  the  question.  The  point  is,  What  is  their  appropriate  sphere 
of  Christian  action,  as  a  corporate  body  ?  In  the  case  of  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, the  answer  of  Principal  Tulloch,  would  undoubtedly  be,  if  allowed 
to  reply,  that,  while  they  were  bound  to  act  as  Christians,  it  would  be  a 
most  unchristian  act  to  usurp  the  functions  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  by 
enforcing  religion  in  the  school  through  their  own  secular  functionaries. 
He  would  hold  that  they  acted  in  the  most  Christian  manner,  by  ac 
knowledging  the  right,  conferred  on  the  Church  by  her  Divine  Head,  of 
guaranteeing  the  religious  element,  while  they  themselves  presumed  to 
take  direct  cognisance  only  of  the  secular  element.  We  cannot  take 
leave  of  the  Rev.  Doctor,  without  remarking,  that  the  Church  lies  under 
a  debt  of  obligation  to  him,  for  presenting,  in  the  most  favourable  aspect, 
the  position  of  the  minority.     It  was  important  that  a  question  of  such 
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momant' should  be  sifted  to  the  bottom,  Rnd  that  before  the  Church  took' 
any  irreyocable  step,  the  views  of  the  objectors  should  have  the  ablest 
advocacy  the  Church  could  furnish.  It  was  all -important/  in  this  crisis 
of  our  mission,  that  the  mind  of  Christ  should  be  ascertained,  as  far 
as  this  can  be  by  a  church  court ;  and  the  presentation  of  difficulties,  in 
their  most  formidable  aspects,  was  needful  for  the  attainment  of  this  ob- 
ject. The  overwhelming  minority  of  the  Assembly,  could  not  be  re- 
giirded  as  so  decisive  an  expression  of  the  mind  of  Christ,  if  both  sides 
of  the  question  had  not  beeifi  so  ably  put  before  the  house. 

.  Perhaps  the  speech  that  produced  the  happiest  effect  on  the  As* 
sembly,  was  that  of  Dr  Stevenson,  on  seconding  Df  Grant's  motion  for 
rescinding  the  decision  of  last  Assembly.  It  did  not  indeed  eecure 
unanimity,  but,  by  its  generous  spirit,  it  toided  greatly  to  imparl  a 
right  tone  to  the  whole .  debate.  He  did  not  take  the  unconstitutioDal 
view  of  the  extreme  party  in  regard  to  the  principle  of  the  grants ;  he 
viewed  the  matter  rather  in  the  light  of  Christian  expediency.  In  all 
his  general  positions,  we  cordially  concur.  His  allusion  to  the  Report 
was  felt  by  all  to  be  a  generous  and  graceful  acknowledgment  of  the  im- 
partiality and  candour  of  the  convener.  Every  scrap  of  information 
the  convener  could  lay  his  hands  on,  was  unreservedly  laid  before  the 
Assembly.  He  did  not  ^ve  a  one  sided  view  of  the  matter:  he  pub* 
lished  much  that  a  less  candid  man  would  have  considered  as  furnishing 
dangeroLUs  weapons  to  his  opponents.  But,  confident  in  the  goodneaa  of 
his  cause>  he  kept  back  nothing  that  could  throw  light  upon  the  subject^ 
although  it  might  appear  to  tell  rather  against,  than  in  favour  of  fais 
views.  Besides  the  voluminous  reports  containing  the  views  of  the  mis* 
sionary  boards  at  the  three  presidences,  the  Assembly  were  supplied 
with  copies  of  the  Despatch  and  Dr  Inglis's  letter  to  the  people  of  Scot* 
knd.  The  Assembly  were  thus  put  in  possession  of  all  the  documentary 
evidence  bearing  on  the  subject.  Hardly  have  they  ever  had  a  question 
so  thoroughly  sifted  before  deciding  upon  it.  Another  most  imp<»tant 
point  adverted  to  by  Dr  Stevenson,  was  the  real  amount  of  good  done 
by  our  Institutions  in  India.  We  are  apt  to  complain  of  our  own 
want  of  success,  when  we  compare  the  small  number  of  converts  re* 
ported  by  our  missionaries,  with  the  thousands  that  have  rewarded  the 
efforts  of  other  missionary  bodies.  It,  however,  ought  never  to  be  lost 
Sight  of,  that  the  nature  of  our  missionary  operations,  as  contrasted 
with  that  of  others,  consists  in  dispensing,  in  a  great  measure,  with 
present  results,  for  the  sake  of  the  final  convulsion,  which  is  to  pros- 
trate the  superstitions  of  India  in  the  dust.  When  missionary  labour 
consists  chiefly  of  elementary  education,  the  immediate  results  may 
be  encouraging,  but  they  have  not  so  momentous  a  bearing  on  the  finid 
destiny  of  India.  The  man  who  chips  away  pieces  of  stone  with  his 
hammer,  may  seem  to  be  making  a  greater  impression  on  the  rock,  than 
the  man  who  has  been  for  months  sinking  a  deep  mine  without  any 
apparent  results.  But  the  labour  of  the  latter  is  «mply  rewarded,  when, 
at  last,  the  mine  is  .sprung,  and  the  whole  stupendous  cliff  is  shattered 
into  fragments.  It  is  this  last  result  that  the  higher  education,  com- 
Bciunicated  in  our  institutions,  contemplates.    It  works  upon  the  minds 
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that  are  to  tell  most  powerfully  on  the  &te  of  India.  The  history  of 
Christianity  tells  us,  that  the  conversion  of  the  masses  is  determined  usual- 
ly by  the  few  leading  minds  of  the  nation.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe, 
from  the  experience  of  the  past,  that  the  conversion  of  India  will  be  a 
a  pieeemeal  thing.  The  past  triumphs  of  the  cross  have  not  been  in 
this  way, — nations  have  been  bom,  as  it  were,  in  one  day.  This  entirely 
harmonises  with  the  evidence  given  before  the  select  committee  of  the 
Lords  on  Indian  Territories.  We  give  the  following  extract  as  illustra- 
tive of  this.  Question  6858.  (Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford.)  "  Can  you  tell 
the  Committee  what  the  comparative  results  in  the  way  of  conversions 
to  Christianity  hava  been  from  the  education  already  given  in  the  mis- 
uonary  and  in  the  government  schools  V  Answer.  (Sir  0.  F.  Trevelyan.) 
''Before  I  lefl  Calcutta,  I  had  a  list  made  of  all  the  converts  to  Chris, 
tianity  from  the  educated  classes,  and  I  found,  that  at  that  time,  the 
majority  of  this  claas  of  converts,  whose  character,  and  cultivation,  and 
strength  of  mind,  offer  the  best  assistance  to  Christianity,  were  from  the 
Hindoo  College.  I  think  many  persons  mistake  the  way  in  which  the 
conversion  of  India  will  be  brought  about.  I  believe  it  will  take  place, 
at  last,  wholesale,  just  as  our  ancestors  were  converted.  The  country 
will  have  Christian  instruction  infused  into  it  in  every  way,  by  direct 
missionary  in8tructi<m,  and  indirectly,  through  books  of  various  kinds, 
through  the  public  papers,  through  conversation  with  Europeans,  and 
in  all  the  conceivable  ways  in  which  knowledge  is  communicated,  and 
then,  at  last,  when  society  is  completely  saturated  with  Christian  know, 
ledge,  and  public  opinion  has  taken  a  decided  turn  in  that  way,  they 
will  come  over  by  thousands."  Our  high  class  institutions  may,  therefore, 
be  most  effectually  fulfilling  their  purpose,  though  they  may  shew  but 
little  tangible  fruit  in  the  meantime.  The  snowy  mantle  that  covers 
the  mountain  may  be  long  imbibing  heat  before  any  part  of  the  surface 
is  laid  bare  ;  but  when  the  saturation  of  heat  reaches  the  melting 
point,  the  whole  covering  may  disappear  in  a  single  night.  Let  us  work 
and  wait  in  faith.  The  revelation  of  the  Lord's  arm  may  be  very  near, 
though  we  know  it  not. 

The  next  point  insisted  upon  by  Dr  Stevenson,  was  the  peril  of  a  mere 
secular  education.  "  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,"  he  said,  "  that  the 
European  education  given  in  that  vast  country,  could  not  be  inculcated 
without  leading  to  the  desire  for  liberty  and  independence ;  but  if  European 
literature  was  only  communicated  in  a  secular  way,  let  them  not  forget 
the  results  of  the  teaching  of  the  French  Encyclopsediasts,  and  remember 
that  it  was  only  by  communicating  Christianity  to  the  natives  that  they 
could  be  bound  to  this  country,  and  its  ascendlancy  maintained.'*  Such 
waroingi  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  and  the  whole  evidence  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  Indian  Territories  bears  out  the  ne- 
cessity  of  such  a  warning  in  the  case  of  India.  To  give  mere  secular 
knowledge,  would  be  the  most  direct  method  of  undermining  our  power 
in  the  East,  A  godless  education  would  be  equivalent  to  the  accumulation 
of  combustible  elements,  which  a  spark  might  at  any  time  explode.  Dr 
Duff  well  remarks,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Lords'  CommitteOi  while 
urging  some  such  scheme  as  that  of  the  Despatch,  that  "  high  English 
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education  without  religicm  was  a  blind  and  shortaighted  suicidal  policy." 
Previous  to  1854,  there  was  no  recognition  whatever  of  minionary 
agency.  Nay,  the  students,  trained  in  the  missionary  institutions,  were 
laid  under  grievous  disabilities ;  for  the  government  obstinately  refused 
to  affiliate  them  with  the  other  institutions  qualifying  students  for 
government  appointments.  It  was,  however,  at  last  seen  that  the  only 
true  conservative  element  was  Christianity, — ^that  this  was  the  only  in- 
fluence that  could  consolidate  our  empire  in  the  East ;  and  it  was  at  last, 
though  tardily,  resolved  to  enlist  the  missionaries  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion,  and  to  remove  the  disabilities  so  long  complained  ot  The 
despatch  of  1854  embodies  this  Christian  policy,  as  opposed  to  the  pure 
secularism  that  formerly  prevailed. 

It  is  sometimes  complained  of  by  the  advocates  of  secular  education, 
that  we  denounce  their  views  as  if  they  were  opposed  to  the  religious 
training  of  the  young,  whereas  they  only  hold  that  state  has  no  right 
to  interfere  with  religion,  and  that  religious  education  is  a  matter 
that  concerns  only  the  church  and  the  family.  No  doubt  it  would  be 
wrong  to  deny  them  the  credit  of  a  sincere  interest  in  the  religious  welfture 
of  the  young,  but  such  solemn  warnings  as  that  of  Dr  Stevenson  are  not 
the  less  necessary,  for  if  we  are  fully  alive  to  the  evil  of  mere  secular  know- 
ledge, we  shall  be  more  careful  to  adopt  the  right  method  of  securing  the 
religious  element.  If  the  manner  is  fully  alive  to  the  horrors  of  a  ship- 
wreck, he  will  likely  be  the  more  careful  to  adopt  the  right  method  of 
avoiding  such  a  catastrophe.  We  are  willing  to  admit  Uiat  all  parties, 
at  present  engaged  in  the  educational  controversy,  are  alive  to  the 
importance  of  •religious  education,  and  that  they  differ  only  as  to  the 
mode  of  imparting  it ;  but  surely  this  does  not  hinder  us  from  pour* 
traying  in  the  most  vivid  colours  the  incalculable  evils  that  roust  result 
iVom  unsound  theories  on  the  subject.  It  would  be  wrong  to  accuse 
the  minority  on  the  grants  in  aid  question,  of  advocating  a  secular  edu- 
cation, but  it  is  quite  legitimate  to  shew  that  their  plan  for  infusing  the 
religious  element,  would,  as  in  every  other  country  where  it  has  been 
trieni,  end  in  pure  secularism,  and  entail  an  unspeakable  calamity  upoO 
the  nation.  While  we  then  deprecate  secular  education  as  the  greatest 
national  calamity,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  real  problem  of  the  age,  is 
the  determination  of  the  rt^kt  method  of  imparting  the  rdigious  element. 
Many  who  conscientiously  condemn  secular  education,  yet  advocate 
methods  of  imparting  the  religious  element  which  would  inevitably  land 
in  pure  secularism.  The  importance  of  the  Assembly's  decision  consists 
not  merely  in  its  pronouncing  in  favour  of  a  rdigious  system  of  national 
education,  but  in  its  indicating  the  only  scriptural,  constitutional,  and 
practicable  method  in  which  the  religious  element  can  be  imparted. 

Dr  Qillan  proposed,  as  a  counter-motion  to  Dr  Qrant's  resolution  to 
reject  the  grants,  ''  That  the  overtures,  to  the  effect  of  reversing  the  deci- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly,  on  the  subject  of  grants  in  cud,  be  dismissed; 
and  that  it  be  remitted  to  the  committee  to  carry  out,  in  the  Ume  and 
manner  that  may  seem  to  them  the  most  judicious,  the  proposal  contained 
in  the  report ;  especially  to  give  greater  prominence  to  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  employment  of  all  means  that  may  seem  best  fitted 
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to  esQvey  to  the  natives  of  India^  clear  and  correct  conceptions  of  Chris- 
tko  tmih,  and  to  lead  them,  through  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  of  God» 
to  attain  to  an  enlightened  &ith  in  Christ  as  the  only  Saviour." 

The  mover  displayed  much  of  his  characteristic  eloquence^  hut  his 
speech  was  on  the  whole  more  remarkable  for  the  minute  knowledge  and 
thorough  grasp  of  the  subject  which  it  displayed.  In  attacking  the  posi* 
tion  of  the  opposite  party,  he  was  pungent  but  at  the  same  time  playful ; 
so  that  while  his  arguments  told  powerfully,  he  kept  his  opponents  in 
good  humour.  He  rebuked  the  tone  assumed  by  some  of  the  overtures. 
He  vindicated  the  decision  of  last  year  as  giving  emphatically  the  opinion 
of  the  church  at  large.  He  shewed  that  by  accepting  Privy  Council 
Grants,  the  chun^h  had,  long  ago,  committed  herself  to  the  principle  of 
the  India  grants.  He  demonstrated  the  Erastian  position  of  the  minority, 
when  they  called  upon  a  commercial  company,  such  as  that  of  the  Court 
of  Directors,  to  assume  the  spiritual  functions  of  the  church,  and  infuse 
diiectly  the  religious  element  in  education.  He  pointed  out  that  the  In- 
dia grants  did  not  involve  the  government  in  the  guilt  of  countenancing 
error,  as  the  Privy  Council  grants  at  home  did.  He  concluded  by  clearly 
proving  that  the  policy  proposed  in  his  motion,  was  most  in  harmony 
with  the  original  conceptions  of  the  founder  of  the  mission.  Dr  Gillan 
has  been  long  fovmurably  known  for  his  brilliant  wit,  which  has  done 
much  good  service  in  the  cause  of  truth,  but  he  has  now  shewn  that  his 
logic  is  quite  as  telling  as  his  wit. 

It  was  felt  by  all  that  the  absence  of  Dr  Bryce  was  a  great  blank. 
He  was  playfully  called  by  Dr  Stevenson,  the  "  Nestor"  of  the  controversy, 
and  no  designation  could  be  more  appropriate.  From  his  long  acquain- 
tance with  the  East,  and  his  great  attachment  to  the  early  scene  of  his 
labours,  he  has  been  regarded  by  the  Church  as  the  best  exponent  of  the 
wants  of  India.  It  was  only  medical  restraint  that  could  keep  him  from 
his  post  in  the  Assembly  on  the  occasion  of  the  debate.  We  believe 
that  his  illness  was  brought  on  by  fatigue  undergone  in  the  cause  of  the 
Church,  and  for  the  gcwd  of  India.  He  had  been  to  London  to  urge 
upon  the  authorities  the  claims  of  the  Church  to  an  increased  number 
of  chaplains  in  the  East,  and  his  too  great  devotedness  to  the  cause 
laid  him  prostrate  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  while  he  might  have  been  advo- 
cating, with  his  wonted  earnestness,  the  cause  of  Christian  education  in 
India.  He  did  not,  however,  till  the  very  last,  despair  of  being  in  the 
Assembly,  and  he,  accordingly,  on  Wednesday,  got  a  friend  to  lay  on  the 
table  of  the  House,  a  resolution  which  he  intended  to  move  in  his  place 
on  Friday  when  the  debate  came  on.  When  the  day  came  the  spirit  was 
willing,  but  his  debilitated  frame  was  not  equal  to  the  task.  We  how. 
ever,  give  the  motion  in  a  note.^    It  will  be  seen  that  it  does  not  differ,  in 

*  **  The  General  Assembly — ^having  had  brouehi  before  it  Overtures,  from  seve- 
Ysl  Presbyteries  of  the  Church,  on  the  question  of  '  Education  in  India*  and 
'Gnmts  in  Aid'  of  Misaonary  and  Christian  Schools  in  that  country— and  duly 
considered  the  same  in  connection  with  the  Report  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Com- 
mittee, and  the  interesting  and  important  conununications  furnished  to  that  Com- 
mittee by  the  corresponding  Boar^  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  now  before 
the  Assembly^— 1.  Feels  caUed  on  with  profound  and  hearty  thanks  to  Almighty 
^Mf  to  acknowledge,  as  it  ventures  hmnbly  to  hope  and  believe,  that  the  hand  of 
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Bttbitanee>  from  the  motion  that  was  canied.  It  would  involve,  howevnv ' 
a  more  searching  discussion  of  the  great  principles  ^  the  bottom  of  this 
controversy.  No  member  of  Assembly  could  be  better  qualified  for  tins. 
It  was  he  that  drew  up  the  memorable  educational  testimony  of  1849» 
vrbidi  now  stands  upon  our  records  as  one  of  the  statutes  of  that  year* 
It  is  that  statute  which  defines  the  educational  position  of  the  Chaid:i  of 
Scotland  at  the  present  moment,  and  it  certainly  would  have  been  of 
advantage  to  have  it  demonstrated,  by  such  an  able  authority,  that  the 
Church  could  not,  in  consistency  with  the  scriptural  principles  there  laid 
down,  act  otherwise  than  she  has  done.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  this 
venerable  and  much  esteemed  father  of  the  Church  is  now  much  better; 
may  he  live  to  the  years  of  Nestor,  and  may  he  still  ripen  in  wisdom  as 
be  advances  in  years. 

Dr  Pirie,  in  his  usual  emphatic  and  telling  way,  supported  Dr  Gillan'a 
motion.  His  line  of  argument  was,  however,  somewhat  unguarded,  aa 
one,  not  acquainted  with  his  real  sentiments,  would  imagine  that  he 
was  d^ending  the  secular  system  of  Government,  instead  of  applauding 
them  for  the  religious  element  introduced  by  the  Despatch  of  1854. 

The  speech  of  Dr  Laurie  of  Monkton  was  important,  as  coming  ficom 
one  who  had  so  long  laboured  in  India,  and  who  had  every  opportunity 
of  making  himself  acquainted  with  its  wants.  It  is  a  fact  of  no  ordinary 
significancy,  that  just  in  proportion  as  ministers  know  from  peraonal  ex- 
perience the  real  state  of  India,  the  more  zealous  are  they  in  their  advo- 
cacy of  the  Grants  in  Aid.     All  our  chaplains,  as  far  as  we  are  aware, 

aa  all  wise  and  gracioiia  Providence  has  hitherto  suided  and  bleesed  4he  CSinxvli  of 
Scotland  in  all  her  strivings  to  afford  a  sound,  intellectual,  moral  and  religiooa 
instruction  to  the  native  population  in  Indian — 2.  The  Assembly  further  regarding 
the  tnilj  important  era  in  Uie  histoiy  and  progress  of  its  school  and  miasioii  in  India 
wbioh  these  labours  aa  hidMrto  pursued,  and  the  events  in  Providence  now  occur- 
ring in  that  country,  as  they  have  been  placed  before  it  in  the  various  and  interest^ 
ing  documents  brought  under  its  notice,  are  at  leuKth  opening  up  to  the  bringing 
of  its  tribes  to  the  sound  confession  of  Christanity  trough  liatwe  Agency,  trained 
ia  the  knowledge  of  its  evidences  and  history— duly  instructed  in  the  dietiaetive 
doctrines  and  truths  of  the  Go^el— and  rightly  prepared  and  employed  under  the 
superintendence  and  authority  of  the  Church  of  bcot:and  in  India,  in  teaching  and 
preaching  the  same — Resolves, — that  the  exertions  of  this  church,  through  its 
school  and  mission  in  India,  be  more  and  more  assiduously  directed  to  this  depart- 
ment of  duty— direct  the  Foi-eign  Mission  Cknnmittee,  to  keep  it  spedaU^  befars 
them  in  all  the  measures  which  they  may  adopt,  and  in  all  theeommunicatioDS 
they  may  hold  with  the  corresponding  boards  in  India^authorize  these  boards 
in  terms  of  ihe  deliverance  of  last  Assembly  to  accept  the  *  Grants  in  Aid'  and 
other  advantages  now  offered  by  Uie  Supreme  Government,  so  far  as  these  are  to 
be  obtained  and  made  available  to  die  great  Gbriatian  purpose  of  rearing  np  a 
NAnvB  MmiSTaT  of  the  Gospel  aa  instruments  under  Pzovidenoe  of  sprsadiiig 
the  knowledge  and  confession  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  among  their  countrymeo 
^^njoin  the  several  Presbyteries  at  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  to  be  watchful 
and  diligent  in  discharging  their  truly  important  duties,  which  witii  this  view  have 
been  laid  upon  them  bv  tlie  General  Assembly  1854— and  earnestly  exhort  aU  the 
ministers  of  the  Church  to  set  before  their  several  congregations)  the  obUgiOioaa 
now  becommg  more  and  more  incumbent  on  them  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  with 
their  '  prayers  and  alms'  in  carrying  on  the  great  work  in  India,  in  which  the 
Church  of  Scotland  has  been  so  long  engaged,  and  for  which  Providence  appears 
to  be  upening  up  a  wide  and  more  and  more  encouraging  door  for  Qiristian  ex- 
ertions.^ 
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ai«  Ml  the  side  of  the  majorityj  and  th^  cenvietiont  are  juat  in  pro* 
portioD  to  their  length  of  service  and  amount  of  knowledge. 

Sheriff  Tut,  in  his  own  olear  and  logical  manner,  £ewed  that  the 
rijeetion  of  the  grants  would  he  tantamount  to  the  ruin  of  our  misnonary 
operatiaDB  in  the  East.  It  is  to  he  regretted  that  he  adopts  so  oouTena- 
tional  a  tone  in  speaking,  as  it  injures  the  ezceUent  efieot  which  faia 
statements  are  always  calculated  to  produce. 

ProfiMsor  Swintonj  from  his  knowledge  of  all  the  educational  movementa 
of  the  Church,  was  well  fitted  to  guide  the  Assembly  in  the  present 
crisis.  He  shewed  the  wisdom  of  the  Church's  policy,  in  accepting  the 
Privy  Council  grants  at  home,  and  that  a  similar  policy  dictated  the  accep- 
tance of  the  grants  in  India.  He  read  an  extract  from  a  communication 
of  Dr  Duff,  which  shewed  that  this  devoted  missionary  was  called  on, 
akmg  with  the  missionaries  of  other  bodies,  to  assist  the  government  in 
organinng  the  universities*  It  appeared  from  this  communication,  that 
all  the  suggestions  «he  submitted  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  were  at  once  adopted  by  the  government,  so  that  we  are  to 
regard  thb  part  of  the  educational  system  as  the  embodiment  of  the 
missionary  wisdom  of  India. 

The  shortest,  most  telling,  and  most  heroic  speech,  was  that  of  Sheriff 
Barclay.  He  frankly  confessed  that  he  had  voted  with  the  minority 
last  year,  but  that  he  was  now  to  vote  on  the  other  side.  This  was  a 
noble  abnegation  of  self  for  the  glory  of  God.  He  made  no  surrender  of 
principle,  but  with  a  candour,  too  seldom  shewn,  he  admitted  that  he 
was  now  compelled  to  vote  for  a  different  policy. 

Dr  Nisbet  took  up  one  of  the  most  important  points  of  the  question. 
He  shewed  that  the  acceptance  of  the  grants  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
develop  aright  our  Missionary  enterprise.  To  give  due  prominence  to 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  it  was  necessary  to  accept  of  government 
aid  for  our  purely  educational  institutions. 

Principal  Tulloch  has  gained  for  himself  a  high  and  well  merited 
position  in  the  religious  and  philosophical  literature  of  our  country,  but 
he  has  also  now  shewn  how  well  fitted  he  is  to  take  a  lead  in  the  coun* 
cils  of  the  Church.  He  has  proved  that  the  old  eloquence,  that  used  to 
thrill  every  heart  in  our  Assemblies,  is  not  yet  extinct.  His  powerful 
appeals  in  this,  as  in  other  cases  before  the  Ajsembly,  contributed  much 
to  lead  the  Church  to  a  right  decision.  He  alluded,  in  his  speech,  to 
important  evidence  before  the  Lords'  Committee,  to  the  effect  that  more 
Christian  converts  have  been  educated  at  the  government  colleges,  than 
At  the  missionary  institutions.  We  suppose  the  allusion  was  to  the 
evidence  of  Sir  C.  F.  Trevelyan,  which  we  have  already  quoted.  This 
evidence,  however,  referred  only  to  Calcutta.  The  evidence  of  Mr 
Marihman  is  for  the  whole  of  India,  and  is  founded  on  definite  statis- 
tical information.  He  states  that  one-third  of  the  converts  received 
their  education  in  government  colleges,  and  the  other  two-thirds  in 
miisioQary  institutions.  This  is  an  important  fact,  but  it  was  unfor- 
tunately misinterpreted  by  a  subsequent  speaker.  Were  it  the  fact, 
that  the  government  colleges,  by  their  own  independent  action,  promoted 
^^«  interests  of  Christianity  better  than  our  institutions,  there  would  be 
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no  argument  whatever  for  keeping  up  the  latter.  But  from  other  evi- 
dence before  the  Lords'  committee,  it  appears  that,  in  the  case  tS  con- 
verts educated  at  the  government  colleges,  their  convereicm  can,  almost 
always,  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  the  missionary  institutionSi  They 
have  either  gone  to  study  at  them,  or  they  have  come  in  contact  with 
Students  who  have  received  their  education  there.  Our  institutioDS  have 
produced  a  Christian  atmosphere,  vrithout  which,  the  converting  influeoee 
•f  the  government  colleges  would  be  quite  inappreciable*  So  for,  then, 
from  the  above  facts  being  a  reason  for  letting  down  our  institutions, 
they  are  the  best  argument  for  keeping  them  ;  for,  if  let  down,  there 
would  be  the  loss,  not  only  of  our  own  converts,  but  also  of  those  from 
government  colleges.  Principal  Tulloch  also  ably  exposed  the  unsound, 
ness  of  the  principle,  that  would  call  upon  a  secular  board,  like  the  Court 
of  Directors,  every  member  of  which,  by  its  constitution,  may  be  a 
heretic  or  an  infidel,  to  draw  out  a  creed,  and  force  it  upon  their  subjects* 
The  only  answer  to  this  by  Mr  Phin  was,  that  he  hrid,  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  government  of  India  to  profess  Christianity.  We,  however, 
would  go  a  great  deal  farther  than  this.  We  hold  that  it  is  their  duty 
to  become  not  merely  Christians,  but  good  Presbyterians,  and  to  sub* 
scribe  to  the  standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Arguing  as  memben 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  we  consider  it  to  be  clearly  their  duty  *'  to  ac- 
cept our  confession  of  faith  as  the  confession  of  their  faith,  and  to  disown 
all  Popish,  Arian,  Socinian,  Arminiani  Bourignian,  and  other  doctrines^ 
tenets  and  opinions  whatsoever,  contrary  to  and  inconsistent  with  the 
foresaid  confession  of  faith ;"  but  surely  this  truism  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  reason  for  exempting  the  Board  of  Directors  from  the  duties  incum- 
bent upon  them  under  their  present  constitution.  It  is  but  triflbg  with 
the  great  problem,  to  attempt  a  solution  of  it,  not  with  the  actual^  but 
with  imaginary  data.  In  regard  to  the  secular  element  in  education^  it 
was  very  properly  argued  by  the  very  Rev.  Principal,  that  secular  know- 
ledge  is  as  much  God's  truth  as  the  Bible,  and  that  we  are  not  wananted 
to  disparage  the  one>  that  we  may  exalt  the  other ;  that  it  b  our  duty, 
instead,  to  give  each  its  due  place  in  education.  He,  however,  stated  hit 
views  with  a  generous  unguudedness.  Which  was,  at  once,  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  Mr  Phin,  who,  in  reply,  argued  as  if  it  was  intended  to  put 
secular,  in  opposition  to  religious,  education.  In  support  of  his  position^ 
he  proceeded  gravely  to  quote  from  a  pamphlet  by  Mr  M'Leod  Wylie, 
to  shew  the  evils  of  a  purely  secular  education,  as  if  these  evils  were 
actually  called  in  question.  Every  testimony,  however,  against  seculsr 
education,  should  be  gladly  received  in  whatever  spirit  it  may  be  given. 

Mr  M*Leod  Wylie,  who  has  long  acted  as  a  judge  in  Calcutta,  is  de- 
servedly regarded  as  a  very  high  authority.  The  following  extract  is 
from  hu  last  pamphlet,^  and  we  think  it  must  be  the  one  quoted  by  Mr 
Phin.  **  It  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  that  secular  education,  im* 
portent  and  indispensable  as  it  is  in  its  place,  can  never  purify  and 
sanctify  the  heart  of  man ;  the  most  policed  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome 
were  the  most  corrupt  It  is  only  Christian  principles  that  can  regen- 
erate the  world,  so  that  the  temporal  benefits  of  truth,  fidelity,  enter* 
^  India  as  a  field  for  Commeroe  and  Minioiis.    18^7. 
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-prise*  dilig^ee,  public  spirit,  and  all  the  springs  of  social  improvement^ 
may  be^  to  work.     Mere  secular  learning  nourishes  pride^  scepticism, 
intense  selfishess,  atheism,  a  debaang  love  of  money,  ambition,  oppres- 
sion, cunning,  fmud,  the  indulgence  of  the  lowest  and  vilest  appetites  of 
our  nature,  and  a  total  want  of  confidence  between  man  and  man.**     If 
this  truthM  picture  was  given  as  Mr  Wylie's,  a  mistake  must  have  been 
made,  as  it  is  only  a  quotation,  with  approbation  however,  from  a 
thanksgiving  sermon  delivered  by  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta.     As  might  be 
supposed,  from  his  entertaining  such  sound  views  of  the  evils  of  secular- 
ism, the  Bishop  is  one  of  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  the  system  of 
Grants  in  Aid.     So  enthusiastic  is  he  in  his  admiration,  that  he  declares 
**  the  University  of  Calcutta  is  perhaps  thirty  years  in  advance  of  the 
age,"     Then,  as  to  Mr  Wylie  himself  who  draws  still  sadder  pictures 
of  poor  humanity  guided  merely  by  the  light  of  reason.  Does  he  dis- 
|»rage  the  efforts  of  Government,  as  embodied  in  the  despatch  of  1854  ? 
No  J  so  far  from  this,  he  most  cordially  rejoices  in  these  efforts,  and  gives 
information  which  entirely  corroborates  the  statement  of  Dr  Duff,  quoted 
by  several  of  the  speakers*     **  With  respect  to  the  proposed  Calcutta 
University,  it  is  very  interesting  to  notice  that  the  committee  of  arts,  to 
arrange  the  course  of  litemry  6tudy,  comprised  not  only  some  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  Government — Mr  J.  P.  Grant  and  Mr  Beadon — 
but  also  Principal  Kay  of  Bishop's  College,  Mr  Duff,  Mr  Ewart,  Mr 
Ogilvie,  and  Mullens  from  our  mission  ;  and  that  their  resolutions  have 
passed  the  general  Committee,  and  doubtless  will  receive  the  sanction  of 
the  Governor.  General.     They  embody  some  important  modifications  in 
the  examinations,  and  appear  to  recognise  some  principles  of  extensive 
application.     The  history  of  the  Jews  is  expressly  included  in  ancient 
history.    *  Waylands'  Moral  Science,'— -one  of  the  many  admirable  books 
for  which,  in  late  years,  we  have  been  indebted  to  the  United  States— 
and  Butler's  Analogy,  are  text«books.     And  students  are  to  be  at  liberty 
to  take  up  Christian  evidences  as  one  of  the  discretionary  subjects  ;  bo 
that  attainments  in  that  branch  of  knowledge,  will  give  a  title  to  a 
number  of  marks,  equivalent  to  those  allowed  for  certain  other  branches, 
from  which  students,  in  addition  to  the  compulsory  subjects,  are  to  select. 
Looking  back  but  a  very  few  years,  we  cannot  but  feel  how  very  great 
a  change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  government  these  resolutions  imply." 
This,  however,  is  not  the  most  important  testimony  of  Mr  Wylie.     He 
advocates  the  views,  in  regard  to  the  religious  action  of  government,  for 
which  we  have  always  argued,  viz.,  that  any  direct  action  of  government 
should  be  regarded  rather  with  jealousy,  and  that  the  religious  dement 
can  be  safely  imparted,  only  through  schools  under  spiritual  jurisdiction 
—schools,  indeed,  aided  by  government,  but  altogether  free  firom  govern- 
ment interference  in  religious  matters.    *'  But  I  must  say,  that  I  have 
great  distrust  of  education  of  this  kind,  I  mean  even  sudfi  education  as 
includes  sound  Christian  text-books  and  subjects,  unless  it  is  accompanied 
from  within  or  without,  by  devout  spiritual  teaching.     And  in  this 
country,  it  appears  to  be  unquestionable,  that  that  teaching,  at  any  rate 
at  present,  will  come  better  from  without  than  within."     This  passage 
exactly  expresses  the  position  assumed  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  viz.. 
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that  the  government  of  India  U  not  entitled  to  impart  the  reli^ooi  ele- 
ment from  within^  or  through  their  own  secular  agents ;  but  from  with, 
out,  or  in  other  wordsi  through  the  medium  of  the  Church.  It  would 
have  been  satisfactory,  had  Mr  Phin  stated,  that  both  the  Bishop  of 
Calcutta  and  Mr  Wylie  approved  of  the  government  measure.  Having, 
however,  inadvertently  omitted  this,  the  Assembly  must  have  naturally 
supposed  the  contrary,  and  must  have  been  somewhat  surprised  that  those 
who  so  fully  understood  the  evils  of  secularism,  should  yet  be  opposed  to 
the  praise-worthy  attempt  of  government,  to  impart  the  religious  element 
through  the  medium  of  the  Church. 

Dr  Hill,  though  voting  in  the  minority  last  year,  still  generously  re- 
mained on  the  committee,  and  aided  it  by  his  invaluable  counsels.  In 
his  own  characteristic,  peace-loving  spirit,  he  refused  on  this  occasion  to 
vote  with  either  party.  By  taking  this  position,  he  practically  vindicated 
the  neutrality  of  the  India  Government,  by  shewing  that  a  man  may 
be  quite  justified  in  occupying  neutral  ground  in  a  reUgious  question.  ^ 

It  was  important  that  the  (Grants  in  Aid  question  should  be  carried 
not  only  by  a  majority,  but  by  a  majority  so  large,  as  to  shew 
that  there  was  no  wavering  on  the  part  of  the  Church.  Few  could  have 
anticipated  a  majority  so  decided.  Last  year,  the  majority  was  as  three 
to  one ;  this  year,  it  was  more  nearly  four  to  one,  so  that  the  mind  of  the 
Church  could  not  be  more  emphatiislly  expressed.  In  one  point  of  view, 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  even  39  should  be  found  dissenting  from  the  ma. 
jority ;  but,  in  another,  it  is  satisfactory  that  the  minority  is  sufficiently 
large  to  indicate  that  the  question  was  thoroughly  sifted.  While  agreemg 
wiSi  the  majority  in  their  vote,  we  cannot  but  bear  grateful  testimony  to 
the  ability  and  courtesy  which,  on  the  whole  characterised  the  speeches  of 
the  minority.  The  losing  party  are  entitled  to  retire  from  the  field  with 
the  honours  of  war.  They  have  done  all  that  talent  and  earnestness  could 
do  for  an  indefensible  cause;  and  they  have  helped  to  solve  one  of  the  most 
momentous  problems  ever  presented  to  a  Churdi  Court  for  solution.  We 
ought  not  to  grudge  the  three  yean'  controversy,  if  it  has  secured  a  sounder 
basis  for  our  missionary  operations  in  the  East.  The  question  of  the  home 
grants,  and  the  principles  on  which  a  sound  religious  system  of  national 
education  must  be  based,  took  also  three  years  for  their  settlement,  and  we 
ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  this,  when  we  remember  how  slowly  the  great 
ideas  which  now  rule  paramount  in  the  Christian  Church  have  arisnu 
How  slow  has  been  the  growth  of  the  ideas  of  religious  toleration,  and 
of  the  obli^tion  of  missionazy  effort. 

It  is  satisfactory,  in  looking  over  the  list  of  speakers  and  votes,  to  ob- 
serve hardly  any  trace  of  party  bias.  The  views  of  the  minority  were 
certainly  more  in  accordance  with  the  sympathies  of  the  Moderate  party, 
which  has  always  leant  to  the  side  of  an  undue  influence  on  the  part  of 
the  civil  power  in  religious  matters.  Still  we  find  the  two  heads  of  the 
Moderate  party— Dr  Bryee  and  Dr  Grant-^ranged  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
question.  The  old  party  distinctions  are  now  so  mudi  obliterated,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  say,  except  in  the  case  of  those  whose  anteeed^ts  gp 
considerably  ^  back,  to  what  party  a  member  belong*.  There  may  be 
found  indeed  a  trace  of  a  preponderance  of  Moderate  votes  in  the.mi|iority» 
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but  this  19  80  slight  as  not  to  give  it,  to  any  extent,  a  party  aspect.  It 
is  well  that  it  should  be  so,  and  in  the  missionary  experience  of  the 
Church  it  has  always  been  so.  The  founder  of  the  India  Mission  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Moderate  party,  though  he  received  more  sup- 
port from  the  opposite  party  than  from  his  own. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  laity  voted  on  this  question^  The 
clergy  are  necessarily  more  open  to  the  influences  of  party  bias,  and  are 
more  likely  to  be  swayed  by  logical  subtleties.  It  is  an  admirable  po- . 
vision  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  that  the  practical  wisdom  of 
the  laity  should  come  in  and  act  as  a  corrective.  On  this  occasion  only 
twelve  elders  voted  in  the  minority ;  whereas  fifly  voted  on  the  other 
side.  Taking  the  clerical  votes,  the  division  was  as  three  to  one  ;  but 
in  the  case  of  the  elders,  the  proportion  was  four  to  one.  All  honour  to 
the  right  hearted  laity  who  came  forward,  not  only  with  their  votes,  but 
also  with  their  purses,  to  save  the  Church  from  the  disgrace  of  a  defalca. 
tion  in  the  rovmue  of  the  mission.^ 

The  recent  events  in  India,  and  the  discussions  in  the  House  of  Lordsj 
furnish  a  most  significant  commentary  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Assem- 
bly. Had  the  Government  of  India  been  concussed  by  us  to  take  the 
unscriptural  and  unwarrantable  step  of  foroing,  by  their  own  instrumen- 
tality, the  Christian  religion  on  the  natives  of  India,  it  is  plain  that  not 
only  would  their  own  sway  be  endangered,  but  the  tide  of  evangelization 
might  have  been  thrown  back  for  many  long  years.  The  speakers  in 
the  House  of  Lords  accused  the  Government  of  going  too  far ;  the  mino- 
rity in  the  Assembly  accuse  them  of  not  going  far  enough.  The  Church 
has  come  forward  at  the  very  right  moment  to  indicate  the  only  scriptu- 
lal  and  safe  ground  on  which  the  Government  can  act  in  aiding  the 
cause  of  Christianity.  The  mutinous  spirit  in  the  army  is  no  doubt 
alarming,  especially  as  it  wears  a  religious  aspect ;  but  we  need  not  fear 
while  we  follow  the  leadings  of  Providence,  and  act  on  sound  Christian 
principles.  He  who  leads  can  also  control.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
Satan's  strongholds  are  to  be  stormed  without  opposition^  and  this  feel- 
ing in  the  army  may  be  only  one  of  the  symptoms  of  the  breaking  up  of 
the  superstitions  of  India.  The  discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords  recog- 
nizes the  great  fact,  that  the  missionary  influence  is  one  that  is  now 
telling  powerfully  on  om-  Eastern  empire — so  powerfully,  that  it  is  a 
ground  of  complaint  that  the  Governor-General  contributes  to  missionary 
Bodeties.     One  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  &ct^  that  the  Govemors- 

i  «  The  Committee,  however,  are  able  to  state  {Hat  the  defldency  on  the  whole 
faioome,  arinng  f^rom  ooUectioiiB  and  eabfloriptionB,  amoonts  only  to  about  £120. 
On  this  defideney  beeondng  known  to  Sir  James  Campbell  of  Stracathio,  John 
King,  Esq.,  Adam  Patenon,  Esq.,  James  Hannan,  Esq.^  James  A.  Csmpbell,  Esq., 
and  Dr  Moses  Buchanan,  they  placed  at  the  diapoaal  of  the  Convener  Uie  sum  <)f 
£125,  m  order  to  make  up  the  falling  off  of  the  reyenue  from  these  sonrces,  ac* 
eonmanied  by  a  strong  expresdon  of  their  cordial  approval  of  the  course  adopted 
by  Ae  last  General  Assembly.  The  Committee  are  ^ratified  to  add,  tha^  the  Dean 
of  Faculty,  and  John  Lewis,  Esq.  of  Plean,  have  also  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Ckmvener  the  sum  of  £50  each,  as  an  expresdon  of  their  cordial  concurrence  in 
the  same  views." — RepoH  giten  in  6y  I>r  Oraik,  It  appears  that  the  falling  off  in 
the  Presbytsrv  of  Edinburgh  alone,  exceeded  oondderably  £120,  so  that^  with  the 
ption  of  tus  Presbytery,  the  Chnreh  went  beyond  her  nsoal  UberaHty  to  the 
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G^eral  have,  in  recent  times,  vied  with  each  other  in  commending  and 
countenancing  the  efforts  of  missionaries.  No  doubt  this  may  be  ascribed, 
in  large  measure,  to  the  Christian  character  of  the  individual,  but  this 
policy  would  not  be  so  general,  were  it  not  seen  that  the  misdonary  in« 
fluence  is  destined  to  mould  the  future  of  India.  We  grumble,  and  very 
unreasonably,  at  the  fewness  of  our  converts  ;  but  how  gladdened  would 
the  founder  of  the  mission  be  had  he  lived  to  see  this  day  !  When  he 
planned  the  Calcutta  Institution,  missionaries  were  looked  on  by  the 
government  with  the  utmost  suspicion.  They  were  sometimes  expelled 
the  territories,  and  at  others,  apprehended  as  criminals.  But  now,  in  the 
course  of  thirty  years,  such  a  revolution  has  come  about,  that  govern^ 
ment  are  glad  to  do  homage  to  Christianity  through  missionary  institu- 
tions. Lord  EUenborough  seems  to  be  rather  behind  in  his  knowledge 
of  the  educational  movements  in  India,  when  he  accuses  the  Governor* 
General  of  contributing,  though  only  as  an  individual,  to  missionary 
societies.  The  fact  is  fiir  stronger  than  this ;  the  Government  of  India 
have  contributed,  as  a  government,  to  missionary  societies ;  and  they 
have  besides  moulded  their  educational  system  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestions  of  missionaries.  Now  this  marvellous  revolution,  a£^ting 
the  religious  welfare  of  so  many  millions,  has  been  brought  about  chiefly 
by  the  institution  of  the  Chujrch  of  Scotland  at  Calcutta.  This  seminary 
has  been  the  germinal  centre  from  which  have  sprung  so  many  kindred 
institutions,  calculated  to  tell  most  powerfully  on  the  native  mind.  For- 
merly  missionaries  had  only  dealt  with  the  more  superficial  aspects  of 
Hinduism,  and  aimed  only  at  fleeting  though  popular  i-esults.  The  great 
merit  of  the  scheme  of  Dr  Inglis  was,  that  it,  at  once,  dealt  with  the  higher 
intellect  of  India,  and  aimed  a  blow  at  the  very  vitals  of  Hinduism. 
How  wisely  that  scheme  was  planned  the  course  of  events  is  now  telling. 
W®  see  the  superstitions  of  India  now  reeling  and  tottering  imder  the 
blow,  and  we  have  enlisted  a  once  adverse  government  in  the  glorious 
work  of  rearing  a  temple  to  the  living  and  true  God.  Can  we  think  of 
this  without  devoutly  praising  God  tor  the  wonders  he  has  wrought 
through  our  feeble  instrumentality  ? 

It  is  with  a  pang  that  we  contemplate  the  dilapidation  of  our  Cal-* 
cutta  institution,  which  has  been  blest  of  God  for  so  much  good.  We 
fervently  hope  that  we  shall  yet  be  saved  from  this  dire  necessity.  We 
entirely  concur  in  the  feeling  of  the  Committee,  that  it  is  now  time  that 
greater  prominence  should  be  given  to  the  direct  preaching  of  the  gospel ; 
but  it  is  sad  to  think  that  this  cannot  be  done  without  greatly  reducing, 
or  entirely  closing,  our  Calcutta  institution.  The  question  is  a  purely 
financial  one.  In  what  way  can  we  best  apply  the  limited  resources  at 
our  command  ?  The  beau  ideal  would  be,  to  keep  up  our  central  insti« 
tutions  in  all  their  efiiciency,  and,  at  the  same  time,  develop  the  preach« 
ing  element ;  but  then,  our  funds  will  not  admit  of  this,  and  we  must 
seriously  think  of  abandoning  our  high  educational  position  in  India.  Bat 
surely  the  paltry  ^3000,  which  we  have  been  hitherto  giving,  is  not  to 
be  a  stereotyped  sum.  We  can  hardly  conceive  it  possible  that  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  now  thoroughly  awake  to  die  marvellous  caning 
which  God  in  his  |NX»videnoe  has  furnished,  will  not  largely  increase  her 
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liberelity,  and  rescue  from  destruction  the  noblest  missionary  instituttoo 
ever  planned  by  human  wisdom.  Is  our  three  years*  controversy  to  go  for 
nothing  ?  The  heart  of  the  Church  has  been  stirred  to  its  depths,  and 
is  all  this  to  be  in  vain  ?  Is  the  whole  to  prove  a  mere  war  of  words  ? 
And  are  we  to  relapse  into  our  former  indifference,  and  content  ourselves 
with  the  miserable  surp  which  we  have  hitherto  contributed  ?  Let  the 
ministers  of  the  Church  go  down  from  the  Assembly,  and  tell  their 
people  of  the  great  work  going  on  in  the  East.  Let  them  re-echo  tlie 
cry  of  the  missionaries  abroad,  *'  This  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  mar. 
vellous  in  our  eyes/'  and  we  cannot  conceive  that  the  right-hearted 
people  of  Scotland  will  not  respond  liberally  to  the  appeal.  It  can  hardly 
be  that  we  shall  be  allowed  to  abandon  the  field,  when  it  is  just  whiten* 
ing  to  the  harvest.  Our  institution  cannot,  however,  exist  as  it  is.  Its 
stair  of  teachers  must  be  increased  if  it  is  to  aspire  to  the  rank  of  a  coU 
lege,  and  to  tell  most  powerfully  on  the  native  mind ;  but  this  cannot 
be  done  without  largely  increased  subscriptions.  We  hope  an  opportu- 
nity will  be  given  to  the  people  of  Scotland  of  saving  the  institution, 
before  any  irretrievable  step  be  taken  in  the  way  of  its  dismemberment 

The  objections  of  some  members  of  the  Missionary  Board  of  Calcutta 
are  now  removed  by  the  concessions  of  the  Government,  as  detailed  in 
Dr  Duff's  communication.  It  was  naturally  supposed  that  if  the  insti- 
tution were  affiliated,  undue  importance  would  require  to  be  assigned  to 
the  mere  aecular  branches  of  education.  The  GoveiTiment  has  now  coa- 
sented  to  take  the  religious  subjects  taught  in  missionary  schools  as 
qualifying  for  degrees ;  so  that  no  change  need  be  made  in  the  present 
branches  of  education.  The  only  effect  of  the  university  upon  our  reli* 
gious  training  will  be  to  insure  its  thorough  character.  It  will  require 
the  Bible  and  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  religion  to  be  throughly 
mastered,  and  not  taught  in  a  perfunctory  manner.  This  surely  ought 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  very  hard  condition  in  a  missionary  school. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  controversy,  the  contending  parties  have 
usually  dealt  only  with  the  general  principles  of  the  question.  It  may 
be  of  advantage,  however,  to  look  into  the  actual  working  of  the  institu- 
tions of  India  as  compared  with  those  at  home.  Let  us  take  one  of  the 
secular  colleges  of  India,  and  compare  it  with  one  of  our  own  secular 
colleges ;  and  let  us  see  which  is  the  most  godless.  Our  advocacy  of 
Grants  in  Aid  does  not  at  all  require  us  to  defend  the  secular  institutions 
of  Government ;  but  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  important  to  know  that  the 
Indian  colleges  are  by  no  means  so  godless  as  those  of  Scotland.  Let  us 
take  the  case  of  two  youths,  one  studying  in  an  Indian,  the  other  in  a 
Scotch  college.  Which  of  these  two  youths  will  be  most  favourably 
situated  for  the  growth  of  Christian  principles  in  his  heart  ?  Let  us  take 
the  worst  supposition,  which,  however,  is  still  possible,  that  the  professors 
in  both  the  colleges  are  infidels.  In  the  Scotch  college,  an  infidel  professor 
may,  if  he  choose,  introduce  the  Bible  and  ridicule  its  doctrines.  A  profes- 
sor of  moral  philosophy  may  take  the  Bible  as  his  text  book  for  exposing 
the  immoral  tendencies  of  Christianity, — and  he  might  do  this  without 
infiringing  the  mock  test  which  he  at  present  signst^  The  infidel  professor 
in  an  Indian  college  is  rigidly  restrained  from  such  profanation  of  the 
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Holy  Scriptures.  Agaioi  let  us  Buppoae  that,  in  each  coUegB,  there  if  s 
Christian  professor ;  were  the  Scotch  student  to  go  and  saj  to  his  pro- 
fessor— ^it  may  be  the  professor  of  mathematics — ^that  he  would  like  him 
to  form  a  class  for  private  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  Chrisdaoity; 
Would  he  not  at  once  be  met  with  a  look  of  wonderment  at  such  a  pro^ 
position  ?  In  the  Indian  college^  the  student  is  empowered  by  statute  to 
make  such  an  application.  But  the  chief  point  of  difference  lies  in  the 
degree,  and  the  degree  is*  every  thing  in  India,  as  it  is  the  qualification 
for  holding  government  ofiices.  Were  the  Scotch  student  to  go  before 
the  examining  boards  and  profess  the  Bible  as  part  of  his  examination  ; 
were  he  to  plead  that  it  was  surely  as  important  to  be  acquunted  with 
the  fiicts  of  the  Bible  as  with  Greek  and  Roman  mythology, — ^his  plea 
Would  be  met  only  with  ridicule.  He  may  be  as  ignorant  as  a  heathen 
of  Christ  and  his  disciples,  but  he  b  sure  to  be  plucked  if  he  is  not  &mi. 
liarly  acquainted  with  aU  the  brood  of  classic  gods,  jn  the  Indian 
college,  every  student— ^Hindu,  Mohammedan,  or  Christian — ^must  be 
familiar  with  sacred  history.  The  facts  of  the  Bible  form  an  essential 
part  of  the  curriculum ;  and  no  one  can  gain  a  degree  without  an 
acquaintance  with  Christianity.  Again,  were  a  student  at  a  Scotch  col- 
lege to  propose  substituting  the  evidence  of  Christianity  for  the  evidence 
of  some  scientific  doctrine,  he  would  be  told  that  the  thing  was  entirely 
out  of  the  question.  The  Hindu  student  is,  however,  entitled  to  this 
iprivilegei-^-and  he  can,  therefore,  make  his  Christianity  a  stepping-stone 
to  a  degree.  But  the  climax  of  the  whole  is,  that  the  Indian  &>vem. 
ment  exact  this  Christian  knowledge  from  the  students,  though  they 
liave  only  to  engage  in  secular  pursuits,  whereas  the  Church  allows 
her  students  to  go  through  an  entirely  godless  curriculum  as  a  suitable 
qualification  for  the  holy  ministry,  and  she  will  admit  no  one  to  license 
who  has  not  gone  through  this  course.  What  inconsistency  then  would 
it  be  for  the  Church  to  condemn  a  secular  body  for  giving  a  secular  edu- 
cation to  students  destined  for  a  secular  occupation,  when  she,  a  spiritual 
body,  allows  a  godless  education  to  be  given  to  her  students  destined  to 
hold  a  spiritual  office.  Are  we  then  to  be  content  with  the  secular  ool. 
leges  of  India,  superior  though  they  be  to  our  own  Scotch  colleges.  No ; 
the  great  merit  of  the  Dispatch  is,  that  it  enables  the  Church  to  organise 
colleges  of  her  own,  in  which  the  student,  at  every  step  of  his  curricu. 
lum,  may  have  his  mind  embued  with  Christian  truth ;  and  the  praeti. 
eal  question  before  the  Church  is.  Will  we  raise  our  Calcutta  institution 
to  the  rank  of  a  Christian  college,  qualifying  for  degrees,  or  will  we  allow 
it  to  go  down,  and  its  place  to  be  taken  by  one  of  the  government  secular 
colleges  ?  The  liberality  of  the  Church  can  alone  settle  this  point.  The 
Free  Church  institution  is  already  in  the  position  of  a  Christian  college. 
If  we  give  up  our  collegiate  education,  we  abandon  the  high  position  we 
have  hitherto  occupied,  and  surrender  our  right  to  cooperate  with  the 
State  in  wielding  the  spiritual  destinies  of  India.  The  Free  Church  will, 
no  doubt,  represent  Seottbh  Presbyterianism ;  but  is  it  right  that  the 
Church  of  Scotland  should  be  lost  amongst  the  subordinate  elements  of 
dissent  in  India. 

Let  us  now  take,  not  a  government  institution,  but  an  elementaty 
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munooary  bcIiooI,  to  which  indeed  the  controveny  has  chief  reference. 
Let  U8  ooinpare  such  a  school  with  our  parish  schools,  which>  en  ^e  whole, 
iorm  the  best  system  of  national  education  which  Europe  has  yet  Been« 
The  appointment  of  the  parish  schoolmaster  may  be  altc^ther  irrespec- 
tire  of  his  religious  character ;  nothing  more  is  required  thaa  that  he 
should  sign  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  formula.  The  Presbytery 
could  not  reject  on  the  score  of  personal  piety.  In  the  missionary  grants 
in  aid  school,  this  personal  religion  may  be  made  a  sine  qua  non.  The 
parish  schoolmaster,  when  admitted,  may  make  the  religious  instruction 
a  mere  sham,  and  nothing  can  be  done  to  remedy  matters  except  by  ad. 
Tiee,  which  he  may  scornfully  reject.  The  whole  tone  of  his  character 
may  be  adverse  to  religion,  and  yet,  there  is  no  remedy.  He  may  be 
immoral  to  the  very  verge  of  libel,  and  yet,  there  is  no  remedy.  He 
may  even  pass  the  line,  and  yet,  no  party  may  venture  to  brave  the 
odium,  uncertainty,  and  expense  of  libel.  He  may  be  notoriously  incom* 
petent,  even  though  willing,  to  give  a  right  religious  training,  and  yet» 
there  is  no  remedy.  Now,  in  all  these  respects,  the  missionary  aid. 
receiving  schools  have  a  prompt  and  efficient  remedy.  The  teacher  can 
at  once  be  removed  by  the  Church,  and  a  pious  and  efficient  man  sub« 
stituted  in  his  room.  All  that  the  inspector  does,  is  in  the  way  of  reiu 
dering  the  secular  part  of  the  missionary  education  more  efficient.  He 
sees  that  the  children  read  the  Bible  and  the  Catechisms  correctly,  and 
have  an  intelligent  understanding  of  them.  The  mere  reading  and 
intelleetual  comprehension  are  regarded  as  the  secular  elements.  Th« 
inspectors  report  as  to  these,  but  are  not  allowed  to  give  an  authorita. 
tive  opinion  on  the  nature  of  the  doctrines,  or  the  mode  in  which  the 
doctrines  are  brought  home  to  the  consciences  of  the  children.  Stilly 
limited  as  their  functions  are,  they  must  exercise  a  good  influence,  by 
enforcing  a  high  standard  of  religious  knowledge.  The  Church  has  the 
exclusive  power  of  prescribing  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  and  the  inspec* 
tors  are  bound  to  see  that  these  subjects,  religious  or  secular,  are  taught 
well.  Seeing  that  we  have  a  far  higher  guarantee  for  the  religious 
element  in  our  grant-receiving  schools  in  India,  than  in  our  parish 
schools,  nothing  but  gross  misconception  can  explain  the  opposition 
of  a  party  in  the  Church  to  the  former. 

We  now  take  leave  of  the  controversy  to  which  so  many  of  our  pages 
have  been  already  devoted.  It  is  usual  for  people  to  deplore  the  bitter, 
neas  of  party  strife,  but  in  the  present  case  there  is  little  ground  for  this. 
With  the  exception  of  some  rather  sharp  pamphleteering,  the  contro* 
versy  has  throughout  been  conducted  in  a  proper  spirit.  The  good  of 
such  a  controversy  greatly  preponderates  over  the  evil.  We  needed 
much,  as  a  church  and  nation,  to  be  roused  to  the  great  work  awaiting 
us  in  India,  and  this  controversy,  like  a  trumpet  call,  has  summoned  us 
to  the  battlefield.  May  the  Church  of  Scotland  not  be  found  wanting 
in  the  day  of  trial  P 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  Appendix  to  the  Free  Choreh  Report  on  the 
India  Mission  has  been  printed.  It  appears  from  it  that  there  are  24  ordained 
European  missionaries,  9  ordained  native  missionaries,  5  preachers,  and  13  full 
eateohists.  This  is  oondosive  as  to  the  developing  power,  when  vigorously  worked, 
of  institutions,  such  as  that  of  the  Church  of  Scotiand  at  Calcutta. 
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THE  TESTIMONY  OF  THE  BOGK&i 

Wb  took  up  the  **  TertimoDy  of  the  Rocka/'  wkh  no  ordinary  feelings  of 
of  sorrow,  uriieled  into  the  world  as  it  waa^  not.  merely  as  a  posthumoua 
wnoduetiony  but  dyed,  so  to  speaks  in  the  blood  of  its  lamented  author. 
Its  appearance^  moreover,  stirred  up.  a  host  of  mournful  associationsy 
which  now  invest  the  very  mention  of  the  Physical  Sciences.  Chemistiy 
had  lately  registered  the  name  of  Dr  Samuel  Brown  amongst  the  martyra 
of  science.  Natural  History  had  previously  tenderedl  Professor  EdwarcJ 
Forbe»  for  similar  insertion ;  and  Geology  has  very  recently  added  Hugh 
MiUer  to  the  scientific  calendar. 

**  Edtrard  Forbes  was  a  conformist — ran  against  no  man  or  things"  is 
the  estimate  formed  of  his  character  by  his  friend  Dr  &  brown,  and  in 
connection  with  this  lay  one  of  the  secrets  of  Porbes's  boundless  popu- 
larity. He  joined  no  new  causd ;  he  assailed  no  old  one ;  nay,  he  even 
sssa^ed  no  new  one.  Even  in  natural  history,  he  brought  no  agitating 
or  perplexing  news — perplexing  men  with  fear  of  change.  He  sailed 
nobly  with  the  wind  and  tide  of  ordinary  progress,  not  needing  to  caiTy 
a  single  gun,  but  the  foremost  of  this  peaceful  fleet.  This  was  all  very 
delightful  and  wise ;  yet  let  a  word  be  said  for  the  man.of-war,  John 
K^ler  and  the  rest ;  and  also  let  a  distinction  between  the  two  orders  of 
men  be  remembered.  To  forget  such  distinctions,  is  to  confound  the 
morality  of  criticism.  He  of  Nazareth,  not  to  be  profane,  brought  "  not 
peaice,  but  a  sword,"  the  divine  image  of  "  the  greater  sort  of  greatness." 

Adopting  his  own  self-expressive  metaphor,  Dr  S.  Brown  was  a  non- 
oonfbrmist— -ran  against  every  man  and  every  thing,  tossed  novel  theories 
of  Christianity,  as  well  as  of  science,  pro  bono  publico,  out  of  his  prolifiq, 
intellectual,  and  physical  laboratories ;  and  if  at  this  early  date,  he  must 
only  be  regarded  as  "  the  thinker,  worker,  and  seeker,  rather  than  the 
discoverer,"  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  he  has  earned  for  himself,  "  the 
greater  sort  of  greatness,"  in  origrnatmg  those  impulses  palpitating  for 
expression  in  the  breasts  of  numerous  disciples  who  imbibed  his  inspira* 
tions^  and  served  themselves  heirs  to  his  noble  aspirations. 

Hugh  Miller  belonged  hitherto,  without  question,  in  public  estimation, 
to  the  former  class ;  we  say  hitherto,  lor  the  examination  of  his  last  and 
most  matured  production  bears  incontestable  evidence  to  the  fact,  tha^ 
truth  Sit  once  demanded  subscription  to  the  claims  of  science,  and  noq-con- 
formity ;  in  proof  of  which,  we  shall  appeal  to  his  dying  **  Testimony." 

"  The  Cromarty  Mason,'*  was  no  stranger  to  our  readers  either  in 
Britain  or  America.  He  ranked  amongst  uie  "  great  men  of  the  time.  ** 
Consequently,  we  do  net  deem  it  necessary  to  impose  upon  ourselves  the 
task  01  sketching  his  life,  recorded  as  it  is  so  graphically  and  el^antly, 

^  The  TtatOmony  of  the  Rocks  ;  or,  Geology  in  its  BearingB  oft  the  iVo  Tlieo- 
logias.  Natural  and  Revealed.  Bj  Hugh  MUler,  anther  of  «  The  Old  Red  Ssn^ 
stone,*'  **  Footprints  of  the  Creator/*  &0.  &o.  Edinhorgh :  Thomas  Constablo 
&  Co. ;  Shepherd  &,  EUioi     1857. 

The  Chrondlogv  of  Creation  ;  or,  Geology  tfnd  Seriptor^  Reconciled;  fty 
Tbonias  tf  otton,  P.G.S.  CAptain,  Bengal  Army.  Edinburgh  r  Moodie  tt  Lothian. 
1857. 
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m  "  My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters,  or  the  Story  of  my  Education/' — 
one  of  the  most  instructive  autobiographies  which  the  present  age  has 
produced.  All  the  worid  knows  that  Hugh  Miller  was  bom  of  sea-faring 
parents  at  Cromarty^  in  the  Scottish  Highlands,  in  1802,  cotemporary 
or  nearly  so  with  the  origin  of  the  Geological  Society  at  London,  dnd 
eonmienced  his  life  of  labour  in  a  sandstone  quarry  in  the  district,  an 
occupation  which  formed  an  appropriate  apprenticeship  for  his  future 
geological  career.  He  roughed  the  migratory  life  of  a  stone  mason  for 
some  years — swallowed  the  contents  of  every  book  he  could  lay  his  hands 
upon — carried  off  the  legendary  lore  from  every  district  he  visited— 
traded  upon  the  capital,  and  presented  the  public  with  the  traditional 
Highland  conglomerate,  styled  '*  Scenes  and  Legends  of  the  North  of 
Scotland."  Story.telling  was  his  forte  even  at  school.  But  when  the 
eacoetkes  scridendi  had  seized  upon  the  aspiring  author,  never  did  his 
prolific  p6n  drop  from  his  hands,  until  he  threw  it  aside,  after  penning 
Chat  mysterious  letter  found  beside  his  corpse. 

Scotland  raged  at  the  time  with  that  ecclesiastical  controversy  which 
ultimately  issued  with  the  secession  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  He 
threw  himself  might  and  main  into  the  heart  of  the  struggle,  and  dealt 
that  blow  with  his  "  Whiggisra  of  the  Old  School,"  against  ecclesiastical 
patronage,  which  reverberated  through  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  The 
Free  Church  leaders  instinctively  pounced  upon  the  author  as  a  fit  and 
powerful  defender  of  their  ecclesiastical  policy,  and  installed  him  as 
Editor  of  the  Witness  Newspaper,  an  ofiice  the  arduous  duties  of  which 
he  has  discharged,  generally  speaking,  to  the  no  small  satisfaction  of  the 
party  with  which  he  connected  himself,  as  well  as  to  the  general  public ; 
lor  those  contributions  to  geology  which  he  afterwards  reprinted  and  en« 
titled  "  The  Old  Red  Sandstone,"  appeared  originally  in  the  columns 
of  his  own  newspaper. 

The  '•  Vestiges  of  Creation,"  no  sooner  appeared  in  the  scientific  world, 
than  the  "  Footprints  of  the  Creator"  trode  upon  the  heels  of  the  modem 
advocate  of  the  development  hypothesis.  The  epoch  of  Public  Lectures 
had  lately  been  inaugurated,  and  "  the  man  of  the  people"  became  the 
popular  expounder  of  Geology — the  newest  of  the  sciences.  The  sphere 
of  his  geological  observations  had  been  limited ;  and  no  one  fblt  more 
than  himself,  the  i]hreparable  loss  he  had  sustained  in  this  respect.  The 
area  of  Scotland  is  a  speck  in  the  ocean,  compared  with  the  various  con. 
tinents  in  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres.  But  his  Journal  bound 
him  with  a  Gordian  knot,  and  admitted  only  of  a  temporary  tour  during 
the  summer  vacation,  to  the  better  half  of  Britain  south  of  the  Tweed, 
the  result  of  which  was  his  *'  First  Itnpressions  of  Engltod  and  its 
People," — a  sentimental  journey  adapted  and  modernised  by  a  geological 
antiquaiy. 

All  the  world,  we  have  said,  is  familiar  with  the  autobiography  of 
Hugh  Miller.  It  lies  Upon  the  drawing- table  of  the  peer,-»it  is  well 
thumbed  in  the  work-shops  of  the  artisan, — ^and  his  geological  productions 
have  earned  for  him  a  world-wide  reputation.  Men  of  science  asserted 
that  they  would  give  their  right  hand  to  purchase  the  style  of  the  self- 
taught  mason,  and  harmoniously  unite  in  acknowledging  the  numerous 
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eontributions  the  author  of  "  The  Old  Red  Sand  Stone/'  has  made  to  the 
science  of  Geplogy. 

His  career  has  been  essentially  polemical ;  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
all  other  respects,  the  boy  has  proved  to  be  the  father  of  ihe  man.  He 
draws  his  knife  upon  his  youthful  antagonist  at  school,  and  stabs  him  in 
the  thigh.  "  Ye  big  blubbering  blockhead,"  he  shouts  to  another,  howl- 
ing  and  crying  on  the  reception  of  palmies,  at  the  hand  of  the  irillage 
dominie,  "  take  that  for  a  drubbing  from  me,"  and  lastly  braves  his  veiy 
master  himself  in  a  wrestling  match,  and  to  the  no  small  delight  of  his 
Schoolmaster,— is  overpowered  and  soundly  thrashed.  '*  Conquered  but 
not  subdued,"  however,  he  took  his  cap  down  from  off  his  pin,  marched 
straight  out  of  school,  never  to  return ;  and  avenged  himself  by  writing 
a  pasquinade  upon  his  pedagogue. 

It  was  as  an  assailant  of  Scottish  High  Churchism  that  he  com- 
menced his  literary  career  as  a  pamphleteer.  "  The  editorship  of  a  non- 
mtrusion  newspaper,"  he  honestly  admitted,  "  involved  as  portion  of  its. 
duties,  war  with  all  the  world." 

"Herelies  W.  W., 
Who  will  no  longer  trouble  yon,  trouble  you," 

was  the  epitaph  which  he  once  carved  upon  what  he  deemed  the  tomb- 
stone of  a  silenced  foe ;  and  even  his  friends  dreaded,  deprecated,  and 
deplored  the  attachment  of  the  awful  motto,  during  the  reign  of  terror 
which  they  had  instituted.  The  development  hypothesis  proved  at  all 
times  a  popular  butt  for  the  display  of  his  slashing  chisel-and-mallet 
style.  So  did  High  Churchism — Scottish  or  English — ^no  matter  what 
•ism  of  Ecclesiasticism  claimed  hereditary  and  prescriptive  reverence,— 
Moderatism,  Puseyism,  or  Romanism.  Never  did  a  mason  perform 
such  feats  of  intellectusd  gladiatorship.  You  would  have  thou^t  that 
the  spirit  of  a  Scandinavian  Jotun  had  bunt  from  the  Valhalla  of  the 
gods,  and  stormed  the  antiquated  systems  of  modernity.  Watch  him 
planting  his  chisel  against  Lay- Patronage  in  Uie  Kirk  of  Scotland — ^he 
strikes,  and  the  rubbish  of  centuries  tumble  round  the  ears  of  the  terror* 
stricken  peers  I  or  again,  mark  him  down  in  England — he  raises  his 
hammer,  and  the  lofly  cathedral  aisles  crash  into  ruin— fonts,  vestments, 
and  candelabra  are  enveloped  in  common  destruction  ! 

**  There  was  some  wild  blood  in  his  veins,"  is  the  personal  record  of 
Hugh  regarding  his  father,  "  derived  mayhap  from  one  or  two  of  his 
buccaneering  ancestors."  And  undoubtedly  it  flowed,  though  diluted, 
through  the  stalwart  frame  of  the  seaman's  son.  He  was  a  literary 
Buccaneer;  and  in  saying  so,  we  mean  only  to  class  him  with  a  host 
of  his  compeers  who  have  climbed,  by  the  dint  of  assiduous  study,  to 
the  same  height  of  popularity.  Brave  hearts  were  those  sea  kings  who 
bore  down  the  wind  on  the  first  foe  they  spied«^boarded,  and  carried  off 
the  golden  prize  to  decorate  their  ocean  homes.  And,  what,  we  ask, 
has  tlie  literary  and  lineal  descendant  of  the  Buccaneers  done  %  What 
is  the  final  result  of  his  lifelong  laborious  career  ?  What  mo^tim  ^pyM 
do  his  ootemporaries  point  to.  as  the  source  and  foundation  of  his  future 
&me  with  posterity  ?     We  do  not  intend  offering  a  detailed  reply  to 
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these  learching  interrogatories ;  but  is  it  not  a  &ct«  we  ask,  that  he 
started  into  notice  by  grappling  with  the  heroes  of  a  hundred  fights,  on 
the  ecclesiastical  controversies  of  his  country  ?  won  his  ''  legends"  from 
the  traditional  tales  floating  in  the  imaginations  of  village  gossips  ?  and 
collected  those  geologic  stores  with  which  he  afterwards  adorned  the 
oolomns  of  his  newspaper  and  his  successive  productions,  from  his  co. 
temporaries  and  predecessors  ?  We  neither  charge  him  with  plagiarism 
nor  inefficiency.  Nobody  doubts  that  he  was  a  practical  geologist — 
witness  his  extensive  geological  museum.  The  name  of  Hugh  Miller 
will  always  be  deservedly  associated  with  the  illustration  and  discoveries 
of  **  The  Old  Red  Sandstone/'^  but  the  sentence  o^  scientific  tribunals 
will  bear  us  out  in  the  assertion  that  he  was  after  all  a  literary  Buc. 
caneer ;  and  mysterious  enough,  he  did  not  escape  **  the  hereditary  fate" 
of  his  ancestors  and  family,  as  all  that  aro  acquainted  with  his  tragic 
death  must  be  awaro. 

Such  was  Hugh  Miller,  the  Cromarty  Mason, — the  popular  Editor, 
Literateur  and  Lecturor — the  practical  Geologist — poet  and  polemic 
withal, — the  Coryphaeus  at  once  of  Theological  and  Geological  orthodoxy, 
and  last,  not  least,  the  self-styled  representative  man  of  the  people.  Such 
was  Hugh  Miller,  we  repeat,  in  public  estimation,  a  thorough  conformist 
in  science,  prior  to  the  publication  of  his  dying  "  Testimony,"  to  the 
examination  of  which  we  now  address  ourselves.  What  then  forms  the 
leading  purpose  of  this  posthumous  production  ?  The  dedication  leaves 
00  doubt  upon  this  subject.  *'  This  volume  is  chiefly  taken  up,"  the 
writer  distinctly  announces,  **  in  answering  to  the  best  of  its  author's 
knowledge  and  ability,  the  various  questions  which  the  old  theology  of 
Scotland  has  been  asking  for  the  last  few  years  of  the  newest  of  the 
idenees"  These  questions  relate,  as  every  body  knows,  to  the  Creation 
and  the  Deluge — to  what  may  be  termed  the  theology  of  geology.  And 
what  conclusions  does  the  geologist  proffer  as  the  result  of  his  latest  and 
most  matured  convictions  to  the  supporters  and  defenders  of  the  '*  Old 
Theology  ?"  We  quote  the  prefatory  advertisement  to  the  reader,  wrested 
from  the  author,  by  the  inexorable  demands  of  truth : — 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  I  adopt  in  my  Third  and  Fourth  Lectures,  that 
scheme  of  reconciliation  between  the  Geologic  and  Mosaic  Records,  which 
accepts  the  six  days  of  creation  as  vastly  extended  periods ;  and  1  have  been 
renunded  by  a  somewhat  captious  critic,  that  1  once  held  a  very  different 
view,  and  twitted  with  what  he  terms  inconsistencv.  1  certainly  did  once 
believe,  with  Chalmers  and  with  Bnckland,  that  tne  six  days  were  simply 
natural  days  of  twenty-four  hours  each — ^that  they  had  compressed  the  entire 
work  of  the  existing  creation — and  that  the  latest  of  the  geologic  ages  was 
sepamted  by  a  great  chaotic  gap  from  onr  own.  Mv  labours  at  the  time  as 
a  practical  geologist  had  been  very  much  restricted  to  the  Palaeozoic  and 
.  secondary  rocks^  more  especially  to  the  Old  Red  and  Carbiniferous  systems 
of  the  one  division,  and  the  ooUtic  system  of  the  other ;  and  the  long  ex- 
tinct oi^nisms  which  I  fonnd  in  tiiem,  certainly  did  not  conflict  with  the 

^  If  we  may  judge  of  the  value  of  Hugh  Miller's  oontribu^ona  to  sdeuce  by  the 
amount  of  the  peoaion^jgJO  per  annum^— conferrAd  by  the  Goyemmental  Patrons 
of  literature  upon  his  BurriTing  widow  and  family,  we  may  p(Mnt  to  it  as  a  confir- 
mation of  the  aentimenta  we  have  expreaaed. 
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yi^w  of  .Cbaloiezs.    AU  J  found  neceasaiy  at  tiie  time  to  llie  work  of  reoon*  ^ 
ciliation,  was  some  scheme  that  wpuld  peraiU  me  to  assig;!!  to  the  earth  a 
high  ^tiquity,  and  to  regard  it  as  the  scene  of  many  sacoeeding.  cseatioiui^ 
paring  the  last  nine  years,  however,  I  spent  a  few  weeks  every  antumn  in 
exploring  the  later  formations,  and  acqnainting  myself  with  their  pecnliar 
orftanisms.     1  lutve  traoed  them  upwards  &om  tbB  raised  beaches  and  the 
old  coast  lines  of  the  human  period  to  the  hri^  elays,  clyde  lieda,  and  dnft 
and  boulder  depoaitB  of  the  Pleistocene  era,  and  ag^  fnonti  theae,  witk  4he 
help  of  museuma  and  collections,  np  through  the  mammalifimHW  cng  of 
"England,  to  its  Red  and  its  Coral  crags.   And  the  conclusion  at  whic^  I  liave 
'been  compelled  to  arrive  is,  that  for  many  long  ages,  as  man  was  ushered 
into  being,  not  a  few  of  his  humbler  contemporaries  of  the  fields  and  wooda 
enjoyed  life  in  their  present  haunts,  and  that  for  thousands  of  years,  anterior 
to  even  their  appearance,  many  of  the  existing  molluscs  lived  in  our  8ea& 
That  dap  during  which  t^e  present  creation  came  into  being,  and  on  wfaiek 
God,  when  he  had  made  *  the  beast  of  the  earth  after  hia  kind,  and  tiie 
cattle  after  their  kind,"  at  length  terminated  the  work  by  monlding  a  cxea- 
ture  in  His  own  image,  to  whom  he  gav;e  dominion  over  them  all,  waa  not 
a  brief  period  of  a  few  hours*  duration,  but  extended  over  mayhsp  millen- 
niums of  centuries.    No  blank  chaotic  gap  of  death  and  darkness  separated 
the  creation  to  which  man  belongs,  from  that  of  the  old  extinct  elephant, 
hippopotamus,  and  hyaena ;  for  nimiliar  animals,  such  as  ^e  red  deer,  the 
roe,  the  fox,  the  wild'  cat,  and  the  badger,  lived  tfajroughout  the  period  wfaieh 
connected  their  times  with  our  own ;  and  so  I  have  been  compelled  to  hold, 
that  the  days  of  creation  were  not  natural,  but  prophetic  days9  t^d  stretched 
far  back  into  the  byegone  eternity.   After  in  some  degree  committing  myself 
to  the  other  side,  1  have  yielded  to  evidence  which  1  found  it  impossible  to 
resist ;  and  such  in  this  matter  has  been  mv  ineonmteney^ — an  inconsistency 
of  which  the  w(»'ld  has  fumi^hed  examples  in  all  the  sciences,  and  will,  1 
trust,  in  its  onward  progress,  continue  to  furnish  many  more." 

We  mistake  much  the  pature  and  bearings  of  this,  as  well  as  aeveral 
other  passages  of  the  present  volume,  if  they  do  not  betoken  a  revolutioxi 
in  the  sentiments  of  the  author,  contemporary  in  our  estimation  with  the 
new  epoch  in  scienc^e,  which  undoubtedly  dates  frojqn  the  tran$ition*periQ4 
of  the  nineteenth  c(£ntury.  On  no  other  ground  ce^i  we  account  for  the 
reiterated  allusions  to  Galileo  and  Columbus,  but  by  way  of  warning  and 
admonition  to  ''anti-geologists,"  and  perhaps  our  readers  will  recognise 
the  necessity  of  the  hint,  when  we  register  the  important  admUsiont 
which  the  geologist  has  "  been  compelled"  to  make  at  the  bar  of  public 
opinion.  We  do  not  base  their  importance  upon  their  novelty  ;  they 
have  been  ringing  in  the  eara  of  the  public  for  half  a  century.  Bi^t  Me 
deem  the  fact  worthy  of  all  attention  that  the  Christian  adyocat^  baa 
stamped  these  hitherto  disputed  doctrjnes,  with  the  imprimatur  of  Geo- 
Iq^gslI  orthodoxy,  whatever  may  be  the  coiipequenfea  to  Thtt>logical 
orthodoxy.  We  merely  i^atalogue  these  acknowledgments  at  pfca^Bt, 
leaving  their  discussion  to  the  sequel.  (1.)  No  previoin  harmony  be. 
tween  the  Mosaic  and  geologic  records  is  satisfactory.  (2.)  No  cataatro- 
phic  period  occurred  at  the  creation  of  Adam.  (3.)  Death  was  not  in- 
troduced at  the  creation.  (4.)  The  6  days  of  uenesis  are  not  natural 
days  of  S4  hours'  duration.  (5.)  The  Deluge  was  not  universal.  And 
(6.)  The  narrative  of  Genesis  (chaps,  i.  ii.)  is  not  historical. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  howeverj  we  shall  offer  a  reif/n?^  of  the 
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hiitory  and  state  of  the  contrav^ray,  waged  betweea  the  theologkuit  and 
geologists.  When  we  survey  the  history  of  scienee  or  phiiosopby,  of  ait, 
or  of  civilization  itseif^  we  cannot  &ii  to  observe  that  each  and  all  oro 
eqoaliy  chaiacterised  by  what  may  be  correctiy  designated,  a  periodic 
evolution  and  progress.  Peruse,  e.p.  the  History  of  the  Inductive 
Scteneea  by  Whewell,  the  History  of  Philosophy  by  Lewes  or  Morel  I, 
asid  the  Theory  of  Human  Ffeogreasion  by  Dove,  and  wo  are  persuaded 
that  our  general  affirmation  will  be  crowned  with  sutficient  confirmatioii* 
As  it  does  not,  however,  comport  with  our  present  design  to  illustrate 
the  thoory  of  progress,  except  in  so  iaras  it  bears  upon  the  subject  under 
diacuesion,  we  shall  therefore  confine  our  preliminary  observations  to  the 
science  of  astronomy«-«  science  the  history  of  which,  as  our  readers 
must  be  aware,  records  a  series  of  conflicts  and  conUx)veistes  waged  be- 
tween the  disciples  of  science  and  theology,  bearing  a  striking  resem- 
blanoe  to  those  carried  on  by  their  successors  in  the  present  day.  What 
then  is  the  history  of  the  opinions  that  have  prevailed  during  the  con- 
secutive period  of  scientific  evolution  regarding  the  heavenly  bodies  ? 
Do  we  not  discover  that  the  history  of  astronomical  revelation  is  cluu 
vacterised  by  the  tedious  tardiness  of  progressive  development,  exhibited 
alike  by  physical  and  sacred  revelation  ?  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  pri* 
aiitive  forefathers  of  humanity  ignorantly  regarded  the  heavens  as  the 
curtain  of  a  tent  bespangled  with  stars,  spread  over  the  horizontal  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  superstitiously  invested  the  heavenly  bodies  with  divine 
honour  and  authority  ?  that  the  Persian  prostrated  himself  in  prayer 
before  the  glorious  Ruler  of  the  heavens,  and  that  the  Chaldean,  aye  even 
the  European  astrologers  prognosticated  the  destinies  of  nations  and  in- 
dividuals, from  the  aspects  and  portents  of  the  stars?  that  the  light  of 
science,  however,  projected  by  the  telescopes  of  a  Copernicus  and 
Galileo,  at  length  penetrated  the  atmospheric  veil  of  earth  and  igno* 
ranee,  and  revealed  to  a  wondering  world  the  sublime  knowledge  of 
planets,  satellites,  suns  and  systems,  revolving  in  harmonious  order  and 
undeviating  regularity  in  the  realms  of  limitless  space  ? 

Need  we  remind  any  one  that  Galileo  was  summoned  before  the 
ecdesiastieal  tribunals  of  his  age, — a  fact  of  which  Hugh  Miller  frequently 
reminds  his  readers, — charged  with  the  high  crime  of  publishing  and 
disseminating  the  heretical  doctrine  tliat  the  earth  performed  her  revolu- 
tions round  the  sun  ?  that  his  accusers  fortified  their  position  by  adduc- 
ing the  testimony  of  the  f  acred  oracles,  to  the  effect  that  the  earth  was 
laid  upon  foundations  that  it  should  not  be  removed  for  ever  ?  or  finally 
that  though  the  sun  and  moon  are  recorded  to  have  stood  still  at  the 
bidding  of  the  Hebrew  warrior,  Christendom  does  not  hesitate  to  accept 
the  Heliocentric  in  lieu  of  the  Oeoceptric  theory  of  the  earth  9  But 
bave  we  therefore  deemed  it  incumbent  upon  ourselves  to  exclude  either 
•acred  or  astronomical  revelations  from  our  scientific  and  theological 
ereeds  ^  Undoubtedly  not.  And  on  what  ground  do  we  base  our  jus- 
tification of  the  acceptation  of  a  paradox,  the  original  assertion  of  which 
drew  down  the  anathemas  of  ecclesiasticism  and  philosophy,  but  on  the 
principle  of  periodic  evolution  and  progress — a  principle  in  accordance 
with  which  the  popular  statement  of  sensational,   synonymous  with 
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phdnemenal  or  apparent  obterration,  is  bannonised  with  the  rigid  pre- 
cision of  the  conelusions  of  scientific  demonstration  ?  Had  astronomerv 
net  Ignored  the  principle  of  periodic  evolution  and  progress^  thej  wouM 
not  have  laid  themseWes  open  to  the  charges  that  have  been  urged 
against  their  unwarrantable  speculations,  with  which  they  attempt  to 
Bridle  Christianity.  Why  else  should  they  have  deemed  theroselvies 
oodled  upon  to  wrest  the  Scriptures,  and  warp  them  into  conformity  with 
their  cosmolojpcal  conjectures  %  Why  else  should  they  have  palmed  the 
theory  of  the  solar  system  upon  David  and  the  Hebrew  people?  And 
why  else-^a  question  which  introduces  us  to  the  discussions  on  hand-^ 
should  geologists  or  theologians  have  framed  cosmogonies,  harmonies, 
and  theories  of  the  earth,  which  science  blushes  to  recognise  as  the 
&brioation  of  sciolists,  and  theology  repudiates  as  **  the  baseless  &bric  of 
a  visioiu" 

Astronomy  traces  her  genealogy  to  the  oriental  cradle  of  humanity— 
to  th&  contemplation  and  speculation  of  the  patriarchs  in  Chaldea  and 
Humea.  Geology  dates  her  strictly  scientific  origin  no  farther  back  than 
the  coipmencement  of  the  nineteenth  century — in  fact  to  the  period  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London  in  1807.  We 
do  not  deny  that  geognostic  speculations  were  indulged  by  Chineae, 
Buddhist,  Hindoo,  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  and  European  philosophers ; 
we  rather  feel  induced  to  bring  prominently  forward  the  facts  sedulonsily 
registered  by  Lyell,  viz.,  that  each  and  all  record,  in  their  cosmogonies, 
*^a  succession  of  revolutions  and  catastrophes,  interrupted  by  long  periods 
of  tranquillity ;"  definite  manteanteras  or  periods,  the  duration  assigped 
to  which,  extends  in  some  instances  to  360,000  years.  Account  for 
t^em  as  we  may ;  call  them  traditionary  legends  or  the  generalisations 
and  conclusions  derived  from  the  observations  of  geologic  data  /  theie 
they  are,  and  we  are  fully  entitled  to  regard  them  as  presumptive  argu- 
'fnents  in  favour  of  the  credibility  of  the  antiquity  claimed  for  the  earth 
by  modern  geologists.  The  problem,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  sur* 
rounded  with  all  the  difficulties  that  envelope  the  origin  of  the  mythology 
of  heathendom,  and  by  the  adoptien  of  similar  hypotheses  framed  to 
account  fbr  the  existence  of  these  geologic  epochs  mentioned  in  oriental 
cosmogonies,  it  may  be  enquired,  have  they  originated  from  traditionary 
sources  ?  from  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  Mosaic  record  ?  or  from 
generalisations  deduced  from  the  observation  of  geological  phenomena 
themselves  ?  We  do  not  presume  to  offer  any  solution  of  the  prohlem 
at  the  present  stage  of  enquiry,  but  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  theoiy 
of  the  evolution  of  the.  sdences,  indeed  of  human  progression  itself, 
shotild  the  gedog^l  disooveries  of  the  nineteenth  century  a/7e#v  ^ 
^seribed  to  the  nineteenth  century  before^  the  Christian  era? 

Be  this  as  it  may,  modem  geology  proclaims  the  ineentestaUe  iiict« 
whether  eonjeetuxed,  suggested,  anticipated,  or  discovered,  by  ansient 
philoeophen«-*that  the  physiod  structure  of  the  earth  has  undergone  a 
succession  of  periodical  revolutions,  previous  and  preparatory  to  the  His* 
tone  epoch  which  dates  from  the  oreation  of  Humanity,  4  or  5000  years 
befoi«  the  Christian  era.  It  is  true  they  have  not  as  yet  succeeded  in 
ealctdeting  Uie  duration  of  these  geological  epochs,  and  have  accordingly 
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exhibited  the  modesty  of  true  Mieiioe,  by  desigDating  tiiem  "  tiid<rfinite 
periods ;"  but  we  must  impress  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  admissiim  in  the  course  of  discussion,  the  fact  that 
though  they  are    in  ignorance  styled   ''indefinite"   by  finite  intelli* 
gences,  they  are  yet  incontestably  regarded  as  "  definite"  by  the  infinite 
artificer  of  the  Universe,  who  "  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning"  and  is 
"  a  God  of  order  and  not  of  confusion."    Could  we  have  cond^sed  the, 
geologic  history  of  our  planet— or  better^  could  we  have  transported  our 
readers  backwards  in  the  course  of  time,  to  the  birth  of  the  universe--- 
watched  the  ''  confusion  worse  confounded"  of  elemental  war,  when  our 
puny  ball  spun,  a  fused  and  fiery  mass,  through  the  realms  of  space,*^ 
carried  you  along  the  course  of  successive  periods — the  Palaeoaoie,  the  sec-* 
ondary,  and  the  tertiary,  pointed  out  the  successive  vegetable  and  animal 
creations — the  gorgeous  Flora  that  waved  their  umbrageous  arms  across 
the  platitudes  of  space^the  gigantic  reptiles  and  mammalia  that  roamed 
through  the  gigantic  forests  of  earth — creatures  by  which  it  was  adorned 
and  adapted  for  the  home  of  humanity,  the  climax  and  crown  of  creation— • 
kings  by  right  of  birth,  wielding  dominion  over  the  subordinate  provinces 
in  the  kingdom  of  earth : — Could  we  have  thus  exhibited  "  a  scale  of 
time  for  geologic  succession  corresponding  in  magnitude  to  the  scale  of 
diUancee  which  astronomy  teaches  us  as  those  which  measure  the  rela*- 
tion  of  the  increase  of  the  earth ;" — and  could  we  have  thus  travelled 
down  the  course  of  time,  carefully  observing  the  tedious  tardiness  of  de» 
velopment  firom  hour  to  hour,  and  from  period  to  period,  we  should  have 
registered  the  age  of  our  globe  in  cycles  of  myriads  of  millions  of  years,—- 
if  we  be  permitted  to  assume,  which  Without  presumption  we  may,  that 
the  physical  laws  of  the  universe  are  as  unchanging  as  the  Supreme 
Lawgiver  himself,  who  is  "  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever/' 
We  say,  myriads  of  millions  of  years,  for  if  the  processes  we  behold  opeu 
rating  in  the  disintegration  of  rocks,  and  result  in  the  stratification  of 
sedimentary  depositions  to  the  depth  of  only  a  few  inches  annually,  w1m> 
will  calculate  the  cycles  during  which  those  miles  of  stratified  and  un- 
stratified  rocks  have  been  accumulated  into  their  successive  series  of 
formations  ?     Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  geologists  have  but  pierced 
the  crust  of  the  earth  to  the  extent  of  only  a  few  miles  of  the  8000 
comprising  its  diameter,  so  that,  in  fact,  they  can  but  profess  to  have 
made  discoveries  corresponding  to  those  of  an  anatomist  or  physiologist 

Gring  mto  the  orifice  left  in  the  hide  of  an  animal. by  plucking  out  its 
rs. 

It  was  the  discriminating  eye  of  Whiston,  so  Car  as  we  are  aware, 
tb6t  first  discerned  the  apparent  discrepancy  .between  the  Acts  wbidi 
tiie  incipient  science  of  geology  revealed,  and  the  Mosaic  record  .of 
ooation,  or  we  should  rather  say  the  interpretation  whidi  had  been 
put  upon  the  portion  of  sacred  revelation,  and  Chalmers  revived,  in  the 
controversy  (in  a  review  of  Cuvier's  Theory  of  the  Earth,)  which  has 
ever  since  been  waged.  Jamieson,  Hitehkock,  Pye  Smith,  Miller,  and  a 
host  of  other  British  and  Continental  divines,  and  minute  philosophers, 
have  elaborated  theories  professing  to  harmonize  the  two  reoords>  via.  the 
geologic  and  the  Mosaic.     We  have  no  intention  of  imposing  upon  our- 
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mixM  <ihe  task  ef  iexpoumtiiif  eHh«r  the  ^eouliarities,  or  eoeentrieitiet  of 
these  theuaand  and  one  conflicting  hypotheaee,  and  muBty  therefore,  can- 
tent  ouuraelYet  witk  the  general  statement,  that  they  may  Mriy  enoH^  be 
elasaified  under  two  divisionsi  according  as  they  mantain  that  the  Creation 
was  aoeomplished  in  six  literal  days,  or  in  six  *'  indefinite  periods.*' 
•  Chalnie»,  wiho  laboured,  like  most  Scotchmen  trained  under  die  pre> 
sent  uaiweoity  eyatem  dominant  m  Scotland,  tinder  the  disadvantage  of 
ajdefeetiTe  knowledge  both  of  geology  «nd  phil<rfogy,  simply  intrenched 
hk&aelf  behind  the  propontion  that  "  the  first  creation  of  the  «arthy  and 
the  heaven  may  have  fonned  no  part"  of  the  work  of  the  six  days  men* 
tioned  in  the  first  daapter  of  Genesis ;  in  other  words  that  the  record 
contained  in  the  first  verse  is  a  revelation  of  the  original  creation  of  the 
unlvene,  ineluuinB  of  «ur  planet,  whereas  the  following  verses  narrate 
the  /uU»  of  omnipotence  issued  about  600Q  years  ago  on  the  creation  of 
plants,  animals  mi  humanity  on  six  successive  days,  each  of  24  hourr' 
dttiation.  Dr  Pye  Smith,  and  many  others,  have  adopted  fak  generd 
theory,  not  however  without  considerable  modifications,  e^.  the  localisa- 
tion of  duMS  and  the  deluge.  Cuvier,  Junieson,  Hugh  Miller,  end 
otheis  have  unheffltatingly  adopted  the  revelations  of  geology — revelations 
iDserifaed  upen  the  stony  ^pages  of  the  volume  of  nature,  and  whtdi  they 
mgd  are  theDe£M»  stamped  with  all  the  authority  claimed  for  sacred  reve* 
lation>i--^and  boldly  announce  that  the  six  days  of  Genesis  form  the  record 
of  six  sueoessiy^  epochs  in  the  early  history  of  the  eaith,  as  an  additional 
article  of  fiiith  in  the  creed  of  the  physical  philosopher  of  the  ninete^th 
•eeotmry. 

We  are  quite  well  aware  that  we  ^ould  encounter  the  chaiige  of  pr^ 
joipitancy  firom  some  who  have  been  aocustomed  to  yidd  submissive  de- 
ference to  the  plausible  expositions  which  have  been  offered  of  the  fonner 
iiypothesis,  did  we  presume  to  affirm  that  it  was  regarded  as  altogether 
4>b«>kte  by  the  disciples  of  theology.  Ought  not  the  fiiet,  however,  that 
•there  is  scarcely  any  geologist  of  note,  who  does  not  subscribe  to  the  lat- 
4er,  and,  par  eaceUenee,  modem  theory  upon  the  subject,  induce  us  to  start 
upon  the  tntk  jof  inquiry  suggested  by  a  new  science  claiming  end  entitled 
to  rank  amongst  the  "  exact  sciences  f " 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  former  hypotheeis  has  net 
been  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  queUio  9€xata — that  puUic 
opinion  has  not  stamped  it  with  that  sanction  accorded  e.g.  to  the  helicen- 
.trie  theory  in  astronimiy.    True,  it  may  at  the  same  time  be  retorted  that 
even  the  latter  theory  has  not  yet  gained  that  ascendancy  over  the  public 
mind,  adduced  as  the  test  of  the  reception  or  non.  reception  of  a  dogma  by 
the  oommunity  at  large.     But  do  not  ^e  ncalee  of  opinion  preponderale 
in  its  favour  ?    And  do  not  the  haimonies  which  ev«r  and  anon  issue  from 
the  press,  baas  their  theories  upon  the  axiomatic  assumption  that  the  six 
days  of  the  Mosaic  Record  bear  without  straining  the  modem  interpreta- 
tion of  six  geologic  historical  epochs  ?    It  was  therefore  with  cc»^deraUe 
.  eagerness  that  we  perused  the  "  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,"  but  assuredly 
.  it  ha^  axcited  in  us  no  slight  surprise  that  a  theory  baaed  upon  a  prinriple 
of  iaterpadatMin  of  the  moat  arlutmry  and  dangerous  sature,  destructive 
•indeed  to  the  authority  of  Divine  Revelation,  should  have  hem  so  p^eei- 
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pijUrtely  tUtfoped  wkb  tjjie  imprimatur  of  ^tieh  a  f^re^eDikk^tly  wgacioua: 
aod  sbarp-Mglited  philoaopher  as  the  author  of  the  ''  Footpriott  of  the 
Creator."  We  shaidd  not  perhaps  hare  deemed  the  "  HaimoDy"  worthy 
0/  more  than  a  passing  critical  potice^  but  sanctioned  tas  it  comes  by  4he 
iMme  of  Uiller,  we  feel  constraiaed  to  protest  against  the  intxx>duction  of 
a  principle  of  inteirpretalionj  into  the  mu<^  neglected*  though  we  are  now 
gM  to  be  able  Iq  ^ay>  incipient  science  of  Hemi^neutics,  and  must  aQoor«^ 
4ipgiy  tie^pass  upon  the  patience  of  our  readers  in  attempting  to  vindicate 
reTidation  against  the  injudicious  arguments  of  her  soi^disant  de&nders 
aftd  firiends.  Talk  of  rationalism  I  why  our  author  out-cationalises  va- 
tjonalism  !  not  only  do  his  sentiments  appear  to  be  pervaded,  but  com*- 
pletely  saturated,  with  Germanism  ;  not  only  is  his  work  chamciensed 
by  ^  grossest  assumption — ^philological  as  well  as  theological— rbut  Ge- 
nssis  is  degraded  to  the  low  level  of  an  oriental  apologue  or  dramatie^ 
representation.  To  speak  plainly,  what  the  eommon  sense  of  Chriatea*. 
dom  has  ^een  accustomed  to  recognise  as  an  histoi-ic  verity,  is  without 
compunction  a^esolved  into  a  series  of  panoramic  scenes  or  dissolving  views. 
Novel  and  startling  a9  these  views  may  appear,  they  ace  not  essentially 
new.  That  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  was  either  a  philosophical  or  histoneal 
mythusj  had  been  frequently  maintained  by  German  commeniUitoia. 
Bsden  Powell,  threw  out  the  idea  that  the  record  of  Creation  was  emr 
Mi^  in  the  latiguage  of  "mythic  poetry  and  of  dramatie  action." 
Pye  Smith  founded  his  defence  of  the  churchman's  hypothesis  upon  the 
ground  of  its  consistency  with  scriptural  inspiration ;  and  discussi^^  soon 
ikmiliarised  the  public  mind  with  the  roiodern  exposition  that  the  sacved 
pieface  "  was  not  intended  for  an  historical  narrative." 

Dr  Kurtz  of  D<»pa,  meanwhile  elaborated  a  "  Vision/'  hy  means  .of 
which  the  saored  scril^  depicted  the  development  and  history  of  the  pieu 
adamite  Wiorld.  It  came  ii^  the  very  nick  of  time  for  Hugh.  He  had  been 
bammering  unsuccessfully,  half  bis  lifetime  at  harmonies.  Acciurdingly 
he  clutched  at  the  Vision  with  the  utmost  avidity,  and  gave  it  a  loeal 
habitation  aad  a  name  in  his  *'  Mosaic  Vision  of  Creation/'  which  s(m« 
vtitutes  jthe  charaiQteristic  of  Uie  latest  harmony  propounded  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reconciling  the  discrepancies  of  .the  Mosaic  and  gedogic  reconds. 

What  then  is  the  characteristic  of  the  harmony  destined  in  its  author's 
estimation  to  supersede  the  previous  theories  of  the  earth  ?  Let  Dr 
Kurtz^  the  original  fabricator,  be  heard  in  reply.  **  Since  the  source  of 
knowledge  for  both  kinds  of  history,"  we  .find  him  saying,  "jand 
not  only  thQ  source  but  the  means  and  n^ann^r^  an4  way^  of  /coming  to 
Ww  is  the  same,  viz.  the  eife  wiineM  of  the  proph^t's  mepl^al  eye,  it 
foUoMff  thai  the  historical  representation  which  b^  who  thus  nama  to 
knew,  projeeU  (or  portrays)  in  virtue,  of  this  eye-witnessing  of  his,  holds 
the  same  relation  to  the  reality  in  both  the  eases  we  speak  of,  and  must 
be  subjected  to  the  same  laws  of  exposition.  We  thus  get  the  very  im- 
portant rule  of  interpretation,  viz.,  th^t  the  representations  of  pre-human 
events  which  rest  upon  revelation  ^re  to  be  hftfidled  f^om  |Lhe  s^mii  point 
of  view,  and  expou^d^  by  t^e  ^aii^e  laws,  as  the  j^pbesies  and  i»pi»- 
*|fi^tiQQs  of  future  times  and  events,  whioh  also  rest  upon  revdation. 
this  then  is  the  only  proper  point  of  view  for  a  scientific  expesitien  of 
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tine  Mosaic  history  of  creation ;  that  is  to  say»  if  we  acknowledge  that 
it  proceeds  from  divine  revelation,  not  from  philosophic,  epeculativey  or 
experimental  investigation,  or  from  the  ideas  of  reflecting  men."  '^  From 
these  premises  Dr  Kurtz  goes  on  to  argue,"  remarks  his  Scottish  disciple, 
**  that  the  pre-adamic  history  of  the  past  heing  theologieaUy  in  the  same 
category  as  the  yet  undeveloped  history  of  the  future,  that  record  of  its 
leading  events  which  occurs  in  the  Mosaic  narrative,  is  simply  prophety 
described  backwards ;  and  that  coming  under  the  prophetic  law  it  ought 
of  consequence  to  be  subjected  to  the  prophetic  rule  of  exposition.** 
"  What  fully  developed  history  is  to  the  prophecy  which  of  old  looked 
forwards,  fully  developed  science  is  to  the  prophecy  which  of  old  looked 
backwards.*' 

Only  grant  *'  these  premises"  to  the  German  theologue  and  the  Saxon 
geologist,  and  the  ground  is  clear  for  the  construction  of  the  most  incom- 
parable Harmony.  The  materials  have  been  already  collected  for  the  pur- 
pose in  the  Lectures  upon  *'  Palsdontology,"  forming  the  introductory 
portion  of  the  volume.  Arrange  the  geological  systems, — and  you  may 
be  as  arbitrary  as  you  choose, — in  parallelism  with  the  six  Genetic  days; 
Presto  !  here  is  the  ''  geologic  scale.'*  **  First,  the  Azoic  day  or  period ; 
Second,  the  Silurian  and  Old  Red  Sandstone  day  or  period  ;  Third,  <he 
Carboniferous  day  or  period  ;  Fourth,  the  Permian  and  Triassie  day  or 
period ;  Fifth,  the  Oolitic  and  Cretaceous  day  or  period ;  and  SiaeA, 
the  Tertiai*y  day  or  period."*— Q.  £•  D !  The  Harmony  is  complete. 
Have  you  not  stated  in  your  Lectures  on  Pdseontology,  you  ask  by  way 
of  cross  examination,  that  both  fishes  and  invertebrates,  which  ivere  not 
called  into  existence  until  the  fifth  day,  are  found  imbedded  in  the  Silu- 
rian and  Red  Sandstone  formations  which  correspond  to  the  5eoo9i^  day's 
creation  ?  True ;  there  is  an  apparent  discrepancy  ;  but  behold  *'  thesuc- 
oessive  scenes  of  the  great  air-drawn  panorama,"  in  which  the  pre  adamic 
history  of  our  planet  was  *'  revealed  in  a  series  of  visions  to  Moses,'*  and 
every  doubt  will  dissolve  into  thin  air.  Dreading,  however,  as  we  should, 
the  charge  of  misrepresentation  or  irreverence,  did  we  attempt  to  describe 
'^  the  form  of  revelation,"  we  must  allow  the  **  scientific  Poet"  to  photo- 
graph lor  himself  the  Palseontological  Vision  accorded  to  Moses  by  the 
Divine  dramatist* 

^  Let  us  suppose  that  it  took  place  far  from  man,  in  an  untrodden  recess  of 
the  Midian  desert,  ere  vet  the  vision  of  the  burning  bush  had  been  vouch- 
safed ;  and  that,  as  in  the  vision  of  St  John  in  Patmos,  voices  were  mingled 
with  scenes,  and  the  ear  as  certainlv  addressed  as  the  eye.  A  *  great  dark- 
ness* first  fiidls  uiK>n  the  prophet  like  that  which  in  an  earlier  age  fell  upon 
Abraham,  but  without  the  *  horror ;'  and,  as  the  Divine  Spirit  moves  on 
the  face  of  the  wildly  troubled  waters,  as  a  visible  aurora  enveloped  by  the 
pitchy  cloud,  the  great  doctrine  is  orally  enunciated,  that  ^in  thebeginninig 
God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.'  Unreckoned  ages,  condensed  in 
the  vision  in  to  a  few  brief  moments,  pass  away ;  the  creative  voice  is  a^^ain 
heard,  *  Let  there  be  light,'  and  straiffhtway  a  gray  difiiised  light  springs 
up  in  the  east,  and,  casting  its  sicklv  gleam  over  a  cloud-limited  expanse  of 
steaming  vaporous  sea,  journeys  through  Uie  heavens  towards  the  west 
Qn^  heavy  sunless  dav  Is  made  the  representative  of  myriads ;  the  &int  Ught 
wax^  fainter, — it  sinlcs  beneath  the  dim  undefined  horizon ;  the  first  i 
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of  the  dmmadoaes  upon  the  seer ;  and  he  sits  awhile  on  his  hill-top  in  dark-. 
nesa,  aolituy  but  not  sad,  in  what  seems  to  be  a  calm  and  starless  nkht 

^  The  light  again  brightens, — it  is  day ;  and  over  an  expanse  of  ocean 
without  visible  bound,  the  horizon  has  become  wider  and  sharper  of  outline 
than  before.  There  is  life  in  that  great  sea, — ^invertebrate,  mayhap  also  ich- 
thyic  life ;  but,  from  the  comparative  distance  of  the  point  of  view  occupied 
by  the  prophet^  only  the  slow  roll  of  its  waves  can  be  discerned,  as  they  rise 
and  fiUl  in  long  undulations  before  a  gentle  gale ;  and  what  most  strongly 
impresses  the  eye  is  the  change  which  which  lias  taken  place  in  the  atmos- 
pheric scenery.  That  lower  stratum  of  the  heavens  occupied  in  the  previous 
vision  by  seething  steam,  or  gray,  smoke-like  fog,  is  clear  and  transparent ; ' 
and  only  in  an  upper  region,  where  the  previously  invisible  vapour  of  the 
tepid  sea  has  thickened  in  the  cold,  do  the  clouds  appear.  But  there,  in  the 
higher  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  they  lie,  thick  and  manifold, — an  upper 
sea  of  great  waves,  separated  from  those  beneath  bv  the  transparent  firma- 
ment, and,  like  them  too,  impelled  in  rolling  masses  by  the  wind.  A  mighty 
advance  has  taken  place  in  creation ;  but  its  most  conspicuous  optical  sign 
is  the  existence  of  a  transparent  atmosphere,— of  a  firmament  stretched  out 
over  the  earth,  that  separates  the  waters  above,  from  the  watera  below.  But 
darkness  descends  for  the  third  time  upon  the  seer,  for  the  evening  and  the 
morning  have  completed  the  second  day. 

^  Yet  again  the  li^ht  rises  under  a  canopy  of  doud ;  but  the  scene  has 
changed,  and  there  is  no  lon^r  an  unbroken  expanse  of  sea.  The  white 
surf  breaks,  at  the  distant  horizon,  on  an  insulated  reef,  formed  mayhap  by 
the  Silurian  or  Old  Red  coral  zoophytes  ages  before,  during  the  bygone 
yesterday ;  and  beats  in  long  lines  of  foam,  nearer  at  hand,  against  a  low, 
winding  shore,  the  seaward  barrier  of  a  widely-sDread  country.  For  at  the 
Divine  command  the  land  has  arisen  from  the  deep, — not  inconspicuously 
and  in  scattered  islets,  as  at  an  earlier  time,  but  in  extensive  thougn  flat  and 
and  marshy  continents,  little  raised  over  the  sea^level ;  and  a  yet  further 
fiat  has  covered  them  with  the  great  carboniferous  flora.  The  scene  is  one 
of  mighty  forests  of  cone-bearing  trees,— of  palms,  and  tree-ferns,  and  gigan- 
tic club-mosses,  on  the  opener  slopes,  and  of  great  reeds  clustering  by  the 
Sides  of  quiet  lakes  and  dark  rolling  rivers.  There  is  deep  gloom  in  the  re- 
cesses of  the  thicker  woods,  and  low  thick  mists  creep  along  the  dank  marsh 
or  slugffish  stream.  But  there  is  a  general  lightening  of  the  sky  over-head  : 
as  the  day  declines,  a  redder  flush  than  had  hitherto  lighted  up  the  pro- 
spect falls  athwart  fern-covered  bank  and  long  withdrawing  glade.  And 
while  the  fourth  evening  has  fiiUen  on  the  nrophet,  he  becomes  sensible,  as 
it  wears  on,  and  the  fourth  dawn  approaches,  that  vet  another  change  has 
taken  place.  The  Creator  has  spoken,  and  the  stars  look  out  from  openings 
of  deep  unclouded  blue ;  and  as  day  rises,  and  the  planet  of  morning  pales 
in  the  east,  the  broken  cloudlets  are  transmuted  from  bronze  into  gold,  and 
anon. the  gold  becomes  fire,  and  at  length  the  glorious  sun  arises  out  of  the 
Bea  and  enters  on  his  course  rejoicing.  It  is  a  orilliant  day ;  the  waves  of  a 
deeper  and  softer  blue  than  before,  danee  and  sparkle  in  the  light ;  the 
^arth,  with  little  else  to  attract  the  gaze,  has  assumed  a  garb  of  brighter 
peen ;  and  as  the  sun  declines  amid  even  richer  glories  tlmu  those  which 
Dad  encircled  his  rising,  the  moon  appears  full  orbed  in  the  east, — ^to  the 
Hainan  eye  the  second  jfreat  luminary  of  the  heavens, — and  climbs  slowly 
to  the  zenith  as  night  advances,  shedding  its  mild  radiance  on  land  and  sea. 

^  Again  the  day  breaks ;  the  prospect  consists,  as  before,  of  land  and  ocean. 
There  are  great  pine  woods,  reed- covered  swamps,  wide  plains,  winding 
^vers,  and  broad  Idces :  and  a  bright  sun  shines  over  sU.  But  the  landscape 
^erives  its  interest  and  novelty  from  a  feature  unmarked  before.  6ij;antic 
birds  stalk  along  the  sands,  or  wade  far  into  the  water  in  quest  of  their  ich- 
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thyic  fdod ;  while  birds  of  leaser  size  float  upon  the  kked,  or  acfeam  discor- 
dant in  hovering  flodks,  thick  as  insects  tn  ihe  calM  of  a  sdiiimet  ereriing, 
over  ihe  narrower  seas,  or  brighten  with  the  sunlit  gldam  of  their  ^ii^ 
the  thick  woods.  And  ocean  &s  its  monsters:  great  ^teitftdttm'  tetoip^ 
the  deep,  as  they  heave  their  huge  bulk  over  the  sur&oe,  to  inhale  the 
life-sustaining  air ;  and  put  of  their  nosti^  goeth  smoke,  as  out  of  h  *  aeeth- 
ingf  pot  or  cauldron.'  Monstrous  creatures,  armed  in  massive  seizes,  haoni 
the  rivers,  or  scour  the  flat  rank  meadows ;  earth,  air,  and  watef  are  dhar]^ 
with  animal  life ;  and  the  sun  sets  on  a  busy  scene,  in  which  unerring  in- 
stinct pursues  unremittingly  its  few  simple  ends, — the  support  and  preser- 
viation  of  the  individual,  the  propagation  of  the  species^  and  the  protection 
and  maintenance  of  the  young. 

^  Again  the  night  descends,  for  the  fifth  day  has  closed ;  and  morning  breaks 
oUi  the  sixth  and  last  day  of  creation.  Cattle  and  beasts  of  the  field  graze 
6A  the  plains;  the  thick-skinned  rhinoceros  wallows  in  th^  marshes;  the 
8([uat  hippopotamus  rustles  among  the  reeds,  or  plunges  sullenly  into  the 
liver;  great  herds  of  elephants  seek  their  food  amid  the  young  herbase  of 
the  woods ;  while  animals  of  fiercer  nature, — the  lion,  the  leopard,  and  the 
bear, — harbour  in  deep  caves  till  the  evening,  or  lie  in  wait  for  their  prey 
sstald  tangled  thickets,  or  beneath  some  broken  bank.  At  length,  as  the 
day  wanes  and  the  shadows  lengthen,  man,  the  responsible  lord  of  creation, 
formed  in  God's  oWn  image,  is  introduced  upon  the  scene,  and  the  work  of 
creation  ceases  for  ever  upon  the  earth.  The  night  falls  once  more  upon 
the  prospect,  and  there  dawns  yet  another  morrow, — the  morrow  of  God's 
test, — that  Divine  Sabbath  in  which  there  is  no  more  creative  labour,  and 
which,  **  blessed  and  sanctified'*  beyond  all  the  days  that  had  gone  before, 
has  as  its  special  object  the  moral  elevation  and  final  redemption  of  man. 
And  over  it  no  evening  is  represented  in  the  record  as  falling,  for  its  special 
i^ork  is  not  yet  complete.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  sublime  panorama 
of  creation  exhibit^  in  vision  of  old  to 

'  The  shepherd  who  first  taught  the  ebosMi  se^ 
In  the  begimring  how  the  heaveub  and  eaa^ 
Rose  out  of  chaoe ;' 

and,  rightly  understood,  1  know  not  a  single  scientific  truth  that  militates 
against  even  the  minutest  or  least  praminent  of  its  details.*' 

fias  Hugh  palmed  a  geological  "  Utopia"  upon  the  public,  one  is  irk 
clin^d  to  ask,  after  its  perusal  ?  Did  he  really  imagine  that  he  has  rid 
the  geologic  record  of  the  anachronism  of  the  fishes  and  invertebrates^ 
and  wd  may  add,  of  Marine  Flora^  by  the  simple  assertion  that  "  they 
must  have  been  comparatively  inconspicuous  from  any  subaerial  point 
of  view,  elevated  but  a  feiV  hundred  feet  over  the  the  sea  level  ?"  The 
fishes  pop  theif  heads  above  water  to  listen  to  St  Anthony  preaching,  in 
the  pamtingin  the  Vatican,  and  must  we  credit  the  fact  that  the  Divine 
Artist  neglected  to  represent,  or  even  mention  the  existence  df  th6 
tch thyic  or  Invertebrate  life  in  the  sublime  panorama  of  creation,  at  the 
risk,  moreover,  of  driving  *'  the  million"  into  the  gulf  of  scepticism  f 
Did  he  suppose  that  the  genetic  day  is  less  wrenched  firom  its  evident 
stgnifidation  of  24  hours'  duration,  defined  as  it  is  by  "  morning"  and 
**  evening,"  by  the  visionary  '*  time"  which  he  offers  in  substitution  ? 
that  ''the  appearance  for  the  first  time  of  sun,  moon,  and  stars,"  throu^ 
'*  the  strata  of  steam  which  had  muffled  and  enveloped  the  incandescent 
globe  during  the  previous  *  periods'  of  its  palaeontological  existence" — the 
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objectioB  whiefa  he  ur^  q»  an  insurmountaUe  obetaela  \a  the  reception 
of  Pje  Smith's  theory— constituted  a  "  creation"  in  accordance  wita  hitf 
own  Bobenote  of  reooneiliation  ?  or  that  the  '*  reason"  of  the  fourth  com*, 
mandment  is  founded  on  a  satisfactory  hasis,  hy  grounding  it  upon  "  the 
mere  modules  of  a  graduated  wale  ?"  No  doubt,  in  aocerdanoe  with  his 
supposed  mode  of  revelation,  day  does  not  mean  a  literal  day,  and  crea- 
tioB  does  not  mean  creation.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  hypo-: 
thesis  is  very  ingenious  and  plausible.  '^  From  these  premises  Dr  Kurta 
goes  on  to  argue."  There's  the  rub !  Do  the  facts  of  the  case,  however/ 
entitle  htm  to  the  assumption  of ''  these  premises  ?"  Undoubtedly  notr 
Turn  to  the  only  evidence  adduced  in  favour  of  this  visionary  theory, 
viz.,  to  Numbers,  xii.  6,  8,  and  what  explanation  is  derivable  from  this 
passage  regarding  the  nature  or  mode  of  inspiration  enjoyed  by  Moses  ? 
Does  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  peruse  the  context,  in  which  he 
will  find  recorded  the  insubordination  of  Miriam  to  Aaron  and  Moses^ 
doubt  that  the  ground  on  which  submission  to  their  brother  is  claimed 
for  him  by  the  Almighty,  is  any  other  than  the  simple  fact  of  his  direei 
and  immedUUe  intercourse  with  him  ?  not  that  we  deny  all  allusion  to 
the  striking  contrast  between  the  "  dark  speeches"  or  ambiguous  oraolea 
of  heathendom,  and  the  distinct  ''  face  to  face"  announcement  of  the 
"  one  only  living  and  true  God."  So  evident  must  this  appear  to  every 
unbiassed  mind,  that  without  dwelling  at  length  upon  the  topic,  we  shall 
merely  quote  a  single  sentence  which  dissipates  the  visionary  theory,  so 
ingeniously  and  plausibly  defended,  to  the  four  winds,  from  the  narrative 
of  Moses  himself,  which  is  as  follows  :— ''  And  the  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses  face  unto  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  to  his  friend,"  (Exod.  xxxiii,  11.) 
Mark,  we  do  not  deny  the  possibility  of  a  divine  revelation  of  the  pasi 
history  of  the  world  in  the  mode  described,  but  is  it  not  a  gratuitous 
assumption  to  affirm  the  fact  of  such  a  visionary  method  of  communica- 
tion in  the  face  of  distinct  historical  statemenfts  ?  Will  any  of  his  dis- 
ciples point  out  to  us  a  single  instance  ^*ithin  the  limits  of  the  sa(x^ 
seriptures,  in  which  divine  intelligence  has  been  conveyed  either  in  a 
dream  or  vision  to  an  inspired  penman,  without  his  at  the  same  time 
honestly  acknowledging  the  source  of  his  information  ?  We  trow  noU 
Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  had  he  recourse  to  such  an  unwarrantable 
assumption  ?  Let  the  truth  be  told,  he  wedded  himself  to  a  favourite 
hypothesis,  which,  like  Buftyan's  Flatterer,  waips  the  mind  in  a  web  of 
sophistry  from  which  it  can  only  be  disentangled  by  the  man  and  the 
whip.  Hence  it  is  that  he  starts  from  the  false  premises  that  the  Hebrew 
Word  "  D^»"  (Yom)  translated  "day"  in  our  version  of  the  SeriptureSi 
denotes  an  '*  indefinite  period"  of  time  in  the  genetic  record,  a^d  thai 
the  revelation  of  creation  was  accorded  in  a  "  vision"  to  Moses,  philolo- 
gical errors  which  vitiate  his  whole  succeeding  course  of  argumentatiouf 
We  are  not  surprised  that  he  should  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  affix  a 
prefece  to  the  *'  Creative  Vision"  which  runs  as  follows : — "  Such  a  des.« 
<u^ption  ef  the  ck^tive  Virion  of  Moses  as  the  one  given  by  Milton  of  that 
vision  of  the  future  which  he  represents  as  conjured  up  before  Adam  by 
^e  artshaiigel,  would  be  a  task  rather  for  the  seientiiie  poet  than  for  the 
Biere  practical  geologist  or  sober  theologian." 
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Shall  we  then  canre/'ridiculua  mus"  upon'the^Testimony  of  the 
Bocks"  because  it  has  dissolved,  upon  cross-examination  into  "the 
baseless  fabric  of  a  vision?*'  By  no  means :— delete  "the  Mosaic  Viaon/ 
and  extract  "the  Two  Records,  "  PalsBontology/'  and  " the  Noachian 
Deluge/'  are  left  behind  to  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  utility  of  "  the 
newest  of  the  sciences."  First,  then,  what  do  the  facts  of  Palaeontology 
attest.  The  incalculable  antiquity  of  the  earth,  the  universal  reign 
of  death,  as  well  as  the  luiiformity  of  the  laws  of  nature  during  the 
whole  palseontological  course  of  time,  and  by  implication,  the  non-oocur- 
rence  of  a  ''  blank  chaotic  gap  of  death  and  darkness"  at  the  creation  of 
Adam,  and  the  partialitv  of  the  Deluge. 

Such  are  the  scientinc  revelations  imparted  by  "  the  newest  of  the 
sciences"  to  the  "  old  theology,"  and  what  are  the  theological  problems 
started  for  solution  by  these  geological  discoveries  ?  Their  name  and 
number  is  legion.  Query  follows  hard  upon  the  heels  of  query.  Does 
Moses  determine  the  antiquity  of  the  earth,  or  the  length  of  the  "  day" 
in  the  record  of  creation,  or  not  ?  Was  Chaos  local  or  co^extensive 
with  the  globe  ?  Cotemporary  with  Adam,  or  with  the  oommenoement 
of  the  first  period  of  the  pre-adaroite  world  f  Does  the  reign  of  animal 
death  anterior  to  the  creation  of  Adam,  militate  against  the  dogma  that 
the  mortal  taste  of  that  forbidden  tree  brought  death  into  the  world  and 
all  our  woe,  or  not  ?  A  single  glance  will  convince  the  veriest  tyro 
either  in  geology  or  theology  that  each  question  presents  a  "  modus 
$)indice  dignus,*'  and  our  limits  will  not  admit  even  of  an  essay  towards 
their  solution.  "  The  facts  of  palseontology  must  be  accepted,"  is  the 
uncompromising  tone  of  the  geologist,  *'  and  leaves  us  now  no  ehoioe 
whatever." 

Is  there  any  court  of  appeal  then,  we  ask,  from  the  conclusions  of  the 
geologist  ?  certainly  not ;  so  long  as  he  restricts  himself  to  the  office  of 
interpreting  the  record  of  the  rocks,  we  accept  his  geological  Testimony. 
But  when  he  ventures  out  of  his  own  proper  walk^-trenches  upon  the 
sphere,  and  assumes  the  functions  of  the  philologist,  of  the  Mosaic  record, 
we  at  once  class  him  with  the  theologians,  such  as  Calvin,  Turretine^ 
Heidegger,  and  the  Doctors  of  Salamanca,  who  challenged  the  discoveries 
and  conclusions  of  Columbus  and  Copernicus,  and  reject  his  philological 
testimony. 

To  the  philologist  then  we  do  appeal ;  and  what  does  Philology  attest 
respecting  the  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  record  ?  The  comparative 
modernity  of  the  present  constitution  of  the  earth,  (dating  according  to 
the  received  chronology  about  6000  years  ago) — if  not  of  the  universe; 
the  introduction  of  death  posterior  to  the  fall ;  the  dominion  of  darkness, 
disorder,  and  Chaos,  prior  to  the  first  (literal)  day's  creation ;  the  crsa* 
tion  of  the  present  constitution  of  the  earth ;— terrestial  and  celestial^ 
vegetable,  animal,  and  rational^ — in  6  days  of  24  hours'  duration ;  and 
the  universality  of  the  Noachian  Deluge. 

Such  are  the  theological  conclusions  tendered  by  philology,  as  well  as 
the  "  Old  Theology,"  to  "the  newest  of  the  Sciences,"  and  the  worid  at 
large.  We  have  no  desire  to  conceal  the  fact  that  "  doctors  differ"  upon 
all  the  topics  claiming  discussion  in  connection  with  this  v€xatimmu9 
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fccw.  We  concede  at  once,  that  "  Yom,"  day,  the  turning-point  in.tha< 
dispute  between  the  Theologian  and  the  Geologist,  beara  the  interpre- 
tation of  an  *' indefinite  peric^"  of  time  in  Hebrew  Literature— in  every 
^"^guage,  indeed,  without  exception.  But  the  real  question  at  issue  is — 
and  we  wish  to  recal  the  attention  of  the  (iUsputants  to  the  fact, — what 
•ignificoHon  does  pkUoldgy  attach  to  *'  Yarn"  day,  in  the  first  Chapter  of 
Genesis  f  A  literal  day  of  24  hours'  duration.  On  this  point,  there 
is,  and  there  can  be  no  alternative.  It  is  hedged  round  by  the  definitions 
and  limitationg  of  *' evening  and  morning."  "  Day,"  the  name  affixed 
by  the  Creator  to  the  period  of  **  light,"  as  distinguished  from  •*  night," 
the  season  of  "  darkness,"  is  employed  in  the  same  (the  fifth)  verse  to 
designate  the  ''  first  day"  of  Creation ;  and  lastly,  an  irrefragable  argu« 
ment — the  Sabbath-day  is  declared,  in  the  fourth  commandment  of  the 
decalogue,  to  be  iwehronous  (if  we  may  be  allowed  to  coin  a  word  ex-^ 

C>e  of  "  equal  length,")  to  each  of  the  six  creative  days.  *'  In  six 
^  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is,. 
and  rested  the  seventh  day ;  wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  Sabbath  day 
and  hallowed  it"  (Exod.  xx.  11,  cf.  xxxi.  17.)  Such  is  the  view 
taken  by  the  author  of  the  second  work  at  the  head  of  the  present  article. 
But  as  his  scheme  of  reconciliation  demands  the  deposition  of  the  whole 
of  the  geologic  strata  of  the  earth  during  the  short  period  between  the 
creation  and  the  deluge,  ae  well  as  a  Deia  ex  machind,  ever  and  anon, 
to  drag  him  out  of  his  dilemmas,  e.g.  to  create  predaceous  animals  aflef 
the  occurrence  of  the  deluge,  &c,  it  roust  inevitably  sink  into  the  oblivion 
y^hich  has  already  befallen  similar  well  meant,  but  unsuccessful  attempts 
in  the  same  direction. 

By  what  legerdemain,  then,  did  the  geologist  intercalate  myriads  of 
years  between  the  evening  and  morning  of  the  six  creative  days  ?  Simply 
by  urging,  that  divines  asserted  that  Yom,  day,  meant  an  indefinite  period 
of  time  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  even  pointed  in  support  of  their 
conjecture  to  the  genetic  record  itself,  (ch.  ii.  4),  and  what  does  this 
evidence  amount  to  ?  Nothing  more  or  less  than  a  transparent  doul>le 
entendre — the  merest  child's  play  upon  a  single  word.  The  geologist 
puts  the  serious  question  to  the  divine.  Does  "  Yom,"  day,  denote  an 
"  indefinite  period"  of  time  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  ?  "  Such  a 
8enae,"— so  runs  the  usual  tenor  of  the  replies — "  is  fairly  to  be  collected 
from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ;"  not  only  so,  but  "Yom,"  day,  in  the  second 
chapter  of  Gendsia  embraces  the  whole  creative  period.  Now,  what  does 
this  prove  ?  First,  not  certainly  that  "  Yom,"  day,  does  not  signify  a 
civil  day  of  24  hours  duration  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  but  that 
it  is  employed  elsewhere  in  a  "  generic"  sense,  and  secondly,  if  the  usum 
^o^ttendi  in  the  second  chapter  prove  anything,  it  proves  too  much,  viz. 
tbat  one  day  is  equivalent  to  six  days.  But  the  fact  is,  as  any  Hebraist 
would  have  assured  the  geologist,  that  "  Beyom,"  "  in  the  day,"  is  used 
adverbially,  and  is  correctly  rendered  "  when"  in  our  English  translation* 
The  host  of  objections,  moreover,  to  which  the  hypothesis  is  liable,  renders 
it  wholly  untenable,  as  a  few  queries  will  readily  demonstrate.  If  '*  day" 
denotes  an  "  indefinite  period"  of  time,  v/hy  is  it  defined  by  *'  evening" 
and  "  morning  V  and  employed  as  isochronous  to  a  creative  day  ?     If 
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^e  sun  was  not  "  created"  until  the  fourth  day,  t.«.  period,  how  do  you 
account  for  the  existence  of  light,  and  the  alternation  of  day  and  ni^tl 
If  fishes  were  not  created  until  the  fifbh  day,  why  do  pelaeontolo^ts 
stumhle  upon  their  extinct  organisms  in  the  Palaeozoic  period  f  If  rep- 
tiles and  insects  were  not  called  into  existence  until  the  sixth  day,  what 
explanation  do  you  offer  of  the  discovery  of  their  fossils  imbedded  amongst 
the  Carbiniferous,  and  of  Radiata,  Articulata,  and  Mollusca  amongst  the 
Silurian  and  Devonian  formations  ?  If  the  Mammalia  created  on  the 
sixth  day  belonged  to  the  class  of  Herbivora  only,  how  do  you  ac- 
count for  the  fossiliferous  deposits  of  Camivora,  found  in  the  Tertiary 
fermation  ?     Quantum  iufflcit. 

The  long  pending  problem  thus  renuiins  in  statu  quo,  and  we  question 
rnneh  the  probability  of  its  satis&ctory  solution  on  any  other  principle 
ihan  that  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  viz.,  the  principle  in  accor* 
dance  with  which  the  popular  statements  of  sensational,  synonymous 
with  phenomenal  or  apparent  observation,  is  harmonised  with  the  rigid 
precision  of  the  conclusions  of  scientific  demonstration,  for  it  deserves  to 
Im  noted,  on  the  authority  of  the  most  recent  expositors  of  geological 
science,  that,  if  you  ignore  the  "  geological  scale"  of  harmonists,  in  ac 
eordance  with  which  they  arbitrarily  apportion  the  geological  system 
amongst  the  six  days, — ''  the  narrative  of  Genesis,  though  making  many 
exquisite  distinctions,  does  not  violate  the  ideas  of  causation,  of  classifica- 
tion, and  of  geological  series,  brought  out  by  the  very  latest  science,  in  a 
single  instance."  The  necessity  of  this  "  accommodation"  might  be  ren- 
dered tolerably  evident  by  a  reduetio  ad  absurdum,  for  when  we  consider 
that  notwithstanding  the  unmistakeable  revelation  of  the  creation,  man, 
though  invested  by  divine  right  with  the  lordship  of  this  fair  universe, 
has  degraded  himself  by  wallowing  in  the  mire-worship  of  even  the 
mineral  and  vegetable  as  well  as  the  animal  and  celestial  kingdom  of 
nature — ^that  the  Persian  prostrated  himself  before  the  lord  of  day — ^the 
Hindoo  and  the  Egyptian  before  an  onion  or  a  goose — the  Mahommedao 
before  a  black  stone, — and  the  Jew,  yes,  even  the  Jew,  with  the  divine 
title  of  universal  dominion  encircling  his  brow,  eat  the  dust  beneath  the 
feet  of  universal  nature — tell  us,  had  our  modem  philoBopheis  and  dis- 
ciples of  science  published  the  Genesis  of  the  Universe  (which  by  the  way» 
transcends  their  capacity,)  in  the  technicalities  of  scientific  phraseology, 
would  not  the  history  have  fallra,  like  the  inexplicable  jargon  of  "  un- 
known tongues"  upon  the  ear  of  the  childhood  of  humanity,  deepened 
their  ignorance,  and  strengthened  their  superstition  ?  Why,  had  they 
found  it  recorded  in  sacred  revelation  that  the  earth  spun  like  a  star,  in 
the  infinity  of  space,  would  they  not  have  lived  in  perpetual  terror  of 
being  burled  from  its  surface  ?  or  that  an  eccentric  comet  might  shiver 
their  kingdom  into  fragments  ?  Had  they  been  taught  that  our  planet 
unceasingly  revolved  as  an  obedient  satellite  round  the  central  sun  of  our 
system,  would  they  not  more  readily  have  made  their  salaam  before  the 
king  or  "  queen  of  heaven  V  or  in  fine,  had  they  been  taught  that  the 
Flora  and  Fauna  of  preceding  epochs  were  imbedded  in  the  floor  of  the 
earth  beneath  their  feet,  would  they  not  have  supplanted  their  idol 
"calves"  with  disentombed  mammoths  and  mastodons,  ietbyosaun, 
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megalosaun^  and  colossal  megatheriums ;  and  defeated  the  unmistakeahle 
design  of  the  revelation  of  the  creation,  viz.,  the  inculcation  of  the  doc- 
trine  of  Monotheism  as  well  as  the  presentation  of  an  antidote  against 
idolatry  and  polytheism. 

To  conclude :  we  trust  we  have  produced  evidence  from  "  The  Testi- 
mony of  the  Rocks/'  amply  sufficient  to  justify  the  severity  of  the  lan- 
guage m  which  we  have  characterised  it.  Our  author's  theory,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  based  on  the  veriest  assumption,  viz.,  that  the  history  of 
the  past  is  imparted  in  **  vision  to  humanity,"  an  assumption  contradic- 
tory  to  the  express  averments  of  Scripture,  pervaded  by  a  supreme  con- 
tempt for  the  results  of  philological  science,  and  introducing,  as  it  does^ 
an  arbitrary  principle  of  interpretation  into  the  incipient  science  of  her- 
meneutics,  fraught  therefore  with  the  most  dangerous  consequences  to 
the  interests  of  truth  and  Christianity. 

We  took  the  liberty  of  comparing  this  theory  to  a  series  of  dissolving 
tiews.  The  author,  we  do  not  once  hesitate  to  believe,  was  a  friend 
of  revelation ;  but  did  he  form  any  imagination  of  the  **  dissolving^ 
power  of  the  instrument  he  has  forged,  for  the  employment  of  the 
adversaries  of  sacred  revelation  ?  Apply  ''  the  prophetic  rule  of 
exposition"  to  the  interpretation  of  the  successive  chapters  of  the 
Pentateuch,  for  where  will  you  stop,  since  no  distinction  is  drawn 
between  its  introductory  and  concluding  portions?  And  must  we 
seriously  entertain  the  extravagant  idea  that  God  presented  the  an- 
tediluvian history  in  a  series  of  ''dramatic  representations"  to  the 
" fimcy  of  Mo8es,"^-that  he  " had  no  idea  of  time"  and  yet  distinctly 
relates  the  lives,  deaths,  and  ages  of  the  patriarchs  1  Can  we  confidently 
Mept  the  incidents  recorded,  e.  g.  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis,  as 
literal  transactions  ?  For  certainly  if  a  ''  panoramic  representation"  was 
deemed  requisite  to  qualify  Moses  for  describing  the  record  of  creation, 
t^farUori,  the  optical  vision  of  a  '*  facsimile"  of  Noah's  ark — the  structure 
and  dimensions  of  which  still  forms  the  theme  of  discussion,— could  only 
have  enabled  him  to  furnish  his  readers  with  its  numerous  details.  U 
^e  principle  is  to  be  depended  upon  at  all,  it  must  be  capable  of  general 
application.  Did  Adam  then  live  960  "  indefinite  periods"  of  time  ?  or 
may  not  the  facts  recorded  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis,  only  embody 
grand  spiritual  truths  *'  in  the  guise  of  apologue,  and  in  the  language  of 
mythic  poetry,  or  dramatic  action  ?"  It  is  needless  to  extend  similar 
questions,  occurring  as  they  will,  to  any  one  who  has  followed  the  course 
of  discussion.  But  why  should  not  the  sacred  penman  of  the  Old  as 
well  as  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  have  been  suffered  to  glean  their 
information  regarding  the  past  in  the  same  manner,  and  from  similar 
Bouites  as  civil  historians  }  And  accordingly  one  reason  (the  probability 
of  which  is  enhanced  by  the  "  document  hypothesis,")  generally  assigned 
for  the  extraordinary  length  of  the  lives  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs, 
has  been  that  the  knowledge  of  divine  revelation  might  be  transmitted 
from  Adtoa  to  Moses,  ♦.«.  from  the  traditionary  to  the  documentary  period, 
through  as  few  channels  as  possible.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  we  charge  this 
theory  with  contradicting  the  analogy  of  the  divine  policy  and  procedure. 
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9nd  InfriDging  the  economy  of  means^  ascribed  not  less  by  philoaophen 
than  by  divines,  to  the  Governor  of  the  universe. 

We  cannot  forbear,  on  casting  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  theories  of 
the  earth,  whose  wreck  strew  the  field  of  discussion  we  have  traversed, 
expressing  our  cordial  concurrence  with  the  sentiments  embodied  in  the 
**  Lectures  on  Education,"  delivered  in  the  Royal  Institution,  and  urging 
their  perusal  upon  those  disciples  of  science  who  have  lately,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  "  astronomical  discourses,"  "  debated  and  dogmatised 
with  all  the  pride  of  a  most  intolerable  assurance."  Had  instraction 
even  in  the  elements  of  the  physical  sciences  been  imparted  in  the 
stereotyped  course  of  education  hereditarily  pursued  since  the  reforma- 
tion in  our  universities  and  scholastic  institutions,  should  ever  Professor 
Faraday  have  imposed  upon  himself  the  invidious  task  of  incttlcatiag 
"sutpeniion  of  judgment,"  on  all  subjects  of  investigation,  upon  tba 
public  mind  of  the  19th  century  of  the  Christian  era,  as  he  does  in  the 
following  extract : — "  I  now  simply  express  my  strong  belief  that  that 

Soint  of  self-education  which  consists  in  teaching  the  mind  to  resist  its, 
esirea  and  inclinations,  until  they  are  proved  to  be  rii^,  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  all,  not  only  in  things  of  natural  philosophy,  but  in  every  de- 
partment of  daily  life."  Or  should  we,  and  such  as  we,  ever  and  anon 
feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  sweep  another  and  another  of  the  baseless 
^brics  into  oblivion  ?  It  is  utterly  indefensible  in  a  theologian,  and 
doubly  inexcusable  in  a  physicist,  to  yield  to  the  temptation,  but  "  ha- 
manum  est  errare."  While  therefore  we  reject  Hugh  Miller  as  a 
harmonist,  we  gladly  accord  him  the  high  rank  to  which  his  life's  labours 
entitle  him,  both  as  a  geologist  and  a  self-taught  man. 


Typee  of  Mankind:  or  Ethnological  Researches,  based  on  the  aneient 
Monuments  and  Craniee  of  Races,  and  upon  their  Natural  and  Geo- 
graphieal  History :  with  Contributions  from  Professor  Aoassiz.  By  J. 
C.  NoTT,  M.D.,  Mobile,  Alabama ;  and  Geo.  R.  Gliddon,  formerly 
United  States  Consul  at  Cairo.  Philadelphia :  Lippinoott,  Oiambo, 
&  Co.     London :  Tnibner  &  Co.     1852.     (Pp.  738,  folio.) 

The  Races  of  Men  :  A  Fragment.  By  Robert  Knox,  M.D.  London. 
1850. 

The  Unity  of  the  Human  Races.  By  Thomas  Smyth,  D.D.,  Charles* 
ton,  U.S.     Edinburgh.     1851. 

One  general  characteristic  of  error  is  extremeness.  This  has  been  ob. 
served  in  all  ages,  and  by  writers  sacred  and  pro&ne ; ''  medio  tutissioius 
ibis ;"  *'  incidit  in  Scyllum,"  &c. ;  and  the  wisest  of  men  :  "  Let  thina 
eyes  look  straight  on :  turn  not  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  lefl."  Mo* 
deration,  in  all  matters  of  mere  opinion,  is  the  truest  wisdom.  Truth 
upon  any  such  matters  may  generally  be  found  near  about  half-way 
between  the  extrenies. 

We  have  been  led  to  the  above  prosy  but  practical  reflections  by  re- 
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membering  the  views  which  have  prevailed  of  late  years  regarding  the 
position  of  man  in  the  scale  of  being.  Some  ten  years  ago  we  had  in 
the  **  Vestiges  of  Creation"  a  reproduction  and  popularization  of  the  views 
of  Oten  and  Lamarck^  that  all  organized  beings  are  one,  even  historically 
speaking ;  that  the  various  so  called  species  and  genera  have  no  true 
boundaries,  but  that  they  may  pass  and  have  passed  mto  each  other. 
This  is  the  one  extreme  upon  the  subject 

The  other  extreme  is  upheld  in  the  two  first  works  whose  titles  are 
at  the  head  of  this  notice.  They  have  for  their  object  to  prove  not  only 
that  species  are  eternally  distinct ;  but  that  they  are  much  more  nume- 
rous than  is  generally  supposed  ; — ^that  the  different  breeds  of  dogs,  for 
instance,  were  most  of  them  originally  different  species ; — and  particu. 
larly,  that  the  different  varieties  of  the  human  race  are  specifically  and 
radically  distinct^-— and  that,  therefore,  they  did  not  proceed  from  one 
pair. 

In  the  volume  entitled  ''  Types  of  Mankind^"  this  position  is  sought 
to  be  arrived  at  in  various  ways.  The  mode  in  which  Agassiz  arrives 
at  it  IB  by  means  of  his  theory  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  organ- 
isms. He  says: — "First,  either  mankind  originated  from  a  common 
stock,  and  all  the  different  races  with  their  peculiarities  in  their  present 
distribution  are  to  be  ascribed  to  subsequent  changes. — an  assumption 
for  which  there  is  no  evidence  whatever,  and  which  leads  at  once  to  the 
admission  that  the  diversity  among  animals  is  not  an  original  one,  nor 
their  distribution  determined  by  a  general  plan  established  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  creation.  Or,  secondly,  we  must  acknowledge  that  the 
diversity  among  animals  is  a  fact  determined  by  the  will  of  the  Creator^ 
and  their  geographical  distribution  part  of  the  general  plan  which  unites 
all  organissed  beings  into  one  great  organic  conception ;  whence  it  follows 
that  what  are  called  human  races,  down  to  their  specifications  as  nations, 
are  distinct  primordial  forms  of  the  type  of  man*' 

Agassis  is  doubtless  an  accomplished  palaeontologist^  but  his  reasoning 
i0  ofl^  not  particularly  close  nor  cogent.  He  evidently  regards  it  as  a 
palpable  absurdity^  which  requires  only  to  be  stated  in  order  to  be  re- 
jected, for  any  one  to  hold  **  that  the  diversity  among  animals  is  not  an 
original  one."  He  regards  this,  moreover,  as  identical  with  holding 
*'  Uiat  the  diversity  among  animals  is  a  fact  that  was  not  determined  by 
the  will  of  the  Creator  !'*  Most  people  hold,  and  see  no  difiiculty  in 
holding,  that  the  diversity  among  animals,  so  far  as  varieties  are  con- 
cerned, was  TWt  original,  and  yet  was  determined  by  the  will  of  the 
Creator.  They  hold  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  human  languages. 
And  certainly  Agassiz  himself  does  not  hold  that  aU  the  present  diversity 
among  animals  was  original.  He  doubtless  means  that  the  specifie  diffe- 
rences are  aboriginal,  which  is  denied  by  none  except  the  ''  Vestiges  of 
Creation"  school,  and  in  applying  this  to  show  the  aboriginal  diffei-ences 
of  the  various  human  races,  he  begs  the  unproved  question,  that  these 
races  are  specifically  distinct.  His  analogy  as  to  the  geographical  distri. 
botion  of  the  various  species  of  animals,  and  their  allocation  originallv  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  leads  him  far  beyond  what  it  has  any  right 
to  do.    He  finds  that  there  has  been  an  original  distribution  of  the  lower 
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apimalg  over  the  earthy  (he  thinks  there  are  ei|^t  pnocipal  oebtiee  of 
heing,  and  forty  minor  divisions),  and  he  therefore  a^ias  that  so  it  must 
have  been  with  man !  Every  one  aoes  that  there  is  here  not  only  no 
n^ecessary  sequency,  but  (if  man  has  characters  widely  distinguiaUng  him 
from  other  animals)  no  force  in  the  analogy. 

But  we  proceed,  as  our  object  is  merely  to  point  out  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  the  works  before  us^  not  to  discuss  the  subject-matter  of 
them. 

The  stupendo^us  work  "  Types  of  Mankind,"  seems  to  be  mi^nly  a 
collection  and  republication  of  essays  on  different  parts  of  the  subject  by 
Nott  and  Gliddon.  There  is,  consequently,  a  vast  deal  of  repetition. 
Besides  the  essay  by  Agassiz  on  the  geographical  distribution  of  animals, 
including  man,  there  are,  inter  alia,  essays  or  chsptexs  on  many  of.  the 
different  so  called  human  races,  one  on  Hybridity,  in  which  (like  the 
Irishman  who,  thinking  it  impossible  to  prove  too  much,  demonstrated 
to  the  judge's  satis&ction,  first,  that  the  gridiron  was  broken  when  he 
bprxowed  it,  and  secondly,  that  he  never  borrowed  it  at  all,)  an  attonpt 
is  xnade  to  prove  both  that  hybrids  among  the  lower  animals  are  fer- 
tile«  and  that  the  mixed  of&pring  of  different  human  races  are  not  so. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  anatomy  in  the  book> — the  tendency  of  which 
is  to  show  that  the  osteology  of  the  white  races  is  utterly  unlike  thatof 
any  animal  in  creation  ;  while  a  comparison  of  their  internal  structure. 
shows  the  Negro  and  the  Orang-outang  to  be  as  like  as  two  peaa, — **  es- 
pecially the  Nigger." 

There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  theology,  in  which  it  is  first  shown  that- 
Scripture  is  uoworthy  of  attention  on  such  a  subject,  and  then  that  it 
bears  out  the  doctrine  of  aboriginal  differences  among  mankind.  The: 
i^anner  in  which  this  last  assertion  is  attempted  to  be  proved*  is  by  ar- 
guing that  the  record  of  the  origin  of  man  in  Genesis  is  merdy  the  reooidi 
of  the  origin  of  Jewish  or  Hebrew  man  ;  and  that  of  the  orif^  of  any 
opier  of  the  human  families  Saipture  says  nothing*  Noah  and  his  sons 
were  thus  the  ancestors  only  of  the  Jewish  and  Chaldean  races.  But. 
the  general  plan  followed  in  the  volume,  when  speaking  of  Scripture^ 
particularly  in  the  essays  of  Nott  and  Gliddon,  is  to  treat  it  with  oon- 
tempt  and  insult.  Many  of  their  sneers  at  the  Bible  are  aa  low  and 
ribald  as  those  of  Tom  Paine^  and  plainly  show  the  animu8  by  which  the 
writers  are  influencedi  while  they  produce  mingled  pain  and  indignation 
in  the  mind  of  any  honest  reader.  We  will  not  pollute  our  pages  with 
the  worst  specimens  of  blasphemy.  In  treating  of  Old  Teetament  his* 
tory,  they  speak  of  Jehovidij  not  as  the  Supreme  Being*  but  as  some 
J,ewish.  idol.  This  is  the  way  they,  write  the  holy  name ;  ''  There  be 
built  an  altar  to  leHOuah,"  &c  (P.  113  eipasnm).  Again:  "  Jeoahi 
rebelled  against  leHOuah's  command,  *  Go  to  Nineveh,'  and*  thersfoi^ 
encountered  the  fate  from  which  Perseus  delivered  An4romedar-4hat  of' 
deglutition  by  a  great  fish.  .  .  .  Jonah  took  his  passafs  and  paid  the 
fm  on  an  obedient  voyage  from  Joppa  to  Nine^eh^  for  compliance  with 
the  Tetiagrammaton's  bi^heets,  but  he  spitefully  rose  up/  to  flsetiurte 
Tarshiih/'  (P-  477)..  The  bona  fidet  of  men  who  cap  sa  write  flMUt 
be  viowed  with  considemble  suspicion. 
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In  regard  to  the  main  object  of  the  book,  to  show  that  the  varioue 
human  ^milies  are  aboriginallj  diBtinct>  the  assertions  of  the  writers  are 
strong  and  unhesitating,  if  their  arguments  are  not  always  eogent.  "  One 
or  two  generations  of  domestic  culture  (they  say)  effect  all  the  improve* 
roent  of  which  Negro  organization  is  capable."  (P.  260).  "  To  one  who 
has  lived  among  American  Indians,  it  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  civilizing 
them.  You  might  as  well  attempt  to  change  the  nature  of  the  buffalo. 
(P.  169)«  "  The  horse,  the  ass,  the  zebra,  and  the  quagga,  are  distinct 
species ;  and  so  with  the  Jew,  the  Teuton,  the  Sclavonian,  the  Mongol, 
the  Australian,  the  Coast  Negro,  the  Hottentot,"  &c. 

From  a  human  skeleton  found  a  yani  or  two  below  the  surface  of  the 
alluvial  banks  of  the  Mississippi  (in  all  probability  buried  there  by  human 
hands),  they  conclude  that  men  have  inhabited  the  earth  for  at  least 
57,600  yean !  the  time  alleged  to  be  necessary  for  the  deposition  of  the 
Boperinoumbent  alluvium. 

The  doctrines  in  question  have  not  as  yet  had  much  influence  in  this 
country  ;^-here  it  is  rather  the  opposite  extreme  that  has  arisen— the 
theories  of  "  Vestiges" — that  all  organized  life  is  one,  not  only  transcenden- 
tally,  but  by  actual  metamorphosis  or  development;  but  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  it  would  appear  that  the  most  fashionable  physiology  among 
sceptical  philosq[>hen,  is  that  which  holds  the  aboriginality  and  perman. 
ence  of  the  different  human  races.  Why  that  should  be  the  form  which 
scepticism  t4kes  there,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see.  The  wish  is  doubtless 
&ther  to  the  thought.  Among  a  people,  one  of  whose  "  domestic  insti- 
tutions" it  is  to  treat  their  dark-skinned  fellow-men  like  their  horses  and 
their  oxen,  it  must  be  a  mighty  comfort  to  them  if  they  can  persuade 
themselves  that  they  and  their  slaves  are  different  species  of  animals. 

In  the  second  book,  however,  at  the  head  of  this  notice,  **  Races  of 
Men,"  by  our  well-known  former  fellow  townsman,  Dr  Knox,  we 
have  a  Britidi  work  of  a  similar  tendency.  We  cannot,  of  course,  sus. 
peel  similar  motives  here.  The  only  animus  which  he  lets  out  is  a  rabid 
hatred  of  the  "Norman  aristocracy,"  whom  he  nsgards  as  a  different 
spedes  from  the  plodding  and  industrious  Saxon  population^  of  the 
country  ;  and  a  similar  hatred  of  Celts  and  Celtic  feelings ;  the  Celts  he 
also  regsffds  as  a  third  distinct  species,  and  as  naturally  and  unchange* 
ably  disposed  to  a  monarchical  and  despotic  form  of  government,  while 
he  amounees  himself  to  be  a  Saxon  and  a  republican,  as  he  declares  every 
Saxon  naturally  to  be.  He  says :  "  In  Britain  there  have  been,  from 
the  earliest  recorded  times,  three  distinct  races  of  men.  These  races  are 
the  Celtic,  Saxon>  and  Belgian  or  Flemish.  They  inhabited,  in  the 
zemotest 'period,  different  parts  of  the  country,  as  they  still  do, — A-om  a 
p^od,  in  fact,  beyond  the  historical  era.  I  cannot  nnd  any  era  in  his- 
tory vrhim  the  Celtic  races  occupied  the  Loi^ands  of  Scotland  ;  I  believe 
this  theory  to  be  completely  erroneous,— a  dream,  a'  fable.  The  story' 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  England  is  a  very  pretty  story,  true 
eiiMigh  as  regards  that  horde  and  that  date,  but  altogether  false  if  it  be 
pmended  that  this  was  the  first  advent  of  the  Scandinavian  int6  Britain. 
Agun,  it  was  not  the  barbariaa  Celt  whom  Cessar  met  in  Keiit ;  nor 
did  he  meet  the  Oermans  QSaxons  ?^  whom  he  knew  well ;  he  met  tho 
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Fleminffi,  deeply  iotenningled  with  the  Phodnieiant."  (Pp.  i3«  14). 
'The  Flemings,  Belgians,  and  Normans,  he  somehow  regards  aa  the  same 
people.  William  the  Conqueror  enslaved  Saxon  England  to  this  day. 
Its  other  evil  element  is  the  presence  of  the  Celts  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  and  in  Ireland*  Races  never  change  either  their  abodes  or  their 
chamcter.  The  Celts  ought  either  to  be  extirpated  or  to  be  allowed  to 
govern  themselves.  For  there  will  never  be  concord  in  Britain  while 
there  are  three  distinct  races  professedly  under  one  government. 

The  book  is  certainly  an  amusing  one  from  its  thoroagh«-goiiig  charac- 
ter. He  exceeds  the  Philadelphians  in  upholding  the  disUnctneas  of  the 
Saxon,  not  only  in  respect  of  the  Negro,  but  of  the  Celt,  the  Norman, 
and  all  q-eation.  "  Bv  intermarriage  an  individual  is  produced,  inter- 
mediate generally,  and  partaking  of  each  parent ;  but  this  Mulatto  is  a 
monstrosity  of  nature — there  is  no  place  for  such  a  family ;  no  sueh  me 
exists  on  the  earth,  however  closely  affiliated  the  parents  may  be.  Since 
the  earliest  recorded  times,  such  mixtures  have  always  failed ;  with  Celt 
an4  Saxon  it  is  the  same  as  with  Hottentot  and  Saxon !"  (P.  88). 

Another  thing  in  which  he  goes  ahead  of  the  Yankees  is  in  the  theoiy 
that  the  various  races  of  men  were  not  only  originally  distributed  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  but  that  they  cannot  successfully  change 
their  original  habitats.  All  colonization  he  regards  as  v^in,  contrary  to 
f be  laws  of  nature,  and  likely  to  prove  a  failure.  This  militates  against 
the  Yankees  themselves,  and,  therefore,  is  a  theory  which  they  are  not 
likely  to  adopt.  He  seems  inclined  to  believe  that  the  occupation  of 
North  America  by  a  Saxon  or  Celtic  population  will  ultimately  prove  a 
failure.  '*  Year  after  year,  the  best  blood  of  England  and  Irdand  is 
poured  into  the  great  American  colony,  to  leaven  and  uphold  it.  Whilst 
this  goes  on,  no  statistics  of  population  in  America  are  worthy  a  mo- 
ment's considoration.  But  when  this  stream  shall  stop,  when  the  colony 
comes  to  be  thrown  on  its  own  resources,  then  will  come  the  time  to 
calculate  the  probable  result  of  this  great  experiment  on  man.  All  pre> 
vious  ones  of  this  nature  have  failed ;  why  should  this  succeed  ?  Alrmy 
I  imagine  I  can  perceive  in  the  early  loss  of  the  subcutaneous  adipose 
cushion  which  marks  the  Saxon  and  Celtic  American,  proofs  of  a  dimate 
telling  against  the  very  principle  of  life, — against  the  very  emblem  of 
youth,  and  marking  with  a  premature  appearance  of  age  the  race  whose 
sojourn  in  any  land  can  never  be  eternal  under  circumstances  striking  at 
the  essence  oi  life  itself.  Symptoms  of  a  premature  decay,  as  the  early 
loss  of  teeth,  have  a  similar  signification ; — the  colonization,  then,  of 
Noi-them  America  by  Celt  or  Saxon  is  a  problem,  whose  sucoeM  csnnot 
be  foretold^  cannot  reasonably  be  beheved.  All  such  eaqNriments  have 
.  hitherto  foiled."  (Pp.  142,  143). 

Knox  in  short  is  a  thorough-goer.  He  believes  in  the  most  liteial 
sense  that  '*  that  which  is  is  that  whidi  shall  be,  and  that  there  is  not 
(and  cannot  be)  anything  new  under  the  sun."  He  does  not  believe, 
for  instance,  that  the  Jews  ever  occupied  as  owners  the  land  of  Csassn, 
— ^merely  that  they  sojourned  in  it,  as  they  do  in  all  lands  at  the  ^/mkA 
^y,  fHe  believes  (as  we  have  seen)  that  Celts,  SaxciaSi  and  Nonnsoff 
(whom  he  also  calls  Flemish  or  Belgians),   occupied  aboriginally  the 
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British  lales,  and  the  same  districts  of  them  respectively  that  they  do  «t 
present  He  holds  that ''  race"  is  everything,  in  manners,  morals,  poli- 
tic8>  and  religion  ;  all  these  being  entirely  moidified  according  to  the  race 
in  which  they  are  found.  Thus  he  believes  that  every  Celt  is  naturally 
a  Papist  and  an  autocrat,  i&nd  that  where  Protestantism  is  professed^  it 
is  something  very  different  from  the  Protestantism  of  the  Saxon,  which, 
with  democracy,  he  believes  to  be  the  natural  creed  of  the  latter.  His 
recipe  for  the  amelioration  of  the  world  is  to  make  the  divisions  of  na- 
tions follow  the  divisions  of  race.  No  two  races  can  coalesce  or  agree  in 
one  government  Therefore  each  should  be  allowed  to  select  its  own 
Ibnn. 

'  The  book  in  short  is  unintentionally  a  kind  of  redu^o  ad  abeurdum 
of  the  doctrine  of  distinct  races  of  men  ;  yet,  with  all  its  extravagance, 
it  is  an  exceedingly  readable  book,  many  of  the  chapters  (as  that  on  the 
Cdtic  mee)  being  written,  though  in  a  loose  style,  with  great  power  of 
expression  and  earnestness  of  thought. 

Dr  Smyth's  work  had  been  called  forth  by  some  of  the  early  essays  of 
Nott,  Gliddon,  and  Agassiz.  It  is  an  admirable  compendium  of  the 
good  grounds  we  have,  from  reason,  Scripture,  history,  observation,  and 
analogy,  of  the  descent  of  the  human  race  from  one  stock.  The  chief 
objection  to  its  readability  is,  that  it  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  quo- 
tations— from  Prichard,  Latham,  Lyell,  Cuvier,  and  others,  who  advo. 
cated  the  original  unity  of  mankind.  This  gives  it  somewhat  of  an 
unconnected  feel.  But  we  would  warmly  recommend  it  to  genei-al  per- 
usal. The  time  is  coming  when  it  nmy  be  needed.  The  **  Vestiges" 
theory  has  been  for  the  time  demolished.  This  other,  the  opposite  error, 
may  next  be  set  up ; — perhaps  by  those  who  might  find  it  their  interest 
to  represent  Negros,  or  Hindoos,  or  Chinese  as  of  a  different  species  from 
ourselves, — perhaps  by  those  who  would  wish  to  attack  Scriptm'e  and 
Christianity, — perhaps  by  sincere  speculatists.  At  all  events,  it  is  a 
subject  which  may  soon  be  agitated,  and  the  agitation  of  which  would 
agitate  the  faith  and  practice  (missionary  or  other)  of  the  Christian 
world.  It  is  well  to  be  prepared ;  and  Dr  Smyth's  book  affords  ^e 
preparation. 


CHRIST  AND  HIS  LAMBS.^ 

Thi  greatest  Teacher  in  ^he  world,  thought  it  an  important  part  of  his 
mission  to  deliver  into  faithful  hands,  the  charge  which  forms  the  subject 
of  this  little  book.  If  the  adoption  of  such  a  theme  of  exposition  ne^ed 
justification,  it  might  be  easily  found  in  the  fact  that  we  have  stated, 
coupled  with  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the  charge  was  de. 
livered — with  the  time  selected  for  it— and  with  the  interest  which  the 
Savk>ur  had  so  finequently  before  expressed  in  the  wel&re  of  the  Httle 
ones,,  here  called  ''  His  Lambs." 

*  Christ  snd  His  Lambe.    By  the  Rev.  Colin  MKhilloch,  Montrose.    Edinbar^ : 
YloodI*  &  totUao.    1867. 
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Wimr  w»  find  a  maa  like  the  author  of  this  Kttle  voiume  tAing  up 
nl^>a  subject,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  call  it  condeMSentioii.  That 
he  18  equd  to  what  the  world  may  be  pleased  to  regard  as  higher  tarfcs, 
—the  pattQo  mnjort  of  literature,  or  controversy,  or  exposition,— there 
can  be  no  doubt.  But  he  has  proved  that  he  is  not  the  man  to  regard  it 
as  a  labour  unworthy  of  any  amount  of  talent,  to  imitate  the  comniaad- 
ing  intellect  whose  word  first  called  the  world  into  existence,  and  then 
taught  the  world  (afler  its  worst  disaster)  the  way  of  life. 

But  it  is  needless  to  deny  that  something  beyond  the  average  of  ex- 
ecution that  is  ordinarily  brought  to  bear  upon  such  tasks,  is  expected 
where  something  like  an  interest  is  expected  on  their  behalf.  Accor- 
dingly, Mr  M'Culloch  has  exerted  his  vigorous  powers,  in  order,  so  far 
as  the  case  admits  of,  not  alone  to  illustrate,  but  (to  use  Johnsonian 
language). to  iUuminate  his  subject. 

Our  principal  business  is,  not  to  enlarge  panegyric,  nor  to  take  excep* 
tion, — the  special  aims  and  ends  of  criticism,  according  to  prescribed 
usage  it  would  appear—- but  to  justify  what  we  have  stated,  by  prools, 
than  which  none  can  be  better  than  those  supplied  by  the  book  itmii 
We  may  observe^  by  the  way,  that  exception  is  as  difficult  to  take^  as 
praise  is  needless  to  amplify,  on  this  occasion. 

Let  us  now  exemplify.  Here  is,  as  we  conceive,  a  picture^  boldly 
and  d^icately  executed,— where  due  delicacy  was,  to  say  the  least,  diffi* 
oult,  if  to  be  expected  at  all,  from  ordinary  hands:-— 

^*The  helplessness  of  his  lambs  still,  m  His  risen  state,  engages  the 
Saviom'^B  thoughts.  He  provides  for  their  sustenance  and  protection  with 
the  utmost  care.  He  lays  them  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Churdi,  and  drswB 
around  them  the  Churches  anna.  Some  may  hastily  deem  this  gnaidiansbm 
a  weak  and  inefficient  one.  Does  not  the  Church  herself  need  to  be  defcnded, 
and  how  then  shall  her  weakness  ever  prove  to  others  a  defence?  How 
shall  the  arm  of  her  feebleness  ward  off^  from  the  tender  lambs  of  Christ,  the 
dao^Ts  which  thicken  upon  them  at  each  step,  and  put  their  life  in  contin- 
ual jeopardy  ? 

**  As  well  might  we  say,  that  it  was  a  weak  protection  which  God  pro- 
vided for  our  infency,  when  He  laid  us  then  upon  a  woman^  breast.  Tet  do 
we  all  look  back  with  pious  thankfulness  to  the  sacredness  of  the  sanctusty 
which  our  infant  life  obtained  shelter  in.  Nothing  could  have  been  moie 
fitted  to  fester  our  tender  strength,  and  to  make  our  young  life  blossom  «id 
bud  forth  in  beauty,  than  the  holy,  hopeAil,  prayerful  love  of  asoodmother. 
Nothing  earthly  could  have  formed  a  more  imoregnable  bulwark  of  defence. 
In  thus  appealing  to  the  holy  sympathies  whicSi  encompassed  the  tender  be- 
ginnings of  our  earthly  life,  God  provided  in  this  feeble  and  delicate  woman, 
a  mightier  defence  than  could  have  been  furnished  by  all  the  strength  of 
kings  and  their  armed  guards.  So  in  appealing  to  the  svmpathies  of  tlw 
Church  in  behalf  of  the  tender  and  helpless  lambs  of  His  flock,  Jesus  pro^ 
vides  a  protective  and  upraising  power,  amply  sufficient  to  insure  their  futuie 
welfare.  If  their  welfare  is  not  secured,  then  ought  we  to  search  and  see 
whether  the  Church  is  not  falling  of  those  graces  wnich  ought  to  characterise 
the  snouse  of  the  Holy  Jesus. 

'^  But  the  epilation  is  generally  and  properiy  regarded  also  as  one  t^  en- 
dearment. It  IS  the  exponent  of  a  most  tender  feeling  of  resard  and  affeetioD 
in  the  bosom  of  Christ.  With  usj  possibly  enough,  woros  msy.  nseaD  Mh 
thhig.    The  use  of  words,  said  a  sarcastic  diplomatist  once,  is  to  conoesl 
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ono*fl  dioodite*    Tenns  of  endearment  tobs/  dtop  from  the  tongoe  at  evMy 
ripple  on  Uie  eai£K»  of  our  affections,  and  in  effect  mean  nothing.    Butt 
with  Christy  woids  mean  things.    They  are  the  imagery  of  actual  thought 
-^e  t^^pee  and  sims  of  a  life  ao  real  and  true^  that  there  la  no  room  in  it 
for  &laities  of  any  Kind  or  d^^ree.    *  Lambs  V    The  appellation  sprinn  up 
out  of  the  profbunder  deeps  of  a  soul  that  was  used  to  great  loves.     We  are 
taught  in  Scripture,  that  the  Uunbs  are  carried  in  wis  Good-  Shepherd's 
bosom.    When  He  therefore  Himself  uses  the  term,  we  muat  not  deem  it  # 
mere  form  of  speedi,  or  a  mere  oonyentional  phrase,  but  the  true  index  of  a. 
^[reat,  carsfuL  everlasting  love.    With  this  plummet  we  can  reach  far  down . 
mto  the  depths  of  the  Saviour's  bosom.     If  the  terms  i;uKd  by  Jeeus  fail  to 
convey  what  He  means,  it  is  not  because  they  express  too  mudi,  but  because; 
they  express  too  little.    The  most  expressive  speech  in  use  among  men, 
can  never,  by  the  most  skilful  master,  be  made  to  express  the  greatness  ol  a 
death  like  Christ'a— of  a  life  like  Christ'a--of  a  love  like  Christ's.    Human 
language  ia  too  small  an  instrument  with  which  to  take  up  so  great-.a  things 
Wars  we  to  attempt  to  body  forth  the  infinite  thoughts  of  God  in  the  iaii- 
gnage  of  men,  it  would  be  like  an  attempt  to  take  up  the  sea  in.  the  hoUow' 
of  our  hand.    God,  and  God  only,  can  do  that  in  the  hollow  of  His* 

"  \Fe  ought  therefore  to  give  ftill  scope  to  the  appellation.  When  Christ  '. 
caUs  them  His  Lambt,  He  in  fact  introduces  them  to  us  as  the  objects  of 
His  fondest  endearment.  They  stand  revealed  to  us  an  element  so  ftkll-of 
gloiy,  and  in  the  roseate  colours  of  such  a  love,  that  we  must  deal  with  them- 
ivith  infinite  tenderness,  ,as  if  all  heayen  were  looking  on.  If  we  toYieh  theia> 
rpBchly,  we  touch  the  apple  of  hi^  eye.  If  we  approach  them  in  fai^  t». 
deal  kindly  by  them  for  His^e,  His  heart  .cannot  resist  the  impulses^f. 
its  teiiderest  sentiment.  We  thereby  carry  ourselves  forward  into  the  very 
sunshine  of  His  face.  We  attach  ourselves  to  the  luminous  progress  of  His^ 
splendid  destiny.  We  draw  for  ever  around  us  the  everlastliig  arms  of  His 
— ',  sacrsd  love,  and  of  His  most  mighty  power." 


The  chapter  entitled.  "  Claim  of  Ownership/'  sums  up  a  ve^y  afifee-^ 
tiona^  repreientatipa  of  Christ's  interest  in  '^  His  Laobsi"  with  thi« 
strictly  scriptural^  and  at  the  same  time  picturesque  descriptive  r' — 


'^  Jliil  UUt  awwed  rekUioruMp^fiakerniwre^  rweah  to  the  eye  of  faith  a  sure 
oMd  impr^gmble  dtfenee^  hedging  them  in  round  about.  My  Lambs  I  Christ's 
'  m^  is  their  true  safe-conduct  through  the  numerous  hostile  powers  of  thn. 
world — the  surest  sanctuary  in  all  moments  of  danger — the  truest  taUaman, 
to  bring  around  them  in  time  of  need,  troops  of  powerful  guardians.  Once, 
they  are  embraced  vrithin  the  relationship  imphed  in  *  my*  and  they  have, 
angels  to  keep  watch  and  ward  for  their  weal :  in  heaven^  their  angels  do 
always  behold  the  face  of  God.  The  highest  angels — those  nearest  God, 
and  able  to  gaze  upon  the  cloudless  ^lory  of  His  face,  hasten  to  encamp 
round  about  these  Mittle  ones*  of  Chnst,  and  to  deliver  them  in  the  time  of 
trouble.  Paients  need  not  tbei^efore  be  greatly  cast  down  as  they  gaze  on- 
ward to  the  dismal  arrav  of  evils  which  are  coming  on,  like  armed  men,  to 
attack  their  children— :the  sicknesses  which  lie  in  wait  for  them  at  each. step, 
the  snares,  the  pitfalls,  the  precipices^  and  all  the  baneful  sce^ies  through 
which  their  young  (rmk  life  at  such  infinite  hazard  n^ust  pass  on.  This, 
little  word  *  my,*  which  Christ  has  uttered,  protects  them.  It  would  bring 
around  them  twelve  legions  of  angels,  rather  than  that  a  hair  of  their  head! 
should  perish. 

^  Besides,  it  makes  them  citizens  of  no  mean  city.  Here  on  earth,  it  is 
tme,  they  are  stranger^bnt  th^  possess  the  ngfiip  of  h^venly  cituseni^p ; 
aud  these  hedge  them  about  with  so  divine  a  guard, .  that  at  whatever  dia-. 
tance  from  their  own  country,  they  walk  in  safety.    Let  but  any  one  do 
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tlxem^  wroDff,  and  all  heaven  is  stirred.  An  injuiy  to  them  is  a  sacrilegious 
insult  to  the  nol^  Miyesty  of  Heaven.  A  citizen  of  our  own  coantry  may 
travel  unnoticed  in  distant  lands ;  in  outward  appearance  he  may  seem  d^ 
serving  of  no  conaderation ;  if  let  alone,  nothing  occurs  to  disturb  the  even 
current  of  events;  but  let  once  a  wron^  be  done  to  him — ^let  his  liberty  be 
violated,  his  person  seised,  his  honour  injured,  and  then  will  be  seen  the 
force  he  i?  armed  with,  and  wherein  his  great  strength  lies.  Not  his  own 
voice — ^not  his  own  feeble  arm,  could  ever  have  reached  his  oppressor,  or 
broken  the  fetters  of  his  captivity.  But  the  wron^  in  his  person  insults 
the  majesty  of  his  country.  It  sends  an  electric  shock  to  wake  the 
Numbering  might  of  England ;  and  though  his  own  voice  is  not  strong 
enough  to  be  heard  outside  his  cell,  a  voice  of  thunder  Is  lifted  in  his  de- 
fence, at  the  sound  of  which  the  captive's  fetters  fall  from  his  arms,  and  his 
wrongs  are  all  redressed.  As  our  country  thus,  as  it  were,  stirs  her  mighty 
8tt«ngth  in  defence  even  of  the  weakest  and  meanest  of  her  children,  and 
sends  her  terrible  messengers  of  wrath  across  the  deep,  if  but  a  hair  of  their 
head  is  injured,  so,  to  compare  great  things  with  small.  Heaven  holds  all  its 
infinite  forces  in  readiness  to  protect  these  lambs  of  Christ.  Let  but  an 
enemy  threaten  them  with  inanilt ;  let  but  a  danger  loom  in  the  distance, 
and  the  quicker  sympathies  of  heaven  and  its  mightier  forces  are  at  hand,  to 
fbnoe  and  shelter  them  from  the  touch  of  evil. 

^  Had  we  fiuth  thus  to  aceept  them  from  Christ's  hand,  and  to  reoognin 
in  the  common  habit  of  our  domestic  and  Sabbath  School  activities,  their 
dear  rdationship  to  the  Saviour,  what  a  consecration  would  it  impart  to  our 
labours  ?  What  an  elevation  of  purpose  would  then  characterise  our  teach- 
ings! What  an  eneig^and  confidence  our  intercessions  in  their  behalf! 
With  what  a  holy  readmess  would  we  all  respond  to  the  Chief  Shepherd's 
diai^ge,  *  Pebd  mt  Lavbs  !'* 

The ''  Children's  Bread"  is  throughout  extremely  good,  and  bespeaks  the 
egqperience  of  the  PastoTi  and  the  assiduous  industry  of  the  Sunday 
Sdiool  TeacheTt  in  a  style  and  manner  worthy  of  all  commendation. 

We  go  on,  however,  to  a  brief  selection  from  a  chapter  which  must 
conimax^  the  particular  attention  of  parents,  of  mothers  especially«  and 
which  we  had  conceived  to  be  of  somewhat  dieficient  materials.  We 
had  read  of  "  Women  Ministering  to  Christ ;"  we  had  remembered 
John  Bunyaa's  exquisite  illustrations  of  that  scriptural  testimony  to  the 
sex ;  we  hui  not  foi^gotten,  as  who  could,  the  sisterhood  of  the  house  on 
the  hill,  or  Christian's  pilgrimage,  and  the  good  works  of  the  true-hearted 
atid  loving  Hercy ;  and  we  hml  not  forgotten  the  all  but  forgotten  lines 
of  a  modem  Poet— 

^  Not  she  with  traitorous  kiss  her  Saviour  stung, 
Not  she  denied  him  with  blaspheming  tongue, 
She,  while  Apostles  shrunk,  could  danger  raave ; 
Last  at  his  Cross,  and  earliest  at  his  Gmve." 

All  this  we  had  remembered^  or  not  forgotten,  on  behalf  of  woman ; 
but  woman's  companions  in  tenderness,  **  The  Lambs  of  Christ,"  we 
had  nearly  forgotten  as  her  companions  in  assiduity,  to  the  ministers 
of  Christ,  when  Mr  M'Culloch  brought  us  back  to  recollection  Ynj  the 
best  chapter  in  all  his  book — that  entitled,  the  **  Childrai  Ministenng  to 
Christ." 

,  ^<  It  seems  remarkable,  that  the  inquired  penman  of  the  eighth  pM^ 
ungues  out  the  veiy  youngest  oluldren  as  one  of  God*s  grand  ordinaooes  m 
strength.    *  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  liast  thou  ordained 
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streiig;th,  because  of  thine  enemies,  that  thou  mightest  still  the  enenjiy  ancl 
the  avenger/  What  seems  to.us  the  weakest  thing  in  uatnre^  liable  ta  perish 
at  every  chill  breath  of  air,  or  at  the  most  trivial  mischance  that  happena, 
is  yet  one  of  the  strong  things  of  God — the  depositary  of  the  strength  of  God 
—His  powerful  agency  for  the  revelation  of  His  arm  and  the  glorification  of 
His  name.  More  memorable  still,  that  this  object  should  have  arrested  the 
attention  of  the  inspired  psalmist,  at  the  moment  he  was  surveying  the  most, 
magnificent  scenes  of  nature.  He  was  contemplating  the  glory  and  good- 
lincss  of  this  fair  earth  and  the  starry  heavens  ovemead.  He  was  pene-; 
trated  with  a  sense  of  the  inefiPable  splendours  of  the  firmament,  when,  with, 
sndden  and  unexpected  abruptness,  he  points  to  the  little  babe  at  its  mother  a. 
breast,  as  the  most  wonderful  featura  of  the  whole  scene.  He  views  tlie 
material  universe  with  the  raptures  of  a  poet ;  but  the  whole  magnificent. 
&bric  he  regards,  at  the  same  time,  as  nottiing  more  than  the  frame  to  that 
little  picture — the  setting  for  that  little  pearl  of  great  price.  What  is  man, 
that  God  should  count  him  worthy  of  these  costly  surroundings  ? 

'^  It  18  an  unworthy  and  narrow  view  to  suppose,  that  all  wnich  is  meant 
here,  is,  that  the  infantas  mouth,  and  the  nursing  breast  of  the  mother,  are 
sufiicient  to  put  to  shame  and  sUence  all  the  atheists*  cavils  for  ever.  The. 
mouth  is  referred  to  as  the  oigan  of  speech.  Within,  and  deep  in.  the  holy, 
sanctuary  of  that  little  suckllng*s  being,  there  are  truths  more  valuable  than 
the  stars  of  heaven.  The  mouth  is  the  organ  of  a  living  thing,  so  great  and 
noble  that  all  the  glories  of  the  material  universe,  pale  before  its  splendour . 
—a  thing  deathless,  imperishable,  God-like.  Were  that  little  babe  suddenly, 
to  get  power  to  declare  the  deep  things  that  are  in  it,  we  would  then  under- 
stand the  truth  expressed  in  tlie  assurance,  that  out  of  that  little  mouth 
God  has  ordained  strength.  And  many  a  babe  gets  this  power  when  but  a. 
few  hours  old.  Manv  a  babe  falls  asleep  and  awakes  in  the  aim  of  Jesus 
in  another  world.  1  hen  the  mouth  utters  the  deep  thoughts  that  were 
hitherto  sealed  up.  The  beautiful  fresh  volume  is  opened,  and  found  writ- 
ten within  and  without  by  the  hand  of  Grod,  in  characters  all  ftdv  and 
lovely ;  and  out  of  that  mouth  the  ordained  strength  then  flows  forth  gnmdly 
to  the  everlasting  praise  of  God. 

^  When  thus  interpreted  in  the  light  of  redemption,  we  can  understand  the 
change  of  terms,  when  Christ  TMatt  xxi.  16)  quotes  this  passage  of  the 
eighth  psalm.  In  the  mouth  or  Christ,  the  variation  of  the  septuagint  is 
allowed— it  is  not  '  Thou  ordainest  strength,'  but  '  Thou  hast  perfected 
praise.'  God's  ordinance  of  strength  naturally  changes  into  perfected  prane. 
An  infimt's  life,  redeemed  In  Christ,  when  not  bereft  of  its  infantine  fine-> 
nesB  and  purity  by  the  agitating  passions  and  hardening  roughness  of  maturer 
yean,  but  withdrawn  by  death  with  the  fresli  pressure  of  God's  hand  oa 
eveiy  fiiculty,  issues  forth  before  the  throne  a  thing  of  special  beauty  and 
the  very  perfection  of  human  joy.  Hence  we  may  think  how  it  is,  tnat  so 
Jianv  children  die  young.  They  have  passed  away  seemingly  without 
fblfilline  their  day*s  work ;  but  they  are  wanted  as  the  sweetest  embodi- 
ment of  Christ's  redeeming  grace ;  as  the  loveliest  ministering  spirita  to 
^t  in  His  presence,  as  the  special  declarers  of  His  praise ;  and  as  the  fruits 
jf  His  love  that  bear  the  fewest  stains  of  their  earthly  birth,  and  beam 
forth  with  the  purest  glories  of  our  human  state. 

^'  This  scripture  acquires  more  breadth  of  tone  and  a  deeper  signifieanoe^ 
■^m  the  use  which  Jesus  makes  of  it  on  the  occasion  of  Uia  memorable 
CQ^y  Into  Jerusalem.  Among  the  causes  of  irritation  to  the  chief  priest^ 
<^d' Scribes,  not  the  least  powerful  was  the  shoutm^  of  children.  The 
^lesiasticid  authorities  were  vexed  to  the  heart  to  witness  the  Redeemers 
trimnphal  progress,  the  ways  thronged  with  shoutmg  crowds,  and  garments 
>Px^a  in  His  path,  as  for  the  long  expected  Son  of  David.     But  their  dis- 
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nadied  a  dfmax  when  they  heard  the  children  crying  in  the 
MmcAea,  and  saying  *  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David/  It  was  not  (hat 
Ckmtk  flhovld  allow  the  praises  of  children  merely,  nor  was  it  that  ehildtea, 
with  their  nsual  eager  and  inqnisltire  forwardness,  ehonld  press  in  nnre- 
proved,  to  the  veiv  temple,  with  their  noisy  acclamationa*  Bat  these 
diildren  had  actually  struck  the  deepest  chord  of  tmth.  They  had  canefat 
the  true  key  note  of  the  piece — the  central  idea  of  the  mighty  drama  that 
was  forward.  The  priests  and  scribes  heard  an  idea  published  which 
touched  their  conscience— which  filled  them  with  tronble — which  shook 
4iiem  on  the  throne  of  their  power.  They  wanted  to  suppress  the  unwel- 
come noTcity  in  tiie  very  bna ;  but  they  were  doubly  wroth  with  the  chil- 
dren, not  more  for  shouting  an  unwelcome  thought  in  their  ears,  than  for 
daring  to  catch  it  up  from  any  other  lips  than  their  own,  and  for  rashifig 
Tta  where  the  wise  and  prudent  priests  and  scribes  held  back. 

**  *  They  were  sore  displeased  and  saith  unto  him,  Hearest  thou  what 
these  say.  And  Jesus  said  nnto  them,  Yea :  have  ve  never  read,  out  of 
tiie  month  of  babes  and  sucklings  thou  hast  perfected  praise  V  Christ  jns- 
tif&es  the  children,  and  put  the  irritated  fault-finders  to  silence.  He  justi- 
fies the  children  in  such  language,  that  all  could  learn  from  it  that  he  pot 
extreme  value  on  the  children's  ofiering.  Their  young  voices  were  not  by 
any  means  to  be  silenced.  They  were  in  their  right  places  there  in  the 
Temple.  They  were  rightly  employed  in  shouting  their  hearty  welcomes 
to  the  Son  of  David.  The  grand  truth  which  they  were  able  to  seise, 
Satictified  them  and  the  ministry  they  offered.  They  could  not  possibly,  it 
is  true,  penetrate  deeply  into  the  great  mystery  of  this  sublime  truth.  The 
BKWt  practised  fiwulty  of  the  highest  genius  consecrated  to  God,  and  with 
the  sanctification  df  the  Spirit  in  it,  could  not  &thom  or  apprehend  it  fully. 
But  they  saw  enough  to  inspire  them  with  ardent  admiration,  and  to  prompt 
the  most  sincere  applause ;  ardour  and  sincerity  are  ever  the  leading  chu^ 
acteristics  of  youthful  admiration.**  • 

We  are  not  entitled  to  an  exhaustive  tranaeription  of  the  conteDti 
of  a  work  acoeasiUe  to  all  our  readers  from  the  moderation  of  its  size  and 
of.  its  price.  We  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  a  brief  extract 
from  the  part  of  it  which  is  specially  addressed  to  teachers  of  ehildreos 
and  especially  of  Sunday  Schools. 

^FinaBm^  ore  you  reaUy  working  fir  ChrUt  f  You  ought  to  '  see  Jesoa,* 
through  all  the  outer  circumstances  of  your  labour.  The  mundane  elements 
in  the  midst  of  which  vour  labour  lies^  should  not  be  permitted  to  vail  fh>ffl 
view  the  glories  of  Christ's  person,  and  the  sublimities  of  Christ's  work. 
When  Jesos  commended  the  woman  for  doing  what  she  could,  it  was  not 
the  costliness  of  the  alabaster  box,  with  its  very  precious  ointment  that  he 
was  pleased  to  immortalize.  It  was  the  prospective  and  anticipating  fbioe 
of  her  faith.  What  she  did  was  memorable  throughout  all  generations, 
because  she  did  it  to  His  burial.  She  saw  deep  into  the  mystery  of  Hb 
death.  Her  act  of  faith  projected  her  forward  into  the  light  of  the  finished 
redemption.  She  saw  the  glory  of  a  new  life  springing  from  the  Holy  Saf- 
tbteifh  grave,  and  descried  the  resurrection  of  humanity  to  hope  and  immor- 
tal joy.  In  labouring,  then,  among  the  lambs  of  Christ,  endeavour  to  he 
equally  far-sighted.    While  looking  to  the  lowly  forms  that  crowd  thefore- 

Eound  of  the  picture,  train  the  eye  to  detect  the  serene  light  and  hoW  joys 
vend.  Common  eyes  could  see  in  Christ,  when  the  oil  was  poured  upcfl 
Hu  head,  nothing  but  what  was  common  to  man ;  but  the  woman  discctfusd 
In  the  darkness  beyond  Him,  the  passion,  the  burial,  the  resurrection  the 
f^loiy.    In  like  manner,  when  you  work  and  do  your  duty  lovingly  iod 
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(enderljr.  to  the  lambs  of  Christ)  accustom  the  eye  to  ran  owr  the  Banoe 
Uack.  Do  all  in  the  light  of  Christ's  death,  and  ia  the  anticipattoa  of  Hi« 
fatore  honours:  and  so,  when  the  chief  Shepherd  shiUl  appear,  ye  shall  re- 
ceive a  crown  of  glory  that  fodeth  not  away." 

We  do  not  mean  to  detain  our  readers  any  longer  either  with  the 
merits,  or  the  subject  of  a  little  book,  which  we  think,  ought  to  be  very 
soon  in  the  hands  of  them  all ;  and  of  the  many  thousand  more  who 
are,  or  should  be,  interested  in  the  Lambs  of  Christ's  Flock.  With  re« 
ganl  to  the  author,  we  shall  only  say,  that  we  are  truly  thankful  fer 
what  he  has  given  us ;  though  we  humbly  conceived,  that  he  might, 
before  now,  have  given  us  something  for  the  sheep.  We  believed  him 
to  be  perfectly  capable  of  instructing  very  advanced  intellects,  as  well  as 
of  dispensing  milk  to  babes.  Let  us  then,  next,  by  all  means,  have  our 
share  of  the  strong  meat  which  he  is  well  able  to  prepare  and  supply. 

The  Sunday  School  is  an  excellent  nursery.  But  in  these  times, 
it  so  happens,  that  the  Sunday  Scholar  is  to  be  within  a  few  years  in 
the  hands  of  the  Utilitarians,  who,  as  sure  as  he  lives,  will  set  about 
weaning  him  from  his  baby-like  propensities,  to  the  teachings  of  another 
kind  of  school,  and  the  nurture  of  another  kind  of  sustenance.  Not  a 
hundred  miles  from  Montrose,  we  dare  to  say,  the  secularist  will  be 
found  plying  his  calling  with  great  activity,  seeking  to  divorce  the  fae« 
tory  girl  from  her  Catechism,  and  the  factory  boy  from  his  Bible. 

Has  Mr  M'Culloch  nothing  to  say  to  the  dock-yard  men  of  Montrose, 
or  the  spinners  of  Dundee  ? 

A  manly  mind,  and  powers  of  composition  and  oratory  like  his,  might 
be  well  employed  in  fortifying  the  munitions  of  the  Faith,  where  we 
understand  they  are  very  far  from  being  beyond  the  need  of  defence  even 
amongst  the  very  humblest  classes. 

But  Christian  zeal  in  whatsoever  department  employed,  we  hail  with 
all  our  hearts,  and  desire  to  cheer  on  with  all  our  encouragment ;  and 
we  very  earnestly  recommend  this  volume  to  the  reader^  at  full  of  good 
sense,  and  Christian  fervour,  and  what  was  so  little  perhaps  to  have  been 
expected  under  its  modest  g^b  and  title,  rich  in  good  writing* 


NICHOL'S  BRITISH  POETS  AND  WILSON'S  ESSAYS.* 

Nbw  Editions  of  the  English  Poets  are  always  acceptable ;  but  when 
one  appears  like  the  present,  that  transcends  all  its  predecessors,  not  only 
in  the  quality  of  the  paper,  in  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  typography, 
and  in  the  quantity  of  matter  given,  as  well  as  in  the  corieetness  of 
the  text,  it  would  actually  be  a  piece  of  gross  unfairness  in  ua  not  U> 
lecommend  it  to  the  consideration  of  our  readers.    Nichol's  editioo 

'  Poetioal  Works  of  Shakespeare  and  Sorrey. 

Poetical  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  With  Memoirs,  Critical  Diflsartatioiis,  and 
BxbUnatoxy  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Oeo.  Gilfillan.  Edinbiuvh:  James  Kiohol,  9 
K  Bank  Street.    LondoB :  James  Nisbet  A  Go.    Dublin :  W.  Robertson.    185ff, 

Essays,  Gritieal  and  ImaginatiTe.  By  Profeesor  Wilson.  Vols.  lit.  and  IT. 
Wni.Blaekwood&  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.     1857. 
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of  ihe  Snglurii  Classics  eertamlv  possess  all  these  qoalities,  and 
mereoyer,  sold  at  a  price  so  low  that,  even  on  the  hypothesis  of  its 
haying  a  sale  <^  many  thousands,  we  cannot  understand  how  it  can 
be  remunerating  to  the  publisher.  With  this,  however,  we  have  got 
nothing  to  do, — all  we  have  to  certiorate  our  readers  of  is,  that  Mr 
Nichol  has  in  store  for  them  the  best  bargain  that  ever  issued  from 
the  British  or  any  other  press. 

But  notwithstanding  of  the  supereminent,  qualities,  and  advan- 
tages enumerated,  the  volumes  have  their  countervailing  defects,  and 
these  are  occasionally  of  no  light  or  insignificant  description.  We  do 
not,  however,  refer  to  those  blemishes  that  belong  to  the  original 
works  themselves,  but  only  to  such  as  are  superinduced  upon  Uiem 

S'  the  editor,  Mr  Gilfillan.  In  the  lives  and  prefatory  dissertations 
e  editor  is  in  general  too  fond  of  reflecting  mere  popular  opinion, 
and  even  of  availing  himself  of  popular  and  somewhat  vulgar  expres- 
sions in  doing  so.  The  task,  however,  assigned  Mr  GilfiHan  was  one 
of  no  ordinary  kind,  and  there  are  but  few  writers  in  this  or  any  other 
country  fitted  for  its  performance.  Now  we  would  almost  be  inclined 
to  hold  that  no  critic  either  of  ancient  or  modem  times  has  displayed 
that  subtle  comprehensive  ^nius,  combined  with  all  the  subsidiaiy 
equipments  necessary  to  entitle  him  to  enter  upon  such  an  undertak- 
ing with  any  hopes  of  success.  Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the 
magnitude  of  the  task,  and  we  shall  speedily  discover  the  unquestion- 
able strength  of  this  position.  To  be  a  true  critic  of  poetry  or  of  any 
thing  else,  implies  both  a  commensurate  largeness  of  nature  with  the 
author  on  the  part  of  the  critic,  combined  with  a  subtle  and  sifting 
form  of  intelligence  that  penetrates  into  the  nature  of  all  manner  of 
mental  powers  as  well  as  mental  defects.  But  where  is  the  critic 
capable  of  embracing  in  his  intellectual  grasp  the  large  field  of  Britidi 
Poetry  ?  Who  ever  lived  that  could  master  not  only  all  the  obvious 
and  palpable  beauties  of  our  British  Poets,  but  who  could  likewise 
discover  and  unfold  their  manifold  shortcomings  ?  The  writer  who 
undertakes  such  a  task  is  verily  endowed  with  a  larger  share  of  self- 
esteem  than  he  is  warranted  in  manifesting,  and  must  speedily  ran 
amuck  against  the  best  established  opinions  both  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dem thiiUcers.  It  may  be  answered,  that  most  critics  of  sufi9cient 
culture  not  only  examine  works  of  imagination  by  their  own  standard 
of  thought,  but  they  test  them  likewise  by  the  views  and  opinions  of 
established  critics.  But  again,  this  is  just  to  suppose  that  the  critic 
in  question  is  capable  of  discriminating  and  judging  of  all  that  is  true 
ana  elevated  in  past  criticism, — that  he  is  endowed  with  a  nature 
45i^able  of  sifting  and  expiscating  the  same  beauties  and  defects  that 
have  passed  the  ordeal  of  all  other  cultivated  minds,— or  that  he  ac- 
cepts of  the  dicta  of  all  the  past  critics  as  gospel,  just  because  they 
are  in  harmony  with  the  deepest  laws  of  his  own  being..  But  again, 
to  suppose  that  any  critic  is  capable  of  this  expanded,  subtle,  and  sJl* 
embracing  range  of  thought,  is  to  take  for  granted  that  he  can  evolTe 
all  the  profound  criticism  of  the  past,  and  put  forth  the  pame  vigorous 
and  masculine  views  that  distinguished  all  the  previous  and  early 
critfcism.    This  is  impossible.    No  human  being  ever  possessed  these 
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eapabiiitieSy  and  in  their  absence  such  a  tiniyersal  eridc  cannoft  exist. 
Rat  Mr  Gilfillan  has  been  pressed  into  this  serTice,  and  has  under- 
taken its  manifold  and  important  duties.  We  are  sorry  for  any  mati 
that  takes  npon  himself  a  task  beyond  the  compass  of  human  power ; 
and  especially  for  one  who  does  not  seem  to  feel  the  weight  of  hi8 
responsibility.  For  example,  Mr  Gilfillan,  in  these  liTes,  talks  as 
flippantly  of  his  authors  as  if  he  were  merely  sporting  an  off-hand  and 
ill-considered  opinion,  at  a  half  rustic  tea  party.  He  never  for  once 
looks  at  them  through  the  eyes  of  any  system  of  philosophy,  and,  ai> 
cordingly,  he  seldom  if  ever  touches  the  true  soundings  of  their  genius. 
It  is  true  that  he  appears  to  some  extent  to  have  collected  together 
certain  popular  notions  concerning  the  opinions  of  past  critics  on  his 
authors ;  but  they  are  reflected  from  the  mirror  of  a  feeble  though 
showy  and  rhetorical  nature.  There  is  such  a  want  of  depth,  breadth, 
and  comprehensiyeness  in  Mr  Gilfillan's  mind,  that  it  reflects  only  the 
most  aiiperflcial  qualities  of  these  authors,  and  when  he  attempts  to 
float  himself  into  the  mare  magnum  of  originality,  he  is  either  speedily 
kMt  amidst  the  rocks  and  quicksands  of  the  unintelligible,  or  gives 
vent  to  views  that  cannot  stand  an  instant's  reflection.  One  mistake 
of  a  flagrant  kind  our  critic  is  constantly  perpetrating,  and  that  is  of 
drawing  comparisons  between  poets  where  not  the  least  possible 
resemblance  exists.  In  one  passage  we  have  our  critic  drawing  a 
parallel  between  Scott  and  Homer,  thus  evincing  the  narrow,  sensa^ 
tional,  and  empirical  character  of  his  own  nature.  In  another  passage 
be  actually  sets  up  Scott  fn  comparison  with  Shakespeare;  while  in 
the  end  he  hardly  admits  him  a  place  within  the  category  of  poetry. 
For  example,  what  can  any  one  make  of  the  following  passage : — 

•*  [t  (Scott»g  poetiy)  is  throughout  a  natural  outflow  without  ofiSrt  or 
ostentation,  often  careless  but  never  coarse ;  often  loose  but  never  dull ; 
Ksembling  a  lively  bickering,  brattling  Diountain  stream,  at  no  time  deep, 
but  never  drumfyy  and  with  frequent  jets  of  power,  flashes  of  brilliance,  and 
lapida  of  passion.  In  Homeric  vigour,  the  battle  in  ^  Marmion'  has  no 
niodem  competitor;  and  a  certain  gay  chivalric  grace,  quite  as  unequalled, 
(except  in  Cnaacer  and  Dryden*s  Fables,)  is  the  close  of  ^  The  Lady  of  the 
Uike,'  a  fiEu;t  the  more  remarkable,  tliat  most  happy  closes  in  fiction  and 
poetry,  including  that  of  *  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,*  and  many  in  Scott's 
own  productions,  degenerate  into  the  insipid  improbability  of  a  fairy  tale. 
'The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel'  is,  however,  as  a  whole,  his  best  poem.  It 
teaches  in  parts,  almost  creative  power,  and  is  sustained  throughout  with 
incredible  energy.  The  poetry  in  his  novels  is  in  general  admirable,  alike 
in  itself  and  in  the  mode  and  time  of  its  introduction.  His  songs  are  only 
inferior  to  those  of  Bums ;  and  the  mottoes  from  old  plays  resemble  plane- 
tsry  asteroids  in  their  aerial  as  well  as  in  their  fragmentary  character.  StiU 
those  critics  err  who  prefer  him  as  a  poet  to  Byron,  although  taking  him  xii 
the  entire  sphere  of  his  literary  achievements  he  is  the  laiger  orb.  He  has 
produced  no  such  compact  and  consummate  master-piece  as  *'  The  Corsair ;' 
no  such  long  gush  of  high  wrought  enthusiasm  as  the  fourth  (.'anto  oif 
'Childe  Harold ;'  no  such  exquisite  dramatic  poem  as  *  Manfred*  or  *  Cain,' 
<Uid  no  combination,  in  a  similar  compass,  of  wit,  sarcasm,  poetry,  passion, 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  interesting  adventure,  terse  sentiment,  and 
Jaelting  pathos,  to  be  compared  with  '  Don  Juan.'  In  sobriety,  sweetness, 
health,  luid  breadth  he  is  far  superior  to  Byron,  as  he  is  in  moral  sentiment ; 
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but  he  k  inferior  in  strength  of  soar,  in  eloquence,  intensity,  and  eagle 
genius.  It  must  be  remembered  too  that  Byron  had  performed  all  these 
marvellous  things  and  was  dead,  at  an  age  when  Scott  Kad  only  written  the 
.first  of  his  large  poems. 

^  Still  setting  Shakespeare,  Homer,  and,  in  a  very  different  style  of  genioa;, 
Milton,  aside,  Scott  as  a  whole  has  been  the  foremost  of  authors.  No  one 
has  so  combined  quantity  with  quality,  health  with  foree,  simplieity  ^w^ith 
grandeur,  catholicity  of  aim  with  ease  and  naturalness  of  execution,  biisi^ 
ness-like  directness,  and  keen  common  sense  wiUi  enthusiasm ;  a  pure  ino* 
iBlity  and  sound  religious  feeling  with  liberal  impulses,  a  generous  heart,  a 
genial  temperament,  and  a  bold  and  unbounded  imi^ination." 

In  the  above  passage  our  critic  brings  into  comparison  poets  that 
are  wide^as  the  poles  asunder,  between  whom  there  are  only  points  of 
contrast,  some  of  which  he  indicates  faintly,  but  none  of  which  he 
evolves  or  illustrates  truly.  But  in  all  this  there  is  utterly  wanting 
a  knowledge  of  the  genuine  spirit  and  soul  of  poetry.  To  mention 
the  best  portion  of  any  poem  of  Scott  with  any  of  the  finer  passages 
in  old  Homer,  is  just  like  comparing  a  mole-hill  to  an  alpine  moun- 
tain, and  whatever  be  the  quality  of  the  rhetoric  used  to  enforce  such 
a  position,  it  palls  upon  both  the  reason  and  imagination  of  the  least 
cultivated  reader.  If  we  except  a  few  passages  from  some  of  his  best 
novels,  where  he  touches  truly  upon  some  of  the  higher  features  of 
the  human  character,  and  a  few  of  his  lyrics,  Scott  has  not  written 
one  line  of  poetry,  unless  we  are  to  accord  that  character  to  every 
magazine  and  newspaper  rh3rroester.  We  are  aware  of  all  that  has 
been  said  of  Scott  by  the  critics  of  his  day,  and  that  was  not  a  little^ 
but  it  was  left  to  Mr  GiifiUan  to  institute  a  comparison  between  him 
and  Homer !  On  the  subject  of  poetry,  we  are  aware  that  it  is  not  in 
the  Best  taste  to  quote  authorities,  but  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  the 
American,  removed  from  all  European  or  British  influences,  cliarao^ 
terises  all  Seotf  s  poetry  as  *^  a  rhymed  traveller's  guide  to  Scotland," 
and  with  the  exceptions  we  have  noticed,  we  have  no  doubt  but  that 
posterity  will  quietly  acquiesce  in  this  opinion  by  ultimately  consign- 
ing it  to  the  limbo  of  oblivion.  But  we  ourselves  are  not  satisfied 
with  thus  merely  setting  up  this  our  dictum  backed  only  by  the 
somewhat  apocryphal  authority  of  an  American  essayist  on  the  subject 
of  Scott's  poetry,  for  we  are  aware  that  this  is  even  still  opposed  to  the 
general  tenor  of  modem  criticism.  If^  however,  we  could  assign  no 
better  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  us,  we  had  never  ventured  to  firo^ 
muigate  so  unpopular  and  heterodox  looking  an  opinion,  but  remained 
quietly  and  securely  in  the  possession  of  our  secret  thoughts.  True 
poetry  is  altogether  made  out  of  different  stuff  from  the  works  of 
Scott  in  rhyme,  but  the  question  may  be  pressed  upon  us,  what  is  true 
poetry  ?  roetry  in  a  word,  consists  of  at  least  two  great  elements,  its 
material  and  its  form.  The  material  or  matter  of  poetry  embraces 
all  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  the  universe,  visible  and  invisihle. 
Hence  in  the  true  poet,  the  sense  of  the  absolute  or  the  universal  with 
relation  to  law,  forms  the  strongest  feature  of  his  intellectual  bein^, 
and  his  recognition,  too,  of  law  in  the  concrete  or  illustrative  form  w 
equally  powerful  and  conspicuous.  The  feelings  and  emotions  of  the 
poet  are  equally  large  and  comprehensive.    For  these  reasons  the 
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poct'a  conceptions  of  every  thing  in  nature  are  most  perfect.  He  ptw- 
sesses  an  ideal  that  is  measured  and  squared  with  the  loftiest  and 
fc«thfiat  reaching  forms  of  thought.  Hence  there  is  an  amount  of 
farce  in  every  touch  of  the  true  poet,  that  is  at  once  characteristic  of 
hi9  comprehensive  and  powerful  character.  His  idea  of  law  forms  a 
tolescope  that  gives  him  at  a  glance  a  complete  view  of  the  universe, 
both  as  nature  and  science  have  unfolded  it,  and  thus  both  the 
material  and  form  of  his  thought,  are  capable  of  being  more  perfectly 
and  completely  evolved  than  that  of  other  mortals.  Of  this  order  of 
beings,  are  Homer,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Dante,  and  many  others,  and 
in  the  lyrical  department,  even  Burns  himself.  In  our  own  day, 
several  wide  visioned  beings  have  appeared,  though  not  approaching 
IB  eomprehensiveness  of  grasp  many  poets  of  the  past,  yet  they  possess 
a  subtle  and  far  stretching  intelligence  in  cerfain  given  directions. 
Byron's  pictures  of  the  well  known  and  the  visible,  are  comparable  for 
power  with  the  delineations  of  the  best  poets  in  any  language.  Shelley's 
imagery,  derived  from  every  department  of  nature,  shews  a  sweep  of 
the  intellectual  eye  that  no  other  p>et  excels,  and  accordingly,  in  his 
works,  we  cannot  help  observing  that  too  much  of  his  genius  is  ex- 
pended in  the  recognition  of  appropriate  symbols  for  his  thought. 
Coleridge  surpasses  all  modern  poets  in  his  penetration  into  the  nature 
and  attributes  of  the  most  romantic  characters.  If  his  mental  eye 
does  not  embrace  an  infinitude  of  objects  in  the  material  and  visible 
universe,  it  descries  at  least  many  of  the  mysteries  connected  with 
the  invisible ;  the  hidden  and  wonderful  workings  of  the  human  mind, 
under  the  influence  of  the  most  extraordinary  events  he  delights  in 
delineating.  Nothing  is  too  secret  for  his  ken,  nor  too  subtle  for  his 
glance.  Wordsworth  in  his  p  )etry,  gives  the  philosophy  of  every 
Subject  he  touches,  and  illustrates  it  with  a  truthfulness  peculiarly  his 
own. 

Now  one  and  all  of  these  poets  occupy  territories  in  the  region  of 
the  universal,  quite  distinct  and  separate  from  each  other.  If  they 
examine  any  portion  of  universal  nature,  each  sees  and  regards  some-^ 
things  in  it  widely  different  from  the  rest,  and  hence  their  perceptions 
appear  as  far  apart  from  each  other  as  the  planets  in  their  orbits, 
it  is  for  this  very  reason  that  poets  and  men  of  genius  differ  from  each 
each  other  more  markedly  than  other  mortals,  that  no  two  true  poets 
in  the  slightest  degree  resemble  each  other  since  the  world  began,  and 
aceordm^y,  that  all  the  comparisons  and  parallels  with  relation  to 
to  them  are  false,  having  no  foundation  whatever  in  nature.  The 
imaginary  resemblance  therefore,  between  certain  features  in  Scott  and 
Homer,  and  Scott  and  Shakespeare,  is  as  far  fetched  and  ridiculous  ad 
it  is  possible  for  the  most  fanciful  resemblance  to  be.  But  the  larger 
question  remains,  does  Scott  in  a  hi^b  and  true  sense,  belong  to  the 
poetic  guild  at  all?  Does  he  manifest  in  his  poetry  that  absolute  idea  of 
law  which  distinguishes  all  true  poets?  It  is  only  this  far  reaching  prin- 
ciple that  imparts  breadth  and  comprehensiveness  to  the  true  poet,  and 
is  to  be  recognised  both  in  the  material  and  form  of  his  poetry.  No^ 
it  appears  to  us  that  Scott's  poetry,  from  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel, 
tohrs  Lord  of  the  Isles,  (aU  ihat  is  contained  in  the  present  edition) 
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embodies  as  little  uniTersal  thought  or  sentiment  as  any  efihemeral 
work  in  verse  that  we  have  perused.  Aldiough  it  treats  of  the  heroic 
ages  and  the  remote  past,  where  there  is  ample  scope  both  for  the  reason 
and  imagination  of  the  poet,  yet  the  characters  delineated  are  unmarked 
hj  power,  and  shew  none  of  that  overmastering  energy  which  dis- 
tingnishes  the  portraits  of  the  true  poetic  mind.  All  is  resolved  into 
a  simple  conventional  narrative,  that  neither  impresses  the  reader 
with  a  profounder  knowledge  of  human  nature,  nor  is  it  suggestive, 
like  the  narratives  of  TVordsworth,  of  far  reaching  thought  It  may  be 
moral  and  sufficiently  healthy,  but  for  the  reasons  we  have  mentioned, 
it  wants  comprehensiveness  and  strength.  There  are  many  passa^^cs 
that  please  us  by  their  rhythmical  beauty,  but  there  are  hardly  any  that 
instruct  us  by  their  depth  and  largeness  of  insight  For  these  reasons, 
we  cannot  agree  wilii  Mr  Gilfillan  in  his  high  estimate  of  Scott's 
poetry,  for  we  honestly  think  that  the  poetical  works  of  Scott  will 
q)eedily  be  forgotten.  But  we  must  proceed  to  the  other  subject  of 
our  critique. 

The  essays^  critical  and  imaginative,  by  Professor  Wilson,  contain 
in  them  a  very  different  description  of  criticism  from  that  of  Mr  Oil- 
Qllan.  The  two  volumes,  3d  and  4th,  now  before  us,  furnish  ua  with 
some  of  the  most  careful  and  elaborate  criticisms  of  the  Professor.  Of 
these  the  longest  and  most  detailed  are  on  '*  The  Genius  and  Character 
of  Bums,"  and  ''  Homer  and  his  Translations,"  two  subjects  wide  as 
the  poles  asunder,  and  requiring  not  only  a  large  amount  of  know- 
ledge and  learning,  but  critical  skill  of  the  first  order.  Whether 
or  not  the  Professor  brings  these  two  great  requisites  to  bear  upon 
the  subjects  in  hand,  may  be  matter  of  question,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  examines  no  subject  he  touches  through  the  eyes  of  any 
worn  out  system  of  rules.  He  uniformly  examines  every  subject  in 
hand  by  the  means  of  his  own  uncorrupted  and  natural  vision,,  and 
gives  the  results  of  his  observations  with  a  clearness  and  force  not  to  be 
misunderstood.  Thus  Professor  Wilson  trusts  to  nature  more  than 
to  arty  and  if  he  sometimes  fall  short  of  the  truth,  his  meaning  is  al-> 
ways  transparent,  and  his  particular  view  can  easily  be  rectified  by 
his  intelligent  reader.  But  the  Professor,  so  far  as  he  goes,  is  generally 
speaking,  penetrating,  acute,  and  correct  as  a  critic,  and  with  even- 
handed  justice,  points  out  the  beauties  and  blemishes  of  his  author. 

The  first  article  in  these  essays,  on  the  genius  and  character  of 
Bums,  occupying  more  than  half  the  third  volume,  appeared  so  early  as 
1841,  in  a  work  entitled  ''The  Land  of  Bums,"  and  is  accompanied 
by  the  Profossor's  speech  at  the  Burns  Festival.  It  is  somewhat 
singular  that  the  whole  tone  of  these  articles  is  marred  by  an  attack 
upon  Buros's  moral  character,  and  coming  from  Professor  Wilson,  fvhOy 
in  the  heyday  of  youth  and  manhood,  was  himself  somewhat  g^ay, 
generous,  and  fond  of  all  manner  of  hilarity,  it  sounds  extremely 
strange  I  But  probably  all  this  is  natural  enough,  for  the  Professor 
might  deem  it  necessary  to  neutralise  and  repel  the  somewhat  equi- 
vocal insinuations  which  might  have  been  made  against  himself  by 
evincing  the  possession  of  an  ideal  virtue  in  examinmg  the  life  and 
character  of  our  poet,  which  he  himself  had  failed  to  maotfest  more 
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*  markedly  tbau  the  rest  of  mankind,  in  his  early  years.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  we  have  uniformly  found  that  the  morality  of  Boms  has  been 
seldom  or  never  assailed  by  men  of  virtue  and  true  worth,  and  that 
his  vices  (if  such  they  were)  have  been  dwelt  upon  with  peculiar 
gusto,  chiefly  by  persons  deeply  tinged  with  exceptional  morals.  It 
is  natural  for  the  vicious  to  sink  every  being  in  the  universe,  even 
genins  itself^  to  their  own  level,  for  the  possession  of  virtue  is  a  living 
reproach  to  them.  When  we  can  accordingly  now  look  back  upon  all 
the  critics  who  have  handled  Bums  roughly  in  the  matter  of  his  mora- 
lity, we  find  that  in  touching  the  poet  they  were  but  delineating  a  familiar 
and  unworthy  spirit  within  themselves.  The  character  of  Bums's 
moral  nature  is  to  be  gathered  from  his  works,  and  if  not  from  thence, 
it  is  surely  not  to  be  fished  up  after  the  lapse  of  a  period  approaching 
a  century,  from  the  filthy  slimy  polluted  stream  of  scandal.  But  the 
strongest  of  all  refutations  of  the  slanderous  attacks  against  the  moral 
character  of  Burns,  appears  in  the  fact  that  the  poet  himself  in  his  life- 
time never  for  a  moment  dreamt  of  being  assailed  in  this  quarter.  In 
April  1793,  in  a  letter  to  John  Francis  Erskine,  of  Mar,  he  writes  in 
the  following  terms  : — '*  In  the  poet  I  have  avowed  manly  and  indepen- 
dent sentiments,  which  I  trust  will  be  found  in  the  man.  Reasons  of 
no  less  weight  than  the  support  of  a  wife  and  family,  have  pointed 
oat  as  the  eligible,  and  situated  as  I  was,  the  only  eligible  line  of  life  for 
me,  my  present  occupation.  Still  my  honest  fame  is  my  dearest  concern ; 
and  a  thousand  times  have  I  trembled,  at  the  idea  of  those  degrading 
epithets  that  malice  or  misrepresentation  may  affix  to  my  name. 
i  have  often,  in  blasting  anticipation,  listened  to  some  future  hackney 
scribbler,  with  the  heavy  malice  of  savage  stupidity,  exulting  in  his 
hirelmg  paragraphs.  '  Bums,  notwithstanding  the  fanfaronade  of 
independence  to  be  found  in  his  Works,  and  after  having  been  held 
forth  to  public  view  and  to  public  estimation  as  a  man  of  some  genius, 
yet  quite  destitute  of  resources  within  himself  to  support  his  borrowed 
dignity,  he  dwindled  into  a  paltry  exciseman,  and  slunk  out  the  rest 
of  his  insignificant  existence  in  the  meanest  pursuits,  and  among  the 
vilest  of  mankind.' "  Though  Bums  imagined  that  he  would  be  thus 
talked  of  after  his  death,  he  never  conceived  that  he  would  be  held  up 
AS  the  leader  in  orgies  more  gross  and  flagrant  than  those  delineated 
in  hit  'Molly  Beggars,"  which,  though  conjured  up  by  his  fertile  and 
powerful  imagination,  were  as  far  removed  from  his  daily  habits  and 
practice,  as  light  from  darkness.  But  while  l^ofessor  Wilson  speaks 
rather  too  apologetically  for  the  morality  of  our  great  poet,  he  does 
ample  justice  to  his  genius,  for  he  traverses  the  entire  circumference  of 
thought  embraced  in  his  works,  and  gives,  with  detailed  minuteness, 
the  happiest  efforts  of  his  muse.  Accordingly,  we  find  from  the  Pro- 
feMoc's  analysis,  that  Bums  unfolded  with  the  greatest  felicity  in  his 
poetry,  every  phase  of  the  Scottish  mmd,  as  well  as  the  most  striking 
and  interesting  pictures  of  Scottish  manners.  There  is  no  relation  of  life, 
no  manifestation  of  sentiment  characteristic  of  Scotland,  the  highest 
Bouled  moral  enthusiasm,  or  the  deepest  sink  of  profligacy  and  aban- 
domnent,  tiiat  he  did  not  pourtray.  His  satires,  too,  are  equally  pow- 
erful.   His  "Holy  Pair,"  and  "Holy  Willie's  Prayer,"  are,  in  their 
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reBpe<;tire  walks  of  thought,  the  most  exquisite  productions  in  our 
literature,  and  while  the  former  has  long  since  remoyed  a  stain  from 
our  religious  ordinances,  the  latter  has  delineated  in  letters  of  fire,  the 
character  of  the  Presbyterian  hypocrite— but  without  judging  ud- 
charitably,  has  not  yet,  we  fear,  rooted  it  out  of  our  Scottish  soiL  Tbe 
Professor,  on  the  whole,  though  he  does  not  analyse  or  guage  with 
precision,  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  Bums,  yet  he  pre- 
sents to  his  readers,  such  an  array  of  his  thoughts,  that  tbe  least  in- 
telligent must  be  startled  both  by  their  amount  and  OTerwhdmiDg 
force. 

The  Professor's  critical  remarks  on  Coleridge's  works^  are  admirable 
for  their  truth  and  discrimination.  His  critique  too,  upon  Tuppei^s 
^'  Geraldine,'*  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Tupper  to  write  a  sequel  to  tbe 
^  Geraldine"  of  Coleridge,  is  a  pungent  piece  of  satire  in  the  Professor's 
happiest  manner,  holding  the  author  up  to  just  contempt  for  his  im- 
pertinence and  folly.  lu  an  article  on  Macaulay's  ^  La^s  of  Ancient 
Roipe,"  the  Professor,  we  think,  bepraises  over  much  this  now  almost 
forgotten  work  of  the  rhetorician,  for  he  ranks  it  with  Lockhart's 
**  Spanish  Ballads,"  but  which  *'  The  Lays"  neither  approach  in  rigour 
nor  originality,  and  the  public  has  since  verified  our  opibion.  '^A 
Short  Essay  on  Shakespeare,"  is  worthy  of  Christopher  North. 

The  fourth  volume  is  all  but  absorbed  by  an  elaborate  article  en 
Homer  and  his  translators,  in  which  Professor  Wilson  examines  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  each.  The  whole  embraces  no  less  a  space 
than  390  pages,  and  if  we  but  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  under- 
taking, and  the  searching  and  difficult  nature  of  the  enquiry,— we 
can  easily  conceive  that  the  Professor  is  far  from  having  exhausted 
his  subject.  To  translate  truly  the  highest  works  of  one  race  or 
people  into  the  thought  and  language  of  another,  so  as  to  preserve  all 
.  the  salient  and  racy  features  of  the  original,  is  probably  as  hopeless  a 
task  as  ever  was  undertaken,  for  at  best,  all  tliatcan  be  accomplished, 
is  only  a  distant  approximation.  Nay,  every  one  familiar  with  tbe 
matter  of  translation,  knows  that  he  cannot  even  translate  so  as  to 
impart  all  its  spirit  and  efiect,  the  most  common-place  expressfoo. 
This,  of  course,  is  owing  to  the  fact,  that  the  different  races  of  mao- 
kind, — nay,  that  sometimes  a  people  belonging  to  the  same  clime  and 
nation— differ  so  widely  in  mental  characteristics,  that  if  speaking  a 
different  language,  their  symbols  and  imagery  have  altogether  a  dis- 
tinct and  separate  basis.  Apart,  therefore,  from  their  mere  mao- 
ners  and  customs,  they  necessarily  make  use  of  a  very  different 
style  and  form  of  symbolism  and  expression.  And  when  the  habits, 
manners,  and  customs  of  a  people  are  taken  into  the  aceoant,-^tbat 
in  these  respects  one  nation  differs  as  widely  from  another,  as  two  dis- 
tinct species  of  animals,-^there  can  be  no  wonder  at  the  extent  of  the 
disparity  between  a  translation  and  the  original  work.  But  in  the 
ease  of  Homer,  living  at  a  period  beyond  the  circle  of  anthentie  his- 
tory, and  belonging  to  a  people  whose  manners  and  customa  are  only 
to  be  gleaned  from  the  meagre  and  imperfect  remains  of  thdr  best 
authors,  and  not  from  the  living  and  breathing  thought  of  an  eiisting 
race,  the  difficulty  of  translation  Is  greatly  increased--and  the  question 
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nay  be  asked,  have  we  in  any  one  of  the  namerotts  tranBlations  o£ 
Homer,  anything  approaching  the  thought,  spirit,  and  expression  of 
the  original  ? 

.  Professor  Wilson,  in  treating  this  subject,  does  not  attempt  an 
answer  to  this  enquiry.  All  that  he  does,  is  to  point  out  the  most 
successful  translators  of  certain  isolated  passages.  He  does  not  eyen 
maintain  that  these  passages,  as  transferred  into  their  English  dress, 
approach  the  power  of  the  original  All  that  he  does,  is  to  quote  the 
different  translations  of  each  passage,  and  to  give  the  preference  to 
that  which  comes  nearest  to  Homer — not  always,  however,  assigning 
a  valid  reason  for  his  preference.  But  the  want  of  general  ideas  to 
guide  the  reader  through  the  labyrinth  of  so  much  detail  is  always 
palpable,  and  the  opinions  of  the  Professor  are  given  forth  in  that 
authorative  and  dictatorial  style  that  implies  a  want  of  faith  in  the 
capacity  and  reasoning  powers  of  his  readers.  The  only  way  in  which 
Professor  Wilson  could  have  executed  his  task  eiTect|ially,  would  have 
been  to  have  pointed  out  the  psychological  defects  of  these  translators 
as  exhibited  in  the  spirit  of  certain  passages,  and  having  done  this,  he 
would  have  furnished  a  key  to  explain  the  causeof  the  dilSerence  in  these 
^anslations.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  Cowper,  no  one  acquainted 
with  the  high  moral  tone  of  his  poetry,  and  his  dislike  to  war,  could 
have  expected  from  him  a  faithful  translation  of  a  vivid  delineation  of 
a  combat ;  on  the  contrary,  the  intelligent  reader  would  anticipate  that 
his  successful  passages  would  consist  of  translations  of  pictures  of  the 
domestic  affections,  as  well  as  of  manifestations  of  disinterested  good- 
ness and  truth.  From  Pope  again,  no  one  accustomed  to  his  mea- 
sured and  conventional  style  of  thinking,  could  look  for  a  translation 
deeply  fraught  with  the  feeling  and  spirit  of  old  Homer — ^but  would 
father  expect  to  find  a  paraphrase  of  the  original  in  his  own  narrow, 
measured,  and  conventional  manner,  blended  with  considerable  fluency 
and  elegance  of  versification ;  and  so  on  with  Chapman,  Sotheby,  and 
the  rest. 

The  concluding  article  of  the  volume,  on  the  Greek  Drama,  is  some- 
what brilliant  in  the  style  of  its  composition, — but  there  is  manifestly 
wanting  throughout  both  a  defined  form  of  thought  and  closeness  of 
reasoning.  Professor  Wilson,  indeed,  pronounces  his  verdict  frequently 
without  assigning  any  reason  therefor.  As  an  established  critic,  the 
Professor  probably  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  condescend  upon  reasons, 
and  hence  many  of  his  criticisms,  and  among  the  rest,  that  on  the 
Greek  Drama,  appear  to  us  now  too  sensational  and  dogmatic.  His 
characterization  of  genius  too,  is  hit  off  in  the  same  irapressional 
spirit.  For  example,  what  meaning  but  the  vaguest  can  any  one 
attach  to  such  a  sentence  as  this  ? — '^  The  same  genius,  in  our  humble 
opinion,  shines  in  them  all  (the  poets) — the  genius  of  the  soul.'*  If 
the  genius  of  the  soul  had  previously  been  analysed,  and  resolved  into 
^y  great  element  or  elements  of  mind  by  Professor  Wilson,  the  sense 
OAight  have  been  transparent  enough,  but  in  the  absence  of  this  the 
MDtence  is  altogether  meaningless  and  unintelligible. 

But  it  is  too  much  the  fashion,  to  regard  the  mere  fonn,  rather  than 
the  spirit  or  soul  of  poetry ;  to  be  plea^  or  fascuuited  by  the  imagery 
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aBd  wovd  paintia^,  than  to  be  iDstracted  by  the  depth  and  troth  of  tbt 
underlying  thought.  If  the  nature  and  principles  of  the  latter  were 
better  ascertained  and  understood,  the  former  would  an<m  cease  to 
constitute  the  principal  feature  or  staple  of  poetry  in  the  public  mind. 
Many  persons,  moreover,  are  satisfied  with  the  definition  of  poetry, 
that  it  comlists  in  the  delineation  of  all  that  is  most  perfect  or  beaati- 
ful  in  nature.  But  we  cannot  see  how  this  definition  embraces  the 
quintessence  of  poetic  thought  Nay,  we  apprehend  that  it  does  not 
fpr  a  moment  touch  truly  the  matter  in  hand ;  for  the  merely  perfect 
and  beautiful,  is  frequently  allied  only  to  the  most  sensuous  and  pleao-^ 
ing  aspects  of  the  mind.  No.  The  subject  matter  of  poetry  embracoe 
as  we  have  already  set  forth,  all  the  laws  of  the  universe,  physical  and 
material — moral  and  intellectual — ^visible  and  invisible — as  well  as  all 
the  phenomena  illustrative  of  these  laws.  The  true  poet,  then,  ia  a 
being  whose  mind  can  comprehend  at  a  glance,  all  the  laws  indicated, 
as  well  as  their  phenomena,  and  can  thus  not  only  penetrate  into  the 
d^th  of  his  subject,  but  can  fish  up  from  the  vasty  deep  of  nature, 
appropriate  imagery  to  give  expression  to  his  thought^  Thus,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  true  poet  is  a  prophet  or  seer,  and  it  is  the  same 
range  of  capacity  that  enables  him  to  express  his  thought  poeticailj, 
or  in  the  most  effective  symbols.  This  definition  then,  embraces  the 
other  in  a  mere  comer  of  its  amplitude,  for  the  laws  of  the  universe 
constitute  the  only  perfect  and  beautiful  portion  of  it,  as  do  the  pheiHH^ 
mena  illustrative  of  them.  The  delineation  of  these  is  not  only  senau* 
ously  pleasing,  but  it  satisfies  both  the  imagination  and  the  reason,  and 
on  this  account,  we  call  it  poetry.  Looking  through  the  eyes  of  this 
definition,  we  might  test  all  poetry — ^ancient  and  modem,  British  and 
foreign--epic  or  didactic-->dramatic  or  lyrical;  and  we  should  find 
that  all  that  squared  with  the  rule, had  best  stood  the  test  of  public  opin* 
ion,  and  all  that  fell  much  short  of  it,  had  already  been  or  would  speedily 
be  forgotten.  .  These  observations  have  been  suggested  to  us  by  the 
utter  want  of  rules  that  pervades  the  spirit  of  modem  criticism,  and 
although  those  laid  down  by  us  may  appear  to  many  to  be  somewhat 
faulty,  yet  they  are  surely  preferable  to  an  empirical  sensationalism^ 
or  to  principles  that  are  obviously  incommensurate  with  the  subject. 


LAZARUS:— A  BRIEF  TREATISE  ON  MIRACLES. 

AccuBATB  reflection  on  the  defects  and  wants  of  human  nature  since 
the  fall,  shows  us  that  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  testimony  of 
miracles  should  have  formed  a  part  of  that  plan  adopted  by  Divine 
Providence  for  the  recovery  of  our  race.  Without  condescending  on 
the  probability  in  favour  of  such  evidence  being  employed,  we  shall 
find,  if  we  conrider  this  important  subject  at  any  bngth,  that  the  total 
wreck  of  our  moral  nature  onght  to  convince  ns  that  amid  the  dark* 
ness  of  ignorance  and  corruption  in  which  our  race  has  been  involved, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  arrested  the  attention  or  com* 
pelled  belirf  otherwise. 

VohuBes  have  been  written  on  the  philosophy  of  miracles,  and 
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coiiotiess  definitioDfl  broached  of  what  is  implied  in  8uch  outgoings  of 
sopefinatTiral  power.  With  these  definitions  the  Christian  mind  may 
be  dissatisfied,  and  yet  it  is  right  to  meditate  on  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  Grod  as  manifested  in  the  work  of  redemption.  To  the  can- 
did inquirer  it  doth  not  seem  extraordinary  that  reyealed  truth  shoufal 
be  supported  by  the  argument  of  miracles ;  for,  what  more  unreasonable 
than  that  man  should  presume  to  dogmatise  on  a  subject  so  mysterious 
—placing  himself  in  the  throne  of  Jehovah — and  affecting  a  familiarity 
with  the  Divine  Counsels,  where,  did  he  inquire  wisely,  he  would 
shrink  from  whatever  wears  the  appearance  of  pride  or  vain-glory. 
It  has  been  said  that  every  miracle  implies  a  suspension  of  the  laws 
of  nature, — a  definition  which  can  only  be  sustained  after  we  have 
made  certain  limitations, — for  if  by  a  suspension  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
we  mean  that  a  paralysis  has  overtaken  the  works  of  God,  or  that  in 
certain  places  an  arrest  has  been  laid  on  the  Divine  government,  then 
much  is  implied  that  reason  and  experience  will  be  ready  on  a  first 
view  to  controvert.  Without  venturing  to  set  aside  this  definition  of 
a  miracle,  let  us  view  this  most  difficult  subject  in  the  light  in  which 
reason  and  revelation  warrant  us  to  approach  it,  viz,,  that  in  every 
miracle,  an  outgoing  of  wisdom  and  power,  similar  in  every  respect 
to  that  which  transpired  at  the  beginning,  when  God  said,  ^'  Let  there 
be  light,  and  there  was  light,''  is  implied, — in  other  words,  that  in 
every  miracle  wrought  by  our  I^ord  or  by  His  Apostles  in  His  name, 
the  highest  conceivable  manifestations  of  Divine  power  must  have 
gone  forth.  We  are  too  ready  to  leave  the  philosophy  of  common  sense 
and  to  lose  ourselves  in  the  mists  of  science,  falsely  so  called.  In 
every  miracle  we  recognise  the  presence  of  Immanuel—  of  God  with 
us.  We  are  witnesses — ^just  as  the  angels  of  God  were  witnesses 
when  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth — of  outgoings  of  wisdom 
and  power,  essentially  the  same,  though  far  more  wonded'ul,  and  cer^ 
tainly  far  more  declarative  of  the  loving-kindness  and  tender  mercy  of 
Jehovah.  This  is  the  true  theory  of  miracles.  The  economy  of  Divine 
Providence  suffers  no  arrest.  The  course  of  nature  flows  on  quietly 
and  incessantly  as  before.  The  music  of  nature  is  harmonious  as  ever. 
Heaven  and  earth  acknowledges  no  suspension  of  their  laws.  The 
testimony  of  the  stars  and  of  the  green  earth  is  still  the  same  as  in 
former  times,  and  yet  a  new  voice  is  heard,  soft,  and  still,  and  beauti- 
ful, proclaiming  that  Jehovah  is  the  "  same  yesterday,  to  day,  and  for 
eyef*— that  Immannel  hath  visted  His  people,  and  that  His  glorious 
majesty  hath  manifested  itself  in  works  of  grace  and  truth. 

All  science  and  all  experience  declare  that  in  the  works  of  God  there 
u  nothing  superfluous.  Why  did  Jehovah  manifest  himself  to  the 
iBbabitants  of  Zoan  in  out-goings  of  wisdom  and  power  which  were 
awfully  declarative  of  judgment  and  righteousness  ?  What  must  have 
been  the  degradation  of  the  children  of  the  patriarchs, — to  what  depths 
^  ignorance  and  sin  the  children  of  the  patriarchs  must  have  des- 
voided  when  subjected  to  the  slavery  of  Egypt  ?  The  light  of  trad>* 
tion  had  been  quenched.  The  aged  fathers  in  Israel  had  ceased  to 
^^ikverse  with  their  children  reganling  the  covenant  which  Heaven  bad 
o^e  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob.    The  joy  of  the  past  had 
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died  awaf  in  an  agdnyof  grief,  for  they  had  ceased  to  be  freemen,  aod 
the  hard  bondage  of  their  oppressor  was  scarcely,  if  at  all,  relieved  by 
even.onesolitary  gleam  of  hope.    Their  sun  seemed  to  have  gone 
down  in  a  dark,  black  night,  and  so  faded  and  obscured  was  their 
glory,  that  they  scarcely  dared  look  forward  to  the  dawn  of  another 
and  a  better  day.    It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  of  Ooshen  had  rejected  the  idolatries  of  Egypt.    The  history  of 
their  wanderings  in  the  wilderness  is  a  proof  that  they  were  like  the 
people  of  that  hind  from  which  they  had  come, — a  race  prone  to  back- 
sHdings — credulous  yet  faithles8-~corrupt  yet  self-righteous — super- 
stitious and  yet  profane.    On  a  people  so  benighted  and  deprared.  a 
display  of  truth,  such  as  that  revelation  of  the  Divine  goodness  and 
tnercy  which  Heaven  vouchsafed  through  Moses  and  Aaron,  had  been 
lost.    The  truth  declared  by  the  apostle,  ^'  that  the  natural  heart  per- 
eeiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit^  and  that  he  cannot  know  them, 
forasmuch  as  they  are  spiritually  discerned,'^  held  good  with  them,  just 
as  it  holds  good  with  multitudes  of  the  ungodly  in  our  day.    Besides, 
the  depravity  of  our  nature  was  fostered  and  strengthened  by  all  the 
unfavourable  influences  wielded  by  despotic  power.    The  children  of 
the  patriarchs  were  not  permitted  to  sacrifice  to  the  God  of  their  fa- 
thers.   It  was  permission  to  do  so  that  Aaron  and  Moses  claimed.   It 
was  because  Pharaoh  refused  to  grant  them  permission  to  go  forth 
into  the  desert  a  day's  journey,  that  Heaven  sent  him  sore  plagues,  and 
visited  his  people  with  awful  judgments.    This  dark  night  of  supei^ 
stition  and  sin,  which  brooded  over  the  human  mind  everywhere,  had 
to  be  dispelled,  and  it  was  the  will  of  God  to  adopt  that  method  of 
revival,  whose  history,  from  first  to  last,  has  been  given  us  bv  the 
inspired  historian.    It  was  the  will  of  God  that  the  idols  of  Egypt 
should  be  brought  to  nought,  and  hence  that  severe  discipline  wmch 
bumbled  the  pride  of  its  haughty  king.    It  is  to  be  remarked  that  all 
Ihose  messages  which  Moses  and  Aaron  conveyed  to  Pharaoh  and  his 
court,  are  introduced  by  the  expression — ''Thus  saitii  the  Lord,'' 
Pharaoh  must  have  been  subject  to  the  superstition  of  his  nation. 
Bis  haughty  heart  said  within  him — "  Who  is  Jehovah?"    And  that 
haughty  heart  had  to  be  stricken,  though  it  beat  withm  the  breast  of 
one  who  made  the  proudest  of  the  Egyptians  tremble  before  his  indig- 
nation.   From  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  that  visitation  wherewith 
God  visited  Egypt,  it  is  not  difiicuU  to  discover  a  process  increasing 
in  severity  until  it  concluded  with  that  awful  curse  which  slew  the 
first-bom  of  man  and  beast ;  "  I  will  pass  through  the  land  of  Egypt 
this  night,  and  will  smite  all  the  first-bom  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  both 
man  and  beast,  and  against  all  the  gods  of  Egypt  will  I  execute  judg^ 
ment,  I  am  the  Lord."    First,  we  have  the  god  of  Pharaoh  stricken, 
the  river  god,  to  which  he  offered  his  morning  sacrifice,  and  then  the 
other  gods  of  the  land — the  beasts  of  the  field.   When  the  proud  mon- 
arch of  Zoan  stiil  reposed  his  trust  in  those  idols  which  his  fathers  bad 
worshipped,  a  severer  di^nsation  is  assigned  him  and  his  people;*- 
The  locust  devours  what  the  hail  had  left-y-even  every  herb  of  the 
field.    They  covered  Uie  face  of  the  whole  earth,  so  that  the  land  was 
darkened ;  and  they  did  eat  every  herb  of  the  land,  and  aU  the  froit 
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of  tbe  trees  \rhioh  the  hail  had  left:  and  there  remaioed  not  any  green 
.  thing  on  the  trees,  or  In  the  herbs  of  the  field|  through  all  the  limd  of 
.  Egypt.  And  yet  Pharaoh  refuseth  to  let  the  people  go.  Conscience 
told  him  that  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  was  righteous ;  whereas  that  he 
with  his  people  had  sinned ;  but  his  obdurate  heart  refused  to  obey 
the  prophet.  For  three  days  and  three  nights  a  thick  black  darkness 
brooded  orer  the  whole  land  of  Egypt  "  They  saw  not  one  another, 
neither  rose  any  from  his  seat  for  three  days,"  and  yet  the  heart  of  the 
haughty  tyrant  was  hardened.  It  was  when  judgment  following 
judgment  had  failed  to  move  Pharaoh,  that  the  meek  spirit  of  Moses 
waxed  wroth.  '<  Pharaoh  said  unto  him,  get  thee  from  me,  take  heed 
to  thyself,  see  my  face  no  more;  for  in  that  day  thou  seest  my  face 
thou  shalt  die."  And  Moses  said : — ^'  Thou  has  spoken  well ;  I  will 
see  thy  face  again  no  more." 

The  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  proclaim  the  beauty  and  per<- 
fection  of  that  holy  covenant  whereby  "  mercy  and  truth  have  met 
together,  and  righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each  other."  The 
miracles  of  Moses  were  stern  and  terrible  as  the  thunders  and  light- 
nings of  Sinai ;  whereas  those  of  the  blessed  Saviour  were  full  of  that 
mercy  and  compassion  which  the  gospel  brings  to  all  men  who  accept 
it  in  sincerity  and  in  truth.  Jesus  preached  to  the  multitudes  through 
those  deeds  of  loving-kindness  which  He  wrought  in  behalf  of  feeble 
and  suffering  hnmanity.  It  had  been  foretold  by  the  prophet,  that 
when  the  Messiah  came,  "  the  blind  man  should  leap  as  an  hart,  and 
the  tongue  of  the  dumb  sing."  Works  like  those  wrought  by 'our 
blessed  Saviour  were  outgoings  of  that  beneficent  spirit  which  enligh- 
tens the  eyes  of  those  spiritually  blind,  and  changes  the  obdurate  will. 
The  wastes  and  desolate  places  of  society  were  made  glad  by  the  ad- 
vent of  those  heavenly  and  benign  influences  which  the  ministry  of 
the  holy  Jesus  dispensed ; — '*  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place 
were  made  glad  for  them ;  and  the  desert  rejoiced  and  blossomed  as 
the  rose.  It  blossomed  abundantly,  and  rejoiced  even  with  joy  and 
singing :  the  glory  of  Lebanon  was  given  unto  it,  the  excellency  of 
Carmel  and  Sharon  ;  they  saw  the  glory  of  the  Lord  and  the  excelr 
Icncy  of  our  God." 

The  miracles  of  Holy  Scripture  were  wrought  in  the  presence  of 
nmltitudes  who  had  every  opportunity  afforded  them  of  judging  for 
themselves.  Every  one  discovers  the  falsehood  of  the  miracles  men- 
tioned by  the  heathen  philosophers  and  poets.  They  are  evidently 
the  creation  of  fancy,—  of  fancy  when  depraved  and  corrupted  by  sin. 
We  learn  from  the  works  of  heathen  authors,  that  they  had  lost  the 
image  of  God,  and  that  their  manners  were  such  as  could  only  have 
their  rise  in  a  corrupt  and  debased  character.  The  Epistle  of  St  Paul  to 
the  Romans,  describes  the  true  state  of  heathenism  in  the  times  which 
preceded  his  own,  and  the  descriptions  of  brutal  passion,  together  with 
^he  manifest  folly  which  invariably  attends  every  instance  in  which  it  is 
^d  that  heaven  revealed  its  glory,  through  works  wonderful  and 
9r&nd,  are  all  so  many  proofs  that  they  never  had  a  place  in  the  order 
^  the  Divine  Providence ;  and  that,  indeed,  they  never  existed  save  in 
the  pages  of  the  historian,  who  merely  describes  tbe  state  of  the  public 
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mind  in  his  times,  or  in  those  imaginatire  pictures  in  which  the  fancy 
of  the  poet  rerels.  The  lusts  of  Jupiter, — the  partial  and  often  dis- 
graceful lores  of  female  divinities,  make  up  the  staple  of  all  that  he^ 
then  tradition  has  said  regarding  its  own  mythology.  Besides,  we 
know  that  tliese  and  all  similar  instances  of  a  pretended  display  of 
miraculous  power,  of  which  either  history  or  poetry  discourses,  were 
never  attested  by  witnesses,  who,  in  defiance  of  all  that  selfish  human 
nature  loves,  sealed  their  testimony  with  their  blood.  The  miracles  of 
heathen  mythology,  in  ancient  times,  and  the  works  of  wonder  said  to 
have  been  wrought  at  the  tombs  of  saints  and  martyrs,  in  those  more 
modern,  have  no  testimony  worthy  of  being  compared  with  that  to 
which  Scripture  points,  when  it  says  to  us,  even  as  Jesus  said  to  the 
disdples  of  John : — '^  Go  ye  and  tell  John  what  things  ye  both  bear 
and  see ;  the  blind  receive  their  sight  and  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers 
are  cleansed  and  the  deaf  hear,  and  to  the  poor  the  Gospel  is 
preached." 

The  conclusion  of  St  John^s  testimony,  shows  that  the  Saviour  most 
have  wrought  many  miracles  to  which  the  Evangelists  do  not  allude. 
"  This  is  the  disciple  which  testifieth  these  things  and  wrote  these 
things ;  uid  we  know  that  his  testimony  is  true.  And  there  are  also 
many  other  things  which  Jesus  did,  the  which  if  they  should  be  writ- 
ten eveiT  one,  I  suppose,  that  even  the  world  itself  could  not  contain 
the  books  that  should  be  written."  Of  those  recmled  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  there  are  some  to  which  our  attention  is  more  powerfiilljr  drawn 
than  to  others.  Christ  feeding  the  multitudes  on  the  shores  of  the 
Lake  of  Genesareth,  and  Christ  raising  the  beloved  Lazarus,  are 
works  on  which  the  young  mind  dwells  often,  and  to  which  old  age 
frequently  reverts.  It  is  not  because  they  are  more  indicative  of  Di- 
vine wisdom  and  might,  of  the  presence  of  Him  who  created  all  things, 
and  by  whom  all  things  consist,  though  this  too  might  be  affirmed 
regarding  them,  but  because  we  see  in  these  miracles  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel  more  distinctly  developed.  The  Redeemer  ''  has  compassion 
on  the  multitudes,  because  they  are  as  sheep  that  have  no  shepherd." 
It  is  the  beautiful  picture  which  dwelt  before  the  mind  of  the  Sacred 
poet  realised :  ^  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  I  shall  not  want ;  He 
maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastues :  He  leadeth  me  beside  the 
still  waters.  He  restoreth  my  soul :  he  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of 
righteousness  for  his  name's  sake.  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the 
v^ley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil :  for  Thou  art  with 
me,  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staflf  comfort  me.  Thou  preparest  a  table  for 
me,  in  the  midst  of  mine  enemies :  Thou  anointest  my  head  with  oil| 
my  cup  runneth  over." 

We  love  the  Saviour  always ;  but  there  are  circumstances  in  wfaieh 
the  sentiment  of  love  merges  into  that  of  holy  veneration.  We  fear 
God  when  we  behold  Christ  smite  the  barren  fig-tree, — we  tremUs 
when  we  hear  him  rebuke  the  selfish  Pharisees, — ^but  Jesus  weeping 
over  the  grave  of  Lazarus, — ^we  must  love  and  obey; — ^for  in  llie 
friendship  and  grief  which  he  then  manifested,  we  discover  the  fnifil- 
ment  of  all  that  heaven  hath  purposed,  yes,  of  all  that  heaven  had 
promised  to  do  for  our  salvation.  **  Surel;ir  he  hath  borne  our  griefo^ 
and  carried  our  s(otows."    Pwhaps  there  is  no  miracle  mentioned  in 
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the  Scriptarea  of  the  New  Testament,  on  which  the  raind  dwells  with* 
more  ddight  than  on  that  wrought  by  the  Saviour  when  he  restored 
Laxams  to  life.  The  anxious  inquirer,  who  loves  to  "  walk  about  Zion, 
and  go  round  about  her,  that  ho  may  tell  her  towers,  and  mark  wdi 
her  bulwarks'* — ^never  fails  to  discover  in  it  a  tower  of  strength — a 
bulwark  of  might,  against  which  the  storms  of  error  and  prejudice  and* 
infidelity  beat  in  vain.    It  were  not  well,  did  we  peruse  the  Bible  in  a 
careless  mood,  and  seeing  that  Heaven  has  provided  us  with  a  minute 
narrative  of  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  resurrection  of  him 
whom  Jesus  loved,  it  becomes  us  to  study  it  minutely  and  often,  that 
the  feelings  which  a  prayerful  perusal  of  those  passages  of  Holy  Writ, 
which  advert  to  our  Lord's  friendship  to  the  family  at  Bethany,  may 
abide  with  us  always, — and  thus  serve  to  draw  us  yet  closer  to  the 
adorable  Redeemer  with  the  cords  of  love.     A  summary  of  the 
circumstances  which  preceded  and  attended  the  resurrection  of  Laza- 
rus, together  with  the  results  which  followed,  shows  that  imposture 
could  not  have  been  possible,  or  attempted,  where  multitudes  of  people 
at  Bethany  and  Jerusalem,  nay  more,  from  all  quarters  of  the  world 
then  visited  by  the  Jews,  could  have  easily  detected  the  imposture. 
The  inhabitants  of  Bethany  must  have  known  Lazarus  and  his  sisters. 
He  must  have  been  no  stranger  to  the  people  of  the  district  in  which 
Bethany  was  situated.    Besides,  he  must  have  been  acquainted  with 
many  in  Jerusalem.    His  sickness  must  have  called  forth  the  sym- 
pathies of  his  friends  and  neighbours.    His  death  must  have  occa« 
sioned  great  mourning  and  lamentation,  among  all  to  whom  he  was 
rehited,  among  all  by  whom  he  was  beloved.    What  crowds  of  visitors, 
and  friends,  and  relatives,  must  have  wept  over  his  dead  body,  and 
mourned  with  wild  grief  when  he  was  consigned  to  the  dark  sepulchre. 
The  sympathy  which  many  had  shown  his  sisters  had  not  died  away, 
wholly,  when  Jesus  came  to  Bethany  accompanied  by  His  disciples. 
The  groups  of  mourners  had  not  left  that  town  when  Martha  and  Mary 
welcomed  the  Messiah.    They  were  present  when  he  conversed  with 
the  bereaved  relatives,  and  the  remarks  which  they  made  one  to  an-? 
other,  when  the^  beheld  the  grief  of  those  present,  have  been  recorded 
by  the  Holy  Spirit : — "  Could  not  this  man,  which  opened  the  eves  of 
the  blind,  have  caused  that  even  this  man  should  not  have  died  ?" 
The  miracle  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  after  that  he  had  been  in 
the  sepulchre  four  days,  was  wrought  in  the  presence  of  the  crowd, 
and  not  in  a  corner.    The  results  were  such  as  forbade  all  possibility  of 
deception.    Lazarus  was  restored  to  life.     He,  many  years  after  that 
he  bad  arisen  conversed  with  the  inhabitants  of  his  native  town 
and  tlte  surrounding  districts.    He  visited  Jerusalem  and  was  known 
to  many  there,  as  the  Lazarus  whom  Jesus  had  raised  from  the  dead. 
Many  believed  because  they  had  seen  or  heard  proofs  of  the  truth  of 
this  miracle.    The  numbers  of  those  converted  were  so  great  that  the 
rulers  summoned  meetings  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  consult  what  steps 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  multitudes  from  embracing  the  doctrine 
of  salvation.    A  diversity  of  opinion  appears  to  have  prevailed — some 
ree^ved  Christ  as  the  Messiah ;  while  others,  prompted  by  a  desire 
for  change,  sought  to  bring  the  claims  of  our  Lord,  as  set  forth  in  ^is 
iniracle  iato  eoUision  with  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers.    Our 
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Lofd*8  fotore  visits  to  Jenisalem  acqnired  an  interest  mih  the  ciowd 
on  account  of  the  resiirrection  of  Lazarus, — ^the  crowds  who  came  up 
annually  to  Jerusalem  must  have  been  informed  of  what  had  tran»- 
pired  at  Bethany,  when  Lazarus  was  restored  to  life.    Evidenoe  tike 
this  can  only  be  tnie.    An  impostor  never  ventures  to  deal  thus  with 
his  assumed  testimony.    He  either  ignores  all  such  proofs  as  beings 
unnecessary,  or  he  withdraws  from  the  curious  gaze  of  the  multitndey 
and  when  sought  after,  never  mentions  time  or  place.    He  is  eareful 
to  mention  no  circumstances  of  a  striking  character,  and  least  of  all 
those  which  have  fallen  under  the  notice  of  the  crowd,  not  only  once 
or  twice  but  often.    Were  he  to  seek  to  deceive  the  popular  mind,  he 
would  above  all  things  avoid  the  names  of  places,  of^persons  still  living, 
and  of  times  and  circumstances,  concerning  which  many  thousands  of 
people  are  informed.   Besides,  he  is  always  unwilling  to  draw  the  public 
attention  to  contemporaneous  authority,  and  were  he  recording  a  nar- 
rative of  events  which,  according  to  his  testimony,  have  but  lately 
transpired,  would  never  point  to  the  populace  of  a  large  town,  and 
summon  its  authorities  both  high  and  low  to  acknowledge  the  truth 
of  his  statements ;  still  less  likely  is  it  that  he  would  prevail  on  any 
one  to  take  up  his  exploded  fabrications,  and  deal  with  them  as  ff 
they  were  realities,  or,  that  if  in  this  respect  he  succeeded,  he  could 
prevail  on  the  crowd  through  them  to  grant  them  credence. 

But  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  is  only  one  among  many  miracles 
wrought  by  our  blessed  Saviour.  Judea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee,  had* 
all  witnessed  the  mighty  works  which  he  had  wrought ;  for  where- 
ever  he  went  he  constantly  adduced  proofs  of  this  kind  as  evidences 
of  the  truth  that  he  came  from  God.  The  true  statement  of  the  case 
then,  is  not  merely  what  authority  ought  the  testimony  of  the  resur* 
rection  of  Lazarus  to  have ;  but  what  are  we  to  conclude  concerning 
the  multitudes  on  multitudes,  who  must  have  been  healed  by  Him  ? 
Let  us  dwell  on  this,  and  we  shall  find  that  every  district  of  Palestine, 
must  have  testified  concerning  the  Messiah,  that  He  had  done  all 
things  well.  This  is  the  conclusion  drawn  by  every  candid  mind, 
and  we  know  that  the  subtle  prudence  of  the  impostor  never  permits' 
him  to  risk  so  many  instances  in  which  the  veracity  of  his  claims  may- 
be  challenged  and  set  aside.  To  what  but  the  fact  that  Jesus  most 
have  wrought  many  miracles,  are  we  to  trace  the  invariable  silence 
of  the  Jews  ?  That  He  did  work  miracles,  they  do  still  acknowledge, 
but  that  He  came  as  the  messenger  of  Heaven,  they  refuse  to  grant, 
or  if  thev  do  so,  it  is  only  in  an  inferior  sense.  ''Hut  heavenly  wis- 
dom is  Justified  of  its  children :'' — *^  The  scribes  which  came  down 
from  Jerusalem  said,  He  hath  Beelzebub,  and  by  the  prinee  of  the 
devils,  casteth  he  out  devils.  And  He  called  tb»m  unto  Him,  and 
said  unto  them  in  parables,  how  can  Satan  cast  out  Satan  ?  Aiid  if 
a  kingdom  be  divided  against  itself,  that  kingdom  cannot  stand; 
And  if  a  house  be  divided  against  itself,  that  house  cannot  stand. 
And  if  Satan  rise  up  against  Satan,  and  be  divided,  he  cannot  stand, 
but  hath  an  end.  No  man  can  enter  into  a  strong  man's  house,  and 
spoil  his  goods,  except  he  first  bind  the  strong  man ;  and  then  he  wXk 
spoil  his  house.  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  all  sins  shall  be  forgiven 
unto  the  son$  of  men,  and  Masphemies  wherewith  soever  they  shall 
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bUuphenie ;  but  he  that  shall  blaapheme  against  the  Holy  Ghost  hath 
never  forgiveness,  bat  is  in  danger  of  eternal  damnation." 

Beflection  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  Christianity,  shows  that  you 
can  only  aceount  for  tbe  subjective  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of  life, 
manifested  by  our  Lord's  Apostles  and  early  followers,  by  recognising 
the  truth  of  the  holy  gospel.  The  narratives  of  the  four  evangelists 
are  the  only  sufficient  foundation  on  which  we  can  rest  the  superstruc- 
ture reared  by  St  Paul  and  the  other  apostles,  who  survived  Uim  in^ 
the  work  of  the  holy  ministry.  Uow  could  the  mind  of  Paul  have 
known,  and  felt,  and  written  what  has  been  communicated  to  us  in  the 
Epistles,  had  he  not  been  convinced  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God  ? 
How  could  St  Mark  or  St  Luke,  have  received  the  Holy  Gospel 
through  them,  aud  experienced  that  spiritual  and  internal  change  of 
which  they  speak,  had  they  themselves  not  been  taught  of  God? 
"  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  by  whom  the  world  is  crucified  unto  me,  and  I  unto  the  world. 
For  in  Christ  Jesus,  neither  circumcision  availeth  anything,  nor  un- 
circumcision,  but  a  new  creature.  This  I  say  then,  walk  in  the  spirit, 
and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lust  of  tlie  fiesh.  For  the  flesh  lusteth 
against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  against  the  fiesh ;  and  these  are  con- 
trary the  one  to  the  other :  so  that  ye  cannot  do  the  things  that  ye 
would.  But  if  ye  be  led  by  the  Spirit,  ye  are  not  under  the  law.  Now 
tbe  works  of  the  fiesh  are  manifest,  which  are  these ;  adultery,  forni- 
eation,  uncleanness,  lasciviousncss,  idolatry,  witchcraft,  hatred,  vari- 
ance, emulations,  wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies,  envyings,  murders, 
drunkenness,  revellings,  and  such  like ; — of  the  which  I  teUyou  before, 
as  I  have  also  told  you  in  time  past,  that  they  that  do  such  things 
shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is 
love,  joy,  peace,  long-sufiering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness, 
temperance :  against  such  there  is  no  law.  And  they  that  are  Christ's 
have  crucified  the  flesh j  with  the  afiiections  and  lusts.  If  we  live  in  the 
ffirUj  let  us  also  walk  in  the  spirit.  Let  us  not  be  desirous  of  vaiur 
glory,  provoking  one  another,  envying  one  another." 

Cliristianity  is  a  religion  founded  on  facts  and  not  ^  history  of 
opinions  broached  by  men  eminent  for  a  knowledge  of  science  or 
literature.  The  development  of  Christian  doctrine  is  the  work  of 
God  and  not  of  man.  The  light  which  broke  upon  the  multitudes 
of  Hebrew  slaves  who  left  Egypt  under  the  guidanct;  of  Moses— « 
came  from  above,  and  is  not  to  be  traced  to  any  inferior  sourcel 
The  history  of  the  progress  made  by  Christianity  in  the  world,  has 
been  described  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  under  the  figure  of  a  noble 
river  which  graduailv  increases  in  volume: — ^'^  Afterward  he  brought 
me  again  unto  the  door  of  the  house ;  and,  behold,  waters  issued 
out  from  under  the  threshold  of  the  house  eastward ;  for  the  fore- 
front of  the  house  stood  toward  the  east,  and  the  waters  came  down 
bom  under  from  the  right  side  of  the  house,  at  the  south  side  of  the 
altar*  Then  brought  he  me  out  of  the  way  of  the  gate  northward^ 
and  led  me  about  the  way  without  unto  the  outer  gate  by  the  way 
that  looketh  eastward ;  and,  behold,  there  ran  out  waters  on  the  right 
side.  And  when  the  man  that  had  the  line  in  his  hand  went  forth 
eastward,  he  measured  a  thousand  cubits,  and  he  brought  me  through 
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the  waters ;  the  waters  were  to  the  andes.  Agabi,  he  measured  a 
thousand,  and  brought  me  through  the  waters ;  the  waters  were  to 
the  loins.  Afterward,  he  measured  a  thousand ;  and  that  I  could  not 
pass  over :  for  the  waters  were  risen,  waters  to  swim  in,  a  river  which 
.  could  not  be  passed  over.**  The  authority  of  that  continuous  stream 
of  light  which  has  flown  down  from  the  upper  sanctuary — ever  since 
the  promise  was  given  in  Eden, — ^'  the  seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise 
thy  head," — is  to  be  discovered  in  those  facts  which  attest  the  truth  of 
revealed  truth — as  recorded  in  Scripture.  There  are  other  proofs 
doubtless.  There  is  the  necessity  of  a  revelation, — as  evidenced  in  the 
utter  helplessness  of  man,  considered  as  a  rcli;^ions  being,  and  iallenfrom 
God.  There  Is  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  contents  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture,— usually  styled,  the  internal  evidence — perhaps  the  most  power- 
fiil  of  ail  those  sources  of  conviction  with  which  the  mind  of  the  Chris- 
tian is  conversant,  and  lastly,  ttrere  is  the  evidence  of  miracles.  From 
the  day  that  Jehovah  ''came  fVom  Sinai,  and  rose  up  from  Seir 
unto  them ;  when  He  shfined  forth  from  liount  Paraa,  and  came  with 
ten  thousands  of  saints,  when  from  His  right  hand  went  a  fiery  law 
for  them," — ^the  glory  of  the  Most  High  hath  been  manifested  in  that 
providential  care  which  heaven  has  continually  exercised  in  behalf  of 
the  Church, — sometimes  expressed  in  dispensations  afflictive  and  cor- 
rective,* and  sometimes  in  mighty  works  wrought  to  strengthen  the 
faith  t)f~the  saints.  We  have  been  familiar  with  the  narrative  of  the 
miracles  wrought  by  our  Lord,  and  His  holy  apostles  and  prophets 
from  our  youth,  but  how  familiar?  Have  they  stood  before  us  as  facts 
•»as  facts  whose  importance  and  authority  we  have  carefully  studied 
and  improved  ?  Could  we  lead  careless  lives,  did  we  hear  the  thun- 
ders of  Sinai, — or  pondered  the  purpose  sought  in  the  beneficent  deeds 
.wrought  by  the  Divine  Redeemer?  Alas  I  that  we  should  be  so  care- 
less. We  are  all  too  ready  merely  to  glance  at  the  facts  of  revelation, 
«  without  giving  them  that  serious  attention  which  they  deserve.  Well- 
meaning  persons  shrink  from  a  lengthened  and  keen  study  of  the  evi- 
<ilaiC8B  of  Holy  Hcripture.  Whilst  we  respect  their  motives  in  doing 
so,  let  us  avoid  their  errors.  As  our  faith  is,  so  shall  our  strength  be. 
The  man  who  feels  his  need  of  obtaining  an  interest  in  the  merits  of 
Christ,  has  the  best  possible  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Scripture — ^when 
he  is  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  roll  over  the  burden  of  his  guilt,  on  the 
finbhed  work  of  his  Almighty  Saviour. 
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THE  CHERUBIM  EXHUMED,  OR  EXCAVATIONS  IN 
THE  TEMPLE. 

Wb  purpofle  in  the  present  article,  and  one  of  the  succeeding  Numher  of 
this  Journal,  to  review  a  subject — ^rather  than  any  special  hook-^which, 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  heen  written  ahout  it,  has  remained  up  to 
the  present  time  involved  in  very  considerahle  ohscurity, — viz.,  the  suh«- 
jeet  of  the  Cheruhim.  The  theme  of  almost  every  passing  interpreter 
and  compiler  of  antiquities  and  systems  of  theology — they  have,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  only  once  heen  made  the  subject  of  separate  and  distinct 
consideration.  In  reviewing,  therefore,  a  subject,  at  once  so  comprehen- 
sive and  perplexed,  we  are  compelled  to  limit  our  attention  to  opinions 
or  prevailing  interpretations  without  respect  to  names  or  books ;  a  me- 
thod  which  will  have  this  advantage,  that  it  keeps  us  clear  of  persona* 
lities  and  prejudices,  and  brings  us  direct  to  the  merits  of  the  question. 

But  before  coming  to  the  matter  immediately  in  hand,  there  are  a  few 
observations  that  we  deem  it  necessary  to  make  in  order  still  further  to 
isolate  the  question.  And  first  of  these,  we  purpose  to  conduct  this  en- 
quiry on  purely  inductive  principles.  Deeply  impressed  with  the  evils 
which  every  other  method  has  inflicted  upon  the  interpretation  of  the 
Bible,  and  at  the  same  time  assured  of  the  valuable  results  still  to  be 
reaped  from  a  strictly  inductive  interpretation,  we  feel  ourselves  con* 
strained  rather  to  understate  and  press  some  of  the  facts  of  this  inter- 
pretation, than  overstate  them.  This  will  account  for  some  of  those 
points  which  are  thrown  out  rather  as  hints  and  suggestions  for  the  re- 
flection  of  others  than  as  a  full  developement  of  these  respective  points. 
On  jdl  that  is  essential,  and  on  all  the  leading  features  of  our  figures,  the 
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reader  will  find  no  dubiety^  and  no  uncertainty  or  hesitationy  in  the  foU 
lowing  pages.  But  where  there  is  room  for  doubt,— as  in  regard  to  the 
nature  and  object  of  the  wheels,  the  name  cherubim^  &c., — he  will  find 
this  distinctly  stated,  and  the  most  probable  results  given. 

Indeed,  we  observe  further,  so  deep  is  our  aversion  to  the  introduction 
of  mere  conjecture,  and  what  seems  incapable  of  adjustment  and  satis&c- 
tory  determination,  that  we  have  rather  abstained  from  introducing  such 
questions  as  the  relative  position  of  the  creatures  to  each  other,  the 
position  and  construction  of  the  wheels,  &c.  We  mention  this  here, 
therefore,  that  they  may  attract  attention.  We  state  the  difficulty.  On 
the  one  hand,  Ezek.  chap.  x.  9,  the  wheelt  are  expressly  said  to  hefotir, 
and  to  be  placed  one  by  the  side  or  (ace  of  each  of  the  four  cherubs ; 
while  on  the  other,  they  are  said  not  to  turn  as  they  go ;  but,  whether 
going  or  returning,  to  go  each  one  straight  forward.  Now  it  is  evident 
that|  place  four  single  wheels  as  you  may,  they  cannet  be  arraiiged  so  as 
to  revolve  in  all  directions  without  turning ;  for,  if  all  four  be  placed  in 
one  direction,  then  all  four  will  drag  in  the  two  opposite  directions.  Or, 
if  two  be  placed  in  one  direction,  and  two  in  another,  then  which  pair 
soever  happen  to  be  revolving,  the  other  pair  will  drag,  A  eoltHien  of 
this  difficulty  has  been  sought  by  some  in  giving  them  all  a  glidingt 
rather  than  a  revolving,  motion.  Others,  as  Dr  Fairbaim,  have  given 
them  each  a  double  wheel  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles.  And 
their  being  said  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  wheel  il>  the  middle  of  > 
wheel,  seems  in  some  way  to  favour  this  kel  interpretation.  A  eugget- 
Hon  has  been  made  to  us  by  Dr  Duncan  of  the  New  College,  Edinburgh, 
as  to  whether  a  eolulion  might  net  be  Ib'und  in  some  tueh  eosalructfsik 
as  Hook's  universal  joinj^.  We  state  it^  theiefoie,  as  worthy  of  cona- 
deration.  Perhaps  the  true  solvitio^  will  be  ibund  in  the  faett»  that  these 
creatures  are  only  symbols  ;  that  they  haye  f^et>  wings,  and  wheels,  to 
show  that  they  combine  all  kinds  of  motionr— natunl  and  artifidal;. 
that  they  u/se  one  or  other,  er  ^jX  of  these  together,  just  aa  ciiciunstaiiees 
demand  ;  and  that,  consequently,  it  is  needless  for  us  to  perplex  ourselves 
about  reconciling  all  these  various  circumstances.  In  some  of  the  mili- 
tary expeditions  of  the  Old  Testament,  for  example,  and  even  of  the 
New,^  Rev.  xix.  11-21,  we  find«  mere  or  less,  all  these  motions  brought 
into  operation,  as  the  war-chariot,  the  foot  motion,  and  also  the  wing  in 
the  eagle  hasting  to  the  prey.  This  seems,  upon  the  whole»  the  most 
probable  uiterpretation.  Still  the  subject  is  confessedly  difficult  of 
^lution. 

Again,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  we  have  not  entered  into  any  minute 
explanation  or  definition  of  such  minute  parts  as  the  laces  respectively^ 
the  hands,  the  wings,  the  eyes,  the  feet,  ^.  Now  we  have  done  this 
on  purpose.  Many,  for  example,  define  the  face  <tf  the  bull  as  exemplU 
fying  ''  labour"-— that  of  the  lion  '<  majesty  and  strength"— -and  so  oa 
with  the  other  parts  in  succession.  Now»  what  we  object  to  in  these 
definitions  is,  tluit  they  are  defective,  and  necessarily  leave  out  of  account 
some  of  the  purposes  which  these  creatures  serve  in  Scripture^  Thus, 
for  example,  according  to  Scripture  usage,  the  bull  mt^t  as  well  be. 
defined  the  symbol  of  strength  as  the  Iipn»  and  indeed  aometime  !••  Deut.. 
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xxxiii.  17 ;  while,  oh  the  other  hand,  we  find  it  socne^inies  made  the 
symbol  of  cruelty  and  violende  as  well  as  labour,  as  in  Ps.  xxli.  12,  13. 
Again,  it  is  evident  that  if  we  w^e  to  define  the  "  eye"  by  any  of  its 
peculiar  uscss  or  expressions,  as  favour,  hate,  envy,  &c.,  our  definition 
Would  not  cover  the  various  applications  that  are  made  of  it  in  Smpture. 
So  variofQS  are  the  uses  of  all  these  parts — so  opposite  often  and  conflict- 
ing— ^fhat  we  have  deemed  it  better  to  give  no  definition.  No  defini  - 
tion,  for  example,  but  must  come  infinitely  short  of  the  appliances  and 
uses  of  the  human  hand.  To  attempt  to  define  such  parts,  therefore,  as 
the  hand,  the  eye,  &c.,  we  could  but  strip  them  of  their  native  poetryj 
and  unnecessarily  restrict  themi  The  simple  terms,  hand,  eyey  wmg, 
&c.,  express,  we  hold,  to  every  man,  even  the  most  tinlearned,  a  thou-;r 
Bsnd-fold  more  than  any  definition  which  could  be  substitute.  When, 
therefore,  the  face  of  a  man,  a  lion,  &c.,  is  specified,  we  take  it  as  signi- 
ficant of  all  that  man  is,  viz.,  intelligent  and  ^e ;  and  cant  accomplish, 
whether  of  good  or  evil ;  and  so  of  all  the  other  creatures/  And  whenf 
again  any  of  those  parts  are  specified,  as  the  eye,  the  hand,  &c.,  we  takei 
them  in  their  most  simple  and  natural  acceptation,  as  the  organs  of 
vision,  prehension,  &c.,  which  may  be  applied  to  manifold  uses. 

II.  We  have  thus  opened  up  the  ground  and  circumscribed  the  ques- 
tion ;'  and  now  as  the  surest  way  of  arriving  at  anything  like  a  correct 
conclusion,  and  at  one,  moreover,  of  the  truth  and  correctness  of  which 
every  one  will,  as  having  the  evidence  before  him,  be  able  to  judge,  we 
purpose  in  the  pr^ent  division  of  our  subject  to  ascertain  all  the  facts 
recorded  regarding  these  mysterious  figures.  This,  we  hold,  is  the  radr« 
cal  defect  of  all  the  interpretations  which  have  been  proposed  regarding 
them.  Founding  on  some  foregone  conclusion,  or  bold  conjecture,  as 
that  they  ate  "the  church,"  "the  four  gospels,"  &c.,  &c.,  some  of  these 
interpretations  have  been  compelled  to  make  all  the  fiacts  together  speak 
the  same  language ;  or  founded  on  some  single  representation  of  them,  as 
that  of  Ezekiel  and  in  the  course  of  some  other  work,  others  have  neces- 
sarily left  out  of  account  many  facts  elsewhere  recorded  ;  while  all  to. 
gether,  with  few  exceptions,  have  opened  a  wide  door  for  the  introduction 
of  imagination.  The  consequence  is,  that  very  numerous  and  conflicting 
and,  in  many  cases,  the  most  heterogeneous)  mterpretations  have  been 
proposed.  Many  of  them,  like  Nebuchadnezzar's  image,  lieginning  with 
heads  of  the  purest  gold,  have  tenninated  in  the  most  drossy  materials* 
Fettered  again  by  these',  and  under  the  spirit  of  a  genuine  eclecticism', 
founding  perhaps  upon  them  and  judging  between  them,  other  and  me- 
dialing  interpretations  have  been  proposed,  as  are  sonie  of  those  to  bo 
found  in  systems  of  antiquities  and  theology.  The  immediate  conse- 
quence of  all  this  has  been  that  our  *'  living  creatures"— ^dark  and  mys^ 
terious  as  they  unquestionably  are^— have  been  enveloped  in  far  deeper 
tekness  and  uncertainty  than  is  really  their  due.  When  ancient 
Rome,  for  example,  was  called  tippn  to  consult  fbr  the  preservation  of 
lier  Palladium,  she  could  tliink  of  no  more  fittmg  lineans  than  making 
elevi^n  more  like  it^  and  thus  distracting  attention  from  it,  and  making 
it  diffictdt  of  detection.     Now  what  ancient  R6me  did  purposely  for 
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Numa^s  shield,  these  multi&rious  and  conflicting  interpretations  hare^  not 
less  effectively  though  not  purposely,  done  for  our  figures,  viz.,  pimctically 
overlaid,  made  void,  and  buried  them  ; — a  result,  douhtless,  which  is  not 
to  be  imputed,  as  the  Church  of  Rome  would  have  us,  to  the  fines  exercise  of 
private  judgment,  but  the  very  opposite.  Than  this  right,  as  we  conceive 
it,  in  its  fiiUest  and  freest  exercise,  truth  can  have  no  more  sacred  and  sure 
Palladium.  Truth  does  not  need  to  shun  the  light.  A  fiiee  discussion, 
like  the  smelting  fiimace,  just  rids  it  of  the  dross  that  has  gathered  round 
it«  Not  this,  therefore,  but  the  methods  and  principles  of  interpretation 
which  have  prevailed,  must  be  held  responsible  for  all  such  consequences. 

To  avoid,  therefore,  the  course  which  has  led  to  these  results, — to 
recal  the  question  to  its  original  foundations,—- and  to  exhume  or  assist  in 
exhuming  our  ancient  figures  from  this  chaotic  mass,  are  the  reasons  of 
writing  this  present  section,  as  well  as  of  the  title  of  this  article. 

To  begin  then :  in  ascertaining  the  &cts  of  the  case,  the  first  question 
that  comes  to  be  settled  is  the  Constitution  of  the  Cherubim.  What 
wtu  their  nature  and  composition?  Where  were  they  to  be  seen? 
Eden,  after  man's  expulsion,  is  the  first  place  where  they  appear.  Gen. 
iii.  24.  The  next  mention  that  is  made  of  them  is  when  Moses  was 
ordered  to  construct  the  Tabernacle,  Ex.  xxv.  18-22;  xxxvii.  7-9. 
There  they  were  to  appear  in  both  the  outer  and  inner  courts  of  the 
aanctuary-^the  holy  and  most  holy  places.  In  the  latter  they  were, 
aocording  to  divine  injunction,  to  be  posted  in  golden  form  on  the  two 
ends  of  the  mercy-seat  or  covering  of  the  ark,  forming  with  their  wings 
a  canopy  or  shadowing  over  it,  Ex.  xxv.  20  ;  xxxvii.  9 ;  Heb.  ix.  5 ; 
while  on  the  veil  that  separated  the  two  sanctuaries,  as  well  as  on  the 
tapestries  or  hangings  which  surrounded  the  sides  or  walls  of  the  outer 
sanctttaryj  they  were  to  be  embroidered  and  curiously  wrought,  Ex. 
zxvi.  1*  Agun,  when  the  more  enduring  and  stately  temple  was  to  be 
substituted  for  the  moveable  and  fragile  tabernacle,  our  figures  were 
henceforth  to  assume  a  corresponding  and  more  substantial  form*  at  least 
in  the  outer  sanctuary.  Instead  of  appearing,  as  hitherto,  on  the  awn- 
ings which  covered  the  coarser  textures  forming  the  exterior  of  the  taber- 
nacle, they  were  now,  with  the  exception  of  the  inner  veil,  to  take  their 
places  alternately  with  palm-trees  and  open  flowers  upon  the  wood-work 
which  lined  the  walls,  1  Kings,  vi.  23-35  ;  2  Chron.  iii.  5-14.  But 
it  is  not  until  we  descend  to  the  descriptions  of  Isaiah,  Esekiel,  and 
John,  that  we  are  enabled  to  form  any  definite  idea  of  their  constitution. 
In  the  preceding  places,  indeed,  we  find  some  traces,  as  the  mention  of 
faces,  wings,  and,  by  inference,  of  bands,  in  Eden,  for  wielding  the  swords 
—which  tend  to  identify  them  with  later  descriptions.  But  still,  so 
much  do  those  previous  notices  assume  their  being  known,  that,  but  for 
later  descriptions,  we  could  not  evidently  have  formed  any  true  or  defi- 
nite idea  of  their  form  and  constitution.  In  Isaiah  even  the  notices  we 
have  of  them  are  still  of  that  indefinite  character,  though  more  exact, 
and  fttill  more  fitted  to  identify  them  with  the  later  and  more  full  des- 
criptions of  Ezekiel  and  John.  David  also,  in  the  Psalms  and  otherwise, 
fumishei  some  very  definite  hints  regarding  them.  But  it  is  chiefly  to 
Ezekiel,  and  John  in  the  Revelations,  that  we  owe  that  full  and  definite 
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description  which  enables  us  to  see  the  coherency  and  bearing  of  all  these 
preyious  and  more  restricted  notices.  These  furnish  the  key  which 
unlocks  the  mysterious  and  dark  enigmas  of  Eden,  the  Tabernacle,  and 
the  Temple.  According  to  these,  therefore,  and  especially  Ezekiel — 
whom  we  chiefly  follow  on  account  of  the  minuteness  of  his  description— 
they  were  four  in  number.  Their  general  form  and  appearance  were 
that  of  a  man,  Ezek.  i.  5.  They  had  four  faces  each,  viz.,  those  of  a 
man,  a  lion,  an  ox,  and  an  eagle ;  and  four  wings,  and,  as  we  infer,  four 
hands.  Their  feet  were  straight  or  perpendicular,  and  hoofed  like  those 
of  a  calf  or  ox.  And,  what  is  here  especially  to  be  observed,  they  were 
each  compoimded  beings ;  consisting  of,  and  combining  each  in  itself,  all 
those  different  parts,  or  features,  of  those  several  creatures.  They  were 
a  combination  of  the  lion,  the  ox,  and  the  eagle  in  the  human  form ; 
embodying  at  once  all  that  is  distinctive  of  man,  as  the  hand,  the  head, 
the  general  figure,  with  all  that  is  distinctive  of  these  several  creatures. 
And,  as  thus  compounded,  their  whole  bodies,  their  backs,  their  hands, 
and  wings,  were  full  of  eyes,  Ezek.  x.  12.  In  close  connection  or  juxta- 
position, though  not  incorporation  with  them,  stood  four  wheels  of 
tiemendous  sisse,  of  azure  colour,  full  also  of  eyes,  and  presenting  the 
inexplicable  appearance  of  a  wheel  within  a  wheel.  These  wheels,  as 
has  just  been  sud,  were  not  incorporated  with  the  living  creatures.  But 
still  they  must  have  been  very  closely  and  immediately  connected  with 
them  ;  for  we  find  that  they  were  pervaded  and  animated  by  the  same 
impellbg  spirit,  so  that  the  one  was  moved  only  as  the  other  moved, 
yet  so  as  to  show  that  the  creatures  took  precedence,  and  that  the  move- 
ment  of  the  wheels  was  dependent  on  that  of  the  creatures,  and  both 
upon  the  common  spirit. 

Again,  upon  the  heads  of  these  creatures,  and  above  these  wheels, 
was  placed  a  firmament  of  corresponding  size  and  crystalline  appearance. 
Above,  or  on  the  upper  side  of  this  firmament,  was  seen  a  sapphire 
stone,  on  which  stood  a  throne,  surmounted  by  a  man  ;  who,  as  well  as 
beuig  compassed  by  the  glory  of  the  God  of  Israel,  is  throughout  the 
book  identified  with,  and  designated  only  by,  the  glory  of  the  Ood  of 
'  Israel,  Ezek.  and  Rev.     We  stay  not  upon  this  part  which  is  bo  clear. 

As  thus  constituted  and  thus  surmounted,  it  is  to  be  observed,  as 
bring^g  out  still  further  the  facts  of  the  case,  that  immediately  around 
and  intermingling  with  these  creatures  and  this  entire  representation,  are 
the  whirlwind,  the  cloud,  the  lambent  flame,  or  fire  infolding  itself,  and 
brightness  as  of  amber.  It  was  out  of  the  midst  of  these  elements  that 
they  first  made  their  appearance,  Ezek.  i.  4,  5 ;  as  well  as  fi^m  the  lustire 
of  them,  doubtless,  that  they  take  their  most  general  description,  as 
being  like  "  lamps"  and  "  burning  coals  of  fire,"  or  seraphim,  according 
to  Is.  vi. 

We  cannot,  however,  pass  to  the  next  topic,  without  remarking  the 
striking  coincid^ce — the  substantial  agreement  of  this  description  or 
representation  as  a  whole,  with  those  of  Ex.  xxiv.  9-18;  Rev.  iv.;  Is.  vi.; 
Dan.  vii. ;  &c  With  some  minor  variations  or  omissions  they  are  the 
«ame  in  substance  ;  showing  conclusively,  that  the  entire  representation 
is  one  of  the  God  of  Israel.     In  all  these,  there  is  the  manifestation  of 
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the  glory  of  the  God  of  land ;  aad  much  ki  th^  tame  rireumrtoneoi^ 
lu  the  throne — the  sapphire  9tone^-the  crystal  firmament,  or  aceording 
to  jQhn>  the  sea  of  glass,  &c. 

[  In  order,  however,  that  we  may  he  able  to  coneeiYe  aright  of  these 
representations  as  a  whoIe>  and  understaQd  th^  order  of  ^eir  several  da*- 
scriptions,  it  is  necessary  still  further  to  observe^  that  in  Ecekiel  the 
scene  is  laid  on  earth,  amid  clouds  and  (J^rkness;  while  that  in  loha 
opens  in  heaven.  In  the  former^  therefore,  as  in  a  eleudy  and  ft»ggj 
day,  they  are  the  horses,  so  to  speak,  of  this  chariot— the  Uving  crea^ 
tures — the  cherubim-r-tbat  come  first  into  view;  f{rhereas«  in  John* 
who  sees  the  heavens  open*  with  their  bright  resplettdast  Ii|^^  -the 
throne,  and  he  who  sits  on  it»  first  catch  the  eye ;  and  hena^  the  ^sder 
of  their  respective  narratives.  John  begies  at  the  thion^  and  oomee 
downward  to  the  creatures.  Ezekiel,  beginning  with  the  elouda,  tesB* 
pest,  and  fire^  ascends  front  the  creatures,  to  Him  ^ho  sHs  upea  the 
throne.  If,  therefore,  we  would  understand  with  Johuy  we  must,  as  iti 
some  silent  chamber — some  rapt  meditation — with  all  the  world  shut  out 
—gaze  alone  into  these  heavens,  descending  through  the  whole,  until  we 
reach  the  base ;  whereas,  if  we  would  realize  Uie  unity  of  Eceki^'s 
representation,  we  could  assume  no  better  stand-point,  thfn  is  presented 
in  a  day  of  thunder  and  fiery  tempest,  amid  the  elements,  and  kokiBg 
round  and  up,  conceive  creation  up  to  the  throne  of  God- 
Having  now  in  general  considered  the  facts  relating  to  their  oonatituK 
tion,  and  to  the  representation  as  a  whole>  the  next  subject  that  eomea 
under  consideration,  is  that  which  relates  to  their  pou6on.  We  have 
already  seen  them  in  Edei^  the  tabernacle  and  the  temple ;  in  laaiahj 
£zekiel,  and  John  ;  and  found  them  as  in  David.  And  new^  the  next 
question  that  arises  in  the  order  of  nature  is,  What  10  the^poaition  or 
positions  they  are  there  shown  to  occupy  %  Whiat  are  the  (acta  bearing 
upon  this  point  ?  and  what  do  these  &cts  declaim  ?  First  of  aU,^-^taking 
our  description  from  what  is  fullest  and  m^st  detailed,  we  ind  them  in 
the  tabernacle  and  temple,  literally  crowding  the  walls*  aa  well  ea  in 
immediate  connection  ivith  the  Throne  in  the  Ho)iy  of  Holiei.  In  John, 
they  are  said  to  ba  "  in  the  midst  of  and  round  aboij^  .tha  thfone.'^ ' 
£zekiel  exhibits  them,  as  may  be  read  by  every  one,  plainly  beneath  it, 
the  firmament  and  throne  being  over  their  heads*  While  in  Isaiah^  ae- 
cording  to  our  English  version,  they  are  said  to  stand  '^  above"  the 
throne, — but  according  to  Gesenius,  "  near  it  or  by  it  ;*'  and  acoocding 
to  the.  Septuagint  version  "  round  about  it."  Ip  Eden  aifed  the  other 
places  where  they  are  mentioned,  their  position  relative  to  the  thiona  is 
not  specified,  and  must  be  determined  by  t^ose  which  do.  •  Fi^ont  all 
these  put  together,  therefore,  it  is  clear,  that  th^y  are  always  ianiedi* 
ately  connected  with  the  throne  of  God ;  and,  that  their  position  with 
resud  to  it,  is  always  beneath  and  round  about  it,  aa  in  Esekiel  and 
John,  the  tabernacle  and  the  temple,  and  probably  also  eometimet  and 
in  some  sense  ''above  it  or  over  it,"  as  in  the  Holy  of  UoUea,^-  &c. 

^  And  SB  the  anetent  fan-bearen  of  Esypt  who  were  usiisUy  the  kingV  eons, 
who  ajtteaded  him  both  on  the  throne,  and  when  carried  forth  on  any  expedition. 
-^Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egypt 
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tfy.  20;  H^b.  is^  5;  and  probaU/in  Lfumh  vL  Their  po6itioki>  ihore^ 
fore,  so  fisur  as  the  facts  are  concerned,  is  universally  "beneath  and  round 
about"  the  thnme  of  QaA,  aAd  probably  also  sometimes  "  above"  it. 

Having  now  disposed  of  the^  iaots  rating  both  to  their  eomlitutUm 
and  position,  the  next  question  that  meets  us;  is  that  which  regards 
their  ofioBt.     What  say  the  facts  to  these? 

As  already  shown,  the  facts  declare  that  they  are  beneatb  the  throne. 
The  firmament  and  the  throne  are  seen  to  rest  tipon  their  heads.  AU 
though,  therefore,  we  do  not  at  present  waif  to  enquire,^— as  this  subject 
will  again  come  under  review  as  an  independent  question,-— ^whether 
this  exhausts  the  fact,  we  cannot  doubt,  that  in  some  sense  or  other> 
figurative  or  real^  this  fact  of  our  representation  expresses  support ;  or  at 
leasts  marks  the  relation  of  support  or  pillars.  This,  then,  is  one  of  the 
efiices  which  they  perform,  or  relations  which  they  own. 

But  they  are,  besides,  the  bearers  of  thi§  throne ;  a  fact  which  tends 
still  more  to  oonfirm  the  preceding  distinction,  and  show  that  they  must 
be  both  under  and  support  it.  All  God's  movements — ^throne,  firfna^ 
ment,  and  all, — ^are  effected  by  them  throughout  £2ekiel,  i.-r-xi.,  xliii. 
They  are  His  chariot*  The  same  is  their  office,  or  at  least  one  of  thei^ 
ofiBces,  also  in  David  ;  thus,  "  He  rode  upon  a  cherub  and  did  fly,'*  Psw 
JEviii.  10  ;  and  to  show  that  this  idea  of  them  is  no  meie  poetical  fiction, 
uttered  in  the  Psalmist's  most  stirring  and  excited  moments,  but  one  of 
their  most  common  and  prosaic  uses,  we  have  them  most  prosaically  de^ 
scribed  by  the  same  author  in  the  most  prosaic  circumstances,  as  '*  the 
chariot  of  the  cherubim,"— o^sman  nM-ucn — "  that  spread  out  their 
wings,  and  covered  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,"  1  Chron.  xxviii. 
18.  The  same  thing  follows  from  the  &ct,  that  immediately  connected 
with  these  creatures,  were  those  stupendous  wheels;  for,  to  what  end 
could  these  have  been  attached,  if  not  to  intimate  the  fact,  that  they  are 
God's  ''chariot  of  the  cherubim."  That,  therefore,  they  are  God's 
chariot,  is  without  doubt,  another  of  their  offices.^ 

But  further,  not  only  are  they  beneath,  but  round  about  the  throne  ; 
and,  in  thisrelation,  they  discharge  the  further  office  of  offenie,  ministere, 
and  messengers  of  God's  wilL  That  thia  was  their  ministry  in  Eden,  th« 
facts  exprenly  state.  They  were  set  there  to  keep  and  guard  the  way 
to  the  tree  of  life.  Gen.  iii.  24.  In  Rev.  vi.,  they  attend  as  heralds  on 
the  opening  of  the  first  four  seals ;  in  Ezeldel  x.  6,  7,  they  dispense  the 
fire  that  is  to  devour  the  city ;  and  in  Kev.  xv.  7,  they  fufoish  the 
"seven  golden  vials  full  of  the  wrath  of  God,"  which  are  to  desolate  the 
earth ;  while  in  Isaiah  vi.,  they  are  the  ministers  that  pass  between  the 
prophet  and  the  throne,  as  well  as  the  agents  of  his  purification.  But 
yet  again,  what  need  of  further  proof  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  fiiets  of 
their  human  hands  and  figure — ^their  wings,  eyes,  feet,  &&,  the  very 
symboU  of  such  agencies  and  such  ministries  9  These  fitets  alone— even 
had  we  no  other, — would  be  themselves  sufficient  to  estaUish  the  present 
distinction.     But  when  in  addition  to  all  this,  we  behold  them,  as  above 

^  The  same  is  their  office  as  well  as  name  with  the  Son  of  Sirach,  chap.  xlix.  8. 
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aotnatly  nmmng  on  these  ernmds  anct  diicbargmff  these  mhiistnes— who 
can  doubt  it  ? 

Another  office  which  they  discharge,  and  which  is  still  more  patent, 
IS  that  of  worshipper$.  In  Is.  vi.,  this  is  thdr  chief  employment,  to. 
to  cry  "one  to  another/*  and  to  excite  each  others'  adoration,  «  Holy, 
Holy,  Holy  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts ;  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  His  gloiy."* 
In  John,  their  praises  are  frequent  and  oft  repeated.  Rev.  iv.,  ▼.,  xix. 
Nor  is  this  subject  omitted  in  Ezekiel,  for  we  find  them  praising,  diap. 
111.,  and  saying,  "Blessed  be  the  glory  of  the  Lord  from  His  place.'* 
And  to  sum  up  this  matter,  to  what  end  were  they  in  the  tabeniade 
and  temple,  whence  every  other  image  and  likeness  were  carefully  and 
expressly  excluded,  and  where  no  image  or  likeness  of  God  was  at  all  to 
enter,  if  not  to  shadow  forth  "the  chief  end'*  of  all  creation ;  and  not 
merely  to  shadow  forth  the^»/y,  but  to  express  the/ocf,  that  "all  God's 
works  do  praise  Him  ?"  Psalms  xix.,  cxlv.  This,  it  seems  to  us,  is 
the  onfy  eomistent  interpretation  of  this  fact.  They  are,  however, 
even  mdependently  of  this,  undeniably  His  actual  wonhippers. 

But  yet  again,  it  seems  from  what  has  been  already  hinted,  regarding 
the  fim-bearers  of  Egypt,  that  we  might  find  them  in  the  discl»rge  of 
a  fifth  ofiice  in  the  immediate  presence  of  God,  and  in  immediate  con- 
necikia  with  the  throne,  if  we  felt  inclined  to  press  the  facts  (Hresented 
in  their  position  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  which  is  properly  "above*'  the 
throne,  Ex.  xxv.  20 ;  xxxvii.  9 ;  Heb.  ix.  5 ;  and  in  Isaiah.*  But  as 
we  are  not  inclined  to  press  and  torture  any  of  the  fiicte,  but  leave  them 
to  speak  their  own  language,  we  merely  suggest  it. 

So  much  then  for  the  facts  of  the  case  in  general,  touching  these 
figures— their  constitution,  their  position,  and  their  offices.  Without 
any  constraint  or  special  pleading  or  wire-drawn  criticism,  they  show 
their  constitution  to  be  Complex,  their  position,  at  least  two-fold,  and 
offices,  at  Iwt  four-fold.  Ail  this  is  written,  and  may  be  read  in  the 
sacred  text  iUelf.     We  come  next  to  the  sdutian  in  detail. 

11^*^  We  have  thus  in  the  preoeeding  section,  stated  and  laid  down 
most,  if  not  all,  the  facte  that  are  to  be  found  in  Scripture  expressly  con- 
nected with  these  mysterious  figures.  Our  next  step,  therefore,  is  eri- 
dently  to  interpret  them.  And  here  it  occurs  to  state,  in  the  banning, 
as  indeed,  is  generally  admitted  among  interpreters,  that  these  creatures, 
as  thus  constituted,  are  not  any  separate  and  distinct  class  or  species  of 
being  actually  and  separately  existing.  They  are  not  real  existences. 
Nor  is  there  any  species  of  creature  actually  existing  throughout  the 
universe,  which  corresponds  with  them.  But  still  observe,  we  do  not 
say  they  are  without  any  foundation  in  real  nature.  By  no  means. 
They  have,  we  hold,  their  counterparts,  exact  and  perfect,  in  real  nature. 
But  still,  not  as  any  separate  and  distinct  species  of  being,  as  man,  angel, 
Ac.  Th^  are  eymboU,  and  not  real  existences ;  and  that  with  the 
consent  of  almost  all  interpreters.  But  symbols  of  what?  Heielies 
the  difficulty.     Hitherto  our  course  has  been  plain  sailing.     In  thread- 

>  This,  #^.  may  be  one  of  the  offices  of  the  angels  before  God  fa  hesTen. 
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ing  our  way  through  the  facts  of  the  case,  we  trode  on  ground  which  is 
not  easily  asaiuled.  But,  no  sooner  do  we  mention  the  term  symhols, 
than  all  is  confusion.  Symbols  of  what  ?  And  the  answers  are  varied, 
almost  as  there  are  interpreters.  Thus,  for  example,  only  to  mention  a 
few,  but  these  the  most  widely  preyailing  interpretations ;  they  are, 
according  to  some,  symbolical  of  God  Him^f— the  Trinity  of  His  per* 
sonalities — His  attributes— the  Incarnation,  and  such  like ;  according  to 
others,  and  those  the  best  and  most  prized  interpreters^  they  are  sym- 
bolical  of  angels;  others,  and  those  the  most  recent,  and  chiefly  German 
interpreters,  see  in  them  man  as  he  shall  stand  in  the  heavenly  paradise, 
perfected,  redeemed,  and  glorified,  the  highest  manifestation,  the  beau^ 
ideal  of  creature  life ;  while  not  a  few  others  see  in  them  "  the  Church," 
"  the  ministry  of  the  Church,"  "  the  four  gospels,"  "  the  chariot  of 
thunder,"  '' the  four  ancient  monarchies — ^Assyria,  Persia,  Greece,  and 
Rome,"  "  the  four  archdukes  of  Israel/'  Ac,  &c. ;  and  one,  at  least,  ^'  a 
terrible  species  of  fowl,"  or  creature.  Before  advancing,  therefore,  to  the 
proposed  interpretation,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
to  examine  the  chief  of  these  various  explanations. 

And  first,  negatively,  it  is  here  affirmed  that  these  mysterious  crea- 
tures, namely,  the  cherubim,  are  not  symbolical  of  Deity  in  any  of  His 
manife8totions,as  the  Trinity  of  His  personalities.  His  attributes,  the  In- 
carnation, &c.     Now  mark  the  question.     We  are  not  here  enquiring 
whether  God— even  God  incarnate,— is  present  or  not,  in  the  full  repre. 
sentation.     Thai  cannot  be  disputed  by  any  one  who  reads  the  hst 
three  verses  of  the  Ist  chapter  of  Ezekiel.    But,  the  question  is,  whether 
God  incarnate,  &c,  is  represented  and  symbolissed  by  these  ideal  crea- 
tures.    Now,  this  is  what  is  here  denied,  and  for  these  reasons ;  first, 
that  these  creatures  are  represented  by  engraving,  and  otherwise,  in  both 
the  temple  and  the  tabernacle,  where  every  corporeal  representation  of 
Deity  is  expressly  and  repeatedly  excluded,  Ex.  xx,  4r-5 ;  Deut.  iv. 
15-25 ;  V.  8,  &c. ;  and  second,  because  wherever  they  are  introduced-— 
in  Eden,  in  the  Tabernacle,  in  the  Temple,  in  David,  in  Isaiah,  in 
Ezekiel,  and  John,  throughout,  and  in  short,  everywhere,  they  are  dis- 
tinguished, and  shown  to  be  distinct  from  Deity.     How  often,  for  ex. 
ample,  is  he  seen  removing  and  separated  firom  them  in  the  ix.,  x.,  and 
xi.  chapters  of  Ezekiel— not  to  speak  of  His  coming  by  them,  &c  ?     He 
'^preeetU  with  them,  doubtless,  as  in  Ezekiel,  Isaiah,  John,  &c    But 
then,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  tliat  he  is  borne,  attended,  and  worMpped 
by  them.     But  further,  third,  God  is  Himself  present  in  all  these  sevezal 
wpresentations,  as  well  as  these  creatures ;  and  needs  not,  therefore,  to  be 
i^resented  by  them.     They  are  not  God  in  any  of  His  manifestations. 
But  neither  are  they  symbolical  of  angds.    This  is  our  second  proposi. 
Uon.     Here  also  let  us  observe  the  question.    In  this  denial  we  do  not 
affirm  that  angels  are  in  every  sense  excluded  from  them,  or  that  they 
ace  in  no  sense  represented  by  them.     That  remains  as  a  separate  ques- 
tion to  be  discussed  on  separate  evidence.     Nor  do  we  deny  that  the 
term  angel  is  in  any  sense  predicable  of  them ;  but  what  we  deny  is 
Ais,  viz.,  that  they  are  symbolical  of  angels  strictly  taken,  and  as  that 
term  is  gonerally  understood  to  mean  that  distinct  and  separate  class  or 
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Secies  of  beingSi  or  higb«r  .spirita;  which  immediately  BUrround  the 
rone  of  God  in  heaven  and  do  bit  pleasure.  This  is  whst  is  here 
3enie4 :  and  while  the  present  as  well  ^  the  immediately  mcsiediiig 
^xplanation;i  can  only  be  fully  refuted  by  oonfroniing  them  with  tfai 
whole  truths  and  so  to  speaki  '*  completing  the  picture,"  which  will  be 
done  imm^iately— it  is  aufikient  to  xatify  this  denial  and  set  aside 
^he  present  as  the  proper  interpretation,  to  be  able  to  affirm  regsrdifig 
them  that  they  are  distinguished  from  angels  throoghout  the  Revela^ 
tion^,  and  specially  chapters  v.^  vii.,  nv.,  xv.»  xix;,  as  well  as  ui 
Elzekiel  ix.  and  x.*  which  are  parallel  in  their  objects  and  ageocies  to 
Bev.  vii,  and  xv.  They  are  not,  therefore,  angeb,  properly  a^  exclo« 
nvely  at  least. 

Our  third  preposition  is,  that  neither  are  they  symbolical  ef  inm, 
strictly  taken,  and  as  they  shall  stand  in  the  immediate  pvesence-  of  (M, 
redeemed,  glorified,  and  endowed  with  all  the  higher  excelteneiea  ef 
this  lower  creation.  This  explanation  acknowledges  mora  of  the  fiiets 
then  either  the  preceding  or  succeeding  interpretations.  But  still,  as 
already  indicated,  it  recognizes  but  a  few  of  them  ;  and  either  ignores 
(he  others  or  presses  them  into  its  service.  While  thartfore,  as  ift  the 
last,  we  reserve  it  for  a  fuller  confutation  by  being  coniSraiited  with  the 
whole  truth — let  us  in  the  meantime  ascertain  the  question,  and  see 
what  can  be  said  to  it  in  partiQular*  It  is  to  be  obeerved  then,  that,  id 
denying  the  present  theory  or  explanation,  we  do  not  deny  that  man  is 
represented  in  them.  By  no  means,  as  will  be  aaen  immediately ;  nor 
do  we  deny  that  they  have  a  future  refexeaee ;  and  mark,  in  genera], 
man's  relation  to  the  throne ;  but,  what  we  deny  is  this,  via.,  that  the 
chief  desi^  of  these  symbols  is  to  set  forth  man  as  he  shall  be  /  or,  that 
they  were  intended  primaiily  to  image  forth  to  him  his  Aitore  state. 
That  this  may  be  inferred  from  them  we  do  not  deny ;  but  still,  it  is 
here  affirmed  that  this  is  not  their  primary  design.  And  to  confirm 
this  conclusion,  and  set  aside  the  present  as  the  proper  interptetatieB, 
it  is  sufficient  to  aver  that  all  the  facts  of  the  case  demonstrate  that  th^ 
have  2k  present  sphere — ^represent  present  bebga— occupy  ^nase«t|daees 
-— uid  discharge  present  offices. 

The  other  interpretations,  as  that  they  are  symbolical  of  **  the  Chuidi'' 
''the  ministry  of  the  Church/'  "  the  four  Gospels,"  ''the  fbov  Mieient 
monarchies,"  "  the  four  archdukes  of  the  camp  of  Israel,"  Nusk  x.  L4- 
28,  'Uhe  chariot  of  thunder,"  &c.,  &o.,  are  still  less  defensible.  With 
small  exception,  they  can  aspire  to  no  higho:  sanction  than  the  purest 
fancy*  It  would  be  idle,  therefore,  to  spend  time  refuting  them  apart 
To  do  this  it  will  be  sufficient  to  unfold  the  truth.  While,  fifthly,  that 
they  are  symbolical  of  any  "  terrible  or  monstrous  speeies  of  fowl,"  bss 
been  already  answered  when  it  was  shown  that,  with  the  esnseest  of 
almost  all  interpreters,  there  is  no  such  species  of  animal  tiiroughoat 
creation. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  most  widely  prevailing  inteipretatiiM 
and  shown  what  these  creatures  are  nU,  it  now  behoves  ua  ia  the  next 
place,  to  show  what  they  are.    And  here  sim(dy  premittng,  that  ki  «oa- 
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udering  this  sepresentation  in  detail,  we  luisint^e  Ezekiel'a  atandpohit^ 
feelion  IL  above,  and  ascepd  from  the  foundation  upward9 — we  affirm, 
i^oondy  poaiiivehf,  that  theae  figuresj  or  rather  living  qreature^,  are  sym-i 
bolical  of  all  nature — the  universe  of  created  things ;  but  specially  andi 
aertainly  this  Igwer  creation  or  present  world,  with  all  its  appurteoances^ 
Now,  before  i^vancing,  let  us  see  that  we  understand  the  contents  of 
tbk  fHPopotitioa.  When  we  affirm  that  they  are  significant  and  repre. 
Mutative  of  this  whole  creation,  or  universe  of  created  things^^^^-we  me^ 
espedallj  this  world  as  it  now  exists-^these  heavens,  the  earthy  tl^e  8ea« 
}he  atmosphere^  with  all  their  inhabitants,  powers,  agencies^  laws,  kc, 
without  at  the  same  time,  either  denying  or  affirming  that  it  may  include 
other  and  higher  agencies,  as  angels,  principalities,  and  powers  in  heaven,t 
which  we  reserve  for  separate  discussion.  While,  therefore,  it  is  so, 
ftated  as  not  to  exclude  angels  or  other  agencies,  to  us  unknown,  we  are 
to  be  un,der8tood  in  this  first  place,  as  defipitely  including  the  entire 
bwer  creation.  By  this  first  proposition  it  is  affirmed  that  these  creatures 
symbolize  and  are  significant  of  all  nature,  or  all  the  powers  and  parts 
fif  this  present  world.  Winds,  clouds,  and  fire — the  hand,  wing,  foot,  eye, 
and  wheel — animate  and  inanimate — rational  and  instinctive — respon-* 
Bible  and  irresponsible— man^  fowl  and  quadruped — tame  and  untame-^ 
predacious  and  unpredacious — are  all  represented  here.  These  creatures 
atB  synoboiical  of  all.  This  is  our  first  proposition ;  and  the  reasons 
are— 

First,  the  unity  and  completeness  of  the  representation  It  does  not, 
for  racample,  merely  set  forth  this  and  another  part  of  creation,  but  hea^ 
vm  an4  earth  up  to  the  throne  of  God.  The  firmament  and  sapphire- 
stone,  the  throne  itself  as  well  as  the  creatures,  each  in  its  own  order  and 
pndatioUf  are  all  here;  the  symbol  is  complete;  the  representation 
^  one^  and  linj^ed  in  one  certain  bond.  The  very  entireness  of  the  repret 
l^tation,  therefore,  shows  that  the  universe^  and  specially  this  lower 
sreatipn  is  symbolized^ 

:  But  secondly,  not  only  the  unity  and  completeness  of  the  representa- 
tion show  this]  but  also  the  expliciteness  and  minuteness  of  dets^il ;  for 
^ot  only  do  they  set  forth  one  gi*eat  and  glorious  representation,  but  they 
Retail  its  component  parts.  Here  ai;e|  as  already  observed,  those  elementSit 
•-^winds,  clouds,  and  fire  ;-^those  creatures— man,  the  lion,  the  ox,  and 
the  eagle ;  those  agents-^the  hand,  the  foot,  the  eye,  the  wing,  the  wheels 
the  animating  and  pervading  spirit.  The  animate  are  here,  and.  the  in-« 
animate ;  the  rational  and  the  irrational ;  the  tame  and  the  untame ; 
the  beast  of  burden  as  well  ss  the  beast  of  prey ;  intelligence  and  will,  as 
well  as  the  unintelljgent  and  irresponsible.  The  firmament  also  is  here  ^ 
the  saf>phixerStone  and  the  throne.  And,  indeed,  all  things  are  here. 
True,  it  may  be  still  objected,  that  every  creature  is  not  here^  nor  every 
agent ;— ^as  for  example,  the  horse,  water,  &c.  But  still»  wo  aa;iswer, 
this  is  not  necessary.  They  are  here  which  are  well  fitted  to  represent 
ijsifit^  agencies,  ss  the  cloud,  the  ox,  the  lion,  &c  And  then,  it  is  to  b^ 
remembered,  that  these  creatures  are  only  symbols ;  and  symbols  do  not 
aeoen^rily  contain  the  whole.  But  even  bating  this — an  answer  which 
completely  sets  aside  any  Buoh  objection,  ia  the  fact,  that  God's  ohecuh 
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and  even  eherubim*-on  any  particular  occasion  does  not  neeeannly  in* 
dude  all  the  Mveral  itemB  of  creation,  but  any  part  or  parts  of  it»  and 
sometimes  one  part  and  sometimes  another :— so  that  it  cannot  be  argued 
from  the  cherubim  or  cherub  of  any  particular  occasion,  on  the  ground 
of  omission  or  defect  against  the  cherubim  in  general — or  rather  against 
our  proposition ;  thus,  for  example,  by  the  law  of  Hebrew  parallel  con* 
stnlctions,  Ood's  cherub,  Ps.  xviii.  10,  is  only  the  wind;  while  in  Fb 
civ.  3,  it  is  the  clouds  and  wind.  Nothing  can  be  plainer,  thenefei?» 
than  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  argue  from  the  cherubim  of  Pas.  xTiii. 
and  civ.  against  the  cherubim  of  £zekiel,  John,  &c.  And,  therefore,  it 
is  plain  that  the  above  or  any  such  objection,  can  be  of  no  force  whatev« 
against  our  general  position,  that  Ood's  cherubim  or  living  creatures,  are 
significant  of  all  creation. 

But,  thirdly,  we  have  shown  above  that  these  creatures  are  beneath 
the  firmament  and  throne  of  God,  for  purposes,  or,  at  least,  to  mark  the 
relation  of  supports  or  pillars.  But  this,  it  is  evident,  is  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  present  creation .  Heaven  and  earth  are  throughout  SeriptorB 
represented  as  holding  this  relation  to  each  other ;  the  one  above,  the  other 
beneath— -and  both  as  forming  one  complete  whole.  Job  ix.  6  ;  Gen.  i.  1; 
2Sam.xxii.8;  Job  xxvi.  11;  1  Sara.ii.  8;  Ps.lxxv.  3;  Ps.  xxiv.  1,2; 
xcvi.  11.  "  Heaven  is  my  throne  and  the  earth  is  my  footstool/*  Is.  Ixvi. 
1.  Still  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  we  do  not  put  much  weight  upon  the 
idea  of  iupport,  but  only  upon  that  of  relation.  All  nature,  therefore, 
holds  the  identical  relation  to  the  firmament  and  throne  of  God,  as  these 
creatures  to  the  firmament  and  throne  of  our  representation ;  affording 
at  the  very  least,  a  strong  presumption  that  they  themselves  are  also 
identical. 

Again,  fourthly,  it  has  been  shown  above  that  God  comes  by  them ; 
and  that  they  are  and  serve  the  purposes  of  his  chariot.  But  this,  it  is 
evident,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  purposes  of  all  nature.  ''  Gad's 
chariots  are  twenty  thousands;  thousands  of  angels,"  Ps.  IxviiL  17; 
2  Kings  iL  11,  12 ;  vi.  17.  "  He  rideth  upon  the  heavens  by  his 
name  Jah,"  Ps.  Ixviii.  4,  33 ;  Is.  xl.  22  ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  26  ;  Habak.iii. 
3-16.  '*  His  way  is  in  the  whirlwind  and  in  the  stonn,  and  the  douds 
are  the  dust  of  his  feet,"  Nahum,  i.  3.  ''He  maketh  the  clouds  his 
chariot,  he  walketh  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,"  Ps«  xviii.  10 ;  Is.  xix. 
1 ; — which  Psalms  and  representations  we  style  cherubic.  Both,  there- 
fore,  serve  the  same  purpose ;  therefore  both  are  one ;  at  least  the  one 
symbolizes  the  other. 

Another  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  identity  of  their  agencies  and 
ministries.  These  creatures,  as  has  been  shown,  discharge  Uie  office  of 
agents  and  executioners  of  Jehovah's  will.  But  is  not  this  the  office  of 
all  creation-^animate  and  inanimate— rational  and  irrationai^-re^poD. 
sible  and  irresponsible  ?  "  He  maketh  his  angels  spirits.  His  ministeis 
a  flaming  fire,"  Ps.  civ.  4.  The  waters,— -they  were  his  ministers  agaioit 
the  old  world.  Fire  and  brimstone,-— these  were  his  ministeis  agsinst 
the  cities  of  the  plain.  The  elements,— >how  did  they  fight  against  the 
five  kings  of*the  Amorites  ?  Josh.  x.  11.  *'  The  stars  in  their  oounes 
fought  agunst  Sisera,"  Judges  v.  20.     And  .who  does  not  i«mtaibsr 
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how  Hebiougfat  "a  ravenous  bird"  oat  of  the  East?  Is.  xlvL  11^ 
The  lion  and  the  eagle  out  of  Egypt  and  Assyria?  Jer.  iv.  7  ;  Ezek; 
xvii. ;  and  how  he  led  nation  against  nation,  just  as  it  pleased  him,  as 
the  Philistines,  the  Assyrians,  the  Egyptians  ?  And  so  might  we  give 
instances  of  nearly  all  creation  (rom  the  sacred  text  itself,  as  at  2  Kings 
xviL  25  ;  Is.  xxix.  1-^  ;  xxx.  27,  31  ;  Jer.  y.  6,  15,  19 ;  vi.  22-^25  ; 
viii.  16,  17  ;  xxiii.  19;  xlvii.  2-4;  xlix.  36  ;  1«  17,  &c.,  were  this 
needed.  But  enough  has  been  done  to  indicate  the  line  of  argument 
and  suggest  a  host  of  such  examples.  Here  also,  then,  both  serve  the 
same  purposes ;  and  consequently  we  conclude  that  both  are  one,  or 
mther  that  the  one  represents  the  other. 

The  same  thing  will  follow  from  the  identity  of  their  ministry  as 
worshippers.  Everywhere,  as  was  shown  above,  or  nearly  everywhere, 
they  appear  as  worshippers,  and  not  only  worshippers,  but  worshipping. 
But  this,  as  was  said  already,  is  the  very  office  of  all  creation.  "  All 
God's  works  praise  him  "  "  The  heavens  declare  his  glory,  and  the 
finnament  sheweth  his  handywork/'  And  who  does  not  remember 
such  Psalms  as  xcvi.,  cxlv.,  and  cxlviii,,  and  Rev.  v.  13  ;  Ps.  ciii.  19-22> 
&c.  where  all  God's  works  are  both  called  upon,  and  shown  to  praise 
Him ; — and  which,  therefore,  we  enrol  among  the  Cherubic  Psalms  and 
representations.  They  are  one,  therefore,  in  object;  and  so  also  in 
being ;— -or  rather  the  one  is  symbolical  of  the  other. 

AgaiDi  it  seems  to  us  that  it  is  as  the  God  of  the  cherubim,  that  He  is 
styled  the  God  of  hosts.  2  Sam.  vL  2  ;  Ps.  Ixxx ;  Is.  xxxvii.  15-20 ; 
liv.  5 ;  2  Kings,  xix.  15-19  ;  Ps.  xcix ;  Is.  xlviii.  2  ;  li.  15  ;  Jer.  x. 
16 ;  xxxi.  35 ;  xxxiL  18 ;  K  34 ;  li.  19.  For  in  these  places,  and 
specially  Is.  liv.  5>  and  2  Sam.  vi.  2,  the  first  and  last  clauses  being 
parallel  and  exegetical  of  each  other, — it  appears  that  the  name  God  of 
hosts  and  His  sitting  between  the  cherubim,  are  used  as  interchangeable ; 
and  both  as  a  reason  why  He  should,  because  able,  bring  help  to  the 
distn^ssed  nations.  But  then  as  the  God  of  hosts.  He  counts  the  num- 
ber of  the  stars.  Gen.  ii.  1 ;  Ps.  cxlvii.  4 ;  Neh.  ix.  6.  As  the  God 
of  hosts  He  leads  out  the  armies  of  the  angels.  Gen.  xxxii.  1,  2.  As 
the  God  of  hosts  also.  He  musters  the  nations  to  do  battle,  Is.  xiii.  4. 
Angels  and  men  therefore,  and  stars  and  all  things,  are  God's  host,  Ps. 
cxlviii ;  Ps.  ciii.  19-22.  These  creatures,  therefore,  or  hosts,  and  the 
cherubim,  are  one  and  the  same ;  or  rather  the  former  are  symbolized 
by  the  latter. 

But  now  further,  and  this  is  our  last  reason  upon  this  point,  it  is  plain 
that  if  we  had  any  way  of  testing  and  verifying  our  interpretation,  as,  for 
example^  if  we  could  show  that  this  was  evidently  the  inteipretation 
winch  was  put  upon  them  by  those  who  had  seen  them  and  knew  what 
they  were  intended  to  represent^^-this  would  tend  more  than  anything 
to  confirm  and  establish  that  interpretation.  Let  us  try  then.  And 
first,  it  is  clear  that  as  being  the  agents  and  executionere  of  God's  will 
in  this  world — wherever  and  whenever  He  pleases — as  was  established, 
seeUon  II.,  by  the  facts  of  the  case, — He  must  be  an  object  of  dread  to 
the  worid  and  specially  to  the  wicked,  on  their  account.  Vt,  therefore, 
we  eould  show  ntmi  any  passage  of  Holy  writ,  that  as  the  God  of  the 
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chdnibun  He  was  h«ld  forth  to  the  world  as  eueh  stn  objeei^t  i^  plain 
that  our  use  of  theih^  and  eo^  iiitdi^tation  mutrt  h^  the  eaflhd  as  thai 
ofSeriptufe«  Now  this  we  can;  for  it  is  written,  Ps;  xeix.  1,-  "The 
Lord  reigttethy  let  the  people  tremble  i  He  kitteth  betWefen^  the  eherublii> 
let  the  earth  be  moved/"  We  eould  not,  therefore,  it  is  obvious,  have  a 
stronger  coniimiation  of  our  interpretation.  Biit  yet  again,  for  the  same 
reaion^  it  is  evident  that  as  the  God  of  the  ^hiefubim,  Seetfon  IL,  He 
muat  be  an  object  of  confidence  and  assurance  to  hie  own  people  on  dteir 
account.  If,  therefore,  it  could  be  shown  froni  Swiptiire  that  Miy  of 
€k>d's  inspired  or  most  intelligent  worshippers  ifi  Old  Testament  tifnetf 
actuall}r  made  this  use  of,  or  put  this  interpretation  upon  them,— we 
could  seek  no  higher  testimony  to  the  truth  of  oar  interpretation.  Mow 
this  It  can ;  for  it  is  plain  that  Asaph  of  inspired  authority,-  and  Heee-» 
kiah,  if  not  of  inspired  authority,  yet  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
best  of  old  Testament  worthies,«*^both  make  this,  viz.,  that  he 
flitft  between  the  cherubim,  an  argument  and  ground  of  expectation 
in  prayer,  a  reaeon  why  He  should  come  to  their  special  help  against 
ihe  Atoyrians  or  other  enemies,  Ps.  Ixxx  ;  2  Kings  xix.  15,  19  ;  le. 
xxxvii*  16^  20.  And  is  not  this  the  reason  why  the  Highest  of  al) 
authoritie»  says,  "  I  will  commune  with  thee  fifom  between  the  <^ra- 
bim  ?"  Our  argument  therefbre  is  complete.  Our  general  conehiaioh 
or  rather  interpretation  has  thus  the  very  strongest  confirmation.  It  ie 
identical  with  that  which  Scripture  pute  upon  them.  They  are,  therefore, 
significant  of  all  creation. 

But  further,  in  prosecuting  the  trephination  of  theiiF  eon^titutiot),  9Uf 
aeoond  proposition  answers  the  queltton,'  Why  are  they  all  represented 
as  in  mBn-->-incorporated  with  the  human  form?  Now  thie  question^ 
admits  of  two  answers,  this  flMt  of  tWo  interpretations,  equally  scriptural, 
though  not  of  the  same  kind,  for  the  one  is  figurative,  the  other  real. 
Thus,  fbr  example,  we  would  be  most  fully  warranted  by  Scripture  t6 
interpret  th^e  symbolic  creatures,  so  constituted,  and  combining  all  that 
is  distinctive  of  nMm  with  all  that  ie  distinctive  of  other  animals,  of  man, 
properly  and  strittly  taken,  not  at  he  eh&U  be  in  the  heaverfly  glory,  but 
4U  he  is  in  this  present  evil  world  ;  not  as  he  shall  then  stand  possessed 
4>f"  highest  creature  excellence,"  but  as  he  now  conducts  himself  towards 
his  feUowmen,  exhibiting  in  himself  the  worst  and  basest  a»  well  as  the 
•best  of  creature  passions,  as  criieliy,-  rapacity,  &c.  How  often,  for  ex- 
ample, he  is  represented  under  these  characters,  the  lion,  the  ox,  and  the 
eieigle,  we  need  not  mention.  Every  reader  of  the  Bible  is  familiar  with 
them.  Is.  xlvi  11 ;  Jer.  iv.  7  ;  Ezek.  xvii.  But  this  interpretation  of  th^ 
pi^sent  fact,  this  answer  to  the  above  question,  as  being  utterly  inconsilK 
tens  and  irreconcilable  with  the  fafcts  of  the  case  tdread;^  Atablished, 
because  a  mere  figure,  it  is  evident,  we  cannot  admit. 

It  only  remains,  therefore,  that  we  ufifold  the  seooiid  aiiilwier,  th6 
second  interpretation.  And  here  the  question  n^eets  us;  as  theli^ 
creatures  have  been  shown  to  be  symbols  of  teA  naiture,  does  this  otber 
ftot  that  they  are  represented'  in  man,  incorporated  With  the  hvHaHA 

*  In  tliis  text  6f  Scriptnre,  the  clauses ''  The  Lord  reigneth,  and  sitteth  between 
the  ehenibiih,"  are  puillel  and  equivalent: 
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form,  admit  of  any  explanation  in  reality  and  faoty  and  with  Soriptore 
canction,  and  not  merely  in  figure  ?  Like  all  the  other  (acU  of  theM 
symboiic  figure«>  this  one  aln>  finds  it»  explanation  in  the  feets  of  real 
nature  and  with  highest  authority.  For-^that  they  are  all  in  man,  that 
they  are  all  incorporated  with  the  human  form — what  does  this  denote 
but  that  original  fact  that  he  is  made  their  Lord  ;  that  they  are  made 
subject  to  him ;  that  Qod  put  the  fear  of  him  upon  them  ;  that  they 
were  made  subservient  to  his  purposes,  so  that  he  can  arrd  often  does 
combine  their  efforts  and  forces  with  his  own,  for  the  execution  of  his 
own,  and  in  them>  of  God's  purposes ;  and  that  in  fine,  God  made  him 
"with  dominion  over  the  creatures ?"  As,  therefore,  the  king  and  his 
dominion — the  father  and  his  family, — the  master  and  his  household-— 
are  in  certain  respects  one  and  simple  ;  so  also  man  and  this  inferior 
creation  are  likewise  one.  This,  therefore,  is  our  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, our  interpretation  of  this  fact,  viz.^  that  these  inferior  creatures 
are  all  in  man,  or  represented  as  incorporated  with  him,  to  shadow  forth 
the  &ct  that  they  were  originally  placed  Mnder  his  dominion,  and  made 
subservient  to  his  will. 

And  now  our  third  proposition  is  the  answer  to  be  returned  to 
this  ({uestion,  the  interpretation  of  this  fact,  why  are  they  Kfitk  man 
placed  immediately  beneath  the  firmament  and  throne  of  God  ^  To 
show  doubtless,  that  all  alike,  rational  as  well  as  irmtionaU  intelligent 
as  well  as  unintelligent,  free  agents  as  well  as  irresponsible,  are  subject  t« 
divine  control ;  and  may  be  made^  the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  and 
just- as  he  pleases,  the  instruments  of  his  will.  No  creature,  how  high 
soever  in  the  scale  of  this  creation,  can  claim  exemption  from  this  sub& 
jection.  The  highest  and  the  lowest,  in  this  respect  are  on  a  level,  thai 
all  are  subject  and  each  is  servant.  Their  services,  doubtless,  may  differ 
even  as  their  natures  ;  their  niinistries  may  vary  even  as  there  are  specie? 
or  individuals.  But  in  this  there  is  no  difference,  ne  variation,  that  aU 
are  servants,  and  all  ministers^  The  last  proposition  bade  man  look  be- 
neath and  all  around  him,,  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  and  see  aU 
nature  doing  him  homage.  The  present  hid&  him  look  up,  and  with 
them,  worship  a  mightier  Lord.  The  last  raised  him  high  above  all 
otker  creatures;  the  present  reminds  him  that  the  parallel  does  not 
everywhere  and  always  hold.  The  last  proclaimed  him  king  and 
moaarch,  but  the  present  reminds  him  that  there  is  a  King  of  kings  te 
whom  he  is  but  a  vassal. 

But  here  another  question  which  naturally  arises  out  of,  or  rather, 
grafts  itself  upon  the  present,  is  whether  these  creatures,  as  thus  sub- 
jected to  the  throne  of  God,  are  subject  to  God  in  his  most  general  and 
absolute  character,  as  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  all  things,  or  whether 
this  iact  expresses  their  subjection  to  Him  rather  as  the  Mediatorial  King 
and  Governor  of  all  thnags«  Now,  whilst  it  is  our  opinion  that  these 
can  never  be  rightly  separated  and  distinguisbedy  but,  on  the  contrary^ 
Always  mutually  imply  and  represent  each  other,.  John,  v.  17  ;  x.  30  ; 
^^*  10 ;  we  nevertheless  hesitate  not*  to-  affiraa  that  it  is  the  latt«r 
or  mediatorial  phase  of  the  divine  ffoveinment  that  is  here  chieflr  inj. 
tended,  for- 
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Pint  of  all,  we  ha^e  feaaon  to  belieye  that  amoe-the  fall  or  entnmee  of 
6in  into  the  world,  God;  ih  his  most  general  and  abaolutd  character,  could 
no  longer  hold  immediate  intercourse  with  tt ;  and  that/ but  for  C^riBt— 
the  mediator,  and  mediatorial  dispensation,  its  history  had  been  then 
wound  up  for  ever;  that  Christ  then  entered  on  his  mediatorial  dominion^— 
as  thus  and  for  other  reasons  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  ;  and  that 
thenceforth  God's  most  general  and  absolute  government  or  providence 
of  this  world  was,  under  the  above  restrictions,  merged  m  the  mediatorial. 
AH  these  points  seem  most  fully  borne  out  both  by  the  nature  of  the 
case,  the  necessities  of  Christ's  kingly  office,  and  by  all  such  passages 
as  show  that  the  Father  has  given  all  things  into  the  hands  of  the  Son  ; 
and  especially  in  that  most  noted  passage,  1  Cor.  xv.  24-28,  where  it  is 
shown  that  Christ  will  continue  90  to  reign  until  he  has  put  all  his 
enemies  under  his  feet,  and  until  he  shall  have  put  down  all  rule  and 
all  authority,  when  the  kingdom  br  immediate  government  and  rule  shall 
again  return  unto  God  in  His  most  general  and  absolute  chamcter,  John, 
iii.  35;  Matth.  xxviii.  18;  Ephes.  i.  20-22;  1  Cor.  xv.  24-28. 
There  is  a  necessity,  therefore,  that  the  cherubim  in  being  subject  to  this 
throne,  be  subject  to  the  mediator,  in  whom  is  vested  the  present  eco- 
nomical or  provisional  administration  of  the  divine  government.  Should 
any  one,  however,  be  desirous  of  seeing  this  subject  more  fully  discussed, 
which  both  our  object  and  space  preclude,  he  will  see  it  most  satisfac 
torily  established,  apd  objections  answered,  in  the  first  six  chapters  of  Dr 
Symington's  "  Messiah — the  Prince." 

But,  secondly,  besides  being  thus  able  to  show  that,  so  it  must  have 
been  et>en  from  the  beginning,  what  tends  still  further  to  establish 
both  this  present  point,  and  also  our  general  conclusion,  that  these  crea* 
tures  are  symbolical  of  all  nature,  is  the  fact  that  in  such  passages  as 
John  iii.  35  ;  Ephes.  i.  20-22  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  22  ;  Matth.  xxviu.  18,  "all 
things,"  *'  all  powers,"  angels  as  well  as  other  beings,  are  shown  to  be 
at  present  subject  to  the  mediator,  and  rendered  subservient  to  media- 
torial purposes.  ''  He  has  been  made  head  over  all  things  to  the  Church." 
Now  observe  the  coincidence.  We  have  already  seen  that — ^in  the 
vision  of  Ezekiel,  in  the  full  representation — He  is  both  GM  and  Man, 
who  occupies  the  throne  and  presides  upon  the  cherubim;  and  who, 
therefore,  can  be  no  other  thfm  the  mediator,  inasmuch  as  no  other 
being,  in  all  God's  universe,  combines  in  his  own  person  both  then 
names  and  natures.  And  now,  turning  for  example,  to  Ephes.  i.  20-22, 
we  find  the  same  representation  expressly  set  down,  or  predicated  of  the 
mediator,  viz.,  that  He  presides  over  all  powers,  as  well  of  heaven  as  of 
earth,  and  that  all  these  have  been  subjected  to  him  for  mediatorial  pur- 
{loses;  while  that  this  is  no  mere  abstraction, .  we  see  angels  actually 
ministering  under  him,  Heb.  i.  14.  In  the  face  of  these  fiusts,  therefore, 
we  cannot  fiul  to  be  assured  at  once  of  the  identity  of  both  these  repre- 
sentations in  full,  of  the  &ct  that  he* is  the  mediator  who  presides  in 
both,  and  also  that  the  cherubim  of  Ezek.  and  Rev.,  &c.,  are  identical 
with  the  ''all  principality,  and  power,  and  might,  and  dominion,"  and 
"  aU  things,'*  of  Ephes.  i.  21,  22. 

But  thirdly,  what  need  of  such  indirect  proo&  of  the  present  point  si 
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these?  The  ^ety  as  already  more  than  hinted^  is  expressly  written, 
Ecek.  i.  2&-28.  For  in  these  verses,  as  already  pointed  out,  He'is  a 
man,  compassed  with  the  glory  of  Ood  who  occupies  the  throne«  Ai\d 
to  show  that  He  is  the  mediator,  and  that  both  these  natures  are  on« 
person  in  Him,  He  is  designated  ever  after  only  as  ''  the  God  of 
Isre^,"  or  "  the  glory  of  the  God  of  Israel."  Nor  wiU  it  invalidate  this 
conclusion  to  object  that  it  does  not  say  expressly  that  a  main  occupied 
the  throne,  but  "  the  likeness"  as  the  appearance  of  a  man  ;  for  oh  the 
one  hand  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  whole  scene  is  a  vision,  and 
that  the  prophet  is  only  describing  the  vision  or  likeness  as  it  appeared 
to  kim,  hence  the  likeness  of  the  appearance  or  vision,  in  this  respect, 
was  of  a  man  or  as  a  man  ;  while^  on  the  other,  if  such  objection  were 
allowed  to  be  of  force  against  this  part  of  our  conclusion,  viz ,  that  he  is 
a  man,  and  consequently  the  mediator  who  occupies  this  throne,  on  the 
same  ground  we  might  overturn  all  the  other  parts  of  this  representation, 
and  show  that  he  saw  no  such  thing  as  the  creatures  described  ;  for  they 
are  all  described  in  the  same  general  phraseology*  Thus,  for  example, 
we  might  argue  from  v^rse  5th,  that  he  saw  no  such  creatures  as  those 
there  described,  inasmuch  as  he  does  not  say  ''  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
fire  came"  four  living  creatures,  but  "  the  likeness  of  four  living 
creatures ;"  and  yet  he  begins  as  carefully  to  describe  all  their  various 
parts  in  the  immediately  succeeding  verses,  as  though  he  had  used  the 
more  direct  form  of  expi-ession,  *'  four  living  creatures."  The  objection, 
therefore,  will  not  hold. 

Our  conclusion,  upon  the  whole,  therefore,  is  that  in  being  subject  to 
this  throne,  our  creatures,  man  not  less  than  otAer  creatures,  are  sub- 
ject, are  entirdy  undw  the  control  of  the  present  form  or  administration 
of  the  divine  providence  or  government,  which  is  the  mediatorial. 

Our  fourth  proposition  interprets  the  &cts  that  they  are  four  in  num- 
ber, have  four  faces  each,  four  wings,  /our  hands ;  and  that  there  are 
four  wheels.  And  why  is  this  ?  Why /our  so  frequently  and  in  such 
various  respects  ?  To  denote,  doubtless,  the  universality  and  immediate* 
oess  of  their  activity  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  They  are, 
as  it  were,  present  everywhere  in  one  or  other  or  all  of  their  agencies, 
to  that  they  need  not  to  "  turn  as  they  go,"  but  to  go  "  each  one  straight 
forward."  Their  action  is  universal.  It  is  also  immediate.  They 
have  a  face  towards  each  quarter  of  the  world  ;  a  hand  and  a  wing  for 
each.  No  agency  therefore,  no  mission,  but  they  can  achieve,  and  that 
immediately ;  for  they  are  four  in  number  and  have  four  &ces  each,  and 
four  wheels.  But  wherein  does  this  differ  from  other  interpretations  ? 
Other  interpretations,  doubtless,  make  them  indicative  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world.  But  the  present  does  more  ;  and  not  only  makes 
them  indicative  of  this  as  a  necessary  condition  of  all  their  activity,  viz., 
tpace,  but  also  and  rather  of  a  universal  and  immediate  agency  in  all 
these  regions,  as  indicated  by  the  /our  faces,  the  four  hands,  the  /our 
wings,  and  the/our  wheels,  which  other  interpretations  leave  out  of  account. 

The  last  proposition  to  be  made  under  this  division,  is  that  which 
answers  the  question,  what  are  these  wheels  ?  This  we  have  felt  to  be  the 
most  difficult  of  all  the  questions  that  have  arisen  in  connection  with  these 
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symbols,  aiid  the  only  one  which  construoed  recourse  to  ether  interpreton^ 
And  as  may  easily  he  conceived,  little  help  was  thence  to  be  derived;  for,  as 
they  took  up  one  or  other  of  the  above  rejected  theories  or  explanations,  they 
were  constrained  to  adopt  some  corresponding  acceptation  of  the  wheels 
Thus,  for  example,  where  the  creatures  are  taken  to  represent  "  God,"  the 
wheels  are  made  this  lower  creation  in  one  or  other  of  its  aspects,  ''as  the 
celestial  fluids ;"  where  they  are  made  '*  angels,"  the  wheels  are  also  made 
inferior  things,  "as  this  world  with  its  various  changes  and  revolutions;" 
where  *'  the  church,"  the  wheels  are  "  angels  /'  and  where  the  creatures 
are  made  symbolical  of  ''man,"  the  wheels  are  "the  gigantic  and  terrible 
energy/'  the  "  spirit  of  awful  and  resistless  might/'  which  was  going  to 
characterise  the  movements  of  the  God  of  Israel.  Now  it  seems  to  us 
that  they  are  none  of  these ;  or  rather,  that  id  none  of  these  do  they 
find  their  explanation.  What  then  are  they  ?  As  will  be  seen  from  all  that 
has  gone  before,  we  greatly  prefer  some  natural  and  matter  of  &ct  ex* 
planation.  Is  there  then  any  such  natural  phenomena  as  have  expired 
the  other  facts  corresponding  to  the  wheels  of  our  symbolic  repreeeDtiition  ! 
It  seems  to  us  that  there  are,  although  at  present  we  merely  throw  it 
out  as  a  hint  for  further  consideration,  and  for  the  opinion  of  others,  and 
it  is  this,  time  with  lis/our  seasons,  spring,  summer,  asitumn,  winter  ; 
or  time  with  its  four  ages  or  vicissitudes  to  men  and  nations,  in/ancj^ 
and  youth,  maturity  and  old  age,  or  these  combined  and  interworking. 
In  the  revolution  of  these  natiml  periods,  perh^  also  in  the  revolutions 
and  counter-revolutions  of  the  spheres  above  and  below,  or  even  in  th^ 
revolutions  and  counter-revolutions  or  changed  of  Providence  itself,  for 
they  had  also  the  appearance  of  a  wheel  in  the  middle  of  a  wheel ;  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  the  true  counterpart  will  be  found  to  the 
four  symbolic  wheels.  Nor  does  it  a  little  seem  to  favour  thia  expec- 
tation that  all  iheeie parts  or  departments  of  nature  are  designated  in  Scrip- 
ture by  such  terms  as  signify  wheel,  circle,  &c.;  thus  Ps.  Ixxvii.  18;  Job, 
xxvi.  10  ;  xxii.  14  ;  Prov.  viii.  27  ;  Is.  xl.  22.  See  also  Gesouus'  Lex, 
under  the  terms  *^*i'y  a  generation,  njv  a  year,  iy  eternity,  &c. 

But  for  the  present  we  have  adopted  another  explanation ;  because, 
while  equally  accordant  with  Scripture  and  experience,  it  seems,  though 
not  possessed  of  the  same  beauty  and  attractiveness  as  either  of  the 
above  suggestions,  to  be  yet  supported  by  the  strongest  reason.  And 
what  IS  it  ?  This,  namely,  that  they  are  significant  of  those  inventions 
and  discoveries  which  the  human  hand  and  skill  have  rendered  subservi^t 
to  the  accomplishment  of  both  human  and  divine  purposes ;  as,  for  ex* 
ample,  the  implements  and  engines  of  war,  and  specially  the  war-chariot, 
and  still  more  particularly  the  wked  ;  for— 

First  of  all,  we  find  that  the  wheels  were  actually  subordinated  to 
the  living  creatures,  and  moved  only  as  they  moved ;  that  the  same  spirit 
pervaded  them ;  and  that  they  went  in  the  same  directions  i,  now  it  does 
not  seem  as  if  the  same  thing  oould  be  said  of  time,  the  heavens,^  &c.,  && 

Another  reason  for  preferring  this  solution  of  the  wheeb,  is  the  fact 
that  God  often  threatens  the  nati(»is  with  such  implements  and  agencies 

^   This  objection,  however,  would  not  apply  to  the 
vevolntieiia  of  Proridsiice  itselfi  • 
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of^  war^  Ac,  and  speciallj  with  the  wheeL  Thus^  for  example.  Is.  ▼. 
26-30,  He  threatens  the  adrent  of  a  nation  whose  "  horses'  hoofs  should 
beeounted  like  flibt  and  their  wheels  like  a  whirlwind,"  and  so  in  many 
other  places,  as  Jer.  xlvii.  3  ;  Esek.  xxiii.  24  ;  xxvi.  10 ;  Nah.  iii.  2  ; 
Judged  V.  28;  Is.  IxvL  15-17;  Is.  xliii.  14-17  ;  Jer*  iv.  6  ;  xiii.  31. 

The  same  thing  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  &ct  that  the  wheels  are 
not  incorporated  with  the  human  form  as  other  creatures  are ;  but  only 
80  connected  with  thetn  as  t6  accompany  them,  and  be  subservient  to 
their  aims  and  pervaded  by  their  spirit.  They  are  not  in  the  creatures, 
but  placed  cloee  by  them,  trmn  htn  and  under  their  immediate  influence.  ' 
Still,  it  is  right  to  state  here  that  no  great  weight  can  be  laid  on  this 
circumstance,  inasmuch  as  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  clouds, 
tempest,  fire,  &c.,  Esek.  i.  4 ;  and  yet,  we  are  persuaded,  they  alsa  form 
necessaryparta  of  this  representation,  Ps.  xviii.,  L,  xcvii.;  Habak.iii.3-16, 
and  such  like  chembic  Psalms  aAd  representations,  &c.  But  here  it 
might  be  objected,  that  if  the  wheels  are  to  be  explained  by  the  inven* 
tions  and  discoveries  of  the  human  hand,  how  do  you  explain  their  being 
full  of  eyes  as  well  as  the  creatures  ?  By  the  fact  that  all  such  imple- 
ments and  engines  are  not  guided  and  directed  except  by  human  and  * 
creature  eyes.  They  are  men  that  drive  and  wield  them ;  and  they 
take  their  direction  from  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  creatures,  and  may 
therefore  be  said  to  be  full  of  eyes  as  well  as  guided  by  the  same  spirit.  ' 

Another  reason  which  tends  to  confirm  this  opinion  is  the  fact  that 
the  term  ^tvn,  which  is  predominatingly  used  of  these  wheels,  Ezek.  L 
15*21 ;  X.  9^22,  is  almost  always  applied  to  the  common  chariot  or 
Waggon  wheels ;  as  will  be  seen  from  a  comparison  of  the  following 
psswges,  Ex.  xiv.  25 ;  1  Kings  vii.  30,  32,  33 ;  Prov.  xx.  26 ;  Is. 
xxviii.  27  :  Nah.  iii.  2  ;  IVov.  xxv.  11,  which  are  all  in  which  we  have' 
bund  it  used. 

(To  be  eonduded  in  our  neat  Nutf^er.) 


FORMS  OF  PRAYER  FOR  PUBLIC  SERVICE.* 

An  Experiment  has  been  lately  attempted  in  this  city  respecting  the  method' 
of  celebrating  public  worship,  which  may,  if  not  interfered  with  by  the 
Church  judicatories,  lead  to  important  consequences,  to  a  certain  extent. 
Dr  Robert  Lee  is  said  on  the  re-opening  of  Old  Greyfriars'  Church,  to  have 
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deviated  to  a  somewhat  startling  extent^  from  the  accustomed  manner  ^ 
conducting  the  public  worship  of  God  in  the  sanctuary.     Very  plain  and 
ungainly  the  ancient  building  of  Old  Gh^yfriars'  was,  nor  has  its  exterior 
been  susceptible  of  any  considerable  measure  of  improvement.    But  on 
entering,  a  somewhat  novel  spectacle  is  presented.     With  more  or  less 
tiUBte,  every  window  has  been  filled  with  stained  glass.     There  are  me- 
morial windows  commemorative  of  various  eminent  individuals,  most  of 
w^om  ministered  within  the  building — through  which  a  dim  religious 
light  penetrates  upon  what  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  more  intelligent 
congregations  in  our  city.     The  galleries  have  been  removed,  and  the 
pulpit  has  vanished — a  platform  of  no  great  height,  running  instead  along 
the  east  end  of  the  church,  which  platform  might  bear,  with  little  altenu 
tion,  no  small  resemblance  to  an  altar.   In  the  centre  of  this  platform,  with 
a  reading-desk  before  him,  Dr  R.  Lee  takes  his  place.    The  pews  are  so 
constructed,  that  if  hassocks  be  placed  in  them,  there  is  no  hindrance  to 
kneeling ;  while  the  elders  have  stalls  arrenged  for  them  in  front  of  the 
minister,  and  the  choir  have  their  place  assigned  them  behind  the  congre- 
gation, who,  we  must  further  mention,  are  understood  to  stand  while  the 
singing  proceeds.     Nor  is  this  the  whole  amount  of  alteration,  if  rumour 
be  correct.    The  worship  is  conducted  according  to  what  is  understood  by 
the  minister  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  Directory  of  the  Westminster  Assembly 
of  Divines.     The  clergyman  is  said  to  read  the  prayers  out  of  a  book,  and 
the  people  are  alleged  to  be  invited  at  the  close  of  each  branch  of  the  peti- 
tions, to  give  their  response,  thus  audibly  expressing  their  concurrence 
with  what  has  been  uttered ;  while  the  service  in  the  forenoon  is  under- 
stood to  be  almost  wholly  devotional — consisting  of  pra^'er,  sinjpng,  and 
the  reading  of  two  chapters  of  Scripture,  with  merely  a  running  commen- 
tary, and  a  few  interjected  remarks — the  sermon,  which  has  hitherto 
occupied  so  very  prominent  a  place  at  each  diet  of  Scottish  worship,  being 
reserved  for  the  afternoon — an  arrangement,  we  should  have  siud,  in  tbe 
case  of  any  one  less  able  and  well  furnished  with  matter,  than  Dr  R.  Lee* 
undoubtedly  affording  nearly  the  whole  amount  of  leisure  and  restricted 
composition  which  usually  attaches  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  collegiate  charge. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  at  large  into  the  question,  whether 
extempore  and  unpremeditated  prayer  be  preferable  to  a  liturgical  form, 
l^ut  only,  from  materials  before  us,  to  which  restricted  time  prevents  uf 
from  doing  full  justice,  to  furnish  some  specimens  of  forms,  other  than 
those  contained  in  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  adopted  by 
the  Continental  and  American  Presbyterian  Churches.     Begarding  the 
changes  made  in  the  case  above  alluded  to,  we  do  not  express  any  positive 
condemnation,  though  we  caimot  refrain  from  entertaining  some  doubt 
whether' they  deserve  general  countenance.    It  would^  we  fear,  be  next 
to  impossible  to  conciliate  for  them  the  acquiescence   of  our  country 
artisans  and  peasantry ;  since,  be  it  right  oir  wrong,  they  have  learned  to 
look  upon  such  practices  as  being  at  variance  with  the  simplidty  of 
Presbyterian  worship,  and  as  a  departure  from  the  rigorous  abstinence 
from  what  is  comely  or  ornamental  in  the  practice  of  which  they  have 
been  matured.    When  we  remember  that  in  very  many  of  our  country 
districts,,  the  reading  of  sermons  is  disliked,  and  the  minister  is  coo- 
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^Btrained  to  the  dnidgery  of  painfully  mandating  every  portion  of  his  di»« 
-counei,  we  can  hardly  expect  toleration  for  the  reading  of  prayers,  how* 
ever  well  compoaed,  and  though  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  the  deepest  pietyi 
Be  it  right  or  wrong,  there  are  thousands  of  our  communicants  who 
would  imagine  under  this,  that  they  detected  a  shred  of  the  Episcopal 
lawn,  or  that  the  expedient  was  had  recourse  to^  in  order  to  prove  a 
cloak  for  the  laziness  of  the  clergyman. 

Yet  we  own,  that  reform  m  the  mode  of  conducting  our  services,  if 
possible,  might  not  be  very  inexpedient.  The  "/?rcacAtw^«"— the 
•'  hearing"  of  so  and  so, — the  manner  in  which  the  worship  of  the 
Almighty,  which  ought  ever  to  be  gravely  and  decently  conducted,  is 
too  frequently  compressed  into  a  comer,  that  greater  scope  may  be  afforded 
ibr  a  sermon  of  extreme  length,  too  often  places  the  instruction,  nay  even 
the  pandering  to  a  fidse  and  vicious  taste  on  the  part  of  the  hearers  in 
the  foreground;  while  in  many  congregations,  from  want  of  proper 
training  and  help,  the  only  portion  of  the  service  in  which  the  congre- 
gation can  cordially  take  part,  is  miserably  ill  conducted.  Then  again, 
how  frequently  do  we  hear  prayers  which  much  more  resemble  the  ad- 
dress of  the  minister  to  the  hearers — the  laboured  repetition  of  every 
item  of  a  reputed  orthodox  creed, — than  the  humble  penitent  commu. 
oing  of  man  with  his  Maker.  To  render  the  prayers  offered  in  churches, 
more  generally  what  they  ought  to  be,  some  help  might  advantage', 
ously  be  provided,  at  least,  for  many  a  minister  to  use  in  his  study; 
a  help  at  once  more  definite  and  fuller,  than  is  afforded  in  the  "  Direo. 
tory,"  as  yet  our  only  authoritative  guide ;  one  of  the  provisions,  how. 
«ver,  in  which,  recommending  the  reading  of  two  chapters  of  Scripture 
at  each  meeting  for  public  worship,  one  from  the  Old  and  the  other  from 
the  New  Testament,  or  more  of  each,  if  the  "  coherence  of  the  matter 
tequireth,**  is  with  hardly  a  single  exception,  systematically  neglected. 
The  exhortations  of  man  are  thus  placed  above  the  reading  of  the  holy 
OxBcles*  Churches  are  too  often  converted  into  scenes  of  rhetorical  exhi. 
bitioD  on  the  part  of  the  minister,  who  has  now«a^ys  little  chance  of 
esteem,  unless  he  be  an  eloquent  and  fluent  declaimer.  The  vacant  parish 
thus  oflen  becomes  the  locale  of  a  mere  preaching  match ;  in  which  the 
people  sit  in  judgment,  and  wherein  pictorial  delineation  and  loudness 
of  voice,  with  a  due  admixture  of  animal  excitement,  are  likely  to  be 
esteemed  &r  above  a  more  sober,  thoughtful,  and  unpretending  style  of 
discourse. 

A  variety  of  circumstances  lead  us  to  think,  that  the  question  regard- 
ing the  propriety  of  using,  to  a  certain  extent,  set  forms  of  prayer  in 
public  wormip — for  the  sake  not  only  of  avoiding  these  uns  against  good 
taste,  and  these  burlesques  of  worship  with  which  we  are  occasionally 
vandalised,  is  worthy  of  being  entertained.  That  the  employment  of  such 
forms  is  unpresbyterian,  is  an  objection  wholly  grounded  on  ignorance ; 
for  the  reformed  churches  on  the  Continent,  without  an  exception,  have 
^r  liturgies,  or  set  forms  of  prayet ;  and  Knox,  whom  Scottish  Presby. 
terians  so  deservedly  admire,  himself  compiled  a  "  Bodk  of  Common  Order," 
fepublished  a  good  many  years  unce  by  Dr  Cumming  of  London,  on  whose 
judgment  and  good  taste,  we  set.  very  little  store,  and  which  we  venture 
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to  Bay»  is  far  the  most  part  wholly  unfit  for  ase  in  onr  times.  The  objscttsB 
again  o(  formality  is  equally  unfounded.  The  publicly  offered  praysn 
pf  every  minister,  uqless  he  adhere  to  an  almost  stereotyped  arrangement 
«>f  thoughts  and  phrases,  must  be  a  form  to  his  congregation.  If  varied 
jfchis  part  of  the  senrice  frequently  becomes  an  exercise  of  intellect  on  his 
fart,  on  effort  of  fixed  attention  not  very  fiavourable  to  tbe  calmness  tf 
chastened  devotion  on  theirs ;  while,  whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  ad,. 
«anti^  and  superiority  of  free  prayer  at  less  formal  meetings  or  in  the 
iamSj,  while  the  wants  of  the  latter  vary,  the  gml  topics  to  be  embnesd 
in  public  sancttury  prayer,  ere  fixed  and  dafimta;,  nqoiriBg  hsodfy  ny 
Addition,  excepting  on  extraordinary  epochs  or  emergenciflB. 

In  thus  expressing  our  opinion,  we  cannot  say  that  such  help  is  to  be 
in  the  main^  or  to  any  ku'ge  extent  derived  firom  the  lituigy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  in  its  present  shape,  styled  though  it  be  by  many 
of  her  sons  as  *'  incomparable,"  and  as  ''  all  but  inspired."  We  know, 
indeed,  that  the  devout  Hooker  exclaimed  on  his  death-bed,  ''Give  me  tbe 
prayers  of  my  mother  the  Church,—- there  are  none  like  her's ;"  we  admit 
the  beauty  of  many  of  the  incidental  parts,  but  we  object  to  the  "  vain 
repetitions"  in  other  portions  caused  bv  the  conjoining  into  the  morning 
jKrvice  of  devotions  which  were  intended  to  be  kept  apart — to  the  super* 
.stitious  rites  that  it  seems  occasionally  to  countenance,  and  to  the  bWm* 
ishes  attaching  alike  to  its  baptismal  and  burial  servioes,-^to  tbe  exceed- 
.ing  brevity  of  not  a  few  of  the  prayers,  still  shorter  as  contrasted  with  the 
.length  of  the  opening  preface,— and  to  the  reading  over  of  the  psalms 
without  discrimination,  by  minister  and  people  alternately.  We  object  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  Scripture  Lessons  have  been  selected  :  we  can 
see  no  reason  for  the  change  of  dress,  or  for  the  "  bowing  iit  the  name  ^ 
•.Jesus/*  except  on  the  score  of  the  antiquity  of  the  practice ;  to  the  tura- 
.ing  to  the  east,  which  in  many  quarters  assures  us  that  we  shall  eneounter 
A  poor  mimicry  of  medieval  devotion.  We  object  to  kneel  before  a  com- 
munion table,  especially  if  called  an  alti^r,  knowing  that  this  iscontruy 
to  the  most  ancient  practice,  and  is  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  ^he  io- 
stitution  ;  as  decidedly  as  we  protest  against  the  practice  of  tlie  penew 
Church,  in  this  respect,  with  her  people  marching  round  to  fartake  of 
the  elements  of  bread  and  wine ;  but  we  admire  her  pathetic  and  strik- 
ing litany  and  not  a  few  of  her  prayers.  We  think  that  a  definite  ser- 
.vice  for  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  alike  of  Baptism,  and  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  is  desirable  in  our  Church.  Let  us  have  a  fixed  form 
.of  invitation  and  caution,  before  taking  part  in  the  solemn  rite,  together 
with  forms  for  baptism,  marriage,  and  burial.  It  is  right  so  fiur,  thst 
the  accents  of  lowly  contrite  believing  prayer,  should  be  poured  forth  in 
the  house  of  mourning ;  but  why,  when  circumstances  pennit,  sboukl 
not  this  service— -and  we  would  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  that  of 
marriage  also— be  performed  in  the  church,  or  by  the  grave,  that  thuv, 
in  extreme  aversion  to  practices  that  may  have  been  abused,  we  shall  no 
longer  heap  tbe  mould  and  turf  «bove  th#  inanimate  fQim»  as  if  the  task 
•  should  be  got  over  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  the  poor  vmwn*  <i  ^'' 
tality  having  been  summarily  di^MMed  of,  the  mourners  were  panting 
again  to  return  to  their  every  day  occupation.  ' 
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While  making  the  ahoYe  remarksy  we  are  quite  willing  to  admit  that 
the  whole  TesoWeeitselfy  in  no  small  degree,  into  a  question  of  expediency 
-^-Soripture  at  least  pronouncing  no  dear  opinion  in  favour  of  devotional 
fonns.  Nor  can  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  without  ahility  to  con. 
duet  the  prayer  of  a  congregation,  no  minister  is  fitted  for  the  work  of 
preaching,  and  that  if  we  consult  the  early  writers^  €,g,  if  we  look  into 
Joatm  Martyr^s  description  of  the  worship  of  the  second  century,  we  find . 
him  saying  that  ''the  president  or  officiating  minister  offers  up  prayer 
and  thanksgiving— o<r«^  Swafii^  a i;t({;-— according  to  his  ability,"  which 
does  not  seem  to  imply  th^t  his  prayer  consistMl  in  the  repetition  of  a 
customary  form,  no  mental  exertion  in  that  case  being  required :  while 
qF  a  similar  nature  is  TertuUian's  observation,  "  Sine  monitore,  quia  de 
pietore  aramua," 

On  this  subject,  and  as  stating,  in  an  interesting  manner  both  sides. 
of  the  question,  we  may  quote  what  follows  from  the  appendix  to  the  work 
of  Mr  Baird,  edited  by  Mr  Binney  of  London.  The  appendix  is  in  the 
ibmi  of  a  dialogue  between  severed  interlocutors;  the  question  under  dis- 
cussion being  "  shall  dissenters  have  a  liturgy?"  The  first  is  rather  a' 
lengthened  passage,  but  is  full  of  matter  for  i-effection  : — 

^Half  tmtiia  are  often  as  dangerous  as  whole  errors.  You  can  conclude 
■otMofffrom  Fanl's^onduotin  a  Jewish  synagogue,  as  to  what  he  sanctioned. 
in  tbe  Christian  aesemblies  of  the  Church*  £ven  in  the  synagogue,  however, 
(as  in  Antioch  in.Pisidia,)  he  first  joined  in  the  order  of  service,  which,  I  sup* 
pose  would  be  in 'great  part  Liturgical.  The  worship  ended,  he  addressed 
the  asBembly ;  and  of  oourse  had  to  aime,  and  demonstrate,  and  appeal  to 
te  midffmfnnding',  becaose  he  was  the  advocate  and  apostle  of  the  new 
Faith,  Preaching,  and  audi  preaching,  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
intvodaetiDn  and  establishment  of  the  new  interpretation  of  the  Prophets^ 
and  the  new  form  of  truth  which  he  was  commissioned  to  make  knowQ«  in 
soeh  cirsumatanoesttoo,  the  conduct  of  the  Bereans  was  appropriate  and 
prainwotthy ;  it  waa  fitting  in  men  who  heard  something  for  the  first  time, 
sod  heard  it  with  wonder  imd  doubt.  When,  however.  Christian  believert 
came  together, — ^when  they  met,  as  siicA,  and  for  loorM^ — ^it  is  not  to  be 
nppoMd  that  Paal'a  preaching  would  be  like  that  in  the  synagogue,  or  that 
the  nmdfc-Ianded  Beraan  q>irit  would  be  proper  then.  Christians  met  with 
mutaal  and  entire  fiuth  in  the  common  salvation,  to  hear  something  for 
edificataoa  and  comfort,  and  to  join  in  exercises  which  would  afibrd  utter- 
ance to  their  new  life.  You  can  ^ther  very  little  from  the  New  Testament 
ai  to  the  way  in  which  the  worship  of  the  Christian  church  was  conducted, 
la  lome  places  there  was  evidently  a  good  deal  of  disorder,  which  I  suppose 
you  would  not  imitate.  Not  seldom,  perliapa,  a  church  was  munly  *•  taught' 
^J  admonished'  by  *  psalms  and  hymna  and  spiritual  songs/  which  you 
*yU  imitste,  but  won*t  In  quiet  and  welUonlered  assemblies^  even  in 
^  Apostolio  age,  I  am  not  sure  that  worship  might  not  soon  take  a  well- 
^■ndeistood  fi>rm ; — ^nature  and  necessity  would  not  only  favour  this,  hut 
old  stsociationa,  the  precedents  alike  of  temple  and  synagogue,  would  con- 
tribute to  it.  Thero  was  always,  i  believe,  on  the  first  dav  of  the  week, 
'the  breaking  of  bread  ;*  this,  i  can  imagine,  was  the  great  object  for  which 
ti^  Church  met,  its  high  service,— and  the  address  or  exhortation  of  the 
''^■bop  or  presbyter  would  be  a  very  simple  and  spiritual  affair.  Paul,  on 
cos'^eh  oeeaaion,  preaching  till  midnight,  is  not  a  precedent  having  in  tt 
^  natue  of  fixed  law ;  neither  is  his  example  this,  when,  a  few  davs  after- 
^vds,  he  kneeled  down  on  the  sea-shore  and  prayed  with  his  frienos.    You 
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ettD  n*  more  eBtablisfa  from  the  one  feei  the  dnfttfaien  of  "raidihg  a^ennon, 
or  of  cDdIng  a  Sunday  evening  Bervioe  before  twehre  O' clock,  muk  yea  can 
4»w  from  the  other  an  infeience  ogaimt  foniui  of  prayer.  I  beliere  in  free 
prayer^  and  fr«e  preachuig  too,  as  much  as  yon  do ;  and  in  drcnmstaDoet 
aimilar  to  PauFs  ChristianB,  the  worid  orer  md  thionghont  all  time,  will 
be  ready,  1  doubt  not,  to  preach  and  pray  as  he  did ;  bat  it  does  not  follow, 
that  in  no  other  dreamstances,  and  at  no  thne,  can  any  different  mode  of 
either  praying  or  preaching  be  allowed ; — ^neither  does  it  follow  that  there 
was  nothing  else  aAy  where,  in  the  Apostolic  age,  among  all  the  assemblies 
of  the  saints.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  uiat  glorioos  choral  hymn  in 
the  fifth  chapter  of  Revelation,  though  represented  as  snng  in  Heaven, 
might  be  but  the  reverberation,  so  to  speak,  of  what  was  habitually  heard 
in  the  Church  on  earth.  That  early  statement,  too,  of  Christian  customs, 
which  we  have  in  Pliny^s  letter  to  Trajan,  is  veiy  remarkable.  Lardner 
r^n  the  letter  to  the  jrear  108,  and  translates  the  words  I  particniarly  re- 
fer tch^^  they  (the  Christians)  affiimed  ....  that  they  were  wont  to  meet 
together,  ....  and  sing  among  themselves  altvrnatrlt  a  h}'mn  to 
Christ.'  The  service  alluded  to  was  no  doubt  the  Encharist,  the  primitive 
breaking  of  bread ;  and  the  word  ^  invioem*  cannot  mean  less,  I  suppo^  than 
something  antiphonal  in  the  mode  of  conducting  some  part  of  tiie  service. 
ThiS)  however,  would  imply  the  use  of  a  fixed  form,  as,  without  this,  such 
alternate  singinR  would  l«  impracticable.  1  am  well  aware  that  you  may 
say,  in  reply,  that  this  proves  nothing  as  to  forms  <if  prayer;  and  you  may 
refer  to  the  worship  of  the  second  centnry,  and  to  Justin  Martyr,  who  says 
that  the  bishop  <^R?red  prayen  and  thanksgivings,  before  the  Eucharist,  ^  in 
the  best  way  be  cpuld.'  1  am  not  earefril  to  go  into  these  matters.  I  have 
no  question  with  you  as  to  there  being  free  prayer  in  the  primitive  diorch, 
and  that  there  should  everywhere  be  free  prayer  still ;  all  l  assert  is,  that  i 
believe  there  was  a  tendency  from  the  very  first  to  soAie  fixed  form  of  ser- 
vice. I  think  that  prayer  would  come  to  be  affected  by  this,  and  might  be 
80  without  sin.  An  Apostolic  Liturgy,  the  basis  of  all  others,  as  some  fondly 
dream,  is,  as  I  think,  altogether  out  of  the  question ;  but  I  can  admit  tot 
probability  of  a  mat  many  early  unwritten  Liturgies,  different  churches 
foiling  into  regular  forms  of  service,  which  the  people  could  go  through 
without  book,  espedally  when  such  books  were  perilous  poeseasbns ;  and 
though  when  liturgies  were  reduced  to  writing  they  became  more  and  moie 
monstrous  and  unatnral,  as  may  be  seen  by  anybody  in  Neale's  History  of 
the  EasteiB  Church,  and  similar  works,  yet  1  am  not  snre  that  we  do  not 
lose  something  by  repudiating  lituigical  services  altogether.  To  retnra, 
however,  to  the  Apostolic  age.  I  was  saying  that  the  brethren  met  to- 
gethw  to  break  bread,  and  that  then,  1  thought,  the  address  of  the  bishop 
would  be  a  veiy  simple  and  spiritual  exhortation.  At  other  times  thexe 
was  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  properly  so  called,  to  the  unconverted ;  and 
in  certain  cireumstances,  in  the  Church  itself,  there  was  bold,  argumentatiTe 
defence  of  the  truth,  and  exposition  <tf  it,  for  the  instruction  of  the  laithfol 
and  thekr  pretection  against  error.  But  these  things  are  difierent  fiom 
Christian  worship  as  such,  and  as  it  would  be  conducted  by  a  number  of 
simple  Christian  men  met  together  in  unity  of  spirit  and  in  the  bond  of 
peace.  I  am  well  aware  that  we  can  hardly  draw  a  parallel  between  our 
.  mat  public  mixed  congregations,  and  a  select  society  of  primitive  believers; 
but  1  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  on  the  mornings  of  the  Lord*s  dsy 
we  should  exclufiively  regard  the  Chureh,  spiritual  persons,  whether  com- 
municants or  not, — that  we  should  conduct  ever3rthinff  as  if  none  other  weie 
pre0Bnt,-^ve  peculiar  prommence  to  worship,  to  Scripture,  piajer,  and 
*  the  service  of  song ;'  and  be  content  witii  a  8h<nt,  calm,  yet  earnest  exbotv 
'tarion, — the  CLri.stiBn  httiii,  in  the  officiating  minister,  uttering  itself,  in  a 
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few  pitgnanty  hcarenly  words,  direeUy  to  the  heart,  the  Chxistian  oonadotts*- 
neas,  of  the  asBembled  Church.  On  other  parts  of  the  day,  to*  meet  the 
state  of  other  classes  of  persons,  I  would  have  worship  to  he  less  full,  less 
rich,  and  less  prominent;  and  1  would  have  some  one  with  gifts  specially 
adapted  to  the  task,  to  bring  the  powers  and  forces  of  his  intellect  to  the 
wonc  ofpreacfUng^  in  its  various  forms  of  declaring  the  gospel,  expounding 
truth,  combating  error,  reproving  sin,  handling  even  pontics,  hterature, 
seience,  speaking  to  the  age  in  its  own  language  and  on  its  own  topics,^— and 
ao  flashing  the  light  of  me  Churdi  on  all  the  outlying  and  surrounding 
world. 

But  all  Churches  are  one  sided.    We  take  our  models  from  one  aspect  of 
things,  or  from  things  fitted  for  particular  epochs.    The  faith  was  at  first  to 
be  propagated  by  preaching,  and  grand  reformations  and  changes  [  in  tha 
Church  have  always  been  effected  by  the  same  instrumentality.    Apostles 
and  Reformers,  in  this  one  aspect  of  their  power,  have  thus  come  to  fnmish 
to  some  communities  the  exclusive  type  of  the  ministerial  function.    The 
modem  minister  is  to  be  a  preacher;  a  Luth^  thundering  n^nst  abuses, 
or  a  Whitefield  converting  multitudes, — people  are  to  assemble  to  Aeor, — 
but  the  worship  of  the  faithful,  who  neither  ne^  to  be  converted  nor  T9* 
formed,  has  been  lost  sight  of !    Other  communities,  again,  treating  tha 
world  as  if  it  were  the  Church,  and  iwplyinff  to  assemblies  of  the  ignorant 
and  ungodly  hiws  and  rules  which  belong  only  to  spiritual  fraternities,  make 
.worship  everything,  in  spite  of  the  imierant  spiritual 'incapacity  of  the 
multitude  for  it.    In  the  same  way,  they  make  preacMng  nothing! — 
They  thus  delude  and  betray,  where  they  ought  to  teach,  to  enlighten,  and 
to  convert ;  they  prostitute,  so  to  speak,  all  that  is  sacred  in  Divine  service 
by  making  it  common — without  explanation  and  without  reserve — to  woridly 
crowds !    As  to  your  idea  of  keeping  to  ^e  ^  pattern'  of  Uie  Apostolic  age, 
you  don't  do  it.     You  take  a  part  of  the  pattern,  and  talk  about  it  as  if  it 
were  the  whole;  and  you  do  many  thin^  for  which  yon  have  no  pattern 
,at  all,  or  which  are  pedpable  modem  deviations  from  it.    You  never  call 
make  the  system  of  one  individual  minbter  in  a  church, — ^he,  too,  a  preacher, 
and  little  else,— square  with  the  fact  of  the  plurality  of  elders  in  the  first 
churches.    So  of  ordination  services,  and  otner  things,  as  too  commonly 
practised  amongst  us.    The  communion  of  saints,  the  worship  of  the  church, 
.service  and  sacrament  devoted  to  simple  godly  edification^  are  not  much  to 
be  met  with  anywhere,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  popular  preadien 
and  gazing  crowds.    The  modem  preacher  is  very  often  too  much  of  a  lec- 
turer, and  the  chapel  or  church  is  too  much  resarded  and  attended  as  a  lec- 
ture-room.   Some  of  our  reformers  advocate,  1  believe,  the  removal  of  the 
pulpit, — ^Dot  to  make  way  for  the  more  emphatic  discharge  of  praise  and 
prayer,  (that  1  could  understand,)— but  to  substitute  a  platform,  and  to  in- 
vite discussion,  and  thus  to  turn  the  meetings  of  God's  priesthood,  the  Chris- 
tian people,  when  they  should  come  together  to  worahip,  into  something 
like  those  of  a  debating  society  !    All  m^  religious  instincts  and  sensihilitieB 
are  lacerated  and  outraged  by  such  an  idea !    There  are  times  and  places, 
proper  enough,  for  logical  disputation,  or  other  forms  of  mental  exercise ; 
but  do  let  us  have  both  the  one  and  the  other  for  meeting  as  Christians,  to 
feel  and  act  as  if  the  Bible  needed  no  commentarv,  as  if  the  GomUiad 
never  been  doubted,  or  the  institutions  of  the  Church  misunderstood.    But 
all  reformers  depend  on  the  intellect, — on  argument,  agitation,  eloquent  dis- 
course, and  so  on, — and  they  lose  sight  of  Uie  other  half  of  things,  the  repose  of 
•  fidth  and  the  luxury  of  devotion.    What  I  want  is,  to  see  the  church  fullv  up 
to  its  entire  duty,— that  it  should  understutd  its  whole  ohamcter.    I  wish  it, 
at  stated  times  to  give  full  prominence  to  what  conooms  itself— that  with 
which  the  world  can  have  little  sympathy ;  and  at  other  times  ^  to  hold  forth 
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the  word  of  life,'  to  let  preaiclung  have  fbll  play ;  when,  if  the  man  have  it 
in  him,  his  oennons  may  be  dwtfneniahed  by  the  passion  of  Peter,  the  logic 
of  Panl,  and  the  eloquence  of  Apollos.  Now,  in  strictly  and  ptmy  Ckvreh 
vfonMp^  1  am  not  sure  that  you  would  not  come  near  to  the  practices  of 
lApoatolic  times  if  vou  had  a  regular  form  of  service  in  which  the  people 
idliould  have  their  allotted  part ; — if  it  were  only  their  repetition  of  the  Lora's 
Player^  or  their  uniting  in  a  loud  ^  Amen.'  As  to  your  saying,  that  by  a 
form  of  prayer  extenuJlv  brought  to  you  by  another  you  cannot  pray,  you 
^M)ndemn  younelf, — so  &r,  at  least,  as  to  prove  that  in  public  you  never 
IHrav  at  all,  except  when  you  youreelf  officiate.  For,  if  ever  a  form  of  prayer, 
made  by  another,  is  externally  brought  to  you  for  you  to  pray  with,  this  is 
most  certainly  the  case  when  you  have  to  listen  to  a  prayer  made  at  the 
moment  with  the  idea  of  your  joining  in  it.  To  you  m  the  pew,  the  free 
pmyer  of  the  pulpit  is  a  form ;  and  you  must  excuse  my  thinking  that  it 
comes  to  you  m  a  way  less  fitted  for  your  utterance  of  *the  soul's  desire* 
than  if  one  was  used  with  which  you  were  fomiliar.  The  fiict  reallv  isy  that 
^e  question  about  public  forms  of  prayer  resolves  itself  into  thia,--iiot 
whether  a  form  is  to  be  employed,  (for  the  people  literally  can  have  nothins 
else;)  but  whether  it  b  to  be  one  prepared  beforehand,  or  one  con^KMed 
fbc  them  at  the  moment/ 

;    The  opposite  side  of  the  question  is  argued  as  follows  :— 

'  ^He  that  teaches  religion  must  hone  religion;— that,  you  know,  is  the 
essential  oondition  to  a  man's  being  a  minister.  In  the  same  way,  he  tbat 
has  to  lead  the  prayers  of  others  must  be  filled  with  the  spirit  of  prayer 
idmself,  whether  he  pray  with  a  Liturgy  or  without  one.  1  will  not  deny 
that  1  have  sometimes  enjoyed  the  Liturgical  seirice  of  the  Chureh  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  I  have  also,  I  must  affirm,  b^n  as  much  disturbed  by  the  way 
in  which  HtuA  Lituigy  has  been  read,  as  ever  1  was  with  the  worst  spednens 
of  extemporary  prayer.  But  beodes  this,  1  object  to  your  theory  of  public 
prayer.  It  is,  1  think,  imperfect  and  unspirituaL  1  don't  admit  that  the 
mily  idea  of  public  devotion  is  that  of  the  people  aetuaOy  prayivf^ — offering 
up;  in  toorrff,  as  their  own,  every  petition  presented  to  God.  There  is  that 
opirii  of  prayer  of  which  you  speak,-*-a  spirit  which  is  not  always  hrougki 
to  the  house  of  God  even  by  the  best  and  holiest  of  men.  Public  prayer  m 
io  excite  this  as  well  as  to  express  it,  or  to  aid  its  expression.  Now,  1  do 
maintain  that  where  the  mhiister  is  what  he  ought  to  be,  there  is  more  like- 
lihood of  his  exciting  devotion  by  free  prayer  than  by  the  use  of  familiar 
forms,  however  unexceptionable  and  excellent  in  themselves.  1  have  beard 
prayen  which  have  graduallv  kindled,  elevated,  and  enlarged  the  souls  of 
the  wrapt  yet  subdued  people,  by  their  solemmty  and  richness,  in  a  way 
whidi  was  utteriy  indescribable,  but  whieh  no  Liturgy  that  was  ever  framdl 
oonld  possibly  effect  I  The  heart  has  been  touched  and  softened :  all  swti 
<»f  emotion  calif d  forth ;  the  truths  of  the  common  faith,  implied  in  eveiy 
.sentence,  have  been  brought  before  the  mind  with  luminous  deamess,  and 
made  to  act  with  a  penetratmg  power ;  penitence,  fiiith,  hojie,  joy,  with  all 
other  corresponding  sentiments,  have  been  evoked  and  sustained ;  the  hivi- 
aible  has  been  revealed;  the  world  has  dnappeared;  the  presence  of  'the 
Comforter'  has  seemed  a  consciously  felt  reauty !  Such  seasons  are  ^  times 
of  rffPHihing  fiom  the  presence  of  the  Lord,'  when  the  assembled  Cfauch 
.foels  ^  the  powera  of  the  world  to  come.'  Evety  man  with  the  sl^htest 
iqpark  of  Christian  life  in  him  feels  bettered,  enriched,  purified,  exalted  2-^ 
he  is  humbler,  stronger; — more  loving,  more  holy,  more  joyous; — ^^ filled' 
by  a  Divine  blessedness,  *  vdth'  or  '  unto,'  '  all  the  fukiess  of  Godl*  Yet, 
.wh  all  this,  few  or  none  might  be  consdous  of  directly  (^Mngvp  prapff'i— 
.•ofiering,  1  mean,  the  worde  of  any"  one  of  the  petitions  uttered,— or  ifHteralljf 
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ilniting  in,  by  actnally  rapeatiog.  What  they  heard  of  adoiation,  cootiitum, 
oonfidenoe,  or  joy.  Y<nt  would  say  that  they  did  not  pray,  or  that  they  ^  aai 
joio  in  prayer  with  the  minister  and  with  each  other, — that  they  <mly  listened 
to  another  praying.  /  sa v  tliat  their  whole  epiritual  nature  prayed  ;  their  souls 
were  a  liring  sacnfice ;  tney  themselves  were  a  petition,— rpmenting  aqd  conr 
sUtatipg  sncn  prayer  as  yon  read  of  when  it  is  said,  *The  spirit  maketh  inter- 
cession in  ns^  in  a  maansx  that  'cannot  be  nttered/  D^end  upon  it,  *  He  that 
knoweth  the  mind  ef  the  Sfnnt,*  and  who  can  do  for  ns  ^above  what  we  can 
ckhcr  etk  or  think,*  does  not  regard  as  insignificant  or  worthless  such  prayers 
M  ffaeBe,^the8e  which  are  inward,  living  thoughts, — ^thoughts  and  thiiM|B 
which  are  nnuttered  because  they  are  unutterable, — ^  a  meditation  of  the 
heart,'  which  *  the  words  of  the  lip*  cannot  express ;  but  things,  neverthe- 
less, which  hare  a  yoice  and  meaning  in  them  understood  by  ^  Him  with 
whom  we  have  to  do,' — who  can  interpret  what  He  sees  within  us,  transla- 
ting, as  it  were,  the  dumb  and  the  inarticulate  into  a  language  &r  more 
expressive,  copious,  and  exact  than  man  or  angel  ever  knew,^-to  whom  the 
'groanings'  ^  Humanity  mav  not  only  be  as  aoosptable,  but  in  whose  ear 
fbev  may  be  as  sweet  and  as  harmonious,  as  the  song  of  sinless  intelligenoe 
Ina  the  symphonies  of  the  upper  world ! 

Fenwieke.  It  would  ill  become  any  of  us,  my  dear  fiiend,  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  what  you  have  said,  or  to  question  the  sincerity  with  which  you 
have  spoken.  We  could  all,  J  believe,  bear  witness  to  such  seasons  as  those 
you  have  describea : — seasons,  however,  yon  will  permit  me  to  say,  which 
are  not  common ;  which  require  for  their  occurrence  not  only  men  of  a  pe^ 
ealiar  order  of  mind,  and  of  deep  spiritual  experience,  but  also,  certain 
fcvounble  impulses,  a  felicitous  spiritual  condition  of  things  at  the  moment, 
in  the  men  themselves.  You  hove  set  before  us  what  is  undoubtedly  true ; 
bat  it  is  something  aceepikmal.  Few  men  can  realize  it ;  and  in  those  who 
ssn,  it  can  only  occur  occasionaUy.  Now,  might  not  something  be  said  of 
Hke  sort  with  respect  to  the  influence  of  lituigioal  forms  ?  in  the  hands 
•f  some  men,— or,  at  particular  times,  in  the  hands  of  the  same  man, — ^may 
fiot  a  sunilar  effect  to  what  you  have  described,  as  to  the  excitement  to 
devotion,  be  produced  by  a  Liturgy ;  while,  at  other  times,  and  in  otbev 
lumds,  it  might  be  as  distracting,  deMening^  and  unpvsduotive  as  the  meanev 
fonns  of  free  prayer  ?"-—* 

'  Both  Luther  and  Calvin,  it  is  well  known,  framed  for  the  churches 
founded.b^  them  a  form  of  public  service^ — Luther's  "  German  Mass/'  (so 
he  called  It)  being  published  in  1526,  while  previously,  in  1523,  he  pub- 
lished a  work  entitled  "  Of  the  Order  of  the  service  of  the  Congregation*'' 
The  instructions  for  the  daily  naoming  service*  follow  very  nearly  the  sup* 
posed  manner  of  worship  in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  the  reading  and  expoun. 
ding  of  the  word,  by  a  scholar  or  a  minister,  followed  by  paslms  and  lo- 
sponsaria,  the  whole  service  not  to  exceed  one  hour's  duration.  In  ac- 
cordance with  Luther's  views,  the  Reformed  Churches  of  Northern  Europe 
drew  up  liturgies  for  themselves,  which  have  been,  at  intervals  since  then, 
<^ged  and  modified  as  circumstances  appeared  to  render  this  d^smUe. 
Calvin  entertained  similar  opinions,  though  his  liturgical  forms  embraced 
^  opportunity  of  response  being  made  by  the  congregation,  the  prayere, 
•«  is  rtill  the  case  in  the  Church  of  Geneva,  being  read  from  the  pulpit 
by  the  minister,  probably  more  in  the  form  of  an  aid,  while  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  service  was  left  to  be  conduct^  according  to  his  dis- 
ci^tlon..     The  service  commences  with  a  gene^l  confession,  nearly  the 
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Bame  as  that  introduced  by  Knox,  the  oonfession  being  followed  by  ar 
psalm,  after  which  the  "  minister  is  again  to  engage  in  prayer,  begging' 
God  to  grant  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  His  Word  may  be  faith- 
fully explained,"  The  sermon  succeeds,  and  is  followed  by  an  exhorta- 
tion to  the  people  to  pray,  preceding  a  somewhat  lengthened  form. 
Next  comes  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  whole  being  concluded  by  the, 
Benediction.  The  Geneva  Liturgy  as  now  used,  contains  a  variety  of 
additional  forms,  besides  a  distinct  service  for  each  day  of  the  week, 
and  for  various  festivals,  such  as  New  Year's  Day,  the  Anniversary  of 
the  restoration  of  the  Republic,  &c. 

We  extract  from  Mr  Baird's  work,  which  is  well  worthy  of  our  readers' 
attention,  the  following  account  of  Calvin's  Liturgy  : — ' 

**  Calvin's  form  of  worship  is  distinguished  by  a  plain  and  logical  stroctuw. 
The  aeveifld  acts  of  devotion  follow  m  progressive  series,  oommencipg  with 
those  which  are  more  primary  and  preparative,  and  culminating  in  the 
highest  exercises  of  adoration  and  fiiitn.  This  ^stematic  character  places 
it  in  marked  contrast  with  other  formularies,  taken  from  the  old  mass-books ; 
the  proper  order  and  connection  of  whose  parts  it  la  sometimes  difficult  for  a 
mind  not  educated  in  their  use  to  discover. 

"  In  Calvin's  service  for  the  morning  of  the  Loiu>*8  Day,  the  reading  oi 
a  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  the  Ten  Commandments,  is  ma^ 
introductory  to  the  prayers.  When  this  reading  performed  by  a  deric,  is. 
finished,  the  minister  enters  the  desk,  and  begins  with  a  sentence  of  invooa^ 
tion ;  then  calling  the  people  to  accompany  him  in  prayer,  he  prooeeds  to 
the  confession  of  sini^  and  supplication  for  grace.  Tnis  ended,  the  eoQgrs- 
gation  unite  in  praise,  singing  one  of  the  Psalms  of  David.  Then,  toe 
minister  having  prayed  ag^in,  invoking  the  Divine  fiivour,  begins  the  sennoiL 
This  exercise  bemga  spiritual  instruction,  forms  part  of  the  service  of  Divme 
worship,  and  prepares  the  way  for  the  pmyer  or  intercession  which  followi 
it,  and  which  is  the  longest  of  these  forms;  and  the  whole  is  terminated, 
unless  the  Communion  he  administered,  with  the  Lord's  Piayer,  the  Creedj 
and  the  Benediction.  %  •    , 

^^  Respecting  the  degree  of  strictness  with  which  these  forms  of  wonmp. 
should  be  observed,  Calvin's  design  evidently  was,  that  no  deviation  be  al- 
lowed from  those  parts  which  are  preseribetk  ^  As  to  what  eonGeros  a  form 
of  prsVfer  and  ecclesiastical  rites,'  says  he  in  a  letter  to  the  Protector  ^^^^ 
set,  *1  highly  apnrove  of  it  that  there  be  a  certain  form,  from  which  the 
ministers  Be  not  allowed  to  vary :  That  first,  some  provision  be  made  to  help 
the  simplicity  and  unskilfulness  of  some ;  secondly,  that  the  consent  and 
harmony  of  the  Churches  one  with  another  may  appear;  and  lastly,  thai 
the  capricious  giddiness  and  levity  of  such  as  afiect  innovations  may  be 
prevented.  To  which  end  I  have  showed  that  a  Catechism  will  be  ve^ 
nsefuL  Therefore  there  ought  to  be  a  stated  Catechism,  a  stated  form  of 
prayer,  and  administration  ^  the  sacraments.' 

*'  For  voluntary  and  extemporaneous  prayer,  Calvin  made  special  P^^' 
•ion.  The  prayer  before  sermon  in  the  service  for  the  Lord's  Day,  is  left 
to  the  mmister's  choice ;  and  all  other  services  of  public  prayer,  whetheron 
week-days  or  on  the  afternoon  of  the  Sabbath,  are  unrestricted  and  nee. 
At  such  tunes,  the  preacher  is  to  use  *  such  words  in  prayer  as  mav  ^^^^ 
him  good,  suiting  his  prayer  to  the  occasion,  and  the  matter  whereof  hs 
treats.'  Only  in  those  general  supplications,  which  from  their  nature  ma^ 
be  uniform,  as  they  express  common  wants  and  deshes,  the  reformer  reuuired 
a  close  adherence  to  the  public  formularies  of  the  Church.  This  onion  of 
free  prayer  with  the  rigia  use  of  a  Liturgy,  was  the  marked  and  peculiar 
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exeeOenoe  of  the  Oeiieyan  wonlnp The  simplicity  upon  which 

this  ritual  was  framed,  pervaded  also  the  manner  of  its  celebiation.  The 
chuiehes  of  Creneva  had  oeen  stripped  of  all  their  ancient  garniture ;  no  sym- 
bol of  worship  remained  except  the  Cross,  which  for  some  years  was  suffered 
to  stand  on  the  towers  of  the  churches.  The  altar  was  replaced  by  a  Com- 
munion-table ;  the  baptismal  fonts  were  at  first  remoyed,  though  dOterwards 
restored  ;  the  prayers  were  said,  and  the  Bible  read  from  the  pulpit.  Instead 
of  variegated  yestments,  the  garb  of  the  ministers  was  the  plain  blacic  robe 
with  embroidered  lappets,  the  bands,  and  the  black  yelvet  cap,  which  were 
afterwards  commonly  worn  for  many  years  by  the  Calvinistic  clergy  of 
France,  Holland,  and  Scotland. 

^  The  posture  of  the  people  during?  prayer  seems,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Reformation,  to  have  been  that  of  kneeling.  We  infer  as  much  ifirom  the 
remark  of  Calvin  quoted  on  a  preceding  page,  respecting  the  introduction  of 
a  form  of  absolution.    The  fact  is  indicated  also  by  a  canon  of  the  Book  of 

Discipline  of  the  French  churches,  adopted  in  1559 

^  While  thus  providing  for  the  office  of  prayer,  our  Reformer  introduced 
alro  the  regular  practice  of  congregational  singing.  To  him  we  are  all  in- 
debted for  this  feature  of  Divine  worship,  which  was  directly  copied  from 
the  Church  of  Geneva  into  the  Scottish  and  Anglican  services.  At  his  sug- 
gestion it  vras  that  Clement  Morot  and  Theodore  Beza  translated  the  Psalms 
of  David  into  French  verse,  and  set  them  to  simple  and  appropriate  airs. 
A  volume  containing  some  j>ortion  of  these  psalms  made  its  appearance  at 
Geneva,  with  a  preface  by  Calvin,  in  1543 ;  but  the  collectioQ  was  not  com- 
pleted before  the  year  1561. 

•  *^  In  a  survey  of  the  Calvinistic  worahip,  this  interesting  feature  of 
Psalmody  must  not  be  omitted.  It  belongs  peculiarly  and  characteristically 
to  that  wonhip.  The  Reformers  of  Switzerland  and  Scotland  did  not,  as 
we  often  hear,  deprive  their  ritual  of  a  responsive  and  popular  character. 
They  did  no  more  than  separate  the  functions  of  minister  and  people  into 
the  distinct  duties  of  reading  and  singing.  The  Psalms  are  the  responsive 
part  of  Calvin's  Lituny.  Tnese  choral  services  embodied  the  acts  or  adora- 
tion, praise,  and  thanksgiving,  which  are  scarcely  noticed  in  the  forms  of 
prayer ;  while  in  the  ktter,  the  offices  of  intercession,  supplication^  and 
teadiing  were  assigned  to  the  minister  alone.  The  prayers  oy  constant  use 
made  familiar  to  the  people,  were  to  be  followed  silently  or  in-  subdued 
tones ;  the  psalms  and  hymns  constituted  their  audible  utterance  in  the 
sacred  ndnistrations. 

^  This  portion  of  Divine  service  was  taken  from  the  Roman  Catholio 
Chorch,  where  it  had  been  preserved  from  the  Jewish  and  early  Christian 
worahip.  Nor  did  our  Reformera  reject  those  other  ancient  Hymns  which 
for  ^^  had  been  closely  united  with  the  Psalms  in  public  devotion.  The 
7*e  Deum^  the  Song  of  Simeon^  the  Magn^uxU^  were  likewise  transferred  in 
a  metrical  shape  to  the  Protestant  ritual.  None  of  these,  perhaps,  has 
i>een  more  frequently  and  heartily  used,  in  the  solemnities  of  the  Chnreh 
and  in  private  acts  of  praise,  than  the  sublime  hymn  of  Ambrose  and  Augus- 
tine  

^  For  the  frequency  of  public  services  of  worship,  Calvin  made  abundant 
provision*  in  the  Churches  of  Geneva.  Prayera  with  sermon  were  said  on 
every  day  of  the  week.  On  the  Sabbath  there  were  three  services,  one  of 
which  was  for  catechetical  instruction.  On  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Friday 
tiiere  was  a  service  at  the  cathedral,  to  be  attended  by  all  the  magistrates 
of  the  city.  On  Thursday  took  place  the  weekly  expository  exercise,  called 
the  ^  Congregation^*  the  object  of  which  was  ^  to  uphold  the  purity  of  the 
deigy,  whether  of  the  citv  or  of  the  country.  At  this  meeting,  eveiy  min- 
ister was  to  discourse  in  his  tarn  on  the  portion  of  Scripture  appointed  for 
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the  dlMT.  After  the  aennoifv  the  minlBteTB  were  to  witfadnw  and  make  tbor 
remarks  espeeially  on  the  preacher.  If  any  oontrorei^  arae  on  matten 
of  doctrine,  they  were  to  employ  fheir  best  endeaTonn  to  presenre  nni<m; 
and  if  thev  fiiiled  in  this,  the  elders  of  the  church  weite  to  gi?e  their  opinkm 
on  the  Mibjeet,  and  strive  to  reAore  peace.'  This  expository  seryioe  wai 
imitated,  as  we  diall  see^  in  Sootland,  and  thence  tnumfiomd  to  the  Chnreh 
of  England.  Magi^mtes,  soldiers,  and  people  were  alike  required  to  attend 
these  Week-^ay  servlees.  The  students  of  the  academy  or  nniversity  fboaded 
by  Calvin  were  to  be  present  at  Diyine  worship  erery  Wednesday  in  the 
(iathedral^  as  well  as  three  times  on  the  Sabbath.  The  city  garrison,  by  a 
later  regulation,  were  directed  to  attend  pmyers  twice  every  day.  And  mne 
let  ns  observe,  in  passing,  one  of  those  beautiful  customs  that  belong  j^tca- 
liariy  to  the  religious  times  of  which  we  speak.  At  every  gate  of  ue  sity, 
a  soldier  knelt  down  and  repeated  alooa  a  prayer,  before  the  portal  was 
dosed  at  night,  and  before  it  was  opened  in  the  morhing.  Truly,  with  snob 
habits  of  devotion,  and  such  facilities  for  the  spiritual  culture  of  its  people, 
Geneva  deserved  the  eulogy  of  Knox,  when  he  called  it  ^  The  most  perfect 
school  of  CnRist  that  ever  was  on  earth.'  ^  Gon  hath  made  of  Geneva,* 
aays  an  old  writer,  *  His  Bethlehem ;  that  u  to  say,  His  hmue  ^brmL*  ** 
Our  readers  may  be  curious  to  look  at  this  form  for  themselves. 

^'Tbe  Form  of  Church  PrATERS. 

^  On  week-dnyt  the  minUter  tueth  wch  words  in  prajfer  as  inay  eeem  to  Atm 
ffood^  ntiUng  hie  prajfer  to  the  oocaHon^  and  the  nuuter  whereqfhe  treate  ta 
preaching. 

For  Ae  Lordte  day  in  the  morning  ig  ewnmonly  used  the  Form  eneuing. 
4ftor  the  reading  of  the  appointed  chapters  of  Holy  Soripturey  the  Ten  Oa- 
mandmente  are  read,    f^en  the  minister  begins  thus  : 

IKVOCATIOK. 

Our  help  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  who  made  heaven  and  earth. 
Amen. 

ISXBORTATION. 

Brethren^  let  each  of  you  present  himself  before  the  Lord,  with  conftsrion 
of  his  nns  and  offences,  following  in  heart  my  words. 

OONFBSBIOK. 

Lord  GrOD !  Eternal  and  Almighty  Father :  We  acknowledge  and  conieH 
before  th^  holy  majesty,  that  we  are  poor  mnners ;  conceived  and  bom  in 
guilt  and  in  corruption,  prone  to  do  evil,  unable  of  ourselves  to  do  any  good ; 
who,  by  reason  of  our  depravity,  transgress  without  end  thr  holy  command* 
ments.  Therefore  we  have  drawn  upon  ourselves,  by  tny  just  sratenoe, 
condemnation  and  death.  But,  O  Lord)  with  heartfiut  sorrow  we  repent 
and  deplore  our  offences !  we  condemn  ourselves  and  our  evil  ways,  with 
true  penitence  beseeching  that  Uiy  grace  may  relieve  our  distress. 

Be  pleased  then  to  have  compassion  upon  us,  O  most  gracious  God  !  Father 
of  all  mercies ;  for  the  sake  of  thy  Son  Jbsds  Christ  our  Lord.  And  in 
removing  our  guilt  and  our  pollution,  grant  us  the  daily  increase  of  the  giaes 
of  thine  Holy  Spirit ;  that  acknowledging  from  our  inmost  hearts  our  own 
unrighteousness,  we  may  be  touched  with  sorrow  that  shall  work  true  re^ 
{)entance ;  and  that  thy  Spirit,  mortifying  all  sin  within  us  mav  prodace 
tiie  fruits  of  holmess  and  of  righteousness  well-pleasing  in  thy  agbt: 
Through  Jbbus  Cbrist  our  Lord.    Amen. 

This  done^  shallbe  sung  in  the  congregation  a  Psalm;  then  the  ministsr 
ehaU  begin  afre^  to  pray^  asking  qf  God  the  grace  of  his  Holy  Spirit^  to  the 
endthathii  word  may  be  faUl^fiiUy  expounded^  to  the  honour  <^  his  name^^ 
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C9  the  ei^eaihn  o/Oechurch;  and  thai  U  be  received  in  ntek  hmnUUy  and 

obedieaee  ae  aire  beeoming. 

The  farm  thereitfU  at  the  discretion  of  the  minUter^ 
[^Prayer  io/UgA  the  nUnietere  are  aceiutomed  to  make.'] 

FOR  ILLUMINATION. 

Moet  Mdotid  Qod^  our  hetiTenly  Father !  in  whom  alone  dwelleth  all 
falnBW  of  light  and  wisdom:  Illuminate  our  minds,  we  beseech  thee,  by 
thine  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  true  understanding  of  thy  word.  Give  us  grace 
that  we  may  receive  it  with  reverence  and  humility  unfeigned.  May  it  lead 
us  to  put  our  whole  trust  in  thee  alone  ;  and  so  to  serve  and  honour  thee: 
that  we  may  glorify  thy  holy  name,  and  edify  our  neighbours  by  a  good 
example.  And  since  it  hath  pleased  thee  to  number  us  amon^  thy  people : 
0  help  us  to  pay  thee  the  love  and  homage  that  we  owe^  as  children  to  our 
Fatherland  as  servants  to  our  Lord.  We  ask  this  for  the  sako  of  our 
Master  and  Saviour,  who  hath  taught  us  to  pray,  saying :  Our  Fathu,  &o« 

At  the  end  of  the  eermon^  the  minieter  having  made  exhortation  to  prayer^ 
beginneththue: 

INTERCESSION. 

Almighty  Gon,  our  heavenly  Father !  who  hast  promised  to  grant  oni^ 
requests  in  the  name  of  thy  well  beloved  Son  :  Thou  hast  taught  us  ih.  his 
name  also  to  assemble  ourselves  toother,  assured  that  he  shall  be  present 
in  our  midst,  to  intercede  for  us  with  thee,  and  obtain  for  us  all  things  that 
we  may  agree  on  earth  to  ask  thee.  Wlierefore,  having  met  in  thy  presence, 
depencknt  on  thy  promise,  we  earnestly  beseech  thee,  O  gracious  God  an4 
Father !  for  his  sake  who  is  our  only  Saviour  and  Medmtor,  that  of  thy 
bouDcUess  mercy  thou  wilt  freely  pardon  our  offences ;  and  so  lift  up  our 
thoughts  and  draw  forth  our  desires  toward  thyself,  that  we  may  seek  thee 
according  to  thy  holy  and  reasonable  wilL 

FOR   RULERS. 

Heavenly  Father !  who  hast  bidden  us  pray  for  those  in  authority  ovev 
us :  We  entreat  thee  to  bless  all  princes  and  governors,  thy  servants,  to 
whom  thou  hast  committed  the  administration  of  iustice ;  and  especially 
*  *  *  May  it  please  thee  to  grant  them  the  daily  increase  of  thy  good 
Spirit,  that  with  true  faith  acknowledp^g  Jesus  Christ,  thy  Son  our  Sa- 
viour, to  be  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  unto  whom  thou  hast  given 
9U  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth :  they  may  seek  to  serve  thee  and  exBli 
thy  rule  in  their  dominions.  May  they  govern  their  subjects,  the  creatures 
of  thy  hand  and  the  sheep  of  thy  posture,  in  a  manner  well  pleasing  in  th}^ 
sight ;  so  that  as  well  here  as  throughout  all  the  earth,  thv  people,  beinfl[ 
kept  in  peace  and  quiet,  may  serve  tnee  in  all  godliness  ana  honesty ;  and 
we^  being  delivered  from  the  fear  of  our  enemies,  may  pass  the  time  of  our 
life  in  thy  praise. 

FOR  pastors. 

Almighty  Saviour !  we  pray  for  all  whom  thou  haat  appointed  pastors  of 
thy  believiuff  people,  who  are  intrusted  with  the  care  01  souls  and  the  dis^ 
msing  of  thv  holy  Grospel.  Guide  them  bv  thy  Spirit,  and  make  them 
ttithfm  and  loval  ministers  of  thy  glory.  May  they  ever  hold  this  end 
before  them :  that  by  them,  all  poor  wandering  sheep  may  be  gathered  iii 
aad  made  subject  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of 
their  souls,  and  in  him  daily  grow  up  and  increase  in  all  righteousness  and 
truth.  Deliver  thv  churches  from  the  mouth  of  ravenous  wolves  and  hite^ 
lings,  who  seek  onlv  their  own  ambition  or  profit,  and  not  the  exaltation  of 
%  holy  name,  and  the  safety  of  thy  flock. 

FOR  ALL  OONPITIONB  OF  MEN. 

Most  gracious  God,  Father  of  all  mercies :  We  beseech  thee  for  every 
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daas  and  condition  of  our  fcUow-men.  Thou  who  wonldat  be  aokaoidedg«d 
as  the  Sariour  of  all  mankind,  in  the  Tedemption  made  by  th  j  Son  Jbscs 
Obrist  :  Grant  that  such  as  are  yet  strangera  to  thy  knowledge,  in  daTknes 
and  captivity  to  ignorance  and  error,  may,  by  the  enlightening  of  thy  Spirit 
and  the  preaching  to  thy  word  be  led  into  the  right  way  of  salvation ;  wnich 
is  to  know  thee,  the  only  tme  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou  hast 
sent.  May  those  whom  thou  hast  already  visited  with  thy  grace,  and  &k- 
lightened  with  the  knowledge  of  thy  word,  grow  daily  in  all  godliness,  vA 
be  enriched  with  thy  spiritual  gifts*  So  that  we  all  with  one  heart  and 
one  voice,  may  ever  praise  thee,  giving  honour  and  worship  to  thy  Caaisr, 
our  Lord,  Lawgiver  and  King. 

FOB   APFLICTED   PERSONS. 

God  of  all  comfort !  We  commend  to  thee  those  whom  thou  art  pleased 
to  visit  and  chasten  with  any  cross  or  tribulation ;  the  nations  whom  thou 
dost  afflict  with  pestilence,  war,  or  famine ;  all  persons  oppressed  with  pov- 
erty, imprisonment,  sickness,  banishment,  or  any  other  distress  of  body  or 
sorrow  of  mind :  That  it  may  please  thee  to  show  them  thy  latheriy  kmd- 
ness,  chastening  them  for  their  profit ;  to  the  end  that  in  their  hearts  they 
mav  turn  unto  thee,  and  being  converted,  may  receive  perfect  consolatioD, 
and  deliverance  irom  all  their  woes. 

FOR  PERSECUTED  OBRISTTANS. 

More  especially  we  commend  to  thee  our  poor  brethren  scattered  abroad 
under  the  tyranny  of  Antichrist,  who  are  destitute  of  the  pasture  of  life,  and 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  publicly  calling  on  thy  holy  name.  We  pray 
for  those  who  are  confined  as  prisoners,  or  otherwise  persecuted  by  the  eni- 
roies  of  thy  Gospel.  May  it  please  thee,  O  Father  of  mercies !  to  strengthen 
ihem  by  the  virtue  of  thy  Spirit,  in  such  sort  that  they  faint  not,  but  con- 
stantly abide  in  thy  holy  callmg.  Succour  them,  help  them  as  then  knowest 
they  may  need;  console  them  in  their  afflictions;  maintain  them  in  thy 
safe  keeping ;  defend  them  against  the  rage  of  devouring  wolves ;~  and  aug- 
ment within  them  all  the  graces  of  thy  Spirit,  that  whether  in  life  or  death, 
they  may  glorify  thy  name. 

FOR  THE  COKOREOATION. 

Finally,  O  God  our  Father !  Grant  also  unto  us,  who  are  here  gathered 
hi  the  name  of  thy  holy  Child  Jesus,  to  hear  his  word  [and  to  celebrate  his 
holy  Supper],  that  we  may  ri^tly  and  unfeignedly  perceive  our  lost  estate 
by  nature,  and  the  condemnation  we  have  deserved  and  heaped  up  to  our- 
selves by  disobedient  lives.  So  that  conscious  that  in  ourselves  there  dwell- 
eth  no  good  thing,  and  that  our  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  thy  kingdom, 
with  our  whole  afiections  we  may  give  ourselves  up  in  firm  trust  to  thy 
beloved  Son,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,'  our  only  Saviour  and  Redeemer. 
And  dmt  he  dwelling  in  us,  may  mortify  within  us  the  dd  Adam,  renew- 
ing us  for  that  better  life,  wherein  we  shall  exalt  and  glorij^  thy  bleand 
and  worthy  name,  ever,  worid  without  end.    Amen. 

THE   lords  PRAVER. 

Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven.  Hallowed  be  thy  name :  Thy  kingdom 
come :  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven :  Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread :  And  foi^ve  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors :  Ana  lead 
us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil :  For  thine  is  the  kingdomi 
and  the  power  and  the  glory  for  ever.    Amen. 

THE  ORBED. 

Lord,  increase  onr  faith. 

1  beUeve  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and 
in  Jmm  Christ,  his  only  Son  our  Lord,  who  was  concdved  by  die  Holy 
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Gh^tot,  boCn  of  the  Viigin  Miury,  suffered  under  Ponticis  Pilate,  was  cruofied, 
dead,  and  baried ;  He  descended  into  hell ;  the  third  day  He  rose  hgnin.  iroin 
the  dead;  He  ascended  into  heaven,  and  sittedi  at  the  right  hand  of  God 
the  Father  Almighty ;  from  whence  He  ahali  come  to  judge  the  quiek  and 
the  dead.  I  believe  m  the  H01.T  Gbost  ;  the  Holy  Catholio  Chuieh  ;  the 
oemmunion  of  saints ;  the  forgiveness  of  sins ;  the  resonection  of  the  body, 
and  the  life  everlasting.    Amen. 

TBB  BLESSING. 

Jflki^  it  pronounced  at  the  departure  of  the  peopte^  according  at  our  Lord 
hath  commanded  in  the  XUeio,-- Numb.  vi.  23. 

The  Lord  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee ; 

The  Lord  make  his  face  shine  upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee ; 

The  Lord  lift  up  his  countenance  upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace. 

Whereunto  ie  added^  to  remind  the  peopk  of  the  duty  ofakM^vingy  as  it  ie 
cmtomary  upon  leaving  the  churchy 

Depart  in  peace.  Remember  the  poor ;  and  the  God  of  peace  be  with 
you.    Amen." 

We  have  now  upon  our  table  a  great  variety^  more  especially  of  foreign 
liturgical  forms,  all  more  or  less  based  on  similar  principles ;  but  as  wa 
have  alluded  to  the  propriety  and  utility  of  having  services  adapted  to 
^}ecial  occasions^  we  shall  give  a  specimen  or  two  of  these  services  as 
contained  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church  of 
North  America.  Our  first  extract  is  from  the  ''  Form  for  the  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Lord's  Supper."  We  pass  over  the  introductory  exhorta- 
tion, which  is  an  excellent  one,  but  too  lengthy  fur  our  pages,  and  quote 
the  actual  service,  which  begins  by  the  following  prayer  :-— 

"  Let  us  humble  ourselves  before  God,  and  with  true  &ith  implore  his 
grace. 

''O  most  merciful  God  and  Father !  we  beseech  thee  that  in  this  Supper, 
in  which  we  celebrate  the  glorious  remembrance  of  the  bitter  death  of  thy 
beloved  Son  Jesus  Christ,  thou  wilt  so  work  in  our  hearts  by  thy  Holy 
Spirit ;  That  we,  with  true  confidence,  may  more  and  more  give  ourselves 
lip  unto  thy  beloved  Son  Jesus  Clirist,  so  that  our  burdened  and  fainting 
hearts  may,  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  fed  and  refreshed 
with  his  true  body  and  blood— yea,  with  himself  true  God  and  man,  that 
only  heavenly  bread :  That  we  may  henceforth  live,  not  in  our  sins,  bu^ 
he  in  us  and  we  in  him,  and  thus  be  true  partakers  of  the  new  and  everlast- 
ing covenant  of  ^race ;  and  that  we  may  not  doubt  that  thou  wilt  for  ever 
be  oar  gracious  i^ather,  never  more  imputing  our  sins  unto  us,  and  provid- 
ing us,  as  thy  beloved  children  and  heirs,  with  all  things  necessaiy  as  well 
for  the  body  as  the  soul. 

^*  Grant  us  also  thy  grace,  that  we  may  cheerfully  take  upon  us  our  cross, 
deny  ourselves,  confess  our  Saviour,  ana  in  ail  tribulations,  with  uplifted 
heads,  expect  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  from  heaven,  where  he  will  make  our 
nioi'tsJ  bodies  like  unto  his  most  glorious  body,  and  take  us  to  be  for  ever 
with  himself.  And  wilt  thou  also,  by  this  holy  Supper,  strengthen  us  i^ 
the  Catholic  undoubted  Christian  ^ith,  whereof  we  make  confession  with 
oar  mouths  and  hearts,  saying  :^ 

I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty^  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth :  and  in 
JetiM  Qirist  his  only  Son  our  Lord;  who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost^ 

^  **  It  Is  recommeuded  that  the  ancient  cnstom  of  repeating  the  oreed  audibly, 
by  the  oonunnnicantB,  be  restored. 

VOL.  XXIV.  C 
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hom^  th^nrsii^  Mafry^WifftredumiBtPw^  toMcmolM,^ 

andhwM,  hedeteendediiUoheUi  the  iMrd  day  he  tok  e§aili  ftmn  m  imd;, 
he  ascended  into  heoffen,  and  sitteth  on  tite  ri§ht  hand  ef  CM  the  Faihef  At- 
m^hity:  fmm  ^tenoe  he  ehaU  oome  to  judge  the  gtmk  audi  Me  dead. 

IbOteeeinthe  HotyOheetj  theM^Ca^McChHrA;  tkeetmm^^ 
eainte;  the  Jbrgtveneee  of  ebu;  the  reeurreotien  i^  the  bedj^^^  mad  m  l^ 
everloHing,    Amen. 

That  we  may  now  be  fed  wHh  the  true  heavenly  bvead,  Christ  Jesna,  kt 
Ub  not  cleave  with  our  hearts  unto  the  external  bread  and  wine,  bat  lift 
them  up  on  high  to  heaven,  where  Chrkt  Jesus  is  our  AdTXMale  at  Uie  rigbl 
hand  of  his  Father,  whither  all  the  articles  of  our  faith  do  lead  us;  not 
doubting;  that,  through  the  working  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  shall  be  fed 
and  remohed  with  his  body  and  bloody  as  surely  ag  we  reoeive  ths  holy 
bread  and  wine  in  remembrance  of  him. 

Hereto  assist  us,  the  Almighty  God  and  father  of  oar  Lord  Jesos  Chnt» 
hrongh  his  Holy  Spirit.    4fn6n, 

In  breaking  and  distributing  the  breads  the  minister  shall  say : 

The  bread  which  we  break,  is  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ. 
And  ufhen  he  give^  the  cup : 

The  cup  of  blessing,  which  we  bless,  is  the  cotnmunion  of  the  blood  of 
Christ. 
During  the  communion  a  psahn  mag  be  dewm^  sung^  or  a  dhapter  mag  be 

readj  in  remembrance  of  the  death  qf  Christy  as  the  69d  chapter  of  Isaiah^ 

the  l»h,  14M,  16th,  IQth,  17th,  ISth  chapters  if  John,  ortheUke, 
After  the  oofiimtmton  the  minister  «batf  sagi 

Beloyed  in  the  Lord,  since  the  Lord  hath  now  ftd  oar  souls  it  his  Ukk, 
let  us  therefoie  jointly  praise  his  ho^  Qame  wijth  thankigiviii^,  and  eieiT 
one  aay  in  heart,  thus : 

JHiBss  the  Lord,  O  mg  soal^  and  aO  Owt  ts  fO<IM»  me,  hkm  his  holg  mme. 

Bless  the  Lord,  O  mg  soul,  andfirget  not  all  his  benefits. 
'    Whofbrgiceth  aU  thine  ini^Oies  ;  who  healeth  all  f%  diseases. 

Who  redeeihe^  thg  life  from  desemctton,  who  crovsneth  thee  with  locin^Hnd- 
)ncs»  dJkd  t&Ader  mercies. 

The  Lord  is  merest  and  graeieus,  slow  to  anger  and  plenteous  in  meng* 

Bchahi  n&t  dea^  with  us  after  our  sins,  ner  rewarded  us  according  to  oer 
iniquities. 

For  as  the  heaven  is  high  above  the  earth,  so  great  is  hie  mercg  towards  thet» 
thatfiarh^. 

Asfixr  as  the  East  isftom  the  Weet,  so  far  hath  he  removed  owr  transgres- 
sions f^om  us. 

Like  as  a  flUher  pitieth  his  chil^-en,  so  the  Lordpilieth  them  thaifierhim. 

Who  hath  not  spared  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  sll,  and 
given  us  all  things  with  him.  Therefore  God  commendetn  therewith  his 
love  towards  us,  in  that  while  we  were  yet  rinnevB,  Christ  died  for  iib  ; 
much  more  then,  being  now  justified  by  his  Mood,  we  shall  be  saved  from 
wrath  through  him :  for  if,  when  we  were  enemies,  we  were  recondkd  to 
God  by  the  death  of  his  Son ;  much  more,  being  reconciled  we  shall  be 
■saved  by  his  Wt.  Therefoie  shall  my  mouth  and  heart  show  ftvth  the 
praise  of  the  Lord  from  this  time  forth  for  evermore.  Amen. 
Let  every  one  say  with  an  attentive  heart : 

0  Alm^hty  and  merciful  God  and  Father !  with  our  whole  heiarts  wv 
"thimk  thee,  that  thou  hasi  of  thy  boundless  mercy,  giv^n  us  thine  ofdy- 

1  «<Thaiis>al,wfafeh]8thetmninthaerigiDalGfeek,theI>«t0b»iKim«lu^ 
we  translate,  and  in  all  other  vennona  of  the  Creed." 
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fcegotteD  9oiif  to  be  oar  Mediator,  and  the  aacrifice  for  oar  tm%,  and  out 
neat  and  drink  onto  life  eternal ;  and  that  thoa  alap  gi^est  us  lively  faith* 
whereby  we  aie  made  partaken  of  these  thy  bene&t'a.  It  hath  also  pleased 
thee,  IB  order  to  coofirm  this  fisuth  withia  oa,  that  thy  beloTed  Son  Jesus 
Christ  should  ordain  his  Holy  Supper;  grant,  then,  we  beseech  thee,  O 
fittfthlal  God  and  Father,  that  this  remembrsDoe  of  oar  JUnrd  Jesus  Christ, 
and  this  showing  forth  of  his  death,  may,  by  the  working  of  th^  Holy 
Spiril,  secure  our  daSy  ^wth  in  the  fuih  of  Christ,  and  in  his  sayii^  feU 
lovship,  through  Jesns  Christ  thy  Son,  in  wliose  naoie  we  oonclude  onr 
piayen,  spying— Oua  Fathbr,  Ac. 

BffirSDIOTIOK. 

Kew  the  God  of  peace,  that  bioaght  man  fraa  the  dead  oar  Loid  Jesua, 
that  great  Shef^erd  of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood  of  the  ererlastiiiff  core- 
Bsat,  make  you  perfect  in  every  good  work  to  do  his  will,  woriEtng  in  yon 
that  which  is  well-pleasing  in  his  si^t,  through  Jesus  Christ ;  to  whom  be 
l^ery  fer  efer  and  ever.    Atnen," 

We  fear  that  we  have  already  trespassed  at  too  great  length  upon  the 
patience  of  our  readen.  We  may  possibly,  however,  recur  to  the  sut^oet. 
and  give  some  farther  liturgical  specimens  upon  a  future  oecasien.  Mean- 
while  we  wish  to  direct  special  attention  to  the  circular  so  largely  distribu- 
ted with  a  view  of  attracting  the  notice  of  the  clergy  and  influential  mero- 
Jben  of  the  Churdi,  by  an  attached  and  excellent  member  of  our  cemmu- 
nion»  Dr  Smith  of  this  city.  We  delight  to  find  laymen  of  enlfM^ged  and 
liberal  views  coming  forward  on  such  subjects,  and  showing  their  deep 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  national  Zion ;  and  we  strongly  sympathise 
with  the  desire  so  forcibly  and  justly  expmsed,  that  some  manual,  such 
as  he  specifies^  should  be  prepared  for  the  use  of  our  emigrant  brethren,  our 
colonic  who  have  not  the  advantage  of  a  stated  ministry,  and  the  many 
of  our  people  at  home  whom  unavoidable  circumstances  at  tiroes  preclu^ 
fimn  joining  in  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary.  It  is  only  fair  to  Dr 
Smith  that  his  views  should  again  be  brought  under  public  notice  in  our 


'^  No  one  can  read  the  details  from  the  Colonies  in  onr  Mimonmrp  JUeord^ 
without  kanentuig  the  destitute  condition  of  our  biethzen  in  respect  to  the 
privileges  and  enjoyment  of  Gospel  ordiaanees.  In  many  churelxes  in  our 
North  American  colonies,  there  have  been  no  services  for  a  series  of  years, 
from  the  want  of  ministers.     In  these  trying  circumstances,  the  people  haiw 


earnestly  aiid  repeatedly  appealed  to  the  Genml  Assembly  tosuppiytBiswani^, 
"      *^  ok      ^^       " 


aadhave  at  the  same  time  petitioned  to  be  provided  with  a  Book  of  Devotion, 
as  a  great  help  in  the  absence  of  the  public  Services  of  the  Church.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  know  that  these  appeals  are  now  meeting  with  attention ;  several 
Busriooaries  having  been  lately  sent  out,  through  the  indefatigable  exertions 
of  Dr  Fowler,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Colonial  Cemmittee.  The 
Committee  which  has  been  long  in  existence  for  the  preparaticm  of  a  suit- 
able Mansal  of  Devotion,  and  of  which  you  are  now  the  Convener,  will 
meet  with  much  lencoaxagement  from  the  Synod  of  Aberdeen,  who,  on  the 
sQbject  being  lately  brought  before  them,  unanimously  agreed  to  overture 
the  General  Assembly,  ^  to  prosecute  with  all  diligence  and  esmestness  this 
interesting  and  very  important  work/ 

"  Oar  late  experience  in  the  Crimean  campaign,  particularly  in  the  early 
part  of  ityserveffte  prove,  in  a  painfol  manner,  how  destitute  out  gallaot 
end  pWos  soldiers  and  sailors  were  in  tfaia  respect.    A  letter  from  ooe  qf 
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them  ahews  how  deeply  it  was  felt.  He  writes  in  Mareh  1856 :  ^  Since  I 
landed  in  Turkey,  1  have  not  heard  the  Word  of  God  preached,  with  the 
ezoeption  of  hearing  the  Church  of  England  prayers  read  twice.  How 
many  of  Scotland's  sons  have  gone  down  to  the  narrow  grave,  and  no  minis- 
ter to  read  a  veree,  or  utter  a  word  of  prayer  V  Had  we  possessed  sndi  a 
nianual  as  this  proposed,  as  a  household  hook,  would  it  not  have  prevented, 
in  a  great  measure,  this  ground  of  complaint  'i 

^  At  home  the  want  of  such  a  work  must  in  many  localities  be  no  leas  a 
matter  of  regret,  especially  in  pastoral  and  highland  districts,  where  the 
churches  are  far  separated, — some  parishes  being  forty  miles  by  thirty,  and 
even  rizty  by  thirty  in  extent,  thus  rendering  it  imposnbie  to  attend  church 
during  the  winter  season,  or  even  to  receive  the  visit  of  a  minister.  In  our 
lowland  districts,  and  in  our  large  towns,  it  would  not  be  without  its  use. 
Families  and  individuals,  prevented  from  attending  church,  would  find  it 
a  great  comfort.  In  many  of  our  large  institutions,  such  as  infirmaries  and 
factories,  it  would  confer  a  great  benefit,  and  would  prove  a  material  help 
to  missionaries  and  scripture  readers,  supplying  their  absence  in  many  cases. 

""  All  chtfses  of  our  people,  from  the  want  of  such  a  volume,  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  make  use  of  the  English  Prayer- Book ;  and  although  there 
is  no  doubt  that,  firom  getting  accustomed  to  its  use,  many,  particularly 
the  young,  are  led  to  join  the  episcopal  Church,  still  we  may  be  thankfiil 
that  there  is  such  a  book  to  nave  recourse  to.  *  A  book  in  which  the 
prayers  and  thanksgivings  of  millions  in  either  hemisphere,  as  well  as  the 
worship  of  a  thousand  floating  sanctuaries  on  the  seas  between,  find  lan- 
guage every  Sabbath  day.*  Is  it  not  to  be  desired  that  the  same  beantiiul 
leflection  should  be  equally  applicable  to  our  own  Church  ? 

'^  Whilst  such  a  work  would  be  of  great  use  in  affording  the  means  <xf 
public  worship,  as  well  as  of  promoting  private  devotion,  it  would  also  be  a 
convenient  medium  for  keeping  correct  views  of  the  doctrines  and  forms  of 
the  Church  before  the  people,  particularly  on  Baptism  and  the  Lord*s  Sup- 
per. This  is  certainly  yery  necessary  in  these  times,  when  Romanism  and 
Puseyism  are  making  such  strides.  The  idea  of  Baptism  with  many,  is 
very  low  and  erroneous,  being  often  looked  upon  as  little  more  than  giriog 
the  child  a  name.  Clear  and  intelligent  views  of  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord*s  Supper  are  certainly  of  great  importance.  There  are  also  very  on- 
aoriptural  views  on  the  reading  of  the  Bible  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
Public  Service  of  the  Church,  many  considering  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  a  great  measure  superfluous ; — ^therefore,  such  expreeaioiis  regardiog 
tbisessentMl  part  of  the  service,  as  these,  ^  the  reading  of  the  Bible  is  a  mere 
waste  of  time ;  we  can  read  our  Bibles  at  home,'  are  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon. Such  expressions  are  certainly  to  be  deplored,  as  they  not  only  con- 
vey a  very  mistaken  idea  of  public  worship,  but  strike  at  the  root  of  it 
altogether.  For  may  it  not  be  said  with  equal  justice,  there  is  no  need  of  a 
sermon,  there  is  no  need  of  praise,  there  is  no  need  of  prayer,  we  can  do  all 
at  home?  If  we  attach  so  little  importanoe  to  what  God  speaks  to  us  in 
His  Word,  how  can  we  expect  that  He  should  listen  to  us  when  we  present 
our  petitions  to  Him  ? 

•'  Mn  hearing  of  the  Word,  men  look  usually  too  much  upon  men,  and 
forget  from  wbuatt  spring  the  Word  hath  its  power ;  they  observe  too  nar- 
rowly the  difierent  hands  of  the  sowers,  and  too  little  depend  on  His  hand, 
who  is  Lord  of  both  seedtime  and  harvest.*    .    •    . 

*^  1  have  ventured  to  mention  in  the  Syllabus  annexed,  that  the  pniy^n 
should  be  short,  simple,  and  well  arranged,  according  to  the  natunl  order 
of  prayer,  as,  by  being  so,  they  would  not  be  fat^uing,  couki  be  more 
easily  followed,  and  so  more  likely  to  be  edifying.  Aa  bearing  upon  this 
point,  1  was  ghid  to  see  the  remarks  of  the  liev.  Dt  Crombie,  at  a  late 
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meetiDg  of  the  Presbyteiy  of  Perth,  when,  on  the  attention  of  the  Pre8« 
t^ter^  being  called  to  the  Act  of  the  last  General  Assembly  on  the  Public 
KeadiDg  of  the  Scriptures,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gumming,  and  which  Aet 
received  the  support  of  the  Pxesbyterv,  the  Rev.  Doctor  says : — '  He  could 
not  help  observmg  that  their  prayers  fluould  not  extend  beyond  ten  minutes, 
the  bodies  and  minds  of  the  people  were  often  worn  out  before  they  were 
concluded.'  Similar  remarks  might  in  my  opinion  be  extended  to  the 
length  of  sermons  in  general,  which  are  often  so  long  as  to  defeat,  by  the 
weariness  they  indnce,  the  object  in  view. 

'^  In  a  Service  where  all  the  parts  are  essential,  it  is  surely  of  importance 
that  they  should  be  &irly  balanced,  and  that  each  should  have  its  due  share 
of  attention. 

**  In  making  the  above  remarks  I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  have  been 
actuated  solely  with  the  view  of  promoting  the  usefulness  of  our  Church, 
by  providing  for  the  wants  of  her  people.  The  volume  proposed,  by  be- 
coming  a  household  book>  would  prevent  the  continual  desertion  of  her 
children,  by  strengthening  their  affections  towards  her, — ^whilst  it  would 
cany  eomfort  to  the  hearts,  and  relieve  the  longings  of  many  of  her  sons  in 
distant  lands,  far  removed  from  her  ministrations. 

^  In  presnminfi;  to  make  a  suggestion  as  to  what  the  Manual  of  Devotion 
ihould  contain,  I  do  so  with  the  greatest  deference  to  the  reverend  fathers 
and  members  of  our  Church,  so  much  better  fitted  than  I  am  to  prepare  this 
Manual,  but  I  have  considered  what  might  have  been  my  own  wants  if 
placed  in  the  position  of  those  for  whom  the  Manual  is  intended,  and 
arranged  its  contents  accordingly.  I  state  my  own  viows^  however,  more 
in  hopes  that  they  may  caU  forth  abler  opinions  from  others,  than  with  any 
expectation  that  mine  will  be  to  any  considerable  extent  adopted.*' 

We  append  in  a  foot.note  the  Syllabus  referred  to.' 

'  1.  The  Order  of  Public  Worship. 

5.  Various  Short,  Simple,  and  Well-arranged  Prayers  for  the  Public  Serrice. 

3.  Prayers  adapted  to  Times  of  Humiliation ;  as,  during  the  late  war ;  pesti- 
lence, and  other  times  of  trial  and  danger. 

4.  Thanksgivings. 

6.  The  Older  of  Baptism,  with  an  explanation  of  the  Doctrine. 

6.  The  Order  and  Administration  of  the  Lord*S  Supper,  with  an  Explanation 
of  the  Doctrine. 

7.  Prayers  and  Meditations  adapted  to  the  Season  of  Communion. 

8.  The  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  with  Services  for  the  various  stages  of  sickness, 
obtaining  Prayers,  suitable  Paahns,  and  other  portions  of  Scripture^  to  be  read  to 
or  by  the  sick. 

9.  Various  forms  of  Prayer  for  rehitives  and  friends,  with  portions  of  Scriptors 
Boitable  to  the  time  of  death  and  burial. 

10.  The  Ordination  of  Ministers  and  Elders. 

1 1.  The  Order  of  Marriage. 

12.  The  Thirty-three  Articles  of  the  Confession  of  Faith. 
IS.  Shorter  Catechism,  Lord's  Prayer,  and  Creed. 

U.  Paalms,  Paiaphrases»  and  Hymns. 

15.  Short  Morning  and  Eveniug  Prayers,  for  a  fortnight,  made  to  sult^  Families 
or  I&difidnals. 

16.  Short  Prayers  for  partienhir  trials  and  occasions. 

17.  One  or  two  forms  of  Grace  before  and  after  meat 
18*  Prayer  before  and  after  Public  Worship. 

19.  A  Table  of  Select  Portions  of  Scripture,  for  Daily  Reading. 
30.  Reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in  us. 

21.  What  Presbyterianism  is ;  with  a  short  account  of  the  early  bistory^of  our 
Choreb.    This  mt^t  be  contained  in  the  Preface. 
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'  Hera  surely  is  a  most  important  point  for  eonsidetation.  But  tbon^ 
the  matter  has  been  so  often  talked  of,  as  yet  nothing  hsA  been  done ;  a&d 
we  ar6  beginning  almost  to  despair,  afler  the  sad  experience  of  our  pssi- 
mody  committee,  and  the  poor  result  of  their  labours,  yet  Still  not  worthy 
of  the  contemptuous  treatment  of  certain  learned  doctors  a  few  assemblioi 
since,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  af!air  seems  almost  to  have  been  set 
to  sleep,—- we  almost  despair  of  any  such  practieal  work  being  speedily 
done,  or  done  to  purpose,  unless  the  public  Toice  shall  insist  upon  it 
We  long  that  in  our  church,  adherence  to  conventional  practice  wera 
less  pertinaciously  insisted  upon.  We  want  her  to  read  the  "signs  of 
the  times."  We  should  like  to  see  her  more  free,  generous,  and  expansive, 
with  services  for  the  intellectual  and  polished,  as  well  as  for  the  poorest  of 
the  poor.  Why  should  we  not  as  far  as  we  can,  gratify  the  earnest 
longings  of  many,  instead  of  moving  round  in  the  satne  unvaried  course  !' 
Is  that  portion  of  our  devotional  service, — the  only  part  in  which  our 
I*ople  audibly  join — never  to  be  suitably  enlarged  ffom  the  vast  body  of 
materials  available  for  this  purpose  ?  Alas  !  too  much  of  our  committee 
work  is  little  else  than  talk,  issuing  often  in  a  most  wearisome  and  piofiU 
less  expenditure  of  time.  Would  that  learning  were  more  largely  culti- 
vated  amongst  us,  that  we  made  it  an  endeavour  to  fim  the  flatne  of  devo* 
tion  among  our  people,  providing  for  that  purpose  sintable  and  wholesome 
idiment !  Would  that  a  spirit  of  wisdom  might  be  vouchsafed,  if  it  is  not 
going  too  &r  to  hope  so — even  to  the  prescriptive  leaders  in  our  church- 
courts,  and  more  especially  to  the  select  gentlemen,  clerical  and  lay, 
who  are  drawn  as  by  magnetic  influence,  around  the  Clerk's  Table  of 
the  Oeneral  Assembly ! 


MADELEINE  HAMILTON  SMITH. 

On  Sunday  the  22d  tf arch  1857,  Pierre  Emile  L'Angelier,  a  native  of 
Jersey,  and  holding  a  situation  in  the  mercantile  house  of  Messrt  W.  B. 
Huggins  6c  Co.  of  Glasgow,  lefl  the  Bridge  of  Allan  where  he  had  been 
residing  for  a  few  days,  travelled  by  the  Caledonian  Railway  from  Stir- 
ling to  Coatbridge,  walked  thenc6  to  Glasgow,  and  arrived  unexpeetedly 
at  his  lodgings  in  that  city,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Two 
days  previously,  he  had  written  to  Stevenson,  a  fnend  of  his,  hdifing  sn 
appointment  m  the  same  oounting-house,  mentioDing  that  he  intended 
to  be  home,  not  later  than  the  following  Thursday  morning,  and  he  fasd 
made  the  same  statement  to  his  landlady  when  he  parted  from  her  on 
the  19th.  *  Mrs  Jenkins,  his  landlady,  was  therefore  surprised  at  bis 
arrival  on  the  22d,  but  he  told  her  that  the  letter  which  had  hem  scot 
to  him  had  brought  him  home.  He  then  enquired  as  to  the  thna  ishen 
that  letter  had  been  delivered  at  his  lod^ngs,  and  aseertsjned  that  it  hsd 
come  on  the  Saturday  aflemoon.  M.  Thuau,  a  fellow-lodgesr,  had,  in 
terms  of  a  request  from  L'Angelier,  re.directed  the  letter  to  him  at 
Bridge  of  Allan,  and  it  had  been  put  into  the  post-offiee  at  Glasgow  on 
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'Sotarday  evefiing.  L'Angelier  had  tea  and  cold  toast  afler  his  journey 
on  the  22dj  and  went  out  about  nine  o'clock,  having  first  got  the  pass- 
key from  Mrs  Jenkins,  as  he  anticipated  being  late  in  returning,  and 
did  not  wish  to  tfouble  her  to  rise  and  let  him  in.  He  also  desired  her 
to  call  him  next  morning  early,  as  he  intended  to  return  to  firi4ge  of 
Allan.  But,  about  half-past  two  next  morning,  L'Angelier  appears  at 
the  door  of  his  lodgings.  He  is  unable  to  use  the  pass-key — he  rings 
the  door.bell  with  great  violence — and  when  Mrs  Jenkins  opens  the  door, 
ahe  sees  her  lodger  bent  in  an  agony  of  pain  and  sickness.  He  makes 
tio  statement  as  to  where  he  has  been — he  gives  no  account  of  himself 
for  the  last  five  hours,  and  only  mentions  that  he  had  scarcely  expected 
to  reach  the  hoUse,  as  he  had  been  so  ill  on  the  road.  He  refers  to  for* 
mer  similar  illnesses.  **  t  am  going  to  have  another  vomiting  of  that 
bile."  He  vomits  severely  and  with  great  pain.  He  is  chilly,  cold,  ex- 
hausted, and  depressed.  At  first  he  is  unwilling  to  trouble  Mrs  Jenkins 
ftt  such  an  hour,  by  allowing  her  to  go  for  a  doctor,  but  after  a  while, 
'he  feels  much  worse,  and  asks  her  to  go  for  the  nearest.  At  five  o'clock, 
she  calls  Dr  Steven,  who,  however,  cannot  visit  the  patient  so  early,  but 
prescribes  for  him.  He  becomes  worse  towards  daylight.  About  seven 
o'clock,  there  is  a  peculiar  expression  in  his  features,  and  the  skin  about 
his  eyes  is  dark.  Mrs  Jenkins  is  more  and  more  alarmed,  and  hastens 
again  to  Dr  Steven,  who  now  comes  to  L'Angelier,  and  remains  with 
him  nearly  half-an.hour.  The  M.D.  obviously  suspects  that  his  patient 
is  merely  sufifering  from  last  night's  intemperance,  and  is  perplexed  when 
MrB  Jenkins  assures  him  that  her  lodger  is  by  no  means  given  to  tipple. 
The  poor  sufferer  tells  the  doctor — "  this  is  the  third  attack  I  have  had — 
the  landlady  says  it  is  the  bile— but  I  never  was  subject  to  bile."  He 
complains  sorely  of  something  in  his  forehead,  and  says  that  he  never  felt 
in  this  way  before,  and  that  this  is  the  worst  attack  he  ever  had.  He 
several  times  exclaims,  "  my  poor  mother !  my  poor  mother !"  He  is 
now  getting  weaker  and  worse,  and  Dr  Steven  leaves  him  after  having 
given  him  morphia,  and  appUed  a  mustard  poultice  to  his  stomach. 
About  nine  he  seems  very  iU,  and  says,  '*  if  it  would  not  be  putting  you 
to  too  much  trouble,  I  would  like  to  see  Miss  Perry."  That  \wiy  is 
tent  for,  and  arrives  two  hours  afterwards.  Meanwhile,  Dr  Steven  re- 
turns. Mrs  Jenkins  believes  that  the  patient  is  asleep,  for  he  is  quiet 
and  still,  and  had  said  a  short  time  before,  '*  Oh !  if  I  could  get  but  five 
tninutes'  sleep,  I  think  I  would  be  better."  The  physician  noiselessly 
Approaches  the  bed.  He  touches  the  hand  that  is  lying  out  on  the  bed- 
clothes.  Ho  raises  the  head  of  the  sick  man,  and  lays  it  back  a§pun. 
Drew  those  curtains.     L'Angelier  is  dead ! 

These  are  the  elementary  tacts  out  of  which  the  recent  gr^t  criminal 
trisl  evolved-— a  trial  most  rem^arkable  in  its  nature  ana  history,  and 
unparalleled  in  the  interest  which  it  haa  excited  among  all  ranks  and 
cbases.  It  has  been  the  absorbing  topic  of  conversation.  It  has  given 
the  world  the  rehearsal  of  a  trageidy  enacted  in  private  life,  where  all 
^u  seeibingly  serene,  and  where  peace  and  piety  hdd  f^parently  found 
A  home.  It  has  tracked  the  footsteps  of  vice,  and  the  dark  shadow  of  a 
fearful  crime  among  the  retreats  of  religion.     The  world  has  been  awe« 
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struck  by  the  diflcovery,  and  men  leflect  with  trembling,  on  theominoiii 
and  fierce  volcano  which  suddenly  sprang  up  at  their  feet  But  there  is 
much  to  be  learned  from  the  solemn  inquisition  for  blood  which  lately 
closed.  And  now,  that  the  criminal  judicature  has  done  its  office — ^now 
that  the  final  and  unalterable  verdict  has  been  given — now  that  we  aie 
able  to  look  back  on  the  judicial  proceedings  with  deliberation,  we  deem 
it  our  duty  to  recal  the  attention  of  intelligent  men,  to  what  has  really 
been  disclosed,  and  to  some  of  the  theories  which  boldly  assumed  the 
place  of  facts  and  realities,  during  the  raging  fever  which  for  many  days 
ruled  the  public  naind.  We  mean  to  do  so,  without  impugning  the  in- 
telligence  of  the  jury,  without  any  sympathy  with  Ae  morbid  vision 
which  sees  heroism  in  crime,  and  without  any  other  object  than  to  deal 
fairly  and  honestly  with  the  case,  as  now  a  matter  of  judicial  history. 
Every  one  knows  the  facts,  and  therefore  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves 
with  giving  a  mere  newspaper  report  of  the  evidence,  but  we  propose  to 
tell  the  story  briefly  in  our  own  way,  and  to  accomplish  our  whole  object 
in  doing  so. 

L'Angelier  was  a  stranger.     He  had  been  for  about  four  years  and  a 
half  in  the  employment  of  Huggins  &  Co.,  and  enjoyed  the  good  opinion 
of  his  employers.     By  steadiness  and  attention  to  his  duties,  he  had  im- 
proved his  position,  and  was  at  his  death  receiving  a  yeaily  salary  of 
one  hundred  pounds.     His  fellows  in  the  counting-house  had  a  great 
re^rd  for  him,  and  considered  him  well-behaved,  well-principled,  re- 
ligious.     These  parties  had  excellent  opportunities  of  estimating  his 
general  character,  and  they  all  attest  the  same  thing.     His  acquaintances 
formed  the  same  opinion.     The  Chancellor  of  the  French  Consulate  at 
Glasgow,  Mra  Jenkins,  his  landlady  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Mrs 
Clark,  with  whom  he  had  fonnerly  lodged.  Miss  Perry— all  vjpeBk  of 
him  with  affection  and  respect.     A  very  strong  prejudice  has,  no  doubt, 
been  roused  against  him  as  one  who  boasted  of  his  success  with  the 
gentle  sex,  but  it  is  only  just  to  observe,  that  this  charge  is  emphaticslly 
denied  by  those  who  had  the  best  means  of  knowing  it.*     Had  he  died 
in  England,  a  coroner's  inquest  would  of  course  have  been  held  on  the 
cause  of  his  death.     But  the  same  object  was  attained  in  another  way. 
His  employers,  most  properly  considered,  that  though  no  such  inquest  is 
provided  in  Scotland,  it  was  their  duty,  in  this  case  of  a  sudden  death 
of  a  stranger  under  their  charge,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  it.     Dr  Steven 
had  never  seen  L'Angelier  before  the  morning  of  the  23d  March.    His 
usual  medical  adviser  was  Dr  H.  Thomson,  who  was  applied  to  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  jww/  mortem  examination,  and  who  suggested  that 
Dr  Steven,  who  had  seen  L'Angelier  a  few  hours  before  his  death,  should 
be  called  in  to  assist  him  in  the  work.     On  24th  March,  those  medical 
gentlemen,  therefore,  examined  the  body  to  a  certain  extent,  and  reported 
that  what  they  saw  and  knew,  justified  a  suspicion  of  death  having  re- 
sulted from  poison*    They,  accordingly,  preserved  the  stomach  and  its 
contents  for  further  investigation  by  chemical  analysis,  should  such  be 
determined  on.   L'Angelier's  body  waa  buried  on  26th  Manh.   Until  the 
report  by  Drs  Steven  and  Thomson,  there  had  been  no  suspicion  about 
'  Evidence  of  Pe  H eav,  Kennedy,  StevensoD,  Ac 
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the  cause  of  death ;  but  when  theresolt  of  their  inveBtigation  wai  known^ 
a  oommunication  was  made  on  the  subject  to  the  Procurators-Fiscal.  On 
the  3d  April,  under  a  warrant  from  the  Sheriff,  the  body  of  L'Angelier 
was  exhumed  and  again  examined  with  much  more  care  and  minuteness. 
This  examination  took  place  in  a  vault  of  the  Ramshom  Church,  in 
presence  of  Drs  Steven  and  Thomson,  and  also  of  Dr  Corbet  and  Dr 
Penny,  Professor  of  Chemistry  iu  the  Andersonian  University.  Portions 
of  various  parts  of  the  body  were  removed  and  placed  in  proper  vessels 
for  subsequent  examination.  And  on  the  6th  April,  Dr  Penny  made  a 
professional  report  of  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
the  stomach  itself,  and  other  parts  of  L'Angelier's  body.  The  result  was,  ■ 
that  arsenic  was  found  in  them  all,  and  that  upwards  of  82  grains  of 
that  poison  were  ascertained  to  be  left  in  the  stomach  after  death.  The 
medical  report  referred  also  to  a  few  small  ulcers  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  duodenum,  which,  of  course,  could  not  have  been  caused  by  any 
poison  administered  foithin  a  few  hours  before  death,  and  indicated 
either  the  result  of  a  previous  administration  of  an  irritant  poison,  or  a 
previous  disease  of  the  affected  part.  The  chemical  analysis  and  medical 
report  were  afterwards  entirely  confirmed  by  Dr  Christison.  And  it 
was  thus  established,  beyond  all  question,  that  L'Angelier's  death  had 
been  caused  by  arsenic  poison. 

We  therefore  retrace  our  steps  from  the  vault  and  the  laboratory,  to 
L'Angelier's  bed-room.     How  are  we  to  account  for  this  violent  death  ? 
No  arsenic  or  similar  poison  is  found  in  his  apartment.     The  most 
minute  and  systematic  search  by  the  proper  officers,  could  not  discover 
that  he  had  any  where  purchased  or  obtained  arsenic,  or  had  a  single 
grain  of  it  in  his  possession.     Mrs  Jenkins  assures  us,  that  when  he 
arrived  on  Sunday  evening  at  his  lodgings,  he  looked  much  better  than 
he  had  done  for  some  weeks,  was  in  excellent  spirits,  and  ate  some  food 
ailer  his  journey.     We  have  found  out  a  companion  of  his  walk  from 
Coatbridge  to  Glasgow,  who  remembers  that  he  saw  him  taking  a  re- 
freshment of  roast  beef  and  porter  before  starting ;  that  he  walked  well, 
and  did  not  seem  tired  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  and  that  they  entered 
no  house  or  shop  by  the  way.^     He  thus  lefl  his  lodgings  at  nine  o'clock 
in  health  and  vigour.     He  told  no  one  where  he  was  going,  but  he  was 
seen  walking  eastward  in  Sauchiehall  Street.     He  was  then  going  from 
his  lodgings  in  Franklin  Street,  towards  Bath  Street,  Bly thswood  Square^ 
Regent  Street,  St  Vincent  Street,  &c  &c.     About  twenty  minutes  past 
nbe,  he  called  at  a  lodging-house  in  St  Vincent  Street,  for  a  Mr 
M'Alister.     The  servant  in  this  house  knew  L'Angelier,  and  recognised 
him  on  this  occasion.    She  remembers  that  he  had  on  a  top.coat  of  light 
oolour,  and  a  Balmoral  bonnet,  and  that  when  he  learned  that  M'Alister 
vras  not  at  home,  he  halted  at  the  stair-head,  and  then  went  away. 
She  thinks  that  he  would  have  liked  to  come  in,  but  she  did  not  ask 
him.    From  that  moment,  until  he  appears  at  his  own  lodgings  in  mor* 
^^  agony,  there  is  no  trace  of  him.    He  is  not  seen  by  man,  woman,  or 
child.    It  was  not  late  when  he  lefl  M^Alister's  lodgings,  and  many 
people  would  still  be  passing  on  the  streets.    The  watchmen  were  on 
1  Rom's  Evideiice. 
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duty  »  usual,  and  some  of  them  in  that  quarter  of  the  city  even  knew  him 
by  name»  But  no  one  saw  him  that  evening.  He  entered  no  clob— 
he  visited'  no  friend,  so  far  as  ean  be  ascertained.  He  was  ill,  very  ill  on 
the  way  home,  but  no  watchman  heard  or  saw  the  invalid.  All  the 
instinet  and  resources  of  the  police  are  baffled  in  tmcing  him.  Where 
Oould  the  man  have  been  from  half-past  nine  till  fwo  o'clock  next  mom« 
ing  ?  He  was  not  on  the  street.  He  was  not  in  any  house  where  the 
inmates,  if  they  knew  of  his  presence,  were  willing  to  acknowledge  it. 
He  was  at  no  great  distance  from  M'Alister's  lodgings,  otherwise,  he 
must  have  been  observed.  And  wherever  he  was,  he  did  not  wish  to 
reveal  it  to  Mrs  Jenkins.  These  considerations  help  us  a  little,  but  in 
spite  of  them,  the  case  is  still  mysterious. 

Mrs  Jenkins  reminds  us  that  L'Angelier^s  return  home  had  been  un. 
looked  for,  and  that  he  had  come  unexpectedly  in  consequence  of  receiv. 
ing  a  letter.  We  must  now  look  carefully  to  that  &ct.  But  before 
touching  it,  we  have  some  relative  facts  to  gather  up.  He  had  been  a 
week  in  Edinburgh,  but  came  home  on  the  17th  March,  in  hope  of  find- 
ing that  letter  waiting  for  him.  He  was  disappointed,  and  returned  to 
E^burgh  on  the  19th ;  but  first  directed  that  any  letters  which  might 
eome  for  him  were  to  be  forwarded,  not  to  Edinburgh,  but  to  the  Bridge 
of  Allan.  Why  then  does  he  go  to  Edinburgh  ?  The  letter  is  still  the 
key  of  his  movements.  He  thinks  it  possible  that  it  may  have  gone  to 
Edinbuzgh,  and,  therefore,  before  he  will  proceed  to  the  Bridge  of  Allan 
he  must  make  sure  that  the  all-important  document  is  not  in  the  metro- 
polis«  We  find  him  on  the  19th  in  Leith  Street,  Edinburgh,  telling  Mr 
Pollock,  that  he  had  just  come  from  Glasgow  in  quest  of  a  letter,  which 
he  had  not  found,  and  that  he  was  now  setting  off  to  Bridge  of  Allan* 
On  the  evening  of  that  day  he  engages  lodgings  there,  which  he  occupies 
till  Sunday ;  when>  on  the  receipt  of  the  letter,  he  travels  to  61as(^w, 
leaving  his  luggage,  &c.,  in  his  apartm'ent  with  the  obvious  intention  of 
returning.  He  accordingly  told  Mrs  Jenkins  to  call  him  early  on  Mon- 
day morning,  as  he  was  going  back.  But  she  must  tell  us  tH  that  she 
knows  about  letters  coming  for  him  since  the  19th.  On  the  19th,  after 
his  departure,  a  letter  came,  which  viras  duly  forwarded.  Ncxie  came 
on  the  20th «  But  one  was  delivered  on  Saturday  afteiDoon  the  21st, 
between  three  and  four  o'clock,  which  was  posted  the  same  afternoon  for 
Bridge  of  Allan.  That  letter  is  traced,  and  is  known  to  have  been 
given  to  L'Angdiier  on  Sunday  forenoon.  He  expressly  states  to  Mrs 
Jenkins  when  he  reaches  home  that  night,  that  it  was  f^  letter  whiefa 
had  brought  him. 

What  could  that  letter  be  which  kept  him  unsettled  and  anxious— 
which  oontrolled  his  every  arrangement  for  a  week — and  whidh  summoned 
him  irresistibly  to  Glasgow,  though  he  should  have  to  travel  on  foot  a 
considerable  portion  of  t^e  way  ?  Immediately  after  his  death,  Steven- 
iOB,  his  fillow-derk,  is  sent  for,  and  Mrs  Jenkins  wishes  himto  ttd» 
ohairge  of  what  bekmged  to  L'Angeiier.  He  examines  the  dothes  whidi 
his  ikad  firiend  had  worn  on*  the  previous  night.  He  ti&es  a  letter  from 
the  vest  pocket.     That,  says  Mrs  Jenkins,  is  the  letter  which  came 
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yesterday.     And  thi8«  ezckims  StaveiUKui,  when  he  rende  it,  explainv 
aUi 

"  Whys  mj  beloTed,  did  you  not  tome  to  me  ?  0  my  bdoTed>  axor 
you  ill  9  Come  to  me*  Sweet  one,  I  waited  and  waited  for  you«  but 
yon  came  not.  I  shAlI  wait  again  to-morrow  night-v-eame  hour  and 
anangement.  Oh  eome,  sweet  love,  my  own  dear  love  of  a  tweetheart. 
Come  beloved  and  clasp  me  to  your  heart ;  come  and  we  shall  be  happy. 
Akissy  fond  love.  Adieu,  with  tenderiembiaoeB.  Ever  believe  me  to 
be  your  own  ever  dear  fond  Minib." 

This  is  the  draw-bridge  on  which  we  walk  out  to  fmd  the  last  foot* 
prints  of  L'Angelier.  It  answers  every  preliminary  requirement.  It 
accounts  for  the  letter  of  the  19th^-*it  accounts  for  L'Angelier's  anxiety 
and  reserve — ^it  accounts  for  the  silence  which  hangs  over  his  history  oil 
midnight  of  Sunday,  as  the  interview  which  it  appoints  presumes  secrecy, 
and  s^usion.  Who  then  is  Minie  ?  Who  is  this  passionate  and  love* 
liMm  mistcMs  on  whose  beck  L'Angelier  waits  with  trembling  impatience 
—who  can  luie  him  by  a  vague  expectation  from  city  to  city-^who  can 
send  him  wandenng.  in  quest  of  her  token — and  keep  him  watchful  and 
eager  wherever  he  sojourns  ?  But  was  there  not  a  previous  letter  on 
the  19tii  which  had  failed  to  move  him  f  Yes ;  and  some  one  already 
knows  the  secret  of  the  first  letter,  and  has  long  had  a  key  to  the  second. 
Miss  Perry,  whom  L'Angelier  wished  to  see  when  he  was  dying,  had 
received  a  letter  from  him,  dated  the  20th,  in  which  he  refers  to  a  letter 
which  had  come  too  late,  so  that  he  could  not  keep  the  appointment 
which  it  had  proposed.  We  begin  to  see  more  light.  We  understand 
how  some  one  had  waited  and  waited,  and  yet  L'Angelier  came  not. 
Miss  Perry  knew  the  nature  of  that  appointment,  and  the  party  who 
made  it.  She  has  wended  her  way  in  fear  and  awe  to  a  house  in 
Blythswood  Square,  and  on  the  very  day  of  L'Angelier's  death  has  made 
an  announcement  which  has  filled  that  household  with  unutterable 
amazement,  and  with  a  gloom  darker  than  the  shadow  of  death. 

Down  in  the  dead  man's  chamber,  in  the  presence  of  that  stiff  and 
sheeted  figure,  the  secrets  of  his  history  are  being  rifled,  and  long  cher- 
ished  letters  which  he  had  kept  with  the  grasp  of  a  miser  are  revealing 
his  mystery.  Muiib  is  decyphered  and  translated.  The  interpreted 
hieroglyphic  unfolds  the  name  of  a  young  lady  moving  in  excellent  society, 
distinguished  for  many  befitting  aocompli^ments,  admired  by  many, 
and  envied  by  some  as  the  fair  fianci»  of  Mr  Minnoch,  a  genUeman  of 
the  highest  respectability  in  Glasgow.  What  1  Madeleine  Smith  1  Are 
we  all  at  fault,  or  are  we  beginning  to  unravel  one  of  those  fearful  things 
whidi  now  and  then  demonstmte  that  h/d  is  stranger  than  fiction  9 
Madeleine  Smith  was  engaged  to  Mr  Minnoch  on  ih»  2dth  January, 
with  the  full  knowledge  and  approbation  of  her  family.  It  was  in  every 
^pect  a  desirable  match,  and  the  man  ientered  on  his  betrothmont  with 
pride  and  happiness.  No  cloud  darkens  theb  love,«-Hcio  doubt,  no  jeal« 
ou^,  no  misundeiBtanding.  On  the  12th  of  Mard),  at  Bridge  of  Alkn, 
they  spend  a  day  of  love  «id  confidence,  and  fix  upon  their  wedding-day. 
It  wtis  to  be  the  18th  of  June.  There  is  no  posubility  of  mistake  as  to 
the  endeared  relation  between  Mr  Minnoch  and  Madeleine,  for  she  thus 
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writes  to  him  on  16th  March :  "  My  deaiest  William,  It  ia  but  Mr, 
after  your  kindness  to  me,  that  I  should  write  you  a  note.  The  day  I 
pass  from  friends  I  always  feel  sad ;  but  to  part  from  one  I  love,  as  I  do 
you,  makes  me  feel  truly  ead  and  dull.  My  only  consolation  b,  ^at  we 
meet  soon  again.  To-morrow  we  diall  be  home.  I  do  so  wi^  you 
were  here  tonlay.  We  might  take  a  long  walk.  Our  walk  to  Dun. 
blane  I  shall  ever  remember  with  pleasure.  That  walk  fixed  a  day  on 
which  we  are  to  begin  a  new  life — a  life  which  I  hope  may  be  of  happi- 
ness and  long  duration  to  both  of  us.  My  aim  through  life  shall  be  to 
please  and  study  you.  Dear  William,  I  must  conclude  as  Mamma  is 
Heady  to  go  to  Stirling.  I  do  not  go  with  the  same  pleasure  as  I  did  the 
last  time.  I  hope  you  got  to  town  safe,  and  found  your  sisters  well. 
Accept  my  wannest,  kindest  love,  and  ever  believe  me  to  be  youn  widi 
afiection,  Madblsinx."  Afler  the  date  of  this  letter,  she  dines  along 
with  her  father  and  mother  at  Mr  Minnoch's  on  19th  March,  and  on 
the  same  evening  accompanied  him  and  his  sister  to  the  opera.  Made- 
leine Smith  reaches  home  with  Mr  Minnoch  on  the  19th,  about  eleven 
o'clock.  This  date  is  of  consequence  as  we  proceed.  For  this  was  the 
day  on  which  the  first  letter  came  to  L'Angelier,  making  the  appoint- 
ment which  he  could  not  keep.  Madeleine  Smith,  the  betrothed  of  Mr 
Minnoch,  dining  at  his  house,  appearing  with  him  in  public  at  the  opera, 
has  a  midnight  appointment  of  the  same  date  with  another  man,  whom 
she  calls  her  own  dear  love  of  a  sweetheart,  and  whom  she  entreats  to 
come  and  clasp  her  to  his  heart !  We  shall  soon,  however,  have  no 
surprise  or  indignation  to  spare  for  this  fact. 

Down  in  the  dead  man's  chamber  strangers  are  busy  with  his  efiects, 
glancing  curiously  at  rings,  pocket-books,  and  letters.  One,  two,  three, 
four,  a  hundred,  and  more  letters  in  Minie's  hand  among  the  repositories 
of  the  poisoned  man  !  The  inquisitors  would  hke  to  find  the  address  of 
his  mother,  his  "  poor  mother  I"  but  thev  cannot  find  it  there.  Alas, 
these  are  letters  which  even  a  mother  should  not  see.  The  earliest  notes 
are  maidenly  though  they  are  not  wise.  They  mark  the  first  little  step 
which  Minie  took  firom  the  safe  path — a  step  that  might  be  retraced  and 
obliterated.  But  another,  and  another,  and  another  follow.  The  ame. 
nities  of  all  that  is  sweet  and  lovely  in  women  are  set  on  fire.  Amid 
the  conflagration  she  takes  to  herself  a  legion  of  spirits  more  wicked  than 
she  at  first  had  dreamed  of,  and  by  her  own  act  she  places  the  foul  record 
of  her  shame  and  guilt  in  the  clenched  hand  of  L'Angelier.  Folly,  de* 
ceit,  madness,  dishonour,  licentiousness,  terror,  hypocrisy  are  a  fearful 
series,  without  another  and  a  more  dreadful  attribute  being  added.  How 
terrible  is  the  progression  I  Oently  move  the  earlier  measures.  Hopes 
and  desires  of  parental  approval  cast  a  pleasing  lig^t  on  the  doubnbl 
page.  Some  straggling  rays  of  c(msdence  break  for  onoe  through  the 
cloud  with  whidi  she  is  veiling  herself;  but  that  li^t  is  edipsod  and 
put  out*  The  sacred  names  of  wife  and  husband  are  profusely  assumed 
m  a  oorrespondoioe  which,  under  her  own  hand,  records  not  the  M,  but 
the  headlong  rush  of  Maddeme  Smith  into  an  ^yu  of  sin  and  shamelett 
sensuality  which  is  almost  incredible.  Her  own  letters  divest  her  of  the 
least  pretensions  to  virtue,  and  robe  her  with  an  effrontery  and  a  prurient 
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and  disgusting  licentiousness,  such  as  wretches  old  in  vice  might  sincerely 
blush  to  wear.  Madeleine  Smith's  letters  are  beyond  imagination  abo^ 
minabie.  Three-fourths  of  them  are  suppressed  before  they  can  be  pre. 
sented  even  to  a  jury  of  men  on  a  criminal  charge ;  and  even  of  these> 
mutilated  and  comparatively  purified  as  they  are,  many  passages  can 
neith^  be  read  nor  referred  to.  Dead  L'Angelier,  was  this  the  fruit  of 
your  teaching  ?     Or  were  you  a  pupil  and  a  dupe  as  well  as  a  victim  ?  * 

Without  stirring  from  the  dead  man's  side  we  have  made  an  immense 
progress  in  our  investigation*  The  writer  of  that  letter  which  brought 
him  to  Gli^gow,  which  addresses  him  in  the  warmest  terms  of  mutual 
love,  «nd  which  coaxes  him  to  hasten  to  her  arms,  is  not  only  betrothed 
to  another  man,  and  has  named  the  wedding-day,  but  is  proved  by  these 
letters,  strewed  on  the  shroud  of  L'Angelier,  to  have  lost  all  sense  of 
decency  and  self-respect,  whatever  may  be  her  character  in  the  eye  of 
the  world.  The  plot  begins  to  thicken.  Gloomy  vistas  open  up  in  the 
darkness  round  the  dead  man.  No  artless  and  innocent  girl  sought  him 
and  urged  him  to  come  to  her  embrace.  We  have  to  deal  with  a  wo« 
man  experienced  in  shameless  intrigue — a  woman  degraded  and  caught 
in  her  own  snare.  She  is  encompassed  with  inextricable  toils — ^ber 
marriageHilay  with  Minnoch  is  coming  on  apace,  Miss  Buchanan  is 
already  engaged  as  her  brides-maid ;  but  what  of  her  marriage  with 
L'Angelier?  Minnoch  knows  nothing  of  L'Angelier, — and  L'Angelier 
is  assured  by  the  most  awful  and  sacral  protestations  that  his  Minie  has 
no  connection  whatever  with  Minnoch.  We  must,  however,  definitely 
ascertain  her  relations  with  L'Angelier  at  the  time  when  she  summons 
him  to  her  presence  from  Bridge  of  Allan.  The  letter  of  the  2l8t  March 
impUes  that  they  were  at  least  betrothed — that  they  were  on  terms  the 
most  endeared  and  loving — and  that  she  cherished  for  him  an  undivided, 
passionate,  and  absorbing  devotion.  Already  then  we  have  ascertained 
that  at  this  date  she  is  deliberately  practising  heartless  and  infamous 
deceit  upon  L'Angelier.  But  we  must  look  along  the  oouxse  of  the  cor^ 
respondence  to  put  otuwlves  in  clear  possession  of  all  important  facts  and 
circumstances. 

On  4th  Sept.  1855  she  addresses  him  as  her  dearest  Emile-^she  pro. 
tests  that  it  will  break  her  heart  if  he  goes  away — and  that  she  lives  for 
him  alone  and  adores  him  ;  and  she  writes  :  *' 0  dearest  Emile,  would 
I  might  clasp  you  now  to  my  heart."  On  3d  December  she  advances 
in  her  amorous  eloquence,  and  calls  him  her  own  darling  husband,  the 
sweet  one  of  her  soul,  her  all,  her  own  best  beloved,  and  subscribes  her. 
self  his  own,  his  ever  fond,  his  "  own  dear  loving  wife.  Minis  L'Anob- 
LiBS."  On  29th  April  1856,  she  assures  him  that  the  first  night  her 
fiOhar  is  from  heme  she  shall  jsee  her  beloved  Emile.  On  3d  and  7th 
May,  on  14th  and  27th  June,  and  on  15th  and  24th  July,  a  similar 
style  and  strain  characterize  her  letters, — she  declares  herself  his  wife  be- 
fore God,  and  writes  many  things  which  no  wife  ever  wrote.  But  at 
the  end  of  July,  there  is  the  shadow  of  a  misunderstanding.  L'Angelier 
wishes  her  to  return  all  his  letters,  and  ^e  reluctantly  agrees  to  return 
them  though  with  "  a  sigh  and  a  pang."  It  is  in  the  same  letter  that 
Minnoch  is  first  mentioned,  and  in  such  a  way  as  shows  that  L'Angelier 
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was  uneasy  regarding  him  and  bit  intentioDs  to  Ifadeleme  Smith.  Thit 
state  of  things  becomes  more  decided  when  it  is  arranged  that  her  family 
are  to  occupy  a  house  adjoining  Mr  Minnoch's.  8iie  thus  writea :  ''  I 
see  misery  before  me  this  winter.  I  would  to  God  we  were  not  to  be 
BO  near  the  Minnochs.  You  skail  hear  all  storieM,  and  belieTe  them." 
This  letter  of  course  employed  only  the  positive  form  of  the  loving  adgec 
tire,  and  sternly  began  '*  My  dear  Emile ;"  but  bis  suspicions  about 
'Minnodii  are  lulled  to  sleep^  and  the  next  letter  is  therefore  again  super* 
lative  and  rapturous— *'*  My  own  darling,  my  dearest  Bmile—from  your 
doToted  wife,  your  loving  and  affectionate  wife,  Mikib  VAmbwuesu" 
On  Slst  November  1856,  Madeleine  is  residing  at  7  Blythswood  Square, 
and  refers  to  the  manner  in  which  their  interviews  had  previously  been 
planned  and  accomplished.  This  is  of  the  first  importance  in  our  invcs. 
tigation,  for  it  establishes  the  fact  that  clandestine  interviews  took  piaee 
•in  her  bthei^s  house,  utterly  unknown  even  to  the  domestic  senaats. 
Christina  Haggart,  you  were  housemaid  in  this  &mily  both  in  India 
•Street  and  Blythswood  Square.  You  are  only  aware  of  three  or  four 
tknes  at  most  m  which  Miss  Smith  had  interviews  with  L'Angelier  in 
India  Street,  and  these  were  at  the  back  gate  of  thahoose,  and  once  on 
a  Svnday  in  the  laundry.  **  Did  he  not  come  into  the  house  at  all? 
Not  to  my  knowledge.  Do  you  brieve  that  he  did  not  I  I  believe  hs 
did  not."^  Let  us  then  attend  to  Madeleine's  own  statement  in  her 
letter  of  21st  November  r  *'  If  Mamma  and  Papa  were  from  homs^  I 
.would  take  you  in  very  well  at  tkejront  door,  just  the  same  as  I  did  in 
India  Street,  and  I  wont  let  a  chance  pass — I  wont  sweet  pet  of  my  soul, 
my  only  best  loved  darling."  We  ascertain,  therefore,  that  dandestiDS 
interviews  took  place  in  her  fiitber's  house,  unknown  and  unsuspected  by 
the  domestic  servants,  and  that  after  removing  to  Blythswood  Square,  it 
was  her  intention  to  arrange  similar  interviews  in  the  same  way.  We 
are  not,  therefore,  to  expect  the  connivance  or  aid  of  a  house-maid  when 
we  come  to  tiie  last  interview. 

Meanwhile,  Minnoch  again  appears  in  the  comspondence*  On  5di 
Dec.  1856,  Madeleine  writes,  '*  I  wept  for  hours  after  I  feoeived  yoor 
letter,  and  this  day  I  have  been  sad,  yes,  very  sad.  My  Emile,  I  love 
^ou,  and  you  only.  I  have  tried  to  assure  ynu,  no  other  one  baa  apkse 
m  my  heait.  It  was  Minnoch  that  was  at  the  concert  widi  me.  Yoii 
see  I  would  not  hide  that  from  you.  Emile,  he  is  papa's  friend,  sod  I 
know  he  will  have  him  at  the  house ;  but  need  you  mind  that,  when  I 
have  tokl  you  I  have  no  regard  for  him?  It  is  only  you  my  Emile 
that  I  love ;  you  should  not  mind  public  report.  You  know  I  am  your 
wife,*'  &c.  Another  point  is  thus  established — that  Minnoch's  attentions 
to  Madeleine  were  publicly  spoken  of,  and  that  L'Angelier  was  annoyed 
.on  tbe  subject.  The  same  annoyance  and  complaint  continue.  On 
8th  Dec.  she  writes  doubtfully  of  their  proposed  marriage,  and  sfiecU 
most  romantic  horror  at  the  proclamation  of  banns.  On  17th  Dec  she 
'  proposes  having  interviews  for  a  few  raomrats  some  nights  at  the  door 
under  the  front  door,  but  on  19th  and  2Sth  Dec.  her  letters  are  entirely 
'oecupied  in  persuading  him  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  reports  about 
1  Haggax^'s  EvidMioe. 
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Mionoch.    The  corre^ndence  procaeds  in  the  usual  style^  on  Jan.  ^h» 

Ilth,  14th,  and  16th.    But  on  2l3t  Jan.  she  writes,  '^  1  cannot  see  you 

on  Thunday  as  I  had  hoped.  Jack  is  out  at  a  party,  and  the  hoy  will 

sit  up  fiur  him,  so  I  cannot  see  you."     The  difficulty  was  overcome,  how- 

eyer,  for  at  midnight  on  Thui-sday.  she  writes,  "  Emile,  my  own  heloved, 

jM>ii  kavejmt  left  me"    This  was  no  interview  through  a  grated  window, 

for  the  following  passage  occurs  m  the  same  letter,  "  yes,  1  must  again 

be  pressed  to  your  loving  bosom,  be  kissed  by  you,  my  only  love,  my 

dearest  darling  husband."     Within  one  short  week  after  these  burning 

words  were  written,  Madeleine  Smith  accepted  the  hand  of  Mr  Minnodu 

We  come  now  to  bold  incidents  in  the  correspondence.     During  the 

^rst  week  of  Feb.,  L' Angelier  sends  back  a  letter  which  he  had  received 

from  Madeleine,  and  she  is  indignant.     ''  I  felt  truly  astonished  to  have 

my  last  letter  returned  to  me,  but  it  will  be  the  last  you  shall  have  an 

opportunity  of  returning  me.     When  you  are  not  pleased  with  the  letters 

I  send  you«  then  our  correspondence  shall  be  at  an  end,  and  as  there  is 

coolnoss  on  both  sides,  our  engagement  had  better  be  broken.     .     •    • 

Altogether  I  think,  owing  to  coolness  and  indifilirencc,  {nothing  ebe) 

that  we  had  better  for  the  future  consider  ourselves  strangers^     I  trust 

to  your  honour  as  a  gmtlemen  that  you  will  not  reveal  anything  that 

may  have  passed  between  us.     1  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  bringing  me 

my  letters  and  likeness  on  Thursday  evening  at  seven.     Be  at  Vie  same 

^aU,  and  Christina  Hagg^t  will  take  the  parcel  from  you.     On  Friday 

night  I  shall  send  you  all  your  letters^  likeness,  &c.     .     .     .     You  may 

be  astonished  at  this  sudden  change,  but  for  some  time  back  you  must 

have  noticed  a  coolness  in  my  notes.     My  love  for  you  has  ceased,  and 

that  is  why  1  was  cool.     1  did  once  love  you  truly  and  fondly,  but  for 

some  time  back  1  have  lost  much  of  that  love.     There  U  no  other  re  j son 

for  jny  conduct,  and  I  think  it  but  fair  to  let  you  know  this.     •     .     • 

I  know  you  will  never  injure  the  character  of  one  you  so  fondly  k)ve4. 

No,  Emile^  1  know  you  have  honour,  and  are  a  gentleman.     What  ha3 

passed  you  will  not  mention.     I  know  when  I  ask  you  that  you  wiU 

comply.     Adieu." 

Let  u«  attend  to  dates  here.  On  22d  January,  she  wrote  as  already 
quoted  about  being  pressed  to  his  loving  bosom,  called  him  her  own 
sweet  one,  her  beloved  little  pet  husban<C  and  subscribed  herself  "  for 
ever  your  own  deer,  sweet,  little  pet  wife,  your  own  fond  Minis 
L'Anoblisr."  Six  days  days  later,  namely  on  28th  January,  she  be^ 
tiethes  herself  to  Mr  Minnoch.  Within  the  following  week  she  writes 
to  L'Angelier  that  her  love  has  ceased,  that  for  no  other  reason  than 
.this,  their  engagement  must  be  at  an  end,  and  that  she  trusts  to  his 
honour  that  he  will  not  injure  her  character  or  mention  what  has  passed. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  she  is  alarmed  about  what  L'Angelier  may 
.do  when  he  sees  that  he  has  been  duped.  She  is  not  so  anxious  about 
the  return  of  her  letters  as  about  his  silence.  She  has  now  formed  a  new 
fn>ject»  briUiant  and  fortunate,  L'Angelier  is .  unnecessary  to  her  now. 
She  haa  concluded  a  matrimonial  enmoemeat  of  the  most  eligible  and 
flattering  kind,  and  all  that  is  requiied  lor  the  merriest  peal  of  marriage 
bells  is  that  L'Angelier  be  silent.    Every  thing  has  hitherto  bent  to  her 
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will,^-4he  resolves  and  expects  that  everything  will  bend  now.  -She had 
no  doubt  many  a  time  called  God  to  witness  that  she  was  L'Angelier^t 
wife^  that  she  lived  only  for  him,  and  that  she  could  not  without  sin  be 
the  wife  of  any  other.  But  these  oaths  and  vows  pass  away  like  a 
morning  cloud  before  the  dreams  of  ambition  which  she  now  cherishes.* 
She  means  deliberately  to  be  false  to  L'Angelier.  She  tells  him  in  that 
very  letter  in  which  she  appeals  to  his  honour  to  conceal  her  guilt,  that 
she  breaks  her  engagement  for  no  other  reason  than  that  her  love  has 
ceased.  She  thus  tells  him  under  solemn  circumstances  that  there  is  no 
rival,  no  favoured  competitor  for  her  love.  And  she  does  this,  having 
pledged  her  hand  and  her  heart  to  the  very  man  whom  L'Angelier  had 
feared,  and  about  whom  he  had  so  often  been  jealous  and  distressed ! 

Some  one  may  rail  over  his  bones  and  the  fragments  of  his  body, 
about  his  selfishness,  his  matrimonial  speculations  for  bis  own  fortune, 
and  the  depth  of  his  wickedness  which  could  make  such  a  girl  as 
Madeleine  Smith  a  very  adept  in  the  foulest  obscenity.  We  have  many 
things  to  consider  before  we  can  yield  to  these  assertions.  If  his  teach- 
ing, if  his  letters  took  the  lead  in  such  a  course,  where  are  they?  Why,  in 
the  defence  afterwards  set  up,  is  there  such  a  keen  sensitiveness  to  shut 
out  from  the  knowledge  of  the  world  every  sentence  which  L'Angelier 
ever  wrote?  Why  is  a  letter  (No.  25  of  Inventory)  written  by  him 
to  Minie,  and  found  among  his  papers,  so  sternly  hindered  from  being 
received  in  evidence?  Why  is  his  memorandum  book  opposed  and 
withheld  ?  Why  are  we  kept  in  the  dark  about  what  he  could  say  for 
himself,  unless  it  be  that  his  memoranda  and  his  letters  would  tell 
against  the  party  accused  ?  We  do  not  speak  lightly  of  the  conduct  of 
L'Angelier.  He  has  enough,  and  more  than  enough  to  answer  for; 
without  being  charged  with  what  he  did  not  do.  But  we  can  say  this 
for  him,  from  the  letters  found  in  his  possession,  that  for  two  years  he 
was  loving  and  true  to  Madeleine  Smith,  giving  her  without  deceit  his 
whole  heart,  and  that  when  the  curtain  descends,  and  the  poisoned  man 
falls  asleep,  Madeleine  is  false  and  treacherous,  and  L'Angelier  is  true. 
But  we  are  anticipating. 

Madeleine  has  stated  there  is  coolness  on  both  sides,  and  that  on  this 
account  she  wishes  that  her  letters  be  returned,  and  that  their  engage^ 
ment  should  end.  Can  any  of  his  friends  help  us  at  this  oonjancture. 
Was  he  in  apparent  distress  on  this  account  ?  Did  he  confide  hissonrow 
to  any  one  ?  0  yes,  says  Mr  Kennedy,  the  Cashier  to  Huggins  &  Co., 
*'  He  came  to  me  one  morning  and  asked  what  he  should  do  about  the 
correspondence.  I  advised  him  strongly  to  give  back  the  letters.  He 
said  he  would  never  allow  her  to  marry  another  man  as  long  as  he  lived. 
I  said  it  was  very  foolish.  He  said  he  knew  it  was,  that  it  was  infiitaa- 
tion.  He  said>  Tom,  she  will  be  the  death  of  me.  He  came  to  me 
between  10  and  11  a.m.  crying."  Kennedy's  statement  corresponds  pre- 
cisely with  the  terms  of  her  letter.  Perhaps  Miss  Perry,  the  confidante 
of  both  parties,  can  tell  us  something  more.  *'  Miss  Smith  proposed  ii 
return  of  the  letters  on  both  sides.  He  said  he  refused  to  do  that,  hot 
that  he  offered  to  give  the  letters  to  her  fiither.  I  did  not  undentand 
the  meaning  to  be  that  he  threatened  to  show  the  letters  to  her  father. 
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I  understand  that  to  be  a  consent  oii  his  part  lo  gwe  up  the  engagemmit 
and  80  he  represented  it.  Miss  Smith  would  not  accede  to  that  proposal^ 
and  Ae  engagement  remained  unbroken  at  Mm  Smiik'e  deeire.'^ 

Miss  Perry's  statement  is  a  simple  and  concise  account  of  a  most  tra« 
gical  negociation.  The  engagement  did  remain  unbroken  at  Madeleine'a 
desire,  and  we  shall  immediately  see  how  this  came  about  L'Angelier 
told  her  that  if  the  engagement  was  to  end,  he  would  deliver  her  letters 
to  her  &ther,  but  to  no  other  mortal.  On  9th  Feb.  she  therefore  writes^ 
"  Emiley.I  have  just  had  your  note.  Emile,  for  the  love  you  once  had 
for  nie»  do  nothing  till  I  see  you.  For  God's  sake  do  not  bring  your  once 
loved  Minie  to  an  open  shame.  •  •  •  Emile,  write  to  no  one»  to  papa 
or  any  other.  Oh !  do  not  till  I  see  you  on  Wednesday  night.  Be  at 
the  Hamilton's  at  twelve  and  I  shall  open  my  shutter,  and  then  you 
come  to  the  area  gate^  and  I  shall  see  yoo.  Eihile,  do  not  drive  me  to  death. 
When  I  ceased  to  love,  you,  believe  me  it  was  not  to  love  another.  I  am 
fiee  from  all  engagement  at  present.  Emile,  for  Grod's  sake  do  not  send  my 
letters  to  papa*  It  will  be  an  open  rupture.  I  will  leave  the  house,  I 
will  die."  Nest  night  she  writes,  if  possible^  in  a  more  distressing  strain* 
"  Emile,  for  the  love  you  once  had  for  me,  do  not  denounce  me  to  my 
papa.  Enaile,  if  he  should  read  my  letters  to  you,  he  will  put  me  from 
him — ^he  will  hate  me  as  a  guilty  wretch,  I  loved  you,  and  wrote  to 
you  in  my  first  ardent  love — ^it  was  with  my  deepest  love  I  -loved  you* 
It  was  for  your  love  I  adoied  you.  I  put  on  paper  what  I  should  not* 
I  waa  free  because  I  loved  you  with  my  heart.  If  he  or  any  other  one 
saw  those  fond  letters  to  you»  what  would  not  be  said  of  me  ?  On  my 
bended  knees,  I  write  you  and  ask  you  as  you  hope  for  mercy  at  the 
judgment  day»  do  not  inform  on  me — do  not  make  me  a  public  shame# 
•  *  ,  I  have  deceived  the  best  of  men.  You  may  forgive  me,  but  God 
never  will.  For  Ood's  love  forgive  me,  and  betray  me  not.  .  .  •  Oh 
will  you  not  keep  my  secret  from  the.  world  ?  Oh  will  you  not»  for 
Christ's  sake,  denounce  me  ?  ,  •  *  Hate  me,  despise  me,  but  do  not 
expose  me*  I  cannot  write  more.  I  am  too  ill  to-night.  P.S.  I  can<i 
not  get  to  the  back  stair.  I  never  would  see  the  way  to  it.  L  will  take 
you  within  the  door.  The  area  gate  will  be  open*  I  shall  see  you  from 
my  window  at  twelve  o'clock.     I  will  wait  till  one  o'clock." 

There  is  thus  no  difficulty  in  arranging  midnight  interviews  without 
the  concurrence  or  knowledge  of  any  third  party.  These  letters,  <  how* 
ever,  are  very  distressing,  especially  the  last.  "  Is  that  the  language  of 
deceit  ?  Is  that  the  mind  of  a  murderess,  or  can  any  one  affect  that 
fr&me  of  mind  ?  Can  you  for  one  moment  listen  to  the  suggestion  that 
that  letter  oovers  a  piece  of  deceit  ?  No,  no.  The  finest*  actress  that 
«ver  lived,  could  not  have  written  that  letter,  unless  she  had  felt  it ;  and 
is  that  the  condition  in  wliich  a  woman  goes  about  to  compass  the  death 
of  him  whom  she  has  loved  ?  Is  that  the  fiame  of  mind,  shame  for  past 
liaa,  burning  shame,  dread  of  exposure,  grief  at  the  injury  she  had  don^ 
her  parents — is  that  the  frame  of  mind^hat  would  lead  a  woman,  not 
to  advance  another  step  on  the  road  to  destruction,  but  to  plunge  at  once 
uito  the  deepest  depUis  of  human  wickedness  t  The  thing  i6  prepos- 
temuB,"    Is.itso,.MBDBAii? 

TOL.  XXIF.  B 
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.   Wlu^  tBBily  \b  the  ..meftning  of  «U  this  «gony  ?    Hat  L'Angriicar  »•* 

solved  at  «U  hazards  and  in  all  oitmnutancefl, .  to  sand  theaa  dreadful 

letters  to  her  father,  and  deaouBce  heria  the  worid?     If  it  were  ao,  are 

ODiild  undeiatand  her  dietfessi    But  L'Angriier  only  aaya  that  he  will 

not  give  up  thoie  letten  whi(&  prof e  the  iiature  of  the  relation  between 

^em,  to  e&y  one  but  her  own  father,  and  he  will  only  do  ao,  in  the  ex.^ 

Ueme  event  of  their  engagement  being  broken  up  for  otot.    L'Ange&r 

has  no  wish  to  forsake  or  betray  her.    The  poor  man:  wept,  at  her  pre* 

posal,  that  they  should  henceforth  be  strangers  to  each  other ;  and.  he 

acknowledged,  that  his  love  for  her  iras  a  very  in&tMatien*    Madeleine 

Smith  has  asserted  in  this,  paroxysm  oi  distress^  that  she  lorea  no  other, 

«nd  is  free  (torn  all  other  engagementi  >  What  then  is  the  meaning  of 

this  agony  ?    Is  there  no  base  deceit  and  falsehood  even  in  this  cry  of 

wo  ?    She  perhaps  believes  herself  sincere,  and  she  seems  to  pour  out  m 

eloqueoit  miseiy  the  deepest  thoughts  of  her  heart.    But  after  all»  this  is 

only  an  illustration  of  its  desperate  .deeeitfulness.    For  deeper  down, 

|hm  is  a  jBhrine  of  .<old  eelfishness  and  reokless  resolution  in  whi^  she 

is.ananging  the  progmmne  of  the  18th  June,  and  the  style  of  her  equi* 

pi^  and  establishment,  at  thp  same  moment  when  she  is  wailing  in  all 

the  agony  of  a  broken  spirit.  .  The  deceit  of  these  letters  is  consummate» 

and  it  is  all  the  more  wonderful,  that  in  them  ahe  may  have  out*witted 

^^srselt    The  poison  to  her  peace,  is  the  threatened  prevention  of  her 

^marriage  with  Kr  Minnooh.     L'Angelier  has  resolved  that  she  must  be 

a  widow  before  she  can  be  Mrs  Minnoch  ;  or  that  his  lelaticm  to  faer 

shall  only,  be  broken  when  he  has  >plaoed  in  ^the  hands  of  her  na* 

tural^gunrdian,  the  documentary;  evidence  which  establishea  that  he  had 

.been.no  faithless  and  heartless  seducer,  who  had  trbmphed  over  inno-. 

.  eena^  aod  then  cru^ly  spumed,  the  ruin  which  he  had  made.    Her 

lattery  betray  no  thought  of  womanly  shame,  no  grief  for  her  sin,  ns 

eonarienlious  sorrow  for.  the  injury  which  she  has  done  to  her  paients. 

]b0f  fom9y«  .and  herself,  but  they  manifest  a  mere  dread  of  being  fouod 

0iAt»  8  dreifid  of  eKposure  whidi  owes  all  its  power  and  terror  to  her  own 

falsehood.  •  How  and  when  could  such  an  exposure  take  place  t    J^e9$r, 

jf  ^a.be  keepmg ntcuth  with  L'Angelier,  and  if  her  schema asseveratioil 

be  true,  that,  she  is  not  engaged  to  any  other.    And  we  are  not  to  foie 

aight.of  the  significant  fact  in  these  two  distressing  documents,  that  it » 

not  so  muoh  die  return  of  her  letters  that  she  implores,  as  L'Angelier'i 

silence  upon  her  conduct    The  letters  might  idl  be  retumed«-*tbey 

might  be  Uozing  in  the  fire^plaee  where  at  midnight  she  prepared  her 

<eoooaj  but  her  cbmger  would  remain  the  same  until  after  the  ceremony 

of  the  18th  June*    Her  real  anxiety  is  not  about  the  letterB>  but  about 

.  the  man,  &r  whatever  may  be  the  &te  of  the  letters^  her  sehem&of  fbr- 

ilune  hongp  upen  the  men's  silence.    She  presents  a  fearful  altemalive  to 

hw  qhoiee.    She  must  either  renounce  Mr  Minnoch,  and  tell  him  that 

abe-  has  impudently  deceived  him,  surrender  at  onee  all  her  daasUag 

4r9am  of  wealth*  fashion,  and  splendour,— ^r  she  mult  bring  *^^f*^ 

.under.:the  -vengeaaea  of<a  man  whom  ahe.  haaalready  ^>'0>f^l^7^'^^^^ 

who.bv  a  werd  can  load  her  name  with  infiuny,  and  who^  will  be  9*^ 

to  oiaaneas  when  he  sees  that  he  has  been  diqiad,.balmyed*  and  trtfap^ 
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OB.  This  interprets  the  agony  of' those  tveo  letters — the  very  etsehee  of 
wfaicb  axe  Usebood  and  exquisite  dipfaHMcy.  Is  l^ere  no  plui  hy  which 
sfae  nmj  •vade  the  altemative,  and  by  which  L' Angelier'a  sikiioe  can  be 
itt&llibly -secured  ?  He  has  been  proof  against  two  most  potent  and  oiov^ 
ing  entreaties— we  must  see  whiather  he  can  be  proof  against  something 
dse.  -We  must  look'  for  a  stroke  of  policy  corresponding  to  the  spirit  of 
these  letters  in  intensit;^  of  feeling,  resolution  at  all  hazards  to  marry  Mr 
Miimoeh*  and  coinsciottsness  of  the  fearful  weapon  which  L'Angelier  would 
wield  against  her. 

Prey*  do  not  go  on  with  this  investigatiiua;  Do  not  yield  to  these 
pregnant  and  ominous  indicationi.  ''  It  is  not  by  such  short  and  easy 
stages  aa  you  have  yet  traced  in  the  career  of  Madeleine  Smith,  that  a 
gentle  loving  girl  passes  all  at  once  into  the  savage  gi«ndeur  of  a  Medea 
or  the  aEppalU&g  wickedness,  of  a  Borgia.  No;  such  a  thing  is  not 
possible*'*  But  we  are  not  at  present  considering  tuck  a  iking — we  are 
traddng  the  progress  of  a  very  difTerent  thing.  Short  and  easy  stages ! 
They  may  hare  been  short,  but  they  were  swift,  and  the  transition  was 
sure  and  tremendous.  No  gentle  girl  is  the  object  of  our  inquiries— but 
a  woman  old  in  deceit,  shameless  in  intrigue,  fierce  in  passion,  reckless 
in  device,  secret  in  action,  indomitable  in  will,  matchless  in  hypocrisy, 
inexhaustible  in  falsehood,  treacherous  in  her  kiss,  the  avowed  wife  of 
one  man^  and  the  betrothed  of  another.  She  has  fallen  into  her  own 
pit-*her  sin  has  found  her  out — and  we  are  now  engaged  in  detecting 
how  she  endeavours  to  escape.  But  even  in  so  serious  a  matter,  we  must 
not  overlook  the  ingenious  and  daring  inconsistency  which,  to  deter  ns 
from  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  driven,  pleads  in  one  paragraph  the 
une^uallied  widcedness  of  L'Angelier  as  the  rcAason  and  cause  of  Made., 
leine's  precocious  goilt,  and  in  another,  assumes  her  comparative  innocence 
and  rectitude. 

'  Our  next  step  may  bring  us  to  a  denouinefU,  to  let  us  walk  warily. 
Miss  Perry  has  mentioned  that  the  engagement  remaned  unbroken  at 
Miss.  Smith's  desire.  She  has  not  renounced  Mr  Minnoch,  so  she  makes 
her  condition  more  desperate,  by  suddenly  aiTecting  a  renewal  of  all  her 
old  love  and  hearty  engagement  to  L'Angelier.  A  week  ago,  she  wrote 
in  apparent  extremity,  she  now  assumes  an  altered  mood  and  writes  to 
hnn  lightly  about  what  had  taken  place.  She  wishes  to  obliterate  even 
the  recollectbn  of  any  doubtful  hour  in  their  engagement.  "  I  want, 
the  first  time  we  meet,  that  you  will  bring  me  ^1  my  cool  letters  back«— 
the  last  ^rar  I  have  written,  and  I  will  give  you  others  in  their  placer* 
Between  the  14th  end  27th  February,  they  had  at  least  one  clandestine 
meeting  at  midnight  in  her  father's  house.  For,  in  a  letter  written 
before  the  97rt,  she  states — **  You  did  look  bad  on  Sunday  night  end 
Monday  morning;  Tthink  yon  got  sick  with  walking  home  so  late,  and 
the  long  want  of  food,  so  the  next  time  we  meet,  I  shall  make  you  eat  a 
loafof  bread  before  you  go  out  I  am  longmg  to  meet  again  sweet  iote, 
^-we  shall  be  so  happy."  There  is  inteinal  evidence  that  the  Sunday 
and  Monday  referred  to,  were  the  22d  and  2dd  February,  for  on  Satur- 
day the  14th,  she  a$ks  him  to  write  to  her  fia*  Thursday  (19th),  and 
then  she  will  tell  him  when  she  can  see  him.    Now,  the  only  Sunday 
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and  Monday  betw^n  the  19th  and  the  27th,  were  the  22d  and  286 
dnys  of  that  month.  These  dates  are  of  essential  importanoe  to  our  m- 
quiry — they  are  supplied  to  us  under  the  very  hand  of  Miss  Smith— and 
they  certify  that  L'Angdier  was  ill  on  the  night  of  the  22d  February, 
that  she  subsequently  learned  that  he  was  sick  after  reaching  his  lodgings, 
and  that  she  ascribed  this  sickness  to  his  walking  home  eo  late,  and  kii 
long  want  of  food,  and  that  their  interview  had  been  within  her  fitthe/i 
house,  as  she  promises  that  when  next  they  meet,  she  will  make  him  eat 
a  loaf  of  bread  before  he  goee  out. 

Has  L-Angelier  mentioned  this  illness  of  the  22d  February  to  any 
one  ?  Or  does  any  one  know  of  it  ?  What  say  you  Miss  Peny  % 
''  He  dined  with  me  on  the  17  th  February.  He  told  me  that  day  when 
he  next  expected  to  see  Miss  Smith,  that  was  to  be  on  Thursday  (IdthV 
I  did  not  see  him  again  till  the  2d  March.  He  was  looking  extremely 
ill  then.  He  did  not  tell  me  that  he  had  even  seen  Miss  Smith  on  the 
19th.  On  the  9th  March  he  said,  '  I  can't  think  why  I  was  so  unwell 
after  getting  that  coffee  and  chocolate  from  her  !'  I  understood  he  in- 
ferred to  two  different  occasions,"  Can  you  give  us  any  informatitm* 
Mr  Towers?  He  dined  with  ypu  at  Portobello  in  March,  did  he  not! 
He  did  on  the  16th  March,  the  Monday  before  his  death.  ''  The  000** 
versation  tummg  on  his  health,  he  stated  he  had  had  a  very  violent 
bilious  attack  or  jaundice*  He  stated  he  had  had  first  two  attacks  after 
he  had  taken  some  coffee  and  cocoa.  He  spoke  a  good  deal  about  this 
matter.  He  said  that  he  thought  himself  |)oisoned  after  taking  the  oefte 
and  cocoa.  .  I  understood  that  he  took  the  cocoa  on  one  occasion  and  the 
coffee  on  another,  and  that  on  both  occasions  he  was  the  worse  of  it" 
So  &r  this  covers  the  22d,  and  implies  another  interview  on  the  19th. 
Has  Mrs  Jenkins  any  recollection  of  such  illness?  *'  I  recollect  hii 
having  an  illness  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  February.  That  was 
•not  Ae- first  sorious  illness  he  had  since  he  came  to  lodge  with  me— he 
had  one  dght  or  ten  days  before.  I  think  the  second  was  about  the  23d 
February^  On  a  Monday  morning  about  four  o'clock  he  called  me.  He 
was  vomiting.  He  complained  on  this  occasion  likewise  of  pain  in  the 
bowels  and  stomadi,  and  of  thirst  and  cold.  I  did  not  know  he  was  out 
the  night  beibre.  He  did  not  say  anything  about  it.  I  have  no  re- 
collection of  his  going  out  on  the  Sunday.  I  don't  remember  his  adcing 
.me  for  the  dieck-key.  I  think  I  would  have  recollected  if  he  had  done 
80*  I  can't  bring  it  to  my  recollection  whether  he  was  out  that 
night."'  Mrs  Jenkins  cannot  state  with  certainty  whether  or  D<t 
L' Angelier  was  out  on  the  night  of  the  22d,  but  she  remembers  minutely 
the  fact  that  be  was. ill  on  .&e  morning  of  the  23d.  We  have  already 
astabUshed  by  the  written  testimony  of  Miss  Smith,  that  he  was  actually 
with  her  on  that  Sunday  night  and  Monday  morning,  and  that  she  knew 
«f  hir  being  ill  after  their  interview^  There  is  then  no  une^rtdnty  as  to 
the  date  of  this  interview. and  illness.  In  the  meantime,  we  need  xiot 
follow  the  tangled  line  connected  with  an  earlier  illnesa— ^e  letten  gj^ 
ua  DO  olue^— and  even  Mrs  Jenkins  asserts  that  she  has  nothing  by  wbieh 
to  remember  its  date»  The  statements  of  Mias  Perry  and  her  bro^Mi^ 
^  !|WenV£tideiiee.  ^  Jenkins's  Eiidene^i 
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-in-law  Mr  To^elv;  ^ve  us  nb  hdp,  for  they  aiie  lather  -fouciied  6n  an 
ioipresBion  of  *  their  own,  than  on  any  definite  assertion  by  L'AngeUer* 
If  we  could  get  access  to  his  memorandum-book,  we  could  easily  find  out 
how  the  faptfr  stand.  But  that  book  is  not  to  be  opened,  and  its  ratries 
are  to  be  concealed  from  the  world.  It  was  found  in  the  dead  man's 
repositories,  and  known  certainly  to  be  in  his  hand.writing.  But  it  la 
not  to  be  examined.  Its  entries  begin  on  11th  February,  and  extend  to 
14th  March,  and  thus  embraoe  a  most  important  period  for  investigation, 
but  they  are  to  be  withheld  from  scrutiny.  ThiiB  is,  indeed,  very  ex- 
traordinary. And  it  becomes  more  than  extraordinary,  when  we  learn 
the  reason  which  is  alleged  for  suppressing  them.  Two  learned  judges 
stand  on  the  other  sid^  of  the  poisoned  man's  body,  and  inspect  the  book. 
They  ostentatiously  tell  us  that  the  entries  in  this  book,  *'  go  directly  to 
the  vital  port"  of  a  charge  of  poisoning  with  intent  to  murder — and  that 
"  there  is  to  be  found  in  the  letters  which  have  been  read,  mticA  to  gitfe 
corroboration  and  veriJicaHon  to  iome  at  least  of  the  entries  in  the  pocket^ 
book"  Yet  they  shut  this  book,  and  withhold  all  that  it  tells  and 
explains,,  because  it  may  have  been  written  firom  an  improper. motive, 
and  for  a  vindictive  purpose.  But  my  lords,  you  are  not  the  judges  of 
this  matter,  you  have  no  commission  to  decide  upon  the  value  and  credi. 
bihty  of  aiiy  part  of  testimony.  That  province  has  been  committed  to 
a  jury,  and  they  are  entitled  to  Imow  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  in 
connection  with  the  alleged  crime.  They  have  right  to  know  what  the 
victim  told  of  himself.  If  the  entries  in  his  diary  be  statistieally  errone. 
ous — if  thedates  be  inconsistent  with  each  other  or  with  established  facts-^ 
if  an  improper  or  vindictive  spirit  or  intention  be  discoverable  in  the  state- 
meats  recorded— -these  are  considerations  for  the  jury,  and  for  the  jury 
alone,  in  estimating  what  weight,  if  any,  is  to  be  given  to  the  book. 
And  if  that  book  be  found  in  the  repositories  of  the  poisoned  man,  and 
be  professedly  a  recorded  narrative  of  his  engagements  during  a  period 
included  in  the  investigation,  the  jury  are  entitled  to  know  every  line 
which  he  has  written  in  it,  as  well  as  every  word  which  he  has  spoken 
on  the  same  matter.  They  have  the  same  right  to  know  the  contents 
.of  his  diary,  that  they  have  to  know  the  contents  of  his  stomach,  hia  pocket, 
.or  his  medicine  chest.  But  we  cannot  found  on  this  book,  or  refiir  to  it 
any  farther,  although  the  slov^ly  and  unjudicial  manner  in  which  it 
was  rejected,  supplies  us  with  a  gossiping  account  and  indication  of  its 
.contents.     Lay  the  book  then  in  L'Angelier's  cofiin. 

On  27th  February,  Madeleine  writes  to  her  **  dear  sweet  Emilei" 
telling  him  that  she  cannot  see  him  that  week.  On  dd  March  (Tues- 
d^),  she  writes  that  on  the  Friday  following  she  was  going  with  her 
family  to  Stirh'ng  for  a  fortnight,  and  that  she  was  sorry  that  she  could 
not  see  him  before  going.  Next  day  she  writes  to  the  same  purpose,  and 
addfli,  ''if  you  would  take  my  advice,  you  would  go  to  the  south  of 
Einglandjor  ten  day8,-^I  hope  you  won't  go  to  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  as 
Papa  and  Mamma  would  say  it  was  I  brought  you  there,"  &c.  Ru- 
mours of  her  engorgement  with  -Mr  Minnoch  again  reach  L' Angelier  and 
distiess.him«  He  accordingly  writes  ta.her.  on  5th  March — the^only 
Jstter  from  him  (and  that  a  copy  preserved  by  himself)  which  we  are 
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'permitted  to'see.    <'  Hy  dear  sweet  pet  Mmiey  I  feel  indeed  Very  texrf 
.that  the  answer  I  reomved  yesterday  to  mine  ci  Tuesday  to  rtni,  ^MA 
frevent  me  from  sending  you  tibe  kind  letter  I  had  leady  fbi  700. 
You  must  not  blame  me  for  this ;  but  really  your  eold^  infifierent,  attd 
reserved  notes,  so  short,  without  a  particle  of  love  in  them,  (eipe^i&ny 
after  pledging  your  word,  you  were  to  write  me  kindly  for  those  ktten 
you  asked  me  to  destroy,)  and  the  maimer  you  evaded  ansW^ng  the 
.question  I  put  to  you  in  my  last,  with  the  reports  I  hear,-  fiilly  conTinee 
-me  BfinieUuit  there  is  foundation  in  your  manriago  with  anodier.    B^ 
aides,  the  way  you  put  off  our  union  tiU  September,  wHheut  a  just  reason, 
"is  very  suspicious.    .  •  .     No,  Mime ;  there  is  foundation  for  all  this. 
You  often  go  to  Mr  M.'s  house.    ;  ;  •    I  know  he  goes  with  yon,  or  aft 
•least  meets  you  in  Stirlingshire;    Minie  dear,  place  yocfrself  in  my  pon- 
tion,  and  tell  me  am  I  wrong  in  believing  what  I  heart     I  was  happy 
the  last  time  we  met — ^yes,  very  happy.    I  was  forgetting  all  the  pait, 
now  it  is  again  beginning.    Minie,  I  inrist  m  having  an  explicit  answer 
to  the  questions  you  evi^ed  in  my  last.    If  you  evade  answering  them 
this  time,  I  must  try  some  other  means  of  coming  to  the  truth.    If  ihA 
answered  in  a  satisfactory  manner^  you  must  not  exjject  I  shall  agam 
write  you  personally,  or  meet  you  when  you  return  home.     ;  .  ;    Is  it 
true  that  you  are  diiectly  or  indirectly  engaged  to  Mr  MinAoc^,  or  to 
any  one  eke  but  me  ?    These  questions  I  must  know.    The  doctor  la^ 
I  must  go  to  the  Bridge  of  Allan.    May  God  bless  you  pet,  and  •  .  . 
believe  tne,  with  kind  love,  your  ever  afi[ecti(»ate  husbsmd,  Enm 
L'Akoblibr." 

Maddeine  Smith,  you  are  on  the  very  brink  of  detection  and  ezposore. 
The  danger  which  now  presses  you  is  not  so  much  from  what  yon  hats 
put  on  paper  as  from  the  position  which  L'Angeliet  hds  assumed  regard- 
ing you.  He  threatens  no  puUication  of  your  letters,  biit  he  will  certainly 
ascertain  whether  these  reports  are  true.  He  mote  than  suspects  your 
engagement,  ahd  he  is  determined  to  try  some  other  meims  of  coming 
•to  the  truth  of  it.    What  can  you  say  or  do  now  I  - 

She  writes  immediately :  '*  My  dear  sweet  pet,*  I  am  so  sofiy  you 
ehould  be  so  vexed.  Believe  nothing,  sw4et  one,  till  I  t^ll  yoii  tnyself. 
It  is  a  report  I  am  sorry  about,  but  it  has  been  six  mdnths  sp6lren  of. 
'Bdieve  nothing  till  I  tell  youi  sweet  one  of  my  heart  I  love  you  and 
you  only.  .  •  .  .  We  shall  speak  of  our  union  when  we  meet.  We 
shall  be  home  about  the  I7th,  so  that  I  shall  see  you  about  th4t  €nie. 
<*-Could  you,  sweet  love,  not  wait  for  my  sake  till  we  come  home! 
You  mi^t  go  on  the  20th  or  so.     I  would  be  so  pleased  wi^  you  if 

Eu  can  do  this  to  please  me,  my  own  dear  husband.— -Kekher  M.  iior 
I  sisten  go  with  us.-^I  wiil  tell  and  answer  you  all  queetionawhen  we 
meet.  Adie«i  dearest  love  of  my  soul,  &c.  itc,  ever  your  own  fond  dear 
and  loving  Mikn.*'  From  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  she  writes  to  him  on 
lOlh  March,  and  stales,  *<  We  shall  be  home  Monday  or  TueeOay.  I 
shall  write  you  sweet  love.  When  shall  we  have  an  interview  f-  I  teg 
to  see  you,  to  kias  and  embmoe  jrotti  my  only  eweet  kvei^  Ob  IWh 
'  Mateh  she  walks  with  Mr  Minttoch  to  Dunblittie,  and  anai^  wHIr  him 
that  they  shall  be  married  on  ISth  June.    On  l8th  Ifafeh  Ihts  writ«f 
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to  L'Angelier  her  "  deaiOBt  vid  bdoved/'  asd  u/^yu,  "  I  thiBk  we  ihaQ 
Im  borne  on  TuMdayy  bo  J  ^haU  leit  you  blow;,  my  own  bdoved  sweet 
pet>  whea  we  shall  have  a  dear,  tweegt  interview^  when  I  may  bo 
pressed  to  your  heart/'  600, ;  Op:Tue«d»;»  il7th.Mazth,  she  letnms  to 
•GlaMow. 

.  L  Angelier  is  dius  waiting  with  pAtnful  anxiety  for  that  interview 
which  is  to  explain  ev^thing.  She  has  promised  that  they  will  speak 
of  their  union  when  they  meety  and  that  she  will  satisfy  him  on  every 
point  that  has  distressed,  him.  He  has  not  quite  recovered  from  his 
illneas  of  the  22d  February^  and  though  ordered  to  Bridge  of  Allan^  has 
delayed  going  there  at  her  special  request*  But  he  has  gone  to  Edin- 
burgh,  ^and  dines  with  Mx;  Towers*  as  alrrady  mentioned^  on  the  16th. 
Hadeleine  has  told  him  that  she  will  be  home  on  the  17th  (Tuesday)^ 
He  is  so  anxious  to  hear  from  her— »8o  anxious  for  the  interview  when 
she  is  to  tell  and  answer  him  ^U  questions^— that  he  xetums  from  £din« 
burgh  on  the  17^.  He  asks  Mrs  Jenkins  if  she  has  any  letter  for  him, 
and  seems  disappointed  at  not  finding  one*  He  remains  in  Glasgow 
during  the  ISth,  hoping  and  waiting,  bii^t  is  so  impatient  for  the  letter 
appointing  the  promised  interview  that  he  goes  to  Edinburgh  in  quest  of 
it  on  thelStfau  A  letter  follows  him  on  the  19th ;  but»  as  Miss  Perry 
knows  from  himself^  it  arrives  too  late  for  the  appointment;  and  the 
second  letter  is  despatched  on  the  evening  of  the  21st, — reaches  him  at 
Bridge  of  Allan  on  the  22d^ — ^brings  him  home  that  evening,«-«nd  is 
found  next  morning  in  his  vest  pocket  afler  his  death.  That  letter  cor^^ 
r^ponds  with  all  the  circumstances  already  ascertained ;  it  refers  to  the 
failuxe  of  the  earlier  tryst ;  it  appoints  that  interview  so  much  desired 
end  longed  {qk  by  poor  L'Angelier, 

A  word  or  two  of  caution  before  taking  our  next  step.  It  is  proved 
that  L'Angelier's  death  on  the  morning  of  the  ^3d  March  was  caused 
by  the  poison  of  arsenic  But  many  of  the  symptoms  which  marked  hm 
last  illness  had  been  observable  on  two  previous  .occasions  in  February. 
There  is,,  however,  no  direct  evidence  that  arsenic  or  any  other  poison 
bad  been  administered  to  him  on  the  earlier  dates.  There  is  no  doubt 
a  very  strong  presumption^  from  the  similarity  of  symptoms  during  all 
the  three  sicknesses,  that  the  .first  two  were  occaAioned  by  the  «am|B  cause 
as  the  third.  This  presumption  is  also  strengthened  by  the  i^peerance 
of  his  intestines,  more  especially  the  duodenum,  as  found  at  the  second 
poet  mortem  examination^  But  there  was  no  analysis  made  of  what  he 
vomited  in  February,  and  consequently  we  must  proceed  on  the  under- 
standing that  while  Uiere  cai^  only  be  a  potent  and  well  supported  pre- 
sumption that  the  illnesses  in  February  were  attributsble  to  poison,  it  is 
an  aicertained  fact,  that  poison  was  administered,  to  him  on  the  23d 
March.  If  we  keep  this  in  mind  we  shall  at  once  see  tjba  iitter  fiJlaei- 
ousness  of  the  theory  wluch,  by  casting  doubt  on  the. first  case,  W4Midd 
assume  that  this  doubt  ecAild  affect  the  thiid.  The  course  jof  our  hsves- 
tigatioD  does  not  proceed  frood  tlie  first  illness  m  February  to  the  second 
in  the  same  months  and  the  third  in  March.  We  start  fi-om.  the  deed 
body  of  L'Angelier  la^imted  with  poiflODj  and  we.only  su^ect,  presume, 
or  infer  that  a  previous  somewhat  similar  illness  was .  owing  to>  similar 
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taufe»  Tint  may  b&  incorrect,  fet  the  fact  reiniiSDB  anmored  add  jstu 
jnoreable  that-  the  iatal  illniess  H^  oauiedhy  anenic  Ton  may  Kt 
wde  the  first  iilneas  without  much  difficulty^  because  yott  have  deprived 
•us  of  the  meant  of  defining  and  fixing  it.  But  in  casting  this  ifiness  out 
of  the  field  of  suspicion,  yoU  have  made  no  inroad  on  &e  vital  part  of 
xrar  investigation,  and  yoo  have  weakened  no  point  of  omr  case.  There 
are  fonns  of  disease  to  which  it  appears  L'AngeKer  was  peculiarly 
subject,  which,  are  marked  by  symptoms  very  similar  to  the  effectt  of 
irritant  poison.  And,  theifefore,  we  should  be  extremely  averse  to  assume 
Any  thing  in  a  case  like  his.  But  his  illness  and  death  on  23d  March, 
are  notauumed  to  have  taken  place  from  poison ;  it  has  been  ascertained 
and  demonstrated  that  he  was  in  agony  and  died  fit>m  the  administration 
o£  arsenic  For  the  reasons  already  mentioned,  we  take  no  note  of  the 
first  illness,  and  wei  consider  the  second  as  only  yielding  at  most  a  stroDg 
•presumption.  This  illness  was  on  23d  February.  We  have  evidence 
under' the  hand  of  Madeleine  Smith  that  this  attack  developed  itself 
immediately  after  an  interview  with  her  in  her  father's  house. 
.  We  are  now  in^quest  of  purchases  of  poison ;  but  unless  we  can  detect 
the  pnichase  or  possession  of  arsenic  we  do  not  gain  much.  Arsenic  was 
the  only.poison  found  in  the  body  of  L'Angelier  at  his  death.  Let  us 
then  proaecute  our  enquiry.  Dr  Yeaman  has  a  labemtory  in  Sauchiehall 
Street.  He  remembers  that  firom  eight  to  ten  weeks  before  L'Angelier's 
death,  a  boy,  who  said  he  came  from  Miss  Smith,  Blythswood  Square, 
asked  for  fafdf  4m  ounce  of  prussic  acid.  It  was  not  supplied.  But  Dr 
Yeaman's  assistant  corroborates  the  statement.  We  must  now  find  out 
the  boy,  and  ascertain  what  was  the  alleged  purpose  for  which  this  deadly 
poison  was  sought.  William  Murray,  you  were  at  that  time  in  Mr 
Smith's  service,  did  Miss  Madeleine  send  you  on  any  such  errand  1 
''  She  did.  She  sent  me  to  an  apothecary  for  a  small  phial  of  prussic 
^id.  She  said  she  wanted  it  for  her  hands."  For  her  hands  I  This 
is  in  "die  highest  degree  suspicious  and  significant.  She  wishes  to  possess 
herself  of  poison,  and  affects  a  trifling  and  false  reason  for  it.  Such  a 
use  of  prussic  acid  is  not  only  unheard  of,  but  would  be  dangerous  and 
probably  fiital  to  the  person  inhaling  it.  Still  with  this  most  ominous  fact, 
we  have  found  no  arsenic,  the  special  poison  by  which  L'Anselier  died, 
and  by  which  he  most  probably  had  suffered  in  February.  Mr  George 
Murdoch,  you  are  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Murdoch  Brothers,  druggists, 
Sauchiehall  Street,  will  you  look  up  the  register  kept  by  you  of  ttles  of 
poison  during  that  month  ?  ''  Under  date  21st  February  we  have  an 
entry  here— Miss  Smith,  7  Blythswood  Square,  6d.  of  arsenic  for  garden 
and  Aountry  house.  M.  H.  Smith."  This  arsenic  was  mixed  with  $oti 
in.  terms  of  the  Act  William  Campsie,  gardener,  in  the  service  of  Mr 
Smith  at  hitetuntry  house,  did  Miss  Madeleine  ever  supply  you  with 
ansBia  ?  ^'  I  never  got  arseniq  or  any  poison  from  her, — and  I  never 
used  arsenic."  Madeleine  Smith  is  thus  in  possession  of  arsenic,  obtained 
for  a  felse  reason^  on  21tt'  February.  L'Angi^ier  it  in  her  presence  on 
the  night  of  the  22d.  Their  relations  to  eadi  other  ate  altered.  Sfts 
.dreadt,  with  a  terror  approaching  to  madness,  a^^sdosure  w&idi  hemay 
be  soon  proyoked  to  make.    On  this  occasion  he  leteivet  eotoa  v  eelfts 
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irtm  her/  after  which  he  feeU  as  if  he  weiie  poisoned,  and  uhdergbes  all 
the  usual  sufTotiDgs  caused  by  arsei^  The  beverage  which  she  gav4l 
him  would  conceal  the  colour  of  the  sooty  compound,  and>  suAcidntly 
(iisguise  the  taster  and  smell  of  it— for  there  would  only  be  a  small  quan^ 
tity  of  soot  in  the  dose  administered,  as  it  was  not  fatal.  Madeleine 
iias  given  a  false  pretext  for  obtaining  arsenic  from  Mr  Murdoch,  perbapv 
she  will  give  a  different  pretext  if  she  be  again  asked.  She  may  evea 
give  the  old  convenient,  lady-like,  and  stereotyped  excuse  of  her  hand& 
.And  she  actually  does  so.  "  I  used  it  all  as  a  cosmetic,  and  applied  it 
iomj  face,  neck,  arid  ^rms,  diluted  with  water."*  What  I  Use  that 
sooty  powder  for  your  fair  skin  !  We  have  put  the  very  quantity  of 
«ienic  with  the  same  alloy  of  soot  which  you  purchased,  into  a  basin  of 
water,  and  washed  our  hands  in  the  filthy,  dirty,  miry-looking  liquid. 
It  has  cost  us  a  long  and  weary  labour  to  get  rid  of  the  smell  and  hue  of 
the  soot,  and  we  have  not  yet  by  any  means  got  rid  of  the  nausea  and 
local  uneasiness  which  the  operation  created.  Nothing  need  be  said 
about  your  washing  your  fece,  neck,  and  arms  in  that  filthiness^  The 
mere  sight  of  the  basin  with  iu  greasy  scurf  of  soot  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  the  blackened,  clayey  masses  at  the  bottom,  is  the  best  dei- 
monstration  of  the  monstrous  and  impudent  falsehood  which  you  have 
told.  But  you  say  that  at  school  Miss  Guibilei  advised  you  to  use 
artenic  in  this  way.  That  lady  is  here,  and  she  solemnly  swears,  •*  I 
never  advised  her  to  use  arsenic  as  a  cosmetic,  or  to  apply  it  to  her  factf, 
iwck,  or  arms,  nor  to  use  it  in  any  way."  Madeleine  Smith,  you  are 
enclosing  yourself  in  a  net  of  falsehood. 

But  L'Angelier  does  not  die  on  the  way  home  or  in  his  bed  next  day. 
The  roan-  recovers.  If,  after  kissing  a  poisoned  cup,  she  fawned  on  him 
and  caressed  him  till  he  drank  it,  she  would  be  surprised  and  outwitted 
.when  the  man  survived  the  consequent  illness.  She  would  suspect  that 
Mr  Murdoch  had  given  her  something  else  than  arsenic.  Is  this  then 
-the  reason  why  she  calls  at  Murdoch's  three  days  after,  to  enquire  ^'if 
anenic  should  not  be  white?"  She  has  grave  doubts  whether  she  can 
have  had  the  time  poison.  And  if  she  is  bent  on  murder,  she  will  not 
try  itagam  with  arsenic  firom  the  same  druggist.  Mr  Murdech,  did 
Miss  Smith  purchase  any  more  arsenic  from  you  ?  Not  a  smgle  gimn. 
^^  L'Angelier,  L'Angelier,  we  have  seen  enough  to  make  us  fear  the 
"  loaf  of  bread"  which  you  are  to  eat  at  your  next  interview  "  before 
you  go  out" 

On  5th  April  he  writes  to  her  the  letter  which  we  have  quoted.  He 
can  no  longer  allow  himself  to  be  trifled  with.  He  is  detennilied  to 
know  whether  she,  his  avowed  wife,  is  false  te  him  and  enga^  directly « 
or  indirectly  to  another.  He  means  to  try  some  other  means  of  coming 
to  the  truth.  The  following  day,  whither  away  Madeleme?  Why 
valk  along  Sauchlehall  Street?  Are  you  in  quest  of  poison^  again? 
She  now  enters  Currie's  shop  in  that  street.  She  ai&eU  innocent  igno- 
Mce  about  arsenic.  She  asks,  "  How  do  you  sell  anenic  t  Wimid 
^n^wmas  worth  be  a  large  quantUgT'^  She  retuma  home  with  her 
'Second  purchase  of  anenic  * 

*  MiM  Smith's  Dw;lantioii;  *  Mns  Buchanan's  Evident. 
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,  Let  IIS  nsi  9  moinent  here.  Would  L'Angeliei^  death  ha  of  «d; 
a4v«ntege  to  Madeleine  Siiiith,x8o  long  as  she  does  not  reeover  hsr 
lelteK)i?  Or«  would  his.  death  be  perfectly  eertain  to  lead  to.  the  ex. 
posuEo.  of  every  tMng  that  had  passed  between  them  ?  There  is  littls 
risk  of  any  such  exposure*  If  L!  AngeUer  di^  the  probability  is  that  a 
JMmidisss  fn#nd  will  seal  up  these  letters  asobyiously  of  a  moat  delicate 
and  oenfidential  chaiEeter«  aad  seiid  them,  to  his  mother,  or  bum  them 
as  is  every  day  done.  Besides,  the  signature  MjoiiB  is  not  rery  sugg^ 
tive,  and  may  be  entirdy  uoiiitdligible  to  the  person  who  seea  the  lette^ 
and  this  advantageous  .diffi(»ilty  is  enhanced  by  the  namea  of  paitiss 
in  the  letters  being  marked  only  by  inidids.  The  only  risk  of  ex. 
posure  depends  on  whether  the  writer  of  thm  le&tera  is  to  be  sos^ 
pected  of  foul  play  in  conneetion  with  L'Angelier^s  death,  and  on  this 
matter,  Madeleine  does  not  anticipate  or  (calculate  on  suspioian*  Ever^ 
thing  therefore,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  depends  on  his  death — she  will 
then  be  relieved  from  the.  terror  of  exposure  which  was  threat«Ded— and 
'She  will  no  longer  have  an  obstacle  to  her.  selfish  and  heartless  ambition. 
But  is  li'Angelier  seen  or  heard  in  her  father's  hpuse  in  Blythswood 
Square  ?  She  no  doubt  protests  solemnly  that  he  has  neyer  entered  that 
.house,'  but  her  own  letters  refer  tO;numerous  interviews  there.  Chria- 
tina  Haggart  was  privy  to  one  of  these  meetings,  and  at  Misa  Smith's 
tequesti  opened  the  back«gate  and  back-door  for  his  admission.  But 
.there  were  xnidnight  interviews  which  Christina  Haggart  waa  not  allowed 
;to  suspect  or  know.  It  is  SQucely  necessary  after  what  we  hava  proved 
on  this  point  to  adduce  any  other  testimony,  yet  it  is  well  to  proceed 
.with  the  important  and  specific  information  of  the  following  note,,  fresh 
in  our  minds.  It  was  written  at  last  Christmas.  ''  P.  and  M.  an  from 
home.  Will  yon  not  come  to  your. wife  Minie^  I  think  you  may 
come  shortly  to  the  house.  \  shall  let  you  in.  No  one  will  hear  you. 
You  can  make  it  late ;  twelve  if  you  please.  I  will  long  for  you,  tweet 
d^  Smilei"  &&  We  are  not  therefi^re  to  look  for  the  knowledge  or  sus- 
picion of  any  mortal  regarding  the  last  interview  on  earth  between 
L'Angelier  and  Madeleine  Smith, 

We  now  move  onward.    She.bought  arsenic  on  the  6th  March,  but 
sb^  j^,|io<4Pl^rtunity  of  using  it»    L'Angelier  did  not^^  to  Bridge  of 
.  Allan  while  she  was  there,    ^e  hadj  however,  provided  tor  contingen- 
<cie8»  and  when  she  returns  to  Qlasgow,.  she  makes  a  third  pumhasd. 
.  Has  she  destroyed  her  last  packet,  or  does  she  suspect  that  poison  to  be 
very  deadly  n^ist  be  fiiesh  frem  the  store  of  the  druggist  I    The  inter- 
view must  come— the  enquiries  must  all  be  answered — ^L'Angeliermoit 
^  .be  silenced.    And  thus  the  womfin  who  has  pledged  her  loVe  to  Mr 
.  ji^ixmoch,  and  has  fixed  with  him  to  be  married  on  ISUi  June,  sgiin 
visits  Currie>  ^hop  on  18th  March..   She  pjorchases  an  ounea.of  aiseoi^ 
writes  that  s^a  night  to  .L'Angelier  appointing  the  all-important  inter- 
view, is-surpriaed  and  annoyed  Vhen  he  does  not  come^  and  writesagain 
makibg  e-  new  appointment.    Gsyther  tl^e  -ourtain  of  a  gloomy  cloud  onr 
,the  ^estand  of  Glasgofr.    ^uppos^  a  .qai^  Sunday  evening,  ^ii  ^^^ 
of  the  mighty  city  dies  away.    Let  thicker  dadmess  invest  Blythswaed 
'      -  •  •«  B«M«att1iBfid«m..:  
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Squam  and  the  adjoining  streett*  Fitmi  within  the  darkneu  rappoae  a 
voice  flimunons  L'Angelier  to  enter,  ^  It  ipeaks  in  the  phraae  offmid  and 
impatient  affeetion,  bat  we  knoW  it  to  be  the  voice  of  falsehood  and 
hypoeHBT.  The  betrothed  of  another  oaliB  to  binu  She  ha)i  arsenie  in 
her  hand  when  ehe  cries,  "  Come,  beloved,  aad  clasp  me  to  your  brtesl^ 
eome,  and  we  shall  be  happy/*  L'AngeHer  had  waited  with  restless 
and  sickening  weariness  for  the  summons,  and  now  obeys  it  with 
alacrity.  He  enters  within  the  cloud~-no  eye  sees,  ho  ear  bean  him-^ 
and  he  disappears  in  the  darkness*  A  few  hours  elapse,  and  he  sta^jen 
oat  stricken  with  a  deadly  miilady.  A  few  hours  more,  and  arsenic  has 
done  its  work— ^L'Angelier  is  dead  iwd  his  secret  is  with  him*  Yet,  as 
he  reached  his  home  poisoned,  and  with  the  hand  of  death  upon  him,  he 
still  significantly  bore  near  his  heart  that  fiital  suionmons  which  had 
lured  him  from  his  distant  retreat,  and  which  supplies  the  key  to  aU 
that  is  mysterious  in  his  history  during  the  night  of  22d  March. 

The  hindrance  to  her  marriage  is  opportunely  removed-^the  tongue 
that  might  have  revealed  her  shame  and  interdicted  her  ambition,  is 
silent  for  ever — ^the  man,  at  whose  exasperated  wrath  and  betmyed  love, 
she  had  cause  to  tremble,  lies  cold  and  dead.  The  tangled  and  thorny 
Tath  befiyre  her  is  cleared.  Something,  however,  stops  the  way.  It  is 
the  avenger  of  blood. 

Such  is  the  fearful  tale  disclosed  in  the  recent  triaL  For  nine  days 
Maddeine  Smith  sat  at  the  bar  of  the  criminal  court,  im^aken,  un. 
moved,  unblushing.  Her  letters  to  her  dead  lover,  so  ^  as  they  couM 
be  rqieated  even  before  a  company  of  men,  were  read  in  her  presence, 
and  scarcely  brought  a  shadow  on  her  brow.  The  details  of  his  torture 
and  death,  the  description  of  his  body  riiled,  buried,  drawn  out  of  the 
grave,  torn,  analysed^  were  heard  with  seeming  curiosity  and  heartless 
interest.  The  testimony  of  Mr  Minnoch,  the  man  whom  ^o  had 
shamelessly  deceived,  and  for  whom  she  did,  no  mat^r  what,  moved 
her  .not.  But  this  amazing  self-command  and  stem  pdwer  of  will  aire 
only  reconeileable  with  her  previous  history,  and  with  her  entire  <topa- 
bility  of  committing  the  mme  with  which  she  was  charged.  They  are 
not  reconcileable  with  truth  or  innocence.  She  who  oast  her  arms 
arotind  L'Angelier's  heck,  and  called  him  her  own  deaTihasband,  and 
protested  in  God's  name  that  she  loved  him  aloUe  and  more  than  life,  and 
perhaps  within  an  hour  pledged  nmtual  vows  tf  love  with  Mr  Minnoch, 
and  spoke  blushingly  and  fondly  of  their  coming  marriage,  ciould  alone 
act  as  Madeleine  Smith  has  done.  The  verdhst  of  the  jury  has  pro- 
nounced her  not  gvilty  on  the  first  charge  to  which  we  have'  reiemd, 
and  no  wonder,  when,  we  consider  how  little  of  the  available  evidence 
they  were  permitted  to  hear.  But  their  Verdict  has  ofAy  said  fro< 
proben,  in  regard  to  the  second  and  third  charges.  If  ^t  be  necessary 
for  a  conviction  on  a  charge  of  murder,  that  some  witSess  must  have 
actaailly  seen  the  blow  struck,'  or  the  cup  of  poison  ttdlninister^, 
then  the  verdict  in  this  case  is  excellent  and  unimpeachable*— and  the 
veidict  in  many  o^er  cases  has  been  rash  and  unwanantaUe.  But 
men  and  women  of  the  great  jury  of  the  worW,  who  have  locked  dn 
with  breathless  interest  and  ameaement  at  the  disclosures  of  this  awAil 
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case^-^while  you  may  in  some  measure  sympathise  with  the  Yetdki, 
and  be  glad  that  the  life  of  this  gM  has  beoi  spared*  have  you  Ae  least 
shadow  of  a  doubt  as*  to  the  fate  of  L'Angelier  and  the  hand  that' mur- 
dered him  f  .  Have  you  sympathy  with  the  morbid  and  heartless  and 
pro&ne  spirit  which  would  ascribe  to  Madeleine  Smith  the  heroism  of  a 
martyr  f  Behind  the  verdict  which  has  been  given>  there  are  a  crushing 
load  of  separate  iniquity,  and  a  fearful  warning  to  every  main.  Ts  it  t 
light  matter  that  the  foulest  crimes*  at  which  humanity  shudders,  are  no 
longer  attributable  only  to  the  outputs,  the  ignorant  and  the  brutalised 
•of  society,  but  may  fill  up  the  history  of  those  who  may  be  distinguished 
:for  the  most  polished  manners  and  the  most  envied  accomplishments  ? 
Has  the  character  of  Madeleine  Smith  developed  itself  as  the  natural 
growth  of  the  training  to  which  she  was  subjected  ?  If  so,  there  are 
others  on  their  trial  before  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  for  the  murder  of 
L'Angeliier.  This  case  then  is  ominous  and  instructive.  It  demands  a 
most  prudent  and  searching  scrutiny  of  our  present  social  habits  and  re- 
lations-— of  the  character  and  tendency  of  female  instruction  and  edues* 
.tion— and  of  the  economy  of  home  and  parental  guidance.  Is  there  no- 
thing wrong  in  the  general,  condition  of  these  things  when  a  case  so  pro* 
digious  ripens  unnoticed  and  finds  no  lack  of  excusers  1  Some  of  her 
panegyrists  are  insanely  oblivious  that  her  own  judicial  declaration 
-condemns  her«  For  who  can  realize  the  wickedness  and  depravity  of 
the  woman  gently  nursed,  politely  educated,  professedly  religious,  who 
secretly  and  steadily  pursues  a  course  of  the  grossest  vice  and  deceit, 
.and  becomes  an  adept  in  the  most  disgusting  licentiousness — ^who  can 
imblushingly  assert  that  herown  letter,  full  of  every  phrase  of  endearmept 
to  L'Angelier,  lavish  in  her  love,  impatient  for  his  embrace,  profuse  in 
assuiances  of  fidelity  to  him,  was  written  for  the  mere  purpose  of  having 
a  meeting  with  him  to  tell  him  that  she  was  engaged  in  marriage  to  Mr 
Minoooh— who«  when  lost  not  only  to  ordinary  virtue  but  to  all  sense  of 
deceney,  speculates  on  matrimoniid  advantages,  and  prosecutes  her  aims 
with  consummate  hypocrisy— who,  with  Gtod's  name  continually  on  her 
lips.  Uvea  in  a  vevy  atmosphere  of  falsehood,  and  cannot,  even  by  the 
singular  advantages  of  suppressed  evidence,  and  a  most  eloquent,  impress 
si v^  And,  bewildBring  defence  by  her  counsel,  free  herself  fit>m  the  charge 
of  the  most  aCfocious  and  cold-blooded  murder  ? 

The  jury  have  aaid  Nat  Proven  t  but  they  have  refuaed  to  say  Nui 
GmUg,  They  have  heard  her  statement  as  to  the  purpose  for  which 
she  procured  arsenie*-»the  very  poison  found  in  the  dead  man's  body. 
.She  wasl»d  her  hands  with  ill 

^  What  is  it  she  does  now  7    Look  how  she  rubs  her  hands. 
'11  b  an  accustomed  action  with  her  to  s^m  thus  washing  her  hands. 
I  have  knoWn  her  continue  in  this  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
»hA\  wiU  'th«se  hands  ne'er  be  clean  ?    Here's  the  smell  of  the  ^^ 
.    8liU.    AU  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand  T 
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Thb  ixueittiUe  progren  by  which  the  moal  wonderful  and  startling  tm. 
lireSBions  yield  to  the  influence  of  lesser  agencies^  is  periiaps  one  of  th» 
dearest  illustraticms  of  what  has  been  called  the  power  of  littles.  The- 
gradual  waves  of  time  close  silently  above  the  wildest  wreck;  and 
the  stealing  waters  dream  and  murmur  after  the  great  billows  of  the 
storm.  Already  the  almost  delirious  excitement  which  fevered  the  nation, 
while  the  balance  of  justice  was  yet  trembling,  is  on  the  wane,  and  its 
pulses  are  returning  to  the  calm  beat  of  health  ;  but,  with  the  passing  of 
the  crisis,  precaution  augments,  rather  than  relaxes  her  care,  anxious  to 
ftvert,  by  her  untiring  vigilance,  the  danger  of  the  perilous  relapse. 

The  verdict  which  has  restored  the  prisoner  to  liberty,  has  given  her 
no  moral  freedom  ;  her  clipped  and  broken  wings  must  flutter  for  ever 
within  the  dark  enclosures  of  suspicion  and  mistrust  But  she  has 
already  braved  the  worst ;  lifted  her  fearless  eyes  to  the  judicial  sword 
which  hung  over  her  by  a  hair, — ^surrendered,  without  a  shudder,  every 
nerve  and  fibre  of  her  mental  anatomy  to  the  searching  probe  of  the 
law,— and  laughed  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  There  can  be 
but  one  feeling  as  to  her  e^^pe ;  and  perhaps  the  saddest  and  deepest 
persuasion  of  her  guilt  only  enhances  the  unbidden  sensation  of  relief 
which  the  hesitating  decision  conveys.  It  is  well  that  she  has  escape4 
with  her  life ;  well  foi  heiaelf,  for  the  Eternal  Pity  is  still  open  to  her, 
and  her  feet  may  pass  that  way  ;r-«nd  well  for  others  also,  for  the  exe. 
ctttion  of  the  extreme  sentence  in  this  case  would  have  struck  a  chord, 
whose  intense  horror,  vrailing  in  the  hearts  of  thousands,  might  have 
drowned  the  claims  of  justice  in  misguided  commiseration,  and  induced 
sickly  sensibility  to  crown  this  young  girl  with  the  halo  of  judicial  man- 
tyrdom.  Happily,  this  danger  is  averted ;  and  reason  may  look  with 
unclouded  eyes  into  the  theatre  of  this  strange,  sad  life,— «weep  away  its 
tinsel,  quench  its  flaring  lamps,  and  recal  in  grave  and  patient  sorrow, 
the  dark  dream  of  its  tragedy.  There  is  no  occasion  to  recapitulate  here 
the  details  of  this  harrowing  story,  or  even  to  advert  to  its  more  promi* 
pent  incidents*  All  ears  yet  tingle  with  the  reoent  disclosures  ;  and  it 
is  not  the  province  of  these  remarks  either  to  enter  the  lists  with  the 
professed  recorder,  or  to  infringe  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  tribunal. 
•VVe  would  no  more  pursue  the  unhappy  delinquent  with  pusillanimous 
obloquy  to  her  unknown  refuge,  than  we  would  join  in  thie  cowardly 
and  dishonest  outcry  which  has  buried  upon  Emile  L'Angelier,  hi  his 
gcave,  a  torrent  of  cruel  and  unmitigated  abuse.  Let  those,  who;  with 
unthinking  perversity  have  loaded  this  unfortunate  young  man  with  the 
entire  odium  of  the  bitter  sin  and  shame  that  preluded  tlja.  catastropl^, 
and.even  imputed  to  him,  by  a  singular  refraction,  the  gidtof  the  eala- 
Btioi^e  itaelf,  bear  with  us  while  we  seek  for  a  moment,  not  to  juelify 
him,  but  to  do  him  justice.  Morality  cannot  vindicate  his  conduct; 
leligion  offers  her  silent  tears ;  but  equity  cannot  refiise  to.  his  memory 
the  tribute  of  one  redeeming  grace,  whidbhas  been  doiied  to  him  with 
lavags  indiscrimination; .  Whatever  were  his  faults,—- (and  we  seek  nei- 
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thmrto  «*ttfe  nor  to  pdEate  th«e,  nmtfaer  to  naitow  the  obligations  of 
iocial,  nor  to  lower  the  standard  o^^viney  law,)  hie  love  wee  gnumiei 
abiding  and  •tnoera.  Amid  all  the  fiailtiei  of  a  weak  and  faeilkting 
mind,  without'  itemioo,  and  withoot  .control,  he  neter  twarind.  in  Sim 
iU.fated  attaehment  wbiob  lOently  drew  1dm  to  his  gweer  Thie  it 
no  haxordoui  infmnee^  and  no  forced  ceiwiliawp.  Id  that  oas  letter 
of  hii»  vriiich  lies  a  dumh  leitiwM,  tide  by  side  with  hen,  Ihm 
speakean  unmistakeabie  sincm^,  n. quiet  tenderness^  a  kind  ofsor* 
rowM  foihearanee,  nay,  even  a  grave  and  unexpected  determilM.- 
tion,  which  piesent  the  beet  answer  to  those  thoughtless  and  wholsssls 
impototioat  which  have  been  thrown  upon  his  motives,  and  the  most 
advantageous  contrast  to  the  frothy  and  puerile  affectations^which  have 
been  dignified  with  the  name  of  love-letters.  In  weak  chonuteiii 
there  is  often  observable  an  isolated  position,  round  which  the  whole 
mental  energies  seem  to  centre  and  cling,  producing,  where  they  cone 
into  play,  a  force  nnd  vigour  apparently  at  variance  with  the  primary 
structure  of  the  mind,  and  the  ordinary  capacities  of  the  int^ignea 
This  rallying  point  in  L'Angelier^s  organisation,  was  his  love  for  the 
giri  who  infiUuated  him;  and  dlhou^  the  well  regulated  mind  tune 
regretfully  from  the  inspection  of  the  nature  that  eoM  thus  captirate 
him,  and  from  tiie  undisiciplined  tenor  of  his  pursuit,  candour  may 
at  least  lassoil  him  of  infidelity,,  and  compassion  speak  gently  over  ba 
grave.      > 

..  :It  is  not  easy  to  say  so  much  for  \m  betmyer.  Holdinghis  soft  sod 
pHant  heart  m  the  strong  grasp  of  her  clear  and  subtle  will,  shefloag 
around  him  the  fetteraof  on  iiiesistible  fiudnation^  and  when  she  found 
'henttlf  entong^  m  the  meshes  she  had  woven,  she  lured  htm  by  a  cruel 
:wit)Bhery  to  lus  death.  A  moral  turpitude  of  the  most  sorrowful  character 
4rtamps  the  whole  taek  of  this  unhappy  crime.  It  has  been  affinned 
.duKt  jhe  was  led  astmy,  deceived,  corrupted,  ruined  by  L'Angelier. 
Butf  vhat  ohadlow  sophistry  will  pretend  that  the  depth  and  hei^t  of 
.the  mnoaiHelefidepmvity' disclosed  in  her  guilty  eomspoadenc^  «ai 
tbe result  of aayvmereextemal  influence,  however  forcible f  The  mind 
nmist^lnutfe  been  moumfiiUy  predisposed  to  degradation,  andmisenUy 
jswqiediwit^'svili^  that  eould  make  such  sudden  and  fearful  shipwreck  cS 
its  lruth,;3te  purity,  itind  ite.womanhood*  Her  careless  effirontery  when 
.tile  avenger  .wis  on  her  trade,,  her  bold  assumption  of  indiifiaenoe  in  pre* 
.sencB  of  her  accusers,  her  ahnoat  unflinching  endurance  .of  an  ordeal  too 
terriblB^aJiid  trathering  to  conceive,  her  irrevesent  hardihood  at  the  very 
mouth' jof  tiie  gave,^^i^exalt  her'  into  a  very  questionable  heroine.  One 
umij^  ioiey  her  defying  the  summonB. of  dsatii,  and  amilmg «n  these- 
smuing  angeL ... 

.  That . L' Atelier  died  by  poison,  is  ja.pomt  whidi  no  one  seeb  to 
eontrnvert;  tltet  thia  poison  .was  self^administeeed,  is  a  theory  wbicfa 
"wfll  «aieely.  bear  a  contradiction,  and  which  we  can  hoidly  imagioe  Ji* 
:tained  for  a  moment,  by  the  most  thoughtless  pretender  to  erdiasiy 
psDotretion.  The  eagsr  and  impodent  hai^  which  took  the  lettor  km 
.the coontry post^ffioe,  thot.apringSmiday morning,,  was  notfikelyto 
•lil^  the  death-cup^  to  his  lips  at  miibiight,  and  fore^  the  eaqpected  ve* 
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ftliiatson  of  vague  and  long-eherishad  b^pes.  The  feet  thattzod  in  their 
haste,  ao  xnanj  dividing  inilefl  to  {hd.  tryst  she  had  appointed^  would 
scarcely  turn  voluntarily  to  the  borders  of  the  silent  land^  with  that  tryst 
unke{)t.  The  heart  that  could  yet  beat  so  fiut  to  the  voice  of  her  now 
too  surely  simulated  affection,  would  hardly  still  its  own  pulses  on  th« 
very  verge  of  the  critical  interview.  Hunun  nature  will  settle  this 
question^  apart  from  all  legal  evidence,  or  fortuitous  possibility*  An  at- 
tempt  to  convict  L'Angelier  of  suicide,  is  a  mere  impertinent  evasion. 
It  is  too  sadly  evident,  that  poison  was  in  the  power  of  her  whose  letter 
lay  upon  his  heart,  as  his  last  sun  went  down ;  that  he  met  his  death  in 
^ose  silent  houn  that  have  sent  no  deputy  to  the  doud  of  witnesses. 
The  moral  instinct  is  satisfied,-— but  justice  sheaths  her  inflexible 
sword. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  much  the  conviction  of  the  crime  upon  which 
we  seek  to  insist,  as  its  results,  warnings,  and  possible  bearings  upon 
social  life  in  some  of  its  phases.  And  flrst,  let  us  glance  at  tibat  un- 
happy sophistry  that  would  exalt  such  an  unholy  passion  to  the  dignity 
of  iboe.  Even  those  first  foolish  days,  innocent  by  comparison,  what  do 
they  present,  but  the  silly  flutter  of  an.ungovemed  and  wayward  heart» 
rejcHcing  in  the  excitement  of  a  clandestine  amour,— «  climax  to  which 
the  ambition  of  young  minds  of  a  certain  class  points,  as  the  highest 
felicity  of  incipient  womanhood?  Fatal  eflect,  too  often,  of  that  mia. 
taken  system  of  education,  which  turns  our  young  daughters  adiifl,  to 
Wttch  a  perilous  and  unwholesome  aliment,  far  from  the  divine  shelter 
of  the  parental  roo^  its  hallowed  associations,  and  silent,  humanizing 
influenees.  Returning  with  a  superficial  gloss  of  accomplishment,  a  crude 
mass  of  questionable  learning,  and  a  rank  undergrowth  of  knowlec^  of 
a  yet  more  dubious  nature,  they  suddenly  exchange  the  enforced  disoL 
pline  of  school  for  a  premature  independence,  which  is  rarely  met  and 
tempered  by  that  tact  and  judgment  so  imperative  at  this  junolure. 
Those  critical  and  important  years,  upon  the  direction  of  which  Jdie 
whole  future  character  depends,  are  surely  too  holy  and  preoiouaa  trust 
to  be  thus  recklessly  launched  upon  the  wild  waste  watenu  The  child 
that  went  out,  returns  no  more ;  sympathies  are  broken  which,  can  never 
be  re-linked ;  and  the  dividing  interests  of  the  faitemening^iimeKfiBate 
A  buiiar  of  mutual  distrust  and  reserve,  which  to  most  ^empemments, 
and  with  rare  exceptions,  is  insurmountable.  The  misdiie^  either  dis- 
covered too  late,  or  totally  ignored,  results  in  stem  severity  or  unbridled 
license;  but  too  harsh  and  severe  a  scrutiny  will  eventittttysap  the 
foundations  of  candour  and  confidence,  while  the  opposite  iatreme  of 
passive  complacency,  allows  the  unregulated  feet  to  wander  at  wiU  on 
paths,  where,  if  no  higher  law  attract  and  support  them,  their  goingp  are 
Bure  to  slide.  So  lonely  and  self-reliant,  this  tinhappyjpH  strayed  into 
ferbidden  ground;  but  let  ncme  cdl  her  wild  and  fatal  fdlyby^otber 
than  its  proper  name*  Love  is  a  thing  too  good  and  pur»  to  be  tndiioed 
and  blaated.  It  was  no  love  that  flashed  up  for  a  moment  in  her  heart, 
passed  its  scorching  breath  over  honour,  decency,  and  maiden  prides  and 
then  went  out,  above  the  bleak,  and  treacherous  gulf  into  which  it.had 
entioed'its  victim.  .  . 
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If  it  OBQ  be  imagined,  (and  truly  the  hypothesis  aeemt  to  aiFurd  a 
|)0S8ible  solution  to  a  difficult  problem,)  that  this  erring  mind  expiierienced 
a  gleam  of  unholy  pleasure  in  finding  herself  the  centre  of  an  infamous 
notoriety, — it  may  not  be  amiss  to  advert  for  a  moment  to  the  shockiDg 
tnoral  degredation  which  such  a  morbid  state  of  sentiment  presupposes  ; 
ta  warn  young  impulsive  hearts  lest  they  palter  with  the  miserable  ^l- 
lacy  which  would  invest  crime  with  the  insignia  of  heroism,  deck  nn 
with  the  garments  of  originality  or  romance,  and  seek  to  cast  over  deeds 
of  darkness  the  sunny  shadow  of  an  angel  of  light.  Perhaps  it  were 
iK»rcely  fair  to  attribute  in  any  measure  to  the  influence  of  feelings  like 
these,  the  spontaneous  burst  of  cheering  which  greeted  the  veidict  of 
the  jury.  Suspense  had  reached  its  climax,  and  probably  the  instinctive 
utterance  of  delight  was  not  such  a  questionable  moral  symptom  as  it 
might  appear,  without  a  due  consideration  of  the  state  of  tension  which 
this  verdict  brought  to  a  close.  But  those  shouts  fall  with  a  most  mourn- 
ful sound  upon  the  heart ;  and,  as  they  fieule  away,  the  sadness  grows 
and  deepens.  To  thinkers  who  put  any  faith  in  those  mysterious  intui* 
tions  by  which  our  moral  being  is  fenced  and  guarded,  those  still  small 
voices  which  whisper  through  the  inner  chambers  of  man's  listening  heart 
the  evidences  of  his  immortality,  and  which  refuse  to  be  influenced  or 
even  biassed  by  the  loud  outer  clamour  above  which  their  divine  silence 
chime3,-^the  heavy  sound  which  weighs  upon  the  spirit  when  all  is  over, 
lipeaks  a  more  hopeless  certainty  of  conviction  than  the  audible  language 
of  testimony,  or  the  assenting  voice  of  reason.  Will  any  one  aclmow- 
ledge  that  the  abiding  result  is  one  of  satisfaction,  or  even  of  relief. 

Thero  are  minds,  however,  to  whom  such  considerations  will  appear 
xiothing  mora  than  a  futile  evasion  of  perplexities,  and  a  morbid  endea* 
vour  to  substitute  a  fallacious  and  brain-sick  theory  for  the  solid  evolu-: 
lions  of  material  evidence.  To  those  who  draw  their  deductions  solely 
itom^^xtemals,  the  unimpugnable  fact  of  the  prisoner's  calm  and  unter. 
rified  demeanour  from  first  to  last,  speaks  far  more  indisputably  for  her 
innocence,  than  any  amount  of  indefinite  moral  impression  for  her  guilt 
But  we  think  it  must  be  a  distorted  vision  that  can  discover  the  "  quiet- 
ness and  confidence"  of  integrity  in  this  repulsive  composure.  Reading 
her  apparen!^  ^liaiplicity  of  assurance  under  tiie  original  accusation,  by  the 
light  of  her  after-bearing,  is  it  a  harsh  or  unjustifiable  inference  that  the 
cheek  which  knew  not  how  to  bum  under  the  utmost  agony  of  shame 
that  ever  bowed  a  woman  to  the  earth,  was  able  to  retain  its  colour  under 
the  pressure  of  a  more  dubious  and  far  less  infamous  charge  t  Innocence 
is  not  birth-strangled ;  she  does  not  meet  the  sudden  element  of  suspicion 
without  a  cry  of  pain*  Total  insensibility  is  a  very  precarious  evidence 
of  vitality ;  such  unimpressible  callousness,  such  rigid  effirontery,  look 
too  much  likaUhe  studied  attitude  of  premeditated  disguise,  or  the  death- 
trance  of  moral  sensibility. 

There  is  a  terrible  danger,  to  the  young  female  sex  espedally,  in  eon- 
founding  discrepancies 'and  misinterpreting  distinctions  in  such  a  matter* 
At  an  age  when  impulse  is  generally  so  much  stronger  than  prhu^e, 
when  appearance  is  so  readily  assumed  to  be  reality,  whcoe  ibe  spfinf^ 
of  action  are  so  little  sought  for,  and  so  seldom  found; — a  double  guard 
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«hould  be  set  upon  those  inscrutable  yearnings  which,  never  content  with 
their  immediate  existence,  are  even  unconsciously  for  ever  seeking  rest ; 
and  which,  in  their  unsatisfied  wanderings,  will  twine  themselves  too 
often  round  hopes  that  are  no  anchors  for  the  soul,  or  return  into  the 
house  whence  they  come,  to  find  an  empty  and  unfriended  home,  where 
no  good  angels  will  come  in  and  dwell. 

But  let  such  remember,  that  it  is  in  their  own  hands  after  all  that 
the  jewel  of  their  destmy  lies.  No  outer  influences,  no  earlv  training, 
no  watchful  counsel,  no  tender  sympathy,  can  cope  with  the  determin^ 
sophistry  which  passively  ignores  the  one  great  end  of  being.  A  deep 
and  eternal  consciousness  of  life's  supreme  realities,  is  %he  only  safeguard 
on  earth's  enchanted  ground.  Individual  temptations  can  only  be  parried 
by  intrinsic  strength,  sought  and  obtained  in  Him  who  has  so  honoured 
human  weakness  as  to  accord  to  it  the  perfecting  of  his  own  exceeding 
power.  If  they  slight  their  triie  mission,  and  evade  their  silmt  respon* 
sibilities,  and  press  with  a  mournful  daring  into  tracks  where  their  feeble- 
ness will  not  stand  ;  if  they  measure  life  by  its  pleasures,  and  degrade  the 
eternal  standard  of  duty  to  the  level  of  their  weak  and  lawless  will,  they 
will  find  that  there  is  no  abiding  happiness  where  self  is  wholly  undenied. 
Life  is  perhaps  thorny  at  the  best ;  but  Christians,  and  Christian  women 
especially,  will  walk  the  safer  in  those  silent  paths  where  they  cannot 
count  it  all  joy.  The  world  is  ever  loud  and  busy ;  its  outer  courts  are 
filled  with  strangers^  who  pass  and  traffic  to  and  fro.  Even  within  its 
sacred  home  enclosures,  where  the  hum  is  not  so  loud,  will  oome  at  times 
the  tinkle  of  the  money-changers,  and  the  flutter  of  the  caged  doves. 
But  surely  in  the  hearts  of  its  women,  there  should  be  a  sanctuary  where 
the  tumult  is  hushed  to  an  echo,  and  holy  thoughts  may  rise  like  incense 
beyond  the  listening  heaven  and  the  soft  summer  stars. 

Young  girls,  accept  your  mission  with  meek  faith  and  courage^  for  a 
dark  and  sorrowful  stun  has  fallen  on  your  order.  Brighten  your 
maiden  armour,  uplift  your  bruised  lilies,  guard  th^  white  shield  of 
innocence  with  the  clasped  hands  of  prayer.  And  for  your  wandering 
sister,  may  some  kind  angel  lead  her  to  the  feet  of  Him  who  'ean  still 
the  enemy  and  the  avenger,  from  whose  absolving  lips  thedivtM^MMltitt- 
tal  fell  of  old,  "  Go,  and  sin  no  more." 


LITERARY  NOTICE. 

Two  Leeturu  on  Some  Changet  in  SeoHUh  Lift  and  Habits.  B^r  K.  B.  Rambat, 
M.A.    Edinburgh:  Edmonston  and  Douglaa. 

We  have  omitted  from  our  statement  of  the  title  of  this  publicationy  the 
appendix  affixed  by  the  anther  to  his  name,  that  of  '^  Dean  qf  Edinburgh:* 
We  rather  thonsht  that  there  was  an  Established  Church  in  Scotland,  and  that 
a  Presbyterian  Uharch ; — that  Episcopacy-^even  the  modified  form  of  which 
Scottish  churchmen  would  not  tolerate,  had  been  abolished ;  that  onr  High 
Church  brethren  were  no  more  than  Dissenteis^as  they  are^^and  we  are  not 
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more  prepared  for  the  Rev.  E.  'R,  tUm8ay,-~highly  respectable  and  oseful 
clergyman  as  he  is,  among  his  own  communion, — taking  the  title  of  Deon 
of  Edinburgh^  than  we  are  to  allow  that  the  respected  Dr  Terrot,  the  pastor 
of  a  congregation  of  Episcopalians,  meeting  in  St  Paul's,  York  Place,  has  a 
right  to  assume  the  title  of  Bishop  of  EdMurgh.  The  Scottish  M^Ao/wmay 
assume  the  title  if  they  please ;  they  may  wear  if  they  choose  the  short  hat, 
apron,  and  even  wig ;  but  it  is  after  all,  only  what  Thomas  Carlyle  would 
call  a  9ham  and  a  delusion.  Recent  appointmentB  fo.  the  Episoopid.  Belich, 
are  not  such  m  to  encourage  the  entertainment  of  these  pretenceB,7Hind~^ 
as  Bishop  Terrot  is  believed  to  be  a  man  of  prudence,  we  would  advise  him 
to  call  the  '^  Rev.  E.  B.  Ramsay,'*  &c.,  to  some  measure  of  order.  Peihaps 
the  Rev.  gentleman's  publishers  have  af&xed  this  handle  to  his  name— and 
bearing  it,  he  was  no  doubt,  a  very  welcome  visitor  at  the  reunbng  at  Ulb- 
ster  Hall,  where  tea  and  literature  were  dispensed  during  the  last  and  the 
preceding  winter  to  a  select  few  of  our  townsfolk — the  dUB  m:  atteHdaocs 
including  a  stray  Lord  of  Session  or  two,  a  Free  Kirk  xeverend.  Qarpnet,  a 
swarm  of  minor  celebrities,  and  such  other  lions  as  xsould  ^e  uaqghtr .  We 
are  bound  to  say  that  Mr  Ramsav  lias  produced  a  very  pas^ble  lecture  on 
the  subject  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  notice. .  It  wants  the  graphic  force 
and  naStvete  of  Lord  Cockbum^s  *^  Memorials^  and  is  rather  a  weak  water- 
colour  sketch,  than  an  embodiment  of  the  times  and  manners  tireated  of;  stHl 
it  is  pervaded  by  a  genial  spirit, — contains  some  iatetfesting  aneodotetf,  and 
is  fitted  to  amuse  a  passing  nour. 
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Presentation. — We  imdentand  that 
the  Duke  of  Roxburgh  has  presented 
the  Rev.  James  Farquharson,  assistant 
minister  of  St  Luke's  Church,  Edin- 
burgh, to  the  vacant  church  and  parish 
of  Ifelkirk.  J 

PreMiifaftoa.-* William  Baird,  Esq., 
of  EUe^  the  patron,  hkn  conferred  the 
presentation  ^  the  Church  of  Anstru- 
ther  Easter,  vpm  the  I^ev.  John 
Webfllef  of  tif^<(;bmreh  of  Stiiehen. 

OrdincUion,^On  Tuesday,  30th  ult, 
the  Presbytery  of  Stirling  met  at  Haggs, 
and  ordained  the  Rev.  John  Anderson 
to  the  pastoral  superintendenee  of  the 
Church  there. 

St  And/reu?$  CAttroA.— -The  Presbytery 


of  Edinburgh  met  on  the  28d  ourrent, 
in  St  Andrew's  Church,  to  moderate  in 
a  call  to  the  Rev.  John  Stuart,  Stiriiiig, 
as  one  of  the  ministers  of  this  chiu^ 
and  parish.  The  Rev.  Dr  Mnir 
preached  on  the  oecasioo,  and  the  call 
was  signed  by  nearly  all  the  memben 
'  of  the  congregation  who  were  present, 
no  objections  being  offered. 

New  Church  at  Alloa, — ^The  laying 
of  the  foundation  stone  of  this  IM# 
church,  took  pUoe  on  Tueeday  the  SOth 
ultimo.  Mr  Baird  performed  the 
ceremony  in  due  masonie  form,  after 
which  the  Rev.  Dr  Graham,  offered  a 
most  impressive  prayer. 
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THE  CHERUBIM  EXHUMED,  OR  EXCAVATIONS  IN 
THE  TEMPLE. 

rV.  In  the  last  number  of  this  Journal  we  traced  the  chief  detaHa 
of  these  mysterious  symbols,  and  marked  their  relations,  their  offices, 
and  constitution.  Our  object,  in  the  present  number,  will  be  to 
view  them  <xs  a  whole ;  and  to  obserre,  in  special,  the  genercd  pur- 
poses which  they  serve,  and  facts  or  truths  which  they  symbolize. 
In  the  immediately  preceding  section  we  have  surveyed  them 
rather  from  Ezekiel's  standpoint ;  while  in  the  present  we  purpose 
to  begin  from  John's.  The  former  viewed  them  in  analysis ;  the 
present  will  regard  them  rather  as  a  synthesis.  In  the  previous 
section  we  have  sought  the  interpretation  of  their  several  members-^ 
their  constituent  parts;  while  in  the  present  our  object  will  be  to  ascer- 
tain what  this  entire  representation  or  symbol  considered  as  a 
whole,  from  the  throne  downwards  to  the  base  of  then:  operations, 
symbolizes. 

What  then  is  the  question  ?  What  are  the  facts  to  be  explained  t 
The  mystery  to  be  solved?  They  are  these — God,  His  throne  and 
firmament — ^all  joined  in  some  sense  with  these  creatures.  His  will 
is  done  by  them  as  His  agents  and  ministers,  both  for  good  and  evil, 
or  rather,  reward  and  punishment.  He  comes  by  them,  or  rather — 
for  coming  where  ascribed  to  God  is  but  a  figure — tbey  come  for 
Him,  in  His  name,  and  at  His  pleasure,  as  ambassadors  for  their 
King.  They  are  his  representatives;  the  agents  and  ministers  of 
his  will,  so  much  so  that  He  not  unfrequently  challenges  for  himself 
what  they  have  done,  and  done  from  motives  peculiar  to  themselves, 
Is.  z,  5-1 9,  &c.  '*  Shall  evil  be  in  a  city  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it  t" 
Such  then  are  the  facts  in  general ;  and  now,  what  is  the  solution  ? 
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This  glorioas  representation — ^from  the  throne  downwards  to  the 
base  of  the  creatures  as  in  John,  or  from  the  creatures  upwards  to 
the  throne  as  in  Ezekiel — ^is  symbolical,  first,  of  God's  general  provi- 
dence ;  and  specially  of  that  as  now  administered  by  the  Mediator 
throng  second  causes,  Eph.  i.  19-22,  Matth.  xxviii.  18.     And  here, 
it  delights  to  add,  we  have  at  last  found  one  point  which  the  best  of 
the  older  interpreters  upon  this  subject,  viz.,  Pradus,  Junius,  and 
Polanus,  are  at  one  with  the  present  attempt.     But  still  this  agree- 
ment extends  no  further  than  the  general  proposition  ;  for  no  sooner 
do  they  descend  to  particulars  than  they  are  at  variance  with  them- 
selves.    Thus,  for  example,  Pradus — who  is  decidedly  the  best  of 
the  older  interpreters  upon  this  subject — ^has  no  sooner  made  the 
general  announcement  that  they  are  indicative  of  the  general  and 
special  providence  of  God,  than  he  represents  the  whole  as  God's 
triumphal  march  from  Egypt  at  the  head  of  his  people — which  has 
no  other  foundation  as  an  explanation  than  his  own  imagination ; 
while  Pradus,  Polanus,  and  Junius,  when  they  come  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  four  creatures,  make  them,  the  first  representative  of 
the  "  four  monarchies,  Assyria,  Persia,  Greece,  and  Home,"  or  of 
"  the  four  gospels,"  the  two  latter,  "  angels,"  all  of  which  have  been 
already  disproved.    They  are  then  significant  of  God's  general  pro- 
vidence, and  specially  of  that  as  it  is  now  administered  by  the 
Mediator  and  through  second  causes.     The  facts  of  the  case  make 
good  all  this ;  for  it  is  He  who  occupies  the  throne  in  human  form, 
and  is  compassed  with  the  glory  of  the  God  of  Isi*ael.     These  crea- 
tures are  all  beneath  and  subject  to  His  throne.     Their  offices  also 
are  all  discharged  in  harmony  with  His  will  and  in  obedience  to  His 
command.    Their  constitution,  therefore,  their  position,  and  their 
offices,  all  assure  ns  that  they  are  the  instruments  or  agents  of  His 
general  providence. 

But,  secondly,  not  only  does  this  entire  representation  symbolize 
the  general^  but  also  the  special  providence  of  Grod  as  that  also  is 
now  conducted  by  the  Mediator  through  the  same  causes.  For  it 
is  evident  that  their  appearance  on  this  occasion,  Ezek.  i.-xi.,  as  well 
as  in  Is.  vi.,  Ps.  xviii.  6-10  ;  Rev.  iv.-xix.,  had  a  special  reference, 
and  was  connected  with  a  special  mission.  That  His  coming  on  this 
occasion,  Ezek.  i.-xi.,  was  "  to  destroy  the  city,"  we  are  expressly 
told,  Ezek.  xliii.,  3-3  ;  whereas  His  coming,  recorded  Ezek. 
xliii.  &c.,  was  evidently  to  restore  the  city  and  specially  the 
Temple.  His  first  coming  was  to  purge  and  purify;  His  second 
to  build  up  and  be  adored ;  and  both  towards  one  special  people. 
The  cherubim  by  which  he  came  on  the  first  occasion,  the  in- 
Btmments  of  his  vengeance,  the  ministers  of  his  will,  were  the 
Assyrians  or  Chaldeans ;  while  on  the  second,  the  cherubim  by  which 
He  came,  the  ministers  of  His  will,  the  agents  of  the  restoration, 
were  the  Medes  and  Persians  under  Cyrus,  Is  •  xliv.  28 ;  xlv.  1-13. 
But  why,  say  yoo,  did  the  cherubim,— on  these  several  occasions,  as 
Ezek.  i.-xi. ;  Bev.  iv.,  &c.,  and  designed  for  these  special  purposes, 
—assume  the  combined  form  of  man,  the  lion,  the  ox,  the  eagl^ 
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&c.  t  To  show,  doubtless,  that  in  subordination  to  and  combination 
with  those  respectiTO  peoples,  God  would,  in  the  execution  of  these 
purposes,  avaU  himself,  more  or  less,  of  the  combined  energy  of  all 
these  agents  on  these  several  occasions.  They  are  significant, 
therefore,  both  of  God's  general  and  special  providence  as  that  is  now 
conducted  by  the  Mediator  through  second  causes,  which  are  all 
creation. 

V.  We  have  thus  considered  the  leading  features  of  the  cherubim 
in  particular  and  general — in  analysis  and  synthesis ;  and  now  it 
only  remains  to  consider  a  few  collateral  questions,  which  we  have 
hitherto  reserved,  in  order  both  to  perfect  this  interpretation  and 
complete  our  argument. 

Are  these  creatures,  then,  the  »ame  as  seen  in  Eden,  the  Tabernacle, 
and  the  Temple ;  and  by  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  and  John  ?  This 
question,  it  is  to  be  admitted,  should  have  been  discussed  at  an 
earlier  and  preliminary  stage,  if,  in  every  respect,  a  strict  conformity 
to  logical  forms  were  to  be  complied  with ;  and  would  certainly  have 
been,  had  it  not  been  for  the  dread  of  introducing  confusion  and  de- 
bate into  a  subject  already  too  much  distracted  and  confused  before 
we  had  arrived  at  any  true  idea  of  the  facts  of  th^  case.  Hitherto, 
therefore,  as  may  have  been  observed,  we  have  taken  this  for  granted. 
But  now  that  the  facts  are  all  before  us,  we  enter,  as  will  be  admit* 
ted,  with  greater  fairness  upon  the  enquiry.  We  have  withdrawn 
it,  for  these  reasons,  from  the  foundation  of  our  super-structure  ;  but 
with  not  less  advantage,  as  seems  to  us,  to  be  placed  among  the  but- 
tresses which  both  adorn  and  support  it. 

Are  they  the  same  then  ?  Or  are  they  different  ?  As  may  have 
been  observed,  all  the  previous  parts  of  this  interpretation  go  upon 
the  supposition  that  they  are  the  same.  And  now,  what  evidence 
have  we  in  support  of  this  I  Wherein  do  they  agree  f  And  where- 
in do  they  differ?  And  which  prevail,  their  differences  or  their 
agreements?  In  Ezekiel  and  John,  where  they  are  most  fully  and 
minutely  described,  they  agree  in  number,  being  four  in  both  ;  they 
agree  also  in  being,  and  being  described  by  both,  as  '^  living  crea- 
tures," a  circumstance  which  of  course  Isaiah's  description  assumes ; 
they  agree  also  in  having  the  same  forms,  faces,  hands,  wings,  eyes, 
&e.,  or  at  least  in  having  various  combinations  of  the  same  parts ; 
they  agree  in  being  complex  and  compound  creatures ;  they  agree 
in  the  positions  which  they  occupy  with  respect  to  the  throne ;  Uiey 
agree  also  in  the  offices  which  they  perform  around  it  as  worshipping, 
ministering,  and  waiting  upon  the  throne.  And  now  wherein  do 
they  differ  ?  They  differ  first  in  name ;  but  only  in  Isaiah  vi.  and 
John.  In  neither  of  these  are  they  designated  cheimbim ;  in  Ezekiel 
they  are  ;  but  then,  it  is  evident,  that  in  John,  such  a  circumstance 
as  this  can  have  no  weight  at  all  against  the  above  substantial  and 
namfold  agreements,  and  more  especially  when  it  is  remembered 
that  in  other  respects  they  are  also  one  in  name ;  for  both  John  and 
and  Ezekiel  agree  in  designating  them  "  living  creatures,"  DTH  ID")K 
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— TttTtra^  ^a/a.  Nor  on  the  other  hand  can  Isaiah's  denominating 
them  Seraphim  or  ''  hurning  ones''  militate  against  the  unity  of  these 
representations ;  for  it  is  evident  that  he  descrihes  them  simply  from 
their  appearance,  and  in  this  also  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  are  one.  For 
if  with  the  former  they  are  "  burning  ones,"  the  latter  makes  their 
general  appearance  like  "  lamps"  and  "  burning  coals  of  fire,"  Ezek. 
i.  4,  13.  In  all  these  descriptions,  therefore,  they  are  one  in  sub- 
stance, and  even  in  name  and  denomination.  That,  therefore,  neither 
John  nor  Is.  vi.  designates  them  by  the  name  cherubim  cannot  be 
allowed  to  weigh  against  the  above  substantial  agreements ;  the  more 
especially  when  both  agree  with  Ezekiel  in  designating  them  by  other 
common  names,  the  one  Seraphim  or  ''  burning  ones,"  the  other 
''  living  creatures."  A  greater  and  more  substantial  difference,  however, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  facts  that  in  Isaiah  and  John  they  are  said  to 
have  each  six  wings,  while  in  Ezekiel  they  have  only^bur ;  and  that 
in  Is.  and  certain  other  places  where  they  are  mentioned,  as  1  Kings 
vi.,  and  even  in  Ex.  xxv,  and  xxxvii.,  many  of  their  parts  or  mem- 
bers are  altogether  omitted.  But  it  is  evident  that  no  argument  can 
be  drawn  from  such  omissions  against  their  easetUiai  unity ;  for,  on 
the  same  ground  it  might  as  well  be  argued  from  the  cherubim  of 
Ezekiel,  xli.  18-19,  which  have  only  two  faces,  against  the  cherubim 
of  the  first  ten  chapters  of  the  same  writer,  which  have  four.  Again, 
these  omissions  vary  from  the  absence  of  nearly  all  description  as  ia 
Eden,  to  the  absence  of  a  wing,  showing  that  the  difierences  were 
not  essential ;  and  that  the  omissions  were  made  rather  on  the  ground 
of  their  being  generally  understood  or  supposed  to  be  understood. 
On  no  other  ground  can  we  account  for  the  variations,  rather  than 
essential  difierences,  that  exist  among  them.  But  finally,  what  we 
hold  to  be  a  conclusive  answer  to  these  and  all  such  objections  drawn 
from  omissions  and  variations,  entire  or  partial,  or  even  from  real 
difierences,  as  in  the  case  of  the  wings,  &c.,  is  the  fact,  that  while 
God*s  cherubim  are  all  nature,  His  cherub  may  be  any  part  of  it ; 
that  while  His  cherubim  are  all  creatures,  they  may  for  the  time  be 
any  creature,  just  as  He  wills  it,  whether  they  have  wings  or  not ;  and 
that,  in  consequence,  the  absence  of  any  particular  members  or  parts, 
proper  to  the  general  description  and  types  of  the  cherubim  on  any 
particular  occasion,  as  in  Eden,  Isaiah,  Ezek.  xli.  18,  19,  is  no 
argument  against  their  still  being  God*s  cherub  or  cherubim  as  the 
case  and  service  require.  Thus,  for  example,  as  already  remarked, 
the  wind,  by  the  law  of  Hebrew  parallel  constructions,  must  be  God's 
cherub,  Ps.  xviii.  10,  where  the  wings  are  only  figures,  and  so  of  the 
clouds  and  wind,  Ps.  civ.  3.  And  in  the  fact  that  in  Ezekiel,  x.  14, 
'^  the  face  of  a  cherub"  is  substituted  in  the  identical  representation,  x. 
15,  20,  22,  for  "  the  face  of  an  ox,"  chap.  i.  10,  we  read  this  other,  that 
the  ox  or  any  other  creature  may  be  God's  cherub  on  any  special  occa- 
sion, and  that  the  term  cherub  is  predicable  of  any  or  all  God's  crea- 
tures, whether  they  have  wings  or  not.  In  this  fact  therefore  we  find  the 
key  which  opens  up,  ventilates,  and  dissipates  all  such  objections ;  for 
in  it  we  learn,  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  God's  cherubim  should 
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have  aU  those  parts  wbicb  are  proper  to  the  general  type ;  and  that, 
whenever  cherubim  are  mentioned,  we  are  not  entitled  to  demand 
that  all  these  parts  should  be  produced  or  pointed  out.  The  general 
law  upon  the  subject  is  this,  viz.,  that  OocPs  cherubim  in  general  possess 
all  these  attributes  or  powers^  hid  not  God's  cherub  or  cherubim  in  particu' 
lar^  at  least  rwt  necessarily.     Thej  are  therefore  the  same  in  all. 

Another  question  of  still  higher  interest  and  deeper  importance 
which  here  presents  itself,  is,  Whether  these  creatures,  as  such,  have 
any  relation  to  and  derive  any  benefit  from  Christ  the  Redeemer  of 
men  t     And  if  so,  what  ?     Of  course,  so  far  as  man  is  concerned, 
and  even  so  far  as  he  is  represented  in  them,-^this  is  a  settled 
question.     Our  question,  therefore,  does  not  refer  to  him,  but  to 
these  creatures  as  constituted  of  him  and  them.     Of  his  interest  in 
redemption,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  the  question  is,  whether 
they  with  Him  are  made  in  any  way  to  participate  in  the  benefits 
and  obligations  of  redemption  ?     And  if  so,  in  what  f     Our  appeal 
is  still  to  the  facts.     What  do  these  affirm  f    They  answer,  first  of 
all,  that  these  creatures,  so  constituted,  have  some  connection  with 
Him.     They  are,  for  example,  beneath  His  throne  and  do  His  plea- 
sure as  has  been  already  shown ;  for  it  is  He — the  God  man — 
Mediator,  that  occupies  the  throne,  Ezek.  i.  26-28 ;  a  fact  which 
identifies  this  entire  representation  with  the  facts  and  representations 
of  Ephes.  i.  10,  20-22;  Col.  i.  20;  Mat.  xxviii.  18;  &c.     Again, 
we  find  them  in  the  tabernacle  and  the  temple — the  holiest  of  all ; 
and  what  is  their  position  there  ?  and  what  their  ofiice  ?    They  are 
there  bending  their  heads  and  gazing — upon  what  f    The  propitiatory 
-or  mercy-seat,  and  Him  who  presides  upon  it.     '^  I  will  commune 
with  thee  from  ofi*  the  mercy ^seat,  and  from  between  the  cherubim  ?" 
"  Toward  the  mercy -seat  shall  the  faces  of  the  cherubim  be,"  and 
toward  one  another,  £xod.  xxv,  18-22  ;  xxxvii.  7-9.    Another  fact 
which  lies  in  our  present  line  of  proof  and  enquiry,  is  their  repeated 
praises.     What  is  the  burden  of  their  song  ?     What  do  they  praise 
Him  for  ?     What  are  the  contents  of  their  laudations  ?     It  is  here, 
if  anywhere,  that  we  shall  find  the  solution  of  the  present  question. 
And  here  it  is  not  to  be  denied  nor  glossed  over,  that  the  burden  of 
their  repeated  songs  is  God  Himself— the  Almighty — the  Creator  of 
the  ends  of  the  earth — the  holy,  and  just,  and  true — the  God  of 
Hosts,  rather  than  the  Redeemer^  Is.  vi. ;  Ezek.  iii.   12 ;  Rev.  iv« 
8-1 1 ;  V.  1 4 ;  xix.  4.    It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  marked 
difference  between  their  praises  in  general,  and  the  praises  of  the 
specially  redeemed,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  comparison  of  the  above 
with  the  following  passages : — Rev.  i.  5,  6 ;  vii.  9-12 ;  xix.  1-4. 
And  now,  the  only  other  passage  which  seems  to  confiict  with  these, 
and  represent  them  as  actually  praising  Him  for  redemption,  is  Rev. 
V.  7-10;  where  it  seems  undeniable  that  they  praise  the  Lamb  for 
redemption  by  His  blood.    These,  then,  are  all  the  facts  bearing  upon 
thi^  point.     And  now,  what  is  the  conclusion?     On  the  one  hand, 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  Ote  creatures  join  in  the  Song,  "  Thou  hast 
redeemed  us  by  Thy  blood,"  Rev.  v.  7-10 ;  and  are  immediately 
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subjected  to  the  Redeemer's  throne,  or  gathered  op  into  Hb  Head* 
ship,  £ph.  i.  19-22 ;  Ezek.  i.  26-28 ;  while  on  the  other,  it  is  not 
less  nnqaestionable,  that  thej  do  not  praise  Him  as  man  {miises  Him, 
and  that  their  praises  are  of  a  more  general  and  less  specific  nature 
than  man*s.     Our  conclosion  therefore  is,  that  thej,  viz.,  all  other 
creatures  as  well  as  man,  and  not  less  than  man,  enjoy  certain  bene- 
fits from  Christ  as  the  Redeemer ;  and  that  these  are  not  less  owing 
to  the  blood  of  Christ,  than  is  man's  redemption,  strictly  taken ;  so 
that  they — viz.  all  creation,  not  less  than  he^  both  can  or  art  en- 
titled, and  ought  to  sing  "  Thou  hast  redeemed  us  by  Thy  blood." 
We  do  not  say,  that  they  are,  in  every  respect,  saved  as  man  is 
saved  ;  but  we  do  say,  that  they  are  saved  in  their  degree  and  afler 
their  kind — and  saved  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  not  less  than  he. 
Their*s  is  a  redemption  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  not  less  than  man's  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  our  creatures,  as  above  interpreted  to  consist 
of  both  man  and  all  inferior  creatures,  are  both  deriving  benefits 
from  Him,  and  are  subject  to  Him.     But  what  beneGts  ?     How  can 
all  creation  besides  man  be  said  to  be  saved  by  the  blood  of  Christ  T 
In  the  same  %cay,  we  answer,  as  they  fell  with  Him.     They  are  saved 
by  the  blood  of  Christ,  out  of  that  estate  into  which  by  man's  sin 
they  fell,  as  man  is  saved  out  of  that  estate  into  which  he  felL    We 
are  quite  aware,  that  Geologists  deny  that  inferior  creatures  die  or 
suffer  punishment  in  consequence  of  man's  sin.     But  here  it  is  estab- 
lished, and  that  by  fact,  that  they  are  in  some  sense  or  other  saved 
by  man's  Redeemer.     We  have  in  this  fact,  therefore,  the  very 
strongest  presumption,  that  they  roust  also  have  suffered  and  fallen 
with  man.     To  the  facts  then,  as  being  best  able  to  solve  both  ques- 
tions, viz.,  how  and  whether  they  fell  and  suffered  with  man ;  and 
consequently,  how  they  rise  and  are  redeemed  with  Him.     And  what 
are  the  facts  ?    They  are  these.     As  has  been  shown,  these  creatures 
are  all  m  man — incorporated  with  him.     It  has  been  shown,  more- 
over, in  what  sense  they  are  all  m  him,  viz.,  that  of  subjection  and  do- 
minion.    And  now,  we  add,  that  this  they  u^ere  originally  and  before 
the  fall ;  for  <'  God  created  man  with  dominion  over  the  creatures ;" 
so  that,  had  he  kept  his  first  estate,  they  too,  doubtless,  as  the  subjects 
of  his  dominion,  would  have  shared  a  far  happier  and  less  painfully 
laborious  condition.     But  no  sooner  did  he  sin,  than  he  dragged 
along  with  him  that  whole  creation  into  a  state  of  misery,  and  pain, 
and  death  ;*  so  that,  with  himself,  and  not  less  than  he — this  whole 
creation  groans  and  longs  most  earnestly  for  the  fuller  and  the  fullest 
manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God.     Because,  the  more  fully  that 
manifestation  is  now  developed,  the  more  man  now  enters  into  the 
character  of  the  sons  of  God,  the  more  they  are  made  to  share  with 
him  the  blessings  of  an  ameliorated  condition,  and  a  kindlier  treatment 
"The  merciful  man  is  merciful  even  to  his  beast."     They  share 
the  benefits  even  now,  though  only  partially,  of  an  ameliorated  eon* 
dition  as  the  result  of  the  gospel  and  death  of  Christ.     "  Our  humane 
societies,"  which  owe  their  origin  to  it,  show  that  even  these  are  not 
*  Who  can  doubt  it  who  looks  upon  their  safieriogs  in  the  world,  iiitjiood,  ^c. 
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below  ka  care.  And  every  bigber  adyancemeDt  and  fuller  manifes- 
tation that  is  now  made  of  God's  sons,  will  bring  still  farther  acces- 
sions of  amelioration  to  tbeir  condition.*  And  therefore  it  is,  that 
this  whole  creation — ^the  cherubim, — ^is  represented  as  groaning  to- 
gether with  man  for  snch  higher  manifestations  and  ameliorations. 
They  sank  with  him,  and  were  subjected  to  vanity — ^not  willingly, 
when  man  with  whose  lot  theirs  was  bound  up  sank  into  cor- 
ruption, and  guilt,  and  misery.  And  now  that  he  is  raised — and  as 
he  rises,  through  another  head — they  rise  with  Him  into  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  happier,  more  kindly,  and  tolerable  condition.  They  share 
the  benefit,  Uierefore,  after  thar  kind,  and  in  this  degree.  They 
share  also  the  obligation.  They  praise^  and  terve^  and  "  groans"  or 
long  therefore,  not  less  than  man ;  and  all  because  Christ  died,  and 
rose,  and  lives.  Such,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  substance  of  Scripture 
fact  upon  this  point  in  generaL  Tliey  were  originally  constituted  in 
man,  their  head  and  lord ;  and  with  him  saok  ioto  misery,  and 
pain,  and  toil.  And  now  that  he  is  being  raised  through  another 
head,  they  rise  with  him  in  their  degree  and  after  their  kind ;  and 
that  as  equally  a  fruit  of  the  Saviour's  death,  Ephes.  i.  10  ;  Col.  i. 
20 ;  Rom.  viii.  19-22.  They  were  lost  to  God  in  Adam  their  first 
head  and  king,  Matth.  iv.  8 ;  John  xiv.  80 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  4 :  they 
are  being  restored  in  Christ  their  second  head,  Eph.  i.  10 ;  CoL  i. 
20.     They  are  partakers,  therefore,  of  Christ's  redemption. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  discussion  of  this  point  in  particular ;  and 
now  it  will  tend  as  well  to  the  confirmation  and  establishment  of 
these  things,  as  to  the  better  ordering  and  methodizing  of  them,  if 
we  consider  briefly — 

1.  The  Creation-State  of  this  world,  or  of  the  "  creature.'' 

2.  Their  State  or  Condition  consequent  upon  sin,  or  immediately 
after  sin. 

3.  The  State  of  the  "creature"  under  Christ;  or  the  nature  of 
Christ's  dispensation  over  it,  dec     And, 

4.  Its  final  state. 

Our  object  in  this  place,  be  it  observed,  is  to  evolve  what  Scrip- 
ture says  upon  these  points  with  reference  exclusively  to  other  crea- 
tures than  man. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  creation-state  of  this  world,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  all  things,  or  rather  all  creatures,  were  subordinated  to 
man,  and  that  he  was  made  with  dominion  over  the  creatures ;  that 
in  this  condition,  they  were  not  employed  in  any  service  at  variance 
with  the  divine  will ;  while  they  themselves  were  the  subjects  of  a 
gentle  and  generous  rule.  The  last  two  of  these  positions  rest  and 
ftre  well  founded  on  the  character  and  condition  of  man,  as  he  came 
from  his  Creator's  hand.  The  first  is  expressly  stated,  Gen.  i.  26-28 ; 
Ps.  viii. ;  &c.  In  this  creation-state,  therefore,  the  creature  was  sub- 
ordinated to  man— and  man  immediately  to  G<>d.    By  commanding 

*  We  define,  therefore,  the  result  of  roan's  sin  or  fall  upon  the  creature  to  be 
*  eondiiion  or  state  of  at  least  sufiering  and  misery,  toil,  hunger,  &c. ;  and  it 
>^Q|Q9  to  us,  of  certain  deaths  or  death  in  tnch  circumstances. 
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Inao,  accordingly,  the  ruler  of  this  inferior  creation,  who  ordered 
them  according  to  his  wUl,  it  is  evident  that  Gk>d  also  commanded 
them.  So  long,  therefore,  as  he  maintained  his  allegiance  to  his 
Grod,  we  have  thus  the  surest  guarantee,  both  for  the  world's  fidelity 
and  devotion  to  God,  and  for  Uie  gentleness  and  kindliness  of  man's 
dominion  over  the  creatures^  All  this,  both  God's  law  and  man's 
then  perfect  obedience  perfectly  secured.  Man  thus  ordered  the 
creature ;  and  God,  by  ordering  man,  ordered  both.  The  world 
thus  under  its  first  head  or  prince  was  exclusively  the  Lord's — at  his 
bidding  and  at  his  service ;  at  least  so  long  as  man  maintained  his 
allegience  unbroken.  God  then,  in  His  most  general  and  absolute 
character  as  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe,  held  immediate 
intercourse  through  its  head  with  this  dominion,  Gren.  iiL  8.  So  long, 
therefore,  as  man  was  at  God*B  devotion^  these  two  things  were  per^ 
fectly  secured,  viz.,  the  faithfulness  or  constancy  of  the  world  in  its 
allegiance  to  God  and  devotion  to  his  service,  and  the  gentleness  and 
generousness  of  man's  dominion  over  the  creatures.  The  Prince 
carries  His  dominion  with  Him.  Such,  in  general,  was  the  creation* 
state  of  this  lower  world. 

But,  secondly,  having  fallen,  and  &iled  in  his  allegiance— 4he 
question  arises^  did  he  carry  his  dominion  with  him  into  &e  rebellion 
and  its  consequences  T  Or  did  it  continue  independently,  and  de- 
spite of  him,  iaithful  in  its  allegiance  to  God  ?  Geologists,  because 
of  some  of  the  consequences  which  the  a£5rmation  of  the  former 
would  imply,  are  fain — ^though  not  expressly,  and  though  not  so 
positively  as  it  is  here  toordedj  yet  in  effect — to  affirm  the  latter  of 
these  alternatives ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  defining  the  eenee  in  which 
we  take  it,  it  is  our  purpose  to  affirm  the  former.  Accordingly,  it 
is  here  affirmed,  that  the  state  of  this  world  after  sin  was  one  of 
total  separation  and  estrangement  from  God,  and  consequently  one 
of  suffering  or  punishment ;  that  God,  in  His  most  general  and  ab- 
solute character  as  Creator  and  Governor  of  aU ^things,  could  have 
had  ho  further  communication  with  it ;  and  that,  but  for  Christ,  it 
had  immediately  been  resolved  into  a  reign  of  justice,  as  is  that  which 
is  now  established  over  fallen  angels.  So  much  for  our  affirmation 
in  the  general ;  it  will  meet  with  still  further  limitations  as  we  ad- 
vance.   And  now  for  the  reasons-^ 

Firaty  As  to  its  being  involved  in  the  revolt  and  punishment,— this 
is  rendered,  at  least,  highly  probable,  by  the  facts  that  a  king  usually 
carries  his  dominion  with  him,  and  that  this  is  one  of  the  chief  ways 
in  which  he  may  be  punished,  and  made  himself  to  suffer;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  absolutely  certain,  that  if  his  connection  with  it 
were  continued  after  the  fall,  he  could  not  become  a  depraved  and 
cruel  despot — as  we  find  he  actually  did  become— ^without  his  sub- 
jects being  made  to  reap  the  bitter  fruits  of  such  a  change.  Defined 
from  this  point,  therefore,  and  granted  this  supposition-— which  cannot 
be  denied — the  state  of  the  world  or  other  creatures  after  the  fidl 
&nd  Under  man,  tvas  one  of  a  dqn-aved  and  cruel  despotism. 

But  secondly,  what  confirms  both  this  supposition  and  definitio&f 
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ia  the  fiict,  that  Scripture  variouslj  describes  the  state  of  the  worid 
in  both  these  respects,  and  shows  expressly  that  it  was  involved  both 
in  the  revolt  and  punishment.  Thus,  for  example,  as  to  the  first  of 
these  points, — nothing  can  be  plainer  than  such  descriptions  as  that 
there  is  an  irreconciliable  antagonism  between  the  world  in  itself^ 
or  as  it  now  is,  and  God.  Their  services  cannot  be  united  in  the 
same  person,  Matth.  vi.  24  ;  nor  their  love  in  the  same  heart,  1  John 
iL  15k  He  who  would  become  the  friend  of  one  of  them,  must  ne- 
cessarily become  the  enemy  of  the  other,  James  iv*  4.  The  same 
thing  is  most  indisputably,  and  not  less  distinctly,  set  forth  in  such 
descriptions  as  evince  that  the  world  has  gone  under  another  prince, 
and  bows  submission  to  another  God.  Thus :  *^  Now  is  the  judg- 
ment of  this  world ;  now  is  the  prince  of  this  world  cast  out."  ^^  The 
prince  of  this  world  cometh  and  hath  nothing  in  me.''  "  The  God 
of  this  world  hath  blinded  the  minds  of  them  tliat  believe  not ;"  and 
Satan  himself^  does  he  not  assume  the  prerogative  of  a  God,  when 
addressing  the  Son  of  God  he  says — pointing  to  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  and  the  glory  of  them — '<  all  these  will  I  give  thee,  if  only 
thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me  ?"  The  world,  therefore,  it  is 
evident,  has  been  involved  in  the  revolt,  estrangement,  or  separation. 
The  same  thing  is  engraven  as  on  the  rock  for  ever  upon  the  tablet 
of  experience.  Man's  dominion  over  the  creatures  has — subject  to 
the  changes  which  the  fall  superinduced  upon  them — been  retained 
over  them.  He  acquires  them  as  his  property.  He  uses  them  in 
his  service.  And  if,  of  course,  his  service  is  all  devoted  to  the  world 
and  sin  and  Satan,  they  also  as  well  as  his  other  possessions,  are  all 
appropriated  to  the  same  service,  and  alienated  from  that  of  God. 
Hence  it  is,  also,  that  he  often  meets  his  punishment  in  their  destruc- 
tion and  removal. 

And  now  as  to  the  punishment.  What  could  be  more  direct  and 
positive  than  such  narrations  as  Gfen.  iii.  17,  18,  and  19?  There 
the  ground  is  actually  cursed  for  man's  sake.  Thorns  and  thistles,  in- 
stead of  grain  and  other  fruits,  were  thenceforth  to  be  its  only  sponta- 
neous growths.  If  ever  again  he  was  to  be  served  by  these — they 
were  to  be  grown  in  the  soil  of  his  own  endurance,  and  nourished  by 
the  moisture  of  his  own  sweat.  But  still  in  all  this,  it  might  be  here 
objected,  there  is  nothing  said  of  other  creatures  besides  man,  but 
only  inanimate  nature.  Well,  but  it  is  implied,  we  answer ;  inas- 
much as  this  curse  could  not  take  effect  without  their  being  made  to 
suffer  from  it  as  well  as  man.  But  further,  the  same  thing  is  set 
before  us  in  all  such  facts  or  representations  of  Scripture  as  show 
that  they,  not  less  than  he,  were  involved  with  him  and  on  his  ac- 
count, in  such  calamities  as  the  deluge,  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  the 
destruction  of  Sodom,  the  Canaanites,  &c.,  Gkn.  vii.  21-23* 
Nor  only  are  we  left  to  "good  and  necessary  consequence''  in 
this  matter;  the  fact  is  expressly  writUny  Rom.  viii.  19-22.  The 
state  of  "  the  creature,"  "  the  creature  itself,"  "  the  whole  creation," 
is  there  said  to  be  one  of  earnest  expectation  of  a  better  state,  of 
sulffectioH  to  vanUy^  of  bondage  to  corruption,  and  of  grievous  bur- 
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den  and  oppression  or  labour  so  as  to  excite  a  longing  and  groaning 
earnestness  for  deliverance  and  liberty.  The  same  thing,  in  both 
its  aspects,  may  be  read  everj  day  by  any  one  on  the  page  of  expe- 
rience. There  we  find«  by  simply  opening  our  eyes,  that  man  has 
carried  his  dominion  with  him  and  appropriated  to  himself  the  ser- 
vices of  the  creatures.  In  the  case  of  the  wicked  always,  and  even 
of  the  godly  sometimes,  we  find  the  creatures  used  in  services  and 
expeditions  which  are  contrary  to  God's  law  and  involved  in  the 
greatest  miseries.  But  whether  employed  for  or  against  God,  they  are 
always,  even  as  they  are  to  be  seen  upon  our  streets,  more  or  less 
involved  in  the  grinding  labour  and  sufferings  of  man's  estate. 

Defined,  therefore,  from  these  descriptions  or  facts,  both  of  Scrip- 
ture and  experience,  the  state  of  this  whole  creation,  besides  man, 
is,  at  least,  one  of  grinding  and  oppressive  bondage  and  suffering — if 
not  of  death — as  well  as  of  estrangment  and  separation  from  God. 

But  thirdly,  that  this  world — that  all  things  have,  now  or  since  the 
fall,  been  separated  and  estranged  or  alienated  from  God — usurped 
by  another  prince — and  taken  allegiance  to  another  prince,  and  done 
homage  to  another  God  ; — that  the  fall  inferred  the  loss  of  this  pro- 
vince to  God  entirely,  so  that  he  could  have  had  no  more  dealings  with 
it  immediately,  except  as  a  reign  of  justice,  is  most  distinctly  brought 
before  us  in  the  Saviour's  Commission,  as  mediatorial  King  and  Go* 
▼ernor  of  all  things ;  for  hear  its  terms.  In  the  very  first  germ  or 
purpose  of  it  that  we  find  revealed,  it  runs  thus :  *'  That  in  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  fulness  of  the  times  he  should  gather  together  m  om 
or  re-collect  into  one  head,  all  things  in  Christ,  both  which  are  in 
heaven  and  which  are  on  earth."  To  re-collect,  therefore,  or  gather 
up  all  things  into  himself — to  reconcile  them  all  again  to  God — to 
bring  them  back  or  certain  of  them  to  God  immediately  under  ano- 
ther head,  is  one  certain  part  of  this  commission,  Ephes.  i.  10 ;  Col. 
i.  20.  They  must,  therefore,  so  far  as  God  is  concemed»  have  been 
scattered,  lost,  and  alienated  under  their  former  head.  Again,  at 
1  Cor.  XV.  24-28,  we  find  this  same  Commission  running  in  these 
terms,  that  he  *'  put  down  all  rule  and  all  authority  and  power ;" 
that  he  "  put  all  his  enemies,  of  whom  the  last  to  be  destroyed  is 
death,  under  his  feet;"  that  he  subdue  **all  things  under  him ;  and 
that  on  all  this  being  accomplished,  he  restore  the  kingdom  imme* 
diately  to  God  in  his  most  general  character,  that ''  God  may  be  all 
in  all."  All  things,  therefore — this  whole  province — ^mnst  have  been 
in  a  state  of  revolt  and  estrangment  from  God,  and  consequent  pun- 
bhment 

Defined,  therefore,  firom  all  these  facts  together,  it  is  evident  that 
we  cannot  define  the  true  condition  of  this  whole  creation  besides 
man  since  the  fall  better,  than  just  by  using  the  apostle's  descrip- 
tion, Rom.  viii.  19-22,  viz.,  that  it  is  one  of  subjection  to  vanity,  of 
bondage  to  corruption,  of  grievous  burden  and  bondage,  if  not  of 
death,  so  as  to  excite  an  earnest  and  groaning  expectation  of  deli- 
verance and  liberty ;  a  fact  which  tends  greatly  to  confirm  our  pre- 
sent condosion  as  well  as  this  other,  which  has  been  dispnted,  vis., 
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that  the  apostle  is  in  ibis  place  reasoning  of  the  same  '*  all  nature" 
as  this  present  discussion. 

But  still  there  are  some  exceptions  taken  to  certain  premises  in 
the  above  reasoning ;  for  example,  it  has  been  objected  that  the  terms, 
"  all  things  in  heaven  and  in  earth,"  Ephes.  i.  10 ;  Col.  i.  20 — **  the 
whole  creation" — "creature,"  &c.,  Rom.  viii.  19-22  ;  which  Christ's 
Commission  embraces,  are  by  many  respectable  interpreters  restricted 
to  men,  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  to  the  church  on  earth  and  the  church 
in  heaven,  &c. ;  and  we  know  that  there  are  some  highly  respectable 
names  on  this  side  of  the  question  or  interpretation.     But  still,  and 
notwithstanding  this,  it  will  serve  as  no  small  counterpoise  to  be  able 
to  array  against  them  such  names  as  Davenant  on  the  Colossians, 
Bengel,  Eadie,  Obhausen,  &c.     But  waiving  this  altogether,  we  con- 
tend that  the  gathei-ing  into  one  head,  Eph.  i.  10 — the  reconciling 
of  all  things  unto  himself,  Col.  i.  20 — have  far  wider  signification 
than  Dr  Hodge  in  his  new  work  on  the  Ephesians  would  seem  to 
give  them ;  for,  first  of  all,  this  is  expressly  taught  in  such  places  as  1 
Cor.  XV.  24-28 ;  Heb.  ii.  8,  9 ;  and,  secondly,  Christ's  mission  and 
commission  bear  other  and  wider  aims  than  the  reconciliation  of -men 
to  God.     Thus,  for  example,  we  are  taught,  Eph.  ii.  14,  15,  that  his 
object  was  as  well  to  reconcile  men  to  one  another  as  unto  God  ; — 
to  re-collect  them  and  make  them  one  among  themselves  as  well  as 
to  make  them  one  with  God.     Beconciliation,  therefore,  or  gathering 
up  into  one  head  in  Christ,  is  not  to  be  restricted  simply  to  the  re- 
conciliation of  man  with  God.     It  has  other  and  wider  purposes. 
But,  thirdly,  it  must  be  evident  to  any  one  who  carefully  reads  the 
immediately  succeeding  contexts,  Eph.  i.  10,  and  Col.  i.  20,  that 
the  all  things  in  heaven  and  in  earth  extend  far  more  widely  than 
redeemed  men  alone ;  for  it  is  evident  in  both  these  contexts — Eph.  i. 
11-14,   and  Col.  i.  21-23 — that  the  application  of  this  reconciliation 
and  re-collecting  into  Christ  to  men,  is  but  a  special  and  restricted  ap- 
plication of  that  which  is  far  more  extensive  and  general  in  the  pro- 
positions themselves,  Eph.  i.  10,  and  Col.  i.  20.     The  plain  inference 
from  both  these  facts  is  this,  that  Christ's  commission,  in  both  these 
places,  embraces  the  reconciliation  and  re-collecting  of  men,  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles; — ^but,  further,  that  it  embraces  also  the  re-collect- 
ing and  reconciliation  of  oilier  things  also.     The  last  of  these  infer- 
ences is  expressly  stated  in  the  general  propositions,  Ephes.  i.  10  ; 
Col.  i.  20;  the  first  in  the  contextual  passages,  Ephes.  i.   11-14; 
Col.  i.  21-23.     That  the  minor  is  truCf  therefore,  is  no  reason  in  good 
logic  why  the  major  or  greater  and  more  extensive  propositions 
should  not  be  true  also,  but  the  very  opposite.     But,  fourthly,  in 
such  passages  as  Bev.  v.  13,  we  find  all  creatures  in  heaven  and 
earth  and  sea  chorusing  to  the  song  of  the  Elders,  living  creatures, 
and  angels,  &c.     They  are  therefore,  they  must  be,  included  in  some 
sense,  2  Pet.  iii.  10-13. 

And  now,  as  to  the  term  "  creature,"  **  creation,"  "  the  whole 
creation,"  of  Rom.  viii.  19-22,  that  it  extends  more  widely  than 
man,  or  the  mortal  part  of  man  in  this  passage,  contrary  to  the 
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opinion  of  some,  and  inclades  in  some  sense  this  present  state  of 
things  or  other  creatures  as  well  as  he,  seems  to  follow,  first,  ne- 
cessarily from  the  fact  that  the  whole  crtalibn^  v.  22,  is  brought  into 
immediate  contrast  with  the  *'  we  ourselves  who  have  the  first  fruits 
of  the  spirit,"  v,  23 ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  whether  we  take  it  in  the 
sense  of  •*  every  creature,"  or  "  the  whole  creation,"  the  restriction 
of  the  term  to  every  creature  or  man  who  has  not  the  spirit,  is  too 
violent  and  harsh  to  any  one  who  sets  himself  to  read  the  passage 
without  prejudice  or  purpose ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  true 
that  men  having  not  the  spirit,  do  groan  in  this  present  state  being 
burdened,  then  it  is  not  less  true  that  other  creatures  as  well  as  he, 
and  especially  those  which  are  immediately  subjected  to  his  control, 
and  do  him  service,  are  burdened  also  and  have  the  like  occasion  to 
groan  for  a  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  corruption,  and  for  the 
glorious  liberty  and  full  development  or  manifestation  of  the  sons  of 
God  or  of  their  new  Son-state.  Nor  would  it,  it  seems  to  us,  be 
very  difficult  to  show  that  they  groan  and  long  quite  as  much  as  such 
men — that  such  men  are  often  more  patient  of  this  present  evil  state 
than  they.  But  yet  again,  we  answer,  that  in  a  decided  majority 
of  the  places  where  this  term,  xrstng  is  used,  as  Rom.  i.  25 ;  viii.  89; 
Mark  x.  6  ;  xiii.  19 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  4 ;  Col.  i.  15-17 ;  Rev.  iii.  14 ;  Heb. 
iv.  13,  it  has  a  far  more  extensive  signification  than  mere  men ;  that 
only  two  passages  can  be  pleaded  for  this  more  restricted  sense,  viz., 
Mark  xvi.  15 ;  Col.  i.  23,  while  in  the  five  remaining  passages  it 
tells  it  own  tale,  Rom.  i.  20 ;  2  Cor.  v.  17 ;  Gal.  v5.  15  ;  Heb.  ix. 
1 1 ;  and  1  Pet.  ii.  13;  for,  looking  at  the  first  of  these,  Rom.  L  25, 
we  £nd  "  creature  "  immediately  contrasted  with  the  Creator,  while 
turning  back*  to  verse  23  we  find  the  same  term  or  creature  defined 
to  be  ''corruptible  man,  birds,  four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping 
things."  Again,  looking  at  Rom.  viii.  39,  we  need  but  to  read  it  to 
see  that  the  term  "  creature  "  includes  angels,  principalities,  powers, 
height,  depth,  &c.  But  further,  what  else  than  the  beginning  of  the 
world  and  all  things  in  it  can  "  the  beginning  of  the  creation  "  mean  T 
Mark  x.  6  ;  xiii.  19 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  4.  And  now  again,  if  we  turn  to 
Col.  i.  15-17,  we  will  find  the  term  "every  creature,"  of  verse  15, 
defined  by  the  all  things,  &c.,  in  heaven  and  in  earth  of  verses  16 
and  17.  There  is,  therefore,  in  this  apostle's  usage  of  the  term, 
every  reason  to  conclude  that  where  he  contrasts  this  whole  creation, 
or  every  creature,  with  those  who  have  the  first  fruits  of  the  spirit, 
the  term  has  a  wider  reference  than  merely  to  men  who  have  not 
the  spirit.  The  prevailing  usage,  therefore,  does  not  warrant  this 
limitation ;  neither,  as  we  have  seen,  is  there  any  reason,  or  rather 
necessity,  to  demand  it,  but  the  contrary.  We  must  be  content  to 
take  it,  therefore,  in  its  simple  acceptation,  and  as  it  presents  itself 
to  every  unbiassed  reader,  i.  e.,  as  having  a  reference  to  other  crea- 
tures besides  man.  The  same  thing  is  supported  by  the  Scripture 
usage  of  the  term  XTSfffJiia  in  the  only  passages  where  it  is  used,  1 
Tim.  iv.  4 ;  Rev.  v.  13,  and  viii.  9.  Nor  will  it  seem  any  small 
*  This  comparifion  is  suggested  by  Schlensner. 
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recommendation  of  this  opinion  of  the  creatures,  that  it  is  supported 
bj  such  names  as  Hodge,  Tholuck,  Olshausen,  Haldane,  &c.  Nor 
indeed,  as  it  seems  to  us,  can  we  do  better,  either  for  our  general 
purpose,  or  for  the  confirmation  of  this  especial  point,  than  just  to 
qaote  the  closing  paragraph  of  Dr  Hodge's  comment  upon  this  place. 
It  is  the  following :  "  The  word  rendered  creature  means  the  act  of 
founding  or  creating,  Rom.  i.  20 ;  and  then  that  which  is  created, 
Kom.  i.  25;  Col.  i.  15.  The  expression,  the  whole  creation^  niay, 
according  to  the  context,  mean  the  rational  or  irrational  creation. 
That  in  this  case  it  refers  to  the  latter  may  be  argued.  1.  Because 
it  cannot  be  said  of  mankind  generally,  or  of  the  rational  creation, 
that  they  are  waiting  with  earnest  desire  for  the  manifestation  of 
the  sons  of  God ;  that  they  were  made  subject  to  their  present  state  of 
corruption,  not  of  their  own  accord^  but  by  God ;  and  that  they  are  to 
be  made  partakers  of  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.  2.  All 
this  can  be  said,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Scriptures,  of  the  ex- 
ternal world.  The  Scriptures  frequently  speak  of  the  whole  creation 
as  a  sentient  being,  rejoicing  in  God's  favour,  trembling  at  his  anger, 
speaking  abroad  his  praise,  &c.,  as  Paul  here  represents  it  as  longing 
for  the  great  consummation  of  all  things.  Again,  it  is  agreeable  to 
Scripture  to  speak  of  the  earth  as  cursed  for  man's  sake,  as  made 
subject  to  vanity,  not  on  its  own  account,  but  by  the  act  of  God  in 
punishment  of  the  sons  of  men.  Finally,  it  is  according  to  the  word 
of  God  to  represent  the  creation  as  participating  in  the  blessings  and 
glories  of  the  Messiah's  reign.  See  Isa,  xxxv.  1 ;  xxix.  17 ;  xxxii. 
15-16;  2  Pet.  iii.  7-13;  Heb.  xii.  26,  27.  3.  This  interpretation 
is  suitable  to  the  design  of  the  apostle.  Paul's  object  is  not  to  con- 
firm the  certainty  of  a  future  state,  but  to  produce  a  strong  impression 
(f  its  glorious  character.  Nothing  could  be  better  adapted  to  this 
object  than  the  grand  and  beautiful  figure  of  the  whole  creation 
waiting  and  longing  for  the  glorious  revelation  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  the  consummation  of  bis  kingdom." 

But  still  further,  it  might  be  objected,  as  Geology  is  fain  to  do,  that 
even  granting  that  you  have  made  out  your  point  and  shown  that  the 
fall  and  punishment  of  man  involved  in  some  sense  also  his  dominion, 
still  this  does  not  prove  that  death  came  upon  other  creatures  in  conse- 
quence of  this  transaction.  Now,  let  us  see  what  can  be  answered  to 
this  objection ;  or  rather  let  us  try  what  adjustment  can  be  effected  be- 
tween them.  What  then  are  the  facts  on  either  side  of  the  question  ? 
On  the  one  hand  it  seems  an  established  fact  that  the  death  of  animals 
took  place  longepochs  anterior  to  the  present  creation  or  state  of  things; 
nor  is  this  all,  it  seems  not  less  an  established  fact  that  even  in  these 
ancient  and  anterior  epochs,  when  no  man  existed,  as  far  as  has  been 
traced,  animals  were  created  to  be  the  death  of  others  and  to  prey  upon 
them;  many  arguments  go  to  the  establishment  of  these  points,  which 
will  be  found  in  any  system  of  Geology.  And  now,  on  the  other  hand, 
what  are  the  facta  which  Scripture,  touching  this  point,  lays  down  ? 
They  are  these ;  first  of  all,  and  in  general,  that  the  ground  was 
cursed  for  man's  sake,  that  it  was  doomed  to  bring;  forth  thorns  and 
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thistles,  and  that  such  a  change,  such  a  constitution  was  superinduced 
upon  it,  its  trees,  &c.,  as  would  entail  the  sweat  and  weary  labour 
of  man  before  it  could  be  brought  to  yield  him  even  a  subsistence, 
for  we  cannot  imagine  that  fruit- trees,  as  thej  came  from  the  hand 
of  God,  bore  only  wild  or  crab-fruit, — as  all  our  fruit-trees  do  until 
they  are  put  under  cultivation,  grafting,  &c.  This  much  at  least  is 
undoubted.  Gen.  iii.  17-19.  Thus  far,  unquestionably,  the  conse- 
quences of  the  fall  extend  beyond  man  himself.  But  still  it  may  be 
retorted,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  death,  &c.,  of  other  animals  in 
all  this.  Well,  but  stay  you.  Look  at  that  deluge.  Gen.  vii.  21-23, 
in  which  every  creature,  and  "every  living  substance"  perished, 
except  those  which  God  had  previously  brought  within  the  ark,  "  to 
keep  seed  alive  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth."  Look  again  at  such 
catastrophies  as  earthquakes,  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  &c.,  in  which 
the  cattle  and  other  animals,  not  less  than  man,  are  often  involved; 
and  that  even  on  account  of  man,  and  in  connection  with  him,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the 
plain,  Achan,  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abirim,  &c.*  In  these  and  all 
such  cases,  we  see  death,  punishment,  &c.,  for  man's  sake,  and  in 
connection  with  him,  brought  upon  these  animals.  Let  us  look  at 
them  again,  as  they  go  with  him  to  war,  and  toil,  and  suffering ; 
what  carnage,  what  death,  what  sufferings  do  they  not  endure,  in 
connexion  with  him,  for  his  sake,  and  even  at  his  hand  T  How  often 
does  God  punish  his  wickedness,  &c.,  upon  them?  What  hanger, 
what  maltreatment,  what  wasting,  what  weariness,  yea,  what  deathf 
do  they  not  endure  in  consequence  of  man's  sin  t  Such,  then,  are 
the  facts  in  general ;  and  now  what  is  the  result  ?  This,  namely,  that 
at  the  very  least  they  have — ^not  willingly,  doubtless,  but  by  reason  of 
Him  who  hath  subjected  the  same  in  hope — ^been  subjected  to  an 
hard  and  cruel  bondage,  the  bondage  of  corruption,  or  of  corrupt 
men,  in  which,  like  man  himself,  they  endure  such  pangs  as  hunger, 
weariness,  oppression,  abuse,  and  often  death,  or  in  one  word,  fiwr- 
taUty ;  nor  only  so,  but  in  which  they  are  often  punished  with 
suffering  and  death  on  man's  account,  as  in  sacrifices,  &c.,  or  rather, 
in  which  man  is  punished  in  them  as  his  estates.  Although  therefore 
— and  this  brings  us  to  the  adjustment  of  the  two  apparently  con- 
flicting facts  of  Geology  and  Revelation — the  sin  of  man  did  not 
originate  or  entail  a//  death,  yet  are  we  warranted  by  it  in  concluding 
that  it  entailed  such  deaths  or  deathf  under  such  circumstances,  and 
perhaps  attended  with  pains  and  sufferings  which  bad  been  unknown 
in  another  state  of  things.  Defined  therefore  in  the  light  of  these 
indications  from  both  Scripture  and  experience,  the  state  of  this 
world,  or  of  all  creatures  besides  man,  after  sin,  and  consequent  npon 
it,  is  one  of  total  separation  from  or  loss  to  God ;  and  consequently  of 
bondage,  suffering,  labour,  oppression,  frailty,  hunger,  and  at  least 
such  deaths ;  or  in  one  word,  mortality,  with  all  its  wants  and  needs 
in  a  state  of  punishment. 

*  Nor  can  it  be  objected  that  these  examples  are  exceptional,  for  they  are  but 
extraordinary  examples  of  that  which  is  common  or  ordinary, 
t  «  Snrely  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past."—!  Sam.  xt.  82. 
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But,  thirdly.  In  considering  the  nature  of  Christ's  mediatorial 
commission^  we  have  already  anticipated  to  some  extent  the  state  of 
the  world  or  of  other  creatures  than  man  under  the  Mediator.  It  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  redemption  state.  The  object  of  it  is  the  reduc* 
tion  of  this  revolted  province  and  its  restoration  to  God.  His 
enemies  must  either  submit,  or  quit  the  scene,  or  be  destroyed.  The 
province  must  be  reduced.  God's  right  to  it  and  sovereignty  over 
it  must  be  acknowledged.  His  sole  supremacy  must  be  owned.  Now 
surely  no  one  will  contend  that  this  reduction  and  redemption  apply 
only  to  men  ;  for  it  is  matter  of  experience,  that  in  propdMion  as 
man  himself  is  reduced  and  redeemed,  in  the  same  proportion  as  he 
possesses  the  creature  or  the  world,  it  also  is  in  its  yf&j  reduced  and 
redeemed.  The  umrld  or  the  a-eature,  so  far  as  he  possesses  it,  and 
in  proportion  to  his  own  recovery  and  restoration,  or  re-devotion  to 
God — is  thus  brought  back  to  God — again  devoted  to  his  service  as  at 
the  beginning,  and  at  the  same  time  made  itself  to  share  the  blessings 
of  this  partial  but  ever  expanding  and  perfecting  redemption.  As, 
therefore,  the  loss  of  man,  as  we  have  seen,  entailed  the  loss  of  the 
world  to  God  at  first ;  even  so  the  recovery  of  man  infers  the 
recovery  of  the  world  and  casting  out  of  Satan  who  usurps  through 
man.  The  creature  itself,  as  has  been  already  shown,  was  made  to 
share  in  the  revolt  and  punishment ;  and  now  we  have  seen  further, 
that  it  is  a  fact  of  common  experience,  that  they  too  are  made  to 
participate  in  the  fruits  of  redemption  in  their  degree  and  after  their 
kind,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  their  Lord  is  himself  re- 
deemed. And  having  tasted  in  this  good  degree  of  this  heavenly 
gift — ^having  had  thus  the  hope  awakened  in  them  of  an  improving 
and  improved  condition,  can  we  wonder  that  they  groan  under 
remaining  bondage,  and  desire  with  longing  earnestness  its  full  per- 
fection ?  Even  though  their  share  in  it  should  have  no  future  refer- 
ence, as  has  that  of  man  ;  even  though  their  interest  in  it  should  be 
confiined  to  deliverance  from  present  evils  ;  even  though  they  should 
have  no  hope  of  being  recognized  in  the  new  heavens  and  the  new 
earth ;  yet  this  itself,  viz.,  present  deliverance,  is  an  object  well 
worthy  of  their  utmost  longing  and  expectation.  But  how  much 
more  so,  if,  besides  this,  which  is  not  improbable,  there  shall  be  a 
complete  purgation  and  restoration  of  this  whole  province.  The 
state  itself,  however,  as  described  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  is — as  con- 
trasted with  the  obscuration  of  the  sons  of  God,  which  followed  upon 
sin, — one  of  their  '*  manifestation ;"  as  contrasted  with  the  state  of 
bondage  into  which  sin  reduced  them  and  their  dominipn — one  of 
their  ^'  glorious  liberty  ;"  and,  as  contrasted  with  the  state  of  com- 
plete loss  to  God,  which  sin  brought  upon  them,  this  state  is  one  of 
complete  restoration,  1  Cor.  xv.  28.  The  creature,  therefore,  is  a 
partaker  of  redemption. 

And  nowj  fourthly,  Without  discussing  the  question  raised  by  such 
passages  of  Scripture  as  2  Pet.  iii.  13|  viz.,  whether  there  shall  be 
a  complete  renovation  of  this  earth  from  sin  itself  and  all  the  conse- 
qaences  of  sin,  and  restoration  of  it  to  its  original  condition,  which 
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is  the  opinion  of  some  great  men,  and  which  the  idea  of  redemption 
decidedly  favours ;  or  whether  it  shall  be  finally  and  for  ever  de- 
stroyed ;  we  purpose  here  merely  to  state,  that  in  whatever  place  or 
locdity  it  be,  and  to  whatever  extent,  we  are  warranted  in  affirming, 
that  the  last  condition  of  the  creature,  as  redeemed,  shall  be  one  of 
immediate  subjection  to  God  as  at  the  beginning ;  under  another 
head  doubtless — but  still  with  man  himself  in  that  head  immediately 
restored  to  God — which  certainly  favours  the  idea  of  a  complete 
renovation  and  restoration  of  all  as  redeemed,  1  Cor.  xv.  2^-28. 

The  following  are  inferences  which  the  above  evidenoe  warrants, 
and  which  make  for  the  establishment  of  several  of  the  above  posiUons, 
as  well  as  for  the  accurate  distinction  of  things  that  differ,  as — 

I.  That  Christ  conducts  the  present  administration  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence towards  this  world,  Ephes.  i.  19-22 ;  Phil.  ii.  9-11 ;  1  Pet  iii. 
22 ;  Matth.  xxviii.  18 ;  John  iii.  35. 

II.  That  under  this,  and  by  means  of  it — which  is  at  once  an 
honour  and  an  instrument — ^a  reward  and  a  necessary  qualification. 
He  has  been  delegated  or  received  a  commission  to  reduce  this 
revolted  province — make  up  a  new  kingdom  out  of  it — and  restore 
it  to  God,  even  the  Father,  1  Cor.  xv.  24-28;  Eph.  i.  10;  CoL  i. 
20. 

III.  This  general  administration  of  Providence,  which  extends 
over  all  creatures — angels  and  even  devils,  as  well  as  men  and  all 
other  creatures — ^is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  which  he  is  to 
make  out  of  the  present  revolted  and  chaotic  province  and  restore  to 
God,  destroying  or  banishing  all  others. 

IV.  The  two  dominions  are  quite  distinct  and  not  to  be  confounded. 
The  one  is  a  present  possession  with  which  he  is  even  now  invested. 
The  other  is  a  present  commission  which  he  is  now  in  the  course  of 
executing.  The  one  is  the  means,  the  other  the  end,  of  said  com- 
mission. 

y.  The  subjection  of  the  cherubim  to  the  throne  of  God  is  syno- 
nymous, or  rather  identical,  with  the  subjection  of  all  things  to  the 
Mediator  in  the  first  of  these  respects,  as  the  God  and  present 
Administrator  of  Divine  Providence,  Ephes.  i.  20-22 ;  Matth.  xxviii. 
18  ;  John  iii.  35  ;  Ezek.  i.  26-28. 

VI.  The  cherubim  themselves  are  identical  with  the  '^  all  things 
in  heaven  and  in  earth*'  of  all  these  and  such  like  places. 

A  third  collateral  question,  which  has  been  reserved  till  now,  is, 
Whether  or  not  this  symbol  or  representation  includes  angels  and 
higher  creatures  ?  We  think  it  does ;  although  it  does  not  eeem  to 
us  that  they  are  specially  included  in  the  composition  of  these  mys- 
terious creatures  except  as  representatively ;  for,  on  the  one  hand, 
as  already  pointed  out,  it  seems  to  include  all  agency  up  to  the 
throne  of  God--^the  Mediator ;  while,  on  the  other,  we  know,  not 
less  certainly,  that  angeb  as  well  as  other  creatures  are  subject  to 
His  throne — ^minister  to  the  heirs  of  salvation — reap  benefits  from 
Him  and  praise  Him  on  this  account,  Eph.  i.  20-22  ;  iiL  10 ;  Heb. 
i.  14 ;  1  Pet.  i.  12 ;  iii.  22 ;  Matth.  xxviii.  18 ;  Luke  ii.  13, 14.    The 
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same  conclusion  seems  to  follow  necessarily  from  the  fact  that  cher- 
nbim — ^real  beings — were  placed  in  Eden  when  none  but  Adam  and 
Eve  existed  of  the  human  race,  as  well  as  from  other  circumstances 
already  stated  and  need  not  be  repeated  here,  as,  for  example,  their 
position  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  Ex.  xxv.  and  xxxvii.,  and  in  Is.  vi. 
It  seems,  therefore,  as  if  we  could  not  escape  the  conclusion  that 
angels  are  included  in  the  general  type  of  the  cherubim. 

The  only  other  subject  that  now  remains  to  be  disposed  of  is  the 
name — Cherubim.  This,  of  course,  in  the  natural  order  of  enquiry 
ought  to  have  opened  the  discussion,  and  shed  its  light  upon  the 
succeeding  investigations.  But  as  it  seemed  itself  to  be  involved  in 
almost  hopeless  obscurity,  the  next  best  thing  which  seemed  to  sug- 
gest itself  was  to  defer  consideration  of  it  till  the  end ;  and  as  the 
name  could  not  give  any  help  in  discovering  the  thing,  to  see  if  the 
thing  could  cast  any  light  upon  the  name.  Now,  as  it  is  plain  that 
names,  especially  in  the  Old  Testament,  are  taken  generally  either 
from  the  nature  or  uses  of  things  ;  and  as  the  nafure  of  these  crea- 
tures is  complex,  and  their  uses  various,  it  is  clear  that  we  have 
very  considerable  scope  for  determining  the  meaning  and  derivation 
of  this  name.  And,  first,  it  is  clear  that,  failing  any  direct  root  froni 
which  it  could  be  derived,  if  we  could  produce  some  idiomatic  ex- 
pression corresponding  to  **  the  all,"  '•  the  many,"  "  the  multiplied," 
'^  the  most  or  as  many  as  possible^*^ — and  3  has  this  meaning  according 
to  Gesenius,  Lex.  page  379,  while  5"!  might  be  rendered  "his 
many,"  Job  xvi.  13. — See  Ges.  Lex,  under  :;ii,  331,  rO^,  &c, 
— our  object  would  be  sufficiently  attained;  and  failing  this,  the 
next  best  thing  is  to  take  the  easiest  and  most  natural  explanation 
or  transposition.  Now  as  to  the  first  of  these,  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  there  is  no  direct  root  known  from  which  it  could  be 
derived  ;  and  as  to  the  second,  it  seems  not  less  certain  that  such 
compounds  do  not  obtain  in  the  Hebrew  or  Shemitic  languages  * 
It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  state  the  most  probable  explanations 
and  transpositions  which  have  been  proposed, — which  we  do  in  the 
order  in  which  they  stand,  to  save  any  further  discussion  upon  the 
subject, — avip  an  attendant,  a  derivative  from  aip  to  approach  or 
draw  near ;  ^T\n  a  destroyer,  or,  according  to  some,  a  plougher  or 
ox,  from  3in  to  destroy ;  3113  for  yvD  a  chariot,  (Ps.  civ.  3,)  from 
^y^  to  be  carried  or  ride,  whence  33*1  a  chariot,  and  7133173,  which 
is  used  of  the  cherubim,  1  Chron.  xxviii.  18.  These  seem  the  most 
pi*obable  explanations  which  have  been  proposed ;  and  while  there 
is  none  of  them  but  might  in  sense  be  legitimately  predicated  of  the 
cherubim,  yet  are  they  nothing  more  than  conjectures  or  probable 
solutions.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  root  from  which  the  name 
18  really  derived  has  been  lost. 

VI.  We  have  now  done  with  this  interpretation.     But  before 

^  *^  Scarcely  any  componDds  appear  in  verbs  or  nonns,  except  proper  names." 
'^Gtsenius, 

VOL.  XXIV.  F 
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concluding,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  consider  its  tno.    And 
here  at  first  sight  or  mention  of  these  mysterious  symbols,  it  seems  a 
matter  of  little  practical  importance,  if  not,  of  mere  idle  curiositj,  to 
enter  on  such  an  investigation  as  the  proceeding.     On  first  enquiry, 
it  seems  as  if  no  good  purpose  were  to  be  served  by  such  investiga- 
tious.    And  hence,  we  doubt  not,  many  will  be  inclined  to  ask,  on 
taking  up  this  enquiry.  What  use?  as  if  it  could  be  of  no  advantage. 
But  this,  doubtless,  is  owing  to  the  vague,  uncertain,  and  often  con- 
fiicting  notions  that  we  have  formed  of  them.     No  sooner  does  the 
light  of  truth — the  true  light  touching  these  creatures — arise  upon 
them,  than  such  illusions  are  dispelled.     But,  even  suppose  the  alls* 
gation  were  true,  which  it  is  not,  as  will  immediately  be  shown,  this 
were  no  reason  for  our  neglecting  them.  That  they  form  part  of  Grod's 
revelation  to  man,  is  sufficient  reason  to  demand  our  attention  and 
careful  study.     And  though  our  efforts  were  to  be  attended  with  no 
other  advantages  than  truth — knowledge— ^the  accurate  knowled|^ 
of  what  God  declares — ^although  we  may  not  fully  comprehend  it  in 
its  widest  compass — ^yet  this  itself  were  worth  our  most  devoted 
study.     That  they  are  in  God's  book,  demands  this  of  us^^ven  to 
the  utmost — ^up  to  all  that  is  written  of  them ;  while,  that  we  should 
know  them^-or  know  the  truth  of  them — even  up  to  this  point — and 
not  be  found  speaking  indefinitely  and  without  meaning,  is  of  itself 
a  sufficient  reward  for  the  most  laborious  examination.     But,  when 
besides  this,  we  add  the  following  considerations,  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  is  the  very  opposite  of  some  idle  enquiry. 

The  first  application  to  be  made  of  this  subject,  or  rather  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  it,  is,  that  God  must  be  a  glorious  and  terrible  king, 
— whose  hosts  these  are — so  numerous,  so  terrible,  and  so  diversified. 
The  storm,  the  whirlwind,  the  volcano, — the  gentle  zephyr,  the 
glorious  sunbeam,  the  genial  shower, — the  cloud,  the  vapour,  and  the 
fire, — ^and  in  short,  all  things — sun,  moon,  and  stars, — all  elements, 
winds,  fire,  earth,  and  rain, — all  creatures  in  sea,  and  land,  and  air, 
are  all  equally  His  ministers  and  messengers.  His  dominion  extendeth 
over  all.  Nor  could  we  have  a  more  glorious  idea  of  His  power^ 
than  to  be  assured  that  it  commands  inteUigent  and  free  causes,  not 
less  than  unintelligent  and  irresponsible  ;  that  His  is  a  dominion  not 
only  o^  power  or  forct,  as  is  that  of  man  over  inferior  creation,  but 
also  of  intelligence  and  law ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  this.  He  can 
command  the  service  of  the  highest  intelligences^  as  well  as  of  the 
most  inanimate  object  Pss*  czlviii.,  ciii.  All  equally  are  subject  to 
His  dominion. 

A  second  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  subject,  is,  that  sinners 
should  stand  in  awe  of  Him  on  their  account,  ^'  The  Lord  reigneth, 
let  the  people  tremble ;  He  sitteth  between  the  cherubim,  let  the 
earth  be  moved.''  Are  these  all  equally  at  His  command?  Are 
they  alike  bound  to  His  throne  ?  Can  He  send  them  forth— the 
tempest,  the  fiood,  or  fire,  as  He  sees  him  good  ?  Can  '^  He  muster 
their  host  to  battle  ?  Can  He  make  the  beasts  of  the  field  to  be  at 
war  with  thee?    Can  He  array  the  elements  against  thee?    Can 
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Me  sabmerge  a  world  ?  Can  He  make  the  earth  open  her  month, 
and  devoar  the  rebel  ?  Can  He  consume  the  licentioua  city  t  He 
can,  assuredlj,  and  often  has.  All  nature — these  elements,  man, 
angels,  and  inferior  creatures,  stand  like  so  many  separate  companies, 
armed,  ready,  and  waiting  only  his  command  to  strike,  or  punish,  or 
chastise.  ^'  Who  would  not  fear  Thee,  0  King  of  nations  ?  for  to 
Thee  doth  it  appertain ;  forasmuch  as  among  all  the  wise  men  of 
the  nations,  and  in  all  their  kingdoms,  there  is  none  like  Thee." 
"The  Lord  is  the  true  God,  He  is  the  living  Grod,  and  an  everlasting 
King ;  at  His  wrath  the  earth  shall  tremble,  and  the  nations  shaU 
not  be  able  to  abide  His  indignation." 

A  third  and  converse  inference  which  the  same  facts  warrant,  is, 
that  His  own  people  should  trust  Him  the-  more  on  their  account. 
Can  He,  as  well  as  sending  them  forth  against  thee — send  them 
forth  on  Messages  of  mercy  ?  Can  He  make  the  beasts  of  the  field 
to  be  at  peace  with  thee  ?  Can  He  make  the  ravens  feed  thee  T 
Can  He  send  His  angel  and  shut  the  lion's  mouth  from  hurting 
thee  ?  Can  He  stay  the  violence  of  the  burning  furnace,  even  when 
heated  seven  times  ?  Can  He  stay  the  tide  and  set  bounds  to  the 
wrath  of  man  ?  And  in  short,  has  He  furnished  a  world  with  min- 
isters to  wait  upon  you,  and  agencies  to  defend  you  ?  Then  say, 
why  you  should  fear,  who  can  not  merely  say,  *'  my  Father  rnadej^* 
but  my  Father  controls  them  all  ?  I  will  not  fear,  "  though  an  host 
should  encamp  against  me,"  Fs.  iii.  6  ;  xxvii.  3 ;  2  Kings  vi.  16-17; 
Bom.  viii.  35-39 ;  Ps.  xvii.  8 ;  xxxvi.  7 ;  Ivii.  1 ;  xci. 

Are  they  all,  then,  either  the  one  or  other  of  these,  at  peace  or 
war  with  thee— just  as  He  wills  it?  Then,  who  does  not  see,  as  a 
fourth  inference,  the  necessity  of  prayer  t  Can  He  restrain  them  or 
let  them  loose  just  as  He  pleases?  Can  He,  according  to  His  pleasure, 
either  array  them  against  you  or  send  them  to  your  help  ?  He  can, 
assuredly.  They  are  all  standing  ready,  armed,  and  waiting  only 
His  command  either  to  assist  you  or  execute  His  vengeance.  Then, 
whichsoever  be  your  state — whether  of  favour  or  of  wrath — ^both 
equally,  it  is  evident,  dictate  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  prayer. 
Such,  at  least,  was  David's  inference  from  them,  and  Assaph's,  and 
Hezekiah's,  Pss.  xviii.  6-10;  Ixxx. ;  2  Kings  xix.  15-19  ;  Is.  xxxvii. 
16-20;  and  such  also  is  evidently  the  teaching  of  that  saying,  ^'  I 
will  commune  with  thee  from  above  the  mercy-seat,  and  from  be- 
tween the  cherubim." 

AJifth  inference  is  that  which  teaches  man  humility  and  kindness 
to  all  about  and  beneath  him.  For,  however  great  the  difference 
between  them  in  some  respects,  in  others  they  are  still  his  equals^ 
Ephes.  vi.  9 ;  Col.  iii.  22 ;  iv.  1.  True,  they  set  forth  his  native 
excellence  and  superiority  over  them  ;  true,  at  one  time  and  in  one 
view  they  turn  this  world  into  a  court,  where  all  creation  is  seen  to 
do  him  homage ;  but  then  it  is  not  less  true  that  in  an  another  view, 
and  with  quicker  than  magic  hand,  they  turn  his  court  into  a  templq, 
an  outer  sanctuary,  in  which  man,  reduced  to  the  level  of  all  crea- 
tion, is  but  a  worshipper,  a  vassal  and  a  servant. 
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Another  advantage,  arising  from  the  deBnite  and  right  knowledge 
of  theae  creatures  or  rather  of  thw  entire  representation,  is,  the  sim- 
pHcity  and  unity  in  which  it  sets  before  us  the  divine  providence. 
No  subject,  when  viewed  apart,  more  complex  or  more  perplexing. 
But  here,  according  to  these  figures,  none  more  simply  and  radically 
one.  Diverse,  indeed,  and  very  numerous  and  complicated,  are 
those  agencies  and  powers  which  it  is  here  seen  to  command ;  but 
then,  however  numerous  and  complicated,  and  even  perplexing,  the 
multiplicity  of  agency  herein  displayed — they  are  all  here  seen  to 
be  gathered  up  into  one  hand,  controlled  by  one  will. 

Another  advantage  which  will  accrue  from  the  right  understanding 
and  interpretation  of  these  mysterious  figures,  is,  the  right  under- 
standing and  interpretation  of  such  books  as  Ezekiel  and  Revelation. 
This,  it  seems  to  us,  forms  the  true  key  to  the  consistent  and  intelli* 
gent  interpretation  of  these  mysterious  books  of  Scripture.  For,  on 
the  one  hand,  both  of  these  books  declare  in  generttl,  certain  comings 
or  manifestations  or  dispensations  of  God — Uis  will  and  providence 
towards  this  world ;  while  on  the  other,  His  coming  in  vision  upon 
these  mystic  creatures,  shows  at  once  thd  fact  of  those  manifestations, 
the  manner  and  purposes  of  them,  and  the  variety  as  well  as  combin- 
ation of  agencies  which  He  commands  and  by  which  He  will  accom- 
plish these  various  purposes.  And  that  this  is  the  true  key  to  the 
right  understanding  of  these  mysterious  books,  is  shown  from  this, 
that  in  all  the  preceding  epistles  which  the  Lord  dictates  to  the 
Churches  of  Asia,  He  himself  assumes  a  character  or  name  or  ap- 
pearance in  harmony  with  the  reward  or  punishment  threatened  or 
promised  in  the  epistle.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  He  claims  for  himself  the  holding  of  the  seven  stars  in 
his  right  hand,  and  the  walking  amid  the  seven  golden  candlesticks ; 
while  the  punishment  threatened,  unless  repentance  ensues,  is  the 
removing  of  the  candlestick.  To  the  Smymians  He  assumes  the 
character  of  the  life,  &c. ;  and  his  promise  to  them  is  a  crown  of  life. 
To  those  of  Pergamos  he  comes  with  a  sharp  sword;  while  the  punish- 
ment he  threatens  against  them  in  case  of  continued  disobedience,  is, 
that  he  will  ^^  fight  against  them  with  the  sword  of  his  mouth  ;*'  and 
so  on  with  all  the  others.  And  now  that  He  was  coming  to  declare 
—in  what  remains  of  the  book  and  vision,  as  well  as  in  Ezekiel— 
the  end  from  the  beginning ;  now  that,  as  the  God  of  Providence, 
He  was  about  to  show  in  Rev.  what  would  be  the  end  of  all  thingSi 
and  in  Ezek.  what  would  be  the  punishment  of  the  Jewish  people, 
as  well  as  the  agents  and  instruments  by  which  his  several  purposes 
therein  declared  were  to  be  accomplished,  it  is  evident,  that  there  is 
a  strict  and  glorious  propriety  in  his  coming  as  the  God  of  the  cheru- 
bim, a  strict  and  beautii'ul  coincidence  between  the  world-wide  pur- 
poses therein  set  forth  and  the  not  less  extensive  agency  which  He 
commands  and  by  which  He  can  accomplish  the  minutest  as  well  as 
the  most  momentous  events. 


In  oar  former  paper,  not  feeling  altogether  satisfied  witli  the  ez- 
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planation  of  <<  the  wheels"  which  we  there  proposed,  as  not  strictly  and 
philoeophicallj  consistent  with  the  other  parts  of  our  interpretation, 
we  expressed  a  hope  that  another  and  more  satisfactory  explanation . 
might  he  found  in  one  or  other  of  several  suggestions  we  then  made ; 
and  finding  that  the  same  want  of  satisfaction  on  this  point,  and  the 
same  hope  has  been  sympathised  in  by  others  and  especially  the 
Bev.  Dr  John  Brown — ^we  now  address  ourselves  to  the  evolution 
and  expansion  of  one  of  these  suggestions. 

And  here,  first,  we  affirm  that  all  the  conditions  of  these  wheels^ 
as  their  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  wheel  in  the  middle  of  a 
wheel,  their  being  pervaded  or  filled  with  the  same  spirit  as  the 
creatures,  their  moving  as  the  creatures  moved  and  whither  the  spirit 
led, — are  satisfied  by  the  fact  that  God  conducts  his  providential 
government  by  circles  or  wheeb  of  Mng,  time,  plants,*  &c. — as  the 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  words,  which  signify  generation,!  year, 
ages,  seasons,  &c.,  all  abundantly  demonstrate — while  each  may 
be  truly  said  to  contain  within  itself  the  germ  of  its  successor,  or  a 
wheel  within  a  wheel,  &c  We  merely  name  a  few  of  them  as 
gathered  from  Gesenius*  Lexicon,  tn,  11^,  7XW,  ]SK,  HBIpD,  dVv, 
&c.,  Latin,  annus,  Greek,  maurogj  Tgg/odo^,  aim^  xaigo^j  &c. 

But  secondly,  we  affirm  that  these  specified  conditions  are  further 
satisfied  by  the  fact  that  God  fulfils  his  general  purposes  or  purposes 
of  the  ages — as  for  example,  the  raising  of  a  nation  out  of  the 
family  of  Abraham  and  its  successive  descents  until  it  could  take 
possession  of  the  promised  land,  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the  re-col- 
lecting of  all  things  again  in  Him  as  the  second  Adam,  which  is  in 
the  coui^  of  fulfilment— by  means  of  innumerable  particular  pur- 
poses, events,  agents,  families,  &c.  God's  general  purposes  stand  thus 
to  His  special  and  individual  purposes,  by  which  they  are  fulfilled 
exactly  in  the  same  relation  as  a  wheel  within  a  wheel ;  or  vice 
versdf  His  special  and  individual  purposes  may  strictly  be  represen- 
ted as  a  wheel  or  system  of  wheels — working  within  the  general 
wheel  or  purpose  and  in  order  to  its  completion. 

Again,  thirdly,  the  same  thing  may  be  affirmed  of  those  general 
and  particular  laws  by  which  God  conducts  the  present  administra- 
tion of  Divine  Providence  in  this  world.  Those  general  and  particu" 
tar — or  general  and  apparently  fortuitous,  or — ascertainable  and 
inascertainable  /airs  or  influences,  by  which  He  at  present  directs 
all  things,  stapd  to  each  other  as,  and  may  well  be  represented  by,  a 
system  of  wheel-work,  which  acts  and  re-acts  upon  each  other ;  as, 
for  example,  the  wheel  and  pinion,  the  wheel  and  fly  wheel,  or  the 
wheel  and  counter  wheel.  Or,  indeed,  if  we  were  to  represent  those 
general  laws  or  influences,*-both  of  mind  and  matter — by  any  first 
meridian,  the  special  and  modifying,  and  sometimes  counter-acting 
laws  or  influences  of  Providence  might  very  well  be  represented  by 
all  the  other  meridional  circles  which  cross  and  influence  the  flrst 
according  to  their  distance  or  angle  of  deviation  from  it. 

*  Creations,  &c,  as  reveided  hj  Geology. 

t  Inhere  are,  for  example,  several  generations  or  wheels  of  bein^— as  of  the  hu- 
man race^npon  the  earth  at  the  same  time  like  wheels  in  the  middle  of  wheeU. 
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And  now,  fourthly,  the  same  Conditions  will  find  their  satisfiieiiGn 
of  a  wheel  within  a  wheel,  &c^ — although,  as  combining  the  divi&e 
and  human,  less  strictljand  consistently  than  the  preceding  explana- 
tions,— ^in  the  fact  that  Grod's  providential  purposes  are  often  aoconn 
plished  as  by  a  wheel  in  the  middle  of  a  wheel,  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  men's  special  and  peculiar  purposes*  Thus,  for  example,  the 
Assyrians  and  others  fulfilled  the  cUvine  purpose  of  punishing  Israel, 
although  they  meant  it  not,  but  were  only  executing  th^  own 
ambitious  and  haughty  purposes,  Is.  x.  6-19. 

But  if,  finally,  the  conditions  in  question  are  all  fulfilled  in  these 
several  and  respective  examples  singly  and  separately  s  how  much 
more  so  will  this  appear  when  we  remember  that  these  several  sys- 
tems of  apparent  wheel-work  are  not  occasional  and  independent, 
but  simultaneous  and  interworiang  f  It  b  here,  doubtless,  if  any  where, 
that  the  fiUl  idea  of  these  wheeb  in  the  middle  of  wheels  is  realized. 


GORE  OT  OUMA.* 

If  we  consider  for  a  moment,  that  exclusive  of  the  North-western 
coast  of  North  America,  that  the  Russian  Empire  comprises  a  terri- 
tory  in  Europe  and  Asia  of  at  least  7,700,000  square  miles,  and 
that  this  territory  is  inhabited  mainly  by  a  semi-barbarous  and 
motley  population  of  nearly  70  millions  of  souls,  we  are  led  naturally 
not  only  to  enquire  how  sdch  a  gigantic  empire  can  possibly  exist 
under  the  dominion  and  guidance  of  one  sovereign ;  but  further,  to 
investigate  by  what  common  sentiments  and  ideas  so  large  a  popu- 
lation are  welded  and  held  together.  If,  taking  a  merely  outward 
and  material  view  of  the  question,  we  were  to  suppose  that  force  and 
fear  were  the  only  great  agencies  by  which  this  was  efiected,  we 
would  find,  on  glancing  deeper  into  the  matter,  that  we  had  been 
overlooking  principles  and  motives  of  action  far  higher  than  force 
and  fear,  which  guide  and  direct  in  Russia,  as  every  where  else, 
the  great  body  of  the  people.  If,  for  example,  regarding  merely 
the  outward  aspect  of  the  British  Empire  and  British  society,  any 
man  pretending  to  powers  of  observation  were  to  maintain  that  the 
British  people,  consisting  of  a  population  of  29  millions  of  souls, 
were  kept  in  order  and  subjection  by  an  army  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand strong  and  a  sprinkling  of  police,  the  merest  tyro  would  anon 
reply  to  him— No  I  The  British  people  are  kept  in  order  and  sub- 
jection by  the  peculiar  sentiments  and  ideas  common  to  every  true 
British  subject,  combined  with  the  respect  which  he  owes  to  the  reli- 
gion, laws,  and  institutions  which  were  implanted  and  have  grown  up 
in  every  British  heart.  It  is  this  and  this  only  which  we  term  British 
liberty  and  British  independence !  and  it  is  this  that  constitutes  the 
true  police  and  guardian  of  the  British  throne  and  British  peoples 
In  the  same  way,  if  we  are  desirous  to  discover  by  what  prevailing 

*  Gore  ot  Onma ;  a  Comedy.  From  the  Russian  of  Griboiedofi'.  Translated 
by  Micholas  Bemardaky.  London:  l^mt)kiti,  Marshall,  4  Co.  Edinlmiiili: 
Mylet  Maq>haU.    Dublin :  M'Glaahan  ft  Gill.    1857. 
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agencies  so  large  a  population  as  that  included  in  the  immense  terri- 
toiy  of  the  Russian  Empire  is  held  together,  we  will  speedily  find 
that  the  law  applicable  to  Britain  is  no  less  applicable  to  liussia* 
That  the  Russian  people  possess  certain  idiosjncracies  of  disposition, 
temperament,  and  intellectuality,  upon  which  have  been  superinduced 
the  religion,  laws,  and  institutions  under  which  thej  live,  and  it  is 
the  growth  and  development  of  these,  in  harmony  with  Russian  sen- 
timent and  opinion,  that  forms  the  strength  and  palladium  of  the 
Czar's  authority.  It  was  well  said  by  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  "  Let  me 
write  the  lyrics  of  a  people  or  nation,  and  whomsoever  it  pleaseth 
may  make  their  laws ;"  in  other  words,  '^  Let  me  sing  of  the  loves  and 
friendships,  and  of  the  manners  and  customs,  blended  with  the  reli- 
gious sentiments  of  a  people,  guiding  their  peculiar  forms  of  thinking 
into  a  lofty  and  far-reaching  ideal,  and  the  mere  legislator  must 
make  bis  laws  in  accordance  with  my  song ;  that  is,  with  the  spirit 
and  frame  of  the  national  mind."  It  is  thus  that  the  true  poet  and 
poetical  thinker  moulds  the  mental  constitution  of  nations,  and  fits 
it  for  loftier  aspirations ;  and  hence  by  this  spirit  the  legislator  is 
guided  in  framing  his  laws.  The  poetry  and  civil  laws  of  a  country 
are  thus  nothing  more  than  the  highest  generalization  of  the  national 
mind.  They  form  a  practical  epitome  of  national  opinion,  and  the 
strongest  current  of  the  national  thought. 

But  many  countries  of  the  world  are  without  high  national  cha- 
racter, and  have  produced  no  national  poet  to  represent  their  gene- 
ralized notions.  Even  the  United  States  of  North  America,  that 
recent  offshoot  from  Britain  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  has  yet  no 
deep-seated,  distinctive,  lofty  national  idiosyncracies,  and  have,  con- 
sequently, no  true  poet  to  represent  them.  Looking  at  America 
broadly,  it  is  remarkable  chiefiy  for  a  population  of  keen^sighted 
sharpers,  who  can  shape  both  the  past  and  the  present  to  their  own 
advantage,  but  who  are  too  much  wanting  in  a  feeling  both  for 
nature  and  her  laws  to  follow  faithfully  in  her  wake.  Even  their 
religion  is  only  a  many-sided  fanaticism  that,  burning  and  flaring 
amidst  Cimmerian  darkness,  renders  their  hopeless  condition  the 
more  visible.  Their  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Poe,  and  some  others,  are 
soft,  sweet,  pleasing  singers,  teeming  with  the  best  assortment  of 
stereotyped  imagery ;  but  utterly  destitute  of  profound,  original,  or 
far-reaching  ideas  or  feeling.  Their  rhymes  please  or^even  delight 
the  senses  by  their  tingling  rhythmical  beauty,  but  the  underlying 
sense  never  reaches  either  the  reason  or  imagination  of  the  reader. 
It  neither  impresses  by  its  power,  nor  instructs  by  its  originality,  nor 
does  it  elevate  or  strengthen  by  its  delineation  of  vigorous  emotion. 
What  it  lacks  is  immediate  contact  with  a  gushing,  glowing  human 
soul,  to  impart  to  it  the  force  and  strength  of  nature.  Every  thing  that 
18  high  and  enobling  has  come  to  the  American  mind  over  the  bleak 
and  far  distant  territory  of  the  remote  past — Greece,  Rome,  France, 
England,  &c.,  have  ftimished  it  with  the  types  and  ideals  of  human 
thought  and  human  action  as  well  as  with  powerful  singers  to 
represent  them.    Ideal  thought  and  emotion  are  not  yet  indigenous 
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\o  the  American  soil  her  citizenB  being  incapable  of  those  burets  of 
moral  enthusiasm  that  occasionally  distinguish  the  people  of  Europe. 
l*be  American  people,  indeed,  do  not  yet  feel  poetry  in  their  inmost 
souls.  But  America  has  produced  a  few  original  observers,  who  repre- 
sent it  in  the  stead  of  poets.  Of  these,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  is  the 
most  remarkable,  for  he  stands  out  as  a  clear  and  far-sighted  seer  in 
almost  every  practical  sphere  of  obsenration.  In  depth  and  compre- 
siveness  he  possesses  all  the  insight  of  a  true  poet ;  but  although  he 
has  attempted  to  clothe  his  ideas  in  verse,  he  has  only  shewn  thereby 
that  he  is  far  from  roaster  of  poetical  symbols.  Emerson,  more- 
over, is  wanting  both  in  passion  and  power  of  emotion,  and  is 
deficient  therefore  in  enthusiasm.  He  can  descry  and  unfold,  how<* 
ever,  the  largest  ranges  of  human  thought,  but  cannot,  probably 
from  the  last  mentioned  defect,  clothe  them  in  commensurate  symbols 
and  imagery.  Still  Emerson  is  one  of  the  first  men  of  true  genius 
that  has  sprung  from  the  American  soil — and  God  speed  him  in 
his  endeavours. 

But  there  are  countries  further  removed  from  a  state  of  high  civil-^ 
ization  and  culture  than  the  United  States  of  North  America,  where, 
of  necessity,  the  higher  germs  of  genius  never  unfolded  themselves ; 
and  where,  for  centuries  to  come,  these  may  never  appear.  We 
mean  those  countries  just  emerging  from  the  condition  of  utter  bar- 
barism, and  under  this  description  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
examples  is  Russia.  With  a  history  extending  back  into  the  past 
little  more  than  two  centuries,  we  have  already  in  Russia  an  empire 
which,  for  extent  and  physical  strength,  has  never  had  a  parallel. 
From  the  first  blush  of  her  history,  the  ideal  of  Russia  has  heen 
the  extension  of  her  territory,  and  the  accumulation  of  physical 
strength  to  preserve  it.  To  acquire  a  competent  insight  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  this,  Peter  the  Great  visited  Holland,  France,  and 
England,  and  worked  as  a  common  carpenter.  He  already  recog* 
nised  the  great  fact,  that  actual  labour  is  the  basis  of  all  wealth,  and 
the  necessary  harbinger  of  leisure  and  a  higher  culture.  Before 
Russia,  therefore,  could  in  a  true  sense  become  highly  civilised,  she 
must  not  only  produce  gold,  platinum,  copper,  iron,  marble,  granite, 
tar,  hemp,  and  timber,  all  products  of  her  soil ;  but  she  must  by 
her  own  individual  labour  convert  these  raw  and  rude  materials  into 
articles  of  use  and  luxury.  She  must,  moreover,  not  only  produce 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  from  soils  where  it  has  almost  sponta- 
neously grown  for  centuries,  but  she  must  by  her  science  and  appli- 
ances, make  fill  these  grow  up  and  flourish  in  the  remote  desert 
where  human  foot  never  trod.  Both  Peter  the  Great  and  his  suc- 
cessors have  faithfully  exerted  themselves  in  this  good  work,  by  in- 
troducing into  Russia  productive  labourers  of  every  description  from 
all  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  to  instruct  the  population ;  and  at 
present  it  is  progressing  with  an  energy  and  perseverance  that  bespeab 
the  certainty  of  its  future  accomplishment.  Rome  was  not  built  in  a 
day,  and  Russia  is  not  to  be  civilised  in  a  century.  But  what  she  has 
already  compassed  betokens  a  sturdy  strength  of  practical  intellect^ 
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with  which  a  vigorous  homely  language  and  literature  always  «>•• 
exists — for  the  expression  of  thought  and  action  necessarily  follows 
their  existence.  Now,  as  the  productive  energies  of  Russia  become 
expanded,  her  native  literature  will  keep  pace  with  them.  Already 
Russia,  though  she  has  produced  no  true  poet^  has  given  birth  to 
several  remarkable  prose  authors,  of  whom  the  most  notable  is  Gogol 
the  novelist  and  romance  writer. 

But  the  question  recurs,  by  what  means  or  agency  is  this  bound- 
less territory,  with  its  motley  and  semi-barbarous  population,  held 
together!    It  is  actually  composed  of  distinct  and  widely  different 
races ;  for  they  are  variously  sprung  from  the  Caucasian  and  the 
Mongolian  types  of  mankind.    Still  they  live  as  harmoniously  under 
the  same  government  as  if  they  were  all  descended  from  the  same 
family.     As  elsewhere,  religion  is  the  great  uniting  element.     With 
the  exception  of  a  few  Mahommedans  on  the  outskirts  of  the  empire, 
the  Russians  are  essentially  a  christian  people,  and  belong  to  what 
is  termed  the  Eastern  or  Greek  church.     Towards  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century,  the  Slavonian  population  inhabiting  the  north  of  the 
Black  Sea,  had  already  been  converted  to  Christianity;  and  among  a 
simple  rural  population,  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  were  readily  adopted 
and  implicitly  obeyed.   All  manner  of  offices  of  kindness,  goodwill,  and 
hospitality,  formed  the  basis  of  their  habits,  manners,  and  customs. 
Out  of  these  has  sprung  up  not  only  the  laws  but  the  literature  of 
the  Russian  people.     The  literature  of  Russia  is  thus  founded  in 
deepest  of  all  senses  on  Christianity.     Hence  the  native  language 
of  Russia  is  vigorous  and  natural,  not  only  expressive  of  the  deepest 
emotion,  but  is  not  deficient  in  generalised  thought.     It  is  these 
varied  and  complex  elements  combined  with  a  sense  of  the  security 
of  living  under  a  paternal  government  that  welds  and  holds  together 
this  gigantic  empire:     But,  not  satisfied  with  their  native  language, 
the  higher  classes  in  Russia  are  fond  of  cultivating  the  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  literature  of  other  nations.   Hence  the  literature  of  France, 
England,  and  Germany,  are  studied  in  Russia  with  avidity.    Among 
the  higher  classes  at  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow  the  French  lan- 
guage, from  its  plastic  character,  obtains  the  preference.     Hence 
French  literature  in  Russia  has  essentially  had  the  ascendancy.     It 
expresses  with  equal  force  the  simple  habits  of  the  peasantry,  as  the 
polished  manners  of  the  better  classes.     Thus,  for  upwards  of  a  cen- 
tury, the  introduction  of  French  literature  into  Russia  has  essentially 
moulded  the  Russian  mind,  imparting  to  it  sensibilities  and  tastes 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  France,  and  must  ultimately  invest  the 
native  literature  of  Russia  with  a  soflness,  plasticity,  and  delicacy 
not  natural  to  the  language  of  a  semi-barbarous  people. 

But  though  Russia,  like  the  United  States,  has  produced  many 
writers  of  verse  in  her  native  language,  she  has  not  yet  been  vouch- 
safed a  true  poet  to  sing  her  loves  and  friendships — the  praises  of  her 
heroes — to  describe  her  battles^— K>r  to  delineate  the  wild  features  of 
her  boundless  domains.  In  the  absence  of  this,  however,  Russia  has 
produced  some  writers  of  remarkable  power  in  imitation  of  the  Eng** 
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lish,  German,  and  French  styles ;  marked,  too,  with  considerable  ori« 
ginalitj.  Among  these,  the  author  of  the  *^  Gore  ot  ouma"  is  not 
the  least  notable.  The  meaning  of  these  words,  as  the  eloquent  and 
talented  translator  informs  us,  is  "  Misfortune  from  Cleverness ;"  or, 
as  we  would  rather  render  it,  ^'  Misfortune  from  the  possession  of 
Genius."  But  let  our  translator  speak  for  himself.  His  preface 
runs  thus : — 

**  I  have  undertaken  to  present  to  the  English  public  the  chef -eTttuvre of 
the  Russian  stage,  the  Gore  ot  Ouma  of  Griboiedoff.  This  production 
of  a  rising  man  of  talent,  whom,  unfortunately,  death  prevented  from 
showing  any  further  deveiopement  of  his  powers,  is  equally  remarkable  as 
a  brilliant  literary  achievement,  and  as  the  bold  step  of  an  author  who 
iii-st  dared  to  raise  the  veil  which  covered  the  faults  of  bis  contemporaries. 
Great  was  the  wrath  which  he  excited,  but  he .  never  swei'ved'from  the 
road  he  had  opened  ;  and  he  struck  with  a  firm  and  resolute  hand  at  the 
base  of  the  stupendious  edifice  of  prejudices,  which  centuries  of  ignorance 
had  reared  I  Gore  ot  Ouma  created  a  strong  sensation,  not  only  in  the 
literary  circles  of  Moscow,  where  it  first  made  its  appearance,  but  in  aU 
classes  of  Russian  society.  A  great  nnmber  of  its  verses  remain  as  pro- 
verbs to  the  present  da}'.  There  is  in  Griboiedoff  more  of  the  character  of 
Juvenal  than  of  Mollere.  His  style  is  strong  and  concise,  and  bears,  fit>ni 
its  very  want  of  poetic  expression,  rather  the  aspect  of  a  severe  satire  than 
that  of  a  witty  comedy.  The  author  clearly  perceives  the  prevailing  faults 
of  his  contemporaries ;  he  smiles  at  their  ignorance  and  frivolity,  but,  a 
real  patriot  in  his  sonl,  he  becomes  bitter  when  thundering  against  the 
servile  imitation  of  foreigners,  whiclf  distinguished  his  epoch.  GriboiedoiF 
is  a  real  caricature  painter.  A  few  words,  a  single  sentence,  is  snffident 
to  present  a  clear  idea  of  the  character  of  ever^  personage  in  the  play. 
Throw  a  glance  on  this  striking  picture !  Look  m  the  foreground  at  the 
selfish,  pompous,  and  servile  figure  of  Famoussoff,  the  important  man, 
who  makes  royal  receptions  to  all  Moscow,  and  scolds  his  servant  for 
being  out  at  the  elbows !  How  affecting  his  despair  is,  when  he  exclaims, 
at  the  discovery  of  his  daughter's  intimacy  with  Tchatsky — •  Good 
Heavens  I     What  will  the  Princess  Maria  Alexeietma  say  to  aU  0tis  f ' 

**  Your  attention  is  assuredly  next  attracted  by  the  rough  voice  of 
Shalozoitb^  the  worthy  old  soldier,  whose  head  nothing  ever  entered  save 
parades,  files,  and  ranks.  He  always,  speaks  even  to  a  lady,  as  if  he  were 
issuing  orders  in  front  of  his  regiment.  Peace  be  with  you,  old  Skalozoub ! 
You  probably  died  with  the  sole  regret  of  not  seeing  your  dearest  wish, 
that  all  books  should  be  destroyed^  fslvly  accomplished.  Mark,  in  the  back- 
ground, a  being  that  creeps  silently  along,  hesitating  at  every  pace,  un- 
certain of  his  opinions,  of  his  words,  nay,  of  his  very  existence — that  is 
Moltchaline^  Famoussoff's  secretary,  who  thinks  it  a  part  of  his  duty  to 
assume  the  character  of  a  romantic  lover  with  his  superior's  daughter. 
Yon  smile  at  the  aspect  of  the  imeful  though  placid  face  of  poor  Platon 
Michailovitch,  who  endeavours  to  look  contented  under  the  yoke  of  matii- 
mony  and  trying  circumstances.  This  picture  of  domestic  happiness  is  a 
perfect  touch  of  nature  I  In  the  melancholy,  romantic  girl,  who  stands 
near  Famoussoff,  you  easily  recognise  Sophia,  his  daughter,  the  real  pattern 
of  all  young  ladies,  whose  education  was  chiefly  based  on  French  novels 
and  songs,  under  the  direction  of  a  second  mother  (according  to  Famoussoff*8 
expression),  who  cherished  her  children  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  roubles 
pc^  annum.  What  does  this  sudden  bostle  mean  ?  Ah  I  here  comes  the 
.  princess  with  her  six  daushters,  all  smiles,  fashions,  and  scandal-mongering, 
the  whole  preceded  by  theu:  venerable  old  father,  the  deaf  old  prince,  who 
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is  only  anxious  for  suitable  matches  for  his  children.  ZagoreUky^  too, 
well  known  bj  his  cheating,  whom  everybody  calls  a  liar,  and  yet  who  is 
well  received  everywhere,  on  account  of  his  dexterity  in  all  those  worldly 
matters  which  are  rather  of  a  doubtful  character,  appears  hurrying  to  and 
fro  from  one  person  to  another,  never  startled  by  the  grossest  abuse.  In 
the  midst  of  this  vain,  envious,  contemptable  crowd,  we  see  a  single 
individual  of  high  talents,  refined  sentiments  and  liberal  education.  He 
seeks  in  vain  to  struggle  with  the  powerful  spirit  of  prejudice.  The  ma- 
jority is  opposed  to  him,  and  Tcbatsky  is  vanquished  in  the  combat  I 
Such  is  the  cause  of  all  his  misfortunes,  and  the  origin  of  the  comedy's 
name  :  Gore  ot  Ouma  (literally,  misfortune  from  cievemesi),  Tchatsky  is 
unfortunate,  because  he  is  more  clear-sighted  than  his  contemporaries. 
He  attempts  to  exhibit  their  faults,  and  they  call  him  a  Jacobin ;  and 
when  he  speaks  as  a  man  of  feeling  ought  to  do,  on  seeing  himself  sur- 
ronnded  by  treacherous  friends,  they  immediately  fancy  him  mad.  He  is 
the  only  fine  character  in  the  play,  and  still  he  is  not  without  an  important 
fault.  TchaUky  is  too  ideal!  We  seek  in  vain  for  flesh  and  blood  in  the 
figure  of  that  pale,  intellectual  young  man,  He  is  rather  an  idea  than  a 
living  creature.  His  very  sorrow,  though  natural,  has  nothing  of  the 
sudden  bursts  of  gi'ief  of  a  man,  who,  vanquished  by  opposing  circum- 
stances, yeilds  to  them,  and  appears  in  all  the  childish  helplessness  of  our 
feeble  nature  I  Tchatsky  is  never  represented  in  that  position.  The  loss 
of  his  dearest  illusions,  the  unfaithfulness  of  the  woman  he  loved,  only 
stimolates  in  him  the  spirit  of  bitter  irony.  His  very  despair  is  not  soft 
and  melancholy,  and  does  not,  therefore,  plead  to  the  hearts  of  the  listener 
his  cause  so  powerfully,  as  if  the  same  sentiment  were  expi*essed  with 
more  human  weakness  I 

^^  I  mnst  remind  the  reader  that  Gore  ot  Ouma  appeared  in  the  year 
1823,  and  since  that  time  many  favourable  changes  have  taken  place  in 
Rossian  society.  He  ought  not  therefore  to  judge  of  its  pi*esent  state  by 
the  whole  character  of  the  play.  Tchatsky  was  the  pioneer  of  an  entirely 
different  generation.  The  spirit  of  blind  imitation  of  the  French  has  been 
gradually  wearing  off  for  these  twenty  years,  and  very  slight  vestiges  of 
it  still  remain  in  the  civilized  class  of  the  nation.  Griboiedoff  did  not  live 
long  enough  to  see  his  task  achieved  I  Who  knows  how  far  he  would 
have  gone  in  his  destructive  though  beneficent  march !  But  Fate  was 
already  turning  over  the  last  leaf  of  his  existence  I  After  a  brilliant 
political  career,  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Teheran  in 
the  year  1829.  A  short  time  after  his  arrival,  an  insurrection  broke  out, 
and  Griboiedoff  was  one  of  the  firat  victims  of  a  fanatic  and  infuriated 
mob." 

In  fact,  the  "  Grore  ot  Ouma"  is  a  satire  upon  Russian  life  and 
Russian  society,  dished  up  to  us  in  the  spirit  of  the  French  mind. 
In  a  large  and  true  sense  it  cannot  be  said  to  come  within  the  cate- 
gory of  poetry  at  all ;  for,  as  the  translator  justly  observes,  it  parti- 
cipates more  of  satirical  than  of  poetical  sentiment.  It  professes 
indeed  to  be  a  peep  into  the  interior  of  Russian  life  and  manners, 
although  from  the  framework  and  texture  of  the  story,  it  would  ap- 
pear rather  to  body  forth  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  Parisians  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  But,  after  all,  this  only  comes  of  the  better 
classes  at  Moscow  imitating  slavishly  the  manners  of  the  French, — 
dressing  themselves  up  in  French  coetumeai  and  imitating  all  the 
levity  and  frivolity  of  the  French  charaoter.    Almost  all  the  charac- 
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ters  of  the  comedj  indeed  are  deeply  coloured  with  flankyism,  sel- 
fishness, frivolity,  and  falsehood,  with  the  exception  of  Tchatsky, 
who,  following  a  high  sense  of  law  and  moral  obligation,  is  in  con- 
sequence regarded  by  the  rest  as  utterly  and  hopelessly  insane.  We 
cannot  well  see  how  Tchatsky  could  be  otherwise  than  a  shadowy, 
unsubstantial  existence,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  his  idealism  is 
set  forth  in  words  rather  than  in  actions.  Still  his  character,  such 
as  it  is,  appears  well  sustained,  for  throughout  he  makes  a  manly 
and  vigorous  stand  against  all  the  authorised  falsehoods,  immoralities, 
and  weaknesses  of  a  profligate  condition  of  society.  The  remarks  of 
Tchatsky  on  the  society  in  which  he  is  environed  are  not  clothed  in 
poetical  imagery,  but  in  the  strong,  direct,  and  masculine  language 
of  a  man  of  the  world.  He  is  constantly  giving  utterance  to  senti- 
ments which,  like  proverbs,  appeal  to  every  heart,  and  whose  truth 
is  as  patent  to  the  unlettered  peasant  as  to  the  man  of  science  and 
culture.  It  is  true  that  he  does  not,  like  Scott's  Jeanie  Deans,  enact 
idealism  in  his  daily  life,  at  least  this  is  not  unfolded  in  the  play,  but 
it  seems  always  present  to  his  mind,  and  its  language  is  constantly 
on  his  lips.  But  we  must  allow  our  readers  to  judge  of  Tchatsky 
and  the  other  characters  of  the  comedy  for  themselves.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  opening  scenes : — 

"  Act  L— ^  drawing-room  in  Fahoussofp^s  house.  Lisa  dozing  in  an 
arm-chair.     The  day  is  breaking. 

"  Scene  I. — Lisa  (suddenly  waking).  It  is  dawn !  Ah  !  how  quickly 
the  night  has  passed  I  Yesterday  I  begged  them  to  let  me  sleep ;  bat 
they  refused.  '  I  am  expecting  a  fnend,  and  our  eyes  must  be  kept  open,' 
was  the  only  answer.    No  sleep  so  long  as  I  do  not  fall  from  my  chair  I 

And  now  that  I  have  scarcely  shut  my  eyes  comes  the  day 

I  must  speak  to  tbem  (knocks  at  (he  door).  Uol  Sophia  Pavlovnal 
Take  cai*el  Your  chat  has  lasted  rather  too  long.  Are  yon  deaf? 
.  .  .  .  Alexei  Stepanovitch  I  My  lady !  .  .  .  .  Strange  1 
even  fear  has  no  effect  upon  them.  Well !  should  your  father  be  an  unin- 
vited guest !  .  .  .  A  pretty  job  it  is  to  serve  a  young  lady  in  love ! 
Part  at  length  I    It  is  broad  day.     .    .    .    What? 

**  Sophia  (from  the  room).    What  o'clock  is  it ? 

*^  Lisa.  All  the  house  is  up. 

"  Sophia.  What  o'clock  is  it  ? 

^*  Lisa.  Seven,  eight,  nine  1 

"  Sophia.  That  is  not  true. 

"  Lisa.  Oh  I  that  confounded  love !  They  hear  and  they  won't  under- 
stand. Well !  in  order  to  open  their  eyes  Til  just  put  the  dock  forward, 
although  I  know  that  I  shall  smart  for  it.  Til  make  it  strike.  (The  doek 
strikes.) 

^*  Scene  n.—Xiisa.  Oh!  here  comes  my  master  I 

'*  Famoussoff.  Yes  1  your  master !  (stops  the  hands  of  the  dock,)  Oh ! 
what  a  cheat  you  ai-e,  you  little  rogue  1  I  could  not  make  out  what  was 
the  matter !  At  one  time  I  heard  a  flute,  and  then  a  pianoforte.  For  Sophia 
it  was  too  early. 

**  Lisa.  It  was  I.    .    .    .    But  quite  unrntentlonally. 

''  Famoussoff.  Well,  so  far  so  good  t  But  if  I  were  to  look  closer  I 
should  find  an  intention  (approaches  her  and  attempts  to  kiss  her).  Oh  1 
you  naughty  creature ! 
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'^Xuo.  Yon  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself!  Such  grimaces  don't 
suit  you. 

"  Famouuoff.  Ah !  you  are  playing  the  prude,  and  yet  there  is  nothiug 
in  your  head  save  airy  nonsense. 

**  Lisa,  Be  off  with  you  1  Come  to  your  senses,  you  naughty  man ! 
Ton  are  an  old  fellow  I 

*•  FainoiiMo/f.  Not  quite  I 

**  Lisa,  What  a  nice  mess  if  any  one  were  to  enter ! 

**  Famoussoff.  Who  will  enter?    Sophia  is  asleepi 

"  Lisa.  She  has  just  gone  to  sleep. 

*^  Famoussoff,  Really  ?  and  the  night  ? 

'*  Lisa.  She  has  been  reading  all  night. 

*'  Famoussoff  What  whims  she  indulges  in ! 

^^  Lisa.  She  shuts  herself  up  in  her  room  and  reads  French  novels  alone. 

**  Famoussoff.  Tell  her  it  is  foolish  to  spoil  her  eyes  for  the  sake  of 
such  reading.  .S^  can't  sleep  for  French  books,  and  /  dose  over  Russian 
ones. 

^*Lisa,  1*11  tell  her  as  soon  as  she  gets  up,  but  now  pray  be  off!  I 
am  afraid  youHl  wake  her ! 

**  Famoussoff,  Wake  her  I  Was*nt  it  you  yourself,  who  just  wound  up 
the  clock  and  pealed  a  symphony  over  the  whole  street  ? 

"  Lisa  (at  the  full  stretch  of  her  voice).  Be  done  I 

'*  Famoussoff  (putting  his  hand  on  her  mouth).  Heavens  I  How  you 
scream  I    Are  you  mad  ? 

**  Lisa.  I  am  afraid  lest  this  should  end  with    .    .     . 

•*  Famoussoff.  With  what  ? 

'*  Lisa.  You  ought  to  know  better — ^you  are  no  longer  a  child.  Young 
ladies  sleep  so  lightly  in  the  morning,  that  however  gently  you  open  a  door 
or  whisper,  they  hear  everything. 

"  Famoussoff".  What  an  impudent  lie  I 

"  Sophia  (from  her  room).    Lisa  I 

*'  Famoussoff  Hush  1  Hush !     (  Walks  off  on  tiptoe). 

^^  Lisa.  He  Is  gone !  It  is  dangerous  to  be  intimate  with  one's  master. 
Every  moment  may  bring  one  into  trouble.  I  pray  heaven  to  avoid,  more 
than  all  other  misfortunes,  both  his  anger  and  his  love. 

"  Scene  III, — Lisa,  Sophia  (holding  a  candle)^  Moltchaline. 

"  Sophia,  What  are  yon  about,  Lisa — what  a  noise  ? 

"  LiscL  Of  course  it  is  difficult  for  you  to  part.  Here  you  have  been 
closeted  till  daybreak,  and  still  you  can't  tear  youi*selves  from  each  other. 

**  Sophia.  Ah  !  In  reality  it  is  broad  day  (she  extinguishes  the  light). 
How  quickly  the  night  has  passed  I    And  day  brings  sadness  witli  it. 

^^Lisa.  lou  ai-e  dull,  but  do  you  fancy  that  I  am  at  ease?  Your 
father  has  just  been  here.  I  nearly  fainted  away.  I  was  in  a  maze  and 
don't  remember  a  syllable  of  the  nonsense  I  talked.  (Turning  towards 
MoltchcUine.)  What  aro  yon  thinking  of?  Make  your  bow,  sir !  Be  off ! 
ril  be  in  a  flurry  so  long  as  you  remain  here.  Look  at  the  clock  and  out 
of  the  window.  It  is  a  long  time  since  people  began  to  stream  down  the 
streets.  All  the  house  is  up,  and  the  servants  are  walking  about,  sweeping 
and  cleaning. 

'*  Sophia.  Happiness  takes  fto  note  of  time  I 

"  Lisa,  It  is  all  very  well  for  you  not  to  take  note,  but  /  must  pay  the 
piper. 

^*  Sophia  (to  MoUchaUne).  Leave  me  I  Another  whole  day  will  pass  in 
didness. 

"  LiscL  Heaven  go  with  you.    Don't  hold  each  other's  hands  like  fools  i" 
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Laying  oat  of  view  the  somewhat  eqaivocal  situatioa  of  a  joting 
lady  and  young  gentleman  standing  in  the  delicate  relation  of  Sophia 
and  Moltchaline,  sitting  np  together  during  the  entire  night,  we  have 
Sophia's  father,  Famoussoff,  actually  making  love  to  Lisa,  his  daugh- 
ter's maid,  and  her  lover  afterwards  doing  the  same  thing,  thus  almost 
over-stepping  the  loose  morality  of  France  during  the  eighteenth 
century ;  and  if  such  is  an  actual  picture  of  Russian  manners,  they 
have  verily  much  need  of  reformation  ! 

But  such  frivolous  escapades  are  moral  traits  of  conduct  compared 
with  the  frightful  delineation  of  lying,  viliany,  llunkeyism,  and  all 
manner  of  swindling  that  is  set  forth  as  pervading  Russian  society. 
Much  of  it  is  attributed  by  Tchatsky,  the  moral  hero  of  the  story,  to 
the  fantastic  imitation  of  French  manners  by  his  countrymen  ;  bat 
upon  a  closer  analysis  of  the  characters,  it  will  be  found  that  all  that 
is  strikingly  true  in  them  is  indigenous  to  the  soil  of  Russia,  and 
that  it  is  only  by  means  of  French  literature  and  French  manners 
that  their  outsides  are  polished  and  become  respectable.  Hence, 
though  the  refined  literature  and  elegant  manners  of  France  may 
f  oat  all  kinds  of  immorality  and  baseness  into  fashionable  society  in 
Russia,  it  must  be  remembered  that  what  is  high  in  French  litera- 
ture is  good  and  beneficial  of  itself,  and  what  is  polished  in  French 
manners  is  only  the  outward  symbol  of  virtue,  which  of  itself  b 
always  pleasing  to  contemplate  and  right  to  encourage.  SUll  the 
form  of  the  satire  is  no  less  telling  and  effective.  Although,  more- 
over, it  does  not  appear,  yet  it  is  probably  lefl  to  be  surmised,  that 
most  of  the  evils  of  Russian  society  are  traceable  to  the  organization 
of  government  and  public  life.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  b  obvious  that 
although  the  author  had  felt  so,  it  was  both  against  Russian  etiquette 
and  Russian  law  to  refer  any  such  great  evib  to  this  quarter. 

The  defect  of  the  comedy  is  the  want  of  a  character  who  enacts  a 
lofty  ideal,  to  contrast  with  the  immorality,  frivolity,  falsehood,  and 
flunkeyism  of  the  rest  As  already  noticed,  Tchatsky  only  protests 
in  words  against  the  habits  and  manners  of  his  country ;  it  is  not 
realized  before  us  in  action;  and  inasmuch  as  example  is  always 
superior  to  precept,  the  effect  of  the  play  would  have  been  much 
improved  by  the  example.  But  we  must  take  it  as  the  author  has 
rendered  it.  We  trust  it  is  not  that  there  are  not  numerous  characters 
in  Russian  society  who  would  have  formed  a  foil  and  set  off  against 
all  its  profligacy,  but  probably  only  that  to  have  done  so  would  have 
exceeded  the  space  that  the  author  had  pre8cril>ed  to  himself.  But  let 
us  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  two  of  the  concluding  scenes : — 

"  ScEKE  XIII. — ^TcHATSKT,  LisA,  and  Sophia. 
**  Tchatsky.  Now  for  another  fainting  fit  I  That  is  the  natural  coarse 
of  things !  At  least  there  is  now  a  sufficient  cause !  At  lost  I  have 
found  the  thread  of  the  plot !  It  is  for  such  a  reptile  that  I  was  sacrificed  I 
How  have  I  been  able  to  restrain  myself  I  As  I  looked  on  I  could  not 
believe  my  own  eyes !  And  the  beloved  object^  for  whose  sake  was  for- 
gotten a  friend  of  your  youth  and  every  sentiment  of  womanly  modesty, 
now  skulks  behind  the  door,  and  trembles  at  the  bare  idea  of  an  accusation ! 
Ah  I    Who  can  nnderstand  the  plans  of  providence  ?    It  seems  to  take 
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deligbt  in  torturing  men  of  heart    In  this  world  creatures  like  MoUcha- 
line  are  bom  to  triumph? 

^^ Sophia    (weeping).  Spare  mel    T  avow  my  error!    But  who  could 
have  dreamt  of  falsehood  so  tremendious  ? 

"  Lisa,  Good  heavens  I    The  whole  house  is  up  I    They  are  coming  to-  . 
wards  us  I    Your  father  will  give  us  all  a  pretty  benediction  1 

"Scene  XIV.— Tchatskt,  Sophia,  Lisa,  and  Famoussoff  (accom- 
panied by  his  servants  with  lights), 
"Fai«oi««o^.  Follow  me!  quickly  1  More  lights!  more  light<»!  Where 
is  the  ghost?  What  does  this  mean?  I  see  nothing  but  well  known 
featarcs  I  My  daughter  too !  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself,  Sophia, 
to  be  found  here  ?  Well !  there  is  nothing  to  choose  between  you  and 
your  mother !  No  sooner  did  I  quit  the  side  of  my  better  half,  than  she 
was  deep  in  conversation  with  some  young  fellow !  What  means  has  he 
employed  to  gain  your  affections  ? — ^you  were  the  first  to  declare  him  mad? 
At  last  the  veil  falls  from  my  eyes !  The  whole  affair  was  a  conspiracy, 
in  which  aU  mv  guests  took  pai*t,  and  Tchatsky  was  the  ringleader  I  Why 
has  this  blow  fallen  on  my  head  ? 

^'  Tchatsky  (to  Sophia),  Ah !  so  it  is  to  you  that  I  owe  the  madman's 
livery ! 

'*  Famoussoff,  Gomel  were  you  to  swear  till  you  were  black  in  the  face,  I 
would  not  believe  that  you  were  quarrelling  in  earnest  1  Were  you  even 
to  come  to  blows,  I  should  still  think  you  and  Sophia  the  best  friends  in 
the  world.  And  you,  Fhilka  (addressing  the  porter)^  are  as  dull  as  a  log ! 
You  are  fit  for  nothing  but  to  snore!  Where  have  you  been  all  this 
time?  Why  was  the  street  door  open  ?  Are  you  blind  and  deaf?  Til 
clear  the  house  of  you  all !  You  would  betray  me  for  a  fai'thing !  And 
yon,  my  sharp-sighted  Abigail,  have  had  the  chief  hand  in  the  pie  !  For 
this  also  I  have  to  thank  the  Kouznetsky  Most,  with  its  fashions  and 
French  patterns !  It  was  there  you  learned  to  get  up  a  rendezvous !  I'll 
march  you  off  to  your  village,  where  you'll  be  in  the  choice  society  of 
ducks  and  geese !  As  for  you.  Miss  Sophia,  in  the  course  of  two  davs 
you  shall  turn  your  back  on  Moscow  for  ever,  and  go  far  from  the  sparks 
of  the  capital !  You  shall  be  off  to  the  country,  to  your  aunt's, — ^a  real 
desert  near  Saratoff !  There  you  shall  have  liesure  for  your  lamentations  I 
As  for  you,  Tchatsky,  I  have  only  one  request  to  make  to  you,  that  you 
will  keep  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  retreat  of  my  daughter !  I 
trust  that  as  soon  as  your  conduct  is  known,  every  door  will  be 
slammed  in  your  face  I  Do  not  imagine  that  I  will  throw  any  veil  over 
your  peiformances !  I'll  sound  the  alarm  bell  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by 
all  Moscow  I  I  will  publish  your  baseness  throughout  all  Russia  I  My 
complaint  shall  reach  the  Senate— the  Ministers — the  Tsar  himself ! 

*'  Tchatsky,  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  It  appears  /  am  the  cul- 
prit !  I  listen  without  understanding  a  word !  My  heart  yearns  for  an 
explanation,  and  yet  I  cannot  collect  my  thoughts !  Blind  fool  that  I 
was  1  What  was  the  loadstar  of  all  my  pilgrimage  ?  The  road  burned 
under  my  feet  in  my  return  to  my  native  city !  I  trembled,  while  I 
dreamt  that  happiness  was  near !  At  whose  feet  did  I  so  lately  pour  out 
all  the  wealth  of  my  heart  ?  (Turning  to  Sophia)  Great  God !  on  whom 
had  your  choice  lighted  ?  It  is  madness  to  think  for  whom  you  rejected 
rne!  Why  did  you  lure  me  on  with  an  idle  hope?  Why  did  you  not 
frankly  avow  that  all  the  past  was  to  you  but  a  subject  of  hollow  mock- 
ery ?  Why  did  you  not  say  that  you  stood  unmoved  in  the  presence  of 
old  memories,  and  that  you  had  forgotten  the  emotions, .  which  neither 
wandering,  nor  amusements,  nor  distance,  could  stifle  in  my  soul !    Th^ 
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were  the  breath  of  my  life — ^nay,  my  very  life  itself  I    Had  yoa  bnt  con- 
fessed that  my  amval  awakened  nomnswerlng  chord,  and  that  my  words, 
my  actions,  but  threw  a  gloom  over  you,  I  would  not  have  troubled  your 
repose,  and  the  object  of  your  affection  would  have  remained  unknown  to 
me !    {IronicctUy)  However,  I  hope,  after  calm  reflection,  you'll  find  it 
prudent  to  be  reconciled  to  Moltchaline !    Why  break  needlessly  two 
loving  hearts  ?    Besides,  under  your  rule,  he  will  be  useful  in  running  on 
eiTands  at  your  bidding  I    The  highest  ideal  of  all  Moscow  husbands  is 
to  unite  in  one  individual  the  charactera  of  a  boy,  of  a  lackey,  and  of  a 
f)age  I    Enough  1  I  rejoice  at  our  rupture  I    {Addressing  Famoussoff)  As 
br  you,  sir,  whose  whole  life  is  spent  in  hunting  after  grades,  receive  my 
wishes  that  this  happy  ignorance  of  your  household  interests  should  ac- 
company you  to  the  grave !    My  wooing  is  over !    You  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  finding  another  bridegi-oom,  moral,  grovelling,  and  practical ; 
who,  in  a  word,  will  be  a  worthy  copy  of  his  father-in-law !    The  charm 
is  broken,  and  now  that  the  veil  has  fallen  from  my  eyos^  I  see  the  danger 
from  which  I  have  been  snatched !    Now  could  I  vent  the  anger  which  is 
swelling  in  my  breast,  with  equal  bitterness  on  the  daughter,  on  the  father, 
on  the  romantic  lover—on  the  whole  world  1     Why  did  I  come  hither? 
I  have  met  with  nothing  save  maledictions  and  persecutions  I    A  crowd 
of  tormentors  suiTounded  me  from  the  hour  of  ray  arrival !    Traitors  in 
friendship,  faithful  only  in  hatred,  eternal  gossips,  brainless  pedants,  cun- 
ning simpletons,  foui-tongued  old  women,  hoary  dotaixis,  who,  on  the 
brink  of  the  grave,  still  grasp  convulsively  their  ancient  prejudices  and 
their  ancient  lies!    .    .    .    •    Yon  proclaimed  me  mad  without  one 
dissenting  voice  1    You  were  right !  I  was  mad !    For  he  who  remains 
with  you  unblackened  for  a  single  day,  and  breathes  the  atmosphere  which 
surrounds  you  without  feeling  his  reason  give  way,  may  well  pass  through 
living  fires  unscathed !    Away  from  Moscow,  and  for  ever  I    I  hasten, 
without  tlirowiog  a  single  reverted  glance,  to  seek  throughout  the  world 
some  solitary  nook,  in  which  a  wounded  spirit  may  find  an  asylum  I    My 
caiTiage  I  my  carriage  I     {Exit  hurriedly  ;  Famoussoff  remains  for  some 
moments  in  a  stupor). ^^ 

But  we  must  not  forget,  that  from  the  comedy  before  us,  it  would 
be  as  impossible  to  judge  of  the  manners,  habits,  and  customs  of  the 
upper  classes  in  Kussia,  as  it  would  be  of  those  of  England  from  (he 
"School  for  Scandal,"  or  from  any  other  pungent  piece  of  satire  in  the 
language.  In  considering  such  matters,  it  must  always  be  kept  in 
view,  indeed,  that  a  license  is  permitted  to  imaginative  and  satirical 
writers,  that  would  |  not  for  a  moment  be  allowed  in  the  statement  of 
mere  matters  of  fact,  in  order  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  put  the 
principles  propounded  by  them  in  the  strongest  point  of  view. 
It  is  but  common  charity,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  although  the 
author  of  "  Gore  ot  Ouma'^  introduces  a  cheat  and  swindler  into  the 
very  bosom  of  the  highest  society  of  Russia,  and  where  too  liis  cha- 
racter is  as  well  known  as  in  the  dens  where  he  practises  his  most 
unhallowed  doings,  our  author  could  only  mean  to  hold  up  to  general 
scorn  the  fact,  that  persons  were  admitted  within  the  pale  of  the 
higher  circles  possessed  approximately  of  such  tendencies.  This, 
after  all,  is  only  a  more  vigorous  and  effective  mode  of  putting  the 
truths  which  he  inculcates.  Be  this  however  as  it  may,  we  have  to 
congratulate  our  oountrymen  on  the  publication  of  a  satire  upon 
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Buflsiaii  life  and  manners  bjone  of  themselves,  and  from  the  admir- 
able style  in  which  the  translation  is  executed  (although  not  &ultless), 
we  have  no  doubt  that,  if  pleased  with  the  reception  which  his  present 
work  receives  in  Britain,  he  will  continue  his  labours  by  introducing 
to  the  British  public  works  of  genius  and  merit,  in  other  departments 
of  literature,  from  the  Russian  tongue.  We  understand  that  Mr 
Benardakj,  the  translator,  is  a  young  Russian  gentleman  of  Greek 
descent,  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  has  not  yet  completed  the 
curriculum  of  his  academical  studies  ;  and  thus,  with  the  advantage 
of  a  precocity  and  genius  which  we  have  rarely  found  equalled  at  his 
age,  he  may  accomplish  much  for  the  good  of  mankind.  His  minute 
acquaintance  with  English  literature  and  English  idiomatic  expres* 
sions,  is  beyond  what  we  could  have  anticipated  in  any  foreigner 
whatever,  and  if  time  is  permitted  him,  we  sincerely  trust  that  he 
will,  ere  long,  devote  some  portion  of  his  leisure  to  the  translation  of 
some  of  the  more  important  works  in  Russian  literature. 

We  are  fully  aware,  that  much  has  been  written  on  the  faithless- 
ness of  all  Russian  officials,  from  the  highest  judge  in  the  land  to 
the  humblest  police  detective ;  and  that  it  has  further  been  alleged, 
that  from  their  general-in-chief  to  the  common  corporal,  a  system  of 
swindling  goes  on  towards  each  other  that  is  actually  revolting,  and 
that  the  same  thing  obtains  in  every  other  government  department. 
It  is  reported  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  the  First  said  of  his  Russian 
subjects,  **  If  they  only  knew  where  to  warehouse  them,  they  would 
purloin  my  line»of*battle-ships;  if  they  could  do  it  without  waking  me, 
they  would  steal  my  teeth  while  I  slept."    In  the  works  announcing 
these  positions,  we  find,  however,  such  statements  as  the  following:— 
*^  In  tJie  class  of  peasantry,  we  still  trace  everywhere  the  main  cha- 
ract^4stic8  of  their  forefathers ;  they  increase  beneath  misery  and 
oppression  which  would  wither  any  other  stock ;  they  display  the 
same  passive  endurance,  the  same  attachment  to  locality,  the  same 
want  of  pugnacity.    In  compensation  of  many  evils,  nature  has  be- 
stowed upon  the  peasant  a  mirthful,  happy,  and  contented  disposition ; 
naturally  he  is  as  little  cruel  as  he  is  warhke  or  courageous."    Again, 
they  are  represented  as  in  the  highest  degree,  benevolent  and  tender 
hearted,  giving  charity  to  all  in  need,  and  especially  to  the  exiles  as 
they  pass  the  villages  on  their  way  to  Siberia.    One  thing,  moreover, 
IS  certain,  that  the  Russian  government  endeavours  by  every  means 
in  its  power,  to  attach  every  individual  in  the  empire  to  itself.     It 
has  ennobled  even  its  humbler  officials,  and  it  inculcates  upon  every 
suliject  the  duty  of  praying  to  God  for  the  Emperor,  he  being  God's 
representative  upon  earth.     Hence  the  enormity  of  political  offences 
and  the  frightful  punishments  with  which  they  are  visited.   In  all  this, 
we  can  recognise  that  the  Russian  mind,  like  that  of  roost  other 
similar  nations,  is  more  actuated  by  its  mere  impulsive  or  emotional 
tendencies,  than  by  that  large  feeling  of  law  and  moral  obligation 
by  which  the  more  cirilized  countries  of  the  world  are  distinguished. 
It  appears  from  all  we  have  read  and  understood,  that  the  Russian 
empire  is  governed  by  the  strong  impulsive  sympathies  of  the  Russian 
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people  in  iavout  of  their  Czar.  It  is  not  the  idea  of  taw,  right,  daty, 
or  moral  obligation,  bj  which  the  Emperor  inculcates  the  necessity 
of  obedience  to  his  government.  The  minds  of  the  Russian  peasantry, 
consisting  of  nearly  45  millions  of  souls,  have  not  attained  that  cir- 
cumference of  thought  necessary  to  comprehend  what  the  moral  law 
in  its  abstract  and  high  form  actually  means,  and  it  Is  not  improbable 
that  some  centuries  may  elapse  before  they  reach  this  desiderated  goal. 
When  they  do  so,  they  will  remain  no  longer  in  the  mere  leading 
strings  of  the  Emperor.  They  will  originate  and  strike  out  for  them- 
selves laws  which  will  be  sufficiently  broad  and  large  for  their  go- 
vemment,  guidance,  and  farther  development.  But  the  growth  must 
proceed  from  within.  They  must,  in  the  deepest  philosophical  sense, 
be  spiritually  elevated  before  they  are  susceptible  of  improvement 
even  in  their  outward  and  material  comforts  and  enjoyments,  for  it 
is  the  same  idea  of  law  that  evolves  and  realises  the  latter  that  incul- 
cates and  enforces  the  former. 

These  remarks  are  thrown  out  to  shew  the  necessity  of  the  pro- 
gress of  Russia  proceeding  from  within  itself.  It  is  its  men  of  thought 
and  genius  that  are  first  to  impart  an  impulse  to  its  heart  and  thought, 
to  wean  it  from  its  present  sensational  and  too  impulsive  and  reckless 
spirit,  and  raise  in  it  those  lofty  and  far  reaching  ideas  that  consti- 
tute the  true  governing  principles  of  every  great  people.  Little  do 
the  peasantry  of  Scotland  reckon  how  much  of  their  freedom  and 
independence  they  owe  to  their  national  poet,  whom  out  of  sheer 
love  they  call  ploughman  and  peasant,  to  indicate  how  much  lai^ 
ness  and  nobility  of  soul  can  take  lodgment  within  so  rude  and  rough 
an  exterior.  He  is  the  pole-star  of  his  country's  sentiment  and  opi- 
nion, and  he  has  heralded  it  on  to  freedom.  Russia  has  had  yet 
none  such — nay,  she  has  not  yet  had  a  poet  of  any  kind — she  has 
had  her  few  men  of  genius  and  insight  like  the  most  barbarous  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  but  she  has  not  yet  been  vouchsafed  a  poet  to 
weld  her  spirit  into  one  articulate  whole ;  but  when  he  appears,  may 
he  have  such  a  talented  and  spirited  translator  as  our  present  youth- 
ful aspirant  to  a  place  in  the  republic  of  letters. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  earnestly  recommend  Mr  Benardaky,  if 
he  has  sufficient  leisure  to  select  from  the  Russian  authors  one  of 
greatest  mark  and  liklihood,  and  translate  his  works  (let  them  be 
prose  or  verse^  into  our  English  tongue, — for  from  the  specimen  before 
us,  there  is  no  one  more  competent  and  able  for  the  task, — and  we 
can  assure  both  him  and  our  readers,  that  the  work  will  be  perused 
not  only  with  avidity,  but  with  gratitude.  A  few  translations  even 
of  tales  and  romances  from  the  best  Russian  authors  would  do  more 
to  familiarize  the  English  mind  with  the  real  character  of  the  Russian 
people,  than  all  the  idle  and  ill  digested  travels  ever  penned.  It 
would  enable  us  to  examine  the  Russian  character  through  the  re- 
presentations of  it  given  by  the  native  insight  and  genius  of  Russia 
itself,  and  thus  give  rise  to  a  sympathy  and  kindness  of  feeling  which 
does  not  at  present  exist  between  the  two  countries. 
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PRELACY  AND  THE  COVENANT.* 

Thk  banishment  of  Andrew  Melville  seemed  to  King  James  to  cat 
Bwaj  the  last  prop  of  the  last  plank  of  the  Presbyterian  platform. 
Heartless  and  utterly  discouraged,  the  heirs  of  Melville's  duties  and 
responsibilities  virtually  gave  up  a  hopeless  conflict,  and  Prelacy  was 
fullj  if  not  very  honourably  chaired.  James,  the  nephew  of  Andrew 
Melville,  and  his  loving  and  able  co»adjutor,  was  dead — ^heart-broken. 
Bruce  was  banished  to  Inverness;  a  transportation,  it  would  seem, 
then  considered  as  effectual,  at  least  where  the  godly  were  concerned, 
as  relegation  to  a  distant  penal  settlement.  A  faint  cry  was  indeed 
raised,  and  a  frequent  vote  carried,  in  the  courts  of  the  church,  against 
the  growing  pretensions  of  the  nominated  bishops.  Their  claim  to  the 
constant  Moderatorship  of  Synods,  for  example,  was  successfully  op- 
posed for  a  time  by  all  the  Synods,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  that 
preserve  of  the  loyal  Ogilvies  and  Carnegies,  the  province  of  Angus. 
At  Linlithgow  (1608)  an  Assembly,  and  next  year  at  Falkirk,  a  Con« 
ferencey  were  tried  in  order  to  reconcile  the  nation  into  the  new  order. 
Althongh  the  experiment  on  the  church  and  people  proved  fruitless, 
the  Parliament  cut  short  the  controversy,  in  June  of  the  latter  year, 
by  formally  ratifying  the  restoration  of  bishops  to  their  **  ancient 
dignities,  powers,  and  prerogatives." 

To  this  measure  succeeded  almost  instantly  (1610)  that  name  of  fear 
— ^the  High  Commission — an  engine  as  sharp  and  fatal  as  the  Maiden, 
to  those  who  brought  themselves  within  reach  of  its  edge.  To  make 
the  operation  surer,  and  that  it  might  reach,  in  a  certain  way,  civil  as 
well  as  ecclesiastical  delinquencies,  its  President  had  been  created  an 
Extraordinary  Lord  of  Session,  as  well  as  Archbishop  and  Metropoli- 
tan. This  was  the  historian  Spottiswoode.  The  Archbishop  and  any 
funr  of  his  Committee,  a  body  embracing  bishops  of  course,  some  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  and  a  slight  sprinkling  of  ministers,  the  latter 
apparently  introduced  for  form's  sake,  and  without  any  intention  of 
receiving  their  counsel  or  protestations — ruled  the  measures  of  this 
formidable  court. 

There  was  still,  however,  something  to  do,  before  the  new  Prelatic 
platform,  with  all  its  machinery,  dresses,  and  decorations,  could  be  reck- 
oned complete.  The  Scotch  Bishops  had  hitherto  affected  to  identify 
their  calling  with  the  pastorate,  and  it  was  on  this  pretext  that  they 
mixed  themselves  up  with  presbyteries  and  synods,  and  were  willing  to 
be  reconciled  to  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  by  presiding  in  their  courts 
as  moderators.  Now,  however,  a  new  course  became  necessary.  Dr 
Downham  had  preached  a  sermon  in  London,  which  the  King  caused 
to  be  widely  circulated  in  Scotland,  as  a  kind  of  manifesto  or  pro- 
clamation, declaring  that  the  bishop  and  pastor  were  to  be  reckoned 
one  no  longer.  Bancroft,  who  had  also  preached  the  same  doctrine, 
was  now  resolved  that  it  should  form  a  basis  of  Scotch  and  English 
uniformity.  Recreant  to  the  claim  to  far  descended  Episcopacy,  for 
*  M'Crie's  Works,  Vol.  4.    Blackwoods :  Edinburgh  and  London.  1857. 
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which  Spottiswoode  has  contended  as  an  historian,  and  to  the  hws  bjr 
which  the  binhops  had  just  been  restored  to  their  ancient  dignities, 
powers,  and  prerogatives,  he  and  three  others  repaired  to  I^odoo, 
that  they  might  be  unfrocked  of  their  old  episcopacy,  and  refrocked 
after  a  new  and  better  fashion.  And  thus  equipped  themselves,  thej 
brought  with  them  to  Scotland  the  means  of  dressing  their  brother 
bishops,  according  to  the  same  more  approved  pattern.  This  happened 
at  the  exact  time  that  it  became  expedient  to  clothe  the  High  Com- 
mission with  all  possible  decoration  and  authority. 

Prelacy  had  now  reached  the  culminating  point  of  its  restoration, 
as  it  pretended — of  its  establishment,  as  is  the  more  certain  fact. 
We  do  not  relate  the  steps  by  which  Prelacy  pursued  its  march  over 
a  reluctant  land ;  how  the  Perth  Articles  predominated  over  the  less 
ornate  dispensation  of  ordinances,  and  in  some  cases  altered  their 
nature  and  type — ^how  the  settlement  of  1692  was  brushed  away  tike  a 
cobweb — how  the  Craigs,  the  Davidsons,  and  Calderwoods,  remon- 
strated— ^how  the  bishops  stormed  and  persecuted — how  disobedience  to 
the  ordinary  became  sedition,  and  rejection  of  the  supremacy  at  least 
second  treaeont  punishable  with  penalties  and  pains, — ^how  the  sacra- 
mental pill  was  gilded,  but  as  seldom  as  possible  swallowed,  from 
the  peer  to  the  people — how  truly  it  might  be  said,  in  short,  Nt/yy 
raytX^S^  Ilayra — all  harmony  was  over,  and  the  reign  of  hatred  and 
terror  became  universal  in  the  land. 

To  improve  the  golden  time.  King  James  came  down  in  1617.  In 
his  chapelry  of  Holyrood  there  was  of  course  a  demonstration  exhibit- 
ed, the  like  of  which  had  not  been  witnessed  since  the  first  days  of  his 
mother  of  blessed  memory,  and  scarcely  then.  Such  vestments,  snch 
music,  such  crossing,  such  genuflection,  such  adoration,  looking  to  the 
east  the  while  I  Unluckily  for  the  darkening  of  the  pomp,  and  the 
o'ercasting  of  the  auspicious  day,  the  nobility  had  sucked  with  their 
mother's  milk  an  inveterate  prejudice  against  kneeling  at  the  holy 
sacrament,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  half  their  number  stood  bolt 
upright,  in  the  very  face  of  royalty,  when  they  were  expected  to  go 
on  their  knees  before  the  altar.  But  the  bad  taste  and  silly  policy  of 
James  exposed  him  to  such  affronts  all  his  life,  and  he  was  too  cowardly 
to  punish,  at  least  when  he  had  stout  nobles  to  deal  with — while  be 
threatened  high. 

A  more  scenic  spectacle  still  is  said  to  have  been  exhibited  when, 
about  three  years  afterwards,  the  famous  Articles  of  Perth  were  rati- 
fied by  Parliament.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  these  Articles 
enjoined  the  solemn  keeping  of  the  Church  Festivals — Confirmation — 
Private  Communion  and  Baptism — and  some  other  matters  to  which 
the  people  of  Scotland  had  never  been  persuaded  to  reconcile  them- 
selves, and  against  which  they  are  in  general  strongly  prejudiced  to 
this  day. 

Well,  when  this  roll  of  abominations,  for  as  such,  whether  truly  or 
blselyt  it  was  regarded,  was  about  to  receive  the  touch  of  the  royal 
aceptre,  in  the  hands  of  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton. — flashes  of  light- 
ning, three  in  succession,  flared  in  the  Commissioner's  face,  accompanied 
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with  tnaoy  load  clape  of  thunder,  followed  by  darkness  and  rain,  such 
at  venerable  elde  has  protested,  and  chronicle  has  storied,  had  not 
been  known  in  the  memory  of  man. 

However  this  be-^nothing  of  the  kind  could  be  too  ominous  of  the 
heavy  times  that  were  coming.  After  a  little  more  sparring  with  the 
discontented  remonstraotf) — a  very  numerous  body  of  his  northern  sub- 
jects— and  having  tried  his  usual  polemic  skill  in  controversy,  and  his 
stronger  hand  in  tyranny  and  persecution,  to  put  down  the  writings, 
and  intercept  the  person  of  the  powerful  Presbyterian  champion, 
Calderwood^-efforts  in  which  he  expended  almost  his  last  breath — 
King  James  delivered  what  may  at  this  stage  be  called,  in  imitation  of 
some  neighbours  of  ours.  The  Church  in  Scotland — poor  ruined 
presbytery — of  her  more  immediate  fearS)  by  his  demise  in  1728. 

But,  alas  I  This  was  not  a  case  in  which  '*  sol  occubuit,  nox  nulla 
secnta  est/'  The  sunset,  so  far  from  not  being  succeeded  by  darkness, 
presaged  indeed  a  night  of  clouds,  shrouding,  first,  the  nation,  and 
finally  conducting  to  the  precipice  the  rash  guide  who  undertook  to 
be  its  conductor.  The  sceptred  hand  of  Charles  was  soon  to  become 
bigger  than  his  father's  loins.  Ever  givi^n  to  promise  what  was  to 
answer  any  crafty  purpose  for  the  time*  James  had  engaged  that  hi« 
pet  Articles  of  Perth  were  to  be  his  final  demand  on  the  compliance  of 
his  church,  his  last  draft  on  the  national  stock  of  patience  and  of  duty. 

In  these  Article*,  neither  ceremonies,  canons,  or  service-book,  were, 
•o  far  as  appeared,  implied  or  contemplated.  The  clergy  of  all  ranks 
continued  to  wear  the  black  gown,  to  preach  and  pray  much  like  their 
Presbyterian  neighbours,  and  to  officiate  at  the  communion,  without 
restriction  to  any  stated  form  or  posture.  We  do  not  undertake  to 
settle  the  question,  whether  a  change  in  matters  like  these  imposed 
a  greater  or  less  hardship  on  a  reclaiming  people  than  the  Perth 
Articles.  We  shall  merely  recall  a  fact  or  two  in  reference  to  them 
that  will  enable  us  to  take  a  convenient  leap  from  Prelacy  to  the 
Covenant. 

Of  the  ceremonies,  the  most  offensive  to  all  ranks  seems  to  have  been 
the  kneeling  at  the  sacrament.  The  objection  to  this  posture  was 
founded,  of  course,  on  the  supposition  of  a  symbolizing  in  reality,  or 
at  least  appearance,  with  the  Popish  adoration  of  the  sacramental 
bread,  a  supposition  rather  strengthened  than  weakened  by  some  pecu- 
liarities in  the  forth-coming  service  book,  and  by  certain  incautious 
phr|»eology  used  in  the  canons.  Except  his  own  council,  and  the 
compliant  members  of  the  Scottish  Bar,  and  the  clerks  of  the  Signet, 
who  were  expressly  instructed  by  royal  command  to  adopt  the  kneeling 
posture,  as  a  pattern  to  others — (this  was,  we  suppose,  by  advice  of 
their  aspiring  chief,  the  younger  Spottiswoode)-^nothing  like  a  con- 
siderable number  of  any  rank  could  be  persuaded  to  comply  with  this 
usage.  The  nobility,  in  particular,  very  stoutly  adhered  to  the  example 
set  to  their  order  at  the  memorable  scene  enacted  in  the  Chapelry  of 
Holyrood,  on  occasion  of  King  James's  visit.  The  very  clergy  at 
length  began  to  find  it  impracticable  to  get  the  holy  sacrament  ad- 
ministered at  all  without  some  relaxation  of  this  odious  ritual.      They 
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were  only  divided  on  the  qaestion,  whether  a  present  right  of  choice 
fthoald  be  allowed  to  communicants  to  kneel  or  sit  as  they  plHsse,  or 
whether  the  effect  of  a  previous  supplication  to  the  king  to  that  pur- 
pose should  be  tried.  And  on  the  latter  proposal  being  carried,  in  the 
General  Session  at  Edinburgh,  where  the  question  arose,  in  consequence 
of  a  complete  failure  to  dispense  the  coromnnion  for  a  whole  jear, 
Sydserf  himself  undertook  to  present  a  remonstrance,  accompanied  by 
the  representation,  that  the  contention  about  this  matter  was  become 
intolerable,  that  atheism  was  thriving  on  the  constant  changes  of  public 
religion,  that  general  hatred  prevailed  between  ministers  and  people, 
and  that  Popery  itself  was  beginning  to  peep  out  of  its  loop-holes  of 
retreat  under  this  supposed  encouragement.  It  may  be  imagined  bow 
little  regard  was  paid  to  such  a  sifflication,  as  Richie  Monieplied  would 
have  called  it.  But  a  new  stroke  of  ambition  on  the  part  of  the 
bishops  gave  a  momentum  to  the  spirit  of  opposition,  to  this  and  some 
other  advances  to  Episcopal  conformity,  that  very  soon  precipitated 
the  whole  scheme  of  policy  on  the  rugged  spikes  of  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant. 

Many  of  the  nobles,  and  some  of  the  lairds,  had  fattened  for  a  genera* 
tion  or  two  on  the  spoils  of  the  church.  These  the  bishops  were  now 
anxious  to  reclaim,  that  they  might  minister  to  the  pomp  and  dignity 
of  their  still  impoyerished  hierarchy.  But  though  their  views  were 
favoured  by  the  crown,  such  a  commotion  was  raised  in  the  higher 
ranks,  whose  interests  were  more  immediately  menaced  by  the  claim 
— that  nothing  less  than  a  conspiracy  to  murder,  in  the  Very  Conven- 
tion of  Estates,  the  supporters  of  the  royal  Commissioner  who  was  en* 
trusted  with  the  measure,  by  the  hands  of  their  own  tithe-holding 
fellow  peers,  was  determined  as  soon  as  they  should  haye  recorded  their 
votes.  The  disaster  was  averted  by  a  timely  discovery,  and  prudent 
compromise.  But  from  that  time  the  nobility  frowned  ominously  on 
every  court  measure  that  tended  in  aught  to  the  exaltation  of  prelacy, 
and  as  some  perhaps  may  be  inclined  to  cry,  began 

*'  To  lend  the  crowd  their  arm  to  shake  the  tree." 
It  was  while  these  discontents  were  unsub8ided,if  not  at  their  height,  that 
the  memorable  service  book  was  framed  and  attempted  to  be  imposed. 
This  was,  in  more  respects  than  one,  conceived  to  be  a  national  insult 
and  aggression.  It  was  unlucky  in  having  even  sought  to  establish 
itselt  on  an  act  of  discourtesy  to  the  bishops. 

Laud  would  have  them  to  accept  a  service-book,  on  the  same  terms 
on  which  his  successor  obliged  them  to  receive  ordination  from  Eng- 
land. This  their  pride  now  resisted.  The  King  interposed  his  right 
of  supremacy  to  adjust  the  dispute,  got  Laud  and  one  or  two  coadjutors 
to  advise  with  him  on  some  alterations  of  the  English  liturgy,  and 
with  these  changes,  commanded  the  bishops  in  Scotland  to  frame  a 
eervice-book  on  the  general  basis  of  the  common  prayer.  Of  course 
little,  if  anything,  in  this  respect  was  added  to  the  royal  instruction. 
But  canons  were  necessary  in  order  to  work  the  new  ritual,  and  here 
some  of  the  younger  bishops  who  had  begun  to  Arminianize  more 
zealously  than  Laud  himself,  and  who  were  deeply  imbued  with  a  leaveo 
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of  his  ftopentitioDy  contrived  to  introduce  pbraseologj  at  least,  the 
most  odious  to  the  general  Scottish  ear,  that  ever  desperate  impro- 
dence  coald  have  haearded.  The  paramoant  ntcesuity  oi  good  works^ 
a  requisition  to  all  ranks  to  come  to  the  Lord's  Sapper,  and  all  other 
9acraments,  sacramental  confession  and  absolution — such  were  some 
of  the  long  unfamiliar  names  and  things  with  which  it  was  now  ven* 
tnred  to  stun  the  senses  of  canny  Scotland. 

With  respect  to  the  service-book,  as  there  appears  to  have  been 
little  real  intention  on  the  part  of  the  king  or  his  advisers  greatly  to 
vary  from  the  English  model,  the  ideas  which  the  canons  boldly  ex* 
pressed  were  more  darkly  hinted,  though  in  terms  not  quite  unexcep« 
tionable,  or  exempt  from  the  gravest  suspicion  of  an  approximation  to 
Popery.  And  all  this  was  to  be  received  without  scruple  or  question; 
ex)>lanation  or  exception.  So  the  Canons  ruled  on  pain  of  excomuni*- 
cation. 

No  brewBge  of  the  elements  of  a  storm  ever  reached  faster  the  point 
of  consummation.  Before  men  had  time  to  read  the  books,  or  even  the 
clergy  to  buy  them,  although  they  were  required  to  provide  themselves 
with  copies  within  fifteen  days  of  the  charfre  which  required  their  use 
on  pain  of  rebellion — before  a  day  was  allowed,  although  almost  all 
the  ministers  craved  some  respite,  that  means  might  be  taken  to  ac« 
custom  their  astonished  people  to  a  manual  which  they  could  only 
connect  with  the  idea  of  a  missal,  and  with  their  old  king's  definition 
**of  an  ill- mumbled  mass,*' — in  short,  before  the  general  ferment  was 
allowed  an  instants  cooling  time,  the  famous  experiment  on  the 
patience  of  **  Jenny  Geddes,"  and  a  numerous  congregation,  was  made 
in  the  church  of  St  Giles',  with  a  result  of  which  not  a  child  in  all 
Scotland  that  can  read,  and  has  reached  the  age  of  half  a  score  years, 
is  unaware  to  this  hour. 

But  it  was  not  the  **  rascal  multitude"  only,  that  was  concerned  in 
an  opposition  which  led  to  the  immediate  suspension  of  the  service- 
book,  till  his  majesty's  farther  pleasure  should  be  known.  Long 
before  that  pleasure  was  announced,-^for  its  present  announcement  waa 
rendered  somewhat  unnecessary  by  an  Act  of  Council  which  declared 
that  letters  of  homing  (a  charge,  viz.,  of  confiscation  and  rebellion) 
relative  to  their  service-book  should  extend  no  farther  than  to  the 
purchasing  of  it — ^the  king  was  in  conflict  with  nineteen* twentieths 
of  his  Scottish  subjects,  including  the  very  foremost  of  his  barons  and 
nobility,  on  the  question  not  alone  of  the  service  book,  but  of  the 
church  establishment  in  Scotland.  It  was  easy,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  organize  this  movement,  and  even  to  bring  it  to  a  centre. 
For  the  nobles,  burgesses,  gentry,  ministers,  and  deputies  of  popnlar 
assemblies,  from  all  parts  of  Scotland,  had  a  pretext  for  constant  in- 
tercourse, in  the  temporizing  policy  of  the  Council,  which  delayed  from 
time  to  time  to  carry  out  the  letter  of  the  king's  instructions,  till  the 
fate  of  petition  after  petition,  passing  through  their  hands,  should  be 
ascertained.  At  length,  the  whole  confederacy  very  coolly  adopted  the 
step  of  forming  themselves  into  what  they  called  Tables^ — a  sederunt,  in 
short,  of  the  entire  number,  in  four  divisions,  according  to  their  several 
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ranks  and  orders  of  nobles,  bni^iesset,  ministers,  and  commons,— at 
which  a  bond,  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  old  National  Covenant,  with  a 
supplement  suited  to  the  times,  was  produced  and  subscribed.  This 
Covenant  bad  been  originally  prepared  by  Craig,  king  James's  diap- 
lain  (anno  1581),  in  order  to  be  subscribed  by  himself,  his  council,  and 
his  subjects,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  true  religion^  and  was  renew* 
ed,  in  a  somewhat  altered  form,  when  the  true  religion  had  ripened  into 
the  Presbyterian  constitution  in  1590,  when  it  was  again  signed  by  his 
majesty,  and  by  a  large  representation  of  his  people  of  all  classes.  This 
instrument  was  immediately  and  actively  put  into  circulation,  and  was 
subscribed  by  the  whole  nobility,  with  a  very  fractional  exception, — ^by 
deputies  from  all  the  burghs  except  three, — and  by  a  vast  number  of 
the  remaining  ranks.  All  this  had  taken  place  between  the  first  Sab- 
bath of  March  and  the  end  of  April,  in  the  same  year.  This  entire 
unanimity  is  somewhat  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  present  agreement 
of  the  bond-subscribers  to  waive  certain  matters,  as  to  the  express  con- 
demnation of  the  Perth  Articles^  and  a  few  of  the  later  novations^  till 
the  judgment  of  an  Assembly  should  be  obtained.  This  having  been 
obtained  without  difficulty,  the  Covenant  was  completed  next  year 
(1638-9)i  by  the  memorable  addition — <*  The  article  of  this  Covenant 
which  at  the  first  sobscription  was  referred  to  the  determination  of 
the  General  Assembly,  being  now  determined ;  and  thereby  the  five 
Articles  of  Perth,  the  government  of  the  kirk  by  bishops,  and  the  civil 
places  and  power  of  kirk-men,  upon  the  reasons  and  grounds  contained 
m  the  acts  of  the  General  Assembly,  declared  to  be  unlawfully  within 
the  kirk,  we  subscribe  according  to  the  determination  aforesaid." 

To  add  to  the  singularity  of  these  proceedings,  when  the  alarmed 
bishops  proceeded,  not  until  it  was  time,  to  cast  their  cause  and  them- 
selves on  the  king's  protection,  they  were  answered  by  a  reference  to  the 
crown  lawyers,  who  reported  it,  as  the  judgment  of  their  legal  brethren, 
that  there  was  nothing  against  express  law  in  the  conduct  of  hia 
majesty's  subjects,  in  their  <<  entering  into  Covenant  with  God  and 
each  other,**  or  in  any  of  the  steps  that  they  had  taken  to  complete  the 
engagement. 

It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  this  was  a  temporizing  policy-— 
either  intended  to  give  the  king  time  to  take  his  own  measures,  before 
overt  means  of  defence  should  be  proceeded  with  by  the  covenanters — 
or,  as  is  sometimes  surmized,  conceived  by  the  wily  wisdom  of  Sir 
Thomas  Hope,  the  Lord  Advocate,  in  favour  of  the  Presbyterian  party, 
to  which  he  was  secretly  atuched,  and  to  which  his  influence  had  begun 
to  incline  very  many  of  his  legal  brethren,  the  whole  body  of  whose 
clients  were  moreover  involved  in  the  consequences  of  these  proceed- 
ings. 

After  a  short  interval,  in  which  the  nobility  were  played  against 
each  other  by  the  sovereign,  some  seeking  to  outvie  each  other  for 
the  continuance  of  his  favour  by  various  schemes  of  policy,  by  which  it 
was  proposed  at  once  to  outwit  the  protesting  party  by  concession,  and 
uphold  the  royal  authority  by  dissimulation ;  and  othersmore  patriotically 
busy  in  answering  an  invitation  to  state  the  lowest  term^on  which  they 
thought  the  religion  and  liberties  of  the  nation  could  be  settled.    The 
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Hftrqois  of  Hamilton  was  sent  down  with  poweiv,  which,  as  might  be 
expected,  took  every  hoe  of  the  camelion,  so  long  as  there  was  the  least 
chance  of  secaring  a  simulated  compliance  with  the  present  ecclesiasti- 
cal model.  The  king  even  produced  a  covenant  of  his  oum — which  he 
was  willing  that  all  men  should  take — the  old  covenant,  that  is  to  say, 
stripped  naked  of  all  its  explanatory  additions.  Men  had  too  lately, 
however,  formed  an  acquaintance  with  this  instrument,  to  be  persuaded 
to  adopt  it,  except  with  a  public  qualification  or  secret  reserve.  It  was 
sobscribed  pretty  freely  in  the  northern  parts ;  but  there,  and  else* 
where,  the  bishops  were  far  from  being  satisfied  either  with  the  form 
or  conditions  of  aught  that  bore  the  detested  name  of  Covenant.  A 
more  important  concession  was  made  to  the  wishes  of  the  Presbyterian 
party, — the  calling  of  a/r^e  assembly.  After  much  wrangling  about  the 
place  of  meeting,  the  bishops,  with  Spottiswoode  their  chief  at  their 
bead,  strenuously  and  naturally  contending  for  the  northern  latitude  of 
Aberdeen  ;  Glasgow,  now  to  become  celebrated  as  the  Augsburg  of 
Presbyterian  profession,  was  fixed  upon  as  the  place  of  muster. 

That  the  freedom  of  this  Assembly  might  not,  as  bad  sometimes 
happened,  be  a  mere  name,  care  was  taken  that  that  freedom  should  be 
asserted  by  certain  preliminary  measures,  which  effectually  prevented  un* 
welcome  intrusion  on  its  proceedings.  The  bishops,  instead  of  being 
invited  to  take  their  share  in  its  deliberations,  found  themselves  cited  to 
its  bar  to  answer  to  their  several  libels.  The  Commissioner  craved 
the  assistance  of  assessors,  but  the  Assembly  respectfully  reminded  him 
that  it  was  too  much  their  duty  to  recognise  the  representative  of  his 
Majesty,  to  admit  any  division  of  honour  with  so  illustrious  a  personage. 
It  was  moreover  hinted,  that  the  personal  presence  of  royalty's  self  by 
no  means  implied  any  right  of  interference  with  the  discipline  of  the 
Church,  within  the  limits  of  its  own  strictly  ecclesiastical  province.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  these  maxims  issued  in  the  rejection  of  the  declin- 
atnre  of  the  bishops  to  be  judged  by  an  Assembly  so  constituted,  and 
in  the  formal  dissolution  of  the  Assembly  by  the  King's  Commis- 
sioner. 

And  now  commenced  all  that  gives  its  pictnresqueness,  and  much 
that  gives  its  ever  memorable  importance  to  this  renowned  convoca- 
tion. It  had  assembled  on  the  21st  November..  Seven  days  were 
consumed  in  discussing  the  constitution  and  power  of  the  Court  with 
the  Commissioner,  and  now,  on  the  29th,  commenced  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  the  Assembly. 

It  is  not  necessary  either  to  estimate  the  constitutional  integrity,  or 
to  subject  to  the  rules  of  a  strict  analysis,  the  constituent  elements  of 
a  body  like  what  the  Assembly  had  become  at  this  juncture.  The 
establishment  was  already  dislocated^  and  that  with  the  connivance  of 
the  government.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  bishops  claimed  a  right 
to  sit  here  in  their  episcopal  character,  or  that  they  would  have  con- 
sented to  deliberate  under  the  presidency  of  a  moderator  elected  by  a 
numerical  majority.  But  the  election  of  a  moderator  was  allowed  to 
proceed,  with  a  mere  objection  or  formal  protestation  on  the  Com- 
missioner's part,  that  the  commissions  of  members  should  first  be  ex- 
amined and  ascertained.    Yet  he  continued  to  sit  and  to  lend  the  coon- 
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tenance  of  the  sovereign  to  this  convocation.  Then,  when  commissions 
were  sought  to  be  superseded — in  virtue  of  the  holders  having  fallen 
under  the  frowns  of  Councils  and  High  Commissionfi — a  decision  which 
Would  have  struck  off  the  roll  the  names  of  Blair,  Livingston,  Dickson, 
Rutherford,  and  even  that  of  Henderson  the  Moderator,  the  flower 
and  cream  of  the  Assembly-^still,  though  disappointed,  frowning  and 
protesting,  still  he  sat.  And  when  the  crave  of  the  bishops  to  be  hearil 
by  counsel  learned  in  the  law  was  disallowed,  he  sat  on.  Not  until  the 
bishops'  declinature  was  rejected,  did  he  withdraw  his  countenance  from 
the  sittings.  Either  this  was  too  soon  or  too  late, — too  soon,  if  mere 
inspection  was  bis  object, — too  late,  if  the  concession,  or  even  discipline, 
according  to  the  constitution  of  the  court,  which  he  had  virtually  al- 
lowed, was  to  be  wholly  withdrawn.  To  ns  it  seems  oppressive  thai 
counsel  should  have  been  refused  to  the  bishops,  even  to  maintain  their 
remonstrance  and  protestation.  But  even  yet,  an  appearance  at  the 
bar  is  made,  or  assumed  to  be  made  by  parties,  whether  for  protestation 
or  defence.  The  judgment  of  the  bishops,  who  were  neither  present  to 
defend  themselves,  nor  allowed  to  be  represented  by  counsel,  was  one 
of  those  oppressions  which,  in  every  kind  of  court,  in  those  evil  timea 
was  too  generally  practised.  The  abolition  of  the  Episcopal  order  was 
ultra  vires  of  the  Assembly,  except  in  so  far  aa  it  might  seem  to  be 
implied, — which,  according  to  one,  and  a  very  general  construction,  it 
really  was,  even  in  the  covenant  sanctioned  by  the  king,  and  which  was 
the  object  of  suspicion  and  distrnst  to  the  bishops  on  that  very  account. 
But  with  regard  to  the  power  of  discipline,  even  at  their  expense,  if 
it  had  been  exercised  more  regularly  in  point  of  form,  it  would  eeem  to 
have  been  not  so  wholly  without  the  province  of  this  Assembly.  What 
were  they  called  for  but  to  promote  order  and  exercise  discipline  ? 
They  were  actually  required  by  authority  to  purge  their  own  roll  for 
disciplinary  reasons,--— and  now  they  must  suffer  an  order  of  men,  which 
a  covenant  of  older  date  than  the  ordination  from  England  which  gave 
those  men  any  rank  above  that  of  presbyters — a  covenant  lately  re- 
stored had  placed  on  the  same  pastoral  level  with  themselves  theee  men, 
on  the  single  plea  of  their  superior  order ^  they  were  to  allow  to  walk 
lawless  through  the  land,  to  do  what  they  pleased,  and  to  teach  what 
they  would,  to  set  the  worst  example,  and  to  publish  Arminian  dec* 
trine,  without  subjection  to  any  authority,  or  if  any,  to  what  but  their 
own^  or  that  of  a  legal  Assembly  of  their  brethren  ? 

The  declinature  of  the  bishops,  amounted — as  it  was  shaped — to  a  de* 
cKnature  of  any  vested  authority  under  heaven,  at  least  in  reference  to 
the  particular  crimes  with  which  they  were  charged,  and  to  ita  punish* 
ment  by  corrective  discipline. 

As  to  the  illegality  of  an  Assembly,  in  virtue  not  of  its  prohibition, 
but  of  its  dissolution  by  the  sovereign  or  his  representative — this  it 
still  left,  by  the  prudence  of  ^1  parties,  an  open  question— and  by 
mutual  understanding,  not  we  suppose  to  be  a  shut  one^  until  the  col* 
lision  between  the  two  powers  shall  have  become  far  more  unmistake- 
able  than  that  of  the  Glasgow  Assembly  even  with  the  State  can  be 
proved  to  be.  The  unhappy  bishops  appear  to  have  been  little  able  to 
afford  the  searching  enquiry  that  was  now  made  intp  their  life  and  doc* 
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trine.  Eight  of  their  number  were  excommunicated  for  crimes  which, 
if  trnlj  charged,  left  not  a  corner  of  reserve  for  forbearance  or  Bjm- 
pathj.  And,  heated  as  man's  mindH  were,  distinction  enough  was  ob* 
served  between  their  several  cases  and  those  of  their  fellows, — some  of 
whom  were  far  more  offensive  on  mere  political  grounds, — to  assure  us 
that  the  moral  evidence  of  their  misconduct  at  least,  was  in  no-wise 
deficient,  as  how  could  it  be  where  Henderson  presided,  and  just  and 
holy  men  like  Blair,  Livingston,  Dickson,  and  Douglas,  were  of  the 
judges,  and  so  influential  with  the  rest,  that  even  Baillie,  still  hesitating 
between  hia  loyalty  and  his  party,  could  not  find  one  word  to  object  to 
the  proven  delinquency  of  these  infamous  men. 

Episcopacy,  indeed,  fell — along  with  these  unworthy  votaries — with  a 
hand  which  many  deem  to  have  been  incompetent.  But  even  upon  this 
point  there  may  be  a  fair  difference  of  opinion.  The  astute  Argyle*— 
who  too  had  wavered,  and  it  would  seem  on  this  occasion  at  least  not 
dishonestly,  since  reluctantly,  between  his  duty  to  the  commands  of  the 
king  and  the  discipline  of  the  church— ^took  occasion  to  suggest  that,  as 
the  National  Covenant  had  been  taken  in  three  different  senses,  it  was 
full  time  to  ascertain  its  meaning.  For  this  purpose,  acts  of  Assem- 
bly were  ransacked,  and  it  was  made  clear  enough,  that  about  the  time 
of  its  preparation,  Le,  1581-9,  Prelacy  was  considered  as  a  branch  of 
the  Romish  hierarchy,  abjured  in  the  National  Covenant,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  removed  out  of  the  church.  So  that,  in  point  of  fact. 
Episcopacy  fell  at  this  juncture  by  a  weapon  which  the  king  himself 
had  pat  into  the  hands  of  its  enemies  ;  and  the  Assembly  could  be  said 
to  do  little,  if  anything,  more  than  to  declare  the  sense  of  an  instru- 
ment which  all  men  were  welcome  to  subscribe,  and  surely  bound  to 
undersund. 

And  now  came  the  ^rst  conflict,  of  ten  years  ^  viz.,  1639-49. 
Such  are  the  parallels  of  history,  for  here  we  remark  its  exact  parallel 
likeness  proceeds,  till  it  culminatefi^in  the  triumph  of  one  party,  and 
sleeps  awhile  in  the  humiliation  of  another.  We  shall  not  relate  over 
again  the  tale  of  the  civil  wars.  But  as  we  have  an  instructive  object 
in  view,  we  must  connect  distinctly  the  fortunes  of  Prelacy,  with  those 
of  the  Covenant — and  those  of  the  ^rst  Covenant  with  those  of  the 
second. 

What  is  best  known  by  its  title  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
falls  now,  therefore,  to  be  traced  to  its  nature  and  consequences. 

It  was  the  child  of  the  first,  donbtless,  a  reproduction  of  its  image'^ 
and  of  its  name  ;  but  it  assumed  a  character*  from  change  of  person^ 
and  of  circumstances.  We  make  bold  to  crave  a  little  attention  to 
this  difference.  Most  of  our  Presbyterian  friends  know,  we  believe, 
but  of  one  Covenant, — and  in  a  book  of  prime  authority  with  our  Epis- 
copalian neighbours  we  find  the  Solemn  League  (the  only  Covenant 
popularly  known)  identified  with  the  Westminster  Confession !  Crave 
Vd  then  a  few  moments  audience  of  the  friends  who  wish  to  know 
what  they  speak  of. 

Although  the  doings  of  the  Glasgow  Assembly  seem  to  have  been 
^  far  justified  by  the   Covenant  on  which  King  Charles  had  em« 
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powered  them  to  act,  it  was  not  at  all  likely  that  so  great,  but  at 
the  same  so  awkward,  a  politician  should  find  it  in  hia  hangfatj  spirit 
but  to  show  the  greatest  resentment  that  he  eyer  allowed  himself  to 
betray,  on  that  occasion.  AU  the  pulpits  in  England  were  laid  under 
orders  by  public  proclamation,  to  declare  the  Covenantertf  the  subscrib- 
ers of  the  King's  own  Covenant,  traitors  and  rebels. 

The  Coyenanters  were  nothing  daunted.  Although  the  King  som- 
moned  every  man  at  his  disposal  from  the  loyal  north  to  Popish  Antrim, 
he  could  make  nothing  of  his  Presbyterian  subjects.  It  were  long  to  tell 
of  the  treaty  by  which  their  quiet  lovalty,  or  neutrality,  was  secured  for 
the  moment,  for  England  was  now  playing  the  wasp  about  the  ears  of  the 
luckless  sovereign,  and  of  the  Assemblies  and  Parliaments  which  bar- 
mpnised  in  the  recognition  of  all  that  had  been  so  lately  discovered  as 
irregular  and  seditious.  The  poor  Covenant  was,  as  a  last  shift,  ap- 
pealed to  as  an  engagement  to  loyalty  as  well  as  religion,  and  the  Soo^ 
tish  subjects  of  King  Charles  were  required,  in  virtue  of  their  own  oath, 
to  assist  him  against  his  English  subjects. 

So  far,  the  dodge  was  successful.  The  renowned  Montrose,  and 
some  others,  pleadeid  their  engagement  under  the  Covenant,  and  sup- 
plementary Bond  into  which  they  had  entered  thereafter,  as  a  reason 
for  taking  that  side  of  the  public  question  which  was  so  doubtfully  de» 
termined  by  the  Battle  of  Edgehill. 

The  valour  of  Rupert  and  his  cavalry  left  grave  reasons  to  suspect 
that,  if  Scotland  should  become  the  next  scene  of  action,  the  cause  of 
the  Covenant  might  be  in  some  danger.  This  opened  the  way  for 
making  common  cause  with  the  English  Parliament,  an  alliance  partly 
natural  from  its  Puritanic  character,  but,  except  in  one  memorable  re- 
sult (of  which  hereafter),  all  the  fruits  were  for  England ;  the  dis- 
asters, and  in  some  degree  the  shame,  all  for  Scotland. 

The  Parliament  could  no  longer  help  itself ;  and  had  recourse  to 
auxiliaries.  Here  occurred  an  opportunity  which  the  Covenanters 
must  have  vehemently  coveted — for  uniformity  was  then  all  the  rage — 
of  engaging  both  kingdoms  in  league ;  and  it  seems  no  league,  not 
even  a  political  one,  could  in  those  days  be  consummated  without  the 
solemn  tie  of  religion. 

The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant^  after  having  gone  through  the 
rudiments  of  its  preparation  and  adoption,  as  a  revival  and  improve- 
ment of  the  National^  was  transmitted  to  the  English  Parliament,  on 
the  basis  of  a  treaty  between  the  Parliament  and  the  Scots*  This 
instrument  provided  for  the  extirpation  of  Prelacy ;  and,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  one  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Commis- 
sioners, for  the  establishment  of  religion  titer  the  pattern  of  the  best 
Reformed  Churches. 

Of  course,  the  last  qualification  left  the  Covenant  liable  to  be  driven 
through  by  a  coach  and  six,  and  was  triumphantly  quoted  by  the  Inde- 
pendents afterwards  as  an  excellent  reason  why  <^tr  policy  should  be 
allowed  to  rank  on  an  equal  footing  at  least  with  the  Prasl^terian,  or 
any  other  reformed  regimen. 

Unquestionably  the  Scots  intended  that  their  uniformity  should  pre- 
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Tail  throngfaont  the  kingdom.  Bat  this  was  qaite  impossible.  The 
onlj  material  out  of  which  a  public  body  of  quidified  religious  instruc- 
tors could  be  extracted,  consisted  of  a  somewhat  non-descript  species, 
embracing  avowed  Presbyterians,  Puritan  Episcopalians,  and  professed 
Independents.     The  Covenant  was  so  framed  as  to  admit  them  all. 

It  happens,  somewhat  remarkably,  that  the  document  by  which  the 
Covenant  was  virtually  superseded,  the  '*  Westminster  Confession  and 
Directory/*  left  the  priests  of  the  Church  of  England  in  full  possession 
of  their  orders,  as  being  for  substance  valid  ;  although  a  special  provi- 
sion was  made  for  their  being  qualified  in  other  respects  to  exercise 
their  holy  calling.  Here  we  pause  to  point  out  an  element  of  the  most 
conservative  value  amidst  all  this  confusion.  We  say  of  the  must 
conservative  value — for  without  it,  where  is  there  conservation  for 
Christianity  itself?  An  inquisition  into  the  character  of  orders  may 
be  earned  so  far  as  virtually  to  annihilate  Christianity.  What  would 
bave  become  of  English  orders,  had  the  papal  source  from  whence 
they  have  sprung  been  permitted  to  interpose  its  authoritative  veto 
and  extinction  on  them  ?  Yet  this  origin  is  their  boast.  If  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  Directory  had  adopted  the  general  maxim  of  Bancroft 
and  Land,  and  declared  every  human  soul  schismatic  that  wan  nur- 
tured under  Pvelatic  government,  what  vi'oold  have  become  of  religion, 
while  the  fate  of  the  nation  hung  in  the  balance  between  the  Republic 
and  the  Restoration  ?  As  the  case  was,  the  universities  prospered — 
religion  flourished — and  the  very  Church  of  England  was  most  advan- 
tageously stocked,  furnished  with  by  far  her  wisest  and  best,  out  of 
these  so  called  dregs  of  Presbyterian  ascendancy,  hut  in  truth,  very 
Catholic  elements  of  Christian  wisdom  held  in  solution  of  Christian 
love. 

It  was  a  singular  but  rather  unappreciated  character  of  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  indeed  of  both  covenants,  to  embrace  the  two 
elements  of  inflexible  loyalty,  and  the  most  reformed  spirituality.  The 
Jiestoraiion  was  the  child  of  the  Covenant.  The  Scots  could  not 
forgive  the  death  of  their  king ;  the  linglish  Puritans  were  not  consent- 
ing  to  it,  but,  with  the  most  fractional  exception,  left  the  butchery 
work,  and  the  **  damned  deed,"  to  the  Republicans  and  Independents. 
The  Covenant,  in  both  forms,  was  ever  understood  to  be  an  engage- 
ment by  which  sovereign  and  people  were  alike  indissolubly  bound  to 
the  same  holy  responsibilities. 

A  covenanted  king  was  as  mnch  a  necessity  of  the  state  as  a  coven- 
anted people*  This  may  savour  of  Judaism ;  and  may,  to  modern 
ears,  have  a  sound  of  fanaticism.  But  let  prelatists  and  liberals  join 
as  they  please  in  the  same  cry  on  the  subject,  without  the  Covenant 
there  would  have  been  no  Restoration,  and  without  the  Restoration 
there  would  have  been  no  Revolution — at  least  no  revolution  with  the 
element  of  monarchy  in  it.  The  Covenant  was  taken  by  the  English 
Parliament — by  the  Episcopalian  Puritans — and  by  the  mass  of  the 
Scottish  nation.  And  not  a  man  who  took  the  Covenant  believed  or 
could  believe  that  he  had  a  right  to  lay  sacrilegious  hands  upon  his 
king.    True,  the  Covenant  was  so  generally  imposed,  and  Vane'a  de* 
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vice  had  80  far  reconciled  the  reluctant  Independents  to  its  mere  letter, 
that  the  names  of  regicides  and  of  their  approvers  maj  be  found  under- 
signing it.  They  are,  however,  very  few  ;  and  their  conduct  was  doi 
consistent  with  it. 

The  resurrection  of  the  covenanting  long  parliament,  and  the  ana- 
nimous  voice  of  covenanting  Scotland,  led  to  the  re-establifihment  of 
the  monarchy,  on  a  bright  May  morning,  without  the  drawing  of  a 
sword. 

And  now  for  the  recom pence  of  the  Covenant. 

There  is  not  such  another  tale  of  shame  to  tell  in  all  history,  as  that 
which  relates  the  conduct  of  Charles  the  Second  to  his  loyal  Scots,  on 
the  sole  account  of  their  religion.  Most  unquestionably  the  Covenant 
had  given  himself^and  one  predecessor  at  least,  vexation  enough.  It 
put  one  to  the  intolerable  and  unforgiven  shame  of  being  the  dnpe  of 
his  own  policy.  His  grandfather's  conceit  and  pedantry  had  led  him  into 
the  snare  of  running  a  parallel  with  the  Jewish  monarch,  by  being  as- 
sociated with  his  people  in  a  loyal  and  religious  covenant.  And  when 
Charles  I.  found  that  this  instrument  was  to  be  turned  into  a  weapon 
against  his  own  bosom,  first  an  imbecile  resistance,  and  next  a  hypo- 
critical acquiescence,  supplied  a  pretext  fur  new-edging  the  weapon 
which  he  had  allowed.  The  second  Charles — hypocrite  all  over^took, 
for  state  reasons,  the  new  Covenant,  to  be  shamed  for  his  ways  by  the 
very  instrument  of  his  own  adoption,  and  the  very  discipline  to  which 
he  so  ceremoniously  and  solemnly  subjected  himself.  And  be  it  that 
such  bonds  are  of  little  use  or  expediency — were  they  so  unusual  in  an 
age  when  conformity  was  religion,  or  so  oppressive  when,  after  all« 
their  imposition  was  nothing  like  a  tyranny  over  life, — that  when  to 
have  taken  them  was  an  argument  for  ever  why  they  should  be  de* 
tested — and  to  have  broken  them,  an  argument  for  ever  why  honester 
men  should  be  persecuted,  and  that  unto  torture  and  death  for  tbeir 
sake  ?  Who  was  it  that  said  that  Scottish  Prelacy  was  attempted  to 
be  set  up  and  propped  by  means  **  which  would  scarce  have  warranted 
the  plantation  of  Christianity  itself  I'** 

Let  us  now  follow,  a  little  farther  on,  the  footsteps  of  the  excellent 
Dr  M*Crie  on  the  subject  of  this  painful  chapter.  The  ruffian  policy 
of  the  Second  Charles's  admirers  in  Scotland  has,  so  far  as  we  remem- 
ber, not  one  serious  defender  or  apologist.  His  character,  so  far  as 
one  note  of  favour  has  been  appended  to  it,  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  novelists  and  poets.  Whether  it  was  worth  Dr  M'Crie's  while  to 
deal  in  earnest  with  the  splendid  fiction  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  we  shall 
not  pronounce.  Perhaps  our  opinion  may  be  indicated  by  our  refusal 
to  intermeddle  with  the  historic  poetry  of  Professor  Aytoun.  Poetry 
be  it  allowed  to  he — and  if  good  after  its  kind  it  be  called — we  shall 
be  the  last  to  say  nay.  But  M'Crie,  let  it  le  in  season  or  ont  of  season, 
is  an  honest  chronicler  and  a  just  apologist. 

The  conditions  on  which  the  king  was  restored,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
historical,  admit  of  all  the  latitude  of  interpretation  which  is  claimed 
for  them  by  the  defenders  of  Charles's  administration.     But  the  enor- 

*  Leighton. 
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mouft  moral  perjury  by  which  these  conditions  were  made  to  speak 
one  language  to  the  ear  and  another  to  the  sense,  is  fully  admitted  by 
eveiy  recorder.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  a  jubilant  cry  over  the 
successful  policy  that  cheated  the  poor  Covenanters  out  of  all  their 
joyous  expectations.  On  the  other,  there  is  an  outcry  of  **  stouthreifF, 
rape,  and  murder,"  three  cardinal  pleas  of  the  crown  on  the  part  of  the 
aggrieved.  The  merits  may  be  reduced  to  the  shortest  issue.  In  the 
affair  the  king  was  a  mere  gambler.  He  was  continuing  his  last  game 
at  cards,  or,  as  the  age  called  it,  Hazard,  National  affairs  were  at 
the  critical  moment  discussed  between  Wilmot,  Sedley,  and  the  king. 
^'  1  will  jockey  the  Covenanters,*'  said  the  sovereign.  **  Lone  and 
done**'  said  some  of  the  court  parasites.  Villiers  looked  grave, — ^*  take 
care,  my  liege,  they  don't  c/o  you  /"  We  do  not  say  that  doing  had 
theo  become  current  English,  hut  the  effect  remains.  Hyde  (Claren« 
don)  appears.  "  My  liege,  alFs  prepared.  The  Scots  are  particularly 
forward ;  and  here  is  a  Scotch  parson,  to  lay  their  claims,  and,  as  I 
believe,  their  liberties  too,  at  your  majesty's  feet."  Enter  the  reverend 
James  Sharpe — one  of  those  sheep-faced  ministers,  in  whose  counte- 
nance no  one  can  read  any  thing  but  universal  irresolution,  (The 
disruption^  we  believe,  has  discovered  a  few  such  faces.)  Was  James 
Sharpe  speaker  to  the  sense  of  all  Scotland, — truly,  as  to  the  universal 
wiab  for  restoration, — slyly,  but  still  with  quite  a  distinct  utterance, 
as  to  their  wish  for  the  establishment  of  Presbytery.  Upon  which 
(the  future)  Clarendon  steps  forward,  with  Sheldon  at  his  side,  and 
says  :  **  Please  your  majesty,  it  appears  that  the  Scots  are  willing  to 
receive  you^  and  that  the  English  are  willing  to  receive  you  on  any 
terms.  Pray,  what  right  has  this  reverend  gentleman  to  name  his 
particular  terms  ?"  Mr  James  Sharpe  was  all  submission ;  he  pro* 
tested,  &c,  loyalty  of  the  Scots,  &c.,  their  crowned  and  covenanted 
king,  &c,  &c. ;  did  not  doubt  at  all,  &c.,  it  was  impossible,  &c.,  &c. ; 
and  so,  and  so,  Mr  James  Sharpe  had  it  conveyed  to  his  ears  in  the 
distinctest  terms,  that  under  the  new  Establishment,  Bishop  he  was 
sore  to  be,  Archbishop  not  improbably. 

The  scene  of  all  this  was  Breda ;  and  every  word  true,  though 
Garney  was  not  there.  Every  part,  if  not  every  word,  is  the  universal 
property  of  history,  and  not  of  hearsay. 

After  the  private  settlement  at  Breda,  the  affairs  of  the  Covenant 
began  to  pass  out  of  the  regions  of  astrology  and  prognostication,  and 
came  to  the  period  at  which  we  are  entitled,  and  we  hope  able,  to  deal 
with  the  remaining  fortunes  of  **  the  Covenant." 

After  an  interval— during  which  it  was  decided  that  the  Covenant 
never  was  the  law,  ought  to  be  the  law,  or  would  be  the  law — ^the 
Covenant  became  the  highest  treason ;  we  say  the  highest — for  murder 
was  often — rape  not  seldom — and  e?ery  kind  of  violence  and  injustice 
almost  uniformly  pardoned  ;  this  new  treason  never.  The  Commons 
of  England  are  accused  by  historians  of  having  discovered  a  new  trea- 
son when  they  founded  the  indictment  of  King  Charles  I.  on  an  accU'- 
•ation  of  treason  against  the  people.  In  what  sense  was  the  Covenant 
treasonable  ? 
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It  bound  the  king  and  all  his  people  to  good  morals — to  an  eternal 
hatred  of  Popery — and,  if  yon  will,  to  the  extirpation  of  Prelacy. 
What  then  ?  Did  it  make  even  Prelacy  an  indictable  crime  ?  Pre* 
lacy  was  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  weed^  but  not  as  a  culprit.  No  man 
was  to  lose  life  or  lands  for  the  sake  thereof. 

Well,  ^  the  Covenant"  was  now  to  become  a  state— a  capitalr-^crime. 
^*  Man,  do  you  renounce  the  Covenant, — Woman,  do  yoa  renonooe 
the  Covenant, — Child,  do  you  renounce  the  Covenant  ?*'  This,  daring 
many  years,  was  the  Christian  catechism, — the  only  one  licensed  for  the 
behoof  and  benefit  of  all  Scotland. 

We  must,  if  possible,  be  serious.  We  say  if  possible,  because  we 
are  sitting  in  an  easy  chair,  and  addressing  ourselves  to  readers  who  are 
quite  as  much  at  their  ease  as  we.  But  we  must  be  serious,  because 
we  are  dealing  with  life  and  death.  Madeleine  Smiik  had  her  chance 
of  escape,  and  did  escape.  Not  one  accuiedofihe  Covenant — without 
instantly  abjuring  it — was  permitted  to  escape  hanging,  pistolling,  or 
(if  a  woman)  drowning  ! 

There  perhaps  never  was  a  scheme  devised  of  more  infernal  policy 
than  that  which  reflectively  charged  all  Scotland,  with  scarcely  one 
exception,  with  the  guilt  of  treason ;  and  proepectivelyt  might  be  ex- 
pected to  place  the  necks  of  half  his  Scottish  subjects  at  the  king  s 
mercy,  together  with  their  substance.  Their  past  treason  could  only 
be  absolved,  it  seems,  by  perjury  ;  that  is,  by  renouncing  both  the 
Covenants  which  they  had  sworn.  Very  convenient  for  the  king  no 
doubt,  who  had  lifted  up  his  right  hand  to  heaven,  and  vowed  that  he 
accepted  the  Covenant  with  the  full  consent  of  heart,  and  sool,  and 
conscience,  to  have  it  enacted  as  law,  that  *<  the  National  Covenant,  as 
explained  in  16S8,  and  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  were  unlaw- 
ful oaths,  no  way  binding  on  guch  as  had  sworn  them.  As  an  eaM* 
ment  of  the  royal  conscience,  such  device  of  royal  absolution  might 
possibly  pass,  since  it  pleased  the  party  to  be  content  with  it.  But 
the  monstrous  addition,  that  it  should  be  treason  to  make,  or  renew 
leagues  and  bonds  without  the  king's  consent  for  ever,  not  only  en- 
tangled consciences  that  could  not  upon  any  moral  consideration  what- 
ever denude  themselves  of  the  obligation  of  vows  which  they  had 
heartily  sworn  and  durst  not  forswear,  but  actually  turned  the  loyalty 
of  nine- tenths  of  Scotland'  into  a  living  hypocrisy ;  in  danger  eveiy 
moment  of  unmasking  itself  by  an  incautious  word,  or  a  momentaiy 
movement,  indicative  of  a  residuary  tenderness  for  the  Covenant,— aa 
utterance  or  a  movement  as  sure  to  bring  the  party  to  death  as  ones 
the  utterance  of  the  name  of  Jesus,  or  a  movement  in  the  cause  of  fais 
Cross.  Other  treasons,  the  inventive  genius  of  Charles's  Scottish 
Council,  soon  contrived  to  supplement  the  capital  treason  of  the  Cove- 
nant withal,  of  an  effect  so  diffused  and  far-reaching,  as  if  they  were 
intended  literally  to  verify  the  adage—-*'  Kings  have  long  hands  r  sin^ 
they  gave  the  power  of  clutching  the  value  of  half  the  property  of  bis 
subjects,  as  **  escheat  and  to  be  inbrought  for  his  majesty's  use."  The 
new  oath  of  allegiance  provided  (or  the  acknowledgment  of  the  kiag'i 
supremacy  in  aU  causes^  over  all  persons,    llie  act  against  eonvea* 
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tieles,  made  it  rebellion  for  men  and  women  to  go  forth  to  the  fields  id 
companies,  though  withont  any  arms  except  their  Bibles,  or  voices  ex- 
cept for  psalms,  or  lifting  np  of  the  bands  except  in  prayer.  And  then 
comes  out  the  newest  and  roost  portable  treason  of  all,  involyed  in  the 
answer  to  the  famous  question — <<  Was  the  killing  of  the  Archbishop 
murder  ?**  Add  to  these,  certain  little  fillings  in  of  the  crevices  at 
which  it  might  be  suspected  that  some  few  would  be  enabled  to  creep 
out  of  the  parchment  of  these  enactments,  well  filled  as  the  margin 
might  seem  to  be — as  intercommuning,  the  crime,  that  is  to  say,  of 
giving  five  minutes  harbourage,  or  a  bed  in  the  barn,  or  a  morsel  of 
food,  or  a  draught  of  water,  to  a  preacher,  or  a  field- worshipper ;  with 
some  few  more  laws  directed  against  crimes  at  least  as  terrible.  Prayers 
in  private  were  suspicious ;  in  the  field,  though  there  was  not  a  listener 
by,  a  frequent  signal  to  fire.  There  was  scarcely  any  sure  defence^ 
against  putative  treason  and  disaffection,  except  drinking  of  healths, 
(the  king's  particularly),  swearing  (not,  be  sure,  of  covenants,  but^  of 
curses,  trowling  of  dice,  and  begetting  of  illegitimate  offspriqg.  Jt 
would  require  very  lengthy  proof  to  over-rule  such  strong  presumptions 
of  perfect  well-affected ness  to  the  government  of  church  and  state. 

And  what  kind  of  foundations  were  these  to  lean  the  security  of  re- 
ligion or  even  public  statute  upon  ?  Seas  of  blood  overflowed  these 
foandations, — hell  from  beneath  was  moved  at  them.  If  the  Prelacy 
is  worth  a  blush,  it  cannot  read  its  own  history,  or  a  page  of  Scottish 
chronicle,  nor  in  a  glance  of  a  nation's  indignant  eyes,  without  crim* 
Boning  deeper  than  its  own  richest  purple  altar-cloth.  Yes,  men  will 
be  tracking  their  orders  and  their  rights  through  such  a  common 
sewer  of  filth  and  blood ;  and  founding  grievances  on  their  extinct 
titles,  and  claims  to  national  confidence,  if  not  claims  to  national  esta- 
blishment I  Could  Scottish  Prelacy  first  bury  her  dead,  her  chance 
would  be  better.  But  this  she  will  not  deign  to  do.  She  must  be 
picking  up  the  wreck  of  her  foulest  tatters,  and  exhuming  the  remains 
of  her  most  rotten  bones.  Let  her  put  on  her  beautiful  garments,  if 
she  have  them,  and  let  them  be  her  own.  In  vain  may  she  seek  tp 
remember  her  saints, — and  for  her  martyrs,  they  have,  praise  to  the 
better  genius  of  the  Covenant,  not  one  to  shew.  Sbarpe  died  by  the 
hands  of  ruffians  and  madmen — he  was  no  martyr.  Montrose  died  by 
such  justice  as  he  would  have  measured  out  to  others  if  he  had  had  the 
power — and  he  was  no  martyr.  President  Spottiswoode  fell  in  a  con- 
flict for  mastery  in  the  tug  of  ambition — and  he  was  no  martyr. 
Waiving  the  few  cases  in  which  Presbyterian  sufferers  may  run  in  the 
same  parallel  line  with  these,  Prelacy  is  chargeable  with  a  myriad  of 
murders,  and  has  ber  hands  embrued  in  the  blood  of  thousands  of  th^ 
just,  and  all  on  the  theatre  of  her  own  kindly  native  soil. 

She  may  glory  in  her  resurrection -work  of  Spottiswoode  Tracts,  and 
Spalding  Club  trashery,  in  new  Lives  of  Montrose,  and  new  readings 
of  history,  and  controversies  about  the  fate  of  the  Christian  carrier, 
and  the  like  expedients  for  restoring  Scottish  Prelacy  to  credit. 

We  know  that  the  worthies  there  employed  have  hearts  no  barde)r 
tbsiti  other  men.     But  we  cannot  approve  their  work,  and  we  roust 
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rebake  the!;*  presamption.  For  they  lodge  not  their  appeal  with  the 
Scottish  people.  This  they  know  they  dare  not  do.  Bat  they  dare  to 
atrike  in  between  the  Scottish  people  and  the  Scottish  gentry,  as  if  it 
were  seemly  that  their  sympathies  should  be  engaged  on  different  sidei, 
or  as  if  it  were  desirable  that  new  conflicts  should  be  bodied  forth  io 
the  distance,  such  as  turned  the  swords  of  their  heady  fathers  upon  the 
))08oms  of  their  own  peasantry,  and  watered  the  soil  of  their  own 
jBstates  with  some  of  the  purest  and  holiest  blood  in  the  land,  from  ibe 
Teins  of  those  friendless  sufferers  whom  it  was  most  their  duty  to  have 
protected. 


SCRATCHINGS  WITH  A  BAD  PEN. 

.Many  authors  have  told  romantic  stories  about  their  works.  Tbey 
have  detailed  the  occasions  and  earliest  germs  of  their  compositioos : 
and  we  have  enjoyed  the  narrative  because  it  led  us  behind  the  scenes 
and  gave  us  a  private  view  of  the  first  hours  and  thoughts  of  works 
which  have  perhaps  commanded  the  attention  of  the  world.  We  have  in- 
satiable curiosity  about  the  everyday  life  and  history  of  anything  notable. 
We  make  pilgrimages  to  see  the  very  chamber  where  a  poet  mused, 
or  a  philosopher  fneditated,  or  a  traitor  conspired.  We  even  insist  on 
knowing  the  minutest  details  of  a  great  man*s  birth  and  childhood,  and 
all  his  experience  of  careless  nurses,  hooping-cough,  and  gypsies.  On 
this  account  authors  are  always  prone  to  supply  the  gossip  which  pra- 
rient  curiosity  may  one  day  desire.  Poets  have  condescended,  in 
plain  prose,  to  note  the  time  and  place  of  their  rapsodies,  and  prepare 
an  invoice  of  all  the  little  items  which  suggested  their  rhymes.  We 
have  heard  much  and  often  of  the  scene,  the  season,  and  the  hour.  We 
have  been  made  familiar  as  a  parish  constable  with  the  birth  place  of 
epics  and  the  common  haunt  of  odes  and  sonnets.  We  have  been 
homeopathically  treated  with  suggested  alterations,  and  amendments 
on  second  thought.  Have  we  not  been  driven  into  an  angry  silence 
by  the  ceaseless  repetition  of  the  influence  of  a  rural  church-yard,  or  s 
lonely,  dingy,  low-  roofed,  smoky  room  in  a  country  inn,  or  a  tapestried 
chamber  in  a  Baron's  castle,  or  an  unfrequented  water-fall»  or  a  long 
neglected  picture,  or  a  rainy  day,  or  a  way-side  grave,  or  a  sunset 
among  mountains,  or  a  harvest  field,  or  a  dead  bird  ?  But  I  have 
never  met  with  any  author  who  confessed,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
influence  of  his  pbn.  One  might  imagine  that  our  popular  writers 
never  conversed  with  pen  and  ink — never  knew  the  trials  of  oozy,  or 
soft,  or  greasy  paper — never  endured  the  persecution  of  a  ticket-of-lesve 
pen — but  developed  their  thoughts  and  sentences  in  clear  type,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  those  perplexing  materials  which  mta  the 
equanimity  of  ordinary  men.  I  do  not  by  any  means  call  in  question 
the  other  influences  from  without.  Who,  for  example,  has  not  felt 
and  owned  the  modifying  and  controlling  power  of  a  sunny  or  actoady 
day,  of  a  clear  hill  and  valley  horizon,  or  a  thick  fog  ?     Eteiy  oan 
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who  has  written  two  pages  has  been  aware  of  all  those  external  influ- 
ences, and  many  more,  upon  the  spirit  and  form  of  his  composition. 
More  than  this,  I  have  been  conscious  of  the  influence  on  my  thoughts 
of  an  agljy  bold,  gin-shop-like  paper  on  the  wall  of  a  room,  and  of  ill- 
assorted  and  topsy-turyy  books  in  the  shelves  of  my  library.  I  even 
flatter  myself  that  I  accomplished  a  sensible  improvement  in  the  preach- 
ing of  my  clergyman  by  persuading  him  to  select  another  room  for 
study,  where  nothing  distracted  his  attention,  and  where  all  the  objects 
that  met  his  eye  were  orderly  and  pleasing.  My  highland  friend,  Mr 
Glencoe  M'lldowie,  studies  in  a  dimly  lighted  room,  whose  only  window 
looks  out  upon  a  dead  wall  about  six  feet  distant ;  and  I  am  free  to 
confess  that  every  sermon  which  I  have  heard  him  preach  has  borne 
traces  of  his  study,  and  of  the  view  from  it.  IVfy  bucolic  neighbourt 
Mr  Peter  M' Robin,  has  the  advantage  of  living  beside  a  stream,  and 
studying  to  the  music  of  a  powerful  saw-mill  with  a  chorus  from  a 
well-stocked  poultry -yard,  and  I  would  wrong  the  worthy  man  if  I 
did  not  admit  that  he  also  has  profited  by  these  external  influences. 
But  be  all  this  as  it  may,  I  am  certain  that  the  influence  of  the  pen  lA 
my  hand,  is,  in  the  gross  and  scope  of  my  work,  a  thousand  times 
greater  than  surrounding  objects  or  remote  associations.  I  might  in- 
deed compose  a  sermon,  or  a  speech,  or  a  poem,  as  Robert  Hall  is  said  to 
have  composed  his  discourses,  and  Robert  Burns  is  alleged  to  have  cre- 
ated Tam  o'  Shanter,  without  any  application  to  paper.  But  I  don't. 
This  may  be  because  I  cannot ;  but  at  all  events  I  shall  not^  for  diverse 
good  and  weighty  reasons  me  hereunto  specially  moving.  I  must  see  my 
sentences,  as  well  as  secretely  revolve  them  :  and  I  find  that  some  propo- 
sitions which  comport  themselves  with  vast  dignity  and  self-complacence 
in  the  shadowy  chamber  of  my  thoughts,  cannot  bear  the  sun-light, 
bnt  receive  instant  sentence  of  banishment  when  on  my  scroll  they 
obtain  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.  You  may  laugh  at  this  method 
of  incarcerating  and  testing  an  intellectual  process.  But  before  you 
laugh  again,  will  yon  be  so  good  as  prosecute  to  its  conclusion  a 
question  of  average  difficulty  in  Simple  Proportion,  or  a  long  and 
mixed  sum  in  Addition,  without  the  aid  of  slate  or  cyphers  ?  Adam 
Smith  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  back  and  forwards  in  his  library 
when  he  composed,  and  of  dictating  his  already  formed  sentences  to  an 
amanuensis.  But,  shortly  before  his  death  and  after  his  large  expe- 
rience as  a  public  teacher  and  an  author,  he  complained  that  he  com- 
posed as  slowly  and  with  as  much  difficulty  as  at  the  first.  On  the  con- 
trary, David  Hume,  who  never  employed  a  secretary,  acquired  such  a 
facility  of  composing  correctly,  that  the  last  volume  of  his  history  was 
printed  from  the  first  scrol  with  a  few  marginal  corrections.  I  could 
mention  other  illustrations  of  the  advantage  of  being  the  writer  as 
well  as  the  compoier  of  a  work*  A  melody  untried  and  a  speech  un-* 
spoken  may  appear  to  be  very  excellent:  but  the  judgment  which 
eveataally  passes  on  them  may  rec«^ive  the  opinion  founded  on  theory, 
so  that  the  melody  may  prove. unmusical  and  the  speech  unelo^uent. 
In  a  somewhat  similar  way,  a  composition  which  has  only  been  dictated, 
and  which  in  its  formation  has  not  been  developed  under  the  eye  ^nd 
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by  the  hand  of  the  author^  has  not  some  advantages  of  reTiew,  conti- 
deration,  and  adjustment,  which  the  actual  writing  of  it  would  have 
secured.  And  I  suspect  that  the  author  who  merely  dictates  to  a 
secretary  is  in  serious  danger  of  acquiring  a  monotonous  style  and  a 
stereotyped  form  of  expression.  Many  common -places  and  tricks  of 
phrase  will  abound  in  his  works :  and  he  will  only  escape  the  danger 
by  varied  and  painful  preparation,  and  by  the  most  sensitive  watch^U 
ness  and  jealousy.  On  these  accounts  I  rarely  compose  a  sentence 
without  a  fair  sheet  of  paper  on  my  desk,  and  a  carefully  selected  pen, 
in  my  hand  And  I  am  now  to  acknowledge,  that  this  pen  affects  my 
temper,  interferes  with  the  flow  of  my  thought,  alters  my  purpose, 
hinders  my  progress,  interposes  new  and  alien  associations,  and  brings 
down  the  gloom  of  an  angry  and  troubled  countenance  over  the  lines 
which  pretend  to  express  the  sweetest  day-dream  of  present  happiness. 
Let  any  man  take  up  one  of  those  needle-pointed,  hard,  spurtj, 
dangerous  weapons,  which  are  often  represented  as  metallic  pens,  and 
let  him  write  with  it  a  letter  to  an  old  schoolfellow.  As  he  inscribes  the 
first  line,  the  writer  is  subjected  to  the  agonies  of  suspense  and  vex- 
ation in  getting  the  pen  after  a  while  to  let  down  any  ink  at  all.  He 
has  traced  '<  My  dear  Tom "  at  least  a  dozen  times  before  he  has 
jooaxed  the  pen  to  leave  its  mark,  and  then  he  has  to  paint  and  retoncb 
three 'fourths  of  the  other  letters  to  give  them  any  chance  of  being 
Jegible.  Do  you  suppose  that  all  this  annoyance  has  had  no  effect  on 
his  thoughts,  or  on  the  subsequent  spirit  of  the  letter  ?  Look  at  bis 
face  during  the  tardy  and  difficult  development  of  that  6rst  line.  A 
pleasant  humorous  smile  suffuses  his  countenance  as  he  begins.  He 
nods  and  winks  to  the  lamp— he  gazes  at  the  roof  for  a  moment  as  if 
he  saw  there  a  thousand  laughing  faces — he  looks  into  the  fire,  sod 
then  sets  himself  with  all  his  heart  and  soul  to  write.  He  is  cslling 
to  mind  some  old  story  full  of  innocent  fun  and  drollery,  and  he  meaof 
to  stir  up  Tom  with  it.  The  twinkle  of  his  eye  and  the  moving  line 
of  his  lips  are  eloquent.  The  pen  itself  seems  to  catch  the  inspiration, 
and  enjoy  prodigiously  the  few  preparatory  gyrations  in  which  be  in- 
dulges after  he  has  just  dipt  it  in  the  ink.  It  would  hsTe  yon  believe 
that  it  is  fretting  at  the  delay — that  it  is  eager  for  the  race  along  tlw 
sheet — and  that  it  will  enter  point  and  barrel  into  every  jest.  Bat 
when  it  is  seized  with  an  instantaneous  fit  of  obstinacy,  and  refuses  to 
let  the  ink  stain  the  paper,  he  first  looks  surprised  and  incredolons- 
He  says,  there  was  certainly  no  ink  in  it — so  he  carefully  dips  the 
pen  again  in  the  ink-glass,  and  looks  at  it  steadfastly  before  he  reoom- 
menres.  There  can  be  no  mistake  now,  for  he  has  shaken  off  a  hoge 
superabundant  drop,  and  the  pen  is  still  full.  He  tries  again  to  write, 
and  with  the  same  success.  He  cannot  realize  such  inconsisteoc/* 
His  brow  begins  to  knit — his  mouth  pouts — his  hand  holds  the  pea 
surgically — his  lips  are  then  compressed — and  his  whole  being,  corporal 
and  spiritual,  is  irritated  and  angry.  The  bright  thoughts  and  crowding 
associations  with  which  he  bad  taken  pen  in  baud  are  fled,  and  the 
.first  words  which  he  contrives  to  write  are  done  as  mechanicallj  and 
vilely  as  if  he  had  scratched  them  on  an  old  brick  wall  with  a  rusty 
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fork.  Has  not  Tonii  all  anconscioasly  and  innocently,  lost  macb  by 
this  misfortane.  The  kindly  spirit,  laden  with  the  loving  roemorieft 
of  a  long  friendship,  which  was  sighing  for  utterance,  is  dissipated. 
The  brow  of  the  writer  is  heavy  and  clouded ;  and  the  only  ideas  which 
now  rise  in  his  mind  are  constrained  and  crabbed.  The  heartiness  of 
the  friendship  may  be  impaled  on  that  stiletto. 

Bat  suppose  him  safely  past  the  first  two  lines,  he  is  by  no  means 
out  of  danger,  and  is  almost  sure  to  meet  new  trials.  Either  the 
whole  ink  in  the  pen  is  of  a  sudden  possessed  with  a  raging  fever,  and 
nishes  in  a  flood  upon  the  sheet,  or  the  point  fastens  itself  fiercely  in 
the  paper,  and  sparks  a  sable  spray  over  half  the  page.  I  shall  suppose 
that  our  friend  Sam  is  a  meek  man — that  he  makes  use  of  no  strong 
expressions  at  the  pen  and  paper,  and  everything  else — that  be  sends 
them  to  no  place  in  particular — and  that  he  only  elevates  his  eyebrows 
at  the  catastrophe  and  blesses  himself.  But  even  supposing  him  to  be 
meek  as  Moses,  can  he  remain  quite  unruffled  under  such  irritating 
experience ;  perhaps  he  had  been  on  the  verge  of  referring  to  some 
old  jest  which  had  never  been  mentioned  without  convulsions  of 
laoghter,  or  some  old  playfellow  who  had  never  been  named  with- 
out the  most  grotesque  associations--would  not  those  graphical  tor- 
ments drive  all  the  merry  thoughts  out  of  his  mind,  so  that  if  he 
persisted  in  recording  the  jest,  be  would  do  it  like  an  undertaker  on 
the  lid  of  a  coffin,  and  if  he  referred  to  the  playmate,  he  would  name 
him  with  gouty  and  laconic  bitterness  ?  Talk  lightly,  or  talk  nothing, 
about  a  pen.  That  very  letter  to  Tom  may  create  a  coldness  inex- 
plainable  between  the  two  friends.  The  doctor  may  insist,  when  he 
hears  of  the  letter,  that  Sam  has  been  yety  bilious — the  clergyman  may 
allege  that  something  doctrinal  has  been  perplexing  him — and  the 
lawyer  may  suspect  that  he  has  been  threatened  with  an  action  for 
damages,  or  for  breach  of  promise,  or  has  been  unfortunate  in  the  share 
market.  Yet  neither  scrip  nor  suronone,  neither  election  nor  liver, 
bad  anything  whatever  to  do  with  it.  The  sole  cause  of  the  evil,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  was  a  pen. 

Perhaps  the  letter  might  not  be  sent  at  all.  Sam  might  look  at  it 
gravely  and  shake  his  head,  and  protest  that  he  could  not  in  decency 
send  such  a  blotted,  blurred,  dirty,  illegible  scrawl  to  any  body.  Well, 
yoQ  ask  me,  do  you  really  mean  to  impute  blame  here,  or  ascribe  any 
^▼il  consequences  to  the  poor  abused  pen  when  the  letter  was  not  sent? 
Yes,  I  do.  For  Tom  receives  no  letter,  though  he  had  been  looking 
for  one.  Every  man  knows,  too,  that  the  missing  a  day  in  correspond- 
ence is  like  the  breaking  out  of  water  and  expands  like  a  cloud,  so  that 
^eeks  and  months  pass  afterwards  unnoted.  So  Tom  believes  that 
Sam  has  forgotten  him,  or  is  sulky ;  and  by  and  by  be  becomes  angry, 
unforgiving  and  obstinate.  Or,  if  you  insist  upon  it,  I  will  make  Sam 
^nd  the  letter,  and  we  shall  see  how  it  ends.  Tom  suspects. at  once 
that  bis  old  friend  is  getting  into  bad  habits — that  his  letter  must  have 
°^n  written  in  a  trevise  of  a  low  tavern — that  the  pen  which  he  used 
must  have  been  the  common  good  of  old-clothes-men,  dissipated  actorn, 
disreputable  cabmen,  detectives,  and  bank- directors — and  that  Sam  is 
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not  even  ciyit  in  his  horrid  scribbling^.  In  this  way  that  one  bad  perl 
niaj  have  checked  the  intimacy  of  friends,  cast  a  blight  on  old  affection, 
and  hindered  a  marriage  which  would  have  been  brought  about  in  six 
months  between  Sam  and  Tom's  sweet  sister  Jemima* 

To  pass  from  the  possible  influence  of  a  bad  pen  in  a  private  cor* 
respondence — from  the  misunderstandings  and  porcupine  conditions 
which  are  never  explained — from  the  reserve  which  wounds  and  tows 
secretly  the  seeds  of  e8trangement-<-and  all  which  might  be  traceable  to 
a  vile  pen — we  may  ramble  for  a  few  moments  along  the  margin  of 
general  literature.  Can  we  account  for  many  abrupt  transitions  of 
thought,  for  many  unequal  passages,  for  many  noble  aimsfallingsoddenly 
short  of  their  object  in  the  works  of  our  most  accomplished  antbors  ? 
Who  knows  but  that  the  famous  *<Quo8  ego  ■  "  in  the  first 
^neid  may  have  been  no  happy,  intentional  stroke  of  art,  but  merely 
a  pause  originally  compelled  by  a  sparking  pen,  or  an  abominable  blot, 
and  suffered  to  remain  for  revision,  and  subsequently  adopted  ?  Gold- 
smith made  some  shrewd  criticisms  on  that  most  insane  boliloqoy 
which  Shakespeare  has  given  to  Hamlet—^ 

*^  To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  qnestion ; 
Whether  His  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  stings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune, 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 
And,  by  opposing,  end  them?  " 

The  critic  says  truly,  that  *'  no  figure  can  be  more  ridiculously  absord 
than  that  of  a  man  taking  arms  against  a  sea."  I  cannot  impune  the 
criticism,  though  I  have  many  a  time  listened  admiringly  to  the  pas- 
sage, and  never  in  this  respect  questioned  its  propriety.  But  in  this 
soliloquy  there  are  so  many  alien  and  antagonistic  metaphors  and  in- 
Consistent  phrases,  that  I  am  almost  certain  that  an  untoward  influence 
from  without  must  have  entangled  the  great  dramatist's  composition. 
Might  it  not  be  a  pen  worn  to  a  stump  leaving  maps  of  seas  and  oceans 
on  the  paper,  tracing  thick  serpentine  lines  adown  the  page,  and  ex- 
hibiting all  the  vestiges  of  a  fearful  battle  rendered  yon  in  ink  ? 

There  are  some  compositions  which  vividly  suggest  even  the  kind 
of  pen  with  which  they  were  written.  This  tends,  no  doubt,  to  the 
theory  that  individual  character  is  indicated  by  the  handwriting.  And 
why  should  we  refuse  assent  to  this  ?  Do  we  not  naturally  form  opi- 
nions as  to  personal  qualities  and  dispositions  from  similar  manifesta- 
tions, and  are  we  not  generally  correct  in  our  decisions  ?  We  pass  in 
secret  a  judgment  on  every  man  we  meet,  founded  on  the  tone  of  his 
Voice,  of  his  gestures,  and  on  the  general  expression  of  bis  features. 
Are  we  not  equally  warranted  to  found  upon  bis  penmanship  ?  If  he 
be  angry,  will  he  not  handle  his  pen  differently  from  his  usual  placid 
method  ?  If  his  nertous  system  be  relaxed,  will  this^not  be  detected 
in  every  action  he  performs,  and  specially  in  the  minute  and  fine  action 
of  tracing  letters  ?  Is  it  not  therefore  reasonable  to  expect  that  tbd 
prevailing  features  of  character  will  betray  themselves  in  handwriting* 
and  to  trust  as  much  to  penmanship  in  estimating  chafacter  as  to  tfae 
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tone  of  Toice  ?  If  a  man  be  very  irritable,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
conceive  that  his  handwriting  will  conceal  it ;  and  if  he  oe  stern  and 
obstinate  of  mood,  it  would  be  something  miraculous  were  the  letters 
formed  by  his  hand  to  look  disjointed  and  feeble.  We  all  acknowledge 
thistrath :  we  aresurprised  and  incredulous  when  aspecimen  of  writing  un- 
couth, straggling,  uneven,  inelegant,  is  presented  to  us  as  the  autograph 
of  any  lady  of  ordinary  accomplishment.  We  do  not  believe  it.  We  re- 
quire as  much  evidence  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of  the  allegation  as 
we  would  demand  for  a  verdict  of  guilty  in  a  trial  for  murder.  This 
arises  from  the  rule  which  experience  and  observation  have  established, 
that  there  is  a  relation  or  correspondence  between  accomplished  refine- 
ment and  certain  qualities  of  handwriting.  As  snrely  as  we  single  out 
in  a  promiscuous  company,  by  the  mere  conduct  of  the  band,  the  man 
or  woman  of  true  gentleness,  so  we  are  convinced  that  the  same  hand, 
when  wielding  a  quill,  will  distinguish  itself  from  others  by  attributes 
equally  peculiar  and  indicative  of  nobler  civilisation.  But  may  it  not 
be  objected,  that  a  style  of  handwriting  prevails  throughout  a  family 
where  there  may  be  great  difference  of  character  and  disposition  ? 
True.  Yet  with  the  greatest  difference  of  character  and  disposition 
among  the  members  of  the  same  family,  is  there  not  a  pervading  family 
likeness,  a  unity,  which  a  stranger  at  oncedetects,  and  which  is  in  no  respect 
better  illustrated  than  in  the  usual  resemblance  of  writings  ?  In  spite 
of  this  resemblance,  too,  the  members  of  the  same  family  do  not  all 
prefer  the  same  kind  of  pen,  but  make  a  selection,  which  is  eminently 
significant  of  diversity  of  character.  Mary  cannot  write  a  line  with 
the  pen  which  Isabella  declares  to  be  a  perfect  darling,  and  which  she 
therefore  retains  for  her  own  special  use  ;  and  lien  is  ready  to  asse- 
verate that  he  might  as  well  attempt  to  write  with  a  hat-brush  as  use 
the  pen  which  Ned  delights  in.  Some  people,  no  doubt,  assert  that 
they  never  write  twice  in  the  same  style.  This  may  or  may  not  be. 
If  it  be  so,  the  variations  ought  to  be  instructive  and  significant.  They 
may  indicate  versatility  of  talent  or  instability  of  purpose.  The  writ- 
ing of  the  first  Napoleon,  and  more  particularly  his  signatures,  are 
very  characteristic,  but  they  are  very  different  from  each  other.  With 
all  their  diversity  they  are,  every  one  of  them,  eloquent  with  the  will 
to  do  and  the  soul  to  dare.  They  are  essentially  different  from  the 
autographs  of  Wellington.  Napoleon  apparently  cared  nothing  about 
the  pen  which  he  employed.  Sometimes  he  projected  eccentric  lines 
over  half  the  sheet,  and  ended  his  half  written  name  with  a  wild  dash 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  which  no  common  pen  could  survive* 
Sometimes  he  plodded  through  his  signature  with  all  the  persaverance 
of  a  schoolboy.  And  thus  his  varied  penmanship  seemed  to  indicate 
very  much  that  is  known  of  his  genius.  Wellington  never  suffered 
himself  to  be  in  haste  or  apparently  impatient.  He  was  careful  in  se- 
lecting his  pen.  No  blots  appear  in  his  writing — ^his  long  strokes  are 
singularly  straight — the  whole  penmanship  shows  a  determined  purpose 
on  his  part  to  write  legibly-— and  his  signature  is  extremely  severe  and 
totally  awanting  in  the  '*  swagger"  which  generally  characterises  the 
•atogrophs  of  bis  great  rival.     The  handwriting  of  Talleyrand  is  a 
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hieroglyphic  portrait  of  his  history;  A  note  in  his  hand  is  now  hefdre 
me.  Those  twisted  enigmatical  letters,  sometimes  isolated,  sometimes 
cmoningly  joined — those  lines,  seemingly  traced  with  the  most  careless 
hand,  and  marked  by  the  most  ahmpt  halts  of  his  pen,  yet  always  car- 
rying on  their  aim,  and  astonishing  the  minute  examiner  by  their  re- 
gular inconsistency,  are  wonderfully  suggestive.  With  a  pre-formed 
idea  of  his  character,  his  handwriting  is  curiously  responsire.  On  the 
same  sheet,  and  within  the  compass  of  a  few  lines,  one  can  fancy  that 
he  distinctly  decerns  traces  of  the  training  at  St  Snlpice,  of  the  hypo- 
critical and  avaricious  policy  of  the  foreign  minister  of  the  directory — 
of  the  shameless  inconsistency  of  the  supporter  of  the  first  consulate, 
the  empire,  the  recal  of  the  king,  the  dethronement  of  the  emperor — 
and  of  the  canning  and  heartless  diplomacy  that  made  canse  with  all 
parties,  and  was  anything  or  everything  as  it  might  help  his  own  for- 
tune. There  is  a  noticeable  similarity  between  the  writing  of  Talley^ 
rand  and  of  George  Monck,  Duke  of  Albemarle.  Making  the  neces- 
sary allowance  for  the  different  period  and  the  different  nation,  the  re- 
semblance is  remarkable.  I  have  also  before  me  a  note  of  Monck*s, 
dated  Dalkeith,  Jan.  19,  1674^  and  it  strikes  me  as  singularly  like  the 
writing  of  the  Frenchman ;  and  the  resemblance  has  been  acknow- 
leflged  by  every  one  to  whom  I  have  shown  them.  Both  writers  had 
a  similar  career.  We  have  just  adverted  to  the  history  of  the  one ;  it 
is  only  necessary  that  we  remember  that  the  other  was  a  royalist,  a 
covenanter,  a  republican,  a  royalist  once  more,  and  nnboondedly  selfish 
always. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  faith  in  those  persons  who  profees  in  every 
case  to  decypher  the  peculiarities  of  character  from  any  specimen  of 
writing.  I  greatly  prefer  to  have  first  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  writer,  and  then  ascertain  what  correspondence  there  is 
between  the  handwork  and  the  handwriting.  This  is  a  most  interesting 
stady,  and  a  most  instructive  one.  It  leads  to  a  habit  of  nseful  dia^ 
crimination,  and  keeps  historical  personages  in  a  separate  category  firom 
the  heroes  of  fiction.  But  I  cannot  deny  that  I  have  witnessed 
some  unquestionable  interpretations  of  character  from  autographs  whose 
writers  were  altogether  unknown  to  the  interpreter.  About  a  year 
ago  I  was  present  when  part  of  a  letter,  which,  so  far  as  words  were 
concerned,  could  reveal  nothing  as  to  the  position  or  gifts  of  the  writer, 
was  put  before  a  gentleman,  with  a  request  that  he  would  favour  us 
with  the  character  which  it  indicated.  He  looked  at  it  aslant— he 
turned  it  upside  down — he  gazed  at  it  as  if  he  expected  something  to 
spring  out  of  the  words — he  laid  it  on  the  floor,  and  slowly  and  quietly 
walked  round  it — he  sat  down,  leaned  his  chin  on  his  hand,  and  bii 
elbow  on  his  knee,  and  in  this  position  looked  apparently  akmg  the 
lines.  He  then  gave  us  a  minute  description  of.  the  peculiar  and  sone- 
what  remarkable  character  of  the  writer,  who  was  well  known  to 
several  persons  in  the  room,  who  were  perfectly  amazed  at  ita  definite* 
ness  and  fidelity.  I  have  seen  him  do  the  same  thing  repeatedly 
among  intimate  friends,  and  explain  the  reason  for  each  of  his  conda* 
sions  in  such  a  way  that  we  all  perceived  the  several  features  of  cha- 
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meter  clearly  indicated  by  the  letters,  or  words,  or  peculiarities  to 
which  be  called  oar  attention.  There  roast  be  something  in  it ;  for,  as 
I  have  already  hinted,  every  one  has  a  predilection  for  a  particular  Icind 
of  pen,  and  every  one's  handwriting  and  signature  can  be  distinguished 
from  another's.  Let  half  a  dozen  different  kinds  of  pens  be  laid  upon 
an  inkstand — qoills  of  varied  sorts  and  sizes,  metallic  pens,  soft,  hard, 
broad,  and  finely  pointed,  flexible  as  a  hair  pencil,  and  unyielding  as  an 
iron  skewer.  Bring  into  the  room  half  a  dozen  persons,  selected  for 
their  diversified  genius  and  qualities,  and  ask  them  to  subscribe  their 
names.  You  will  be  highly  amused  at  the  choice  which  each  man  will 
make  of  his  pen,  and  at  the  true  indication  of  character  which  the 
choice  will  indicate. 

But  while  pleading  the  induence  of  the  pen  on  a  composition,  I  do 
not  forget  that  their  are  some  passages  which,  above  all  others,  seem  to 
have  been  first  composed  and  perfected,  and  then  only  recorded.  Mil- 
ton's descriptions  of  the  meeting  of  Satan  and  Death,  and  of  evening 
in  Eden,  are  visions.  They  bear  no  trace  of  hindrance,  or  of  the 
trouble  and  delay  of  being  written — they  rise  above  the  very  terms 
which  describe  them,  and  seem  almost  to  occupy  the  senses  and  fill 
the  ear  and  eye.  Such  are  also  some  of  Byron's  descriptions.  Such 
are  also  the  speeches  of  Portia  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  of 
Wolsey  in  Henry  VIII.  But,  to  take  a  different  example,  the  hexa- 
meters of  Pope  bear  marks  of  the  pen,  a  nicely  trimmed  and  neatly 
nibbed  pen,  which  would  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  Dryden's  Ode.  The 
poet  of  The  Seasons  has  given  us  nothing,  beautiful  and  elevated  as  his 
verses  are,  which  does  not  indicate  slow  and  manual  composition.  The 
poeoia  of  Samuel  Rogers  not  only  impress  us  with  their  being 
written  and  put  into  approved  form  on  paper,  but  give  us  a  very  defi- 
nite idea  of  the  kind  of  pen  which  the  author  employed.  It  must  have 
been  a  delicate  transparent  quill,  selected  with  sensitive  consideration, 
and  cut  with  the  most  exquisite  care,  or  a  choice  metallic  weapon  in  a 
costly  holder.  A  blotted  letter,  or  anything  that  spoiled  the  trimness 
of  his  manuscript,  would  interdict  his  song.  We  cannot  think  of  a  sin- 
gle blot  or  spark  or  erasure  in  the  corrected  copy.  We  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  every  t  was  dotted  with  scrupulous  exactness,  and  in 
the  right  line,  that  every  t  was  stroked,  and  that  every  letter  was  de- 
veloped with  the  minuteness  and  care  of  an  engraver.  There  is  doubt- 
less an  ease  in  the  lines  of  Rogers,  but  it  is  the  ease  of  one  who  moves 
gracefully  in  chains.  There  is  no  free  flight  of  thought — no  composi- 
tion that  in  its  ardour  would  forget  the  seemliness  of  the  manuscript 
and  care  only  for  being  perpetuated,  no  matter  how  radely.  There  is 
not  a  line  in  the  Pleasures  of  Memory,  or  in  his  Italy,  in  which  the 
author  would  not  pause  for  five  minutes  to  trim  his  pen.  The  flight 
of  his  muse  is  thus  no  exploring  career  along  the  heavens,  but  a  mathe- 
matical curve  of  a  known  equation. 

To  a  less  extent,  the  same  characteristic  may  be  ascribed  to  Tom 
Campbell.  His  pen  also  was  choice  and  dainty,  but  he  used  it  with  a 
freer  band,  and  sometimes  in  a  fine  phrensy  forgot  that  he  held  it* 

The  handwriting  of  Walter  Scott  was  peculiar.     It  retained  the 
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form  which  it  had  acquired  in  his  father's  ofiice,  though  it  was  mocti 
more  close  and  compressed  than  is  nsaal  in  anj  specimens  of  peDman* 
ship  which  issae  from  such  a  sanctum.  I  do  not  recollect  that  any 
one  has  eyer  remarked  the  influence  which  Scott's  apprenticeship  in  a 
writer's  office  had  upon  the  form  and  structure  of  his  works.  I  do 
not  refer  to  his  introduction  of  legal  technicalities  or  professional  jests, 
customs,  or  characters,  in  his  prose  compositions.  But  it  appears  to 
me  that,  even  in  his  poetical  works,  he  often  betrays  the  method  of  a 
lawyer,  and  loves  to  linger  on  a  description  of  localities  in  a  manner 
which  was  probably  influenced  by  his  experience  of  Deeds  of  Entail  and 
Feudal  Charters.  Kirke  White  admitted  that  his  own  poetry  derifed 
some  advantages  from  his  conscientious  study  of  BlacKstone's  Com- 
mentaries. Some  passages  in  Marmion  may  have  owed  their  power 
and  efliect  to  Scott's  unpoetic  labours  as  his  father's  apprentice.  Hii 
pen  seemed  always  ready,  always  fine,  flexible  and  enduring.  It  needed 
very  few  prunings,  and  moved  on  with  an  evenly  progress. 

Byron's  was  not  a  good  pen  for  any  other  person.  It  was  spurty 
— it  caught  hairs  in  the  paper — it  scratched  and  occasionally  blotted 
the  sheet,  but  it  was  equally  fitted  to  draw  the  finest  line  or  develops 
the  boldest  stroke.  He  played  wi^.h  it,  too,  for  even  when  writing  on 
subjects  which  he  wished  to  treat  most  seriously,  he  added  grotesque 
tendrils  and  excrescences  to  some  letters,  and  spent  much  nnneoessaiy 
and  useless  labour  in  these  flourishes.  There  is  a  specimen  of  bis 
handwriting  well  known,  as  a  fac  simile  of  it  is  published  with  most 
editions  of  his  poems.  It  is  from  a  letter  to  Mr  Murray  from  Missa- 
longhi,  dated  Feb.  25,  1 824.  It  repudiates  in  very  strong  terms  tbe 
authorship  of  a  satire  upon  Mr  Giflbrd,  which  Mr  Douglas  Kinnaird 
had  stated  was  ascribed  to  Lord  B.  If  any  one  will  look  at  the  (bc 
simile,  he  will  be  astonished  at  the  superfluous  and  eccentric  flourishes 
which  Lord  Byron  has  imposed  on  the  name  <*  Douglas  Kinnaird." 
Yet  the  handwriting  of  Byron  never  suggests  the  idea  of  *'  swagger/ 
which  such  adornments  usually  do.  These  tendrils  seem  made  of  iron, 
and  though  they  suggest  the  wildest  discursiveness,  they  also  indicate 
power  and  will  in  a  remarkable  degree-  What  do  we  owe  to  the 
accidents  of  Byron's  pen  ?  How  many  episodes — how  many  startling 
associations — how  many  precipitous  transitions  may  have  been  wholly 
suggested  by  the  progress  and  adventures  of  the  quill  Upon  sn 
author  so  mercurial  and  impressible  as  Lord  Byron,  such  an  infloence 
would  be  peculiarly  powerful  and  generally  happy.  And  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  many  of  his  most  beautiful  and  sublime  ei- 
cursions  of  thought  may  have  been  brought  about  by  the  incidents  of 
his  penmanship.  An  imagination  so  fertile,  and  a  poetic  eloquence  so 
rich  and  varied  would  ignore  the  wide  world  of  sense,  or  invest  it  with 
charms,  suited  to  the  experience  of  the  moment.  The  delay  in  dipping 
the  pen  in  the  ink-glass — the  annoyance  of  a  blotted  word  which 
roust  be  rewritten — the  turning  of  a  leaf-~the  trouble  of  clearly  de- 
fining the  arrangement  of  an  interlined  and  amended  passage— the 
vexation  of  a  hair  lurking  in  the  slit  of  tbe  pen — ^the  nnauccessfo* 
attempt  to  make  the  quill  fit  for  pleasant  use— the  necessity  of  risioff 
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to  go  in  qaest  of  another  pen— wodld  all  tell  mightily  on  the  compo- 
Bition  of  such  a  man  as  Lord  Byron.  And  I  therefore  say  it  in  sober 
earnest,  that  the  pen  with  which  Lord  Byron  wrote  would  have  a 
material  and  important  effect  on  his  poetry.  He  could  not  have  written 
The  Giaour  or  The  Bride  of  Abydos,  or  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  or 
Mazeppa,  with  a  metallic  pen.  He  could  not  have  written  **  The 
Assyrian  came  down  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold,"  with  any  kind  of  pen 
which  annoyed  him  in  writing. 

I  had  some  other  people's  pens  to  mention ;  among  others,  that  com- 
monly ased  one  which  will  not  spell  correctly;  but,  on  second 
thoughts,  I  shall  say  nothing  about  them,  except  that  some  of  our 
modem  authors  seem  to  write  with  a  peacock's  feather,  others  with  a 
sparrow's  pinion,  others  with  a  trophy  from  the  tail  of  a  turkey-cock, 
others  with  a  stiletto,  and  far  too  few  with  an  honest  goose  quill. 


THE  EXILE'S  FAREWELL* 

Hail,  Scotia  I  Freedom's  true  domain, 

My  own  beloved  home. 
Oh  I  must  I  leave  thee,  Fatherland  I 

On  foreign  shores  to  roam  I 

Home  t — ah  I  there's  music  in  the  name. 
Though  faint  it  sound  to  me ; 

Once  well  I  knew  its  magic  spell, 
Though  long  ago  it  be. 

Aye,  time  hath  dimmed,  with  cloudy  wing, 

The  giay,  gay  hours  of  joy 
That,  rainbow- like,  bedecked  the  days 

E'er  life  had  known  alloy  ; 

E'er  age  had  steeled  this  now  chill  heart. 
Or  tears  had  dewed  my  cheek  ; 

E'er  crime — but  oh,  Oblivion  I  come-*-* 
Of  thai  I  dare  not  speak* 

I  dare  not  mar  the  gleam  of  home. 
With  loved  ones  weeping  there ; 

'Tis  sad  to  know  their  grief  I  caused, 
And  my  disgrace  they  bear. 

Oft,  thoDgh  I  strive  to  banish  thought, 

'Twill  ever  upmost  rise ; 
When  least  desired,  Mem'ry  brings 

Dark  visions  o'er  my  eyes. 

It  may  not  be, — but  yet  could  I 

Recall  years  passed  away, 
t^ar  worthier  would  their  record  be 

Than  haunts  my  mind  this  day. 
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Roll  OD,  thoQ  deep,  'gainst  thee  alone, 
Tbronghoat  creation's  range, — 

While  all  things  pass,  alas !  and  fade ; — 
Hoar  time  records  no  change. 

Stay,  stay,  ye  windn,  nor  haste  my  bark 
Too  quickly  o'er  the  main  ; 

But  bid  me,  lingering,  gase  on  shores 
I  ne'er  may  see  again. 

When  tossed  on  ocean's  heaving  breast, 

I  hear  the  surges  dash ; 
Or,  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand, 

Pause  at  the  thunder's  crash, 

E'en  then,  I'll  think  of  home  and  friends, 
And  Scotia's  heather  bell. 

Badge  of  a  country  ne'er  subdued ; — 
Home  of  the  brave,  farewell  I 

Long,  Scotia  I  may  thy  noble  sons 

Defend  their  native  land, 
From  haughty  tyrant's  grasping  sway. 

And  despot's  iron  hand. 

Land  of  my  fiftthers, — fare  thee  well  !^ 
1*11  ever  love  thee  best ; — 

Land  of  my  ^onth, — a  long  farewell  * — 
And  blessings  on  thee  rest. 

R.  H. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

l%e  Proteiiant  Controversial  Catechism^  or  Romanian  Refuted^  and  Pro* 
iestantism  Established ;  being  a  refutation  of  many  of  the  Leading  Doc- 
trines of  Romanism,  as  maintained  by  Keenan  in  his  *^  Controversial 
Catechism,"  and  by  other  Romish  Authors.  By  the  Rev.  WnJiAM 
Mitchell.    Edinburgh  :  John  Maclaren,  139  Princes  Street.  1857. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  British  Public  have  been  thoroughly  ronsed 
to  the  dangers  of  the  spread  of  Popery.  For  long,  little  attention  waB 
paid  to  the  workings  of  this  false  system  of  religion.  Owmg  to  divisioD 
and  schism  among  themselves  the  friends  of  Protestantism  had  their  at- 
tention averted  from  the  common  enemy  and  he  was  allowed  to  porsoe 
bis  proselytizing  attempts  with  impunity.  Tliese  in  many  cases  proved 
signally  successful ;  chapels  rose  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  wher^  all 
the  mummeries  of  Papal  error  were  witnessed  by  multitudes  of  deluded 
proselytes,  and  colleges  were  founded  for  the  training  of  eoclesiastics  to 
supply  the  urgent  wants  of  the  community.  But  zeal  sometimes  ootdoes 
discretion.  So  it  proved  in  this  case.  Elated  with  success  the  emissaries 
ofthePope  were  not  content  with  the  silent  but  effective  organisation 
estublifthed.    The  mask  was  thrown  off.    Aggreeeive  measures  of  a  mor« 
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palpable  and  formidable  nature  werq  adopted.     With  bold  effronteiy 
the  Pope's  legate  appeared  in  the  metropolis  of  tbe  empire,  setting  forth 
his^claims  to  a  spiritnal  jurisdiction  over  the  kingdom,  and  portioning  it 
out  into  territorial  divisions.    This  at  once  attracted  the  attention,  and 
roused  the  dormant  jealousy  of  the  friends  of  Protestant  truth.    The 
claims  of  Dr  Wiseman  were  canvassed,  and  indignantly  rejected.    The 
insidious  disgust  of  papists  were  thoroughly  exposed.    Their  proselytiz- 
ing attempts  were  checked.    The  simple-minded  and  credulous  were  put 
on  their  guard  against  the  Jesuitical  practices  which  they  adopted  to  gain 
converts.    The  whole  system  of  Popery  was  sifted  to  its  foundation.    Its 
erroneous  and  soul-destroying  tenets  were  thoroughly  exposed,  and  a 
deadly  blow  was  given  to  the  Romish  Church  in  England,  from  which 
it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  speedily  recover.    It  is  well  that  events 
.should   have   been  so    over-ruled  by  providence    as  to    lead  to  this 
pleasing  result.     We    do   not  profess    to  belong  to    that  large   and 
increasing  class    of  Protestants  who  apprehend  no  danger  from   Po- 
pery.     Such  individuals   tell  us   that  we    have  much    to   fear   from 
the  progress  of  Infidelity,  from  the  influence  which  sceptical  writera, 
such  as  Strauss  and  Theodore  Parker,  exercise  upon  the  thinking  mind,  but 
that  Fopei7  need  not  alarm  us.    The  people  have  arrived  at  a  high  state 
of  civilization  and  enlightenment.    They  are  highly  educated  and  intelli- 
gent, and  to  saddle  Popery  upon  them,  would  be  as  impossible  as  to  clothe 
the  full  grown  man  in  the  swaddling  clothes  of  the  child.    Plausible  as  this 
opinion  is,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  regarding  it  as  false  and  erroneous. 
Were  Popery  to  appeal  merely  to  the  reason  of  man,  we  would  have  little 
to  fear  from  it.  If  brought  to  the  bar  of  sound  reason  and  thoroughly  sifted, 
it  would  at  once  be  condemned  and  repudiated.    But  Popery  does  not  de«> 
pend  for  its  continued  existence  and  propagation  on  its  claims  to  truth- 
fulness.   It  knows  very  well  that  it  cannot  stand  the  searching  scrutiny 
of  unbiassed  reason,  and  hence,  like  other  systems  of  error,  it  appeals  not 
to  the  judgment  and  conscience,  but  to  the  ignorance  and  credulity,  the 
passions  and  prejudices  of  mankind.    Its  doctrines  and  rites  are  nothing 
else  but  skilftd  adaptations  to  deprave  human  nature ;  and,  so  long  as  men 
are  not  enlightened  and  sanctified  by  divine  gi*ace,  much  danger  is  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  seductive  influence  of  Popery.    Besides,  the  opinions 
to  which  we  have  adverted  is  opposed  to  the  experience  of  former  ages. 
Twelve  hundred  years  ago,  Scotland  was  nearly  as  thoroughly  ProtestantT 
as  at  the  present  day.    From  the  time  that  Columba  came  over  from 
Ireland,  in  a  wicker  boat  with  his  followers,  and  landed  on  the  bleak 
shores  of  lona,  the  light  of  religion  shone  with  all  its  apostolic  radiance 
and  purity  in  our  land.    The  faithful  missionaries  of  the  Cnldees  preached 
the  simple  truths  of  the  gospel  with  the  gi*eatest  fidelity  and  zeal,  and 
for  many  centuries  the  churches  of  Britaui,  like  the  churches  of  the  Wal- 
denses  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  presented  an  unflinching  front  to  the 
usurping  power  of  Rome.    But  Popery  prevailed  at  last.    Its  corruptions 
were  introduced  into  the  British  churches,  and  this  was  done  chiefly 
through  the  instrumentality  of-  the  monks  and  bishops  of  England,  the 
successors  of  Augustine.    Some  of  the  Culdee  Evangelists  were  gained 
over  by  bribeiy.    Others  proved  to  be  Papists  who  had  entered  the  Scot- 
tish Church  with  the  view  of  proselytizing  the  people.    Largesses  were 
freely  distributed  among  the  more  influential  inhabitants,  and  by  these 
means,  Popery,  with  all  its  abominations,  was  established,  and  in  the 
14th  century  became  the  dominant  religion  of  the  country.    And  if 
Protestant  Caledonia  could  be  Romaniz^  in  the  14th  century,  what 
is  to  pi*event  the  recurrence  of  the  same  thing  now?     It  was  once 
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sftid  by  a  gi*eat  statesman  of  a  former  age,  that  ^^  when  England  shall 
loose  her  hostility  to  Popery,  neither  her  liberties  nor  greatness  can 
long  survive ;"  and  if  ever  Kome  shall  sacceed  in  bringing  this  country 
under  her  ghostly  dominion,  we  believe  that  this  dire  consummation 
will  be  owing  entii-ely  to  our  stoical  apathy.  Divided,  as  we  are 
unhappily,  into. so  many  opposing  sects,  we  are  too  apt  to  expend 
our  strength  and  energies  on  petty  dilfereuces,  and  when  one  regiment  la 
the  same  army  begins  to  quarrel  with  another  the  enemy  gains  a  great 
advantage.  So  far  then  from  condemning,  we  feel  rather  disposed  to  com- 
mend and  appreciate,  the  labours  of  those  who  endeavour,  through  the  press 
and  otherwise,  to  enlighten  the  public  as  to  the  errors  of  Popery,  Num- 
berless treatises  have  been  published  upon  the  subject,  good,  bad,  and  in- 
different ;  all  directed  against  this  many-headed  hydra.  It  would  be  a 
waste  of  labour,  therefore,  to  write  a  new  book  on  the  subject,  as  it  has 
been  thoroughly  exhausted.  Nevertheless,  when  any  treatise  is  issued  on  ' 
the  other  side  of  the  question,  which  elicits  the  high  commendation  of  the 
advocates  of  Popery,  and  obtains  a  wide  circulation,  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  a  specific  antidote  should  be  administered  to  the  poison  which  it  dis- 
g^inates.  The  ^'  Controversial  Catechism,"  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  Eeenan^ 
(formerly  noticed  in  this  Magazine)  has  been  before  the  public  for  several 
years.  It  has  now  acquired  a  circulation  of  21,000  copies,  and  it  bears 
the  imprimatur  of  two  Catholic  Bishops,  who  ^^  recommend  it  to  the  faith- 
ful." The  plausibility  and  acuteness  which  it  displays,  render  it  a  dan-' 
gerous  engine  in  the  hands  of  the  adversaiies  of  evangelical  truth.  The 
answer  to  this  work,  now  under  notice,  we  could  have  wished,  had  been 
placed  in  abler  hands.  Keeuan  is  followed  from  pomt  to  point  in  bis 
special  pleadings.  His  misintei*pretations,  mendacious  statements,  his- 
torical inaccuracies  and  sophistical  arguments,  are  made  patent  to  the 
reader,  and  the  truths  of  Protestantism  are  presented  in  an  eloquent  and 
forcible  style.  The  Catechism  is  divided  into  31  chapters,  in  which  all 
the  leading  dogmas  of  Popery  ai*e  handled.  The  15th  chapter  consists  of 
an  exposm*e  of  six  false  miracles  of  the  Romish  Church,  which  are  shown 
to  be  nothing  else  but  ^^  lying  wonders."  The  appendix  enhances  the 
value  of  the  book.  It  contains  a  feaiful  account  of  the  purgatorial  socie- 
ties in  Ireland,  and  an  important  refutation  of  the  ordinary  of  the  mass. 

Of  the  sincerity  of  Mi*  Mitchell  we  have  no  doubt  whatever ;  but  we 
do  not  consider  that,  in  point  of  acuteness,  or  of  a  knowledge  of  biblical 
criticism,  he  is  able  to  cope  even  with  Father  Keeuan, 


The  Comet y  and  Cometic  Electricity :  an  Inquiry  into  the  Physical  Laws  c^ 
the  Univeree ;  the  Grand  Comet  and  Earth  Catastrophies  of  the  Past, 
and  the  (4rander  Events  to  Come;  Comet  Th under- Clouds ;  Eaith- 
quakes ;  Volcanic  Fires ;  Deluges ;  Subsidence  of  the  Ti*ap  Hills  ;  Up- 
heaval of  New  Land;  Reversal  of  Rivers ;  Burial  of  Cities ;  Afterwards. 
By  Struve  JEnNEST.  Edinburgh  :  H.  Robinson,  11  Greenside.  Lon- 
don: E.  Fanington  and  G.  Yickers.  Manchester:  Abel  Heywood. 
Glasgow ;  W.  Love,  St  Enoch  Square.    1857. 

This  pamphlet,  consisting  of  32  octavo  pages,  is  evidently  called  forth  by 
the  rumoured  reappearance^  of  one  of  the  largest  comets  connected  with 
our  solar  system.  The  author,  in  endeavouring  to  connect  religion  with  the 
planetary  system,  including  the  influence  of  the  comets  that  are  constantly 
appearing  and  disappearing,  advances  the  novel  and  extraorduiaiy  bypo- 
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thesis,  that  the  function  of  comets  is,  by  their  electrical  influence,  to  change 
the  structure  of  the  planets  with  which  thej  come  in  contact,  as  well  as  to 
destroy  all  animal  life  in  them,  and  afterwards,  by  the  same  influence,  to 
reproduce  animal  life  of  a  more  elevated  description  in  all  its  forms.  It  is 
even  insinuated  that  the  raising  of  the  dead  is  a  phenomenon  quite  in  har- 
mony with  the  laws  of  the  universe.  This  we  think  is  trespassing  too  dar- 
ingly on  the  territory  of  religioas  supematuraiism.  The  following  are 
the  propositions  which  our  author  proposes  to  establish  by  his  hypothetical 
theorem : — 

"1.  That  to  the  universe,  of  which  our  sun,  his  planets,  and  their 
moons  are  in  the  aggregate  but  one  member,  the  partial  destniction  of 
a  planet  in  the  solar  system  is  of  far  less  comparative  magnitude  than  the 
upheaval  or  sinking  of  a  volcanic  island  is  compared  to  the  whole  planet 
earth. 

^^  2.  That  geology  demonstrates  the  eaith  to  be  a  fragment  of  an  older 
planetary  system  than  the  present— one  which  had  been  frequently,  though 
at  immeasurably  long  distances  of  time,  disturbed  through  contact  with 
comets,  and  latterly  reduced  to  chaos,  from  which  the  Almighty  retrieved 
it  by  i-edressing  the  balances  and  orbits  of  the  planets  with  one  another, 
and  with  the  sun. 

^'  3.  That  the  physical  laws  of  the  universe,  as  demonstrated  in  organic 
and  inorganic  existences,  impose  decay  and  regeneration,  destruction  and 
reconstruction — the  seasons  of  the  earth,  with  their  tropical  hurricanes  and 
winter  storms,  being  analogous  to  the  grander  epochs  of  cometary  contact 
and  convulsions  in  the  planetary  systems  of  the  universe. 

*^  4.  That  the  ordinary  balances  of  the  planets  and  the  sun,  with  the 
seasons  dependant  on  their  continuance,  can  only  be  disturbed  by  a  foreign 
body  such  as  a  comet,  whose  orbit  is  gi^eater  than  the  solar  system,  and 
possessing  positive  electric  power  of  vaster  quantity  than  the  sun. 

"  6.  That  the  body  of  a  comet  being  of  the  seeming  consistence  of  vapour 
does  not  justify  the  assumption  that  the  earth  might  pass  through  one 
without  any  sensible  effect,  as  has  been  assumed  ;  nor,  because  it  is  seem- 
ingly of  vapour,  and  not  of  a  substance  dense  and  hard,  is  there  reason  to 
assume  that  it  cannot  come  in  contact  with  the  earth.  On  the  contraiy, 
the  comet  being  of  vapour,  and  charged  with  positive  electricity,  it  will 
enfold  the  globe  and  cling  to  it  until  the  sublime  purpose  of  nature  is 
effected ;  the  result,  a  new  order  of  beings  springing  from  the  ^  dust,'  as 
did  all  existing  and  preceding  orders  of  animal  and  vegetable  life ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead.*' 

Upon  the  whole,  our  author  presents  his  readei-s  at  least  with  a  vigorous 
outline  of  astronomy,  and  this  being  condensed  into  a  space  of  astonishing 
brevity,  renders  his  pamphlet  extremely  interesting  and  well  worth  per- 
usal. His  hypothesis,  though  unsupported  by  actual  observation  or  ex- 
perience, is  strikingly  original ;  and  we  have  no  doubt,  from  its  character 
as  a  novelty,  will  become  attractive  and  popular. 


The  MinUter^s  Directory  ;  or.  Forms  for  the  Administration  of  the  Sacra* 
ments,  and  other  Rites  and  Ordinances,  according  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  By  the  Rev.  James  Anderson,  Minister  of  the  Paiish  of 
Cults.    Edinburgh :  Moodie  &  Lothian.    1856. 

This  is  really  a  useful  work,  being  indispensable  to  parties  either  entering 
on  the  office  of  a  clergyman,  or  even  for  students,  preparatory  thereto. 
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It  is  written  with  much  clearness,  and  evinces  a  thorongh  acquaintance 
with  the  variety  of  matters  embraced  in  the  topics  of  which  it  treats. 
As  formulae  are  necessary,  even  for  minds  of  the  highest  class,  in  which 
to  cast  their  thoughts,  we  would  earnestly  recommend  these  as  possesdng 
all  the  characteristics  of  soundness,  sobriety  of  sentiment,  and  earnestness ; 
and  while  no  clergyman  can  be  expected  to  be  chained  down  to  the  ^m- 
sima  verba  of  any  formula,  yet  the  necessity  of  having  one  as  a  general 
guide  must  be  palpable  to  every  one  accustomed  to  public  speaking. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Induction  at   Glasgow. — The   Kev.  Ordination,  —  The    Presbyteiy    of 

Dr  MTag^art  of  Aberdeen,  was  on  Jedbargh   met   at    Eirkton  on    the 

the   20th   instant,    inducted    by  the  14th  instant,  and  ordained  the  Bev. 

Presbytery  of  Glasgow  to  the  Parish  George  Hanter  to  the  pastoral  cliAige 

of  St  James  in  that  city ;  Dr  Gillan  of  of  that  parish.  • 
St  John's  condacted  the  services. 
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THE  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY  OF  KANT.* 

Philosophy,  in  its  strictest  acceptation,  may  be  stated  to  be 
<M>nversant  about  two  main  subjects,  the  facts  of  consciousness, 
and  the  abstract  nature  of  things  On  the  former  turn  the 
questions  of  Psychology  or  Mental  Philosophy,  on  the  latter  those 
of  Ontology  or  Metaphysics  proper.  As  these  are  not  only  distinct, 
but  different  in  kind,  so  ought  to  be  the  methods  by  which  they  are 
respectively  investigated.  In  the  former  the  chief  weight  falls  on 
simple  observation,  in  the  latter  on  logical  reflection.  In  either  case 
results  the  most  injurious  to  truth  must  follow  from  the  neglect  of 
this  necessary  rule.  For  example,  it  was  the  discussion  of  an 
abstract  question  in  the  spirit  of  observation,  which  led  Bishop  Ber- 
keley to  the  denial  of  material  substance,  and  so  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  material  objects  as  mere  conceptions  of  the  mind.  To 
prove  that  an  ac^egate  of  qualities  is  a  thing  he  invoked  common 
sense,  not  as  a  witness  but  as  a  judge,  and  with  great  show  ot 
reason,  since  men  have  no  experience,  and  can  form  to  themselves 
no  representation  of  qualities  except  as  already  inhering  in  a  sub- 
•  stance.  The  attention  being  fixed  on  this  concrete  apprehension  of 
quality,  it  was  confounding  to  ask — Where  is  the  substance  which 
philosophers  dream  of,  not  as  constituted  by  the  sum  of  qualities, 
but  as  contradistinguished  from  them  all  t  Yet  the  distinction  so 
easily  overlooked  in  the  concrete,  asserted  its  force  in  the  abstract 
evolutions  of  thought,  and  drove  its  opponent  to  seek  for  his  outer 
world  of  qualities  a  substantial  support  in  the  perceptive  activity  of 
&e  mind.  How  easy  would  it  have  been  to  reverse  the  process,  to 
argue,  that  because  every  substance  is  a  sort  of  thing,  and  every  sort 
'Article  *<  Boint  '*  in  the  sew  edition  of  the  Eneyclopsdia  Britannica. 
VOL.  XXIV.  I 
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of  thing  an  aggregate  of  qualitiea,  therefore  quality  as  opposed  to 
substance  has  no  existence,  the  phenomena  of  matter  are  pare  sob- 
stances,  and  the  only  attribute  which  in  the  philosophical  sense  can 
be  called  their  quality,  is  that  of  being  perceived.  If  this  reasoning 
is  less  pliEiusible  than  that  of  Berkeley,  it  is  at  all  events  eqaallj  just, 
and  illustrates  the  absurdity  of  every  system  which  implies  as  a 
principle  that  elements  inseparable  in  experience  do  not  admit  of  a 
true  distinction  in  thought. 

Mental  philosophy  as  a  science  of  observation  is  in  danger  from 
a  contrary  error.  Too  much  has  it  been  the  practice  to  treat  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  as  if  every  unit  of  knowledge,  though  undivided 
in  experience,  and  indivisible  in  conception,  might  yet  be  ascribed 
to  as  many  different  operations  as  logiod  analysis  and  classification 
could  discover  distinct  species  of  notions  derived  from  that  sonrce. 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  correct  to  say  that  Perception  is 
Sensation,  accompanied  with  a  judgment  referring  it  to  an  external 
object,  and  that  Memory  is  the  reproduction  of  a  former  state  ^ 
consciousness  together  with  a  judgment  of  its  having  been  present 
before.  If,  however,  in  either  of  these  cases  judgment  is  made  to 
signify,  not  a  certain  intellectual  phase  or  aspect  of  the  specific 
knowledge  conveyed*  but  a  so  called  faculty  co-operating  with  an- 
other to  the  production  of  that  knowledge,  then  the  writer  cannot 
lefrun  from  expressing  his  conviction  that  the  testimony  of  con- 
sciousness is  belied,  and  a  predicament  of  knowledge  assumed  in 
words  which,  however  it  may  square  with  the  abstract  expression  of 
our  experience,  can  never  be  construed  by  the  empirical  mind.  The 
confusion  of  logical  forms  with  the  conditions  of  the  phenomena 
which  they  are  only  the  instrument  of  oniblding,  is  peculiarly  the 
stumbling-block  of  mental  science.  It  is  apparently  so  natural  ^ 
human  thought  to  seek  in  all  knowledge  a  conformity  to  its  laws, 
that  unless  professedly  dealing  with  absdract  processes  it  perpetoallf 
tends  to  explain  away  those  mental  operations  with  which  expo* 
rience  is  familiar,  and  to  substitute  for  them  others  with  whicb  it 
has  no  acquaintance. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
the  subtlety  of  logical  analysis  offers  no  advantage  to  the  observer  of 
mind.  For  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  contents  of  our  knowledge 
a  minute  process  of  abstraction  is  invaluable,  and  exhaustive  re- 
searches into  the  phenomena  produced  must  reflect  important  ligbt 
on  the  conditions  of  production.  For  want  of  such  investigation, 
faculties  the  most  diverse  may  be  confounded  on  the  strength  of  a 
general  resemblance  in  the  knowledge  which  they  furnish ;  since  a 
power  of  knowing  can  no  otherwise  be  apprehended  than  in  relation 
to  that  which  is  known.  Nor  is  this  the  only  utility  of  such  in- 
quiries. They  serve  an  important  end  in  preparing  the  data  of 
experience  to  become  a  groundwork  for  the  speculations  of  tbe 
Metaphysician.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  theories  of 
Knowing  and  of  Bemg  are  as  closely  connected  as  they  are  eosea- 
tiaUy  distinct.    The  philosopher  who  undertakes  to  oonstrvct  ^ 
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tystem  of  the  universe  without  due  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 
we  are  capable  of  knowing,  and  the  whole  amount  of  what  we 
actually  know,  bids  fair  to  provoke  amazement  by  ingenious  para- 
doxes, but  can  scarcely  hope  to  earn  gratitude  by  the  discovery  of 
truth.  Pursuing  an  abstract  method,  he  must  take  from  observation 
the  materials  to  which  it  is  applied  ;  otherwise  he  errs  not  less  egre- 
giously  than  those  who  would  load  the  wings  of  reason  with  the 
fetters  of  sense ;  and  his  fall,  like  that  of  the  mortal  who  presumed 
to  drive  the  chariot  of  the  son,  will  be  even  more  disastrous. 

Particular  attention  has  recently  been  called  to  this  maxim  by  the 
boldness  with  which  it  has  been  violated.  When  Berkeley  sought 
to  discredit  material  substance,  he  summoned  observation  to  a  task 
beyond  its  capacity,  and  imposed  on  men  in  the  name  of  common 
sense.  When  Hume  attacked  the  reality  of  causation,  and  the 
substantiality  of  mind,  he  outraged  common  sense  in  its  most  sen- 
sitive points,  and  set  observation  at  defiance.  The  belief  of  the 
principles  assailed  he  did  not  deny  to  be  universally  found  in  the 
human  mind,  but  contended  that  they  are  entitled  to  no  higher 
credit  than  that  of  prejudices  incident  to  the  universal  condition. 
To  vindicate  the  native  convictions  of  mankind  from  the  unmeasured 
contempt  which  had  thus  been  thrown  on  them ;  two  philosophers 
arose,  one  in  Scotland,  another  in  Germany — the  one  Dr  Reid,  the 
other  Immanuel  Kant.  The  former  sought  for  our  original  judg- 
ments an  objective  justification  in  the  world  of  reality,  the  latter  ^ 
subjective  one  in  the  laws  of  mind.  The  former  was  earnest  in 
enforcing  the  obligation  of  philosophy  to  adopt,  as  the  basis  of  all  it9 
speculations,  those  ultimate  and  necessary  principles  of  belief  which 
it  b  no  less  irrational  to  doubt  than  impossible  to  demonstrate. 
The  latter,  without  claiming  for  them  absolute  truth,  maintained  that 
they  arise  by  no  illusion  however  natural,'  or  accident  however 
universal,  and  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  conceding  to  them  a  rela- 
tive authority  as  the  regulative  principles  of  all  human  knowledge, 
and  in  this  function  essential  to  its  very  constitution. 

Hume,  acknowledging  experience  as  the  only  fountain  of  our 
knowledge,  and  discrediting  every  notion  which  could  not  logically 
be  traced  to  that  source,  had  maintained  that  the  relation  of  Cause 
and  Effect  was  derived  from  experience,  without  being  contained  in 
it,  by  pure  inconsequence  therefore,  and  inadvertence  through  the 
force  of  association  and  habit.  On  the  opposite  side,  Kant  undertook 
to  show  that  the  idea  of  Causation  is  only  one  of  a  number  which, 
though  contributed  by  the  intellect  from  its  own  resources,  are  truly 
said  to  be  contained  in  experience,  since  the  subtraction  of  any  one 
leaves  objects  unintelligible,  and  the  senses,  which  the  argument  of 
Hume  would  lead  us  to  infer  are  the  only  faculties  of  experience, 
have  not  in  themselves  the  power  to  invest  their  impressions  with 
the  shadow  of  reality.  In  pursuing  this  demonstration  he  was  led 
to  institute  a  more  rigorous  analysis  of  our  actual  knowledge  than 
had  ever  before  been  attempted,  and  in  so  doing  performed  a  servicf 
,^  well  as  8^t  an  example  for  which  philosophy  will  ever  be  grateful. 
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Had  he  stopped  here,  his  immediate  work  had  been  done.  Gould 
he  have  laid  aside  as  a  Mental  philosopher  the  habits  of  the  Meta- 
physician, he  would  have  accomplished  for  the  objects  of  both  some- 
thing very  different  from  what  his  works  discover.  Unfortunately, 
instead  of  returning  from  his  enumeration  of  abstract  notions  to  a 
simple  observation  of  the  various  actual  combinations  in  which  their 
originals  are  concretely  given,  he  proceeded  in  a  spirit  of  general- 
isation to  determine  the  faculties  by  whic^  they  ought  to  be  furnished, 
and  thence  to  infer  the  manner  in  which  they  must  combine.  Thus, 
instead  of  a  physiology  of  mind,  we  are  treated  U>  a  classification  of 
the  cogitable.  But,  deprived  of  that  certificate  of  veracity  which  is 
inwoven  in  the  constitution  of  the  concrete  powers,  our  notions,  (and 
in  Kant's  hands  our  knowledge  is  truly  nothing  better,)  cannot  by 
any  ingenuity  of  the  framework  in  which  they  are  inclosed  offer 
more  than  a  pretension  to  truth.  Accordingly,  the  philosopher  found 
himself  reduced  to  require  of  them  (with  some  partiality  it  must  be 
confessed)  a  demonstration  of  their  own  objective  validity.  Finding 
them  incompetent  to  the  task,  he  proscribed  to  them  all  converse 
with  the  real  world,  and  ordained  that  thenceforward  they  should 
remain  content  with  the  honourable  title  of  intellectual  legitimacy 
despoiled  of  the  heritage  of  truth.  Pursuing  this  result  into  the 
province  of  Metaphysics,  Kant  exerts  himself  to  show,  not  only  that 
all  the  positions  of  that  science  are  in  the  nature  of  our  faculties 
alike  destitute  of  authenticity,  but  that  some  of  its  most  favoured 
questions  are  involved  in  contradiction  by  the  conflict  of  testimony 
between  those  faculties  themselves.  In  these  conclusions  his  philo- 
sophy appeared  to  himself  to  have  reached  its  ultimate  aim.  As  it 
was  a  metaphysical  hypothesis  which  suggested  his  speculations,  so 
*the  end  which  he  proposed  to  them  was  a  scientific  determination 
of  the  limits  vnthin  which  a  valid  Metaphysic  is  possible.  Be- 
trayed by  a  false  method  into  a  construction  of  knowledge  in  every 
respect  unreal,  he  purposed  by  his  writings  to  call  men  away  from 
the  old  and  hopeless  pursuit  of  the  real  in  existence,  to  the  new  and 
promising  study  of  the  necessary  in  thought.  As  the  Epicurean 
with  his  atomic  hypothesb  of  Being  dreamed  of  delivering  men's 
minds  from  the  bugbear  of  religion,  so  Kant  concluded,  by  his  atomic 
hypothesis  of  knowledge,  to  set  them  free  from  the  phantoms  of  spe- 
culative reason.  The  conceptions  were  similar,  the  success  was  equal, 
the  objects  though  different  are  yet  not  far  disjoined.  With  a  devout 
recognition  of  God,  such  as  Lucretius  would  have  scorned,  this 
modem  philosophy  boasted  as  its  practical  result,  that  enlightened 
man  might  now  without  fear  or  restraint  pursue  the  study  of 
phenomenal  nature  and  the  practice  of  rational  morality. 

An  able  criticism  of  Kant's  metaphysical  positions  will  be  found 
in  the  article  cited  at  the  head  of  these  pages.  The  system  of  Ethics 
which  he  found  means  to  reconcile  with  them,  will  also  there  be 
found  succintly  and  judiciously  characterised.  On  the  other  band, 
his  Psychological  and  Aesthetical  systems  are  simply  expounded  as 
ikr  as  space  would  permit,  with  an  occasional  note  of  temperate  and 
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merited  censare.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  essay  to  notice 
in  detail  what  has  there  or  elsewhere  been  truly  said  of  Kant,  but 
to  gather  up  some  hints  for  Mental  philosophy,  which  it  is  thought 
may  conveniently  be  grafted  on  a  review  of  his  doctrines. 

It  is  in  fact  with  Mental  philosophy,  strictly  so  termed,  that  the 
critic  of  Kant's  transcendental  anatomy  is  chiefly  called  to  deal. 
Feeling  and  Desire  are  contemplated  by  his  system  exclusively  in 
their  relations  to  knowledge.  They  are  the  sources  of  immediate 
internal  experience,  as  Sensation  is  of  external.  These  two  classes 
of  consciousness  are  the  only  elements  of  knowledge  which  come  into 
the  mind  by  way  of  direct  impression  from  their  objects,  the  former 
giving  intimations  of  the  living  soul,  the  latter  of  its  material  cir- 
cumstances. In  consciousness,  however,  all  experience  has  a 
subjective  side  as  an  empirical  manifestation  of  the  knowing  mind. 
The  various  intellectual  elements  which  combine  with  the  impressions 
of  immediate  experience  are  furnished  a  priori  by  distinct  intellectual 
&cultiesy  consequently  it  must  be  held  in  the  condition  of  abstracts ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  see  that  the  receptive  experience  itself  is  in  any  better 
predicament.  Certainly  a  feeling  apart  from  a  soul  which  feels,  or 
a  sensible  quality  apart  from  a  material  substance,  possesses  on  the 
principles  of  Kant's  own  system  no  intelligible  reality.  It  is  there- 
fore greatly  to  be  feared  that  our  whole  experience,  internal  as  well 
as  external,  must  prove  in  the  end  to  be  a  pure  creation  of  the  mind. 
Indeed,  in  regard  to  the  testimony  of  the  Senses,  our  philosopher 
himself  is  at  no  pains  to  conceal  a  serious  doubt.  If  any  one  at  this 
point  compUiins  of  a  deficiency  in  the  evidencing  power  of  experience, 
he  need  not  expect  to  find  it  afterwards  supplied,  since  with  equal 
consistency  and  ingenuousness  it  is  confessed,  that  amongst  the 
independent  contributions  of  the  intellect  true  objective  authenticity 
is  not  to  found.  Two  of  them,  however,  stand  in  peculiarly  close 
relation  to  the  matter,  which  it  is  convenient  to  take  for  granted  as 
furnished  to  the  mind  from  without.  These  are  Space,  the  necessary 
form  of  all  Sensation ;  and  Time,  the  common  necessary  form  of 
Sensation  and  Consciousness.  Except  under  these  conditions  the 
matter  of  experience  cannot  even  be  apprehended  in  its  reality,  much 
less  understood  in  its  relations.  We  now  unaccountably  lose  sight 
of  Feeling  and  Desire.  From  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  they  are 
absolutely  and  arbitrarily  excluded.  They  reappear  as  factors  in 
the  matter  of  Practical  Reason  ;  and  the  former  of  them  again  in 
another  relation,  as  partly  depending  on  a  certain  Faculty  of  Judg- 
ment. 

To  proceed  with  the  analysis  of  Pure  or  speculative  Reason :  the  for- 
mal elements  of  Space  and  Time,  with  the  matter  which  they  modify 
in  so  fiEU*  as  that  is  Sensation,  are  comprehended,  as  to  the  conditions 
of  their  production,  under  the  general  name  of  the  Sensibility.  Yet 
the  author  of  this  nomenclature,  viewing  Space  and  Time  as  inferior 
even  to  Sensation,  that  is  absolutely  null  in  the  evidence  of  their 
objective  validity,  can  scarcely  have  considered  all  these  data  in  their 
combination,  as  the  threefold  product  of  a  simple  operation.     But,  if 
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separately  given,  it  is  natural  to  ask  by  what  process  they  «ati  so  M 
brought  together  as  that  two  shall  appear  the  necessary  form  of  tbe 
third.  On  this  subject  the  reader  is  left  to  conjecture,  except  in  so 
far  as  the  views  of  the  author  may  be  gathered  from  his  exptidt 
statements  in  regard  to  an  analogous  case. 

All  those  elements  of  matetial  knowledge  which  corl^spond  to 
the  categories  of  formal  logic,  Kant  referred  to  a  single  faculty  called 
the  Understanding.  From  this  source  he  derived,  aprioHj  tbres 
varieties  of  Quantity — Totality,  Plurality,  and  Unity;  three  of 
Quality — Reality,  Negation,  and  Limitation;  three  of  Relation— Sub- 
stance with  its  correlate  of  Inherence,  Causality  with  its  correlate  of 
Dependence,  and  Community  or  Reciprocity,  that  is  Action  and 
Re-action ;  lastly,  three  of  Modality — Possibility,  Existence,  and  Ne* 
cessity,  with  their  contraries  of  Impossibility,  Non-existence,  and 
Contingency.  It  is  these  which,  by  their  application  to  tbe  data  of 
the  Sensibility,  introduce  into  our  experience  unity  and  order.  Their 
co-operation  is  indispensable  to  impress  upon  objects  an  intelligibie 
character.  For  this  purpose  each  of  the  four  main  divisions  supplies 
one  or  more  of  its  specific  modifications.  The  number  is  not  stated, 
nor  can  it  be  the  same  in  all.  Whatever  exists  in  tbe  material 
world  must  indeed  be  conceived,  as  a  substance  with  a  quality,  a 
phenomenon  caused  and  causing,  a  member  of  a  system  and  reacted 
upon  by  the  object  which  it  afiects.  On  the  other  hand,  no  object 
can  be  conceived  at  the  same  moment  as  all,  some,  and  one ;  real, 
unreal,  and  partly  real ;  possible,  actual,  and  necessary ;  impossible, 
nonexistent,  and  contingent.  It  follows  that,  while  some  of  these 
notions  are  positively  apprehended,  the  remaining  alternatives  are 
only  involved  by  negation,  and  this  with  a  difference  in  individual 
cases  which  demands  to  be  explained. 

Here  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  expound,  if  it  were  possible  to  con- 
ceive, the  manner  in  which  the  above  so  called  categories  of  Real 
Logic  are  prepared  to  function  in  our  experience  by  a  certain  pn>- 
cess  of  the  Imagination,  combining  with  them  the  element  of  Time. 
But  the  manner  in  which  the  categories,  so  modified,  are  actually 
applied  to  the  matter  furnished  by  the  Senses,  deserves  the  closest 
attention,  as  the  key  and  test  of  this  whole  Psychological  system. 
It  19  here  that  the  author  has  explicitly  declared  himself  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  elements  of  knowledge,  separately  iumishedY  are  so 
brought  together  as  at  least  to  seem  inseparably  one.  This  is  eflected 
by  the  logical  process  of  Judgment,  which,  in  order  to  see  its  fitness 
for  the  task,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  into  two  kinds— Analytic, 
when  the  predicate  is  already  coiitained  in  the  subject;  and  Syn- 
thetic, when  the  predicate  is  not  so  contained  but  is  something  new 
added  to  the  subject.  Thus,  a  triangle  being  defined  as  a  three-sided 
figure,  that  it  has  three  sides  is  an  Analytic  Judgment ;  a  Synthetic 
Judgment  immediately  following  is,  that  it  has  three  angles.  Of 
course  it  is  only  the  latter  species  of  judgment  which  satisfies  tbe 
conditions  of  the  problem  to  be  solved. 

One  would  think  that  Kant  had  well  examined  the  temper  of  an 
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lastniiiient  which  he  chose  to  employ  in  work  so  delicate-  Yet  the 
whole  treatment  of  this  subject  is  characterized  by  a  want  of  discri- 
mination. It  is  given,  as  an  example  of  Synthetic  Judgment,  that  7 
and  5  make  12,  ^^  because  the  conception  of  the  sum  of  7  and  5  con- 
tains nothing  &rther  than  the  union  of  both  numbers  in  oae,  whereby 
il  cannot  at  all  be  thought  what  this  single  number  is  which  embraces 
the  two."  ♦  Difficulty  of  thought  is,  however,  no  criterion  of  Syn- 
thetic Judgments.  If  the  predicate  does  not  depend  upon  exi^erience, 
and  18  not  already  contuned  in  the  given  subject,  either  it  cannot  be 
disoovered  at  all,  or  it  must  come  into  the  mind  along  with  the  sub- 
ject when  fully  understood.  The  only  delay  which  can  occur  is  oc- 
casioned by  the  process  of  analysis  necessary  to  find  the  element  or 
aspect  of  the  subject  on  which  the  predicate  immediately  depends* 
This  impediment  would  equally  have  arisen  if  that  element  or  aspect 
had  been  to  seek  as  the  predicate  of  an  Analytic  Judgment  Now, 
in  order  to  obtun  the  sum  of  any  two  numbers,  we  have  only  to 
take  the  component  units  of  each,  and  reckon  them  in  succession* 
This  surely  is  a  process  of  analysis  with  just  such  a  recomposition  of 
the  identical  elements  as  places  the  old  subject  in  a  new  aspect  to 
furnish  the  predicate  required.  Nothing  new  is  added  to  what  was 
given.     The  judgment  is  therefore  Analytic 

Again,  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  the  predicate  of  a  Synthetic 
Judgment,  is  not  only  not  contained  in  the  subject  as  defined  or  de- 
scribed, but  not  even  in  the  subject  as  conceived.  This  is  a  misre- 
presentation of  the  process  of  Logical  judgment,  which,  as  an  instru- 
ment not  of  knowledge  but  of  thought,  is  simply  and  always  an 
evolution  in  predicative  form  of  some  notion  already  apprehended  as 
belonging  to  the  subject.  With  reference  to  the  conception  of  the 
mind  all  judgment  is  therefore  Analytic.  This  process  of  represen- 
tation is  something  very  different  from  that  principle  of  knowledge 
by  which  part  of  a  notion  when  given  is  seen  to  involve  the  rest, 
and  in  consequence  of  which  we  are  competent  to  an  exercise  of 
judgment  affirming  the  part  not  given  to  belong  to  the  whole.  Vir- 
tually it  is  a  power  of  intelligence,  which  E[ant  intends  under  the  name 
of  Synthetic  Judgment ;  but  when  stripped  of  its  delusive  associ- 
ation with  the  forms  of  the  Fropontion,  it  is  much  less  fitted  than  it 
appeared  in  his  eyes  to  account  for  the  combination  of  two  separate 
SDd  heterogeneous  elements  in  the  phenomena  of  experience.  Let 
it  be  added,  that  even  in  this  acceptation  it  affords  no  ground  for  the 
distinction  of  a  formal  and  material  logic.  Whatever  relations  are 
involved  in  the  pure  nature  of  notions,  apart  from  the  matter  of  em- 
pirical knowledge,  are  properly  attributed  to  the  form  of  thought. 
The  axiom,  that  terms  which  agree  or  disagree  with  the  same  term 
sgi^ee  or  disagree  with  each  other,  is  the  foundation  of  the  Syllogism, 
&  purely  formal  process,  yet  implies  a  true  Synthetic  Judgment  in 
^s  sense  of  Kant.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  conceded  with- 
<nit  proof  that  the  mfttter  of  knowledge  is  obtained  or  obtidnable  by 
tty  power  of  the  logical  kind. 

*  Qnoted  without  refeieaee  in  the  British  Quarterly  Berievr,  No.  ux.,  p.  8. 
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Let  us  see  then  how  this  regulatiye  instnuDent  is  applied  to  the- 
construction  of  our  actual  experience.  The  law  of  Causationi  for 
example,  is  thus  explained.  The  impressions  of  change  commoni'- 
cated  through  the  Senses  are  united  bj  the  mind  in  a  Synthetic 
Judgment  to  the  a  priori  notion  of  Cause.  Thus  emerges  the  propo- 
sition, every  change  must  have  a  cause,  involving  of  course  that  the 
particular  change  before  us  is  caused.  To  this  hypothesis  two  ob- 
jections may  be  taken.  The  process  sopposed  is  contrary  to  the 
analogy  of  our  intellectual  operations ;  and  the  result  is  deficient  in 
the  evidence  necessary  to  produce  the  conviction  whicli  we  actually 
feel.  We  are  familiar  with  a  process  of  judgment  by  which  abstracts 
connected  either  in  their  own  nature  or  by  common  relation  to  the 
same  concrete  fact,  are  viewed  as  it  were  separately  or  over  against 
each  other,  for  the  purposes  of  thonght;  but  we  know  and  can 
know  of  no  process  of  judgment  by  which  notions,  having  no  ante- 
rior connection,  are  made  to  run  together.  Again,  the  grooud  on 
which  a  number  of  abstracts  are  believed  to  be  included  in  the  no- 
tion of  a  single  whole  is,  either  that  as  notions  they  involve  each 
other,  or  that  their  originals  have  previously  been  found  togeth^  as 
aspects  of  the  same  concrete  fact  In  the  present  case,  however,  the 
convictions  of  experience  are  the  very  facts  to  be  explained.;  the 
whole  stress  of  evidence  therefore  necessarily  falls  on  the  nature  of 
the  notions  combined.  These,  by  Kant's  own  confession,  have  no 
inherent  connection  ;  their  relation  is  of  a  kind  which  is  constituted, 
not  declared,  by  the  act  of  the  mind  in  which  they  are  apprehended 
together.  Quite  consistently  he  believes  that  in  the  changing  real 
world  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  may  have  no  operation,  which,  if 
the  notions  of  change  and  cause  had  been  necessary  correlates,  he 
conld  not  have  supposed  without  a  logical  contradiction.  The  Act 
is,  that  Kant,  though  bold  enough  as  an  inventor  to  invert  the  pro- 
cess of  Judgment  for  the  construction  of  experience,  was  much  too 
good  a  reasoner  to  place  any  faith  in  propositions  thus  obtained.  The 
true  name  for  the  only  process  known  to  us  by  which  unconnected 
notions  can  be  associated  under  logical  forms,  is  certainly  not  Judg- 
ment but  Supposition.  So  far,  however,  is  this  from  constituting 
experience,  so  far  must  it  ever  remain  from  carrying  to  the  mind  the 
conviction  of  a  single  fact,  that  it  beconoies  incumbent  on  the  Kantian 
philosophy  to  show  reason  why  suppositions,  arbitrary  in  themselves, 
are  uniformly  made;  and  why,  with  that  choice  of  alternatives  which 
the  categories  offer,  those  of  different  minds  invariably  coindde. 
Fruitless  as  would  be  the  task,  there  is  no  middle  way  between  its 
acceptance  and  downright  contradiction.  Practically  it  is  the  latter 
which  defeats  every  attempt  to  realise  the  hypothesis  in  quettioii. 
As  the  subject  of  a  Synthetic  Judgment,  the  matter  of  experience 
must  be  conceived,  in  order  that  by  the  addition  of  the  predieate  it 
may  become  conceivable.  Conceived  indeed  it  is,  but.by  no  form  of 
logical  judgment,  and  believed,  but  under  no .  guarantee  of  logical 
contradiction,  explicit  or  involved.  The  feeble  scaffioldifig  of  man's 
erection  has  &llen  beneath  its  own  weight;  the  btaUing  of  the  Al- 
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tmghty  Architect  remuns  firmly  fixed  upon  its  deep  foundation, 
and  invites  the  inspection  of  those  refiective  powers  whose  imitation 
it  defies. 

In  direct  opposition,  not  only  to  the  results^  but  to  the  spirit  of 
the  foregoing  system,  it  is  submitted,  that  the  forms  and  processes  of 
the  abstract  intelligence  are  throughout  incommensurable  with  the 
products  and  operations  of  the  concrete  apprehension.     It  is  there* 
fore  not  sufficient  to  a  correct  representation  of  the  latter,  that  the 
notions  which  they  furnish  should  be  diligently  distinguished  and 
classified.     It  is  requisite  feithfully  to  obserre  the  connection  in 
which  the  several  particulars  actually  occur,  the  structure  and  rela* 
tive  completeness  of  the  various  groups,  the  precise  degree  of  convic- 
tion attached  to  each,  and  the  manner  of  their  mutual  dependence. 
With  all  this,  special  caution  is  necessary  that  the  logical  forms  of 
our  thought  be  in  no  case  applied  to  the  explanation  of  phenomena, 
which  they  express  but  can  never  replace.     Attention  has  already 
been  drawn  to  a  use  of  the  word  Judgment,  very  common  in  modern 
philosophy,  when  an  attempt  is  made  at  the  decomposition  or  deri-* 
vation  of  a  simple  original  faculty.     Here  a  distinction  must  be 
drawn  between  Judgment  as  the  logical  evolution  of  abstract  notions 
into  the  form  of  propositions,  and  Judgment  as  the  faculty  of  discern- 
ing in  the  concrete  those  relations  which   subsist  between  objects 
apprehended  together.    Relations  of  this  kind  lying  between  objects, 
resulting  from  the  independent  nature  of  each,  and  only  discovered  as 
a  consequence  from  the  knowledge  of  both,  must  never  be  confounded 
with  those  constituent  relations  which  belong  to  the  very  nature  of 
a  single  object,  and  enter  as  indispensable  elements  into  the  only 
conception  of  such  an  object  which  the  mind  can  frame.     Examples 
of  the  latter  are  the  external  object  in  perception,  and  the  past  con- 
sciousness in  memory.     These  varying  aspects  of  the  sensuous  form 
presented  to  the  mind,  or,  as  Kant  would  prefer  to  call  them,  these 
intellectual  elements  afiecting  the  matter  of  the  Sensibility,  are  not 
to  be  obtained  by  any  comparison  of  one  sensation  or  mental  image 
with  another.    Concrete  judgment  is  therefore  inapplicable  to  account 
for  tlieir  origin*     Before  it  can  be  exercised  they  are  present,  and 
the  most  which  it  can  do  for  either  is  to  bring  it  into  relief  as  the 
ground  of  a  secondary  relation.     Meanwhile  the  philosopher,  in  re- 
flecting on  his  experience,   institutes  what  wears  the  appearance 
and  the  name  of  a  comparison,  between  the  abstract  constituents 
of  every  notion,  which  admits  of  being  resolved.     This  sensation,  he 
flays,  proceeds  from  an  external  object;  this  image  is  the  repetition  of 
a  past  mental  state.     The  concrete  phenomena  of  consciousness  are 
thus  logically  analysed ;  and  the  inference  lies  only  too  ready  that 
they  have  been  logically  constructed.     Such  a  supposition,  it  has 
already  been  argued,  is  no  less  contrary  to  analogy  than  unfounded 
in  experience.    As  well  might  it  be  contended  that  logic  is  the  bond 
of  union  between  the  substances  and  qualities  of  the  real  world, 
which,  parallel  with  the  elements  of  our  concrete  knowledge,  are  ex- 
hibited together  in  the  forms  of  abstract  judgment 
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This  criticism  has  an  extensive  applicadon ;  for  anj  iaedty,  bj 
whatever  name  called,  which  is  assumed  to  famish  in  a  distiDCt  set 
one  or  more  of  the  constitaent  relations  of  a  single  object,  ezcloMTely 
of  the  rest,  places  these  relations  substantiallj  in  the  condition  of  ah> 
stracts.    In  this  predicament,  they  are  not  only  inapplicable  to  the 
purposes  of  empirical  knowledge,  but  cannot  even  be  constmed  in 
their  own  significance  bj  any  empirical  power.    This  is  mors  than 
saying  that  they  cannot  be  experienced  alone.    Perception  is  never 
unaccompanied  by  the  consciousness  of  self;  but  the  two  objects  of 
knowledge  are  construed  apart,  and  contrasted  by  the  mind  in  the 
very  act  of  knowing.     We  are  warranted,  therefore,  in  considering 
Perception  and  Self  Consciousness  as  two  distinct  faculties,  tl*e  one 
of  which  embraces  and  completes  the  information  furnished  by  the 
other.     On  the  other  hand,  what  is  called  matter  in  the  object  of 
Perception  cannot  even  in  fancy  be  apprehended  at  all  apart  from 
some  sensible  quality.    Material  qualities  are  equally  unintelligible 
apart  from  material  substance.    Tet  it  has  been  represented  thst 
these,  under  the  name  of  Sensation,  are  fiurst  apprehended  by  the 
soul  as  states  of  its  own,  and  only  in  the  second  instance  referred  to 
matter  as  their  cause.    This  is  surely  to  invert  the  testimony  of 
consciousness,  which  declares  a  more  immediate  relation  of  sensible 
qualities  to  their  supporting  matter  than  to  the  perceiving  miod, 
whilst    no  man,    it  may  £urly  be   presumed,  was  ever   in  bis 
natural  conyictions  conscious  of  less  than  the  knowledge  of  an  ex- 
ternal object.    It  would  seem  that  the  process  of  our  faculties  has 
been  confounded  with  that  of  the  scientific  mind  in  speculating  on 
the  connection  of  body  and  soul.    The  series  of  physical  phenomena 
is  traced  to  the  point  where,  in  the  ordinary  language,  an  impression 
is  made  on  the  soul.     Two  assumptions  are  then  made ;  that  this 
impression  comes  within  the  consciousness,  and  that  it  is  precisely  the 
sensuous  element  in  the  object  of  Perception.    This  element,  called 
Sensation,   standing    along   as    an  impression    on    the    mind,   it 
naturally  follows  that  in  the  first  instance  it  must  be  so  apfoe- 
hended.    But  why  should  the  efiect  of  bodily  conditions  be  pre- 
sumed to  fall  immediately  within  the  sphere  of  the  consciousness  T 
Why  should  it  not  be  conceived  to  terminate  beyond  the  conscious* 
ness,  as  a  certain  stimulus  and  determination  of  the  perceptive 
activity  T    Why  should  the  sensuous  image  which  we  behold  be 
attributed  to  the  dint  of  a  material  force,  like  the  characters  lefl  by 
the  mould  upon  the  clay  t    It  is  surely  more  natural  to  hold  that 
whatever  we  perceive  is  the  product  of  a  single  simple  fiicult j  operat- 
ing under  certain  bodily  conditions,  which  vrith  equal  advantage  to 
philosophy  and  physiology  might  assert  a  monopdj  of  the  name 
Sensation. 

In  regard  to  Memory,  it  maj  well  be  admitted,  that  the  foroM  of 
our  past  experience  sometimes  recur  without  being  recognised,  h 
might  then  seem  not  unreasonable  to  postulate  a  facul^  of  simple 
reproduction ;  but,  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  an  unqtudified  pro- 
test must  be  entered  against  the  supposition  tiiat  what  la  wanting  to 
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Mnsdtnte  a  reminiscence,  may  be  mipplied  by  the  operadon  of  a 
bimple  faculty  fulfilling  other  functions  besides  those  of  Memory* 
This  is  only  to  deceive  ourselves  with  words.  As  the  great  merit 
of  Kant's  analytic  system  is  to  have  shown  the  degree  in  which  in- 
tellectual elements  are  necessary  to  constitute  the  simplest  experience, 
Bo  the  great  lesson  to  be  derived  from  the  failares  of  his  Psychology 
is,  that  every  concrete  faculty  has  its  characteristic  combination  of 
tensaous  forms  with  certain  particular  and  unchangeable  supersen- 
suous  intuitions.  This  phenomenon,  occurring  under  well  defined 
conditions,  is  the  only  conception  of  the  fiiculty  which  we  can  frame. 
Of  its  evidencing  power  we  can  give  no  account  except  that  we 
feel  it^  and  that  in  the  nature  of  knowledge  it  is  above  question. 

So  little,  however,  is  Kant  responsible  for  the  assumption  lately 
condemned  as  the  source  of  his  philosophical  errors ;  so  largely,  in 
fact,  had  it  discoloured  the  best  delineations  of  the  mental  constitu- 
tion, that,  even  after  his  daring  application  of  it  had  exposed  its  un- 
seemliness to  the  light  of  day,  critics  of  this  part  of  his  system  had 
only  to  object  that  it  had  not  been  extended  as  fiir  as  it  would  go. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  but  just  to  say  of  the  article  nominally  under 
consideration,  that  the  true  point  of  view  for  a  refutation  of  his  doc- 
trines is  indicated  there  in  a  manner  which  leads  us  to  regret  that 
it  could  not  be  developed.  The  following  extract  from  a  review 
already  quoted,*  exemplifies  a  style  of  animadversion  which  is  felt 
to  be  no  less  defective  than  it  is  just.  At  the  same  time,  it  conven- 
iently brings  under  notice  that  term  in  Kant's  classification  of  the 
speculative  powers  which  remains  to  be  noticed  under  the  vague  ap- 
pellation of  the  Season. 

^*  We  have  already  shewn  that  the  pure  a  priori  elements,  which  are 
separately  attributed  to  the  Sensibility  and  the  Understanding,  ought  to 
have  been  referred  to  some  one  general  cognitive  facolty.  Now,  when  we 
come  to  pare  reason  with  the  view  of  eliminating  thence  fresh  a /^rtori  fac- 
tors, the  matter  onght  not  to  be  represented  as  though  we  were  treating 
of  an  altogether  different  faculty.  There  presents  itself  here  a  higher 
manifestation  of  that  same  general  cognitive  faculty,  which  in  the  cases  of 
the  Sensibility  and  the  Understanding,  gives  rise  to  the  notions  of  time 
and  space,  and  the  twelve  categories.  The  mind  is  thronghont  engaged 
in  the  same  operation,  viz.;  tracing  its  cognitions  to  higher  unities.  And 
seeing  that  the  operation  is  radically  the  same,  and  that  there  is  merely  a 
difierence  of  degree,  not  of  essence,  we  ought  to  refer  the  three  a  priori 
elements  which  Kant  calls  *'  ideas  *  to  the  one  general  faculty ;  in  the  woixls 
of  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  ^  In  the  Kantian  philosophy  both  facalties  (t.  «.  the 
Understanding  and  Reason)  perform  the  same  function,  both  seek  the  one 
in  the  many;  the  Idea  (Idee)  is  only  the  Concept  (Begrifi)  sublimated  into 
the  inconceivable.  Reason  only  the  Understanding  which  has  overleaped 
it8el£'  And,  as  Cousin  observes  (we  adopt  Mr  Morell*s  translation),  •  ITie 
glory  of  Kant  is  that  he  songht  to  determine  all  the  a  priori  elements  of 
fatiman  knowledge;  but  in  distinguishing,  as  he  does,  the  pure  forms  of  sensi- 
tivity, the  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  and  the  ideas  of  reason,  he 
.wrongly  separates  things  which  ought  to  be  united,  and  all  referred  to  one 
lad  the  same  faculty ;  namely,  the  faculty  of  knowing  in  general  (intellec- 
*  The  Fhilo8<^by  of  KAut,  British  Quarterly  Review,  ^o.  xU.  p. 
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tion),  that  faculty  wbich  transcends  experience,  renders  sensaona  know- 
ledge possible  by  supplying  ideas  of  time  and  space,  and  later  still  rendets 
all  knowledge  possible  by  the  aid  of  the  categories  and  ideas,  which  dcTe^ 
lop  themselves  successively  in  proportion  as  it  develops  itself." 

The  maltiplication  of  facalties  in  respect  of  a  single  product, 
and  the  subsequent  identification  in  different  products  of  the  com- 
plementary faculties  thus  created,  have  been  dictated  by  the  laudable 
desire  to  simplify  the  science  of  mind.  Simplicity,  however,  is  too 
dearly  purchased  at  the  cost  of  misconception.  Nowhere,  perhaps, 
has  the  spirit  of  scientific  parsimony  produced  such  an  absolute 
poverty  of  results  as  in  the  philosophy  of  what  is  called  Imagination* 
A  whole  class  of  mental  phenomena  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  active  nature  of  man  has  been  indiscriminately  referred  to  this 
name.  What  indeed  that  bears  the  single  character  of  a  recon- 
struction out  of  elements  previously  furnished,  has  not  been  ascribed 
to  this  wonderful  faculty  ?  No  systematic  enquiry  has  been  insti- 
tuted into  the  different  conditions,  results,  and  purposes  connected 
with  this  operation  ;  as  if  Perception,  Memory,  and  Judgment,  should 
be  confounded  in  a  single  faculty,  because  distinguished  by  the 
common  character  of  furnishing  knowledge  a  posterioru  What  is 
the  consequence  ?  The  wildest  apparitions  of  terror,  the  finest  ideals 
of  art,  the  happiest  inspirations  of  inventive  genius  are  referred  to 
a  common  origin.  No  adequate  principle  can  be  pointed  out  to 
rescue  the  latter  from  the  reproach  of  fortuitous  suggestion.  Re- 
course, it  is  likely,  will  be  had  at  first  to  the  versatile  and  omnipre- 
sent Judgment.  But,  with  all  the  extension  of  powers  which  could 
be  supposed,  this  faculty  could  only  recognise  a  fine  conception  when 
presented,  not  contribute  to  its  formation.  Few,  however,  will  sup- 
pose that  the  fancy  of  the  child,  the  imagination  of  the  poet,  and 
the  ingenuity  of  the  discoverer,  are  absolutely  regulated  by  the  same 
general  law  of  fortuitous  association.  Few  will  admit  that  the  lite- 
rary fame  of  a  Milton,  or  the  military  success  of  a  Hannibal,  was 
solely  brought  about  by  a  favourable  concurrence  of  indeterminate 
circumstances.  A  minute  examination  of  this  subject  seems  to  evince 
several  natural  and  original  dispositions  of  the  reconstructive  energy, 
so  as  now  to  work  in  the  direction  of  the  ideally  perfect,  and  now 
according  to  the  order  of  cause  and  effect.  As  the  products  of  these 
operations  are  combined  with  a  clear  consciousness  of  their  distinc- 
tive nature,  they  present  as  much  the  character  of  distinct  faculties 
as  Memory  in  its  tendency  to  reproduce  and  recognise  the  past. 
This  mark  of  originality  they  also  have,  that,  whilst  fineqnendy 
anticipating  the  hints  of  experience,  they  regularly  outrun  the  con- 
clusions of  reason.  A  common  term  to  embrace  all  the  modes  of 
reconstruction  may  therefore  be  good  in  a  way  of  generalisation,  bat 
can  scarcely  be  accepted  as  sufficient  in  a  detailed  enumeration  of 
the  simple  activities  of  the  human  mind. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  exhaust  the  defence  of  these  positioDflb 
nor  can  the  subject  now  be  pushed  to  its  utmost  limits.  If  Instiner, 
for  example,  can  be  shown  (as  some  may  think  it  can  not)  tb  be  an 
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intellectual  though  not  a  rational  operation,  the  wonderful  auticipao 
tiona  of  this  untaught  guide  must,  in  the  spirit  of  false  simplicitj, 
be  added  to  the  trophies  of  Imagination.     It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
dwell  more  at  length  on  the  all  important  faculty  of  Conscience. 
This,  it  has  been  loosely  and  fallaciously  said  is  simply  the  judgment 
exercised  on  moral  subjects,  affirming  or  perceiving  that  actions 
are  right  or  wrong.     Here,  judgment  may  either  mean  the  abstract 
process  employed  in  forming  the  proposition,  or  the  concrete  opera- 
tion bj  which  particular  actions  are  compared  with  a  given  stan- 
dard.    Neither  explanation  penetrates  to  the  true  function  of  Con- 
science, in  respect  of  which  it  claims  to  be  a  simple  original  faculty. 
That  function  is  precisely  the  furnishing  of  the  moral  standard  as  a 
combination  of  the  form  of  action  proper  to  be  observed  with  all 
those  conditions  necessary  to  be  perceived  before  it  can  be  recog- 
nised as  a  rule  of  duty.     What  these  conditions  are,  and  how  they 
have  come  to  be  connected  with  a  given  form,  are  questions  which,  as 
might  have  been  supposed,  have  elicited  various  answers  from  those 
who,  either  wantonly  or  in  error,  essay  to  put  asunder  what  God 
has  joined.     The  attempt  to  solve  in  the  concrete  what  is  soluble 
only  in  the  abstract,  too  frequently  leads,  when  baffled,  to  the  omission 
of  important  elements  from  the  abstract  notion  itself.     Thus  it  has 
fared  with  the  characteristic  idea  of  Conscience.     With  some  it  is  a 
creature  of  circumstance,  a  necessity  of  habit,  a  product  of  associ- 
ation,  an  arbitrary  mould  imposed  on  the  individual  by  the  social 
will.     Others  regard  it  as  not  merely  a  civil  prejudice  but  a  natural 
policy,  the  offspring  of  the  collective  understandini?,  and  the  means 
of  the  general  weal.     Others,  with  a  truer  perception,  consider  it  as 
an  ideal,  the  result  of  a  native  yearning  after  perfection,  the  type 
of  the  beautiful  and  sublime  in  human  conduct.     In  the  midst  of  all 
this,  the  honest  inquirer  after  truth  who  feels  that  it  is  something 
more,  remains  under  the  influence  of  a  false  philosophical  method  de- 
stitute of  the  means  for  giving  to  his  convictions  a  scientific  value.  But 
let  it  be  maintained  that  the  true  and  complete  datum  of  Conscience  is 
the  ideal  of  human  conduct  as  the  law  of  our  responsible  action  ;  the 
elements  of  this  notion,  it  will  then  be  found,  are  intelligible  only  in  re- 
lation to  each  other.    Human  freedom  and  responsibility  suppose  and 
are  supposed  by  the  moral  law,  with  its  closely  involved  and  intensely 
personal  idea  of  supreme  authority.     Again,  this  divine  law,  for  such 
it  truly  is,  appears  as  a  mere  abstraction,  when  not  embodied  in  the 
nearest  approach  which  we  can  make  to  a  conception  of  the  perfect  in 
conduct.     Lastly,  the  ideal  of  Conscience  has  this  striking  feature  to 
announce  its  parentage,  that  its  character  is  seriously  modified,  nay 
radically  constituted,  by  the  moral  condition  of  the  agent  whom  it 
respects,  and  that  the  moral  perceptions  of  authority  and  responsi- 
bility incessantly  stimulate    its    formation.      There  are  elements, 
therefore,  in  the  datum  of  conscience  which  cannot  be  found  else- 
where, and  the  whole  is  so  constructed  that  not  one  of  its  constituents 
can  at  all  be  apprehended  without  the  rest.     This  is  all  the  evidence 
that  we  need  for  declaring  conscience  to  be  a  simple  original  faculty. 
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It  will  be  Been  that  tbe  moral  STStem  whicb  it  reveals  indudes  tha 
idea  of  God:  and  it  ought  to  be  maintained  against  every  physical  by* 
pothesis  of  the  origin  tif  that  idea,  that  the  essential  attribute  of  divine 
authority  can  neither  be  construed  by  the  mind  apart  from  its  own 
responsibility,  nor  deduced  together  with  it  from  any  other  attributes 
without  the  postulate  of  Conscience.  Yet  neglecting  entirely  this 
indispensable  relation,  as  well  as  the  direct  conviction  of  reality  with 
which  it  is  apprehended,  Eant  explains  the  idea  of  God  as  the  ab^ 
Btract  notion  of  an  All-perfect  Being.  In  a  similar  spirit  he  inter- 
prets the  idea  of  the  Soul  as  if  it  were  the  term  for  an  absolute 
substance,  and  that  of  the  World  as  if  it  were  tbe  formula  for  a 
totality  of  causal  conditions.  These  three  ideas,  as  conceived  by 
Kant,  are  distinguished  by  the  common  circumstance  that  they  can- 
not, like  the  categories  of  the  Understanding,  appear  in  synthesis 
with  the  matter  of  experience.  The  soul  in  this  connection  must, 
therefore,  not  be  confounded  with  the  momentary  datum  of  seUWson- 
sciousness  which  accompanies  each  successive  mental  state.  This 
is  treated  as  a  supernumerary  to  the  categories,  like  them  furnished 
by  the  Understanding  for  the  purpose  of  confening  on  our  whole 
experience  a  still  higher  unity  than  they  alone  could  afford*  The 
name  of  an  Idea  is  not  applied  to  the  soul  unless  in  that  relation  of 
permanence  in  which  it  is  affirmed  to  be  the  subject  of  penaoaal 
identity  and  immortality. 

The  Soul,  the  World,  and  God,  are  the  three  ideas  referred  by 
Kant  to  tbe  Reason,  of  which  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  he  nseant  it 
to  be  considered  as  a  faculty  or  a  process.  Virtually  the  function 
which  it  fulfils  is  assumption  masked  under  a  distant  show  of  rea- 
soning from  the  data  of  the  Understanding.  The  Categories  fur- 
nish the  conditions  from  which  Reason  develops  its  ideas*  inconse*- 
quently  enough,  notwithstanding  the  abstract  significance  to  which 
Uiey  are  restricted.  Already,  however,  it  has  been  shewn  that  the 
knowledge  of  God  has  a  concrete  basis  in  the  phenomena  of  Con- 
science. The  simple  conception  of  the  soul,  which  accompanies  aU 
its  states,  is  illustrated  by  an  explicit  judgment  of  personal  identity 
on  every  comparison  of  the  present  consciousness  with  a  former  as 
reflected  in  memory.  The  idea  of  the  World  is  also  to  be  found  in 
our  judgments  of  the  several  objects  of  our  knowledge  as  connected 
in  the  various  relations  of  causality,  a  notion  which,  for  aught  that 
can  be  shewn  to  the  contrary,  is  essentially  involved  in  the  simplest 
act  of  perception.  Thus  all  the  Kantian  ideas  have  their  origin  and 
their  place  amongst  the  &cts  of  experience.  At  the  same  time,  each 
of  them  admits,  and  receives,  a  doctrinal  extension  beyond  those 
limits  by  means  of  what  seems  to  be  a  distinct  faculty,  and  as  such 
deserves  more  than  any  other  the  name  of  Reason.  It  is  the  fiicnlty 
of  Truth  or  Evidence.  This,  inasmuch  as  it  supposes  a  question, 
and  powers  of  abstraot  discussion,  is  a  higher  principle  than  thsi 
immediate  conviction  of  reality  which  belongs  to  direct  experience 
Yet  it  differs  materially  from  every  function  of  the  abstniet  intelli- 
genooi  even  from  that  which  apprehends  the  necessary  in  thoogh^ 
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by  ihe  invariaUe  regard  which  it  maintiiins  to  the  facts  of  the  actual 
world.  It  most,  therefore,  he  regarded  as  a  faculty  nnique  in  its 
kind,  which  accompanies  and  completes  all  the  other  apprehensions 
of  the  mind,  appreciating  the  testimony  of  each,  reconciling  discre- 
pancies, determining  how  far  a  single  fact  may  be  taken  as  the 
embodiment  of  a  universal  law,  thas  preparing  the  data  of  experi- 
ence for  the  application  of  abstract  processes,  and  again  mediating 
between  the  abstract  and  concrete  intelligence  to  make  the  results 
of  the  former  available  in  practice  as  extensions  of  our  empirical 
knowledge. 

The  distinction  between  an  idea  and  a  doctrine  is  obscured  by 
Kant  in  the  act  of  laying  it  down.  An  idea  in  its  proper  accepta- 
tion is  some  object  of  knowledge  presented  by  a  concrete  faculty, 
and  appreciated  by  reason  as  embodying  a  permanent  truth.  A 
doctrine  in  its  perfection  is  the  sum  of  what  may  be  truly  said  about 
the  idea  as  a  subject,  because  either  logically  deduced  from  it  as 
a  condition,  or  traced  to  it  with  sufficient  evidence.  Much  that 
on  this  view  belongs  exclumvely  to  the  doctrine  is  or  may  be  accord- 
ing to  Kant's  representation  already  included  in  the  fundamental 
idea*  A  removal  of  the  old  limdmarks  is  indeed  inevitable 
when  the  source  of  ideas  is  assumed  to  be  an  abstract  process.  A 
new  criterion  is  accordingly  set  up.  The  creations  of  Reason  are,  it 
should  seem,  ideas  when  confined  to  their  legitimate  function  of  re- 
gulating and  centralising  our  knowledge.  The  doctrine  emerges 
when  by  a  delusive  presumption  they  are  avouched  as  equivalent  to 
real  objects.  Thus  the  rise  of  Metaphysics  as  an  apparent  science 
of  the  real  is  solely  owing  to  a  species  of  mental  refraction  by  which 
the  ideas  of  reason  appear,  whilst  they  are  not  projected  beyond 
their  sphere. 

A  just  regard  to  the  limits  of  our  subject  will  not  permit  us  to 
unmask  the  full  front  of  the  sweeping  battery  which  Kant  opens  on 
the  whole  line  of  Metaphysical  positions.  The  principal  piece,  how- 
ever, in  the  whole,  bears  directly  on  the  point  of  contact  between 
Metaphysics  and  Psychology,  wbei*e  the  interests  at  stake  are  common 
to  both  sciences.  The  mind  is  conscious  of  knowing  substances,  it 
therefore  believes  that  they  exist.  To  this  £ant  objects,  that  what 
the  mind  knows  is  only  its  own  conception,  and  that  the  conditions 
of  this  conception,  as  an  element  of  knowledge,  are  inapplicable  to 
real  existence.  The  conception  of  substance  depends  upon  the 
qualities  attached  to  it,  as  real  substance  cannot  and  does  not  make 
itself  known  through  an  impression  as  real  objects  do.  Real  Sub- 
stance is,  therefore,  not  known  but  supposed.  This  is  the  strongest 
construction  which  can  be  put  upon  the  Paralogism^  or  fallacy  of 
Pure  Reason,  in  plain  terms  a  begging  of  the  question,  which  Kantal- 
le^  to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  metaphysical  doctrine  of  the  Soul. 
Still,  though  his  statements  sometimes  wear  this  look,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  strain  his  views  so  fiir.  What  he  elsewhere  says,  and  all 
that  he  probably  meant,  amounts  to  this,  that  for  a  true  representa- 
tion of  the  nature  of  things^  the  notion  of  substance,  not  being  an 
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impression,  and  having  no  independent  foundation  in  experience,  is 
not  obtained  in  a  legitimate  way. 

No  controversy  need  he  raised  with  Eant  when  he  asserts  that 
the  idea  of  Self,  which  we  have  in  consciousness,  is  not  the  very  self 
of  reality.  No  man  can  suppose  without  a  logical  contradiction 
that  a  knowledge,  which  by  hypothesis  is  more  than  the  knowledge 
of  knowledge,  may  possibly  be  identical  with  the  object  known. 
Nay,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  all  knowledge  is  necessarily,  in 
its  forms  as  well  as  in  its  laws,  incommensurable  with  real  existence. 
Let  no  one  suppose  that  a  concession  is  intended  here.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  about  the  nature  of  knowledge,  but  whether  we  have  a 
certain  knowledge  or  not :  and  the  stronger  the  contrast  between 
knowledge  and  being  in  general,  the  weaker  does  the  case  for  the 
negative  become.  It  is  objected  to  the  soul's  knowledge  of  itself 
that  it  is  a  conception,  and  not  the  soul  itself.  But  if  it  were  the 
soul  Itself  it  could  not  be  knowledge.  Thus  the  charge  of  inadver- 
tency  brought  against  the  soul  recoils  upon  the  objector.  The 
soul  believes  that  it  has  a  knowledge  of  itself,  but  not  that  that 
knowledge  is  itself.  He,  on  the  contrary,  represents  it  as  believing 
that  a  certain  portion  of  its  knowledge  is  itself;  when  all  that  it 
believes  is,  that  it  knows  itself.  The  state  of  the  matter  in  all  such 
cases  is,  that  we  have  what  appears  to  be  knowledge,  what  professes 
to  be  knowledge,  nay,  what  carries  within  itself  such  evidence  of 
being  knowledge,  as  practically  convinces  even  those  who  tlieoretical- 
ly  reject  it.  To  weaken  this  conviction,  or  to  detract  from  its  scien- 
tific value,  there  is  need  of  some  better  argument  than  the  discorerj 
of  philosophers,  that  our  knowledge  is  not  that,  which  if  it  were,  it 
would  be  knowledge  no  longer.  Pardon  is  asked,  if  the  question 
has  been  misrepresented :  but  the  aspect  in  which  it  has  been 
shewn,  if  not  by  Kant  intended,  is  at  least  suggested  by  his  language. 
As  an  ultimate  issue  involved  in  the  tendencies  of  his  system,  it  is 
also  inevitable  that  it  should  be  faced.  It  is  naturally  no  dispa- 
ragement to  our  knowledge  of  substance  that  this  idea  is  not  a  sense 
impression,  or  that,  apart  from  such  impressions,  it  cannot  be  con- 
cretely apprehended.  That  it  appears  to  be  furnished  abstmctlj 
from  empirical  qualities  is  purely  the  fault  of  the  philosopher  himself, 
and  places  these  qualities  themselves,  to  all  ends  of  experience,  in 
the  same  unintelligible  not  to  say  suspicious  condition.  Plainly, 
therefore,  the  argument  of  Kant,  in  so  far  as  it  has  either  consistency 
or  force,  bears  equally  against  the  existence  and  possibility  of  all 
knowledge  whatever.  A  consequence  so  grave,  and,  in  its  most 
plausible  form,  attached  so  directly  to  the  simple  conception  of  the 
subject,  it  was  not  competent  for  him  to  assume  in  the  face  of  a  na- 
tural belief.  Failing  to  prove  it,  he  has  begged  the  question  ;  and 
exemplified  the  insufficiency  of  his  m^tal  system  by  a  veritable 
paralogism  of  Pure  Reason. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  rigour  of  the  Kantian  scepti- 
cism is  relaxed  in  favour  of  morals,  and  that  much  which,  as  an 
object  of  simple  contemplation  must  have  remained  for  ever  doubt- 
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ftil,  is  invested  by  this  system  with  absolute  truth,  as  soon  as  it  be- 
comes involTed  in  the  maxims  of  duty.  Stil],  this  redemption  of 
vital  interests  is  effected  at  the  price  of  inconsistency  ;  and  the  vo- 
luntary homage  paid  to  conscience  is  a  poor  compensation  for  the 
denial  of  a  testimony  which  substantially  contains  its  declaration 
of  rights.  The  peculiar  revelations  of  this  faculty  are  treated  in  a 
spirit  of  defective  abstraction  ;  and  the  exposition  of  its  actual  work- 
ings reminds  one  less  of  the  operations  of  a  living  principle  than  of 
the  opening  chapter  in  a  book  of  Ethics.  Appropriately  to  this  mode 
of  conception,  the  moral  faculty  is  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
Heason,  but  distinguished  from  the  Pure  Reason  which  simply  feigns 
objects  to  be  known,  as  the  Practical  Reason  which  dictates  actions 
to  be  done.  The  ground  on  which  the  precepts  of  the  latter  are  ex- 
empted from  the  searching  criticism  applied  to  the  positions  of  the 
former,  seems  wholly  to  lie  in  the  form  of  the  Categorical  Imperative, 
in  which  the  deliverances  of  Practical  Reason  are  conveniently  as- 
sumed to  be  given.  It  should  have  been  remembered,  however,  that 
even  philology  entertains  a  question  as  to  the  full  amount  of  logical 
significance  contained  in  the  Imperative  Mood.  When  it  is  queried 
whether  or  not  it  is  a  true  proposition,  opinions  at  most  differ  only 
about  the  extent  to  which  the  meaning  ought  to  be  considered  as 
expressed  or  omitted  by  Ellipsis.  Apart,  however,  from  tlie  techni- 
calities of  grammar,  it  would  task  the  ingenuity  of  an  abler  analyst 
than  Kant  to  shew  that  a  categorical  imperative  materially  differs 
from  a  categorical  afHrmation.  Plainly,  every  such  form  of  speech 
contains  a  declaration,  that  a  specified  action  on  the  part  of  the  per- 
son addressed  is  the  object  of  the  speaker's  will,  authoritative  or  not 
as  circumstances  may  suggest.  Accordingly,  the  Imperative  of 
Practical  Reason  includes  the  idea  of  an  authoritative  will,  distinct 
from  that  of  the  agent  whom  it  instructs.  This,  as  an  element  of 
knowledge  not  furnished  by  experience,  remains  in  a  state  of  abstrac- 
tion till  united  to  experience  by  just  such  a  Synthetical  Judgment 
as,  on  Kant*s  own  principles,  is  either  impossible  or  worthless 

Whatever  it  would  here  be  convenient  to  lay  down  in  opposition 
to  Kant  6  hypothesis  of  our  moral  convictions,  has  been  anticipated 
in  the  remarks  already  made  on  the  faculty  of  conscience.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  fit  opportunity  of  expanding  certain  views,  rather  in- 
dicated than  unfolded  under  the  head  of  imagination,  presents  itself 
in  the  criticism  of  what  he  has  designated  the  Judging  Faculty. 
This  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  process  of  judgment,  by 
which,  as  formerly  explained,  the  categories  of  the  Understanding 
are  applied  to  the  data  of  the  Sensibility  for  the  constitution  of  a 
really  intelligible  experience.  ITie  particular  appellation  of  this  pro- 
cess, it  is  now  convenient  to  merge  in  the  general  title  of  the  pure 
reason,  applied  to  the  whole  system  of  mental  operations,  with  which 
it  is  immediately  connected.  Whilst  Pure  Reason  offers  objects  as 
known,  and  Practical  Reason  binds  on  us  actions  to  be  done,  the 
Judging  Faculty  mediates  between  them  to  effect  those  mental  views 
which  regulate  emotion.     For  this  purpose,  it  takes  from  Practical 
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Reason  the  notion  of  Free  agency,  involved  in  that  of  duty,  and 
applying  it  to  the  objects  revealed  by  experience  in  the  neoesaary 
relation  of  cause  and  effect,  exhibits  them  as  an  extensive  system 
of  means  constructed  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  a  free  being.  This 
reconciliation  of  moral  and  physical  principles  is  vitiated  by  the 
same  illicit  process  which  has  elsewhere  been  the  subject  of  animad- 
version. Tlie  Judging  Faculty  does  not  find  the  two  terms  in  union, 
it  unites  them  by  an  act  of  its  own  ;  and  this  unwarranted  juxta- 
position of  abstracts,  is  presumed  to  lie  at  the  root  of  our  contempla- 
tive emotions. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  the  mind  with  the  insufficency  of  this  hy- 
pothesis, is  increased  by  the  confusion  introduced  in  the  distinction 
of  Aesthetical  and  Teleological  Judgments.  The  former  give  the 
perceptions  of  the  beautiful  and  sublime,  the  latter  those  of  utility 
and  final  causes.  The  latter  arise  when  the  notion  of  design  is  ap- 
plied to  the  relations  of  objects  amongst  themselves ;  the  former, 
when  the  end  to  which  they  are  considered  as  adapted,  is  the  gra^- 
fication  of  an  internal  sense  for  harmony  and  greatness.  Virtually 
this  distinction  is  given  up  in  the  attempt  to  vindicate  an  absolute 
beauty  against  the  diversity  of  individual  tastes.  Here  the  beautifiil 
assumes  a  Teleological  aspect  as  the  intrinsic,  and  often  deep-lying 
harmony,  which  pervades  the  works  of  Grod.  Indeed,  if  beauty  is 
more  than  the  sheen  of  goodness,  there  is  need  of  an  explanation  to 
shew  what  it  is ;  so  preposterous  is  it  to  suppose  that  Aesthetic 
pleasure  can  arise  from  the  judgment  of  an  adaptation  in  objects  to 
produce  it,  when  manifestly  the  discovery  of  such  adaptation  pre- 
supposes the  pleasure  as  felt.  For  an  ideal  standard  of  beauty  held 
in  the  mind,  the  system  of  Kant  does  not  seem  to  make  provision. 
It  were  more  in  accordance  with  the  tenor  of  his  speculations,  but 
would  offer  no  rule  for  the  criticism  of  individual  tastes,  that  an  ab- 
stract a  priore  notion  of  designed  pleasure  should  be  arbitrarily  com- 
bined with  particular  objects  to  furnish  the  ground  of  the  actual 
gratification.  In  some  such  unintelligible  way  it  is,  that  the  notion 
of  the  infinite,  suggested  by  the  struggle  of  imagination  to  gfasp  an 
object  of  surpassing  greatness,  tempers  the  pain  at  first  arising  from 
the  sense  of  insufficiency,  into  a  mingled  but  principally  pleasurable 
impression  of  the  sublime.  On  the  whole,  the  exposition  of  the 
Judging  Faculty  must  be  pronounced  not  only  inadequate,  but 
obscure. 

The  decisions  of  Taste  are,  however,  actually  obtained  by  an  ex- 
ercise of  concrete  judgment  on  particular  objects,  as  compared,  not 
with  an  abstract  notion,  but  with  an  ideal.  The  constitution  and 
origin  of  this  ideal,  are  the  real  questions  of  aesthetical  philosophy. 
To  say  that  it  arises  by  a  process  of  association,  is  nearly  as  satis- 
factory as  to  say  that  the  world  was  made  by  chance.  It  is  sub- 
mitted, that  no  product  of  the  artistic  Imagination  is  unattended  with 
the  idea  of  a  certain  perfection,  relative  to  the  nature  of  the  object 
delineated.  This  conception  of  something  beyond  imagination,  be- 
yond even  the  real,  yet  possible  in  imagination,  and  involved  in  tlie 
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real,  appears  to  be  inseparable  from  the  mental  act  by  which  the 
objects  of  experience  are  r^onstructed  in  a  spirit  of  free  imitation. 
The  idea  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  imagined  form,  which,  is 
properly  called  the  ideal ;  but  as  no  such  form  is  an  ideal  out  of  re- 
lation to  it,  so,  except  as  apprehended  together  with  some  form  of 
imagination,  it  is  itself  a  mere  abstraction.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
thus  concretely  apprehended,  it  is  seen  to  have  an  actual  objective 
import,  as  the  unrealised  consummation  to  which  real  objects  point, 
and  to  which  their  cultivation  ought  to  tend.  Seldom,  however,  is 
Imagination  satisfied  with  the  embodiment  of  this  idea  which  it  has 
attained ;  rarely,  if  ever,  does  it  cease  to  strive  after  a  yet  unimagined 
excellence  of  typical  form.  Now,  a  mental  phenomenon  which  is 
thus  essentially  penetrated,  governed,  and  stimulated  by  the  idea  of 
perfection,  must  surely  be  conceived  under  different  conditions  of 
production  from  the  irregular  combinations  of  fancy.  It  is  the  capa- 
bility of  such  ideal  products,  which  in  the  strict  use  of  language  is 
denoted  by  Imagination,  and  which  it  is  thought  should  also  be  re- 
cognised as  furnishing,  in  the  character  of  a  simple  original  faculty, 
the  tru  e  source  of  our  aesthetical  emotions. 

Again,  teleological  judgments  can  only  be  explained  by  an  original 
determination  of  the  reconstructive  energy,  through  which  every 
condition  of  existence  apprehended  by  the  mind  is  accompanied  by 
a  spontaneous  conception  of  its  probable  causes  and  effects.  Wheii 
the  actual  effects  are  found  on  comparsion  to  agree  with  those  which 
have  or  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  cause  of  this  agreement  is 
again  euppUed  in  the  conception  of  Design,  relatively  to  which  tlie 
effects  appear  as  ends  contemplated  by  a  powerful  Intelligence,  which 
for  the  sake  of  them  applied  the  cause.  Conversely,  when  an  end  has 
been  conceived  together  with  the  probable  causes  through  which  it 
may  be  effected,  the  agreement  of  these  causes  with  the  actual  con- 
dition of  things,  fixes  upon  the  latter,  relatively  to  the  end,  the  cha- 
racter and  designation  of  means.  The  mental  operation  now  in 
question  is  familiar  to  every  student  of  the  English  language  under 
the  name  of  Understanding.  If  it  hjis  not  been  recognised  as  a  dis- 
tinct faculty,  it  is  because  it  has  been  confounded  with  the  subsequent 
operation  of  Judgment,  which  compares  its  result  with  its  antecedent 
condition  in  the  consciousness,  and  explicitly  declares  the  phase  of 
the  causal  relation  involved  as  existing  between  them.  No  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  conditions  required  for  the  production  of  that 
which  is  compared.  All,  besides  the  immediate  phenomenon  on 
which  it  is  built,  is  attributed  to  the  law  of  association.  It  is  for- 
gotten that,  if  this  were  so^  Judgment  could  only  declare  that  the 
one  was  suggested  by  the  other,  whereas  the  activity  in  question  is 
always  attended  with  a  clear  consciousness  of  the  practical  value 
of  its  results.  This,  on  the  principles  of  Common  Sense,  implies  con- 
ditions in  the  nature  of  the  faculty  itself  which  determine  its  pro- 
ducts to  a  correspondence  with  the  actual  world.  Perhaps  the  main 
reason  why  this  faculty  has  been  overlooked,  i?,  that  it  is  so  indis- 
pensable and  so  common.     A  ready  example  of  its  exercise  is  found 
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in  the  intercourse  of  language.  Something  more  than  memory,  and 
deeper  than  judgment,  is  implied  in  the  prompt  apprehension  of  the 
thought  intended,  and  unhesitating  recognition  of  it  as  intended  hy  a 
given  form  of  words.  The  same  holds  good  in  a  still  greater  degree 
of  the  so  called  instinctive  precision,  with  which  we  interpret  the 
natural  signs  of  feeling,  and  in  general  of  all  those  cases  in  which 
the  consciousness  of  another  is  understood  with  the  ease  and  certainty 
pf  intuition.  It  is  not  too  much  to  affirm,  that  on  the  teaching 
of  this  &culty  depends  our  conviction  of  the  uniformity  of  nature ; 
although  we  may  fancy,  it  is  impossible  that  we  should  believe  in  a 
different  order  of  things  from  that  which  is,  so  long  as  the  perman- 
ence of  the  present  order  is  attested  by  a  power  which,  with  a  native 
force  of  evidence,  at  once  anticipates  the  future  and  restores  the 
past.  Nor  is  it  improbable,  that  the  fearful  looking  for  of  Judgment, 
with  which  it  follows  up  the  violation  of  moral  laws,  affords  after  all 
the  most  convincing  proof  that  the  God  of  conscience  and  the  author 
of  nature  are  the  same. 

We  now  take  leave  of  the  mental  philosophy  of  Slant.  Though 
justice  may  not  have  been  done  to  all  his  speculations,  no  diffidence 
is  felt  in  the  general  conclusion,  that  the  solution  of  concrete  results 
by  abstract  conditions  is  a  pervading  vice  in  his  system.  Nor  hafi 
he  altogether  escaped  the  opposite  error,  in  denying  to  Pure  Reason 
all  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  things,  since  one  phase  of  his  objec- 
tion to  the  truth  of  oar  abstract  notions  is,  precisely  that  they  are 
not  concrete  &cts  of  experience,  that  they  cannot  be  observed.  With 
a  just  conception  of  the  relation  of  Psychology  and  Metaphysics,  he 
has  confounded  the  methods  appropriate  to  each  in  his  actual  treat- 
ment of  both,  more  grievously  however,  and  fatally  in  the  former, 
which,  as  well  for  its  own  sake,  as  for  its  bearings  on  the  latter, 
it  seemed  not  improper  to  select  as  the  subject  of  review.  His  influ- 
ence on  the  philosophical  mind  of  Germany  it  is  impossible  to  deny. 
It  was  seen  in  those  gigantic  systems  of  Idealism,  by  which  it  was 
sought  to  impose  on  real  existence  the  laws  and  the  nature  of  thought. 
It  is  equally  seen  in  the  present  very  general  reaction  towards  a 
realistic  doctrine,  and  particularly  in  the  postulate  of  a  single  generic 
substance,  as  sustaining  in  reality  the  phenomena  contrasted  in  con- 
sciousness as  those  of  matter  and  of  spirit.  It  might  seem  a  question 
of  indifference  which  of  these  names  should  be  used  to  denote  an 
essence  which  admits  into  its  description  the  positive  attributes  of 
both,  and  the  limitations  of  neither.  Differences  of  opinion,  how- 
ever, on  collateral  subjects  will  determine  a  predilection  for  one  or 
the  other  term.  Thus  it  has  happened  that  on  the  common  ground 
of  a  narrow  realism,  materialist  and  spiritualist  within  our  time  have 
waged  fierce  controversy.  Metaphysical  one-sidedness  will  doubtless 
continue  to  foster  similar  divisions  till  Mental  philosophy  has  been 
reconstructed  on  sounder  principles,  which  shall  unite  to  the  most 
searching  analysis  of  whatever  can  be  analysed  the  most  faithful 
observation  of  all  that  can  only  be  observed. 
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DE  BURGH  ON  THE  APOCALYPSE.* 

The  treatment  which  the  Book  of  Rev  elation  has  for  a  long  time 
generally  received  has  been  very  remarkable.  It  has  been  either  ap- 
proached in  a  spirit  of  presumption,  and  its  interpretation  attempted 
in  a  rash  and  confident  manner  by  men  who  dare  to  enter  where  angels 
would  fear  to  tread ;  or  its  perusal  has  been,  on  the  other  hand,  gener- 
ally neglected  by  the  great  bulk  of  Christian  readers.  When  good 
people  seek  for  edification  and  comfort  in  the  pages  of  Holy  Scripture, 
they  no  longer  think  of  the  apocalypse  for  that  purpose.  They  have 
become  so  bewildered  by  the  daring,  contradictory,  and  absurd  inter- 
pretations freely  and  recklessly  hazarded  of  its  contents,  that  they  are 
fain  to  leave  it  to  the  spiritual  gladiators  who  thereon,  as  on  an  arena, 
fight  their  battles.  If  the  book  were  utterly  unintelligible,  and  if  its 
perusal  had  been  prohibited,  these  results  might  not  be  so  much  mar- 
velled at.  But  its  very  title  is,  a  **  Revelation,**  and  the  very  purpose 
if  it,  as  given  by  God,  is  declared  to  be  this — "to  shim  to  his  servants 
things  which  must  shortly  come  to  pass."  Moreover,  a  remarkable 
invitation  is  given  to  the  diligent  study  of  this  book,  and  an  especial 
commendation  bestowed  on  all  who  carefully  peruse  it ; — "  Blessed  is  he 
that  readeth,  and  they  that  hear  the  words  of  this  prophecy,  and  keep 
those  things  which  are  written  therein." 

There  have  been  three  great  theories  of  interpretation  adopted  with 
respect  to  this  book,  under  one  or  other  of  which  all  the  different 
systenns  may  be  classified  and  reduced.  There  is,  first,  the  theory  of 
those  who  suppose  that  the  Millennium  is  already  past,  and  that  the 
chief  part  of  the  prophecies  contained  in  the  apocalypse  have  already 
received  their  fulfilment,  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  overthrow 
of  Paganism,  and  the  establishment  of  Christianity.  This  opinion  is 
maintained  by  some  yery  eminent  biblical  scholars.  The  second  theory 
supposes  it  to  be  a  continuous  prophetical  history  of  the  church  from 
the  time  when  it  was  first  given,  onward  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
This  theory,  under  a  great  variety  of  modifications,  and  embracing  in 
it  numerous  different  systems  of  interpretation,  is  by  far  the  most 
common.  The  third  and  last  theory  is  that  which  supposes  that  the 
whole  of  the  events  shadowed  forth  by  the  mysterious  symbols  em- 
ployed in  it  are  yet  future,  that  no  part  of  it  is  fulfilled,  and  that  its 
fulfilment  is  to  be  looked  for  at  the  coming  of  a  certain  great  Crisis, 
to  which  the  world  is  tending,  and  to  which  this  book  seems  distinct- 
ly to  point. 

In  judging  of  the  comparative  merits  of  these  different  theories,  it 
has  been  supposed  necessary,  as  a  preliminary  point,  to  institute  an 
inquiry  into  the  date  of  this  book.  The  advocates  of  the  first  theory 
infiist  on  a  much  earlier  date  then  the  commonly  received  one.  It  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  written  about  the  year  95.  But  if  so, 
then  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  prophecies  which  it   con- 

•  An  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  by  William  De  Burgh,  D.D. 
Dublin ;  Hodges,  Smith,  and  Co.     1857. 
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tains,  could  by  possibility  refer  to  the  destructioD  of  the  Jewish  State 
and  the  holy  city,  an  event  which  took  place  about  the  year  70»  or  25 
years  previously. 

As  this  is  a  very  carious  question,  and  worth  examination  on  its 
own  account,  let  us  examine  into  the  evidence  adduced  on  the  subject. 
In  his  appendix,  the  author  gives  an  excellent  digest  of  the  arguments 
for  the  earlier  date.  And  it  may  be  observed,  that  this  opinion  was 
held  by  such  eminent  critics  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Grotius,  MichaeliM, 
Bishop  Newton.  Instead  of  thinking  that  it  was  written  under  the 
reign  of  Domitian,  A.D.  95  or  96,  they,  and  many  others  with  them, 
agree  in  ascribing  it  to  the  reign  of  Claudius,  A.D.  42  to  54,  or  of 
Nero,  A.D.  54  to  68.  Epiphanins  twice  names  the  reign  of  Gaudins 
as  the  time  when  John  was  at  Patmos  and  the  apocalypse  written. 
Arethaa  applies  the  sixth  seal  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
adds,  that  this  event  had  not  taken  place  when  the.apocalypse  vtras  given. 
The  title  of  the  Syriac  version  is,  *♦  The  Revelation  which  was  made 
to  John  the  Evangelist  hy  God,  in  the  Jsfand  of  Patmos,  into  which 
he  was  banished  by  Nero  the  C^sar.*'  The  City  of  Laodicea  was 
overthrown  by  an  earthquake  A.D.  60,  and  a  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tains  there  was  begun  by  Nero  A.D.  64.  Now,  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Church  at  Laodicea,  it  is  addressed  as  being  rich  and  increased  with 
goods,  which  was  not  likely  to  have  been  the  case  with  them  ajler  a 
destructive  earthquake  and  a  bloody  persecution. 

The  inference  therefore  is,  that  the  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  was 
written  before  these  events  took  place.  And  as  the  epistle  to  that 
church  is  contained  in  the  apocalypse,  therefore  the  apocalypse,  as  a 
whole,  was  written  before  the  year  LO.  There  were  many  false  and 
spurious  apocalypses  written  in  the  early  ages.  They  were  ascribed 
to  and  fathered  upon  Peter,  Paul,  Thomas,  Stephen,  &c.  Cerinthuii 
wrote  a  revelation  in  imitation  of  John's,  wherein  he  pretends  to  vi- 
sions shown  him  by  angels,  and  asserts  a  millennium  of  carnal  pleasure^^ 
after  the  resurrection.  Ho  lived  so  early  that  he  resisted  tbe 
apostles  at  Jerusalem  about  the  year  42.  All  the  false  apocalypses 
were  written  in  imitation  of  the  true  one.  Cerinthus  borrows,  alters, 
and  corrupts  passages  from  the  genuine  one.  And  yet  he  died  long 
before  John.  It  is  impossible,  then,  that  John's  apocalypse  could  have 
been  written  so  late  as  the  time  of  the  persecution  by  Domitian.  It 
must  have  been  written  earlier,  otherwise  the  existence  of  those  spu- 
rious Revelations  is  unaccountable.  They  could  not  have  been  written 
iirst,  and  John's,  the  genuine  one,  afterwards.  People  do  not  make 
counterfeit    coin   firist,  and  afterwards  that  which  is  genuine.     The 

food  coin  comes  first,  and  the  base  counterfeit  succeeds  it.  Besides, 
*eter,  James,  Thomas,  &c.,  to  whom  these  false  apocalypses  were 
ascribed,  all  died  before  John.  He  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  twelve. 
If  we  suppose  that  the  apocalypse  was  written  A. P.  96,  then 
John  must  have  been  about  100  years  old  by  that  time.  The  rest  o( 
the  apostles  were  all  long  since  dead.  And  yet,  according  to  this  date, 
it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  authors  of  those  spurious  a|iocalyps«'« 
which  were  written  after  the  true  one,  were  so  stupid  an  to  ascrib«? 
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them  to  dead  men,  and  to  father  them  on  apostles  who  had  been  long 
in  (heir  graves.  Last  of  all,  the  Epistles  contained  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, were  all  confessedly  written  at  an  early  date,  and  yet  they  con- 
tain some  remarkable  allusions  to  the  apocalypse  and  to  its  mysterious 
contents,  showing  that  it  was  written  before  them.  *'  The  sound  of  a 
trump,"  *<  the  last  trumpet,"  and  *Uhe  trump  of  God/'  are  expressions 
in  the  epistles  which  have  an  evident  allusion  to  the  sounding  of  the 
last  of  the  Seven  Trumpets  in  the  Revelation.  The  **  sharp-two  edged 
sword,"  and  many  other  expressions  in  the  epistles  are  clearly  and  ori- 
ginally apocalyptical  expressions.  The  only  argument  of  any  weight 
on  the  opposite  side  is,  that  Irenaens,  the  disciple  of  Polycarp,  who 
had  been  the  disciple  of  John,  gives  the  later  date,  under  the  reign  of 
JJomitian.  All  the  authorities  on  this  side  merely  repeat  Irenseus's 
testimony.  But  it  is  alleged  that  he  postponed  the  dates  of  some  other 
books,  and  that  he  might  easily,  therefore,  have  been  mistaken  as  to 
the  date  of  this  also,  i.-esides,  the  name  of  Nero  was  once  Domitius, 
which  Ireneens  might  by  mistake  have  taken  for  Domitianus. 

Having  then  established  this  point,  the  advocates  of  the  first  theory 
now  find  no  difficulties  in  their  way  in  the  exposition  of  these  prophe- 
cies. They  think  they  can  now  apply  and  interpret  the  seals  and 
trumpets  to  these  early  events,  which  preceded  the  establishment  of 
Christianity,  such  as  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  overthrow 
of  pagan  Rome.  Now,  then,  the  curiosity  of  the  reader  is  excited  to 
know  bow  the  author  will  set  to  work  in  the  application  of  all  that 
has  gone  before,  for  although  the  preceding  demonstration  is  contained 
in  his  appendix,  it  relates  to  points  noticed  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
work  before  us.  The  reader  naturally  expects  to  be  now  introduced 
into  a  complete  acquaintance  with  this  first  theory,  and  that  the  author, 
having  laid  down  these  principles,  will  proceed  to  make  converts  of  his 
readers  to  the  views  which  they  naturally  seem  to  support.  What, 
however,  is  our  astonishment  to  find  that  the  author  actually 
sets  himself  to  demolish  this  theory,  aye,  and  all  other  sys- 
tems that  ever  have  been  made  under  the  second  theory  too,  more 
especially  the  fantastical  systems  of  all  our  modem  seers,  false  pro- 
phets, and  wonder-mongers.  He  actually  makes  no  use  of  the  im- 
portant truth  which  he  has  brought  out  on  the  subject  of  the  date  of 
the  book.  We  cannot  but  admire  his  candour  in  giving  so  full  a  de- 
monstration, even  though  in  an  appendix,  of  a  truth  which  his 
adversaries  might  have  used  against  him.  But  truth  is  a  sacred  thing, 
and  he  candidly  admits  it.  All  that  is  truth  about  this  book  is  impor- 
tant ;  therefore  let  it  all  be  stated.  On  other  grounds  he  proceeds  to 
overthrow  the  theories  of  those  who  look  for  the  fulfilment  of  these 
signs  and  portents  in  the  past.  His  theory  is  the  third  one  which  we 
have  mentioned,  namely,  that  the  prophecies  in  this  book  are  all  yet 
unfulfilled. 

Against  such  a  theory  as  this,  every  one  will  be  disposed  to  exclaim. 
It  is  monstrous  and  impossible,  it  will  be  said,  to  suppose  that  we  can 
all  be  in  the  wrong  in  our  previous  interpretations  and  suppositions 
respecting  the  book  of  New  Testament  prophecy.     Well,  our  author 
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retorts  upon  us,  can  yon  all  be  in  the  right  ?  Do  any  two  among  yoa 
agree  ?  It  is  juat  as  monstrous  and  impossible  to  suppose  that  yoii 
can  all  be  in  the  right.  Some  must  be  in  the  wrong.  Just  as  likely 
that  you  are  all  in  the  wrong  together. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  Seven  Seals.  One  writer  says  that  the  first 
four  are  identical  with  Daniel's  four  monarchies.  A  nnmber  of  other 
writers  tell  us  that  the  first  four  or  five  seals  were  fnlfiUed  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  church.  The  sixth  seal,  according  to  some,  was 
fulfilled  by  the  overthrow  of  Paganism,  and  its  results  in  the  time  of 
Constant! ne.  Another  writer  begins  here  where  others  end,  and  tells 
us  that  the  opening  of  the  first  seal  represents  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine  and  the  establishment  of  Christianity  under  him ;  while  the 
succeeding  seals  represent  the  irruption  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  the 
destruction  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  rise  of  the  Papacy.  A 
number  of  other  writers  go  on  an  entirely  different  track,  taking  the 
seals  as  representing  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  rather  than  political 
events;  the  first  seal,  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  early  times;  the 
second,  th:!  rise  of  the  Arian  heresy ;  the  third,  the  dark  ages  of 
Popery  ;  the  fifth,  the  Reformation  ;  and  the  sixth,  the  state  of  Chris- 
tendom from  the  French  Revolution  onwards.  Another  writer  says 
the  first  seal  signifies  the  promulgation  of  Christianity ;  the  second, 
Mahometanism  ;  the  third  Infidelity ;  the  fifth.  Persecution  to  follow, 
&c.  Another  recent  author,*  now  before  us,  tells  us  that  the  first  seal 
means  Christ  assuming  the  Headship  of  the  church  after  the  Fall; 
the  second  seal,  Cain  and  his  descendents  corrupting  the  church;  the 
third  seal,  Justice  on  Cain;  the  fourth  seal,  the  Dispersion;  the 
fifth  seal,  the  martyrdom  of  Socrates  and  other  heathens  for  the  truth; 
the  sixth  seal,  the  destruction  of  the  Jews  for  the  rejection  of  CbriH, 
&c.  On  the  Seven  Trumpets,  similar  conflicting  interpretations  have 
been  put,  some  seeing  in  them  Huns  and  Vandals,  Saracens  and  Turb; 
others  nothing  but  Arianism,  Donatism,  Mahometanism,  and  Popery. 
Again,  the  seven  vials  have  been  treated  in  much  the  same  way.  The 
first  vial,  according  to  some,  represents  the  Waldenses  and  the  ^1- 
bigenses  in  their  resistance  to  the  Papacy ;  the  second,  the  Reformation ; 
and  so  on.  Others  make  out  the  first  vial  to  be  the  French  Reto- 
lution ;  the  second  and  third  to  be  the  conquests  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
the  fourth.  Napoleon  as  Emperor;  and  the  fifth  predicts  his  fall. 
Many  good  people  actually  believe  that  where  it  is  said,  **the  second 
angel  poured  out  his  vial  upon  the  sea,  and  it  became  as  the  blood  of 
a  dead  man,  and  every  living  soul  died  in  the  sea,"  that  this  means  the 
carnage  that  took  place  in  the  naval  engagements  between  Great 
Britain  and  France.  All  this  is  melancholy.  What  had  the  striTJng 
of  these  two  potsherds  of  the  earth  to  do  with  Christ's  Kingdom? 
It  was  not  thus  that  the  rivers  and  fountains  of  Egypt  were  turned 
into  blood.  If  the  one  was  a  true  and  complete  turning  into  blood  why 
should  not  the  other  be  so  too  ?     Has  anything  like  this  ever  yet 

•  Hmni^n  nature  conwdcred  in  its  covenanted  rclationsliip  to  God,  or  Christ 
and  ili8  Cburch  as  Bride  and  firidegroom.  Bj  a  Member  of  the  Church  of 
IScuiIand.    Gla:»gow  ;  Thomas  Murray  and  Son.     1856. 
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happened  ?  Can  it  be  said  that  this,  or  indeed  that  any  of  these,  fear- 
ful prophecies  have  yet  been  fulfilled  ? 

But  to  go  on.  The  innumerable,  fantastic,  and  contradictory  inter- 
pretations given  of  the  "  Two  Witnesses  "  are  a  reproach  to  commen- 
tators. Some  represent  them  as  meaning  Protestants  in  general,  and 
their  death  as  yet  future  ;  while  others  consider  them  as  meaning  the 
Waldenses  and  Albigenses,  and  their  death  as  accomplished  in  the 
triumph  of  the  Papacy  over  them.  Some  interpret  them  as  meaning 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  and  others,  as  the  Law  and  the  Gospel ; 
while  the  death  of  the  Witnesses  on  this  hypothesis  gives  them,  as 
might  be  expected,  no  little  trouble.  Others,  again,  make  them  out  to 
he  Jerome  of  Prague  and  John  Huss.  According  to  some  they  still 
live,  while  others  say  they  are  dead,  risen,  and  ascended.  Some  say 
their  death  is  figurative,  others  that  it  is  literal.  Is  not  all  this  sheer 
trifling?  And  would  it  not  be  far  better  to  say  we  know  nothing 
about  it? 

We  have  heard  of  two  solitary  ministers  with  their  congregations, 
the  sole  survivors  of  some  queer  old  protesting  and  testifying  body  in 
this  country,  whose  name  and  designation  we  have  really  not  been  able 
to  remember,  actually  regarding  themselves  as  the  Two  Witnesses  ; 
and  when  they  at  last  quarrelled,  and  the  one  proceeded  to  excom- 
municate the  other,  the  proceeding  was  dolefully  bewailed  by  a  devout 
member  of  the  protesting  body,  to  the  effect,  that  he  had  read  many 
**  commentawtors  *'  on  the  Two  Witnesses,  hut  among  all  the  •*  com- 
mentawtors  "  he  had  ever  read,  not  one  of  them  ever  said  that  the 
Two  Witnesses  were  to  slay  ^*  ane  anilher*'  Good  man!  he  munt 
have  read  many  as  wild  guesses  before,  and  this  one  need  not  have 
startled  him.  Again,  the  locusts  under  the  fifth  trumpet  are,  according 
to  Sonne,  heretics ;  according  to  Romanists,  they  are  Protestants  ;  ac- 
cording to  Protestants,  they  are  the  Pope,  monks,  and  the  Inquisition 
of  Rome ;  according  to  some.  Vandals  ;  and  according  to  others,  the 
followers  of  Mahomet.  Then,  there  is  to  be  war  in  heaven  between 
**  Michael  and  his  angels,*'  and  **  the  Dragon  and  his  angels."  Most 
people  are  disposed  to  think  that  that  is  all  over,  and  that  **  Michael 
and  his  angels  **  mean  nothing  more  than  the  Reformers  ;  and  **  the 
Dragon  and  his  angels ''  the  apostate  priesthood  of  the  Romish  church. 
A  city  is  mentioned  in  this  book,  under  the  names  of  **  Sodom  "  and 
**  Egypt,**  and  to  point  it  out  more  particularly,  it  is  added,  *'  where 
also  our  Lord  was  crucified."  Now  Jerusalem  is  called  by  the  name  of 
Sodom  in  the  Old  Testament  prophets.  One  would  think  at  all  events, 
that  **  the  place  where  onr  Lord  was  crucified  **  was  Jeru!«alem.  No, 
say  our  apocalyptic  wiseacres,  it  means  Rome.  A  hundred  forty  and 
four  thousand  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  are  introduced,  with  the  names 
of  the  tribes  particularly  mentioned ;  and  aft<*r  that  another  great  mul- 
titude of  all  nations.  One  would  think  that  tli»*  Jews  have  some  inter- 
'**<t  in  the  first  group  here  introduced.  No,  we  are  told  they  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  it,  it  means  Gentiles.  "  Treen,**  we  are  told,  do  not 
^»  this  book  mean  trees,  but  clergy;  while  the  **  grass  means  the  laity ; 
tlie  *'  sea  '*  means  the  people  ;  the  **  sun,  moon,  and  stars/'  mean  the 
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\s\n%  and  nobility  of  a  country  ;  and  the  awful  and  treinendoui  conflict 
of  Armageddon  has  been  declared  to  mean  nothing  more  than  the  siege 
of  Sebastopol.  I9  it  possible  to  believe  in  such  interpretations,  and  yet 
to  preserve  our  character  as  sane  men  ?  If  some  can  find  any  peace  or 
satiHfaction  in  accepting  and  relying  on  such  expositions,  we  solemnly 
declare  we  never  could.  The  only  single  thing  of  which  c-ommentators 
on  this  book  have  succeeded  in  convincing  us  is,  that  they  know  nothing 
about  it. 

Let  us  enquire  if  we  can  find  any  sense,  truth,  and  consistency  in 
the  theory  advocated  in  the  work  now  before  us.  The  writer,  m  we 
have  said,  regards  the  whole  as  being  yet  unfulfilled.  So  far  is  he  from 
regarding  the  apocalypse  as  a  continuous  prophetical  history  of  the 
church,  from  the  days  of  the  apostles  to  the  consummation  of  all  things^ 
a  notion  which  indeed  originated  so  late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  thai 
he  regards  it  in  the  light  in  which  the  ancient  church  regarded  it,  a« 
the  prophecy  of  a  certain  great  crisis  yet  to  come.  It  is  the  book  of 
Christ's  second  advent.  It  is  given  to  **  make  known  what  shall  be  in 
the  latter  days." 

The  vision  opens  with  a  glorious  scene  showing  Christ's  investiture 
and  inauguration  into  his  kingdom.  He  takes  the  Book  of  the  Seal» 
and  opens  it,  and  in  so  doing  **  he  takes  to  himself  his  great  power  to 
reign.*'  He  proceeds  to  vindicate  liis  inheritance  in  the  infliction  of 
judgments  on  his  enemies,  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  triumph  for 
his  people.  These  judgments  have  not  yet  been  inflicted.  The  world 
has  not  yet  leen  visited  by  the  fearful  portents  and  tremendous  won- 
ders which  this  book  foreshadows  and  discloses.  The  seals  have  not 
yet  been  opened,  the  trumpets  have  not  yet  sounded,  the  vials  have  not 
yet  been  poured  out.  The  **  Dies  Irae,  dies  ilia  "  has  not  yet  come. 
But,  **  the  time  is  at  hand." 

Such  is  the  general  principle  upon  which  this  book  proceeds.  Some 
may  be  startled  by  it,  but  it  is  deserving  at  least  of  a  candid  examin- 
ation. Without  pretending  to  be  able  to  expound  all  the  symbols,  and 
to  show  what  they  mean,  for  this  would  be  to  fall  into  the  very  error 
we  have  already  condemned  in  others,  the  author  contents  himself  with 
pressing  into  his  service  all  the  other  parts  of  the  word  of  God  bearing 
at  all  on  the  subject.  We  will  now  give  an  illustrative  extract  from 
the  work  itself. 

**Let  us  now  see  whether  the  opening  of  these  seals  corresponds  with 
this  the  assigned  import  of  the  sealed  book.  *  And  I  saw  when  the 
I^mb  opened  one  (the  first)  of  the  seals,  and  I  heard  as  it  were  the 
noise  of  thunder,  one  of  the  four  living  creatures  saying,  Come  and 
see.  And  I  saw,  and  behold,  a  white  horse,  and  he  that  sat  on  him 
had  a  bow ;  and  a  crown  was  given  unto  him,  and  he  went  forth  con- 
quering and  to  conquer.'  Who  shall  we  say  is  represented  by  this 
expressive  and  striking  emblem  ?  I  answer,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
himself  going  forth,  not  in  the  character  of  his  first  advent,  as  some 
expositors  have  thought,  but  in  the  character  of  the  second ;  going 
forth  to  redeem  his  inheritance,  to  rescue  it  from  the  hand  of  the 
enemy,  and  assert  his  claim  to  his  possession-     There  had  just  been 
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an  acknowledgment  in  the  coart  of  Heaven  of  his  title  to  the  posaes- 
sion  ;  and  accordingly  tbe  first  seal  which  he  opens  exhibits  him  on  *a 
white  hunte/  an  emblem  of  victory ;  and  '  a  bow '  in  his  hand — a 
CROWN,  moreover  '  being  given  unto  him  ' — '  going  forth  conquering 
and  to  conqaer/  This  does  not  rest  npon  my  suggestion,  for,  in  chap. 
xix.  of  this  book,  verse  II,  we  find  this  same  emblem  used,  where  we 
are  expressly  told  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  intended  : — *  And  1 
saw  heaven  opened,  and  behold,  A  white  hobse,  and  he  that  sat  upon 
him  was  called  Faithful  and  True,  and  in  righteousness  he  doth  judge 
and  MAKK  WAR  ;'  and  verse  12,  *  on  bis  head  were  many  crowns/ 
where  we  have  the  three  same  features  as  in  the  seal  before  us — a 
teanior,  cf'owned,  and  on  a  white  horse.  We  can  have  no  doubt  that 
the  person  here  represented  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, — '  The  Word 
of  God,'  as  he  is  named,  and  we  should  surely  have  good  reason  for  as- 
serting that  the  same  emblem  in  the  same  book  has  two  different  mean- 
ings. What  is,  then,  the  difference  between  the  two  visions  ?  It  is 
this : — that  in  the  first  seal,  Christ  is  oniy  represented  as  going  forth 
to  his  work  of  conquest,  which  we  shall  see  embraces  a  series  of  facts ; 
but  in  chap.  19^  we  have  his  appearing  to  strike  the  last  blow,  the  last 
act  of  his  judgment ;  and  so  we  read,  that  at  that  time  *  on  his  head 
are  manif  croivns,*  verse  12,  the  crowns  of  this  world's  kingdoms,  taken 
(as  it  were)  from  the  confederate  *  kings  of  the  earth  gathered  to  make 
war  against  him.' " 

Tbe  Sword,  Famine,  and  Pestilence,  are  probably  the  things  repre- 
sented by  the  three  next  seals,  the  red  horse,  the  black  horse,  and  the 
pale  horse,  fearful  judgments  with  which  Christ's  enemies  in  the  earth 
are  yet  to  be  visited.  We  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself  for  the  pa- 
rallel passages  in  the  word  of  God,  by  which  he  supports  these  interpre- 
tations, see  Ezek.  xiv.  The  sixth  seal  is  a  very  terrible  one,  and  how 
any  one  can  imagine  it  to  be  already  fulfilled,  or  even  in  course  of  ful- 
filment is  inconceivable. 

^'  *•  And  I  beheld  when  he  had  opened  the  sixth  seal,  and  lo,  there  was 
a  gi'eat  earthquake ;  and  the  snn  became  black  as  sackcloth  of  hair,  and 
the  moon  became  as  blood  ;  ^nd  the  stars  of  heaven  fell  upon  the  cortli, 
even  as  a  fig  tree  casteth  her  untimely  figs,  when  she  is  shaken  of  a  mighty 
wind  :  And  the  heaven  departed  as  a  scroll  when  it  is  rolled  together ;  and 
every  mountain  and  island  were  moved  out  of  their  places.  And  the  kings 
of  the  earth,  and  the  gi^at  men,  and  the  rich  men,  and  tbe  chief  captains, 
and  the  mighty  men,  and  every'bond-man,  and  every  free-man,  hid  them- 
selves in  the  dens  and  in  the  rocks  of  the  mountains ;  and  said  to  the 
mountains  and  rocks.  Fall  on  us,  and  hide  us  from  the  face  of  him  that  sit- 
tetb  on  the  throne,  and  firom  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb:  For  the  great  day  of 
his  wrath  is  come;  and  who  shall  be  able  to  stand  ?'  This  seal  so  ob- 
viously refers  to  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  containing 
as  it  does  the  vciy  signs  of  his  coming,  specified  by  himself  in  his  prophecy 
of  it  (compare  Matt.  xxiv.  29,  30),  that  1  must  say  there  is  no  room  for 
difference  of  opiuion ;  aud  that  it  should  ever  been  otherwise  explained, 
and  by  such  events  as  have  becu  instanced,  is  a  melancholy  example  of 
the  way  in  which  Scripture  may  be  wrested  by  prejudice  to  support  favoui- 
ite  theories  ;  since,  if  this  be  not  a  prophecy  of  that  event,  there  is  not  au 
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imdoubtcd  prophecy  of  it  or  of  the  day  of  judgment  in  all  Scripture*  Not 
then  until  the  Lord  Jesus  Chi-ist  has  exhausted  all  his  weapons,  all  hi^ 
ordinary  judgments — ^not  until  he  has  sent  them  severally,  sent  them  alto- 
gether, and  finds  his  enemies  still  impenitent,  still  niTayed  In  hostility 
against  him — not  until  after  these  fearful  omens  does  ^  the  terrible  day  of 
the  Lord  *  itself  come.  So  says  this  prophecy  of  the  seals,  taken  in  ita  plahi 
and  obvious  meaning,  and  according  to  a  system  of  interpretation  e^isy  and 
natural,  and  at  the  same  time  consistent.  If,  however,  fuither  confirma- 
tion be  des^ired  of  the  exposition  here  given,  we  have  it  in  the  prophecy 
of  our  I-iord  just  mentioned  in  a  passage  which,  as  a  parallel  to  this,  is  most 
remarkable.  There  (Matt,  xxiv.),  at  verse  3,  we  read  that  *  as  he  sat 
upon  tlie  Mount  of  Olives,  the  disciples  came  unto  him  and  said,  Tell  us, 
when  shall  these  things  be  ?  and  what  shall  be  the  signs  of  thy  coming  V 
{First  Seai)^  *  and  of  the  end  op  the  world  (or  '  of  the  age')?  And 
Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Take  heed  that  no  man  doceive  yon ; 
for  many  shall  come  in  my  name,  saying  I  am  Christ ;  and  shall  deceive 
many.'  Now  mark  what  follows  ;  '  And  ye  shall  hear  of  wars,  and  ru- 
moura  of  WARS :'  (Second  5ca/)— *  See  that  ye  be  not  troubled,  for  all  these 
things  must  come  to  pa.ss,  but  the  end  is  not  yet.  For  nation  shall  rise 
against  nation,  and  kingdom  against  kingdom :  and  there  shall  be  famines,' 
( Third  SecU)—^  and  pestilenck  '  (Fourth  Seal,  the  two  preceding  ones 
still  continuing).  *  Then,'  verse  9,  '  shall  they  deliver  you  to  be  afflicted, 
and  shall  kill  yon  i' — compare  this  FtJVi  Seed,  '  And  when  be  had  opened 
the  fifth  seal,  I  saw  under  the  altar  the  souls  of  them  that  were  slain  for  the 
wordofGod.^  And  then,  after  the  trials  and  persecutions  to  which  bis 
disciples  shall  be  exposed  for  his  sake  have  been  more  particularly  detailed, 
as  well  as  the  abounding  iniquity  in  the  world,  follow  the  signs  of  bis  ac- 
tual coming,  the  same  by  which  it  is  announced  in  the  sixth  seal:-^^  And 
immediately  after  the  tnbnlation  of  those  days  shall  the  sun  be  darkened, 
and  the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light,  and  the  stars  shall  fall  (h>m  heaven^ 
and  the  powers  of  the  heavens  shall  be  shaken.  And  then  shall  appear 
the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  heaven  ;  and  then  shall  the  tribes  of  earth 
mourn,'  &c.  The  two  prophecies  thus  presenting  a  most  perfect  paral- 
lelism, not  only  in  the  events,  but  also  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence."  t 

Tiie  seventh  seal  discloses  the  results  of  Christ*8  coming,  and  intro- 
duces  the  seven  trumpets.  The  first  sounded,  brings  hail  and  fire  min- 
gled with  blood  cast  upon  the  earth ;  the  second,  the  burning  moun- 
tain cast  into  the  sea,  the  third  part  of  which  becomes  blood ;  the 
third,  the  star  Wormwood,  which  falls  on  the  rivers  and  fonntains, 
owing  to  the  bitterness  of  which  many  men  die;  and  in  the  fourth,  a 
third  part  of  the  sun,  of  the  moon,  and  of  the  stars  are  »mitten  with 
darkness.     The  author  insists  that  the^,  like  the  preceding  terrible 

*A  striking  instance  of  the  way  in  which  Scripture  will  be  nnderstood  bj  an 
unbiassed  roiod,  has  been  lately  afibrded  in  the  splendid  picture  by  Danby, 
entitled  '  The  Sixth  Senl,*  one  of  the  finest  of  that  artist's  conceptions;  where, 
with  the  Bible  open  beiore  him,  he  has  simply  yielded  his  imagination  to  its 
guidance.  How  nnconscious  that  he  had  such  a  host  of  learned  divines  arrajc^i 
against  hiro  ! 

fAs  was  to  be  expected  (though  I  was  not  aware  of  it  when  these  Lectorec 
were  given)  this  correspondence  between  the  jadgmcuts  predicted  by  the  Seals 
and  the  Signs  of  His  coining,  in  our  I^rd*it  prophecy  was  noticed  before ;  v»d, 
nmon;;  others,  by  a  commentator  on  this  Book  so  ancient  as  A.  D.  290,  nameiy 
Victorinus— quoted  by  I)r  Adams  on  the  Scaled  Book. 
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things  under  the  seals,  have  never  yet  token  place.  He  contends, 
moreover,  that  these  four  trumpets  are  to  be  taken  literally,  just  mean- 
ing what  they  say: — 

"  If  it  be  asked,  what  wan'ant  have  we  for  interpreting  literally  as  judg- 
ments such  effects  wrought  on  creation  ?  I  answer,  we  have  a  warrant 
which  we  have  not  for  their  fignrative  interpretation ;  we  have  a  precedent 
in  Scripture.  We  have  the  precedent  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt ;  and  very 
remarkable  it  is,  that  every  one  event  here  prophesied  did  actually  and 
literally  occur  in  Egypt ;  the  plagues  of  *  hail  and  fire  mingled  with  the 
hail  *  there  (Ex.  ix.  24),  coiresponding  to  the  *  hail  and  fire  mingled  with 
blood '  of  the  first  trumpet  here  ;  the  turning  the  waters  into  blood  there 
(Ex.  vii.  19),  to  the  same  result  of  the  second  trumpet  here ;  and  embit- 
tering of  waters  by  the  third ;  and  the  dai'kness  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt 
(Ex.  X.  21),  to  the  darkening  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stArs  by  the  fourth 
trampet.  And  with  this  precedent,  whether,  I  ask,  is  it  more  rational  to 
say  that  these  things  shall  literally  be  done  again,  or  that  persons  are  re- 
presented figuratively  by  '  grass,'  *  trees,'  '  rivei-s,'  '  stars,'  &c." 

Many  will  object  to  all  this,  and  the  chief  objection  will  probably  be 
that  it  is  far  too  simple.     All  this,  it  will  he  said,  lies  on  the  very 
surface,  no  one  could  miss  it  or  fail  to  see  and  understand  it,  and  hence 
nobody  will  believe  it.     It  is  far  too  simple,  far  too  natural,  far  too 
true  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms  employed  ;  and,  above  all,  it  has  Scrip- 
tural warrant  for  its  truth.     It  will  be  most  distasteful  to  our  wise 
commentators  who  will  not  look  on  the  surface,  and  who  are  deter- 
mined to  see  further  into  a  millstone  than  their  neighbours.     Why,  a 
fool  might  have  discovered  all  that,  it  will  be  said  ;  precisely  so,  **  the 
way-faring  man,  though  a  fool,   shall  not  err  therein."     We  would 
just  ask,  if  God  had  intended  to  convey  this  simple  meaning,  and  to 
«ay  that  these  things  should  happen  just  as  they  are  written  here,  bow 
else  or  otherwise  would  he  have  worded  them?     But  since  he  has 
worded  them  so,  wise  men  come  after  him  and  tell  us — <  these  things 
do  not  mean  what  they  say,  or  ap^iear  to  mean — besides,  they  are  all 
))a8t  and  already  falfilled  ;*  and  when  asked  to  point  out  when  and 
where,  they  give  us  the  vaguest  and  absurdest  answers.     And  was  all 
Heaven  summoned  to  enact  the  drama,  the  Son  of  God  himself  opening 
the  scene,  to  show  unto  John  and  to  the  church  -at  large,  the  British 
and  the  French  fighting  the  battles  of  Trafalgar  and  Aboukir,  or 
Attila  and  his   Huns  harrying  the  robbers  of  the   old  world,   the 
Homans  ?     If  half  a  dozen  of  the  guessers  could  agree  together  on  a 
reasonable  scheme,  we  might  look  at  it,  but  they  are  all  wrangling 
among  themselves — a  pretty  spectacle  they  are  making  of  themselves, 
especially  to  the  infidel.     Was  it  thus  that  the  sublime  prophecies  in 
the  Old  Testament   were  fulfilled?     Was  not  the  fulfilment   there 
literal — word  for  word.     Are  we  not  now  disentombing  from  Nineveh 
and  Egypt,  and  gathering  from  Palestine  and  Petra,  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
marvellous  proofs  of  the  literal  accomplishment  of  the  terrible  judg- 
ments predicted  on  them.     And  a  mont  powerful  argument  it  forms 
Against  the  sceptic.     But  what  kind  of  argument  could  be  furnished  to 
him  from  the  confident,  yet  vague  and  absurd  and  contradictory,  fulfil- 
ments that  have  been  hazarded  of  the  solemn  and  tremendous  pro- 
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pliecieB  contained  in  this  book,  which  there  is  very  much  reason  to 
beliere  have  not  yet  been  fulfilled  at  all  ? 

Into  the  author's  remarks  on  the  three  woe- trumpets  remaining,  and 
on  the  se?en  vials,  together  with  his  highly  sensible  and  apparently 
Scriptural  observations  on  the  Two  Witnesses,  we  cannot  now  enter. 
The  principle  that  runs  through  his  work  is,  that  the  whole  book  of 
Revelation  seems  to  dwell  on  a  crisis,  and  the  time  to  be  employed  in 
the  action  of  the  drama  is  probably  very  short,  "  time  (delay)  shall  be 
no  longer." 

We  have  thus  given  a  candid  account  of  the  general  scope  and  con- 
tents of  this  book.  Without  pronouncing  an  opinion  on  his  theory  of 
interpretation*  we  think  it  is  at  least  deserving  of  earnest  attention. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  contents  himself  with  merely  showing 
the  untenableness  of  the  common  theories  on  the  subject.  He  has 
shown  himself  to  be  possessed  of  a  good  constructive  faculty  in  the  ap- 
parent ly  solid  and  Scriptural  interpretation  which  he  has  given  through* 
out  in  support  of  his  own  view.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  Two  Witnesses.*  We  cannot  help  admiring  also 
tho  beautiful  Christian  spirit  displayed  throughout  the  whole  book. 

*  The  following  outline  of  the  author's  argument  and  illustration  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Two  Witnesses,  may  prove  interesting  to  the  reader,  and  may  induce 
him  to  seek  a  further  acquaintance  with  the  book : — First,  they  are  two  persons. 
They  are  called  '*  the  two  olive-trees  and  the  two  candlesiicks  standing,**  dc 
In  Zechariah  two  persons  are  indicated  by  the  same  symbolic  terms,  namely, 
Zerubbabel  and  Joshua,  **  the  two  anointed  ones  that  stand  by  the  Lord  of  the 
whole  earth  ;**  See  Zcch.  iv.  Secondly,  the  actions  ascribed  to  these  two  per- 
sons may  help  us  to  discover  who  they  are.  "  And  if  any  man  will  hurt  them, 
fire  proceedeth  out  of  their  mouth,  and  devoureth  their  enemies."  This  is  veiy 
like  what  was  done  by  Elgah.  Further,  **  these  have  power  to  shut  heaven,  that 
it  rain  not  in  the  days  of  their  prophecy.*'  This  also  seems  to  point  to  Elijah 
for  one.  Further,  **  and  have  power  over  waters  to  turn  them  to  blood,  and  to 
smite  the  earth  with  all  plagues,  as  often  as  they  will."  This,  again,  seems  to 
point  to  Moses.  Moses  and  Elijah  are  the  only  two  persons  who  were  ever  in- 
vested with  any  such  powers.  What  if  these  should  be  the  persons  whom  God 
here  speaks  of  as  **  My  Two  Witnesses."  But  what  have  Moses  and  Elijah  to  do 
with  Christ  in  His  Second  coming,  more  than  any  of  the  other  saints  and  patri- 
archs, prophets,  and  apostles  ?  To  this,  it  is  answered,  they  have  already  had  to 
do  with  His  first  coming.  On  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  Moses  and  Elijah 
were  by  his  side.  There  is  something  peculiar  respecting  the  end  of  these  two 
holv  men.  Elijah  did  not  die,  and  respecting  the  body  of  Moses,  **  Michael  the 
archangel  contended  with  the  devil "  about  it.  Besides,  what  means  this  in 
Malachi — "  Behold  I  will  send  you  Elijah  the  prophet,  before  the  g&bat  and 
TKKKiBLK  day  of  the  Lord  ?**  Has  this  ever  happened  ?  Is  not  a  higher  ful- 
filment awaiting  this  prophecy  f  And  lot  those  who  say  that  these  words  re- 
ccived  the  whole  of  their  fulfilment  in  John  the  Baptist,  consider  that  remark- 
able scene  in  the  life  of  our  Lord,  where  the  disciples,  after  descending  from  the 
Mount  of  Transfiguration,  where  they  hud  seen  Elijah  for  the  first  time,  put  the 
natural  question  to  Christ,  *'  Why  say  the  Scribes  that  Elias  must  first  come  ?"* 
as  though  they  had  said,  **  yon  have  come  first,  and  Elijah  has  only  now  ap- 
l)eared.*"  And  what  was  Christ's  answer?^-'*  Elias  truly  shaUJirtt  comt  and  re- 
store all  things,"  intimating  that  Elijah  would  again  come,  and  before  himself, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  he  informs  them  that  Eliji^  had  come  abready  in  a  certain 
sense. — "  But  I  say  unto  yon,  tharElias  is  come  already," — that  is  in  the  person 
of  John  the  Baptist,  for  so  they  understood  it.  Matt.  17,  18.  Both  sayings  are 
then  true.  Elias  ka$  first  come,  and  sholl  first  come^-in  spirit  then,  in  person 
hereafter. 
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It  may  be  safely  predicted  that  such  a  Rimple  and  harmonious  view 
of  the  Apocalypse  will  not  be  generally  accepted.  It  will  be  regarded 
as  incredfble,  that  all  our  learned  men  and  biblical  scholars  should  be 
utterly  astray  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  interpretation  which  a  plain 
unlettered  Christian  would  naturally,  and  on  first  reading  this  book,  put 
upon  it  should  be  the  true  one.  That  all  the  learning  and  ingenuity 
displayed  on  it  shouM  come  to  nought,  would  be  indeed  truly  mortify- 
ing to  the  pride  of  man.  Hut  such  a  thing  has  happened  before,  and 
finay  easily  happen  again.  **  For  it  is  written,  I  will  destroy  the  wisdom 
of  the  wise,  and  I  will  bring  to  nothing  the  understanding  of  the  prudent. 
V\liere  is  the  wise?  where  is  the  scribe  ?  where  is  the  disputer  of  this 
world  ?  hath  not  God  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world  ?"  For 
our  own  part,  we  have  often  longed  for  light  and  satisfaction  on  the 
subjects  here  brought  before  us,  and  we  are  free  to  confess  that  in  all 
former  systems  we  have  never  found  any  peace  or  comfort.  We  re- 
gard it  as  a  positive  relief  to  get  rid  of  all  the  perplexing  guesses  and 
doubtful,  and  often  doubtfully  given,  interpretations  which  have  been 
hazarded.  We  believe  this  book  gave  comfort  to  the  ancient  church, 
a&  it  was  intended  it  should.  Why  is  it  that  it  does  not  do  so  now  ? 
Is  it  not  rather,  in  the  hands  of  our  interpreters,  made  a  source  of  tor- 
ment to  us,  obliging  ns  to  swallow  all  their  conjectures,  to  solve  their 
difficulties,  to  reconcile  their  contradictions,  and  to  arrange  a  system  of 
Providence  for  ourselves  for  the  last  1 8  centuries  of  the  world^s  history, 
out  of  obscure  and  mysterious  symbols  which,  it  is  strongly  suspected, 
were  never  intended  to  teach  us  anything  of  the  kind.  In  regarding 
its  prophecies  as  yet  unfulfilled,  we  return  back  to  the  old  faith  of  the 
Church,  and  the  Book  which  keeps  alive  our  faith  becomes  more  and 
more  endeared  to  us.  It  is  no  longer  repulsive,  but  becomes  a  subject 
of  pleasant  meditation  and  comfort.  Thus,  too,  the  old  and  fearful 
interest  and  charm  with  which  we  pored  over  its  pages  in  the  days  of 
our  childhood  comes  back  to  us  again,  and  we  feel  how  true  are  its 
words, — *' Blessed  is  he  that  readeth,  and  they  that  hear  the  words  of 
this  prophecy." 


THE  EESUME  OF  AN  OLD  STORY— QUEEN  MARY 
AND  HOLYROOD.* 

Thb  character  of  Mary  Stuart — the  beauteous,  unfortunate,  and 
widowed/*,  Queen — presents  one  of  the  vexed  questions  of  history. 
Stores  of  volumes,  and  floods  of  "  articles,"  have  been  written  on  the 
Bubject.  By  one  class  of  writers  her  character  has  been  invested  with 
the  hues  of  romance.  By  another,  she  has  been  represented  as  little 
clsQ  than  a  comely  insinuating  fiend.  Aversion  at  her  creed  has  led 
^be  latter  class  of  writers  to  view  with  jaundiced  eye  almost  every 
event  in  her  career,  and  we  have  been  bidden  to  contemplate  her  in 
the  odious  light  of  a  powerless  yet  would-be  persecutor — as  not  merely 
scbeming  the  overthrow  of  the  reformed  faith,  as  ready  to  bid  the  scaf- 

*  Miss  Stricklands  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland.    Black  \yood. 
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fold  be  reared  and  the  faggots  piled — but  as  the  shameless  intrigQer, 
the  party  to  a  husband's  murder — as  first  the  paramour,  and  next  the 
wife  of  the  chief  actor  in  that  deed.  We  have  certainly  no  wish  to 
represent  Mary  as  faultless,  but  we  roust  take  into  account,  as  fitted 
to  mitigate  the  severity  of  judgment,  the  training  of  her  youth,  and 
the  peculiar  character  of  those  stormy  times  in  which  her  lot  was 
cast.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  whatever  zealots  may  say,  that 
a  Roman  Catholic  must  also  be  a  monster — forsworn  before  God  and 
man  ;  and  while  there  is  reason  to  rejoice  that  we  have  been  freed  from 
the  trammels  of  superstition,  while  we  know  that  Romanism  inter- 
poses a  filmy  medium  between  the  sinner  and  the  Saviour,  yet  we  must 
observe  in  it  the  recognition  of  much  that  is,  in  its  proper  sense.  Catho- 
lic truth. 

Let  us  set  the  piece  then — let  the  actors  appear — Lords  and  ladies, 
minstrels  and  pages — hounds  and  hawks  ministering  to  their  out-door 
sports.     We  may  observe  the  steel-armed  trooper  mounted  on  his  steed 

the  iron  clad  man  at  arm's — Highland  chiefs  and  their  retainers 

**  plaided  and  plumed."  Come  forward,  Murray,  good  Regent,  as  thou 
wert  styled,  by  whom  the  grey  head  of  Knox  was  committed  to  the 
dust — Darnley,  gilded  coxcomb  of  an  hour,  fluttering*  vain,  inconstant, 
licentious — liolhwell,  man  of  iron  hand  and  will— come,  fair  Queen,  with 
the  natural  gaiety  of  youth,  thy  brow  still  un wrinkled,  thy  sweet  smile 
and  gracious  dignity  charming  those  around  thee,  too  early  obliged 
to  struggle,  and  tremble,  and  weep.  The  drama  opens  amidst  Scot- 
land's hills  and  plains,  then  comparatively  bleak.  The  scene  changes 
to  tlie  chateaux  and  smiling  fields  of  sunny  France.  Anon,  there  is  a 
bark  upon  the  waters,  not  unmenaced,  bearing  a  doomed  one  to  lier  scene 
of  trial.  Next  the  burgesses  and  seamen  of  Leith  behold  their  youth- 
ful sovereign ;  broad  bonnets  are  cast  upon  the  ground ;  bailies  and 
deacons  prostrate  themselves,  attired  in  robes  of  office.  High  tene- 
ments are  thronged  by  expectant  faces,  warlike  music  is  floating  on  the 
air.  Yet  once  more,  and  the  scene  is  laid  amidst  the  courts,  cloisters, 
and  gardens  of  Holyrood  ;  but  soon  the  joy-bell  changes  to  the  tocsin, 
for  smiles  there  are  scowls  and  groans  ;  while  in  the  end,  closing  a  pro- 
tracted and  degrading  captivity,  we  see  a  scaffold  rise  and  a  headsman 
stand,  his  axe  gleaming  in  the  light,  and  after  that  the  care-worn  face 
is  laid  upon  the  block;  the  last  prayer  has  been  said,  the  bitter  struggle 
is  about  to  end  in  this  world  for  ever  I 

Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  Mary*s  early  training,  we  may  say  a 
few  words  regarding  her  parents.  James  .V.  was  an  accomplished 
monarch,  handsome,  fond  of  military  exercises,  and  animated  by  a 
chivalrous  spirit ;  lik^  bis  ancestor  James  L,  a  poet  and  a  mosician ; 
with  an  odd  contradiction  of  character,  at  once  somewhat  parsimooioos, 
yet  loving  ostentation  and  display.  Like  his  father,  James  1 V^  this  mon- 
arch— who  died  of  a  broken  heart,  at  his  palace  of  Falkland,  when  only 
thirty-one  years  of  age — ^was  fond  of  roaming  about  the  country  ia 
disguise,  with  a  view,  possibly,  to  ascertain  the  prevailing  popabr 
sentiment ;  and  also,  and  more  particularly,  to  join  incognilo  in  sports 
and  amusements  which  might  be  held  to  be  derogatory  from  the  royal 
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dignity.  His  name  on  these  occaMono,  known  onlj  to  his  chief  nobili- 
ty and  dependents,  was  that  of  the  **  Goodman  of  Ballengeich" — a 
steep  pas4  leading  down  from  Stirling  castle.  We  may  here  quote  an 
anecdote  in  reference  to  this,  less  known  than  that  regardine  the  en- 
counter with  the  gypsies  near  Cramond  Brig,  where  John  Howison's 
flail  and  sturdy  arm  »tood  the  king  in  good  stead  when  hardly  pressed. 
The  court  was  at  Stirling,  and  James  commanded  some  venison  to  he 
brought  him  from  the  neighbouring  hills.  Horns  sounded,  hounds 
tracked,  and  soon  the  deer  were  brought  to  hay,  secured  and  packed 
on  horse's  backs,  to  be  brought  for  the  use  of  the  royal  cooks.  Un- 
luckily, says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  train  had  to  pass  the  gates  of  Arn- 
pryor  castle,  belonging  to  a  chief  of  the  Buchanans,  with  whom  a 
considerable  number  of  guests  happened  to  be  staying.  It  was  late, 
the  company  were  rather  short  of  provender,  though  perhaps  they  had 
not  been  so  of  liquor.  Acting  on  Rob  Roy's  principle — ^that  **  They 
should  take  who  have  the  power,  and  they  should  keep  who  can,"  the 
venison  was  seized  upon ;  and  Arnpryor,  in  reply  to  the  consequent  ex- 
postulations, answered,  that  if  James  was  King  of  Scotland,  he  was  King 
of  Kippen.  On  intelligence  being  carifed  to  Stirling,  King  James 
forthwith  called  for  his  steed,  and  rode  to  Arnpryor,  where  he  found 
the  gate  guarded  by  a  strong  fierce  looking  Highlander,  standing  sen- 
tinel at  the  door,  with  an  axe  upon  his  shoulder,  who  refused  admittance 
to  the  monarch,  saying  that  the  laird  was  at  dinner,  and  did  not  choose 
to  be  disturbed.  *•  Go  in  to  the  company,"  quoth  James,  "  and  say 
that  the  Goodman  of  Ballengeich  is  come  to  feast  with  the  King  of 
Kippen."  It  was  now  the  laird's  turn  to  tremble,  and  he  hastened  to 
the  gate,  humbly  asking  pardon  for  the  unwarrantable  liberty  he  had 
taken. «  on  which  James  forgave  him  freely,  joined  the  party,  and  made 
merry  with  them. 

We  quote  this  story,  less  on  its  own  account  than  as  illustrative  of 
the  rough  manners  of  the  period,  and  the  unsettled  condition  of  society. 
James,  thongh  at  one  time  supposed  to  he  favourable  to  the  reformed 
tenets,  if  we  may  judge  by  his  patronage  of  the  poems  of  Sir  David 
Lindsay,  and  of  George  Buchanan,  in  which  severe  strictures  occur 
upon  Romish  practice,  yet  stood  proof  against  all  the  remonstrances 
and  representations  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  who  urged  him  to  follow 
the  steps  which  that  devout  and  continent  monarch  had  taken  for  the 
humbling  of  the  Popish  hierarchy  and  the  confiscation  of  ecclesiastical 
foundations.  In  this  determination  James  was  strengthened  by  his 
second  consort,  afterwards  Queen  Regent,  a  daughter  of  the  house  of 
Guise,  and  an  implacable  enemy  to  the  reformers,  whose  employment 
of  French  mercenary  troops  in  Scotland  caused  deep  and  just  indignation 
on  the  part  of  her  nobles ;  while  James,  on  the  other  hand,  naturally 
dreading  the  power  of  England,  disliked  the  violent  and  boisterous  tem- 
per of  Henry,  and  found,  morever,  his  most  useful  ministers  of  state 
among  the  Scottish  ecclesiastics,  whose  comparative  polish  and  refine- 
ment favourably  contrasted  with  the  ignorance  of  his  nobles,  who  were 
besides,  for  the  most  part,  fierce,  arrogant,  and  ambitious. 

The  family  of  Guise  were  not  only  proud  and  ambitious,  but  tho- 
VOL.  XXIV  L 
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roughly  nredded  to  the  Catholic  cause ;  yet  many  of  James's  subjects, 
high  and  low,  were  faTOurably  disposed,  thmngh  the  labours  of  good 
and  zealous  men,  to  the  reformed  faith.  The  nobles  on  their  part, 
looked  with  jealous  eye  on  the  many  favours  granted  by  the  king  to  ec- 
clesiastics, while  the  measures  which  these  last  adopted  to  crush  what 
they  deemed  the  nascent  spirit  of  heresy,  in  addition  to  the  dissolute 
lives  of  many  of  them,  and  the  vast  amount  of  temporalities  held  by 
churchmen,  contributed  to  add  fuel  to  the  gathering  discontent.  To 
relate  the  events  that  immediately  followed,  the  war  with  England  and 
the  disastrous  battle  of  Sol  way  Moss,  would  lead  us  from  our  present 
subject.  Suffice  it  to  remark  that,  on  the  death  of  James  V.,  Mary 
Stuart,  born  7th  December  1642,  became  in  a  few  days  thereafter 
**  by  her  father's  death,  the  infant  Queen  of  a  distracted  country  ;*'  her 
mother  assuming  the  reins  of  power  as  regent,  having  for  her  chief 
adviser  Cardinal  David  Beaton — some  portion  of  the  ruins  of  whose 
palace  at  St  Andrews  still  remain, — and  who  expired,  soon  after  Wish- 
art's  martyrdom,  by  the  sword  thrusts  of  Norman  Leslie  and  his  band, — 
a  deed  which  is  said  by  a  recent  historian  to  have  been  encouraged,  if  not 
originated,  by  some  of  the  ^ols  and  advisers  of  Henry  of  England. 

In  connection  with  this,  we  may  mention,  as  helping  to  account  for 
some  of  the  toils  and  turmoils  by  which  Mary  was  afterwards  surround* 
ed,  that  not  only  were  the  emissaries  of  Elizabeth,  Henry's  daughter, 
continually  about  the  Scottish  court,  fomenting  dissensions  among  the 
leading  men ;  but  that — (anticipating  for  the  sake  of  mentioning  the  fart 
the  course  of  events),  passing  over  the  happy  childhood  of  Mary,  with 
her  attendant  elfin  companions,  her  four  Marys — Beaton,  Seaton,  Living- 
ston and  Fleming,  at  Inchmahome,  where  gaily  fluttered  the  birds  amoog 
the  trees  that  girded  round  the  ancient  priory  (a  fragment  only  of  whose 
ruins  now  remains  on  a  sequestered  islet  rising  from  the  bosom  of  the 
lake  of  Monteith) — passing  over  her  departure  to  France  when  six  years 
of  age,  at  which  time  she  sailed  from  Dumbarton  and  landeii  at  Brest — 
her  education  under  the  auspices  of  Henry  IL  in  one  of  the  most  re- 
nowned monasteries  of  France— her  espousal  to  the  Dauphin  Francti, 
which  took  place  in  1558,  when  Mary  was  but  sixteen  years  of  age 
and  her  husband  only  a  very  little  more  advanced  in  years — passing  over 
this  period,  without  enlarging,  as  more  important  transactions  are  to 
come  before  us,  we  may  remark  that  much  ill  feeling  was  cansed  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  Catholic  party,  alike  in  England  and  Fraoc«, 
assuming,  in  consequence  of  Henry  Eighth's  divorce,  that  Elizabeth  of 
England,  as  the  daughter  of  Ann  Boleyn,  was  illegitimate  and  bad 
no  proper  title  to  the  throne, — acting  upon  this,  Mary  and  her  hus- 
band took  the  title,  and  laid  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  England  as 
well  as  Scotland ;  money  being  coined  and  plate  wrought  on  which  the 
armorial  bearings  and  devices  of  both  countries  were  stamped.  Eliza- 
beth, on  her  side,  with  a  spirit  of  wisdom  which  was  seldom  absent 
from  her  councils,  became  in  consequence  the  more  emboldened  at  once 
to  foster  the  reformed  religion  throughout  her  dominions,  and  to  make 
friends  among  the  Protestants  of  Scotland.  These  naturally  turned  to 
her  as  a  protector,  and  could  not  fail  to  cherish  respect  and  even  nf- 
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fection  for  one  who,  with  her  many  faults,  was  roascaline  enough  to 
rale  with  6riii  hand  the  England  of  her  time ;  and  whom  Providence 
had  apparently  pointed  out  as  a  champion  of  free  thought  as  opposed 
to  Romish  tyranny ;  whose  memory,  despite  her  swearing,  drinking, 
unwomanly  deportment,  and  we  fear  it  must  he  added  her  relentless 
spirit^  is  yet  associated  with  much  that  is  glorious  and  inspiriting. 
We  think  of  her  still — not  as  the  sentencer  of  Essex,  or  the  plotter 
against  Mary's  comfort,  or  at  last  consigning  her  riyal  to  the  scaffold — 
but  as  riding  along  the  ranks  at  Tilbury,  the  lion*hearted  daughter  of 
a  sturdy  sire,  fire  beaming  from  her  eyes,  the  banner  of  England  float- 
ing above  her  head,  her  nobility  catching  fresh  spirit  from  her  amazo- 
nian  deportment,  while  the  Spaniard's  armament  was  on  the  wave,  and 
a  foreign  foe  in  the  cause  of  superstition  was  threatening  to  land  upon 
the  chalky  shores  ;  the  beacons  meanwhile  ready  to  flash  from  height 
to  height,  and  cast  their  ruddy  glare  upon  encircling  seas,^*calling  for 
the  master  of  hosts  to  battle ; — Lincoln  bowmen,  stout  halberdiers, 
knights,  and  yeomen ; — Drake,  too,  ready  to  hoist  his  signal  of  defi- 
ance, and  the  best  of  England's  blood  willing  to  be  poured  out  like 
water. 

Mary's  position  was,  from  the  state  of  parties  in  Scotland,  diflicult 
and  peculiar.  In  the  fervour  of  welcome  wherewith  she  was  greeted, 
she  was  too  apt  to  forget  that  she  had  been  called  upon  to  reign  over  a 
nation  of  **  royalist  republicans,'*  and  that  machinations  were  at  work 
to  weaken  her  influence.  The  haughty  nobles  were  striving  for  su- 
premacy. The  Catholics  hoped  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  favour ;  but 
if  we  except  the  regions  of  the  north  and  north-west,  where  in  some  cases 
there  prevailed  a  blending  of  Romanism  with  almost  Pagan  observance, 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation  had  made  much  progress,  and  the  power 
at  its  command  was  sure  on  any  overt  act  of  aggression  to  make  itself 
felt. 

Mary  led  France  about  the  middle  of  August  1561,  and  it  is  told 
of  her  that  she  quitted  with  deep  regret  the  country  where  she  had 
heen  educated,  and  that,  her  mind  oppressed  by  anxiety,  she  remained 
gazing  on  the  shores  of  France  from  the  deck  of  her  galley  until 
they  were  entirely  lost  to  view,  exclaiming  '*  Farewell,  happy 
France,  I  shall  never  see  thee  again."  She  was  motionless  the 
while,  as  a  statue,  and  instead  of  retiring  to  repose  as  night  came  on, 
in  the  cabin  prepared  for  her,  she  rested  under  a  screen  on  deck,  re- 
questing the  pilot  to  wake  her  at  earliest  dawn  if  the  shores  of  France 
were  still  visible.  As  if  to  favour  her  desire,  the  breeze  died  away 
soon  after  she  had  wept  herself  to  sleep  ;  the  weary  rowers  slumbered 
on  their  oars,  and  when  dawn  dispelled  the  brief  darkness  of  the  sum- 
mer night,  the  galley  was  still  within  sight  of  the  coast.  Subsequent 
events  were  such  as  to  justify  these  emotions  of  regret.  There  seems 
to  be  ground  for  thinking  that  Mary  viewed  the  recent  proceedings  in 
Scotland  in  the  light  of  rebellion  against  her  lawful  authority,  and 
that  her  mind  was  far  from  being  untinctured  with  prejudice  as  re- 
garded the  reformed  faith  and  its  supporters.  On  their  side,  the  lead- 
ing reformers  feared  an  attempt  at  the  subversion  of  recently  acquired 
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religious  freedom  ;  and,  atnidst  the  plaudits  that  greeted  the  ScottUb 
Qaeen*s  arrival,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they  deenoed  it  a  point  of  doty 
to  advise  Mary  of  the  deep  seated  affection  they  bore  to  what  was  in 
truth  dearer  to  them  than  life  itself,  believing  this  to  be  called  for  by 
fidelity  to  a  higher  cause,  an<l  more  momentous  interests  than  those  of 
any  earthly  sovereign.  It  is  not  needful  for  us  to  become  apologists 
of  Knox,  though  undistinguisbing  partisan  writers  have  used  many  « 
harsh  term  in  speaking  of  his  conduct.  The  times  demanded  plain 
dealing,  and  his  was  certainly  no  honied  tongue,  while  recent  incidents 
upon  the  Continent  showed  that  his  fears  and  those  of  his  coadjutorn 
might  turn  out  to  be  no  idle  chimera.  It  has  long  since  passed  into 
a  maxim  uf  sound  politics,  thai  no  man's  conscience  should  be  coerced ; 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  murmurs,  fears,  remonstrances,  and  animad- 
versions  of  the  Reformers,  we  see  but  an  indication  of  the  spirit  which 
afterwards  in  England  cost  James  IT.  his  throne,  and  drove  the  Stuart 
race  from  power.  They  were  unhappy — the  whole  race  of  those 
Stuart  Princes, — ^untaught  to  govern,  unwilling  to  obey.  Nor  was 
Mary  an  exception.  We  cannot  blame  her  for  desiring  the  undis- 
turbed exercise  of  her  religion.  As  little  can  we  be  blind  to  the  fact 
that  many  in  the  nation  were  lukewarm  in  the  cause  of  the  Reforms- 
tion,  that  the  zeal  of  others  had  abated  since  the  arrival  of  the  sove- 
reign, and  that  there  was  danger  lest  the  favours  of  the  court  and  tbe 
blandishments  of  an  accomplished  Queen  should  make  proaelytes  of  a 
few,  and  lull  many  into  security,  while  designs  were  matured  inimical 
to  the  religion  and  liberty  of  the  nation.  An  indication  of  the  existing 
state  of  feeling  was  given  when  Mary  desired  that  mass  should  be  cele- 
brated in  her  Chapel  at  Holyrood  the  first  Sunday  after  her  arrival; 
the  attendants  were  threatened  with  rough  treatment  by  aome  of  the 
populace ;  the  priest,  in  fact,  was  in  danger  of  being  torn  from  the  altar, 
but  for  the  interference  of  Mary's  natural  brother,  the  Prior  of  St 
Andrews.  Strong  in  zeal — but  a  zeal  we  can  hardly  think  tempered 
in  this  instance  by  prudence — Knox  and  others  severely,  and  in  pub* 
lie,  commented  on  Mary's  conduct,  denouncing  the  observance  of  the 
mass  as  idolatrous,  forgetting  that  this  was  the  likeliest  way  of  afford- 
ing a  handle  to  the  enemies  of  the  reformed  faith,  and  of  confirming  the 
mind  of  Mary  against  the  doctrines  defended  by  its  advocates.  Certain 
it  is,  that  many,  of  the  nobility  in  particular,  no  sooner  came  into  the 
presence  of  Mary  than  their  religious  zeal  began  to  cooU  An  old 
historian  says,  <*  Every  man  as  he  came  up  to  court,  accused  those  who 
went  before  him  ;  but  after  they  remained  a  certain  space,  they  came 
out  as  quiet  as  the  former."  Seeing  this,  Campbell  of  Kilneancleugb, 
a  zealous  Reformer,  said  to  Lord  Ochiltree,  whom  he  passed  one  day 
on  going  to  court,  **  My  lord,  now  ye  are  come  last  of  all,  and  I  perceive 
that  the  fire-edge  is  not  off  you,  but  I  fear  that  after  the  holie  water 
of  the  court  be  sprinkled  on  you,  ye  shall  become  as  temperate  as  tbe 
rest.  For  I  have  been  here  now  five  days,  and  at  first  nothing  was 
heard  but  down  with  the  mass,  hang  the  priest :  but  after  they  hai 
been  twice  or  thrice  at  the  Abbey,  all  that  fervency  passed.  I  tbhik 
there  be  some  enchantment,  whereby  men  are  bewitched/* 
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Knox  was  otherwrise  minded.  In  that  slender  frame  heat  a  courage- 
iHi»  heart.  Neither  the  blandishments  of  the  court  nor  the  remon- 
«tranci>6  of  friends  could  make  him  hesitate  or  quail.  Hearing  that 
preparations  were  on  foot  for  the  more  public  and  pompous  celebration 
uf  Uomish  worship,  he  declared  in  a  sermon,  <*  One  mass  is  more  fearful 
to  me  than  if  ten  thousand  armed  enemies  were  landed  in  any  part  of 
the  realm  on  purpose  to  suppress  the  true  religion."  On  hearing 
of  thisy  Mary  aent  for  Knox  to  Holyrood,  and  held  with  liim  a  confer- 
ence (the  first  of  several)  which  lasted  for  two  hours,  in  course  of 
which  the  Queen  aaked,  ^*  Think  you  that  subjects,  having  the  power, 
may  resist  their  princes  ?''  *<  If  princes  exceed  their  bounds,  madam,'* 
was  the  Reformer's  reply,  **  no  doubt  they  may  be  resisted,  even  by 
power.  For  no  greater  honour  is  to  be  given  to  kings  than  God  has 
commanded  to  be  given  to  father  and  mother."  He  puts  the  case  of 
a  father  being  seized  with  frensy,  in  which  event  it  were  the  duty  of 
his  own  children,  to  restrain  him  from  deeds  of  violence.  '*  Even  so, 
madam,'*  he  boldly  said ;  **  it  is  with  princes  that  would  murder  the 
children  of  God  that  are  subject  to  them."  For  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
Mary  remaioed  silent  and  amazed,  then  said,  **  Weill  1  perceive  that 
my  subjects  shall  obey  you  rather  than  me.*'  "  God  forbid,'*  rejoined 
Knox  ;  "  but  my  travaill  is,  that  both  princes  and  subjects  obey  God. 
And  think  not,  madam,  that  wrong  is  dune  to  you  when  you  are 
willed  to  be  subject  to  God ;  for  He  it  is  that  subjects  the  people 
under  princes  :  yea,  God  craves  of  kings  that  they  be,  as  it  were,  fos- 
ter-fathers to  hi^  kirk,  and  commands  queens  to  be  nurses  unto  his 
people.**  **  Yea,"  quoth  she ;  **  but  ye  are  not  the  kirk  I  will  nourish, 
I  will  defend  the  kirk  of  Rome,  for  it  is,  I  think,  the  true  kirk  of 
God."  In  reply,  Knox  offered  to  prove  the  degeneracy  of  that  church  ; 
»nd  in  answer  to  the  Queen*s  assertion,  that  *'  her  conscience*'  deemed 
it  not  so,  replied,  that  to  the  right  guidance  of  conscience,  knowledge 
was  esHential  ;  expressed  at  a  further  stage  his  readiness  to  meet  the 
most  learned  Romanist  to  be  found  in  Europe*  and  with  hira  to  argue 
the  whole  matter  before  her.  At  the  close,  Knox  expressed  this  loyal 
and  dutiful  wish  ;  '*  1  pray  God,  madam,  that  you  may  be  as  blessed 
within  the  commonwealth  of  Scotland,  as  ever  Deborah  waa  in  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel. 

We  can  bnt  allude  to  two  subsequent  interviews.  On  one  of  these, 
Knox  having  uttered  in  public  some  well  founded  remarks,  Mary 
again  sent  for  the  Reformer,  to  whom  he  offered  to  repeat  what  he 
ha<l  said  from  the  pulpit,  and  was  permitted.  When  the  Reformer 
had  concluded,  Mary  said  (it  were  unfair  perhaps  to  allege,  as  some  his- 
torians have  done,  for  the  purpose  of  withholding  Knox  from  taking 
public  notice  of  her  conduct),  that  she  made  him  welcome  to  come  to 
her  privately,  and  admonish  her  regarding  errors  in  conduct,  com  mi  t- 
ted  by  her.  On  this  Knox  said,  when  about  to  retire,  **  Albeit  at 
your  graces  command  I  am  here  now,  yet  can  I  not  tell  what  other 
m¥.n  shall  judge  of  me,  that  at  this  time  of  day  am  absent  from  my 
huke,  and  waiting  upon  the  court."  •*  Ye  will  not  always  be  at  your 
buke  ;*'  baid  Mary,  frowning,  and  turning  her  back  upon  him.     Knox 
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left  the  room,  we  are  told,  '*  with  a  reasonable  merry  conntenance  ;" 
and  as  he  did  8o»  overheard  one  of  the  Queen's  Komish  attendants  saj, 
*<  He  is  not  afraid  I"  **  Why  should  the  pleasing  face  of  a  gentlewoman 
affray  me,"  he  replied ;  <*  I  have  laiked  in  the  fece  of  mony  angry  mm, 
and  yet  have  not  been  aif rayed  above  measure."  At  a  anbsequent  oc- 
casion, the  Queen  burst  into  tears,  on  Knox  raying  that  he  was  com- 
manded by  his  Master  to  speak  plainly  and  "  flatter  no  £esh  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.*'  Her  courtiers  strove  to  appease  her,  Koox  continuing 
silent,  with  unaltered  countenance,  though  her  weepinghad  been  preceded 
by  the  passionate  exclamation,  **  I  cannot  get  quit  of  yoa.  I  vow  to  God 
I  will  one  day  be  revenged."  Knox's  defence,  that  be  had  spoken  only 
at  the  call  of  doty,  was  ineffectual  to  calm  her  perturbed  spirit.  Her 
womanly  pride  was  offended  on  finding  that  her  blandishments  were 
vain.  In  the  person  of  the  Reformer  was  one  whose  moral  force  she 
dreaded  more  than  she  trusted  in  the  mass  of  her  supporters ;  the  stem 
advocate  of  doctrines  she  hated — the  reprover  of  amusements  to  which 
she  was  atuched.  Knox  was  commanded  instantly  to  leave  the  rojsl 
presence,  and  await  her  pleasure  in  the  adjoining  room.  He  stood,  no 
friend  venturing  to  shew  him  countenance.  While  he  was  in  the  room 
—one  of  those  still  exhibited  in  the  only  ancient  part  of  Holyrood,  the 
tower  of  James  V. — turning  to  some  of  the  ladies  of  the  court,  aod 
looking  to  their  rich  attire,  he  said,  **  O  fair  ladies,  how  pleasing  were 
this  life  of  yours  if  it  should  always  abyde,  and  then,  in  the  end,  that 
we  might  pass  to  heaven,  with  all  this  gay  gear*  But  fye  upon  that 
knave,  Death,  that  will  come  whidder  we  will  or  not."  It  is  hardl; 
necessary  to  remark,  that  then,  and  long  afterwards,  the  preacher  had 
peculiar  facilities  for  influencing  the  popular  mind.  The  chief  ques- 
tions of  the  age  were  religious  questions,  and  the  ministrations  of  the 
sanctuary  had,  from  the  circumstance  that  no  other  channels  for  pub- 
lic information  existed,  a  wider  scope  and  more  influential  bearing  on 
secular  matters  than  they  have  now,  or  than  is  in  itself  desirable  and 
expedient. 

For  the  raising  up  of  an  heir  to  the  throne,  and  to  secure  as  a  part- 
ner one  who  could  share  in  the  difficulties  and  elevation  of  her  lot,  it 
was  on  all  hands  held  to  be  desirable  that  Mary  should  re-enter  on  the 
marriage  state.  Generous  and  confiding,  she  was  at  that  period  of 
life  when  '*  dreams  of  youth  and  truth  and  love"  frequently  occur  to 
the  susceptible  heart.  Various  suitors  among  foreign  princes  aspired 
to  the  honour  of  her  hand.  But  she  was  aware  that  marriage  with  a 
foreign  prince  would  be  unacceptable  to  her  subjects,  and  would  im- 
pair her  chance  of  succeeding  to  the  crown  of  England.  At  length 
her  views  turned  to  Henry  Stewart,  Lord  Darnley,  eldest  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Lennox,  a  choice  which,  it  was  inferred,  would  not  be  onsc- 
ceptable  to  Elizabeth,  who  might  conceive  that,  in  consequence  of 
Darnley  and  his  father  deriving  their  chief  means  of  support  from  Bog- 
land,  they  would  not  be  unobedient  to  her  wishes.  The  *'  Msiden 
Queen,"  however,  secretly  desired  that  Mary  should  remain  anmarried, 
and  was  filled  with  jealous  feeling  towards  the  Queen  of  Scots.    On 
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the  20th  of  Jaly  1564,  Darnley  was  created  Duke  of  Albany,  wUb 
corresponding  property  and  privileges. 

Whatever  the  attractions  of  Darnley^B  person,  and  the  apparent 
policy  of  the  match,  its  issue  proved  to  be  as  unfortunate  as  the  object 
of  Mary's  affection  was  unworthy.  He  was  but  nineteen  y^ars  of  aget 
while  Mary  was  twenty- three,  but  there  was  no  correspondence  between 
the  qualities  of  his  person  and  his  naind;  for  Darnley  was  weak,  obstinate* 
and  wayward,  and  a  prey  to  designing  individuals  who  flattered  his 
vanity.  He  was  addicted  to  sensuality,  and  unworthy  of  the  warm 
affection  with  which  Mary  regarded  the  subject  whom  she  had  bonoored 
with  ber  band. 

Great  sk^t^  the  public  rejoicings  consequent  on  their  espousal ;  but 
Murray,  foreseeing  that  his  influence  would  be  weakened,  in  concert 
with  others  of  the  nobility,  aimed  at  seizing  on  the  Qneen*s  person  as 
she  was  travelling  between  Perth  and  Edinburgh.  Soon  after  he 
broke  out  in  open  rebellion,  and  was  compelled) — on  the  advance  of 
Mary's  forces, — herself  riding  at  their  head  only  seventeen  days  after 
she  was  married  at  the  head  of  5000  men,  attired  in  a  suit  of  light 
armour,  and  with  pistols  at  her  saddle-bow, — to  seek  a  refuge  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  border,  where,  with  other  nobles,  he  still  continued 
his  machinations,  endeavouring  with  his  adherents  to  secure  by  plot 
and  contrivance  what  they  bad  failed  to  gain  by  force.  They  found 
co-operator  in  the  Earl  of  Morton,  who  had  hitherto  taken  no  active  part 
in  these  treasonable  measures,  and  bad  been  up  to  this  time  among  the 
few  councillors  on  whom  Mary  placed  reliance.  Working  on  Darn- 
iey's  vanity  and  weakness,  Morton  prevailed  on  him  to  join  in  a  conspi- 
racy, the  object  of  which  was  the  restoration  of  the  banished  lords,  and 
the  placing  of  the  Queen's  authority  under  such  restraints  as  might  be 
thought  expedient.  Tempted  by  the  promise  of  undivided  sway, 
(hitherto  Darnley  had  been  but  King-consort),  that  individual  gave 
his  concurrence ;  and,  forgetting  the  kindness  and  honours  which  Mary 
had  conferred  on  him,  engaged  in  a  plot  against  her  interest,  dignity, 
and  happiness;  while  by  this  time  his  assumption  and  airs  had  irritated 
many  of  the  nobility,  and  bis  conduct  was  cooling  towards  him 
the  heart  of  Mary.  There  was,  however,  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
this  design,  and  at  any  price  the  removal  of  that  obstacle  was  re- 
solved upon  • 

This  was  David  Rizzio,  a  Piedmontese  of  humble  origin  ;  who  from 
being  a  menial  of  the  court  had  been  promoted  to  the  confidential  and 
responsible  office  of  French  secretary.  His  musical  talents  contributed 
to  ingratiate  Rizzio  with  Mary.  His  abilities  had  given  him  consider- 
able influence  over  her  mind,  while,  with  burning  gratitude  and  in 
loyal  dutifulness,  be  seems  to  have  been  warmly  devoted  to  her  inter- 
ests. It  is  not  to  be  concealed  that,  confident  in  the  royal  favour, 
some  of  his  expressions  were  unguarded ;  the  proud  barons  swelled 
with  indignation  when  they  looked  upon  one,  whom  they  not  unnatu- 
rally considered  as  an  upstart,  trusted  and  esteemed  among  Mary*s  ad- 
herents. It  is  well  known  that  Darnley  had  sought  the  good  offices  of 
this  Italian  previous  to  his  obtaining  the  hand  of  Mary ;  now  he  che- 
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left  the  room,  we  are  told,  <<with  a  reasonable  merry  ^ 
and  as  he  did  80,  overheard  one  of  the  Queen's  Rofniab^^^        >^^ 
"  He  is  not  afraid  I"     "  Why  should  the  pleasing  facQ^^  ^       \^ 
vSLthj  me,"  he  replied ;  "  I  have  luiked  in  the  face  o^  %^%  'C 
and  yet  have  not  been  affrayed  above  measure."    ^  \%  C^^ 
casion,  the  Queen  burst  into  tears,  on  Knox  «'^%  ^    ^,  -s^  ^ 
manded  by  his  Master  to  speak  plainly  and  "  QtL%  ^w!^^  <  \  ^ 
of  the  earth."     Her  courtiers  strove  to  ^?P¥^\-^^   ^  \         -. 
silent,  with  unaltered  countenance,  though  hs|(  ^\  ^  v  ^    ^' 
by  the  passionate  exclamation,  '*!  cannot  |{.%\  v-  >    ^  \   ^ 
I  will  one  day  be  revenged."     Knox's  d^^  V\  i  \  \  *,^   .. 
at  the  call  of  doty,  was  ineffectual  to  ^     ^  ^   V  \  "^   ^    ^v  ^ 
womanly  pride  was  offended  on  findii  c      \i  ♦  '•.   \J^  \  \  V 
▼ain.     in  the  person  of  the  Reforoy  \\      >       \^   \\  \^ 
dreaded  more  than  she  trusted  ^nth\\\      \v>W-v* 
advocate  of  doctrines  she  hated — t'*  >-.i*       't^Xv^ 
she  was 


tower  < 
looking  t 

this  lifec   ^ . 

we  might  pass  to  beave^ f  \ 

knave,  Death,  that  will  \  ^-^ 

necessary  to  remark,  K\"  ^       ^  ^  HM  fivid 

peculiar  facilities  for'  (  ,  ^         *  .iding  the  reasoo 

tions  of  the  age  wejl        ^  nat  his  lite  was  to  be 

sanctuary  had,  frc/  *  ^  dress  impIore<l  her  pru- 

lie  information  eT^  *  '  .U  no  surprise  at  Damlej's 

secular  matters  (t I  .  >iu  with  a  kind  look.     Darvler 

expedient.        n  «s  advanced  in  pregnancy.     She  had 

For  therai^^^  en,  after  expressing  sympathy  for  faw 

ner  one  who/ j  came  in  this  guise  ?     He  flung  him«elf 

was  on  all  ]{f  I  i  have  been  ill,  but  I  find  myself  well  enough 

marriage  ,'^ "  o"®^-"    Observing  bis  look  and  manner,  •*  Whst 

life  when/*  f  fou  come  not  in  the  fashion  of  one  that  mean* 

the  snsc  i  e  is  no  barm  intended  to  your  Grace,"  said  Ruthveo; 

to  the  I  .ider  poltroon,  David."     "  What  hath  he  done?*  said 

foreigi'  .  the  King,  your  husband,  madam ;"  was  Ruthven^  icplj* 
pain  lilowed  by  Ruthven  making  a  thrust  at  Risiio*.  Tbsc 
her'  Qneen  intercepted,  attempring  to  shield  him  as  be  nHnifiiPd 
E»'  cess  of  the  window,  holding  in  his  hand  the  dinner  im  hsd 
cf  but  which  was  all  unavailing  against  the  mass  of  astsBifll  fn 
y  (lid  Mary  appeal  to  her  hnsband's  better  feelings — he  mn'll  the 
lis  of  those  who  would  not  suffer  him  to  draw  back.  Tbs  llA^*^  A 
infhn  I  a  Douglas  !"  new  echoed  thrcmgh  the  palace — MuiWllllfth 
itfeen  at  his  heeU,  was  pressing  forward  ;  and  the  QMMAirpW^ 
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>     •   Mean^vbile  the  table  was  violently  thrown 

perhmpct  ahe  had  been  trampled  under  foot 

^     ^  *^»  "^^^    for  Darnley's  interference  as  already 

^      ^  .  "**  ^'"^itors  and  villains,"  she   commanded 

'''rf<         *         y  y"    ^  ^^^  ^«^  *****  gallant,"  was  the  cry  of 


,%%      '" ^-                   •  ^^/'  exclaimed  Darnley.     "Save  my 

W'%                    At     ^-  *  dear  sake!"  shrieked  Rizzio  with 

"f*  *  v'''»'.  *«           /               '*!  ^ded  he,  when  the  Queen  said 

'^"^^  ^r*'^  ^ ' ^                ^'^       **  Id  be  investigated  indue  form. 

^.  V   *        ^                     \,  with  his  dagger  over  Mary's 

'^/^  y/''    *  i               J     \        V*  "  garments,  and  the  dagger 

V>    •^''^  ^*^X          4     V  ''®'^'  ^®''  ^^  F''»«<^«n«de 

V-^^t^^-V  C    V  V/  .     ^^  '  reatening  with  a  fierce 

>i^;Si^^^,^4^  •"  J>     ^  •                           '  "  if  you  respect  not 

.^  •^  >4l-  V^vT^  ^<jt  lb.     '  ^  ^                            n  was  turned  aside, 

%/>.^^r^S^X%  ^t  Ker  bad  ac 

^  ^*  «4]^^!^t]N  ^^  thrust,  which  her 

^'^^)fe^     *^^^^  striking    aside    the    ra- 

V       ^^V        ^^V  -'o  to  light  the  music  scene 

''^     •^^'  ^  others    had  that  evening   been 

^ .  ^^^^w,  «tt»  worn  out  and  faint,  "  Ah,  poor 

., .      ''*^       41     '  ..ervant !  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on 

"^  the  murdeied  man'tt  feet  together  with  the 

nad  proposed  to  hang  him,  and  dragged  the 
ow  staircase  to  the  king's  lobby,  where  the  corpse 
ibe  decorations  Rizzio  had  worn,  more  particularly 
^at-  value,  perhaps  the  diamond  sent  him  by  Moray  from 
,o  secure  his  interest  with  Mary  for  a  pardon.     Mary  wept 
^^^      Dsrnley  looked  at  her  with  no  enviable  feelings.     News 
broutfh*  that  Rizzio*6  last  breath  was  drawn.     Ruthven  and  his 
'     r»r8  re-O^*'''^** '"  *  tumultuous  manner;  the  latter,  i^aying  he  was 
kOlio      f  Yied  hy  ^'^  sickness,"  eagerly  drained  a  goblet  of  wine  for  which 
•*  ^^^^  ^^  frhich  was  handed  to  him  by  a  page.     No  wonder  she 

he  ca"^   •    rnlev  be»fore  she  fell  into  a  swoon,  from  which  she  had  just 
said  to  \J  y^^^Q  R  uthven's  second  entrance  along  with  the  others,  their 
rccoverert     »^^Yie»  blood  besmeared,  •*  Ah,  traitor,  and  son  of  a  traitor  I 
Viands  aw  r^comP**"^®  *^^"  givest  to  her  who  hath  covered  thee  with 
is  thi»  the  r^^-j,^^  thee  to  such  great  honour?  " 
benefits  »n         p^jling  incident  we  have  dwelt,  possibly,  at  too  great 
On   *"'*     '^     ^pace  now  warns  us  to  study  brevity.     'I'here  are  per- 
lengfthf  B^a     .   ^^  connected  with  the  subsequent  portion  of  the  history, 
tA«xing  qoe®  --.jte  consideration  of  the  best  chronicles  of  the  period — 
bot  ofter  a  i»        ^^  frbat  has  been  written  by  contemporary  annalists — 
Bft«T  ioqnifittg        jjjj^l  for  the  grave  suspicions  that  have  been  enter- 
ic can  8^^  ^^'   tr  M«**.^*  sanction  or  connivance  at  her  husband's  mur- 
lain«<l  rcep^^'    nleV  ^^  grievously  disappointed  her  fond  affection — 
Tbnt  I-'*   u\ect  o^  dislike  to  the  nobles — that  he  was  fickle,  weak, 
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rtshed  towards  him  violent  antipathy,  stimulated  by  the  fact  that 
Kizzio,  aware  of  Darnley*8  faults,  had  counselled  Mary  not  to  part  with 
too  much  of  her  authority  to  her  husbands 

.  His  removal  was  resolved  upon,  and  it  was  carried  into  effect  in  a 
savage  and  barbarous  manner.  The  apartments  occupied  by  Mary  at 
Holyrood  are  still  visited  by  crowds  of  sirang^ers,  and  the  narrow  stair- 
case is  shown  by  which  Morton,  Ruthven,  Darnley,  and  others  found 
their  way  to  the  Queen's  apartment.  Rizzio,  it  is  said,  had  been 
warned  of  coming  danger.  Darnley  had  been  heard  to  say  that  he 
should  like  to  stab  him  with  his  own  hand.  There  is  a  small  cabinet 
off  the  queen's  bed -chamber,  in  which  Mary,  her  natural  sister,  Rlzzio» 
and  three  others,  were  partaking  of  supper.  Perhaps  the  unhappy 
favourite  had  been  previously  charming  the  Queen  and  her  attendants 
with  song  and  Inte.  Mary's  brow  was  cleared  of  the  cares  of  sove- 
reignty ;  perhaps  she  talked  of  '•  La  belle  France,**  or  reverted  with  a 
sigh  to  childhood's  days.  It  was  but  seven  in  the  evening,  in  March. 
The  setting  sun,  therefore,  ca8t  its  beams  upon  the  portal  which  gave 
entrance  to  ancient  Holyrood  ;  they  might  linger  lovingly  on  the  gar- 
den alleys  where  Mary  had  so  often  enjoyed  the  sport  of  archery.  Bat 
with  the  cloud  of  night  came  the  deed  of  violence.  Morton  occupied 
with  a  guard  of  200  men  the  palace  gates,  while  the  murderers,  heade<l 
by  the  Queen^s  husband,  uplifted  the  arras  and  entered  the  apartment. 
Darnley  first  approached  the  cabinet,  and  stood  for  a  moment  in  silence 
watching  bis  victim,  followed  by  Ruthven,  clad  in  complete  armour, 
pale  and  ghastly  from  long  sickness,  brandishing  a  naked  rapier  in  his 
hand,  and  having  a  steel  cai^que  over  the  night-cap  in  which  his  livid 
head  was  muffled ;  others  followed,  and,  on  Mary  demanding  the  reason 
of  this  intrusion,  Rizzio,  instinctively  concluding  that  his  life  was  to  be 
the  sacrifice,  started  up  and  seizing  hold  of  her  dress  implored  her  pro- 
tection. It  was  in  vain.'  Mary  expressed  no  surprise  at  Darnley's 
presence,  on  the  contrary  she  u.vi  him  with  a  kind  look.  Darnley 
Feized  on  Mary,  then  seven  months  advanced  in  pregnancy.  She  bsd 
previously  enquired  of  Ruthven,  after  expressing  sympathy  for  bis 
illness,  on  what  account  he  came  in  this  g^ise?  He  flung  himself 
into  a  chair  and  said,  '*  J  have  been  ill,  bnt  I  find  myself  well  enough 
to  come  here  for  your  good."  Observing  bis  look  and  manner,  '•  V\  bat 
good  can  you  do  me  ?  fou  come  not  in  the  fashion  of  one  that  mean- 
eth  well."  **  There  is  no  barm  intended  to  yonr  Grace,**  said  Ruthven; 
"  but  only  to  yonder  poltroon,  David."  "  What  hath  he  done?"  said 
Mary.  '*  Ask  the  King,  your  husband,  madam ;"  was  Ruthven's  reply. 
This  was  followed  by  Ruthven  making  a  thrust  at  Rizzio.  That 
thrust  the  Queen  intercepted,  attempting  to  shield  him  as  he  remained 
in  the  recess  of  the  window,  holding  in  his  band  the  dagger  he  bad 
drawn,  hut  which  was  all  unavailing  against  the.  mass  of  assailants.  In 
vain  did  Mary  appeal  to  her  hnsband's  better  feeling;: — he  was  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  would  not  suffer  him  to  draw  back.  The  cry, "  A 
Donglas  !  a  Douglas  !"  now  echoed  through  the  palace — Morton,  with 
80  men  at  his  heelH,  was  pressing  forward  ;  and  the  Queen's  chamber 
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resembled  a  pandemonium.  Meanwhile  the  table  was  violently  thrown 
down,  and  Mary  injured — perhaps  she  had  been  trampled  under  foot 
by  the  assassins  in  their  fury,  but  for  Darnley*B  interference  as  already 
mentioned.  Calling  them  **  traitors  and  villains,'*  she  commanded 
tbem  to  begone.  "  We  will  have  out  that  gallant,"  was  the  cry  of 
Rotbven.  •♦  Let  him  go,  madam,"  exclaimed  Darnley.  '*  Save  my 
life,  madam,  save  my  life,  for  God's  dear  sake !''  shrieked  Rizzio  with 
blanched  lips.  *'Justitia,  justitia!"  added  he,  when  the  Queen  said 
tbat  if  any  had  matter  of  charge  it  should  be  investigated  in  due  form. 
In  vain.  George  Douglas  struck  Rizzio  with  his  dagger  over  Mary's 
shoulder,  the  blood  being  sprinkled  over  her  garments,  and  the  dagger 
left  sticking  in  his  side.  Other  strokes  followed,  Ker  of  Faudenside 
even  presenting  a  cocked  pistol  at  Mary,  and  threatening  with  a  fierce 
oath  to  shoot  her  if  she  resisted.  '*  Fire,"  said  she,  **  if  you  respect  not 
the  royal  infant  in  my  womb.*'  Luckily,  the  weapon  was  turned  aside, 
and  by  Darnley's  hand;  though  Mary  afterwards  declared  that  "  she 
felt  the  coldness  of  the  iron  through  her  dress,  and  that  Ker  had  ac- 
tually polled  the  trigger,  though  the  pistol  hung  fire.**  Another 
is  said  to  have  aimed  at  her  bosom  a  regicidal  thrust,  which  her 
English  page,  Anthony  Staden,  parried,  striking  aside  the  ra- 
pier with  the  torch  he  had  been  using  to  light  the  music  scene 
which  the  Queen  and  Rizzio  with  others  had  that  evening  been 
singing  in  parts.  At  last  she  said,  worn  out  and  faint,  **  Ah,  poor 
David,  my  good  and  faithful  servant !  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on 
your  soul  I"  Tliey  bound  the  murdeied  man*H  feet  together  with  the 
cord  wherewith  some  had  proposed  to  hang  him,  and  dragged  the 
body  down  the  narrow  staircase  to  the  king's  lobby,  where  the  corpse 
was  stripped  of  the  decorations  Rizzio  had  worn,  more  particularly 
a  jewel  of  great  value,  perhaps  the  diamond  sent  him  by  Moray  from 
England  to  secure  his  interest  with  Mary  for  a  pardon.  Mary  wept 
in  silence.  Darnley  looked  at  her  with  no  enviable  feelings.  News 
was  brought  that  Rizzio*s  last  breath  was  drawn.  Ruthven  and  his 
followers  re-entered  in  a  tumultuous  manner;  the  latter,  naying  he  was 
**  sore  felled  by  his  sickness,"  eagerly  drained  a  goblet  of  wine  for  which 
he  called,  and  which  was  handed  to  him  by  a  page.  No  wonder  she 
said  to  Darnley  before  she  fell  into  a  swoon,  from  which  she  had  just 
recovered  before  Ruihven's  second  entrance  along  with  the  others,  their 
hands  and  clothes  blood  besmeared,  '*  Ah,  traitor,  and  son  of  a  traitor  ! 
is  this  the  recompense  thou  givest  to  her  who  hath  covered  thee  with 
benefits  tind  raised  thee  to  such  great  honour?  " 

On  this  appalling  incident  we  have  dwelt,  possibly,  at  too  great 
length,  and  our  space  now  warns  us  to  study  brevity.  There  are  per- 
plexing questions  connected  with  the  subsequent  portion  of  the  history, 
but  after  a  minute  consideration  of  the  best  chronicles  of  the  period — 
after  inquiring  into  what  has  been  written  by  contemporary  annalists — 
we  can  see  no  ground  for  the  grave  suspicions  that  have  been  enter- 
tained respecting  Mary's  sanction  or  connivance  at  her  husband's  mur- 
der. That  Darnley  had  grievously  disappointed  her  fond  afifection — 
that  he  was  an  object  of  dislike  to  the  nobles — that  he  was  fickle,  weak, 
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and  a  tool  in  the  bands  of  designing  men,  is  placed  beyond  doabt.  It 
was  an  ill-starred  union.  Murray  and  Morton  had  believed  that  they 
would  secure  the  supreme  power  in  the  state,  while  Darnley  wielded 
the  nominal  supremacy.  But  Darnley  was  timorous  as  well  as  crael ; 
so  that  Mary,  who  had  been  kept  in  a  sute  of  strict  surreillancet  al- 
most approaching  to  confinement — and  for  whose  deprivation  from 
authority  plans  had  already  been  formed — succeeded  in  persuading 
Darnley  to  make  common  cause  with  her*  The  issue  was  that  they 
proceeded  together  in  haste  to  Dunbar,  whence  Mary  istaed  a  procla- 
mation calling  on  her  faithful  subjects  to  rally  round  her  banner. 

In  spite,  however,  of  apparent  reconciliation,  Mary  and  Darnley 
were  far  from  being  on  amicable  terms.  She  seems  to  have  been  a  per- 
son of  strong  mind,  yet  impetuous  feelings — her  bosom  warmly  suscep- 
tible, while  her  husband  had  absolutely  nothing  but  the  graces  of  his 
person  to  recommend  him.  Those  who  have  known  how  unworthily 
love  has  sometimes  been  repaid — who  have  felt  sickness  of  heart — 
have  borne  and  endured  much — can  enter  into  Mary*s  feelings*  On  the 
19th  of  June  1856,  she  was  delivered  of  a  son,  afterwards  James  VI. 
When  the  intelligence  reached  London,  Queen  Elizabeth  was  engaged 
with  her  court,  in  executing  a  stately  measure  ;  but  on  hearing  the  news 
she  desisted,  and  sat  down,  leaning  her  head  upon  her  hand,  and  saying, 
"  Hear  ye  not  how  the  Queen  of  Scots  is  the  mother  of  a  fair  son, 
while  I  am  but  a  barren  stock."  Next  morning  she  had  so  far  re- 
covered as  to  assume  the  appearance  of  civility,  receiving  the  Scottish 
ambassador  with  the  semblance  of  cordiality,  and  accepting  the  office 
of  godmother  to  the  young  prince ;  whose  birth  took  place,  not  at 
Holyrood,  but  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.  At  that  time  Mary*s 
heart  relented  towards  Darnley  ;  but  his  capricious  and  unworthy  con- 
duct soon  caused  that  feeling  again  to  cool.  Mary,  soon  after  her  re- 
covery, accompanied  by  the  Officers  of  State  and  the  Court,  left  Holy- 
rood  on  the  8th  of  October  for  Jedburgh,  the  same  day  on  which  the 
Earl  of  Bothwell  had  been  severely  wounded  in  the  hand  in  an  en- 
counter with  Eliot  of  Park,  a  Border  leader,  near  Bothwell's  own 
Castle  of  Hermitage.  Darnley  was  then  residing  at  Glasgow  with  his 
father,  the  Earl  of  Lennox.  Bothwell,  by  this  time,  though  a  man  of 
fierce  and  licentious  character,  had  been  rising  in  favour  with  the 
Queen.  His  boldness  stood  contrasted  with  Darnley's  weakness ;  and 
it  was  believed  that,  on  occasion  of  Rizzio's  murder,  he  had  exposed 
himself  to  personal  danger,  desirous  of  preventing  that  insult  to  her 
person  and  authority.  By  way  of  relief  to  these  prosaic,  and  we  fear 
dry  details,  we  may  here  quote  a  short  passage  from  a  recent  rhyth- 
mical production  by  our  townsman.  Professor  Aytoun,  who  has  given 
not  long  since  to  the  world  what  is  rather  a  pleading  than  a  poem,  and 
yet  has  managed  in  that  work  to  furnish  a  not  unfeasible  idea  of  some 
incidents  in  Mary*s  life.  Professor  Aytoun  has  well-nigh  deified  Claver- 
house, — and  in  his  love  for  taking  up  desperate  cases,  he  has  also  en- 
deavoured to  white- wash  Bothwell.  The  Border  Baron  soliloquises : — 
"  0  that  day  when  firat  I  rose 
A  cripple  from  ray  lair — 
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Threw  wide  the  casement,  breathed  my  fill 

Of  fresh  and  wholesome  air, — 
Drank  in  new  life,  and  felt  once  more 

The  pnlses^  stirring  play — 

0  madly  in  my  heart  is  writ 
The  record  of  that  day ! 

1  thought  to  hear  the  gorcock  crow 

Or  owzel  whistle  shrill, 
When  lo !  a  gallant  company 

Came  riding  up  the  hilL 
No  banner  was  displayed  on  high, 

No  sign  of  war  was  seen, 
No  armed  band,  with  spear  and  brand 

Encompa^Ecd  Scotland's  queen. 
She  came  on  gentle  errand  bound, 

The  bounteoos  and  the  free, — 
She  came  to  cheer  her  wounded  knight, — 

She  came  to  smile  on  me. 

"  I  never  thought  that  woman^s  voice 

Could  thrill  my  being  so, 
As  when  she  thanked  me  for  my  zeal, 

In  accents  soft  and  low. 
I  saw  the  tear  within  her  eye, 

When,  bending  down  to  me. 
She  placed  her  lily  hand  on  mine, 

And  bade  me  quit  the  knee." 

The  visit  to  Hermitage  stirred  the  feeling  of  ambition  and  passionate 
desire  io  Bothweirs  breast.  Murray  appears,  having  ridden  afterMary's 
8tee<i : — 

" he  paused,  and  looking  round 

Upon  the  royal  ti*ain, 

Began  to  falter  forth  excuse, 
Lfke  one  who  spoke  in  pain, 
Why  Damley  came  not  with  the  Queen, 

How  could  the  fool  be  there  ? 
Had  he  not  left  his  Sovereign's  Court, 

Despite  her  tears  and  prayer  ? — 
Left  her,  with  base  unmanly  threat, 

Alone  to  weep  and  pine. 

Bright  was  the  morn,  and  fresh  the  wind, 

And  clear  the  trumpet's  call, 
As,  strong  once  more  in  heart  and  limb, 

I  issued  from  my  hall. 
A  hundred  troopers  armed  in  mail 

Were  mounted  on  the  swai'd ; 
Men  who  would  ride  through  steel  and  flame 

At  signal  of  their  lord. 
The  knaves !  I  knew  they  loved  mo  well ; 

And  what  a  wild  acclaim 
Rang  through  the  valley,  up  the  glen 

To  greet  mo  as  I  came  ! 
Their  spears  were  raised,  and  swords  were  swung, 

And  banners  tossed  on  high — 
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The  blood  was  unrai  witbin  mc  then, 

And  proudly  did  it  bonud, 
As  clad  again  in  knightly  garb, 

I  wheeled  my  charger  round ; 
O'er  moss  and  moor,  o'er  hill  and  heath, 

Right  gallantly  we  sped, 
Until  we  ])ansed,  and  drew  the  rein 

Haiti  by  the  river's  head. 
Backwai'd  on  Castle  Hermitage 

One  longing  look  I  cast ; 
I  saw  it  in  its  strength  and  pride— 

That  look  it  was  the  last." 

We  must  now  go  forward  in  our  story  to  the  night  of  the  10th  of 
February  1567.  Both  well's  ambition  had  been  acted  upon.  His  rude, 
simple,  yet  ruthless  nature,  was  at  the  service  of  those  who  had  deter- 
mined on  the  removal  of  Darnley.  Taken  ill  of  small-pox  at  Glaf^gow, — 
thither  had  the  Queen  followed  her  husband  ;  at  Glasgow  Darnley  ex- 
pressed contrition  for  his  error.  They  left  for  Edinburgh  together,  mov- 
ing by  easy  ntages,  it  being  intended  that  Darnley,  now  convalescent, 
should,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  contagion  to  the  royal  child,  spend  some 
period  at  Craigmillar,  the  Queen's  apartments  there  being  fitted  op  for 
bis  reception — a  spot  sheltered  from  the  east- wind,  calm,  and  secluded,  yet 
near  the  capital — unlike  Holyrood,  lying  in  the  bosom  of  a  valley,  and 
where  the  bustle  unavoidably  attendant  on  a  court  was  likely  to  disturb 
the  invalid.  Instead  of  Craigmillar,  however,  to  which  as  a  place  of 
retreat  Darnley  was  averse,  and  Edinburgh  Castle  being  too  exposed  and 
cold, — the  Provost's  house,  near  St  Mary's  Kirk  of  Field — (it  now  ap- 
pears at  the  suggestion,  not  of  Mary,  but  of  those  inimical  to  Darnley) — 
in  the  southern  suburb  of  the  city,  was  recommended  as  a  suitable  place 
for  his  temporary  abode,  together  with  that  of  his  attendants,  until  lie 
should  have  undergone  the  course  of  purification  judged  to  be  necessary 
by  the  physicians  of  that  time  in  consequence  of  his  disorder.  There 
ample  provision  was  made  for  his  comfort.  Mary's  visits  were  fre- 
quent ;  arrangements,  indeed,  were  made  whereby  she  could  pass  the 
night  there  if  she  deemed  proper,  in  an  apartment  of  the  lower  storey  of 
the  edifice,  the  grounds  of  which  constitute  the  site  of  the  College  and 
its  vicinity.  There  were  then  few  houses  near  the  locality.  The  foun- 
dations of  the  edifice  were  undermined,  gunpowder  being  lodged  in 
large  quantities.  From  Bothwell's  apartments,  moreover,  at  Holy- 
rood,  having  previously  been  conveyed  from  his  castle  ai  Dunhar,  fresh 
powder  was  brought.  That  Bothwell  was  a  leading  agent  in  though 
not  an  origirml  contriver  of  the  deed,  there  is  no  doubt.  Morton  was 
originally  and  more  deeply  implicated,  and  Bothwell  was  a  secondary 
kind  of  tool.  Balfour  and  Douglas,  who  were  also  in  the  hands 
of  Lethington,  supplied  additional  means  of  explosion.  On  the 
fatal  night,  Mary's  stay  with  her  husband  was  protracted  till  near 
eleven  o'clock,  when  it  was  time  for  her  to  attend  a  masquerade  ballf 
which  was  to  be  given  at  the  palace,  on  occasion  of  the  wedding  of 
Sebastian  Paiges,  one  of  her  valued  uttendantK,  and  Margaret  Ctr- 
wuod.     Mary  had  previously  been  present  at  the  Medding  dinner,  and 
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had  promised,  according  to  the  ciiKtorn  of  the  period,  to  return  that  ahe 
might  ''pnt  the  bride  to  bed."  To  the  Kirk  of  Field  she  was  attended 
by  a  party  of  her  nobles,  hroaght  to  her  husband's  chamber  to  present 
their  congratulations  on  his  recovery.  Meanwhile,  Both  well  slipped 
away  unperceived,  and,  disguising  himself  by  putting  on  a  common 
dress,  slunk  down  to  the  neighbourhood  to  hold  counsel  with  the  ac- 
complices,— anxiously  watching  till  Mary  and  her  train  had  left.  It 
was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the  whole  city  was  shaken  by 
a  violent  explosion.  The  house  of  Kirk  of  Field  was  a  pile  of  ruins, 
literally  not  '*  one  stone  being  left  on  another," — the  body  of  Darnley, 
who  was  attired  simply  in  his  night-dress,  being  found  in  the  orchard 
at  a  considerable  distance,  unscathed  by  fire,  beside  him  that  of  a  faith- 
ful attendant — those  of  others  being  found  scorched,  mutilated,  or 
buried  beneath  the  ruins — leading  to  the  supposition  that  the  ill-fated 
consort  of  Mary  had  fled  from  the  house  on  a  sudden  intimation  of 
alarm,  and  had  been  strangled  by  some  of  the  conspirators'  agents, — an 
allegation  distinctly  made  in  a  letter  from  the  Pope's  Nuncio  at  Paris 
to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  detailing  information  which  he  had 
got  from  Moretta,  the  Savoyard  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Mary, 
who  was  then  at  Edinburgh,  and  whose  assertion  seems  by  no  means 
unlikely  to  be  correct. 

We  cannot  now  pursue  further  the  history  of  Mary — Scotland's 
beauteous  but  unhappy  i]ueen  The  subject  is  by  no  means  free  from 
difficulty.  A  cloud  of  obscurity  rests  on  various  particulars.  But 
equally  confident  are  we  that  Mary  was  no  consenting  party  to  Darn- 
ley's  murder, — that  her  grief  was  genuine — that  she  remembered  with 
regret  the  husband  of  her  youth — faulty  as  he  was — hurried  away  by  an 
end  so  dismal.  The  breath  of  scandal  has,  without  reason,  dimmed  the 
memory  as  it  has  embittered  thel  ive?,  of  those  who  have  filled  a  far  less 
conspicuous  position.  That  Mury'^  fondness  for  Bofhwell  led  her  into 
irretrievable  error,  is  not  less  plain, — lending  countenance  as  it  did  to 
the  many  injurious  and  odious  surmises  raided  against  her.  We  look 
upon  her,  however,  as  a  captive, — as  ensnared,  misused. — conducted  to 
ruin  by  the  rough  ambitious  chieftian  to  whom  she  had  become  attached. 
We  see  Bothwell  leading  her  away  from  the  path  of  interest  and  duty — 
prevailing  on  her  by  alternate  threats  and  cajolery — by  the  document, 
the  authenticity  of  which  is  not  questioned,  stating  the  conviction  of 
its  subscribers  that  he  had  no  share  in  Darnley 's  murder,  and  that  Mary 
should — asa  frail  female  needingprotection — again  enter  on  the  married 
state.  After  a  period  of  inward  struggle — no  true-hearted  counsellor 
near— driven  almost  lo  distraction — she  was  prevailed  upon  to  take  his 
blood-stained  hand.  We  dwell  not  on  what  afterwards  occurred,  nor 
allude  to  Fotheringay,  where  at  last  the  discrowned  head  rolled  upon 
the  scaffold.  But  let  the  most  charitable  view  be  taken  which  circum- 
stances admit  of.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  we  live  in  calmer  times — 
when  the  rights  and  duties  of  subjects  and  sovereigns  are  so  much 
better  understood.  Better  oar  sober  state,  than  the  bustle  and  glare 
of  Chivalry.  Happier  often  have  been  the  huts  and  dwellings  where 
"  poor  men  lie,'' — than  those  more  elevated  stations  which,  like  the 
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towering  pinnacles,  are  likeliest  to  draw  down  the  levin-bolt.  Better, 
as8ttredly»  that  our  lot  is  cast  not  in  the  days  of  Qneen  Mary,  with 
rude  barons,  jostling  schemers,  and  a  down-trodden  people — Scotland 
comparatively  a  wilderness, — ^but  in  the  days  of  Queen  Victoria,  the 
royal  matron,  against  whose  character  scandal  itself  has  never  Tentured 
to  whisper  censure. 


'^CITY  POEMS,"  BY  Alexander  Smith. 

A  master  thinker  has  said,  that  when  the  poet  of  the  age  arises,  Labonr 
will  be  its  epic ;  and  perhaps  the  signs  of  the  times  did  not  deceive 
him  when  he  gave  utterance  to  this  prophecy.  But  if  his  idea  be  ever 
destined  to  be  more  than  a  most  pregnant  symbol,  it  must  he  grasped 
by  a  mind  equally  subtle  and  gigantic,  and  worked  out  with  a  refine- 
ment of  strength  which  will  have  to  be  realized  before  it  can  be  defined. 
Its  capacities  indeed  are  infinite;  but  their  evolution  was  unattempled 
even  by  the  inspired  sage,  who,  casting  his  eye  over  the  mighty  sub* 
ject,  showed  his  perception  of  its  immensity  by  condensing  it  in  his 
sententious  way, — '*  All  things  are  full  of  labour."  It  is  truly  earth's 
wonderful  birthright  and  inalienable  inheritance,  enfolding  everything 
in  its  substance,  covering  all  things  with  its  shadow.  Labour  is  but 
the  generic  term  for  all  that  indicates  progression,  gathering  into  its 
own  fulness  the  duties  and  dignities  of  humanity.  It  is  the  essence  of 
worship  and  poetry;  both  life  and  love  send  up  their  voices  in  its 
strong  and  patient  cry ;  death  and  eternity  alone  can  give  it  rest.  Its 
problem  is  old  and  inscrutable  as  that  of  Time  itself;  they  are  twin 
mysteries,  ordained  to  run  out  their  miraculous  course  together,  and 
to  solve  themselves  as  they  simultaneously  expire. 

But  in  the  almost  daring  effort  to  reduce  this  living  poem  into  lan- 
guage, anything  short  of  absolute  success  must  be  total  failure.  The 
poetry  which  shrouds  it  is  not  the  poetry  of  speech ;  still,  as  of  old« 
'*  man  cannot  utter  it;"  the  midnight  silences  may  whisper  it, — the 
morning  stars  cbaunt  it  in  the  clear  hush  of  dawn, — but  the  lips  of  the 
children  of  men  must  be  contented  to  touch  the  border  of  its  solemn 
vesture,  till  that  day  when,  in  the  smile  of  the  eternal  Sabbath,  **  the 
tongue  of  the  dumb  shall  sing/* 

It  is  labour  spiritualized  that  is  so  beautiful ;  and  spiritnalization  is 
the  special  prerogative  of  poetry.  Life  must,  indeed,  be  a  hard  and 
sorrowful  thing  to  those  who  have  no  consciousness  of  that  deeper  ex- 
intence, — no  cravings  after  that  **  higher  knowledge"  which  dignifies 
its  rugged  simplicity,  and  lends  a  beauty  to  its  common  ways.  Bat 
there  are  things  which  cannot  be  sublimed ;  and  the  mistake  consists 
in  creating  the  paradox  of  a  utilitarian  poetry,— casting  a  vapoar  of 
mistaken  sentiment  over  what  is  inevitably  and  emphatically  the  prase 
of  life, — and  mingling  in  perverse  incognruity  the  essentially  heavenly 
and  the  essentially  earthly,  without  a  perception  that  the  glory  of  the 
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celestial  is  one,  and  the  glory  of  the  terrestrial  another.  The  ^ery 
essence  of  poetry  is  its  supernal  attraction ;  and  a  imsgaided  attempt  to 
draw  it  downwards  not  only  offends  its  serene  purity,  but  places  prac- 
tical life  and  practical  duty,  with  all  their  excellent  and  expedient  asso* 
ciations,  in  a  position  as  false  as  it  is  unmeaning.  Commonplace 
should  never  invade  the  sacred  precincts ;  it  can  have  no  common  ground 
with  poetry ;  such  a  vain  ambition  will  have  no  result  but  to  impair 
its  proper  usefulness,  cramp  its  real  energies,  and  insult  its  actual  effi- 
ciency by  weakening  its  moral  power.  The  error  of  endeavouring  to 
sign  such  an  impossible  compromise,  will  be  readily  exemplified  by  a 
reference  to  the  recent  volume  of  *'  City  Poems,"  throughout  which 
there  drifts  a  certain  tendency  to  effect  the  fusion  of  these  antagonistic 
principles. 

No  candid  reader  will  deny  to  these  poems  the  possession  of  excel- 
lencies which  entitle  them  to  a  fair  and  patient  consideration  ;  but  it  is 
only  the  most  determined  champion  of  the  '*  spasmodic  school,"  who 
will  ask  for  indiscriminating  eulogy,  or  contend  for  unqualified  ap- 
proval.    The  application  of  the  epithet  "  spasmodic,"  in  the  present 
instance,  arises  from  the  peculiar  difficulty  of  classifying  puems  which 
are  neither  purely  dramatic,  narrative,  or  descriptive.     No  other  term 
so  graphically  illustrates  the  discursive,  unmethodical  style,  and  the 
sometimes  whimsical  abruptness  of  the  diction.     They  possess  suffi- 
cient originality  to  make  it  a  matter  of  regret  that  they  have  not  more; 
and  so  much  possible  power  as  to  awaken  disappointment  by  their  ac- 
tual weakness.     They  abound  in  indications  of  brilliant  fancy,  glow- 
ing imagery,  fervid  and  pathetic  thought ; — the  studies  from  nature 
are  almost  photographs,  and  the  mental  speculations  ingenious  and  pe- 
netrating, as  far  as  they  go.     But  these  features  do  not  constitute  the 
only  requireroentR,  or  even  the  essentials,  of  poetry  which  aspires  to 
the  first  rank.     Depth  of  purpose  and  consistency  of  design  are  even 
more  indispensable  than  mastery  of  language  and  versatile  taste ;  the 
most  sparkling  imagination  will  not  atone  for  internal  debility  or  de- 
fective moral  structure.     The  slightness  observable  here,  is  rendered 
yet  more  prominent  by  the  loose  and  broken  character  of  the  work  in 
detail ;  nor  can  the  beauties  scattered  through  the  larger  and  more  sus- 
tained poems  redeem  them  in  the  aggregate  from  this  radical  error. 
Where  there  is  no  obscurity  there  is  a  want  of  substance, — the  circum- 
btances  are  constrained,  and  the  deductions  unsatisfactory.     There  is  a 
massive  incompetence  in  the  plan,  a  brilliant  uncertainty  in  the  execu- 
tion, which  excites  the  faculties  to  a  fruitless  expectation,  and  while 
holding  them  in  a  weary  and  continuous  suspense,  relaxes  instead  of 
bracing  the  intellectual  system.     Much  rich  though  careless  tracery 
has  been  lavished  on  the  exterior,  but  the  workmanship  is  uncertain, 
andthe  foundation  insecure.     The  redundancy  of  ornament  covers  no 
intrinsic  solidity  that  can  repay  a  closer  investigation.     Yet  this  is 
evidently  rather  a  waste  of  power  than  the  want  of  it, — a  neglect  of 
capabilities  which  only  require  direction,  government,  and  concentra- 
tion to  attest  their  own  reality.     The  taste  is  more  unruly  than  the 
intellect  is  defective, — ^the  passions  are  stronger  than  the  judgment  or 
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the  mil.  The  talent  for  mental  analy-^i^  is  evidently  inrl:g4*noas,  but 
for  urant  of  training  and  culture  it  ran^  alintHt  wild.  Acute  moral 
perception  is  a  dan;^erouj  endonrment,  unless  guarded  by  spiritaal  dis 
cernment  and  chastened  fiympathies,  and  armed  with  coarage  ready  to 
face  evil,  fortitude  patient  to  endure  it,  and  determination  resolute  to 
overcome  it.  In  the  melancholy  anatomy  of  these  pages,  there  ia  no 
healthy  action  disclosed,  no  result  achieved  which  is  either  beneficial  or 
conclusive.  A  helpless  and  mystical  misery  struggles  reluctantly  into 
being,  without  the  power  either  to  avert  or  to  conquer  its  doom.  A 
proud  and  bitter  sorrow,  unconscious  of  the  element  of  submission, 
passes  from  a  forced  and  sullen  acquiescence  to  the  fatal  refuge  of  do* 
spair.  Such  gloomy  phases  of  the  human  mind,  however  true  to  nature, 
afford  no  salutary  instruction,  unless  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  higher 
morality.  They  distress  without  healing, — they  Madden  the  heart,  but 
do  not  make  it  better.  The  consideration  of  a  being  of  parts  and 
genius,  so  fatally  mistaking  the  true  end  of  affliction,  as  to  plunge 
recklessly  and  irretrievably  into  sensuous  indulgence  to  deaden  the  an- 
guish of  sufferiniTi  and  dying  at  last  with  no  music  in  his  earti  but  tbe 
echo  of  his  own  **  wild  jest,"  is  far  too  saddening  to  elicit  any  feeling 
but  the  deepest  disappointment,  the  most  intense  and  mournful  pity. 
Such  a  life  exhibits  neither  dignity  nor  heroii^m ;  it  merely  evades  the 
problem  of  existence,  quenches  the  lamp  of  the  present  with  tbe  tears 
of  the  past,  and  eludes,  in  the  blindness  of  an  impatient  frenzy,  the 
incalculable  possibilities  of  the  unknown  future.  To  make  either  tbe 
goodness  or  the  happiness  of  man  binge  npon  the  working  of  his  moral 
and  intellectual  system,  is  to  misunderstand  his  deepest  interests,  and 
to  misinterpret  the  economy  under  which  he  lives.  The  theory  that 
the  immediate  presence  of  great  suffering  neutralizes,  or  even  suspends 
his  eternal  responsibilities,  is  both  fallacious  and  unwarrantable.  It  is 
only  a  disguised  selfishness  that  succumbs  hopelessly  under  the  pres* 
sure  of  personal  trial.  Sorrow  has  no  dispensing  power, — she  relaxes 
no  previous  obligation ;  yet  if  she  darkens  the  path  of  duty  at  first, 
she  fills  it  afterwards  with  a  strange,  solemn  light  of  her  own ;  clears 
sighted  charity  would  scarcely  number  her  recreant  children  in  tbe 
"  noble  army  of  martyrs." 

The  8tudie<l  obscurity  which  is  such  a  favourite  attribute  of  the 
school  to  which  these  poems  belong,  often  tenders  it  difficult  to  dis- 
cover their  real  scope,  and  even  precludes  at  times  a  distinct  apprehen- 
sion of  their  literal  meaning.  Such  ambiguity  cannot  fail  to  be  disad- 
vantageous when  attaching  itself  to  questions  of  primary  importance. — 
questions  which  should  be  treiited  with  clearness,  precision,  and  sin- 
cerity, or  not  at  all.  And  to  minds  of  an  impulsive  and  imagniative 
cast,  more  ready  to  acquiesce  than  to  reason,  the  creations  and  deduc- 
tions of  a  favourite  author  present  themselves  with  an  attraction  which 
is  seldom  questioned,  but  which  exercises  a  grave,  though  scarcely  con- 
scious influence  over  their  character,  giving  a  bias  to  the  indolent  judg- 
ment, and  moulding  the  inert  and  plastic  will.  Nothing,  for  instance, 
can  be  more  injurious  than  a  false  standard  of  heroism,  the  misplaced 
sentiment  which  substitutes  sympathy  for  pity,  the  morbid  feeling 
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which  obliterates  the  distinction  betnreen  the  sinner  and  the  sin.  The 
argument  nrhich  wonld  shelter  error  hehind  the  inherent  brilliancy  of 
great  natural  gifts,  inverts  the  ratio  of  scriptural  compensation ;  its 
palliative  philosophy,  however  welcome  to  human  nature  in  the  weak- 
ness of  its  pride,  runs  directly  counter  to  the  sterner  teaching  of  a 
lowiy  and  more  reverent  wisdom.  Such  studies  can  never  be  intrinsi- 
cally edifying;  but  they  have  a  worse  tendency  than  negative  good,  if 
they  create  a  void  which  they  are  unable  to  fill,  leave  hehind  them  only 
an  emotion  of  sadness  and  dissatisfaction,  and  confirm  the  intuitive 
perception  that  the  physician  has  neither  touched  the  root  of  the  dis- 
ease nor  applied  the  remedy.  <*  Purifying  sorrow"  consoles  even  while 
it  saddens ;  but  if  it  be  regarded  as  a  curse,  and  accepted  only  because 
It  cannot  be  refused,  life  will  be  indeed  a  forlorn  hope ;  and  alas  for  the 
sufferer  when  his  pale  dream  is  broken  by  the  thunder  of  that  war  from 
which  there  is  no  discharge ! 

It  18  worth  while  to  inquire  seriously  whether  poetry,  which  evokes 
so  incessantly  and  perseveringly  a  gloomy  and  spectral  grief,  really 
fnifils  its  mission, — if  it  be  not  a  misdirection  of  powers  intended  to 
strengthen  the  tone  of  the  mind,  to  silence  the  clamour  of  the  passions, 
to  sanctify  the  affections,  to  hush  the  deep  sighing  of  the  soul,  and  with 
a  kind  of  sacramental  music  to  whisper  to  the  weary  and  heavy-laden 
the  secrets  of  eternal  repose.  To  analyze  the  ills  of  life  may  be  its 
earthly  duty,  bat  it  is  not  its  heavenly  gift.  It  is  a  dangerous  and 
fatal  refinement  of  sorrow  that  dwells  only  upon  its  sad  and  jangled 
strings,  and  clings  so  passionately  to  those  wild  and  broken  chords, 
that  it  leaves  no  entrance  for  the  soft  wind  of  heaven,  which  would 
sweep  all  its  trouble  into  harmony.  There  is  a  deeper  life  than  self- 
conscions  happiness, — faith  is  a  more  abiding  strength  than  joy.  The 
light  of  immortality  cannot  be  quenched  even  by  sorrow's  stormy  tears ; 
and  to  teach  men  how  they  may  walk  in  peace  amid  the  discipline  of 
the  sternest  suffering,  and  the  weariness  of  desperate  contradiction, 
boilding  up  within  themselves  an  ever-growing  patience  of  trial,  is  a 
higher  achievement  than  the  fostering  of  a  useless  self-indulgence, 
which  sheds  for  ever  bitter,  hopeless  tears,  and  exhausts  its  plaintive 
energies  in  the  miserable  luxury  of  remorse. 

The  same  partial  and  defective  morality  is  reproduced,  more  or  less, 
in  all  the  principal  poems,  where  the  old  theme  of  disappointed  affec- 
tion or  frustrated  hope  is  pursued  into  new  variations  of  despondency, 
leaving  npon  the  mind  a  vague  sense  of  weariness  and  depression.  Nor 
are  they  entirely  free  from  minor  blemishes,  which  detract  from  their . 
general  symmetry,  and  weaken  the  effect  of  their  several  beauties. 
Want  of  finish  is  observable  both  in  structure  and  detail.  The  absence 
of  sequence  and  transparency  is  sometimes  almost  irritating,  and  the 
choice  of  language  is  occasionally  infelicitous,  not  to  say  reckless.  The 
bold  and  instantaneous  touches  are  often  very  graphic  and  original,  but 
such  strokes  should  not  be  thrown  out  at  random.  The  confusion  of 
things  better  kept  apart  has  already  been  alluded  to ;  if  cotton-spinning 
have  an  antipodes,  it  must  surely  be  blank  verse  ;  and  though  its  young 
votaries  might  be  forgiven  for  expressing  themselves  theatrically,  and 
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even  for  talking  heroicBj  dinner  had  better  not  be  announced  io  that 
awful  rhythm,  unless  the  farcical  element  be  the  real  one,  and  the  latent 
tragedy  the  humour  of  the  piece. 

First  in  the  order  of  merit,  undoubtedly,  ranka  the  little  ode  which 
would  appear  to  have  prompted  the  title  of  the  book ;  for  '*  Glasgow  ** 
is  the  only  genuine  *<  City  Poem"  which  it  contains.  It  is,  however, 
quite  worthy  to  take  such  precedence  of  ita  companions,  and  shows 
what  the  author  can  effect  when  he  places  a  proper  reliance  on  his  own 
powers,  and  can  persuade  himself  to  be  original.  It  has  a  clear  ri^g  of 
its  own,  distinct  from  the  echo  of  Tennyson,  and  is  more  worthy 'to 
take  its  place  among  the  gems  of  the  laureate,  than  any  of  those  pro- 
ductions which  betray  an  emulous  pursuit  that  can  only  be  satisfied 
with  imitation.  Welling  up  fresh  from,  the  heart,  it  sheds  dewy  tears 
on  a  most  hard  and  barren  soil,  and  wins  new  laurels  for  poetry.  The 
poet  is  too  much  in  earnest  to  be  mystical ;  all  peculiarities  of  style  are 
merged  in  a  quaint,  sweet  melancholy,  which  never  degenerates  into 
mannerism.  The  language  is  choice,  the  diction  pure,  the  measure 
dreamy  and  musical.  The  idea  is  both  striking  and  suggestive,  the 
treatment  apt  and  felicitous.  Nothing  could  more  happily  illustrate 
the  fallacy  of  attempting  to  subvert  the  true  order  of  things,  by  deny- 
ing to  poetry  her  lawful  aristocracy.  Allowed  to  lead,  instead  of  being 
tortured  and  trampled  into  servitude,  she  unhesitatingly  assumes  her 
proper  place,  and  asserts  her  royalty  with  a  tender  dignity  that  com- 
mands both  admiration  and  obedience.  The  little  poem  is  so  beautiful 
that  we  would  gladly  particularize ;  but  detoched  stanzas  would  convey 
no  adequate  notion  of  its  effect  as  a  whole,  and  would  ruin  the  **  linked 
sweetness"  which  is  its  peculiar  fascination.  It  has  the  distinguished 
honour  of  shadowing  one  of  the  most  bardfeatured  and  worldly  of  cities 
with  a  dream  of  beauty,  that  hangs  over  it  like  a  distant  sunset  clondt 
tinging  its  sullen  walls  with  soft,  reflected  glory,  and  bringing  its  toil- 
ing sons  into  a  sacred  brotherhood  with  those  whose  lines  are  cast  io 
more  pleasant  places,  and  who,  perhaps,  forget  in  the  half-unconscious 
enjoyment  of  their  lovelier  lot,  the  harder  fate  of  those  who  see  through 
a  glass  so  darkly  the  watch-lights  of  the  City  of  God. 

Although  we  had  rather  not  bestow  such  unqualified  praise  on  tlie 
remaining  contents  of  this  volume,  we  are  by  no  means  blind  to  their 
merits ;  but  it  were  vain  to  deny  that  these  merits  are  obscured  by 
much  that  is  unpleasing.  The  consciousness  of  innate  power  is  doubt- 
less a  strong  temptation  to  make  an  unlimited  use  of  it,  apd  abuse,  is 
generally  the  result.  The  tendency  to  mysticism,  (a  dangerous  weapon 
even  in  careful  hands,)  is  not  less  natural  than  the  love  of  power,  from 
which  perhaps  it  springs.  But  a  writer  who  allows  himself  to  he  sys- 
tematically conquered  by  its  fascination  will  degenerate  instead  of  im- 
prove,  and  will  assuredly  mislead  others  if  he  does  not  mislead  himself- 
tn  conveying  impressions  from  one  mind  to  anoither,  the  danger  of  en- 
tangling the  connecting  ideas  should  be  avoided  with  particular  precau- 
tion. Intentional  mysticism  is  essentially  liable  to  this  danger,  and 
may  be  traced  either  to  intellectual  indolence,  the  possible  foible  of  a 
great  mind, — silly  self  consequence,  the  inevitable  token  of  a  little  onsp 
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—•or  wilful  insincerity,  the  refage  of  the  weak  and  the  wicked.  The 
mind  of  a  candid  author  shoald  be  reflected  in  his  writings,  and  if  he 
occasionally  yields  to  the  positive  pleasure  of  concealment,  the  key  to 
his  ideal  treasary  should  never  be  thrown  away.  If  he  has  jewels  to 
hide,  the  seekers  wilt  not  be  wanting,  and  perhaps  they  will  thank  him 
for  the  quest.  But  if  he  deludes  himself  and  them  into  a  hopeless 
maze  of  error,  he  is  guilty  of  a  double  falsehood ;  he  degrades  the 
worthiness  of  his  own  office,  and  tempts  the  wayfarers  from  the  great 
highway ;  and  the  echoes  of  their  wandering  voices  will  people  that 
deep  silence  at  the  last,  when  he  ought  to  be  coming  to  the  eternal  joy. 
Od  the  whole,  this  later  production  of  an  unequal  though  undeniable 
genius  cannot  be  said  to  satisfy  the  universal  expectation  ;  but  it  con- 
tains sufficient  promise  to  be  regarded  as  the  pledge  of  greater  things, 
if  the  fancy  be  chastened,  the  morality  extended,  and  the  wild  outpour- 
ings of  fitful  passion  soothed  by  a  gentler  philosophy,  and  hallowed  by 
a  clearer  faith  and  love.  The  author,  after  a  few  pensive,  retrospective 
stanzas*  written  more  for  himself  than  for  others,  closes  his  meditations 
with  the  following  lines : — 

"  Imprisoned  in  this  wintry  clime, 
Fve  found  enough,  O  Lord  of  breath, 
Enough  to  plume  the  feet  of  time, 
Enough  to  hide  the  eyes  of  death.** 

If  we  may  trust  these  touching  words,  a  different  vision  has  at  last 
opened  to  him, — a  perception  of  the  eternal  compensation  whose  ear- 
nest is  given  to  us  even  now,  and  which,  to  the  eyes  that  watch  for  its 
indications,  presents  an  assurance  of  Divine  Fatherhood  in  which  they 
are  contented  to  put  their  trust, — leaving  the  unfolding  of  life's  deep 
things,  and  the  interpretation  of  its  "  dark  sajrings,"  to  the  hand  that 
makes  all  things  work  for  good,  and  the  lips  that  have  blessed  the  sor- 
rowful and  the  patient- hearted.  The  thick  cloud  will  never  be  wearied 
by  repining  tears,  yet  its  darkness  may  glitter  under  the  rainbow  of 
faith  ;  and  if  the  vexed  and  turbid  stream  be  turned  into  a  deeper  and 
purer  channel,  its  clear  and  quiet  song  may  flow  with  a  serener  murmur 
on  towards  the  great,  calm  sea,  where  the  *' many  voices "  of  time's 
weeping  rivers  are  fading  in  music  for  ever. 


PROFESSOR  WILSON  AND  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES.* 

There  are  few  men  in  any  age  or  country  who  have  so  impressed 
the  world  by  their  greatness,  either  in  thought  or  action,  as  to  have 
left  behind  diem  imperishable  names.  The  great  lawgivers  in  science 
are  so  few  and  far  hetween,  and  are  sprung  from  so  many  diverse 
lands  and  people,  that  they  strikingly  resemhle  the  oases  of  the  de- 
sert with  relation  to  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  they  are,  generally  speaking, 
not  only  far  removed  from  each  other  in  point  of  time,  but  they  are 
equally  so  in  point  of  place.     The  same  thing  obtains  with  relation 

*  BecreatioDs  of  Chriatopber  North,  vol.  i.     Wm.  Blackwood  and  Sons, 
Edin.  and  London.    1857. 
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to  men  of  action ;  but  the  reason  and  causes  of  their  appearance  are  dif- 
ferent. Men  of  thought  operate  directly  upon  the  universe  and  nature, 
independently  of  all  casual  or  passing  events;  but  men  of  action  are  bo 
far  the  children  of  circumstances  that  the  events  must  occur,  or  be 
in  progress,  before  they  can  unfold  their  power  or  genius.  When 
the  world  is  all  at  peace,  and  nothing  exciting  or  fraught  with  great 
interest  to  mankind  is  taking  place,  the  man  of  action  cannot  mani- 
fest himself;  he  is  yet  a  pearl  within  its  shell,  and  cannot  yet  shine 
and  sparkle  in  the  light  of  day.  But  for  the  persecuting  spirit  of 
Charles  the  First,  and  the  fanatical,  and  fiery  character  of  the  English 
Roundheads,  Cromwell  could  never  have  been  known  beyond  his 
native  village  ;  and  but  for  the  French  Revolution  and  its  frightful 
atrocities.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  could  never  have  emerged  from  his 
pristine  obscurity  into  Imperial  greatness.  In  a  large  sense  certainly 
it  is  true,  as  Byron  somewhat  paradoxically  remarks,  that  ^  men 
are  the  sport  of  circumstances,  and  then,  circumstances  are  the  sport 
of  men."  But,  at  all  events,  both  the  proper  man  and  the  proper  cir- 
cumstances must  coexist  in  time  and  place,  otherwise  history  neither 
becomes  pregnant  with  great  men  nor  great  events.  It  is  quite 
otherwise,  however,  in  the  Empire  of  Thought.  When  Galileo,  La 
Place,  and  Newton  appeared,  all  mankind  were  ennabled  to  contem- 
plate new  phases  of  the  universe,  through  their  far  extended  range 
of  vision.  So  it  is  in  a  somewhat  differeitt  sense  with  the  true  poet 
Though  not,  strictly  speaking,  scientific,  the  poet  is  both  the  har- 
binger and  popular  expounder  of  science  ;  his  knowledge  of  nature, 
both  in  her  concrete  and  generalised  aspects,  is  so  large  and  compre- 
hensive that  his  representations  necessarily  render  him  the  pioneer  in 
science,  for  his  far-reaching  thoughts  even  make  his  works  suggestive 
to  the  pure  scientific  investigator;  and  when  the  empirical  facts  as- 
sume the  scientific  form,  they  give  birth  to  the  symbols  and  imagery 
of  the  poet,  and  hence  he  himself  becomes  the  interpreter  of  science 
to  the  unlettered  masses.  Thus  the  poetical  mind,  though  not  of  itself 
scientific,  embraces  the  most  comprehensive  views  of  all  science; 
so  much  so,  that  its  most  vital  facts  are  as  mere  play  things  to  tlie 
poet,  and  anon  assist  him  in  garnishing  the  mere  tropes  and  figures 
of  his  language.  But  the  true  greatness  of  the  poet  consists  in  his 
having  a  profbund  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and 
with  probably  no  other  materials  than  his  own  spiritual  framework, 
and  those  of  a  few  of  his  compeers,  he  is  of  necessity  a  profound 
practical  philosopher.  Of  this  order  of  minds  are  Homer,  Shake- 
speare, Dante,  Milton,  and  a  few  others — their  thoughts  live  in  the 
hearts  and  understandings  of  all  the  civilized  races  of  man,  and  thej 
will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  civilization  subsists.  In  the  sense 
we  have  described  them,  both  lawgivers  in  science  and  true  poets 
are  inspired  thinkers,  and  nature  herself  is  sparing  in  the  distribuUon 
of  them  upon  the  earth ;  she  seems  to  say  that  the  lessons  which  they 
teach  require  to  be  but  once  inculcated,  and  if  future  generatioas 
disobey  or  neglect  them,  they  must  be  lefl  to  sufiTer  the  penalty  of 
their  disobedience.   But  every  hew  lawgiver  and  poet  differs  as  mach 
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from  his  predecessor  as  he  does  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  law- 
giver has  impressed  upon  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  spirit  the  precise 
and  definite  mission  that  he  is  destined  to  fulfil  in  science;  and  the 
poet,  though  not  so  circumscribed  in  his  mental  endowments,  possesses 
chiefly  the  highest,  most  salient,  and  striking  spiritual  features  of  the 
race  to  which  he  belongs.  The  poet,  indeed,  is  only  a  being  of  larger 
and  more  gigantic  proportions  of  soul  than  his  fellows,  to  fit  him  for  his 
arduous  and  lofty  vocation.  What  is  Shakespeare  but  an  incarnation 
of  the  ideal  of  the  Norman  Saxon  race,  blended  with  the  living  spirit 
of  Christianity.  At  first  glance  he  would  appear  to  belong  to  no 
particular  people,  but  on  closer  examination  we  descry  the  large 
broad  lineaments  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  mind,  shining  through  the 
noblest  spiritual  Titan  that  ever  appeared  among  the  children  of  men. 
Although  his  works  belong  to  no  age  or  country,  yet  the  framework 
of  his  soul  is  especially  Anglo  Saxon.  In  ideal  grandeur  and  compre- 
hensiveness of  thought  he  represents  the  highest  order  of  genius  of 
his  race,  as  well  as  the  greatest  practical  skill  and  ability  of  the 
English  mind.  The  same  holds  true  of  Horace,  Virgil,  and  Juvenal ; 
they  are  the  ideal  representatives  of  the  Roman  type  of  soul,  and  to 
us  of  the  nineteenth  century,  they  form  curious  and  interesting  his- 
torical studies.  Our  own  Bums  plumed  himself  upon  being  an  ideal 
peasant,  but  who  does  not  descry  in  him  infinitely  more  than  this, 
namely,  the  ideal  type  of  the  Scottish  mind,  the  largest  and 
truest  soul  that  has  sprung  up  in  Scotland  since  the  days  of  Wallace. 
Such  are  the  men  who  are  not  only  the  pioneers,  but  the  directors 
and  controllers  of  human  thought  and  opinion,  and  their  ideas  and 
language  form  the  most  living  and  glowing  portion  of  every  true 
human  heart.  The  thoughts  and  imagery  of  all  the  great  poets,  in- 
deed, are  like  pole  stars  in  the  heavens ;  they  are  calculated  to  guide 
even  the  most  wayward  and  reckless  in  the  paths  of  goodness  and 
truth. 

But,  besides  our  great  Poets,  we  have  innumerable  men  of  genius 
and  ability  constantly  appearing  and  disappearing,  who  form  the 
great  practical  thinkers  in  the  present.  They  are  probably  to  be 
regarded  more  as  men  of  great  ability  then  as  men  of  genius.  In 
the  highest  and  largest  sense  they  can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  dis- 
coverers or  creators.  They  neither  conquer  nor  acquire  any  new 
truth  from  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  They  sit  quietly  on  the  verge 
of  times'  horizon,  watching  whatever,  new  or  original,  may  heave 
in  sight.  Neither  are  they  in  a  strict  sense  Philosophers,  but  they 
frequently  adopt  some  philosophy,  through  whose  eyes  tliey  look  at 
nature  and  the  universe.  To  the  bar  of  this  philosophy  they  bring 
all  ancient  and  modern  thought,  and  by  it  test  all  the  works  and 
opinions  of  men.  To  this  order  of  thinkers  the  critic  most 
certainly  belongs.  Nay,  it  may  be  said  to  include  all  that  class  of 
artists  immediately  below  the  poet^  viz.,  the  historian,  the  novelist, 
the  painter,  &c.  To  this  discription  of  thinkers  belong  Thucydides, 
Herodotus,  Tacitus,  Gibbon,  Scott,  Salvator  Rosa,  Wilkie,  Turner, 
&c.    These  are  the  mere  delineators  of  History,  or  the  representers  of 
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Poetry  in  its  concrete  or  iUustrative  form.     Thej  reduce  the  abstract 
or  ideal  to  the  plain  practical  everyday  fact,  and  in  the  ratio  that 
they  possess  the  ideal  or  poetical  element,  in  the  same  ratio  are  they 
truthful  in  their  delineations.     Of  this  order  of  minds  the  most  re- 
markable in  our  own  times  was  Scott.     With  but  slender  pretensions 
to  the  poetical  element  in  its  abstract  or  higher  aspects,  Scott  still 
possessed  a  lofty  ideal  which  he  represents  in  the  concrete  form  with 
a  power  and  depth  that  has  seldom  been  surpassed.     He  is  certainly 
at  the  head  of  the  ideal  or  truth-seeing  school  of  Novel  Literature. 
Looking  at  man  individually  he  has  a  profounder  knowledge  of 
the  spiritual  laws  of  his  being  than  any  writer  of  fiction  that  has 
appeared.     His  great  power  indeed  lies  in  his  penetrating  sense 
of  law,  especially  of  the  moral  laws  of  man*s  being,  and  of  his  repre- 
senting man  as  actuated  or  not  actuated  by  this  great  element.     But 
Scott's  habits  of  thought  unfitted  him  for  being  a  great  critic.     Al- 
though indeed  he  frequently  entered  the  lists  of  history  and  criticisoi, 
neither  vocation  suited  bis  geuius.     He  was  only,  after  all,  a  great 
healthy  vigorous  story-teller.     When  we  bring  all  the  writers  of 
fiction,  however,  since  his  time  into  comparison  with  him,  they  all 
suffer  more  or  less  by  the  juxtaposition.     Dickens,  though  possessed 
of  a  minuter  knowledge  of  most  phases  of  everyday  life  than  Scott, 
and  evincing  a  profounder  insight  into  all  the  workings  of  man's 
emotional  nature,  still  Scott  transcends  him  by  his  delineation  of 
that  underlying  sense  of  law  that  guides  and  directs  truly  all  emo- 
tion.    Dickens,  we  could  almost  say,  overlooks  this  great  element  of 
man's  being  in  his  fiction,  and  for  this  reason  it  lacks  the  truth  of 
nature.     It  is  true  that  Dickens  awards  all  manner  of  power  to  man's 
higher  emotional  nature,  but  by  leaving  out  or  sinking  the  one  great 
element — ^his  sense  of  law  and  moral  obligation,  Dickens  leaves  man 
to  become  a  wreck  amidst  the  winds  and  waves  of  his  passions. 
Dickens'  theory  of  human  nature,  indeed,  is  too  sensational.     Dickens 
would  have  man  to  be  merely  emotional  and  impulsive,  notwith- 
standing that  there  exists  a  principle  in  him  underlying  all  emotion, 
that  guides  and  directs  all  his  actions   to  the  harbour  of  truth. 
Hence,  although  we  frequently  shed  tears  over  the  exquisite  delinea- 
tions of  emotion  by  Dickens,  yet  on  reflection  we  feel  that  there  is 
something  awanting  that  should  have  been  unfolded.     An  example 
of  this  defect  in  Dickens'  pictures  will  be  best  illustrated  by  referring 
to  one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  opposite  tendency  in 
Scott.     At  Efiie  Deans'  trial  for  child-murder,  her  sister  Jeanie  could 
at  once  have  saved  Effie's  life  by  declaring  that  Effie  had  made 
known  her  condition  to  her  previous  to  the  birth  of  her  child,  and 
the  reader  is  for  a  moment  disturbed  by  Jeanie's  apparent  obduracy ; 
but  when  the  whole  picture  is  unfolded,  her  journey  on  foot  to  London, 
her  hair  breadth  escapes,  and  her  appearance  before  the  Queen,  com- 
bined with  her  touching  eloquence  to  that  personage,  her  whole  life 
and  conduct  become  an  impersonation  of  truthfulness  far  transcend- 
ing the  loftiest  ideals  of  ancient  virtue,  and  that  nothing  but  Chris- 
tianity could  have  implanted*     The  character  of  Jeanie  Deans  thus 
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becomes  so  fixed  in  the  imagination  and  reason  of  the  reader,  that  the 
rock  on  the  sea  shore  lashed  by  the  waves  of  ten  thousand  years  is 
a  feeble  symbol  to  express  the  health  fulness  and  stedfastness  of  her 
character.  Dickens  has  no  indication  of  such  a  nature  throughout 
his  manifold  delineations  of  human  character. 

Dickens,  however,  has  had  numerous  predecessors,  contemporaries, 
and  successors,  in  his  sensational  treatment  of  man.  Among  these 
we  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  help  including  Professor  Wilson.  His 
Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life,  Trials  of  Margaret  Lindsay,  &c., 
are  decidedly  of  this  description  ;  they  are,  moreover,  so  thoroughly 
wanting  in  a  true  knowledge  of  human  life  and  nature,  that  they  re- 
solve themselves  into  a  tissue  of  mawkish  sentimentalism  too  glaring 
even  to  meet  the  taste  of  childhood.  We  should  not  have  referred  to 
these  literary  escapades  of  the  Professor  but  for  his  editor  inserting 
in  the  present  volume  a  tale  characterised  by  all  the  defects  of  the 
sensational  and  thunder  and  lightning  schools.  It  is  entitled  A  Tale 
of  Expiation,  and  is  not  only  absurdly  improbable,  but'  it  contains  no 
redeeming  elements  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  among  Wilson's  remains. 
We  have  merely  noticed  it  here  as  a  very  remarkable  and  purespe- 
cimen  of  the  sensational  school  of  novel  literature.  But  the  fame  of 
Wilson  does  not  rest  on  such  a  basis  ;  we  shall  anon  speak  to  his 
genuine  merits,  which  are  amply  displayed  in  the  volume  before  us. 

But,  even  in  the  palmy  days  of  Blackwood,  there  were  writers 
belonging  to  a  different  class  from  the  merely  ideal  or  sensational 
schools  of  literature.  At  this  period,  religious  scepticism  prevailed 
to  such  an  extent,  that  the  rising  generation  of  thinkers  could  hardly 
now  believe  in  its  wide-spread  ramifications,  and  this  was  chiefly 
occasioned  by  the  intolerance  and  persecuting  spirit  of  the  pseudo- 
religious  party.  Looking  back  through  the  long  vista  of  thirty  years, 
it  now  appears  somewhat  extraordinary  that  any  set  of  men  should 
have  attempted  to  support  or  defend  Divine  truth  by  pains  and  pen- 
alties, as  if  true  religion  required  extraneous  or  inbrought  aid  of  any 
kind.  Since  that  period,  Christianity  has  been  lefl  to  the  influence 
of  its  own  catholic  spirit,  and  if  it  has  not  kindled  an  enduring  inte- 
rest in  every  human  heart,  it  has  at  least  generated  a  respect  for 
religious  sentiment  that  has  driven  scepticism  from  the  field.  Scep- 
ticism in  religion  does  not  now  shew  itself  in  its  former  gross  and 
degrading  aspects.  But  the  same  description  and  order  of  mind  which 
nursed  and  cherished  religious  scepticism  still  exists  and  manifests 
itself  as  powerfully  and  ingeniously  in  other  directions.  Though 
scepticism  has  changed  its  objects,  it  is  still  as  false  and  withering  in 
its  spirit.  From  time  immemorial  we  have  had  a  philosophy  that 
teaches  the  unhealthy  doctrine  that  the  highest  of  man's  actions  are 
based  upon  self-love  and  selfishness,  and  in  these  modern  days  we 
have  the  same  doctrines  reduced  to  the  illustrated  form.  Thackeray 
is  at  present  at  the  head  of  the  sceptical  school  of  novel  literature  in 
England.  Although  he  is  not  deficient  in  a  genuine  knowledge  of 
the  world  and  of  the  true  nature  and  constitution  of  man,  yet  through- 
out his  novels  he  invests  cunning  and  selfishness  with  all  the  power 
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of  guiding  and  directing  society.  According  to  Thackeray,  canning 
and  selfishness  are  all  but  uniformly  crowned  with  success,  while 
benevolence,  honour,  and  truthfulness  shrink  into  obscure  comers, 
and  have  no  influence  in  society.  How  any  writer  could  give  up 
his  endeavours  to  illustrate  so  false  a  view  of  society,  we  cannot  well 
imagine,  but  it  is  still  more  wonderful  that  he  should  have  a  lai^e 
body  of  followers  and  admirers.  But  the  sceptical  form  of  mind  pro- 
bably still  exists  to  a  greater  extent  than  most  men  are  inclined  to 
believe,  and  many  are  led  away  by  the  ingenious  manner  in  which 
Thackeray  unfolds  his  doctrines.  But  even  contemporary  with  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  we  had  a  host  of  writers  of  the  sceptical  schooL  Moat 
of  these  have  long  since  disappeared  before  a  more  healthy  litera- 
ture. Among  these,  John  Lockhart,  late  of  the  Quarterly^  was  the 
foremost.  Without  a  particle  of  the  genial  spirit  of  Wilson,  and 
with  as  slender  an  amount  of  native  truthfulness  as  ever  belonged 
to  the  literary  cliaracter,  he  contrived  to  earn  a  reputation  in  litera- 
ture which  has  not  even  yet  gone  down.  With  a  classical  elegance 
of  diction  and  a  remarkable  power  of  sarcasm,  Lockhart  played  the 
part  of  a  great  literary  conjuror.  The  poet,  historian,  and  novelist 
of  his  day,  all  equally  feared  the  gall  and  bitterness  and  power  of 
his  invective.  He  was  incapable  of  recognising  the  good  or  the 
true  in  anything.  His  cue  lay  in  pointing  out  the  feebleness,  folly, 
and  trashiness  of  everything  that  came  within  the  field  of  view  of 
his  scowling  sarcastic  eye.  Though  as  a  Scottish  advocate,  while  at 
the  bar,  he  would  hesitate  and  stutter  in  craving  a  cessio  honorum  for 
some  miserable  bankrupt,  yet  with  his  pen  he  would  boldly  and  un- 
hesitatingly propound  and  support  the  most  atrociously  obnoxious 
opinions,  and  sneeringly  defy  all  opposition.  His  *' Life  of  Bums" 
is  but  a  cold,  ungenial  piece  of  literary  patchwork,  and  all  else  that 
he  has  done  is  distinguished  more  for  its  sarcastic  bitterness  than  for 
its  truth.  In  his  '*  Life  of  Scott,"  even,  where  there  was  no  occa- 
sion and  but  little  opportunity  of  being  acrimonious,  he  vomits  forth 
his  bile  unsparingly  against  poor  Constable,  the  publisher,  and  Bal- 
lantyne,  the  printer;  but  his  misrepresentations  were  speedily  and 
triumphantly  rebutted  by  a  quiet  and  subdued  statement  of  the  true 
facts  by  the  relatives  of  these  gentlemen,  and  the  memory  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  made  to  suffer  thereby.  Thus  Lockhart,  in  the  worst 
of  all  senses,  was  a  sceptic,  and  even  those  of  his  writings  that  pos- 
sess a  comparatively  permanent  interest,  will  speedily  be  forgotten 
from  their  lack  of  the  generous  and  truthful  elements.  Accordingly, 
the  dark  and  occasionally  demon-like  characters  in  his  Adam  Blair, 
Matthew  Wald,  and  Reginald  Dalton,  are  drawn  by  the  hand  of  a 
master,  while  his  moral  portraits,  that  stand  side  by  side,  are  thin, 
feeble,  and  imperfect,  as  fiom  the  hand  of  untutored  boyhood,  or 
from  a  spirit  in  whom  the  kindlier  sympathies  of  our  nature  were 
never  wakened. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  this  threefold  classification  of  modem 
literature,  that  we  may  point  out  to  our^ readers  more  clearly  the 
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precise  place  occupied  by  Professor  Wilson.  In  his  novels  it  is  on 
all  hands  admitted,  even  by  his  wannest  friends,  that  Wilson  evinced 
a  mawkish  sentimentalism  that  completely  unfitted  him  for  excelling 
as  a  novelist.  In  fact  the  Professor  in  this  sphere  almost  sunk 
below  the  French  novel  and  romance  school  of  last  century ;  and 
accordingly,  with  the  slight  exception  that  we  have  mentioned,  we 
are  glad  to  find  that  his  editor  has  not  yet  reproduced  any  of  these 
works.  It  is  but  justice  to  his  memory  to  allow  them  to  remain  in 
the  undisturbed  oblivion  to  which  the  reading  public  has  long  since 
consigned  them.  But  the  question  arises,  Does  none  of  this  mawk- 
ing,  sentimental,  or  sensational  spirit,  adhere  to  the  rest  of  Wilson's 
productions  ?  Does  it  not  appear  in  his  poetry  ?  Does  it  not  shine 
strongly  through  his  criticism  ?  Nay,  does  it  not  form  both  the  warp 
and  woof  of  the  volumes  before  us? 

It  is  certainly  easier  to  put  these  questions  than  to  answer  them. 
Of  Wilson's  poetry  we  have  to  speak  at  a  future  period,  on  its  re- 
publication ;  of  his  essays  and  criticisms  we  have  spoken  already  ; 
and  from  the  inequality  of  these  productions  we  have  pronounced  on 
them  variously.  At  distant  intervals  the  Professor  appears  to  be 
actuated  by  a  fine  philosophical  spirit  of  discrimination.  We  then 
descry  in  him  not  only  all  the  culture  of  a  highly  educated  mind, 
but  the  penetrating  insight  of  a  truth-seeing  spirit.  We  feel  im*> 
pressed  with  the  idea  that  Professor  Wilson  was  guided  more  in  hi? 
views  by  the  eternal  principles  of  truth,  than  by  the  conventional 
feelings  and  opinions  of  the  world.  In  his  '*  Noctes,"  there  was  at  in- 
tervals a  fine  philosophic  titiin  of  thought ;  at  other  times,  they  were 
as  light,  gay,  frivolous,  and  ephemeral  as  the  thing  could  well  be. 
In  his  "Essay  on  Wordsworth,"  there  is  probably  as  thorough  a 
philosophic  spirit  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  as  has  been  evinced 
since  the  appearance  of  the  poet.  His  remarks  are  not  only  quiet, 
calm,  and  dignified,  but  they  are  characterised  by  a  penetrating  in- 
sight into  Wordsworth's  true  nature ;  and  he,  moreover,  points  out 
the  distinguishing  place  he  occupies  among  modern  poets.  Still,  even 
in  this  case,  the  criticism  is  more  a  delineation  of  Wordsworth's  pe- 
culiarities, in  which  he  evolves  the  true  and  characteristic  spirit  of 
the  poet,  than  an  analysis  of  his  poetry  from  a  high  philosophical 
stand-point ;  but  the  result  is  the  same,  for  he  unfolds,  in  a  most 
masterly  fashion,  the  entire  spirit  and  tendency  of  his  works.  Wil- 
son's essay  on  the  "  Genius  and  Character  of  Bums,"  does  not  truly 
touch  the  subject,  for  it  is  only  an  unduly  prolonged  description  of 
the  poet's  works.  It  is  certainly  no  analysis  of  the  poet's  character, 
llien,  again,  to  confirm  our  matured  impression  of  the  Professor's 
character  as  a  thinker,  we  find  him  classing  as  true  poets  such  writers 
as  Southey,  Rogers,  Bowles,  and  a  long  list  of  others,  whose  very 
memories  have  long  since  dropped  from  public  view.  All  this  be- 
trays the  undeniable  fact  that  the  Professor  is  too  much  influenced 
by  the  conventional  spirit  of  the  day,  and  that  he  is  somewhat  want- 
ing in  that  permanent  and  enduring  form  of  thinking  that,  overlook- 
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ing  all  conventionftlism,  regards  as  the  onlj  true  poets  those  memor- 
able spirits  who  have  opened  np  the  laws   of  nature  and  their 
harmonies,  and  illustrated  these  by  powerful  delineations  of  the  cor- 
responding phenomena.    Human  feelings  and  events,  too,  have  ever 
formed  the  staple  subject-matter  of  poetry ;  but  human  feelings  and 
events  must  always  be  delineated  in  harmony  with  the  established 
laws  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  poet  that  can  fix  and  determine 
these  appears  only  at  distant  intervals.     Wilson  himself.  In  a  paper 
(in  the  first  volume  of  the  "Recreations")  on  poetry,  states  that  the 
present  century  has  not  produced  a  great  poem,  although  it  has  pro- 
duced a  host  of  true  poets.     But  the  question  recurs,  What  does  a 
great  poem  consist  in  ?     If  it  is  to  be  resolved  into  a  narrative  em- 
bodying merely  a  series  of  events,  all  bearing  upon  the  evolution  of 
some  great  fact,  then  the  salient  and  striking  features  of  history  them- 
selves are  poetry.    No.  Poetry  is  more  than  this,  for  the  true  poet  has 
not  only  to  unfold  the  mental  framework  of  every  character  he  deli- 
neates, but  he  has  to  sustain  his  thought  throughout  with  a  correspond- 
ing delineation  of  character.     He  must  develope  the  deepest  laws  of 
every  individual  he  touches.    Now,  hardly  any  poet  of  ancient  or  mo- 
dern times  realises  this  in  a  large  or  continuous  effort.  The  '^  Hiad"  of 
Homer  is  far  from  realising  it    In  the  *•  Episodes  "  chiefly  have  we  the 
genuine  ideals  of  the  poet's  spirit.  The  narrative,  for  pages  and  pages, 
is  wiredrawn,  heavy,  spiritless,  and  tiresome  beyond  measure.    All 
the  true  poetry  in  the  largest  poem  ever  written  could  be  condensed 
into  a  small  compass.     It  is  altogether  different  with  modem  poetry. 
Like  the  railway  and  the  electric  telegraph,  that  annihilates  time  and 
space,  the  modem  poet  puts  aside  or  annihilates  events.     He  now 
deems  them  unnecessary  for  his   purpose,  and  hangs  the    largest 
thoughts  upon  the  most  trifling  incidents.     This,  afVer  all,  is  follow- 
ing closer  the  leading  strings  of  nature,  for  as  much  high  character 
and  true  feeling  may  be  associated  with  the  most  insignificant  and 
commonplace  incidents^  as  with  the  most  stirring  and  striking  histo- 
rical event     There  is  more  true  poetry  in  a  few  of  Bums'  finest 
lyrics  than  in  all  the  works  of  the  Roman  poets.    The  same  may  be 
said  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Campbell,  and  a  host  of  others. 
Thus,  it  is  the  mission  of  the  modem  poet  to  compress  his  Iliad  into 
a  nutshell,  and  to  suspend  his  largest  and  most  penetrating  thoughts 
upon  the  slenderest  materials.   It  is  not  largeness  of  bulk  or  quantity 
that  mankind  now  demand  in  poetry ;  it  is  the  subtlety  and  intensity 
quality.     Hence  we  would  maintain,  in  opposition  to  the  Professor, 
that  although  the  present  century  has  not  produced  a  great  poem,  in 
the  sense  that  the  "Iliad**  is  a  great  poem,  yet  it  has  produced  in- 
numerable great  poems,  teeming  with  the  profoundest  and  truest 
thought  and  feeling,  and  that  these  will  and  must  live  as  long  as  the 
language  in  which  they  are  written. 

But  tJie  nK>re  salient  and  striking  features  of  the  present  volumes, 
consist  of  what  maybe  termed  the  Outdoor  Recreations  of  Christopher 
North.  Although  his  indoor  meditations  and  lucubrations  possets 
their  own  peculiar  interest,  still  we  uniformly  find  that  Christopher 
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is  more  at  home  when  he  is  in  propria  persona  in  immediate  contact 
with  nature.  His  descriptions  occasionally  have  no  parallel  in  the 
language.     Let  him  speak,  however,  for  himself: — 

"  But  the  Day  of  Days  amves  at  last,  when  the  schoolboy,  or  rather 
the  college  boy,  returnmg  to  his  rural  vacation  (for  in  Scotland  college 
winters  tread  close,  too  close  on  the  heels  of  academies),  has  a  gun — ^a  gun 
in  a  case — a  double-barrel  too— of  his  own — and  is  provided  with  a  li- 
cense, probably  without  any  other  qualification  than  that  of  hit  or  miss. 
On  some  portentous  morning  he  effulges  with  the  sun  in  velveteen  jacket 
and  breeches  of  the  same — many -buttoned  gaiters,  and  an  unkerchiefed 
throat.  'Tis  the  fourteenth  of  September,  and  lo !  a  pointer  at  his  heels 
— Ponto,  of  course— a  game-bag  like  a  beggar's  wallet  at  his  side — des- 
tined to  be  at  eve  as  full  of  charity— and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  an  ac- 
complished sportsman.  Proud  were  she  to  see  the  sight,  would  be  the 
"  mother  that  bore  him ;"  the  heart  of  that  old  sportsman,  his  daddy, 
would  sing  for  joy !  The  chained  mastiff  in  the  yard  yowls  his  admiration, 
the  servant  lasses  uplift  the  pane  of  their  garret,  and  with  suddenly  with- 
drawn blushes,  titter  their  delight  in  their  rich  paper  cm-Is  and  pure  night- 
clothes.  Rab  Roger,  ^ ho  has  been  cleaning  out  the  bam,  comes  forth  to 
partake  of  the  caulker ;  and  away  go  the  foot-steps  of  the  old  poacher  and 
bis  pupil  through  the  autumnal  rime,  off  to  the  uplands,  where — ^for  it  is 
one  of  the  earliest  of  harvests — there  is  scarcely  a  single  acre  of  standing 
com.  The  turnip  fields  ai'e  bright  green  with  hope  and  expectation — aud 
coveys  arc  couching  on  lazy  beds  beneath  the  potatoe-shaw.  Every  high 
hedge,  ditch-guarded  on  either  side,  shelters  its  own  brood — imagination 
liears  the  whirr  shaking  the  dew  drops  from  the  broom  on  the  brae — and 
tiret  one  bird  and  then  another  and  then  the  remaining  number,  in  itself 
no  contemptible  covey,  seems  to  fancy's  ear  to  sprmg  single,  or  in  clouds, 
from  the  coppice  brushwood  with  here  and  there  an  intercepting  standai'd 
tree. 

Poor  Fonto  is  much  to  be  pitied.  Either  having  a  cold  in  his  nose,  or 
having  ante-breakfasted  by  stealth  on  a  red-herring,  he  can  scent  nothing 
short  of  a  badger,  and,  eveiy  other  field,  he  starts  in  hon*or,  shame,  and 
amazement,  to  hear  himself,  without  having  attended  to  his  points,  enclosed 
in  a  whirring  covey.  He  is  still  duly  taken  between  those  inexorable  , 
knees ;  out  comes  the  speck-and-span  new  dog-whip,  heavy  enough  for  a 
horse ;  and  the  yowl  of  the  patient  is  heard  over  the  whole  parish.  Mo- 
thers press  their  yet  unchastised  infants  to  then*  breasts ;  and  the  school- 
master, fastening  a  knowing  eye  on  dunce  and  neerdoweel,  holds  up,  in 
silent  warning,  the  terror  of  the  tawse.  Frequent  flogging  will  cow  the 
spirit  of  the  best  man  and  dog  in  Britain.  Ponto  travels  now  in  fear  and 
trembling  but  a  few  yards  from  his  tyrant's  feet,  till  rousing  himself  to 
the  sudden  scent  of  something  smelling  strongly,  he  draws  slowly  aud 
beautifully,  and 

'*  There  fixed  a  perfect  semicircle  stands.*' 

Up  mns  the  Tyro  ready-cocked,  and,  in  his  eagemess,  stumbling  among 
the  stubble,  when  hark  and  lo  1  the  gabble  of  gi'ey  goslings,  and  the  bill- 
protraded  hiss  of  goose  and  gander !  Bang  goes  the  right-hand  barrel  at 
Ponto,  who  now  thinks  it  high  time  to  be  off  to  the  tune  of  *  owre  the 
hills  and  far  awa%'  while  the  young  gentleman,  half-ashamed  and  half- 
incensed,  half-glad  and  half-sorry,  discharges  the  left-hand  barrel,  with 
a  highly  improper  curse,  at  the  father  of  the  feathered  family  before  him 
who  receives  the  shot  like  a  ball  in  his  breast,  throws  a  somerset  quite 
surprising  for  a  bird  of  his  usual  habits,  and,  after  biting  the  dust  with  his 
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bill  and  tliamping  it  with  his  bottom,  breathes  an  eternal  farewell  to  this 
sabluuai'y  scene — and  leaves  himself  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  eighteen- 
pence  a  poand  to  his  justly  irritated  owner,  on  whose  fiurm  he  hi^  led  a 
long  and  not  only  harmless,  bat  honourable  and  useful  life/' 

Again,  farther  on,  the  Professor  continues  in  the  following  ad- 
mirable strain : — 

Not  a  boy  in  the  school  had  a  game  certificate — or,  as  it  was  called  ui  the 
parish—'*  a  leeshance."  Nor,  for  a  year  or  two,  was  such  a  permit  ne- 
cessary; as  we  confined  ourselves  most  exclusively  to  sparrows.  Not 
that  we  had  any  personal  animosity  to  the  sparrow  individually— on  the 
contrary  we  loved  him,  and  had  a  tame  one— a  fellow  of  mfinite  fancy 
— ^with  comb  and  wattels  6f  crimson  cloth  like  a  gamecock.  But  there 
number,  without  number  numberless,  seemed  to  justify  the  humanest  of 
boys  in  killing  any  quantity  of  sprauchs.  Why,  they  would  sometimes 
settle  on  the  clipped  half-thorn  and  half-beech  hedge  of  the  Manse  garden 
in  myriads  midge-like ;  and  then  out  anv  two  of  us,  whose  day  it  happened 
to  be,  used  to  sally  with  Muckle-mou^d  Meg  and  the  Lang  Gun,  charged 
two  hands  and  a  finger ;  and,  with  a  loud  shout,  startling  them  from  their 
roost  like  the  sudden  casting  of  a  swarm  of  bees,  we  let  drive  into  the 
whirr — a  shower  of  feathers  was  instantly  seen  swimming  in  the  air, 
and  fiower-bed  and  onion-bed  covered  with  scores  of  mortally  wounded 
old  cocks  with  black  heads,  old  hens  with  brown,  and  the  pride  of  the 
eaves  laid  low  before  their  first  crop  of  pease  I  Never  was  there  such  a 
parish  for  sparrows.  Ton  had  but  to  fiing  a  stone  into  any  stack-yard, 
and  up  rose  a  sprauch  shower.  The  thatch  of  every  cottage  was  dirilled 
by  them  like  honey-combs.  House  spouts  were  of  no  use  in  rainy  wea- 
ther—for they  were  all  choked  up  by  sprauch  nests.  At  each  particular 
barn-door,  when  the  farmers  were  at  work,  you  might  have  thought  you 
saw  the  entire  sparrow  population  of  the  parish.  Seldom  a  Sabbath, 
during  pairing,  building,  breeding,  nm*sing,  and  training  season,  could  you 
hear  a  single  syllable  of  the  sermon  for  their  sakcs,  ^l  a-huddle  and  a- 
chirp  in  the  belfry  and  among  the  old  loose  slates.  On  every  8tei*coraoeoos 
deposit  on  coach,  cart,  or  bridle  road,  they  were  busy  on  grain  and  pulse ; 
and,  in  spite  of  cur  and  cat,  legions  embrowned  every  cottage  garden.  £ml- 
giation  itself  in  manv million  families  would  have  left  no  perceptible  void; 
and  the  inexterminable  multitude  would  have  laughed  at  the  plague. 

The  other  small  bii'ds  of  the  parish  began  to  feel  their  secunty  from  our 
shot,  and  sung  their  best,  unscared  on  hedge,  bush,  and  tree.  Perhaps, 
too,  for  sake  of  their  own  sweet  strains,  we  spared  the  lyrists  of  Scotland 
the  linnet  and  the  lark,  the  one  in  the  yellow  broom,  the  other  beneath 
the  rosy  cloud — while  there  was  ever  a  sevenfold  rod  shield  before  Robin's 
breast  whether  fiitting  silent  as  a  falling  leaf  or  trilling  his  antnmnal  lay  ou 
the  rigging  or  pomted  gable-end  of  barn  or  byre.  Now  and  then  tbe 
large  bunting,  conspicuous  on  a  top-twig,  and  proud  of  his  rustic  psalmody, 
tempted  his  own  doom— or  the  cunning  stone-chat,  glancing  about  the  old 
dykes,  usually  shot  at  in  vain — or  yellow-hammer,  under  Uie  ban  of  na- 
tional superstition,  with  a  drop  of  the  deviPs  blood  beneath  his  pretty  crest, 
pretty  in  spite  of  that  cruel  creed— or  gi*eeu-finch,  too  rich  in  plumage  for 
'  his  poorer  song- or  shilfa,  the  beautiful  nest  builder  shivering  his  white- 
plumed  wings  in  shade  and  sunshine,  in  joy  the  most  rapturous,  in  grief 
the  most  despairing  of  ail  the  creatures  of  the  air — or  redpole,  balanced 
on  the  down  of  the  thistle  or  fiowor  of  the  bun  weed  on  the  old  dovery 
lea— or  happly  twice  seen  in  a  season,  the  vcr}^  goldfinch  himself,  a  niduuit 
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and  gorgeoos  spirit  brought  on  the  breeze  from  afar,  and  worthy,  if  only 
slightly  wounded,  of  being  enclosed  within  a  silver  cage  from  Fairy  Land. 
Bnt  we  waxed  more  ambitious  as  we  grew  old — and  then  woe  to  the 
rookery  on  the  elm  tree  grove !  Down  dropt  the  dark  denizens  in  dozens, 
rebounding  with  a  thud  and  a  skraigh  from  the  velvet  moss,  which  under 
that  umbrage  formed  firm  floor  for  Titania's  feet — ^while  others  kept  dang- 
ling dead  or  dying  by  the  claws,  cheating  the  crusted  pie,  and  all  the  blue 
skies  above  were  intercepted  by  cawing  clouds  of  distracted  parents,  now 
dipping  down  in  despair  almost  within  shot,  and  now  as  if  sick  of  this 
world,  soaring  away  up  into  the  very  heavens,  and  disappearing  to  return 
no  more— till  sunset  should  bring  silence,  and  the  night  air  roll  ofl'  the 
horrid  smell  of  sulphur  from  the  desolated  bowers ;  and  then  indeed  would 
they  come  all  flying  back  upon  their  strong  instinct,  like  black- sailed  barks 
before  the  wind,  some  from  the  depths  of  fai--ofi*  fir-woods,  where  they 
had  lain  quaking  at  the  ceaseless  cannonade,  some  from  the  furrows  of  the 
new  brairded  fields  aloof  on  the  uplands,  some  from  deep  dell  close  at  hand, 
and  some  from  the  middle  of  the  moorish  wilderness.'* 

But  were  we  to  transfer  to  our  pages  all  the  fine  delineations  of 
boyhood  and  early  manhood,  given  in  the  Recreations,  we  would 
fill  Qp  our  Journal  for  months  to  come.  In  this  department  of  his 
Recreations,  Professor  Wilson  evinces  so  much  spirit,  and  so  genuine 
a  love  for  nature,  that  he  appears  actually  to  be  living  his  life  over 
again.  His  descriptions  are  the  freshest  and  raciest  pictures  of 
nature  we  have  ever  read.  His  fondness  for  all  athletic  and  manly 
exercises,  passes  all  bounds,  and  his  love  of  all  outdoor  sports  is  as 
genuine  as  his  delineations  are  true  and  effective.  But  we  must 
draw  to  a  close,  and  in  selecting  another  passage,  as  illustrative  of 
the  Professor^s  style  and  manner  of  thinking  in  his  higher  moQds,  we 
cannot  refrain  giving  that  on  Coleridge  as  a  talker.  We  give  it 
entire : — 

"  Let  the  dullest  clod  that  ever  vegetated,  provided  only  he  be  alive  and 
hear,  be  shut  up  in  a  room  with  Coleridge,  or  in  a  wood,  and  subjected 
for  a  few  minutes  to  the  ethereal  mfiuence  of  that  wonderful  man's  mono- 
logue, and  he  will  begin  to  believe  himself  a  poet.  The  barren  wilderness 
may  not  blossom  like  the  rose,  but  it  will  seem,  or  rather  feel  to  do  so, 
under  the  lustre  of  an  imagmation  exhaustless  as  the  sun.  You  may  have 
seen  perhaps  rocks  suddenly  so  glorified  by  sunlight  with  colours  manifold 
that  the  bees  seek  them,  deluded  by  the  show  of  flowers.  The  sun,  you 
know,  does  not  always  show  his  orb  even  in  the  daytime— and  people  are 
often  ignorant  of  his  place  in  the  firmament.  But  he  keeps  shining  away 
at  his  leisure,  as  you  would  know  were  he  to  sufier  eclipse.  Perhaps  he 
7-the  sun — is  at  no  other  time  a  more  delightful  luminary  then  when  he 
is  pleased  to  dispense  his  influence  through  a  general  haze,  or  mist — soft- 
ening all  the  day  till  meridian  is  almost  like  the  afternoon,  and  the  grove, 
anticipating  gloaming,  burets  into  *  dance  and  minstrelsy '  ere  the  god  go 
down  into  the  sea.  Clouds  too  become  him  well— whether  thin  and  fleecy 
and  braided,  or  piled  up  all  round  about  him  castle-wise  and  cathedral- 
fashion,  to  say  nothing  of  temples  and  other  metropolitan  structures ;  nor 
id  it  reasonable  to  find  fault  with  him,  when,  as  naked  as  the  hour  he 
^as  born,  ^he  flames  on  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky.*  The.  grand- 
ear  too  of  his  appearance  on  setting,  has  become  quite  proverbial.  Now 
^  aU  this  he  resembles  Coleridge.    It  is  easy  to  talk— not  yery  difficult 
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to  speechify — ^hard  to  speak ;  but  to  discourse  is  a  gift  rai*ely  bestowed  by 
Heaven  on  mortal  man.  Coleridge  has  it  in  perfection.  While  he  is 
discoursing,  tlie  world  loses  all  its  commonplaces,  and  you  and  your  wife 
imagine  yourself  Adam  and  Eve  listening  to  the  affable  archangel  Kaphael 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Yon  would  no  more  dream  of  wishing  him  to  be 
mute  for  a  while,  than  you  would  a  river  that  'imposes  silence  with  a 
stilly  sound.'  Whether  you  understand  two  consecutive  sentences,  we  shall 
not  stop  too  curiously  to  inquire ;  but  you  do  something  better,  you  feel 
the  whole  just  like  any  other  divine  music.  And  'tis  your  own  fault  if 
you  do  not 

*  A  wiser  and  a  better  man  arise  to-morrow's  mom.' 

Reason  is  said  to  be  one  faculty,  and  Imagination  another— 4)nt  thore  can- 
not be  a  grosser  mistake ;  they  are  one  and  indivisable ;  only  in  most  cases 
they  live  like  cat  and  dog,  in  mntaal  worrying,  or  happily  sue  for  a  divorce ; 
whereas  in  the  case  of  Coleridge  they  are  one  spirit  as  well  as  one  flesh, 
and  keep  billing  and  cooing  in  a  perpetn^  honeymoon.  Then  his  mind  is 
learned  in  all  the  leaniing  of  the  Egyptians,  as  well  as  the  Greeks  and 
Romans ;  and  though  we  have  heard  simpletons  say  that  he  knows  no- 
thing of  science,  we  have  heard  him  on  chemistry  puzzle  Sir  Hnmphrey 
Davy — and  prove  to  his  own  entire  satisfaction,  that  LiCibnitz  and  Newton, 
though  good  men,  were  but  indifferent  astronomers.  Besides,  be  thinks 
nothing  of  inventing  a  new  science,  with  a  complete  nomenclature,  in  a 
twinkling — and  should  you  seem  sluggish  of  apprehension,  he  endows  you 
with  an  additional  sense  or  two,  over  and  above  the  usual  seven,  till  yon 
are  no  longer  at  a  loss,  be  it  even  to  scent  the  music  of  fragrance,  or  to 
hear  the  smell  of  a  balmy  piece  of  poetry.  All  the  facolties,  both  of  soul 
and  sense,  seem  amicably  to  interchange  their  fanctiods  and  their  pro- 
vinces ;  and  you  fear  not  that  the  dream  may  dissolve,  persuaded  that  yon 
are  in  a  future  state  of  permanent  enjoyment.  Nor  are  we  now  nsing 
any  exaggeration;  for  if  you  will  but  think  how  unutterably  dull  are  all 
the  ordinary  sayings  and  doings  of  this  life,  spent  as  it  is  with  ordinaiy 
people,  you  may  imagine  how  in  sweet  delirium  you  may  be  robbed  of 
yourself  by  a  seraphic  tongue  that  has  fed  since  firat  it  lisped  on  ''  honey- 
dew,"  and  by  lips  that  have  "  breathed  the  air  of  Paradise,"  and  learned 
a  seraphic  language,  which,  all  the  while  that  it  Is  English,  is  as  grand  as 
Greek  and  as  soft  as  Italian.  We  only  know  this,  that  Coleridge  is  the 
alchymist  that  in  his  crucible  melts  down  hours  to  moments — and  lo ! 
diamonds  sprinkled  on  a  plate  of  gold. 

What  a  world  would  this  be  were  all  its  inhabitants  to  fiddle  like  Pa- 
ganini,  ride  like  Ducrow,  discourse  like  Coleridge,  and  do  everything  cUe 
in  a  style  of  equal  perfection!  But  pray,  how  does  the  man  write  poetry 
with  a  pen  upon  paper,  who  thus  is  perpetually  pouring  it  from  his  in- 
spired lips?  Read  "  The  Ancient  Mariner,"  "  The  Nightingale,"  and 
"Genevieve."  In  the  first,  you  shudder  at  the  superstition  of  the  sea— 
in  the  second,  yon  thrill  with  the  melodies  of  the  woods — ^in  the  third, 
earth  is  like  heaven ;—  for  you  ai-e  made  to  feel  that 

'  All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights, 

Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  finame, 
All  are  but  ministers  of  Love, 
And  feed  his  sacred  flame  I' 

Has  Coleridge,  then,  ever  written  a  Great  Poem  ?  No ;  for  besides  the 
Regions  of  the  Fair,  the  Wild,  and  the  WonderfW,  there  is  another  up  to 
which  his  wing  might  not  soar ;  thongh  the  plumes  are  strong  as  soft. 
But  why  should  he  who  loveth  to  take  *^  the  wings  of  a  dove  that  be  m^y 
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flee  away  "  to  the  bosom  of  beauty,  though  there  never  for  a  moment  to 
be  at  rest — why  should  he,  like  an  eagle,  soar  into  the  storms  that  roll 
above  this  visible  diurnal  sphere  in  peals  of  perpetual  thunder?  '' 

We  have  now  recently  had  re-dished  up  for  us  the  best  works  of 
our  modem  critics  ;  and  although  but  a  few  years  have  elapsed  since 
their  appearance,  one  and  all  of  them  are  already  fast  receding 
into  oblivion.  The  reviews  and  essays  of  Jeffrey,  Macaulay,  Thomas 
Carlyle«  and  others,  exerted  a  temporary  and  fleeting  interest,  but 
none  of  them  seems  to  contain  a  sufficient  amount  of  far-reaching 
thought  or  wisdom  to  float  them  down  the  stream  of  time,  even  to 
the  next  generation.  Mankind  do  not  care  merely  for  the  opinions 
of  Jeffrey,  Macaulay,  or  Thomas  Carlyle,  unless  they  are  calculated 
to  make  them  wiser  and  better  fitted  for  examining  man  and  nature 
with  their  own  eyes.  None  of  these  writers  fulfil  this  requirement. 
Jeffrey,  though  fbll  of  fancy,  and  sufficiently  nimble,  is  too  conven- 
tional, pragmatical,  and  narrow  in  his  range  of  view.  Macaulay, 
though  vigorous  after  a  fashion,  is  too  pictorial  and  superficial ;  and 
Thomas  Carlyle,  though  penetrating  and  far-seeing,  looks  only  in  a 
long  narrow  vista,  and  cannot  regard  any  single  subject  in  its  en- 
tirety. He  sees  only  the  separate  parts,  never  for  one  instant  does 
he  embrace  the  whole  in  his  field  of  view.  Therefore  is  he  as  little 
to  be  depended  upon  as  the  most  superficial  of  his  contemporaries  in 
his  general  conclusions.  The  mere  critic  is  thus  essentially  an 
ephemeral  writer,  his  work  generally  is  only  for  the  day,  month,  or 
year  in  which  it  is  produced.  It  wants  the  universahty  of  thought 
of  a  production  that  is  destined  to  last.  It  is  essentially  of  no  farther 
use  afier  it  i»  read,  for  there  is  but  little  in  it  to  furnish  healthy  and 
nourishing  food  for  the  human  soul.  But  the  question  remains.  Are 
these  somewhat  voluminous  works  of  Professor  Wilson  to  share  a 
similar  fate  with  those  of  his  compeers  ?  Are  none  of  them  destined 
to  take  a  permanent  place  in  English  literature,  and  afford  the  Pro- 
fessor an  enduring  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame  ?  There  is  much  that 
is  vigorous  and  truth  breathing  in  the  Professor's  Critical  Essays,  and 
there  is  still  a  large  amount  of  true  life  and  feeling  in  these,  his  Re- 
creations. But  that  either  of  them  contains  that  amount  of  genuine 
thought  and  truth  that  is  necessary  to  sustain  them  down  to  another 
generation,  is  what  we  should  rather  demur  to.  A  century  hence 
they  may  be  peeped  into  by  the  curious  critic,  for  the  sake  of  institut- 
ing a  comparison  between  them  and  the  criticism  of  the  day, — thus 
merely  making  use  of  them  as  milestones  to  mark  man's  onward 
progress  in  the  country  of  thought.  But  if  any  of  them  are  read  at 
all,  it  will  be  his  Recreations,  for  they  will  always  be  interesting  and 
instructive,  as  forming  a  picture  of  Scottish  recreations  and  manners 
in  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL   INTELLIGENCE. 


Appointment. — ^The  Qaeen  has  been 
pleased  to  appoint  the  Rev.  Greorge 
6prott  to  be  Chaplain  of  the  Scots 
Kirk  at  Kandy  in  the  Island  of  Ce/-  . 
Ion. 

Trinity  College  C7i«rcA.— On  Tnes- 
day  the  22d  nlt^  the  Town  Council  of 
Edinbnigh  issoed  a  presentation  to 
the  New  Church  and  Parish  in  favoar 
of  the  Key,  Mr  Smith  of  Lander. 

Presentation. — ^The  Rev.  James  C. 
M^Clure,  assistant  Minister  at  Stew- 
arton,  has  been  presented  by  Alex- 
ander Crombie,  Esq.  of  Thornton,  to 
the  church  and  parish  of  Marvkirl^  in 
the  Presbytery  of  Fordonn  and  County 
of  Kincaniine,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
the  late  Rev.  Alex.  C.  Low,  late  Min- 
ister thereof. 

Presentation.—The  Earl  of  Fife  has 
issued  a  presentation  to  the  church 
and  parish  of  Rothiem&y,  in  favour  of 
the  Uev.  Robert  Moir,  presently  Min- 
ister of  Careston,  Presbytery  of  Bre- 
chin. 

Grey  friars*  Church,  Aberdeen. — The 
Town  Council  of  Aberdeen,  at  a  Meet- 
ing, unanimously  agreed  to  present 
the  Rev.  James  Smith  of  Ladhope,  in 
the  Presbytery  of  Selkirk,  to  the  charge 
of  Greyfriars'  Church  and  Parish. 

Newton  Parish  Church. — It  has  been 


unaniraonslv  resolved  that  a  preseu- 
tation  to  the  parish  of  Kewton-on- 
Ayr,  by  the  delegates,  should  be  issued 
in  favour  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Wallace, 
Edinburgh. 

Ordinations,  Inductiont,  jv. — ^Tbe 
Presbytery  of  Kirkcaldy  met  and  or- 
dained Mr  Low  to  be  Minister  of  the 
Church  at  Thornton. 

Bamngray.—The  Rev.  Mr  Penuel 
was  inducted  into  the  Church  of  Bal- 
lingrav. 

^ottnertiM).  —  The  Parisbioners  of 
Balmerino  have  agreed  to  recommend 
the  Rev.  Mr  Campbell,  assistant  to 
the  Rev.  R.  H.  Stevenson,  St  George's, 
Edinburgh,  for  the  church  and  parish 
ot  Balmerino,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  John  Thomson. 

Selkirk.^The  Presbytciy  of  Selkirk 
met  in  the  Parish  Church,  and  or- 
dained and  inducted  the  Rev.  James 
Farquharson,  to  the  church  and  parish 
of  Selkirk. 

J^tZmaMm.— The  Rev.  A.  Leek,  of 
Martyrs'  Church,  Glasgow,  has  been 
presented  by  the  Patron,  Dr  Brpwn, 
to  the  parish  of  Kilmalcolm,  lliis  is 
the  third  presentation  to  this  parish. 

Died,  at  the  Manse  of  Cabrack,  on 
the  20th  ult.,  the  Rev.  Harry  Leitb  of 
Balcairn,  Minister  of  Rothiemay. 
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EDINBURGH  ECCLESIASTICAL  JOURNAL 

No-  CXLII.  NovMEBER  1857. 


THE  ATROCITIES  IN  INDIA— THEIR  CAUSE 
AND  CURE. 

The  Word  of  God  is  ever  and  anon  receiving  fresh  striking  illustra- 
tions*  Events  are  ever  occuring  which  show  that  passages  which  we 
had  been  regarding  as  to  some  degree  figarative,  as  only  generally  true, 
now  that  the  circumstances  to  which  they  originally  applied  no  longer 
exist,  are  just  as  strictly  correct  as  ever.  What  a  demonstration 
does  the  state  of  matters  in  India  at  the  present  time  form  that  *'  the 
dark  places  of  the  earth  are  full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty/'  How 
convincingly  does  it  show  that  time  and  civilization  will  never  by 
themselves  greatly  soften  the  fell  passions  of  humanity,  and  that 
Christianity  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  any  abatement  of  the  ferocity 
of  war  which  has  taken  place.  Nebuchadnezzar's  atrocities  have 
been  far  surpassed  by  those  of  Nena  Sahib ;  and  neither  Chaldean 
nor  Roman  conquerors  of  Jerusalem  were  more  merciless  than  those 
who  have  risen  up  against  our  countrymen  in  the  present  day.  Speak- 
ing of  this  warfare  as  a  whole,  it  is  an  extremely  humiliating  one. 
No  negotiations  with  a  view  to  prevent  preceded  it.  No  terms  were 
offered,  and  no  time  for  escape  allowed,  even  to  those  who  could  make 
no  resistance.  Quite  as  unexpectedly  as  the  elements  sometimes 
burst  into  conflict  in  Hindostan  have  those — whom  we  were  deem- 
ing, if  not  reconciled  to  our  rule,  at  least  broken  to  it — ^assumed  the 
attitude  of  rebellion.  Marks  of  confidence  have  had  no  influence  to 
withhold  froqi  treachery.  While  the  officer  was  appealing  to  the 
men  whom  he  had  refiised  to  believe  could  be  corrupted — whom  he 
had  led  in  the  battle  and  in  the  game — to  show  themselves  mind- 
ful of  a  soldier's  obedience — ^he  has  received  his  answer  in  a  death 
wound.  To  tell  him  that  his  authority  was  at  an  end,  but  that  he 
might  go  with  his  life  and  his  sword,  has  been  rare  devotion.  The 
roost  touching  appeals  to  mercy  have  made  no  impression.  The 
woman  and  the  child,  from  whose  escape  no  after  trouble  was  to  be 
VOL.  XXIV.  N 
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apprehended,  who  could  not  turn  round  and  assail  when  they  bad 
jollied  others  or  gained  a  strong  position,  have  been  granted  as  litde 
quarter  as  the  fighting  man  who  scorned  to  seek  it.  The  endeaTonr 
has  been  to  make  the  slaughter  indiscriminating  and  total :  and  it 
has  been  to  a  lamentable  degree  successful :  few  comparatively  have 
escaped  to  tell  of  the  carnage  they  had  witnessed  and  the  hai-dshtps 
they  had  sustained. 

But  while,  as  a  whole,  the  war  has  been  ruthless  beyond  any  that 
Christian  nations  wage,  there  have  been  actions  so  peculiarly  atro- 
cious as  to  fasten  the  recollection  especially  on  them.  The  massacre 
of  Cawnpore  casts  all  the  other  instances  of  breach  of  faith  and  of 
ruthlessness  into  the  shade.  The  circumstances  hardly  need  recal : 
all  have  heard  of  them :  and  none  who  have  heard  will  soon  forget 
them.  The  Nena  Sahib-;-afler  protestations  of  fidelity  which  made 
some  look  to  him  as  their  protector  when  all  other  refuge  failed,  ^ 
threw  off  the  mask  when  he  thought  a  fit  time  had  come — began  by 
shooting  about  100  ladies  and  children  who  were  fiying  from  Fut- 
teyghur,  and  then  laid  seige  to  Cawnpore.  The  defence  was  gal- 
lant for  twenty  days ;  but  then  a  capitulation  became  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity— the  provisions  being  exhausted,  and  the  numbers  and  ma- 
terial of  warfare  so  greatly  in  favour  of  the  enemy.  His  own 
terms  were  accepted.  The  place  was  to  be  vacated  ;  the  treasure 
and  ammunition  given  up,  but  the  soldiers  with  the  women  and 
children  were  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  Allahabad  in  safety.  The 
Bajah  swore  to  observe  these  conditions.  He  furnished  boats  to 
cross  the  Ganges,  and  aided  in  the  embarkation ;  but  forthwith  he 
opened  fire  upon  them.  In  vain  did  they  hasten  to  the  other  side. 
There  cavalry  were  belly-deep  in  the  river  to  hew  them  down,  and 
between  the  two  assailing  parties  400  fell.  But  this  was  only  the 
.  first  act  of  the  tragedy.  About  100  men  and  150  women  and  child- 
ren were  taken  alive.  The  men  received  no  respite,  they  were  forth- 
with bound,  dispatched,  and  thrown  into  a  ditch.  Yet  happier  they 
than  those  they  left  to  bewail  them.  A  few  days  of  marching,  to 
which  apprehension  for  the  prisoners  imparted  wonderful  swiftness, 
brought  up  the  rescuing  forces  of  Havelock  ;  but  alas  I  to  find  that, 
after  aU  their  efforts,  they  were  too  late — that  there  was  no  survivor 
among  all  these  motliers  and  babes — that  the  whole  lay  in  a  ghastly 
heap — stripped,  headless,  and  mangled — ^in  the  well  of  the  court-yaid 
where  they  had  been  butchered,  and  which  was  yet  covered  to  the 
depth  of  two  inches  with  their  blood.  Perhaps  there  is  not  in  history 
a  blacker  deed  than  this.  The  massacre  of  Glencoe  hardly  serves  for 
a  comparison.  It  may,  perhaps,  equal  this  in  deceitfulness,  but  its 
victims  were  not  a  sixth  part  so  many.  We  must  go  back,  then,  to 
more  barbarous  periods  of  our  history  than  that  of  Glencoe ;  to  the 
time  when  dan  sought  to  exterminate  clan,  when  the  Grants  and  the 
Gordons  made  two  hundred  children  of  the  rival  clan  of  Farquharson 
orphans  in  one  day.  Nay,  even  that  detestable  butchery  is  wanting 
in  the  horrors  of  Cawnpore :  the  children  of  the  clan  were  spared, 
and  afterwards  cared  for  in  a  fisishlon  by  the  avengers.     We  most 
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rather,  therefore,  seek  a  parallel  in  the  suffocation  of  the  whole  in- 
habitants of  Eigg,  to  the  number  of  about  two  hundred,  by  Macleod 
of  Skye,  in  the  cavern  wherein  they  had  sought  refuge  from  his  fe- 
rocity. Nay,  since  there  were  some  extenuating  considerations 
even  here,  we  must  turn  again  to  former  wars  with  India  for  a  fitting 
comparison.  We.must  find  the  prototype  of  Nena  Sahib  in  Sunyah 
Dowlah  the  Nabob,  who  at  the  point  of  the  sword  propelled  14(> 
English  prisoners  of  war  into  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta ;  a  place 
of  only  20  feet  square,  and  therefore  too  scant  for  the  comfortable  ac- 
commodation of  one  individual  in  such  a  climate  ;  and  then  composed 
himself  to  a  sleep  which  his  attendants,  in  answer  to  the  entreaties 
and  shrieks  and  struggles  of  the  frantic  prisoners,  said  they  dared 
not  to  disturb;  and  from  which  he  did  not  arouse  himself  until  the 
whole,  except  23,  perished  in  their  agonies.  He  is  the  likest  we  re- 
member to  this  countryman  of  his :  to  whom  already  the  murder  of 
almost  1000  of  our  countrymen  is  imputed ;  and  who  id  not  yet  sa- 
tiated :  and,  we  shudder  to  add,  not  yet  muzzled ;  but  now  ravining 
round  Lucknow  where  another  1000,  and  these  principally  women 
and  children,  will,  unless  the  Lord  of  Hosts  interpose,  be  immediate- 
ly at  his  mercy. 

Surely  the  place  where  such  deeds  are  done  is  a  habitation  of  cru- 
elty! and  Bengal  is  full  of  such  places  just  now.  It  is  larger  and 
more  populous  than  Great  Britain,  but  over  its  length  and  breadth 
are  to  be  found  cities  which  will  long  be  associated  in  our  recollec- 
tions with  Cawnpore  ;  in  which  have  been  perpetrated  deeds  which, 
but  for  its  still  more  horrid  deed,  would  have  been  accounted  the 
most  horrible  that  a  soldiery,  fancying  themselves  superior  to  their 
conquerors,  and  having  scarcely  any  sense  of  responsibility  to  a 
higher  Being  than  man,  can  commit. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  this  state  of  matters  ?  Is  it  merely  an 
expression  of  the  resentment  and  the  hatred  which  subjugated  tribes 
entertain  towards  their  conquerors  for  generations — a  hatred  which  a 
strong  arm  may  smother,  but  which  it  requires  manifold  and  high  and 
long-continued  benefits  to  extinguish  ?  We  would  regard  it  as  that  to 
a  considerable  degree.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  we  have  taken 
possession  of  India  by  force ;  that  originally  we  asked  only  a  narrow 
footing  there  for  purposes  of  trade ;  that  our  process  of  annexation 
has  been  so  rapid  that  in  one  century  we  have  made  ourselves  mas- 
ters of  our  present  immense  empire  of  837,412  square  miles  and 
132,000,000  souls :  and  that  the  reason  of  the  annexation  has  in 
many  instances  been  very  slender.  No  doubt  it  has  been  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  people  to  be  put  under  British  rule.  Not  without  many 
particular  acts,  and  even  an  entire  policy  at  times,  which  are  incap- 
able of  defence,  it  has  after  all  been  milder  than  that  of  their  native 
princes,  and  more  favourable  to  the  improvement  of  their  estate. 
But  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  them  to  be  as  satisfied  of  this  as 
we  are ;  or  that,  if  they  were,  the  conviction  should  have  as  yet  rc- 
condled  them  to  the  loss  of  independence.  It  appeared,  no  doubt,  to 
Edward  I.  and  his  subjects  that  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of 
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Scotland  to  be  subject  to  England ;  but  tlioagli  that  was  perftapB  the 
correct  view,  oar  brave  ancestors  never  ooold  be  brought  to  take  it 
We  now  are  sensible  that  it  was  for  the  great  good  of  both  countries 
to  be  united :  but  it  is  not  yet  very  long  since  that  conviction  became 
general.  Nor  can  it  be  maintained  that  we  have  always  been  consi- 
derate of  the  interests  of  the  conquered  in  India.  The  yoke  has  been 
lightened  as  the  bearers  became  more  patient ;  but  for  a  time  it  was 
both  very  irritating  and  very  crushing.  There  are  periods  of  mis- 
government  in  the  history  of  India,  deeds  of  rapacity  and  deeds  of  op- 
pression, for  which  no  candid  writer  does  more  than  plead  one  or  two 
extenuating  circumstances.  Who  denies  that  under  the  Goremor- 
Generalship — say  of  Mr  Yansittart — ^the  servants  of  the  Ck>mpany 
made  it  their  only  object  to  wring  money  from  the  natives  f  Or  who 
justifies  the  hiring  out  of  the  British  army  by  Mr  Hastings  to  that  dis* 
grace  even  of  Mahommedan  usurpers — ^Snjah  Dowlah — just  in  order 
that  therewith  he  might  appropriate  a  State  which,  because  far  better 
governed  and  cultivated  than  any  other  in  India,  and  the  home  of  far 
braver  men,  had  the  best  right  to  our  protection — we  mean  thatof  Rohil* 
cund?  When  we  say  that  the  G^vemor-Grenerals  who  did  more  than 
any  others  to  found  and  build  up  our  Indian  empire — Lord  Clive  and 
Warren  Hastings — ^both  committed  acts  which,  notwithstanding  all 
their  great  services,  brought  them  to  trial  before  the  British  Parliament, 
we  give  enough  of  proof  that  our  rule  of  India  has  not  been  of  nn- 
mingled  benefit  to  the  natives. 

The  supposition,  then,  that  this  rebellion  is  to  be  attributed  in  part 
to  an  innate  dislike  of  foreign  .domination,  and  especially  to  a  desire 
in  the  Mahommedan  portion  of  the  population  to  regain  their  former 
baneful  rule,  may  be  correct  enough.  But  it  is  only  a  very  partial 
explanation :  because  no  people  have  less  of  the  natural  love  of  in- 
dependence than  the  Bengalees.  One  who  knows  them  well — Miac- 
aulay — says  that  perhaps  there  never  was  a  people  better  fitted  by 
nature  or  by  habit  to  bear  a  foreign  yoke  than  the  Bengalees.  And 
another  reason  for  pronouncing  Uie  explanation  inadequate,  is,  that 
the  rising  up  in  arms  is  not  of  the  people  at  large,  but  of  a  soldiery, 
swollen  with  the  idea  of  its  superiority  above  Uie  other  castes,  and 
which,  of  all  the  four,  has  the  least  ground  of  complaint  against  our 
rule* 

Are  we  then  to  consider  the  atrocity  of  this  war  merely  as  the 
general  characteristic  of  heathen  war&re  ?  No  doubt  heathen  war^ 
fore  is  much  more  ferocious  than  where  the  combatants  are  Christian. 
It  is  to  the  praise  of  Christianity  that  it  not  only  makes  war  less 
frequent  than  before  its  adoption ;  but  that  it  mitigates  its  horrors 
when  it  does  break  out:  One  of  its  most  noticeable  efiects  upon 
tribes  brought  to  embrace  it,  is  to  heal  their  animosities,  to  make  them 
patient  of  many  of  the  offences  for  which  they  were  wont  to  run  to 
their  weapons;  and  to  render  them  somewhat  more  humane  and  hon* 
curable  when  hostilities  do  prevail.  But  there  is  even  more  than  the 
ordinary  cruelty  of  heathen  warfiure  in  this.  It  is  not  rage  alone 
that  is  let  loose,  but  every  other  evil  passion.    There  is  more  of 
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treachery  than  harbarians  in  general  display  when  meditating  injury, 
and  more  refinement  of  cruelty  in  the  hour  of  mastery,  and  a  wider 
spread  of  Hcentiousness*.  We  attribute  the  surpassing  excesses  of 
this  war  to  the  surpassing  wickedness  of  the  religion  of  the  people. 

A  very  general  acquaintance  with  the  religion  of  India  will  greatly 
lessen  the  surprise  at  the  present  doings  there.  Whether  we  speak 
of  Mahometanism  or  Hindooism  we  may  say  that  lust  and  cruelty 
are  at  once  their  very  virtues  here  and  rewaHs  hereafter.  The  first 
acknowledges  no  other  reason  for  tolerating  the  professors  of  another 
faith  than  necessity';  it  employs  no  other  instrument  of  conversion 
Ihan  the  sword  or  grinding  oppression,  and  it  promises  no  higher 
enjoyments  in  its  paradise  for  the  extermination  of  the  infidels,  or 
9nghi  else  it  pronounces  meritorious,  than  sensual  gratification ;  and, 
as  a  consequence,  it  whets  every  passion  which  war  evokes.  And 
yet  it  is  an  improvement  upon  Hindooism.  In  comparison  of  the  deities 
of  the  Hindoos,  Mahomet  was  merciful ;  and  in  comparison  of  the 
Shatters,  the  Koran  is  sanctifying.  Among  the  hundred  and  thirty 
millions  of  India's  gods  there  is  not  one  virtuous ;  and  in  proportion 
as  they  stand  high  in  the  pantheon  they  are  infamous.  Brahma,  who 
occupies  the  lofliest  place,  is  scandalously  wicked  in  every  respect. 
Sir  William  Jones  informs  us  that  Krishna,  the  darling  god  of  the 
women  of  India,  and  the  object  of  enthusiastic  worship  to  the  ma« 
jority  of  the  Bengalees,  is  a  murderer,  a  liar,  and  a  thief;  and  that 
his  thefis,  wars,  and  adulteries,  make  his  history  one  uninterrupted 
series  of  crimes.  Doorga,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  three  highest,  is  re- 
presented as  the  very  incarnation  of  ferocity :  as  having  two  dead  bo- 
dies for  ear-rings,  and  a  necklace  of  skulls  ;  as  delighting  in  human 
sacrifices,  and  in  the  self-tortures  of  worshippers  who  stop  short  of 
utter  immolation.  Juggernaut  is  another  favourite  idol,  and  Molock 
of  Scripture  was  not  a  more  grim  or  vile.  Nor  are  the  blots  in  the 
character  of  the  deities  redeemed  by  virtues.  They  are  not  a  mix- 
ture of  good  and  bad  ;  and  it  is  not  for  the  better  part  that  they  are 
held  up  to  be  worshipped  and  imitated.  It  is  by  reciting  nothing  re- 
garding them  save  their  quarrels  and  their  crimes  that  the  priests 
extol  them  at  the  public  festivities ;  and  the  services  they  ask  for  them 
are  licentious  orgies,  and  self-inflicted  tortures,  or  utter  destructioR 
of  life.  If  from  the  temple,  where  everything  he  sees  is  designed  to 
contaminate,  the  Hindoo  turn  to  his  sacred  books,  he  only  finds  what 
is  still  more  depraving  than  the  public  worship.  It  gives  no  idea  of 
the^e  to  say  that  they  are  unimproving :  they  are  most  mischievous. 
They  bury  the  few  precepts  to  moral  duties  which  they  contain  be- 
neath the  maas  of  those  which  make  ceremonies — frivolous  and  cruel 
—of  far  greater  merit  than  morality.  They  encourage  falsehood  and 
revenge ;  and  they  abound  in  passages  so  impure  that  their  own 
Brahmins  have  been  sufiused  with  shame  when  translating  them  to 
Europeans.  But  more  pernicious  still  than  either  the  deities  or  .the 
Shasters  are  the  priests  of  India.  Of  all  the  castes  they  are  the  worst. 
In  them  all  the  national  vices  are  intensified.  Their  selfishness,  inhu- 
manity, and  untruthfulness,  are  proverbial.     One  who  is  rather  indul- 
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gent  tban  censorious  to  tliem — the  Abb^Dobois — ^tbos  describes  them : 
*^The  Brahmin  lives  but  for  himself.  Bred  in  the  belief  that  the 
whole  world  is  his  debtor,  and  that  he  himself  is  called  upon  for  no 
return,  he  conducts  himself  in  every  circumstance  of  his  life  with  the 
most  absolute  selfishness.  The  feelings  of  oommiaeradon  and  pi^, 
as  far  as  respects  the  sufferings  of  others,  never  enter  into  his  heart. 
He  will  see  an  unhappy  being  perish  on  the  road,  or  even  at  his  own 
gate,  if  belonging  to  another  caste,  and  will  not  stir  to  help  him  to  a 
drop  of  water  though  it  were  to  save  his  life ;"  and,  again,  ^^  It  is  not 
possible  to  describe  a  Brahmin  better  than  to  say  he  is  an  ant's  nest 
of  lies  and  impostures.  All  Hindoos  are  expert  in  di^aising  the 
truth,  but  there  is  nothing  in  which  the  caste  of  Brahmin  so  much 
surpasses  them  all  as  in  the  art  of  lying.  It  has  taken  so  deep  a  root 
among  them  that,  so  far  from  blushing  when  detected  in  it,  many  of 
them  make  it  their  boast.'' 

Now,  with  such  objects  of  worship,  such  religious  books,  and  such 
priests,  is  it  wonderful  that  the  people  of  India  are  conducting  them- 
selves as  at  present  ?  Is  it  wonderful  that,  when  war  has  let  them  loose 
from  the  restraints  maintained  in  times  of  peace,  they  should  act  oat 
those  principles  which  their  religion  fosters  and  applauds  T  It  teaches 
them  that  deceit  and  naked  falsehood  are  no  sins:  it  has  made  them 
practise  these  towards  each  other  in  daily  transactions,  and  justify  them; 
— is  it  strange  then  that  they  should  be  treacherous  to  us  t  It  liath 
taught  them  that  women  are  unworthy  of  the  least  connderation  ;  it 
never  mentions  them  save  with  epithets  of  contempt  and  abuse;  it  has 
made  them  degrade  those  of  their  own  country  in  every  possible  way ; 
— is  it  surprising,  then,  that  they  show  themselves  devoid  of  tenderness 
to  ours  ?  Their  religion  extinguishes  natural  affection  towards  eadi 
other.  If  the  mother  do  not  destroy  her  infant,  if  the  children  do 
not  compel  the  parent  to  some  mode  of  immolation  so  soon  as  age 
unfits  for  work,  if  the  sick  or  hurt  are  not  carried  to  the  sacred  rivers 
and  drowned  at  once,  or  left  upon  the  banks  to  be  roasted  to  death  or 
devoured,  it  is  not  because  the  religion  has  departed  from  these  require- 
ments, but  because  British  law  has  interdicted  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirement. Nay,  more ;  this  religion  has  made  its  subject  cruel  to  him- 
self. That  is  the  most  meritorious  rite  which  is  the  most  torturing:  the 
Fakecr  is  the  holiest  man  just  because  his  attitudes  are  the  most 
painful,  and  his  body  the  most  filthy  \  and  that  the  surest  path  to 
happiness  which  is  the  most  incarnadined.  And  hence  it  is  not  only 
when  the  tempest  of  war  careers  over  India  that  it  is  fnll  of  cruelty, 
llie  cruelty  then  attracts  our  notice  more,  because  our  countrymen 
and  kindred  are  its  victims ;  but  even  in  peace  it  prevails  in  far  more 
forms  than  has  been  mentioned;  and  this  because  the  very  result 
which  the  religion  of  India  proposes. 

What  then  is  to  be  done?  Are  we  to  abandon  India,  or  are  we  to 
trust  only  to  the  sword  to  hold  it  and  to  improve  it?  The  first  thing 
is  to  surpress  the  mutiny.  It  were  only  to  leave  the  unhappy  people 
to  turn  their  weapons  ngainM  each  other  ;  it  were  only  to  give  their 
baneful  religion  increased  power  for  evil,  lor  Britain  to  surrender  her 
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sway.  Perhaps  it  maj  not  be  enough  to  assert  her  mastery.  Per^^ 
haps  tlie  future  well-being  of  the  people  will  be  best  consulted  bj 
teaching  them  through  bitter  experience  that  they  will  not  be  allowed 
to  violate  oaths,  and  bum  premises,  and  massacre  with  impunity. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  justice  should  be  tempered  with  mercy.  It  is 
not  good  for  us  to  be  insisting  that  in  the  day  of  victory  there  should  be 
no  voice  regarded  save  that  of  vengeance.  Soldiers  who  have  seen 
their  comrades  tortured ;  men  who  have  been  made  the  solitary  sur- 
vivors of  their  finmily;  a  government  whose  means  of  maintaining  its 
authority  have  been  tested,  do  not  require  instigations  to  be  unsparing, 
in  the  day  of  triumph.  It  were  better  then  for  us  who  have  not  been 
so  acutely  wounded,  to  remind  the  sufferers  and  combatants  that  if 
the  rebels  show  want  both  of  honour  and  humanity,  these  are  prin- 
ciples unknown  to  their  religion  ;  that  treachery,  impurity, 
and  carnage  are,  according  to  it,  no  crimes.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
one  eminent  statesman,  whose  habit  it  is  not  to  shrink  from  propound- 
ing what  he  considers  the  proper  view  because  it  may  not  be  the 
popular,  and  who  has  a  rare  power  of  enforcing  his  own-^we  mean 
Mr  Disraeli — ^has  raised  his  voice  against  that  cry  for  retaliation 
which  is  so  loudly  proceeding  from  the  newspaper  press  and  platform. 
In  addressing  the  Agricultural  Association  of  his  county  the  other  day, 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  expressed  a  hope  that  in  the  hour 
of  triumph  we  would  not  imitate  the  atrocities  of  the  Indian  sepoy. 
*'  I  have,"  he  said,  '^  heard  things  spoken  and  seen  things  written  of 
late  which  would  make  me  almost  suppose  that  the  religious  opinions 
of  the  people  of  England  had  undergone  some  sudden  change ;  and 
that,  instead  of  bowing  before  the  name  of  Jesus,  we  were  preparing 
to  revive  the  worship  of  Moloch.  I  cannot  believe  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  indulge  in  such  a  spirit."  It  is  not  only  not  our  duty,  but  it  is  not 
our  wisest  policy ;  for  while  no  meed  of  revenge  will  bring  us  back 
one  of  the  victims,  nor  afford  their  manes  the  least  gratification,  it 
would  only  perpetuate  the  hate  of  the  people,  and  make  them  watch 
tlieir  opportunity  of  giving  the  rein  to  it  again. 

But  the  re-establishment  of  obedience  and  order  is  only  of  course 
a  first  step.  How  are  we  to  preserve  these  afterwards  T  How  are  we 
to  win  the  tmUmg  submission  and  attachment  of  the  people  of  India : 
and  make  them  an  adequate  return  for  the  vast  territory  and  wealth 
we  take  from  them  T  We  answer  unhesitatingly — by  entreating  God 
to  have  respect  unto  the  covenant  which  engages  him  to  make  it  a 
part  of  the  empire  of  his  son,  the  Prince  of  Peace.  There*  is  an  en- 
gagment  to  make  the  dominion  of  this  Prince  universal,  and  under  its 
benign  influence  tlie  nations  are  to  beat  their  swords  into  plough 
shares  and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks;  violence  b  no  more  to 
be  heard  in  the  land ;  wasting  nor  destruction  within  the  borders. 
Our  best  security  for  India's  good  order  in  the  future  is  to  take  all 
judicious  means  to  hasten  the  accomplishment  of  that  engagement. 

In  so  far  as  the  experiment  has  been  made  in  India  itself,  the  re- 
sult is  recommendatory  of  this  policy.  That  policy  does  not  date 
very  far  back.    To  give  tlie  people  our  secular  literature  only  is  but 
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an  indirect  waj  of  opening  their  eyes  to  the  monstrously  absurd  and 
wicked  dogmas  of  their  own  faith  ;  but  it  was  not  until  1835  that 
even  this  was  adopted  by  the  Company ;  and  in  its  latest  scheme 
of  education,  propounded  only  two  years  ago,  it  still  abides  by  |he 
principle  of  restricting  its  grants  to  secular  education ;  and  of  leaving 
all  religious  to  such  individuals  or  churches  as  feel  it  their  duty  to 
provide  it.  But  notwithstanding  of  this  short  and  disadvantageous 
trial,  Christianity  has  already  effected  the  abolition  of  some  of  the 
most  cruel  practices  that  prevailed  in  the  country — as  infanticide  and 
sutteeism ;  and  certainly  it  has  not  made  the  people  wort  twrhdtni 
than  before.  We  say  not  more  turbulent,  for  this  is  not  the  first 
time  that  the  people  of  India  have  risen  up  against  us ;  and  from 
causes  having  nothing  whatever  of  a  religious  character.  Some 
eighty  years  ago  there  was  a  crisis  having  much  resemblance  to  this. 
The  Mahommedan  soldier  of  fortune — Hyder  Ali — swept  over  the 
country  like  a  tornado,  at  the  head  of  90,000  men  and  100  pieces 
of  cannon.  In  three  weeks  he  all  but  wrested  southern  India  from 
our  grasp.  And  then  the  sepoys  acted  much  as  they  have  done 
just  now.  In  many  garrisons  they  Bung  down  their  arms;  and 
many  forts  they  treacherously  surrendered  ;  and  this,  be  it  remarked, 
was  long  before  we  had  begun  any  attempts  to  bring  the  people  to 
Christianity. 

We  need  scarcely  defend  these  attempts  against  the  charge  of  caas- 
ing  i\iQ predent  mutiny  of  the  sepoy  soldiery;  for  it  is  not  more  than  in- 
sinuated by  those  who  have  least  sympathy  with  missionary  labours; 
and  is  so  devoid  of  authonty,  that  not  many  even  of  those  have  made 
even  the  insinuation.  It  is  not  to  the  soldiery,  but  to  the  other  classes 
of  the  population  that  missionaries  have  been  addressing  themselves. 
It  is  not  where  missions  have  been  most  successful  that  the  mutiny 
prevails.  Southern  India  has  been  the  longer  occupied  sphere ;  it  U 
there  that  the  churches,  schools,  and  converts,  are  the  most  numerous ; 
and  there,  as  yet  at  least,  the  spirit  of  disaffection  has  scarcely  sliown 
itself—- only  in  one  or  two  regiments — ^and  in  these  in  far  less  terrible 
shape  than  in  northern  India.  And  though  we  have  to  mourn  the 
untimely  fate  of  many  missionaries ;  and,  among  the  rest,  one  belong- 
ing to  our  own  church — Mr  Hunter  of  Sealkat — and  the  havoc  of  their 
premises,  still  they  have  not  been  special  objects  of  resentment ;  they 
liave  only  shared  the  indiscnmating  carnage.  Tea,  in  some  places 
they  have  experienced  a  forbearance  which  was  not  exercised  to 
others.  On  this  point  we  have  the  opinion  of  a  gentleman  resi- 
dent in  Calcutta,  whose  extensive  acquaintance  with  Indian  affiiirs 
renders  him  a  high  authority.  '*  It  is  pretended  by  some  that  mis- 
sions have  caused  the  mischief,  but  this  is  utterly  ridiculous.  For 
consider,  the  ]9th  mutinied  at  Burampur.  Did  they  show  the 
least  ill-feeling  to  the  mission  there?  When  the  19th  and  34th 
were  disbanded,  they  might  with  perfect  ease  have  destroyed  the 
defenceless  missions  in  Serampur,  Chinsurah,  Burdwan,  and  Kisli- 
nagurh,  but  they  did  not  even  threaten  one  of  them.  Had  the 
movement  been   occasioned  in  any  degree  by  the    missions,  they 
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would  have  felt  their  vengeance*  But  hitherto  they  are  all  unscathed, 
except  Delhi,  where  there  was  a  general  movement,  as  destructive 
to  civilians  and  shopkeepers  as  to  others/' 

There  is  no  good  reason,  then,  for  supposing  that  missionary  enter- 
prize  goes  any  considerable  way  to  account  for  this  revolt;  but 
although  it  did,  it  would  be  very  shortsighted  policy  to  slacken  it. 
Duty  sooner  or  later  ever  turns  out  a  better  principle,  than  expe- 
diency. There  are  ultimate  results  so  beneficial,  as  fully  to  justify 
the  risk  of  some  immediate  troubles ;  and  of  none  may  that  be  more 
warrantably  affirmed  than  of  those  which,  sooner  or  Inter,  follow  the 
conversion  of  a  heathen  people  to  the  religion  of  Christ.  That  may 
sometimes  send  a  sword  iu  the  first  instance,  but  nothing  else  is 
such  a  security  for  a  peaceful  and  well  conditioned  population  in 
the  end.  We  found  this  assertion  not  only  upon  the  consideration 
of  the  nature  of  its  doctrines  and  precepts,  but  upon  il8  actual  effects. 
It  has  in  no  great  length  of  time  completely  reformed  the  manners 
of  heathen  tribes  in  other  lands  than  India.  "Ever  since  the 
establishment  of  the  mission  among  the  Griquas  of  South  Africa,'' 
saith  Baptist  Noel,  quoting  a  witness ;  ''  this  people  has  always  been 
the  bulwark  of  the  colony  of  the  Cape  on  the  north  and  north-west 
frontiers.  There  is  not  a  single  intelligent  farmer  who  does  not 
acknowledge  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  sleep  there  a  single 
night  in  peace,  if  the  Griquas  were  not  placed  as  they  are,  to  serve  for 
a  rampart  between  the  colony  and  its  enemies.  ...  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  mission  they  were  as  ignorant  and  as  destitute  as 
the  Borannas,  the  Bushmen,  and  the  Bechouanas,  who  surround 
them,  and  are  now  under  their  protection;  and  such  is  the  condition 
in  which  the  Christian  faith  and  education  have  placed  that  handful 
of  men,  that  they  protect  at  this  time  nations  five  times  more  nume- 
rous than  themselves,  and  have  become  by  their  courage  and  dis- 
cipline an  object  of  jealousy  to  the  colonists,  whom  they  nevertheless 
defend  along  the  whole  length  of  a  frontier  of  300  miles."  Nor  is 
it  upon  them  alone  that  the  effect  has  been  thus  happy.  He  con- 
nects them  a  little  farther  on  with  other  tribes,  and  says  of  these  col- 
lectively :  ^'  While  the  missionaries  have  been  employed  in  locating 
the  savages  among  whom  they  labour,  teaching  them  industrious 
habits,  and  creating  a  demand  for  British  manufactures,  and  encreas- 
ing  their  dependence  on  the  colony,  there  is  not  a  single  instance  of 
a  tribe  thus  enjoying  the  labours  of  a  missionary  making  war  against 
the  colonists,  either  to  injure  their  persons  or  deprive  him  of  their 

property While  the  Cafires,  who  command  about  one 

hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  our  frontier  only,  have  been  the  scourge 
and  terror  of  the  colony  of  the  Cape,  those  who  have  enjoyed  the 
labours  of  missionaries  are,  without  a  single  exception,  friendly  to  its 
security  and  interests."* 

These  results  should  help  us  to  solve  the  problem  how  we  shall 
maintain  our  position  in  India  for  the  time  to  come.  It  will  be  diffi- 
cult indeed  to  hold  it  in  subjection,  by  the  sword.  It  will  not  be  easy  to 

*  Noel's  Essaj  on  Etleuts  of  Miiisions. 
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enlarge  permanently  our  European  army  of  50,000  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  enable  us  to  dispense  with  the  native  army  of  240,000  ;*  and  it 
will  indeed  be  a  perilous  experiment  to  rely  on  the  allegiance  of  the 
latter  as  implicitly  as  we  have  been  doing,  so  long  as  it  is  constitnted 
as  at  present ;  nay,  so  long  as  under  any  minor  improvement  it  re- 
tains its  present  corrupting  &ith.  If  we  would  have  our  Indian  Em- 
pire at  once  well  conducted  in  peace,  and  trust-worthy  and  efficient 
in  war,  our  surest  way  is  to  employ  all  judicious  means  to  introdwe 
the  ameliorating  religion  of  Christianity.  And  there  are  not  wanting 
grounds  of  hope,  even  in  its  own  history,  that  both  its  own  princes 
and  the  Company  will  in  due  season  appreciate  the  attempt  and  re- 
spond to  it.  There  is  at  least  one  missionary  remembered  in  India, 
not  as  a  man  who  occasioned  mischief,  but  did  services  more  bene- 
ficial than  any  performed  by  his  cotemporaries.  I^o  man  was  ever 
committed  to  the  grave  amid  more  general  and  sincere  lamentations 
than  Christian  Frederick  Swartz.  Native  prince  and  British  sape- 
rior  vied  in  acknowledging  how  much  each  had  been  indebted  to  him. 
The  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  in  whose  kingdom  his  labours  had  been  con- 
ducted, directed  that  his  portrait  should  be  placed  among  the  pictares 
of  the  princes  of  the  country  in  the  principal  hall  of  audience ;  and 
the  Company  bore  its  testimony  to  his  usefulness  to  them — more  es- 
pecially in  the  war  with  Hyder  Ali — by  erecting  a  splendid  monn- 
ment  to  his  memory  at  Madras. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  this  insurrection,  instead  of  raising  any 
doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  trying  to  enlighten  India,  and  make  it 
cast  its  idols  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats,  shows  that  this  is  tbe 
only  mode  of  constituting  it  a  permanent  or  desirable  possession. 
All  other  means  of  ameliorating  the  wretched  condition  of  tbe 
people,  or  of  establishing  our  throne  upon  a  firm  foundation,  will 
want  the  power  and  success  of  this.  If  we  would  do  it  a  benefit, 
which  in  its  own  estimation  will  make  up  for  all  in  our  treatment 
of  it  which  gives  right  of  complaint,  let  us  emancipate  it  from  its 
accursed  religion.  If  we  would  break  down  its  system  of  Caste— to 
which  most  of  the  evils  that  afflict  it  may  be  traced,  and  this  matinj 
which  hath  cost  us  so  dear,  more  directly  than  to  aught  else — ^let  as 
teach  them  that  religion  which  makes  all  men  equal  and  brethren, 
and  plant  among  them  schools  and  churches  wherein  this  equality 
may  be  exhibited, — wherein  the  male  and  the  female — the  despised 
and  the  insolent — may  meet  without  distinction.  If  we  would  bring 
it  to  deem  alliance  with  us  for  its  honour  or  its  advantage;  or  if  we 
would  have  it,  when  it  again  becomes  a  foe,  more  generous  and 
worthy  of  our  steel  than  it  is  now,  let  us  teach  them  that  "happy  is 
that  people  whose  God  is  the  Lord.'*  But^  above  all,  if  we  would 
be  exonerated  on  that  day  when  He  who  has  given  us  our  high  place 
among  the  nations  calls  us  to  account  for  the  use  made  of  our  in- 
fluence, we  should  make  the  bringing  of  the  people  of  India  to  bow 
before  the  golden  sceptre  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  primary  object  of  our 
connection  with  them. 

•  Speech  of  Chancellor  of  Exchequer  at  Kingston. 
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THE  MUTINY  IN  INDIA. 

(To  the  Editor  of  Macphail's  Journal.) 

Dbar  Sik, — We  read  in  Scripture  that  a  time  will  come  when  every 
nation  of  the  earth  shall  bow  the  knee  to  Christ.  We  are  not  called 
upon  to  believe  that  every  individual  member  of  each  nation  will  be 
in  reality  a  true  Christian,  but  merely  that  the  ruling  or  religious 
politics  of  the  nations  shall  change  from  Infidelity  and  Heathenism 
to  Christianity.  This  great  and  desirable  event  will  occur  at  the 
time  when,  according  to  Daniel,  *'  the  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain 
without  hand  shall  smite  the  image  on  the  teet,  and  crush  them 
into  powder.''  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  point  out  when  that  time 
may  be  expected  to  arrive ;  it  will  suflSce  for  my  purpose  to  state 
that  come  it  surely  will ;  and  that,  too,  at  no  very  distant  period  from 
the  present  time.  It  is  reasonable,  theo,  to  suppose  that  events  have 
been  gradually  tending  through  a  number  of  years  past  to  bring 
about  this  change ;  and,  indeed,  we  have  seen  with  our  own  eyes 
how  much  Christianity  has  been  spread  abroad,  even  in  our  own 
days,  and  how  feeble  and  tottering  have  become  those  infidel  politics 
which  actually  threatened  some  centuries  ago  to  trample  Christianity 
under  foot.  Among  the  many  events  which  have  tended  at  different 
times  to  break  down  the  prejudices  of  the  infidel  world,  we  may  now 
no  doubt  reckon  the  present  rebellious  movement  in  Bengal. 

That  the  crusade  now  waging  against  the  Christian  Government 
of  this  land  will  eventually  come  to  nought,  no  one  who  is  properly 
acquainted  with  the  holy  writings  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  or 
who  justly  appreciates  the  strength  and  resources  of  our  native 
land,  can  for  an  instant  doubt.  **  Whosoever  shall  fall  on  this  stone 
shall  be  broken  ;  but  on  whomsoever  it  shall  fall,  it  will  grind  him 
to  powder."  Verily  it  is  hard  for  men  "  to  kick  against  the  pricks." 
The  failure  of  the  movements  must  necessarily  tend  not  only  to 
bring  about  a  change  in  the  ideas  of  the  present  generation  of  na- 
tives in  regi^rd  to  the  stability  and  correctness  of  their  own  vile 
creeds,  but  likewise  be  the  means  of  compelling  the  government  to 
introduce  and  carry  out  with  a  strong  and  determined,  though  still 
merciful  hand,  a  system  that  will  have  a  tendency  effectually  to 
curb  and  finally  to  crush  the  zeal  of  infidel  fanaticism,  while  it  at 
the  same  time  elevates  the  pure  religion  of  our  Lord  above  all  creeds, 
and  gives  it  that  position  in  the  land  which  ought  long  since  to  have 
been  accorded  to  it ;  and  for  not  according  which,  the  present  pun- 
ishment has  fallen  upon  us.  If  Christianity  be  truth  (and  who  shall 
gainsay  the  blessed  fact)  then  is  it  the  duty  of  our  rulers  to  give  it 
that  prominent  position  which  the  Scriptures  have  declared  to  be  its 
due  ;  whereas  hitherto  we  have  allowed  it  to  be  trodden  under  foot, 
and  have  done  our  best  to  promote  and  foster,  by  a  false  and  inju- 
dicious system  of  toleration  and  non-interference,  those  very  creeds 
which  Christianity  is  designed  and  commissioned  to  overthrow. 
Toleration  is,  doubtless,  commendable  to  a  certain  extent  ;  and  I 
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would  not  for  a  moment  counsel  a  resort  to  anything  approaching 
to  coersive  measures  in  matters  of  conscience.  Let  the  people  beliere 
in  what  they  please  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  while  we  give  them  li- 
berty of  thought  and  conscience,  I  would  tolerate  nothing  that  has 
an  evil  and  immoral  tendency,  or  which  is  in  anywise  calculalixi  to 
influence  and  inflame  the  fanatical  zeal  and  prejudices  of  the  mass, 
to  the  endangering  of  the  safety  and  wel&re  of  the  State.  If  Chris- 
tianity and  heathenism  come  into  collision,  it  needs  no  conjuror  to 
determine  which  of  the  two  should  be  made  to  give  way.  Hence 
all  public  processions,  and  cruel  and  indecent  exhibitions,  such  as 
the  parading  of  Taziahs,  the  celebration  of  Churuk-poojah,  the  rain 
Leela,  the  obscene  and  disgusting  Hoolee,  and  the  like,  should  un- 
doubtedly be  crushed  and  rendered  contrary  to  law,  in  the  same  way 
that  we  have  put  down  Suttee  and  Infanticide ;  and  if  we  had  aright 
to  interfere  in  the  abolition  of  those  two  diabolical  practices,  eqaallj 
have  we  a  right  to  put  down  all  else  that  may  have  a  tendency, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  militate  against  the  pure  requirements 
of  genuine  Christianity.  Christianity  and  civilization  must  ever  walk 
forward  hand  in  hand ;  if  we  civilize  we  must  also  Christianize  the 
people,  and  it  is  false  and  wicked  to  declare  that  we  '*  never  have 
attempted  this,  and  never  intend  to  do  so ;"  we  cannot,  and  we  dare 
not  attempt  to  halt,  without  incurring  the  danger  of  arousing  another 
outbreak  similar  to  the  present  rebellion.  Half  measures  are  always 
dangerous  and  bad,  and  in  religion  are  worse  than  in  anything  else; 
had  we  shewn  ourselves  to  be  more  in  earnest,  this  rising  would 
never  have  occurred.  We  have  permitted  the  natives,  by  our  own 
want  of  flrmness,  to  cherish  the  idea  that  we  regarded  their  religion 
as  being  entitled  to  the  saa>e  respect  and  position  as  our  own  ;  and 
hence  their  determination  now,  if  possible,  to  take  the  lead.  Were 
a  Christian  to  enlist  under  the  banner  of  a  Mahoraedan  power,  he 
would  be  under  the  necessity  of  conforming  to  the  customs  of  his 
ruler ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  but  just  and  fiur,  when  Mahomedans  and 
heathens  take  service  under  a  Christian  government,  that  they  should 
be  compelled,  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  to  submit  to  it. 

The  present  movement  is,  without  doubt,  essentially  Mahome- 
dan  ;  and  in  respect  to  that  religion  there  is  a  prophecy  which  tells 
us  that,  in  a  few  short  years  from  the  present  time,  Mahomedanism 
will  cease  to  be  the  religion  of  the  Turks  in  Europe ;  and  that  its 
downfall  there  will  gradually  pave  the  way  for  breaking  up  the  same 
delusion  among  the  nations  of  the  East.  But  there  is  likewise  an- 
other prophecy  which  clearly  points  out  the  time  when  Mahomed- 
anism would  receive  a  deadly  blow,  and  that  blow  is  now  about  to 
fall !  The  present  crisis,  then,  will  doubtless  be  made  subservient  to 
that  great  end,  and  has  been  permitted  by  Him  who  '^  ruleth  in  the 
kingdom  of  men,"  not  only  with  that  view,  but  also  for  the  purpose 
of  inflicting  a  well  merited  chastisement  upon  a  nation  which,  while 
it  boasts  loudly  of  its  enlightened  position  among  the  Christian 
nations  of  the  earth,  has  permitted  Christianity  to  be  trodden  down 
and  dishonoured  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  that  vast  em- 
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pire  which  has  been  entrusted  to  our  care,  in  order  that  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  which  he  has  proclaimed, 
might  he  made  known  and  exalted  above  the  debasing  infidelity  and 
heathenism  which  pervade  the  land.  With  the  risk  of  being  sneered 
at  bj  the  worldly  wise,  I  hesitate  not  a  moment  to  declare  that  this 
rebellion  is  but  the  prelude  to  those  still  more  startling  events  which 
are  destined  shortly  to  burst  with  terrific  fury  upon  the  nations  of 
the  West! 

If  the  reader  will  now  turn  to  the  1 2th  chapter  of  the  Prophet 
Daniel,  he  will  there  perceive,  at  the  11th  verse,  a  declaration  that 
^'  From  the  time  that  the  daily  sacrifice  shall  be  taken  away,  and 
the  abomination  that  maketh  desolate  set  up,  there  shall  be  a  thous- 
and two  hundred  and  ninety  days ;"  the  allusion  here  is  to  the  ex- 
altation of  Mahomed  over  Christ,  by  which  means  the  daily  sacrifice 
of  the  latter  is  rendered  void ;  this  is  the  abomination  that  maketh 
man's  heritage  in  Christ  still  desolate  to  all  who  follow  the  apostate 
creed  ;  and  the  prophet  declares,  that  from  the  time  when  this  abo- 
mination commenced  there  should  elapse  a  period  of  1290  prophetic 
days  or  current  years.  Taking  these  1290  years  as  meaning  Ma- 
homedan  years,  since  they  refer  to  that  power  and  polity,  we  must 
deduct  tliree  yeara»per  cent,  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  the  scale  of 
Chnstimi  time,  which  leaves  only  1251  years  as  the  true  duration  of 
the  period  indicated.  The  abomination  of  Mahomedanism  com- 
menced in  A.  D.  606,  when  Mahomed  first  declared  his  mission  to 
his  own  family  and  immediate  followers,  so  that,  adding  to  that  date 
the  term  of  1251  years,  we  are  actually  brought  down  to  the  present 
year  of  1857  for  the  termination  of  the  time  specified  by  the  pro- 
phet, and  for  the  infliction  of  a  blow  that  will  tend  eventually  to 
crumble  the  delusion  into  dust. 

It  is  further  clearly  to  be  found,  from  other  enigmatical  numbers 
of  the  same  prophet,  that  the  downfall  and  extinction  of  Islamism 
in  Guropean  Turkey  is  to  be  looked  for  in  A.  D.  1860.  Hence  the 
movement  of  the  Mahomedans  in  India  during  the  present  year  is 
to  be  regarded,  it  would  seem,  as  the  commencement  of  events  that 
are  eventually  destined  to  subvert  and  annihilate  that  creed  in  toto. 

Is  it  likely,  then,  let  me  ask,  since  a  few  years  hence  the  great 
image  or  symbol  of  idolatry  is  to  be  signally  overthrown,  and  the 
kingdom  and  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven 
is  to  be  given  into  the  hands  of  the  Saints,  or  Christians^  that  the 
present  out  break  canshake  ofiP  our  tenure  of  the  empire  ?  Not  for 
one  instant  is  the  thought  to  be  entertained!  ^<  Yea,  let  God  be 
true,  but  every  man  a  liar."  Tried  and  corrected  we  well  may  be, 
for  chastisement  has  been  richly  merited  ;  but  that  prophecy  can  be 
falsified,  and  idolatry  and  infidelity  prevail  over  the  sure  oracle  of 
God,  is  an  utter  impossibility,  well  calculated  to  bring  a  balm  and 
consolation  to  each  believing  and  trusting  heart. 

That  we  are  utterly  unclean,  notwithstanding  our  boasted  superio- 
rity as  a  Christian  church,  is  proved  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt  by 
the  fiict,  the  ominous  and  too  significant  fact,  that  Britain  is  still 
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reckoned  as  the  tenth  foe  of  that  great  image  which  Daniel  lioldis 
up  to  view  as  the  symbol  of  the  idolatry  and  impurity  of  all  the 
nations  down  to  the  hour  of  its  final  overthrow  by  (he  blow  to  be 
inflicted  by  the  *'  little  stone.''  The  further  discussion  of  these  im- 
portant points,  I  must,  however,  reserve  for  another  time  and  place, 
my  object  in  the  present  letter  being  simply  to  shew  that  the  hand 
of  Providence  directs  the  storm.     Yours  truly,  T.  H. 

Himalaya  MountamSf  2l8t  July  1857. 


THE  MUTINY  IN  INDIA,  No.  II. 

As  it  may  be  necessary,  with  reference  to  my  former  letter,  to  afford 
some  further  explanation  in  regard  \jo  the  alleged  connection  of 
DanieFs  enigmatical  numbers  with  the  present  rebellion  in  India, 
I  beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  remarks  on  a  subject  which  ought 
to  prove  of  the  greatest  interest  to  every  Christian. 

With  regard,  then,  to  the  prophet's  description  of  the  four  great 
idolatrous  empires  which  were  successively  to  hold  sway  over  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  until  crushed  into  powder  by  the  '^little  stone," 
it  will  be  seen  that,  as  regards  the  Fourth  Empire,  the  declaration  is, 
that  at  a  certain  time  it  should  become  divided  into  ten  distinct  di- 
visions ;  and  that,  subsequent  to  such  division,  another  *'  little  horn'' 
or  kingdom  should  spring  up,  which  would  pluck  up  three  of  the 
preceding  kingdoms  by  the  roots. 

The  power  here  alluded  to  is  Mahomed,  who  rose  up  as  a  Seer  or 
prophet  afler  the  decem  regal  division  of  the  empire  had  been 
completed,  and  who,  by  the  conquest  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Persia, 
literally  plucked  them  up  by  the  roots  and  totally  dissevered  them 
from  the  domination  of  the  West,  when  he  established  Mahomedanism 
as  their  national  religion.  Now,  with  regard  to  this  power,  it  is  fur- 
ther said,  that  '*  the  same  horn  made  war  with  the  saints  (a.e.  the 
Christians)^  and  prevailed  against  them," — and  that  they  were  thus 
to  be  "  given  into  his  hand  until  a  time,  times,  and  the  dividing  of 
time." 

At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  was  not  the  entire 
body  of  Christains  that  was  thus  to  be  held  in  subjection  for  a  certain 
period,  but  only  a  portion  of  them. 

In  a  metaphorical  prophecy,  "  a  time  "  signifies  a  prophetic  year, 
composed  of  360  prophetic  days^  or  current  years ;  and  hence  tho 
entire  period  of  oppression  here  specified  amounts  to  1260  years. 
The  commencement  of  this  war  against  the  saints  must  be  dated 
from  the  year  606,  when  Mahomed  retired  to  the  cave  of  Heva  for 
the  purpose  of  maturing  those  schemes  which  eventuated  in  the 
subjugation  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  empire,  or  Greek  Christen- 
dom. By  reducing  these  1260  years  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent., 
in  order  to  bring  them  down  to  Christian  time,  we  have  1222^ 
current  years  for  the  duration  of  the  oppression  of  the  eastern  Chris- 
tians ;  and  adding  these  to  A.D.  606,  we  are  brou^t  down  into  the 
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jear  1829,  the  very  year  when,  by  the  declaration  of  the  Indepen- 
dence of  Greece,  and  by  the  free  religious  toleration  accorded  to  the 
Principalities  of  Waliachia,  Moldavia,  and  Servia,  the  saints  or 
Christians  were  once  more  rescued  from  the  spiritual  thraldom  of 
the  Turks. 

Then,  secondly,  as  regards  the  movement  in  India  at  the  present 
time,  we  have  still  to  bear  in  mind  that  Mahomedism  originated  in 
A.D.  606,  when  the  imposter  proclaimed  his  mission  to  his  own 
family,  and  retired  to  the  cave  of  Ileva  to  mature  his  plans ;  and 
Daniel  declares  that  from  the  time  of  the  origin  of  this  abomination 
there  should  elapse  a  period  of  1290  prophetic  days  or  current  years. 
It  seems,  then,  quite  reasonable  to  infer,  since  the  apostacy  was  to 
remain  in  full  vigour  during  that  long  period,  that  at  the  termination 
of  it  some  event  would  occur  to  cause  its  rapid  decline  and  over- 
throw. 

That  the  abomination  has  continued  in  full  vigour  and  vitality 
ever  since  606  is  plain  enough ;  and  we  have  the  western  branch, 
or  Sooneesy  under  the  Sultan  of  Roum,  or  Constantinople, — and  the 
Elastern  branch,  or  Sfuaha^  under  the  kings  of  Delhi,  by  foolishly  main- 
taining whom  we  have  also  fostered  and  maintained  the  delusion  of 
which  he  is  still  reverently  regarded  as  the  head. 

Upon  the  western  branch  it  can  be  shown,  from  Daniel's  numbers, 
the  blow  will  fall  in  1860 ;  and  consequently  it  is  with  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  apostacy  that  we  have  now  to  deal.  Mahomedan 
time  being  three  per  cent,  in  advance  of  Christain  time  compels  us, 
as  previously  shown,  to  reduce  the  1290  years  by  the  deduction  of 
39  yeara,  which  thus  leaves  1251+606=1857. 

In  this  year,  then,  a  crushing  blow  descends  upon  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  apostacy,  and  the  king  of  Delhi,  as  the  head  of  the  eastern 
Mahomedan  Church  will  be  deposed  (if  not  slain),  and  the  title  being 
henceforward  extinct  will  tend  most  materially  to  induce  the  belief 
(and  it  does  even  now  prevail)  that  with  the  fall  of  the  puppet  king 
Mahomedanism  in  the  east  has  received  its  death-blow,  and  must 
gradually  fade  away. 

If  now  we  further  consider  that  the  Mahomedans  do  not  reckon 
from  the  rise  of  their  religion  in  606,  but  from  the  flight  of  their 
prophet  from  Mecca  to  Medina  in  622,  we  shall  perceive  that  the 
difference  is  exactly  16  years ;  and  as  Daniel  dates  not  from  the  flight 
or  Hegira,  but  from  the  birth  of  Mahomedism,  if  we  add  the  differ- 
ence of  16  years  to  the  current  Mahomedan  year  of  1274,  we  shall 
find  that  1274+16=1290,  the  exact  term  mentioned  by  the  prophet; 
and  when  we  consider  that  this  event  was  predicted,  for  our  instruction 
crndguidanctf  nearly  2400  yeilrs  ago,  we  must  to  our  shame  confess 
that  had  we  but  studied  the  Holy  Scriptures  one  half  as  diligently 
as  we  have  sought  to  extend  our  worldly  empire,  we  should  have 
been  somewhat  better  prepared  to  meet  and  parry  the  present  blow. 
Thirdly,  with  regard  to  the  western  branch  of  the  Mahomedan 
Church,  if  we  date  from  A.D.  609,  when  the  public  profession  of  Ma- 
homed's mission  was  made,  and  add  thereto,  as  before,  the  1290  years 
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reduced  to  Christain  time,  we  shall  have  1251+609=1860)  when  a 
revolution  may  be  expected  to  recur  in  European  Turkey  which  will 
end  in  the  subversion  of  theMahomedan  and  in  the  substitution  of  a 
Christain  dynasty  or  form  of  government,  and  then  will  *<  Ike  water  ** 
of  the  great  river  Euphrates  be  dried  up,  in  order  to  prepare  and 
pave  the  way  for  the  eventual  conversion  of  the  infidel  and  heathen 
nations  of  the  East. 

Nor  ought  these  events,  all  startling  though  they  must  appear  to 
those  who  willfully  shut  their  eyes  and  refuse  to  take  the  sure  word 
of  prophecy  as  a  guide  to  the  comprehension  of  what  is  to  be- 
fal  the  religious  politics  of  this  last  dispensation  of  the  world,  to  be 
regarded  as  disheartening  and  ominous,  for  the  Word  of  God  points 
out  that  at  the  termination  of  each  prophetic  term  of  years,  the  Saints 
should  take  the  kingdom  or  dominion,  and  retain  it 

Now,  these  Sainta  are  not  to  be  regarded  in  the  fanatical  and 
visionary  sense  which  the  word  is  usually  made  to  bear  in  Exeter 
Hall,  but  simply  sa  ^*the  Christians"  the  term  Saint  being  derived 
from  the  Latin  Sanctus,  that  is,  sanctified  or  rendered  holy  through 
faith  in  the  atonement  of  our  Saviour ;  and  it  is  these  believers  or 
Christians  who  are,  at  the  expiration  of  the  several  allotted  periods, 
to  overthrow  the  false  systems  against  which  their  leader,  Christ,  is 
waging  war,  and  to  establish  their  own  rule,  dominion,  or  religion 
instead.  That  is  to  say,  simply,  that  Mahomedism  and  Heathenism 
are  to  be  supplanted  by  Christianity  as  the  pre-dominant  religious 
polity  of  the  land. 

Hence,  where  Daniel  assures  us,  when  speaking  of  the  Mahome- 
dan  polity,  that  **  the  Judgment  shall  sit,  and  they  shall  take  awaj 
his  dominion  to  consume  and  to  destroy  it  unto  the  end  ;"  and  that 
^*-  the  kingdom  and  dominion,  and  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom  under 
the  whole  heavens,  shall  be  given  to  the  people  of  the  Siaints  of  the 
Most  High ;"  he  does  not  allude  to  any  millennial  nonsense,  but 
simply  declares  that,  at  the  expiration  of  the  several  periods  allotted 
for  the  prosperity  and  duration  of  the  Mahomedan  powers,  both  io 
the  East  and  in  the  West,  their  polity  should  be  overthown,  and  that 
Christianity  should  thenoeforwfwd  take  the  lead  as  the  predominant 
religion  of  the  land,  and  retain  such  pre-eminence  until  all  nadons 
eventually  come  to  know  and  bow  the  knee  to  Christ,  that  thus  may 
be  fulfilled  Isaiah's  prophecy,  that  in  the  latter  days  the  mountain 
of  the  Lord's  House,  or  Christian  Church,  should  be  exalted  above 
the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  that  all  nations  should  flow  unto  it 

That  we  have  hitherto  (on  the  10th  of  August)  failed  to  make 
much  progi'ess  in  putting  down  the  rebellion,  and  that  the  outbreak 
has  indeed  been  daily  on  the  increase,  should  cause  no  uneasiness  or 
misgiving  as  to  the  eventful  result,  since  a  little  attention  to  the  pro- 
phecy will  clearly  show  that  the  time  for  our  complete  ascendanej 
has  not  arrived,  inasmuch  as  the  1290  years  of  Mahomedan  vigour 
have  not  yet  elapsed.  The  year  1274  of  theMahomedan  era,  which 
completes  the  prophetic  period,  and  commences  the  actual  downfall 
of  Islambm  in  the  East,  will  not  commence  until  the  2Sd  of  August 
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1857,  and  from  that  momeat  af&irs  will  take  a  decided  turn  in* 
favour  of  the  Christians.  That  we  shall  hold  our  ground  till  then, 
^and  afterwards  succeed  in  most  completely  crushing  the  power  of 
our  foes,  is  no  more  to  be  doubted  than  that  we  can  hope  to  succeed 
before  the  allotted  period  of  1290  years  has  passed  away.  All  that 
we  have  to  do  is  to  place  implicit  faith  in,  and  reliance  on,  the  sure 
and  never  failing  aid  of  that  Almighty  Power  who  has  given  us  the 
Scriptures  for  our  guidance,  and  who  has  promised  to  grant  that 
aid  to  all  who  fulty  and  freely  ask  it  of  Him  in  the  name  and  for  the 
sake  of  Him  whose  soldiers  and  servants  we  profess  to  be. 
10th  August  1857. 


LONDON   PREACHERS,   AND    THEIR    FAST 
DAY  SERMONS. 

TriAT  the  conjuncture  of  affairs  in  India  is  sufficiently  alarming,  all 
will  be  i-eady  to  confess.  The  spirit  of  disaffection  and  mutiny  has 
broken  out  with  virulence  in  one  of  the  Presidencies,  and  there  are 
symptoms,  nay,  unequivocable  indications,  that  the  revolt  is  likely  to 
spread  further ;  while  many  hearts  have  sickened  at  the  recital  of 
the  atrocities  that  have  been  perpetrated  by  the  mutineers.  Men, 
women,  and  children  sacrificed — professions  of  attachment  and  loyalty 
made  one  day  and  contradicted  the  next — tales  which  make  the 
blood  run  cold ! — tidings  of  these  things  have  reached  us  by  successive 
mails  ;  while  already  there  are  many  families  in  our  land — we  fear 
before  this  formidable  outbreak  is  put  down  there  will  be  many 
more — who  have  had  reason  to  lament,  not  merely  the  fall  of  rela- 
tives upon  the  field  of  honour,  but  their  slaughter  under  other  and 
infinitely  more  appalling  circumstances. 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  Crimean  war  it  was  fondly  hoped  that 
the  reign  of  peace  had  returned,  but,  as  if  to  chastise  our  national 
pride,  the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  in  India  is  exposed  to  jeo- 
pardy. Our  Premier  is  not  believed  to  be  peculiarly  alive  to  devo- 
tional considerations,  nor  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet  to  be  addicted 
to  what  was  called,  in  the  times  of  Cromwell,  "  seeking  the  Lord !" 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  not  asserted  to  be  peculiarly  rigor- 
ous in  his  devotions ;  though  the  Duke  of  Argyle  has  attempted  to 
figure  in  polemical  discussion,  and  Lord  Panmure,  together  with  the 
Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  are  heralded  in  the  Free  Church  Assemblies 
as  among  the  e/iie.  But  if  Lord  Palmerston  has  now  discreetly 
learned  to  keep  silence  upon  questions  which  he  has  been  unaccus- 
tomed to  grapple  with,  he  possesses  tact,  and  knows  when  to  gratify 
a  prevailing  inclination.  The  instinct,  or  rather  sagacity  which 
(aided  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury's  advice,  it  is  said)  has  prompted 
his  recent  elevations  to  the  Episcopal  bench  and  to  the  lesser  digni- 
ties in  the  English  Church,  has  not  deserted  him  at  this  conjuncture  ; 
unless,  indeed,  the  prompting  proceeded  from  the  feeling  and  devout 
VOL.   XXIV.  0 
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*  heart  of  the  greatest  dignitary  in  the  land, — who  sympathised  so 
thoroughly  with  her  brave  soldiers  during  a  recent  contest  Be  this 
as  it  may,  we  believe  that  our  Premier,  profiting  by  long  experience 
under  a  great  variety  of  administrations,  knows  how  to  feel  ihe  pub- 
lic pulse,  and  believes  as  much  in  the  efficacy  of  Fast  Days — as  in 
due  accordance  with  the  sympathies  of  the  nation — as  he  beUeves  in 
the  more  earthly  and  temporal  agency  of  Hayter  and  of  CoppocL 
He  accepts  the  fact,  and  adroitly  pays  deference  to  the  public  suf- 
frage. 

We  propose,  in  the  succeeding  pages  of  this  paper — as  bearing  upon 
a  topic  very  close  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
community — to  give  a  condensed  view,  with  occasionally  a  word  of 
observation  upon  some,  of  the  London  Sermons  delivered  on  the  re- 
cent day  of  Public  Humiliation.  The  series  are  reported,  if  not  at 
great  length,  at  least  by  means  of  many  specimens,  in  the  columns  of 
the  "  Times/' 

The  readers  of  this  Magazine  will  thus  have,  in  a  convenient 
shape,  a  record  of  some  of  the  more  interesting  discourses  delivered 
at  this  memorable  period  in  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom. 

Those  who  have  had  opportunities  of  frequenting  the  London 
Churches,  must  have  been  struck  with  the  too  general  poverty  in 
point  of  thought,  and,  to  use  a  Scotch  expression,  ^^fuahionUsanesi*  of 
many  of  the  discourses  delivered  within  these  consecrated  edifices. 
In  the  service  of  the  sister  Church  the  sermon  often  occupies  a  very 
disproportionate  place ;  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  it  does  on  this  side 
of  the  Tweed,  where  devotion  is  so  often  sacrificed  to  preachment. 
Considering  the  number  of  the  London  clergy,  they  are  as  a  body 
surprisingly  deficient  in  good  pulpit  orators.  We  fear  that  a  list  of 
about  a  dozen  names  would  almost  exhaust  the  amount  of  those  who 
would,  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed,  attract  any  very  great  amount  of 
attention.  We  do  not  speak  of  popularity,  that  being  often  in  an 
inverse  ratio  from  the  real  merits  and  scholarship  of  the  preacher. 
We  have  found,  indeed,  in  obscure  London  Churches,  clergymen 
who  gave  good  discourses,  too  often  addressed  (not  from  their  fiiult, 
but  from  circumstances  over  which  they  had  no  control)  to  a  beg* 
garly  account  of  empty  pews,  the  auditors  being  literally  ^rarinanies 
ingurgite;"  but  as  often  in  her 'abbey  and  cathedral  churches  have 
we  listened  to  but  very  poor  specimens  of  pulpit  addresses,  and  have 
found  some  of  the  more  distinguished  lights  of  the  evangelical  party 
lamentably  deficient  in  advanced  theology  and  criticism,  and  tliose 
of  another  school  giving  pointless  essays  and  frigid  harangues. 
On  the  recent  occasion,  however,  a  greater  than  usual  number  of 
good  discourses  appear  to  have  been  delivered,  of  which  we  shall 
now  give  a  few  samples. 

The  new  Bishop  of  London,  Dr  Tait,  whose  senatorial  displays  do 
him  less  credit  than  what  appears  to  be  the  spirit  in  which  he  con- 
ducts the  administration  of  his  extensive  and  most  important  dio- 
cese, and  whose  liberality  and  aggressive  spirit  have  in  some  quar- 
ters caused  not  a  little  offence,  was  absent  in  a  remote  quarter  of  the 
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Highlands*  eDJojing  his  we)l-inerit€cl  holiday  season  of  relaxation ; 
consequentlj  we  cannot  speak  of  the  merits  of  an  Episcopal  sermon 
as  delivered  in  his  Cathedral  church.  But  his  place  in  the  afternoon 
was  supplied  hj  the  Kev.  Dr  Dale,  vicar  of  the  important  and 
wealthy  parish  of  St  Pancras,  and  one  of  the  Canons  in  residence, 
once  the  popular  vicar  of  St  Brides,  and  author  of  some  poetical 
works ;  a  man  of  cultivated  taste,  and  superior  in  oratory  to  a  large 
proportion  of  his  metropolitan  brethren  : — 

"  St  Paul's  Cathedral In  the  afternoon  the  Lord  Mayor  attended 

the  Cathedral  in  state,  being  accompanied  by  members  of  the  Oomts  of 
Aldermen  and  Common  Council,  the  Sheriffs,  and  officers  of  the  coipora- 
tioa  in  their  official  robes. 

"  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Canon  Dale,  vicar  of  St  Pancras.  The 
rev.  gentleman  selected  as  bis  text  the  following  words  in  the  7th  vei-se  of 
the  26th  chapter  of  Isaiah : — '  When  thy  judgments  are  ou  the  earth  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world  will  learn  righteousness ;'  and  then  proceeded  as 
follows : — 

"  To  deny  the  operation  of  God  or  His  judgments,  whether  the  famine  or 
the  pestilence,  the  warfare  or  the  mutiny,  is  practically  to  deny  God  him- 
self; and  they  who  act  thus  pi'esumptuously  are  foretold  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah  what  the  end  will  be,  '  Lord,  when  thy  Lord  is  lifted  up  they  will 
not  see ;  but  they  shall  see  and  be  ashamed.*  They  have  belied  the  Loi-d 
in  saying  it  is  not  He.  '  Shall  there  be  evil  in  the  city,*  asks  another 
prophet,  '  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it  ?*  Does  not  the  Lord  himself 
declare,  ^  I  make  peace  and  create  evil  ?  I  the  Lord  do  all  these  things.* 
Oh,  then,  let  us  beware  of  ascribing  to  secondary  and  subordinate  causes 
that  which  is  the  work  of  God.  Let  us  acknowledge  with  the  Psalmist, 
*  He  is  the  Lord  our  Grod,  His  judgments  ai^  on  all  the  earth.'  And 
when,  as  now,  His  judgments  are  abroad  on  the  earth,  when  fear  hath 
come  upon  our  countrymen  as  a  desolation,  and  desti-uction  as  a  whh*l- 
wiud,  and  distress  and  anguish  have  come  upon  those  whose  position 
seemed  by  the  Lord's  favour  to  stand  strong ;  let  us  supplicate  on  behalf 
of  all  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  may  learn  righteousness ;  let  us  say 
for  ourselves  as  well  as  for  others,  Come,  and  let  us  return  unto  the  Lord, 
for  He  hath  torn  and  He  will  heal  us,  He  hath  smitten  and  Ho  will  bind 
US  up.  Some  put  their  trust  in  chariots  and  some  in  horses,  but  we  will 
remember  the  name  of  the  J^ord  our  God.  Now,  judgments  are  the  con- 
sequences of  sins ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  particular  judg- 
ments are  the  consequences  of  particular  sins,  or  even  that,  in  the  case  of 
a  nation  at  least,  the  retribution  is  always  exacted  of  the  same  pei'sons  by 
whom  the  penalty  has  been  incurred.  Manasseh  filled  Jerusalem  with  in- 
nocent blood,  which  the  Lord  would  not  pardon ;  but  Manasseh  himself 
JKJcame  a  penitent,  and  died  in  peace ;  and  even  when  compunctious  visit- 
ings  were  awakened  in  the  heart  of  the  reckless  and  ruthless  Ahab,  '  Seest 
thon,'  said  the  Lord  to  His  servant  Elisha,  *  how  Ahab  humbleth  himself 
before  me  ?  Because  he  humbleth  himself  before  me  I  will  not  bring  (he 
evil  in  his  days,  but  in  his  sons'  days  will  I  bring  the  evil  upon  his  house.' 
Just  snch  is  our  o\vn  present  experience.  We  may  say  concerning  that 
most  fearfnl  and  widespread  visitation  which  has  convulsed  our  Indian  em- 
pire to  its  centre,  which  has  involved  in  one  Indiscriminate  destruction 
the  warrior  and  the  trafficker,  the  parents  and  the  offspring,  the  infant  and 
the  fall  of  days ;  which  has  traced  on  the  darkest  page  of  human  histor}'  at 
once  the  depth  of  man's  deceitfulness  aud  the  desperation  of  hw  wicked- 
ness,— we  may  say  concerning  that  desolation  what  the  patriot  pi-ophet 
said  under  parallel  circumstances  concerning  his  own  captive  city,  ^  Our 
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fathers  have  sinned  and  are  not,  and  we  have  borne  their  reproach/  Mora 
than  half  a  century  had  elapsed  since  the  establishment  of  British  sapre- 
macy  in  India,  when  it  was  declared  by  one  of  the  most  eloquent  orators 
who  ever  pleaded  the  canse  of  the  oppressed,  that  if  onr  Indian  couqaests 
were  to  be  as  suddenly  lost  as  they  had  been  speedily  acquired,  not  a  trace 
would  remain  to  show  that  pa^an  India  had  ever  been  held  in  subjection 
by  a  professedly  Christian  nation ;  and  it  is  among  the  mysteries  which 
no  human  intellect  can  penetrate  or  explore  that  retribution  of  this  wron^ 
done  to  India  should  be  exacted  of  the  generation  which  bad  done  more 
than  any  other  to  repair  it.    Dark  periods  there  have  been  during  which 
it  might  almost  have  been  said  of  British  India,  as  the  prophet  declared  of 
his  own  doomed  and  devoted  city,  ^  Run  ye  to  and  fro  through  the  streets 
of  Jerasalem,  and  see  how,  and  know,  and  seek  the  broad  places  thereof, 
if  we  can  find  a  man— if  ye  can  find  any  that  executeth  judgment,  that 
seeketh  the  truth— and  iVill  pardon  it/    But  it  has  been  far  otherwise 
in  our  day.  The  Lord  hath  had  much  people  in  India — many  who  execut- 
ed judgment,  many  who  sought  the  trutli,  many  upon  whom  not  only  tlie 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  called,  but  who  reflected  the  lineaments 
of  His  moral  image,  because  they  possessed  a  measure  of  the  mind  that 
was  in  him ;  and  yet  upon  such  the  thunderbolt  has  fallen.   Such  the  over- 
flowing scourge  had  swept  away ;  and  to  many  who  have  lost  their  near- 
est and  dearest  upon  earth,  the  only  consolation  that  now  remains  is  that 
which  is  above  all  price — ^the  remembrance  that  they  who  acted  as  Chris- 
tians endured  as  Christians,  and  they  who  had  lived  as  Christians  died  as 
Christians ;  and  that  if  the  righteous  perished  and  no  one  laid  it  to  heart, 
he  did  not  the  less  surely  enter  into  rest  because  his  bed  of  death  was  the 
dismantled  fortress  or  the  crimson  battle-field,  and  his  executioner  his 
murderer,  a  demon  rather  than  a  man !    What  can  we  say,  then,  to  these 
things  but  that  the  jndgments  of  God  are  unsearchable,  and  his  wa}'s  past 
finding  out  ?    AVhat  can  we  do  but  entreat  Him,  as  the  prophet  Daniel 
did,  to  behold  our  desolatoi*s,  to  regard  us  as  the  people  on  whom  his  name 
is  called,  to  accept  our  sacrifice,  to  hear  our  prayer,  to  forgive  our  sin. 
Alas !  we  know  not  how  far  our  own  sins  may  have  contributed  to  draw 
down  upon  the  suficrei'S  this  most  appalling  and  unsparing  judgment. 
When,  as  we  have  heard  in  the  service  of  the  day,  there  were  some  that 
told  the  Lord  Jesns  of  the  Galileans,  whose  blood  Pilate  had  mingled  with 
their  sacrifices,  *  Suppose  ye,  said  the  Lord,  that  these  Galileans  were  sin- 
ners above  all  the  Galileans  because  they  suffered  snch  things  ?  I  tell  you 
nay :  but  except  ye  repent  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish.'    And  what  is  the 
bearing  of  this  upon  ourselves,  but  that  if  we  will  not  learn  righteousness 
from  the  judgments  that  fall  upon  others,  othera  may  learn  righteousness 
from  our  own  ?    AMiile  we  believe,  therefore,  that  the  pestilence,  the  fa- 
mine, the  sword,  the  mutiny,  the  rebellion  are  still,  as  they  were  of  old, 
the  instruments  of  God's  wrath,  the  ministers  of  God's  will,  we  believe 
also  that  the  penal  visitation  will  continue  just  so  long  as  He  hath  deter- 
mined, and  accomplish  just  so  much  as  He  hath  decreed.    In  a  poiiod  of 
national  calamity,  therefore,  when  po  many  thousands  of  our  own  people 
have  fallen  victims  to  the  destroyer,  and  so  many  thousands  more  are  in 
jeopardy  every  hour,  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  that  can  be  pei-petrated 
by  a  supei*stitious  race,  sensual  and  debasing,  combined  with  a  system  of 
falsehood  that  unfurls  the  death -flag  as  its  banner,  and  professes  to  pro- 
pagate itself  by  the  agency  of  the  sword,  we  have  only  to  seek  how  the 
disaster  may  be  averted  or  abated ;  we  need  not  to  seek  further,  we  know 
but  too  well  how  it  has  been  provoked.    We  are  to  repair  to  the  throne  of 
grace  to  help  onr  trouble,  while  war  is  the  help  of  us.    We  are  to  present 
our  supplications  before  the  Loi-d,  not  for  our  own  righteousness,  but  for 
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liis  great  mercies ;  we  arc  to  confess  both  the  sins  of  our  people*  and  oar 
own ;  we  are  to  bumble  ourselves,  not  only  generally  as  a  nation,  not  only 
collectively  as  a  church,  but  separately  and  singly  as  those  who  have  been 
partakers  of  the  sin,  and  cannot  therefore  but  fear  lest  we  should  be  in- 
volvd  also  in  the  punishment.  Had  not  the  Fast  been  proclaimed — 
had  not  the  solemn  assembly  been  called — had  not  the  Sovereign  called 
upon  her  people  to  join  with  herself  in  the  act  of  humiliation  because  of 
their  common  sin — the  men  of  Nineveh,  of  whom  we  have  heard  this  day, 
wonld  have  risen  up  against  this  generation  and  condemned  it,  for  they  re- 
pented at  the  preachiug  of  Jonas;  and  behold,  a  greater  than  Jonas  is  here. 
*  Behold  the  Lord  called  out  of  His  place  to  punish  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  for  their  iniquity ;  the  earth  also  shall  disclose  her  blood  and  shall 
no  more  cover  her  slain.'  But  here  must  be  the  work  of  the  closet  as  well 
as  the  work  of  the  church,  if  we  would  make  this  a  fast  and  an  acceptable 
day  unto  the  Lord — a  day  profitable  to  our  afflicted  country,  and  to  our 
own  souls.  Not  only  the  house  of  the  Lonl,  but  the  inner  chamber  of  our 
own  dwelling,  must  be  witness  to  the  depth  of  our  humiliation,  the  fervour 
of  our  supplication,  the  integrity  of  our  purposes,  the  importunity  of  our 
prayers.  We  must  in  such  wise  solemnize  the  fast  that  if  fhrther  testimony 
were  wanting  as  to  the  part  which  we  have  borne  in  this  prostration  of  an 
offending  people  before  their  God,  the  stones  would  cry  out  of  the  wall, 
and  the  beam  out  of  the  timber  would  answer  it ;  and  our  penitence  must 
be  as  practical  as  it  is  profound,  our  expressions  as  durable  as  they  are 
deep.  What  would  supplication  avail  to  ourselves  unless  it  led  to  holiness ; 
and  what  would  intercession  profit  others  unless  it  wrought  by  love.  .  . 
.  .  But,  my  brethren,  if  it  be  so  indeed  ;  if  the  Desti-oyer,  now  execut- 
ing the  mission  of  God's  displeasure  upon  India  be  commanded  to  put  up 
his  sword  into  the  sheath  and  to  stay  his  avenging  hand,  let  it  not  bo  for- 
gotten that  a  like  deliverance  involves  on  the  part  of  the  rescued  nation  a 
like  expression  of  adoring  thankfulness — a  like  memorial  of  abiding  grati- 
tude. Not  only  did  the  penitent  and  pious  monarch  consecrate  to  the 
Lord  the  sj)ot  on'  which  he  had  seen  the  avenging  angel,  and  received  the 
assurance  of  the  pardon  and  mercy  vouchsafed ;  not  only  did  he  build  here 
an  altar  to  the  Lord,  and  offer  peace  offerings  and  burnt  offerings,  but  he 
that  day  forth  set  his  affections  more  reverently  than  ever  toward  the 
house  of  his  God,  for  while  this  was  the  site  ordained  of  leave,  he  set  a 
part  of  his  own  proper  goods,  over  and  above  what  he  had  prepared  in  his 
kingly  character  for  the  holy  cause.  The  immediate  duty  of  the  nation, 
indeed,  and  that  to  which  during  the  present  distress  every  other  must  give 
place,  is  that  of  meeting,  on  a  large  and  liberal  scale,  the  countless  and 
complicated  forms  of  destitution  and  misery  which  this  mystery  of  hoiTors* 
bas  entailed.  This  done,  however,  the  acknowledgment  of  Britain  should 
be  the  same  in  principle,  however  varying  in  the  development ;  and  Grod  is 
alike  honoured,  Christ  is  alike  confessed,  in  the  erection  of  sanctuaries  for 
the  faithful,  or  the  provision  of  ministrations  for  them  in  danger  to  perish 
for  lack  of  knowledge,  or  the  preparation  of  fitting  asylums  for  the  widow 
and  the  fatherless.  The  nation  must  not  think  to  offer  sacrifices  to  the 
Lord  of  that  which  doth  cost  it  nothing ;  and  a  light  thing  it  is  to  miti- 
gate, as  far  as  may  be,  with  the  con*nptible  things,  the  silver  and  gold,  the 
destitution  of  the  orphan's  soul,  the  desolation  of  the  widow's  heai't  But 
we  must  learn  righteousness,  each  for  himself.  In  this  age,  in  this  countiy, 
in  this  city,  no  one  who  would  be  useful  iu  his  generation  and  faithful  to 
his  trust  can  ever  need  to  ask  the  question  of  the  subtle  capuist,  *  And  who 
is  my  neighbour?'  No  one  can  ever  be  at  a  loss  for  pious  and  philan- 
thropic objects,  which  have  respect  to  the  immediate  t«mi)oral  and  spi- 
ritual welfare  of  those  around  him,  l)y  which  he  may  at  once  benefit  his 
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fellow-man,  and  glorify  tbe  common  Lord.    At  this  moment,  Indeed,  Bri- 
-tish  sympathy  traverses  continents  and  oceans.    The  electric  tooch  ti- 
brates  at  the  interval  of  many  thousand  miles  in  the  inmost  heart  of  oar 
own  metropolis.   But  when  the  emergency  is  folly  met — as  met  it  will  be, 
for  every  pulsation  of  this  crowning  city,  the  heart  of  the  nation,  is  felt  and 
responded  to  by  the  remotest  of  its  members— we  mnst  come  back  to  the 
hallowed  circle  which  is  the  centre  of  all  social  and  kindred  charities,  and 
not  even  in  the  outburst  of  irrepressible  sympathy  with  our  distant  coan- 
trymen  must  we  lose  sight  of  that  invaluable  deposit  with  which  each  of  as 
is  put  in  trust  by  God,  and  with  which  eternal  interest  the  universe  itself, 
with  all  that  it  contains,  could  not  for  an  instant  be  held  in  equipoise;  ^ For 
what  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  bis  own  soul?' 
O,  then,  let  the  visitation  which  we  now  deplore,  and  for  the  removal  of 
which  we  are  met  to  entreat  the  Lord,  be  the  means  of  drawing  Chris- 
tians into  more  close  and  intimate  membership  with  each  other,  arising  out 
of  a  closer  union  with'  Christ,  our  common  Lord.     We  have  heard  across 
the  ocean  the  voice  of  wailing,  the  sound  of  the  musket,  the  alarm  of  war; 
destruction  upon  destruction  is  cried,  for  the  whole  land  is  spoiled.    Sud- 
denly are  the  tents  spoiled,  and  a  voice  is  heard  as  of  a  woman  in  travailr 
and  the  anguish  as  of  her  that  briogeth  forth  her  first  child ;  the  voice  of 
the  daughter  of  her  that  bewaileth  herself,  that  spreadeth  her  hands,  and 
that  saith,  '•  Woe  is  me  now,  for  ray  soul  is  weary  because  of  murderers.' 
And  what  saith  the  voice  to  them  ?  It  saith  to  him,  who  finds  his  chief 
earthly  happiness  in  the  most  endeaiing  and  most  enduring  of  all  social 
ties,  that  at  any  instant,  and  by  a  visitation,  as  signal  and  as  sudden,  the 
desire  of  his  eyes  may  be  severed  from  him  at  a  stroke.    It  saith  to  the 
fond  pai'ents  rewarded  by  a  numerous  and  promising  offspring,  that  their 
dearest  and  their  loveliest  may  be  torn  asunder  by  a  separation  that  em- 
bittei-s  death  by  dishonour,  and  leaves  them  to  go  childless  to  the  grave. 
It  says  to  each  of  us,  that  the  beloved  who  Is  as  our  own  soul,  may  occupy 
to-mon-ow  the  grave  that  is  not  open  to-day  ;  or,  like  the  victims  of  a 
treachery  and  cruelty  which  have  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  mankind, 
may  be  despoiled  even  of  a  grave ;  yea,  it  says  to  each,  *  Be  thou  ready 
also,  for  the  Son  of  Man  cometh  when  thou  thinkest  not.*    O  then,  let 
the  unforgotten  solemnity  of  this  day — a  day  long  to  be  remembered  as 
well  as  devoutly  to  be  observed — call  upon  every  one  of  us,  with  a  voice 
that  shall  penetrate  to  our  hearts  and  pursue  us  to  our  homes,*  to  pro- 
vide against  the  peril  of  family  bereavement  by  the  practice  of  family 
religion." 

The  enlarged  attendance  at  Westminster  Abbey  dates  back,  we 
believe,  very  much  from  the  period  of  the  ''Great  Exhibition." 
Certes,  we  have  on  occasions  previous  to  that  seen  scanty  enough 
audiences  collected,  in  spite  of  the  hoary  grandeur  of  the  building, 
with  its  rich  associations  and  the  impressiveness  of  the  musical  ser- 
vices. In  losing  Dr  Buckland,  the  accomplished  geologist,  but  we 
believe  very  inane  preacher,  Westminster  made  a  gain  in  acquiring 
Dr  Trench  as  its  dean,  as  well  as  in  retaining  the  services  of  Dr 
Wordsworth  as  one  of  its  prebendaries.  Our  theological  readers 
must  be  well  aware  of  Dr  Trench's  abilities  and  scholarship,  more 
particularly  of  his  qualifications  as  an  annotator  and  adapter  of  the 
thoughts  of  others.  He  is,  besides,  occasionally  a  poet,  and  has  con- 
tributed nervous  and  stirring  verses  to  the  columns  of  the  *'  Times,  '* 
It  was  said  that  much  disappointment  was  caused  alike  by  the  mattef 
and  manner  of  a  recent  course  of  University  Sermons  preached  by 
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Dr  Trench  at  Cambridge.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  has  acquired  as  an 
author  some  standing,  and  is  evidently  a  clergyman  of  active  habits 
and  vigorous  mind, — was  not  long  since  spoken  as  the  not  unlikely 
candidate  for  a  Bishopric,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  is  at  least  as 
much  entitled  to  that  elevation  as  one  or  two  who  have  been  recent- 
ly promoted.  But  he  is  not  an  <*  Hofumrable^"  and  is  understood  to 
belong  to  the  broad  class  of  theologians.  We  give  the  outline  of  the 
Dean's  sermon,  which,  on  the  whole,  accords  with  the  notions  which 
we  had  formed  of  his  ability  and  good  sense  : — 

*•*•  Westminstbr  Abbey.*— The  Fast  Day  services  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey were  yesterday  attended  by  nameroas  and  devout  audiences,  the  whole 
of  that  portion  of  the  Minster  usually  devoted  to  the  service,  and  the 
wide  space  extending  to  the  north  and  south  transepts,  being  densely 
filled  with  worshtppei's.  In  the  moraing  the  prayers  were  read  by  the 
Rev.  Canon  Lupton,  and  the  lessons  by  the  Rev.  Precentor  Uaden. 

*'  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Veiy  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Westminster, 
who  took  as  his  text,  Lamentations  ill.,  40,  41  : — ^  Let  us  search  and  try 
our  ways,  and  turn  again  to  the  Lord.  Let  us  lift  np  our  heart  with 
our  hands  unto  God  in  the  heavens.' 

^*  It  was  hardly  necessary,  he  said,  to  remind  them  that  they  were  met 
together  for  a  purpose  that  well  became  a  Christain  nation— to  acknow- 
ledge Grod's  hand  in  all  that  we  suffered  ;  and  that  they  might  ask  Him,  by 
prayer  and  t\mely  repentance,  to  cause  His  displeasure  to  cease  from  us.    it 
was  the  character  of  ungodly  men  that  they  would  not  see  and  acknowledge 
God's  judgments ;  but  the  godly  were  priviledged  to  see  His  footprint  as  He 
walked  unseen  in  justice  and  in  mercy  throughout  the  earth  ;   and  they 
could  hear  the  rustling  of  the  skirts  of  His  garments  as  He  moved  myste- 
riously throughout  the  world,  dealing  according  to  theur  deserts  with  men 
and  nations.    As  a  consequence  of  this,  they  accepted  theur  evil  and  their 
good  as  alike  coming  from  the  hand  of  God.    It  was  good  thus  to  recog- 
nize Grod  in  the  good  and  evil  that  befell  us,  for  both  brought  with  them 
their  several  blessings.    Soitow,  adversity,  and  pain,  often  brought  to  in- 
dividual men  rich  blessings,  especially  when,  in  the  words  of  the  prophet, 
they  were  led  to  *  search  and  try  their  ways ;'  and,  having  searched  and 
tried  them,  were  led  to  *  turn  again  to  the  Lord.'    In  the  days  of  our 
prosperity  we  easily  acquiesced  in  the  existence  of  our  present  corruptions ; 
we  forgot  our  sins,  and  it  almost  seemed  to  us  fis  if  God  was  conniving 
with  those  corruptions  and  had  also  forgotten  our  trespasses.    We  all  too 
easily  forgave  ourselves  those  faults  that  God  in  his  providence  seemed  to 
bo  forgiving  us ;  but  when  He  smote  us,  when  His  judgments  overtook  us, 
then  how  much  was  remembered  that  but  a  little  before  was  altogether  for- 
ten  ?   Numerous  transactions  that  had  been  well  nigh  effaced  from  the  tab- 
lets of  memory  flashed  out  again  in  characters  of  fire.    It  was  not  till  per- 
plexity and  distress  had  overtaken  the  sons  of  Jacob  that  they  remembered 
and  mourned  over  the  cruel  treatment  which  they  had  inflicted  on  their  bro- 
ther Joseph;  and  it  was  not  till  the  Angel  of  Death  had  passed  over  the 
threshold  of  the  widow  of  Zarephath  that  she  remembered  her  forgotten  sins, 
and  called  to  the  prophet,  *  Art  thou  come  unto  me  to  call  my  sin  to  remem- 
brance, and  to  slay  my  son  ?'    What  was  thus  true  of  single  men  was  true 
also  of  nations.    They 'remembered  their  sins  in  calamity,  and  forgot  them 
ia  prosperity.    Nations  could  not,  any  more  than  individuals,  endure  a  long 
course  of  palmy  and  prosperous  days.    Some  were  more  corrupted  by  ])ro8- 
P^ty  than  others,  but  all  had  need  of  disappointments  and  reverses  that 
^ey  might  be  brought  to  sit  humbly  in  the  dust  and  acknowledge  His 
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band.  The  cup  of  niHiction  came  in  due  time  to  oil.  To  individual  men  it. 
came  in  the  shape,  it  might  be,  of  strength  turned  into  weakness,  of  nu- 
dutifuiness  of  children,  of  the  unkindness  or  estrangement  of  friends,  of  the 
taking  away  of  those  who  were  bound  up  with  ns  in  the  bundle  of  life ; 
or  it  came,  perhaps,  in  some  strange  and  unwonted  shape,  for  the  resources 
of  God  were  intiuite,  and  in  a  thousand  ways  He  could  mingle  that  uue 
drop  of  bitterness  in  the  cup  of  a  man^s  life  that  would  tuni  it  all  to  worm- 
wood and  gall.  Among  nations  afflictions  came  in  the  shape  of  desolating 
pestilence,  wasting  wars  and  famines,  the  domination  of  the  stranger,  civil 
commotions  and  intestine  broils,  class  alienated  from  class,  and  coming  into 
hostile  collision  so  that  the  peace  and  harmony  of  nations  was  broken  up 
and  destroyed.  They  all  remembered  how,  nine  or  teu  years  since,  it  fared 
with  England  when  the  storm  of  wild  revolution  swept  over  Europe — when 
thrones  of  a  thousand  yeara  came  tottering  down,  and  the  fair  capitals  of 
Europe  fell  into  the  hands  of  brutal  and  violent  men.  They  remembered 
how  England  sat  unshaken  and  unmoved — her  temple  of  freedom  safe  and 
unviolated — how  she  sat  as  a  Queen,  and  said  perhaps  in  her  heart,  *•  I 
shall  see  no  sorrow.'  But  now  all  was  changed.  The  other  nations  of 
Europe  wera  at  peace,  while  son*ow  and  anguish  had  taken  hold  of  us  in 
England.  We  were  now,  as  then,  a  spectacle  to  the  world,  but  the  nations 
we  then  pitied  were  now  pitying  us,  or,  it  might  be,  speculating  on  that 
downfall  that  would  not  com&»  and  saying  in  their  hearts,  *  Now  is  she 
laid  waste.'  Why  had  God  visited  ns  thus  ?  Surely  such  a  time  of  viaita- 
tion  must  have  serious  and  solemn  thoughts  that  belong  to  it.  God  was 
speaking  to  ns-*not  merely  to  this  man  or  to  that,  but  to  all ;  and  it  was 
necessary  to  remind  them  of  the  duties  of  such  a  time,  because  it  was  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  God's  chastenings  were  sure  to  do  the  work 
for  which  they  were  sent— they  were  only  beneficial  to  those  who,  in  the 
words  of  the  Apostle,  '  were  exercised  thereby.'  Two  dangers  menaced 
us  in  regard  to  this.  In  the  firet  place,  we  might  defy  God's  chastenings. 
They  had  read  in  ancient  story  of  a  fierce  tribe  who,  when  it  thundered, 
shot  their  anows  and  threw  their  javelius  in  defiance  against  the  sky.  It 
was  thus  with  some  men  now.  Thera  was  no  bi*okeuuess  of  heart,  but 
rather  defiance ;  they  were  stricken,  but  not  grieved.  Therc  wei'e  those 
who  said,  ^  The  bricks  are  fallen  down,  but  we  will  build  with  hewn  stones ; 
the  sycamores  are  cut  down,  but  we  will  change  th^m  into  cedars.'  Nor 
need  it  be  supposed  that  this  defiance  would  of  necessity  take  the  shape  of 
op»en  blasphemy  and  speaking  gi-eat  things  against  (xod.  We  might  defy 
Him  in  many  ways  that,  came  short  of  this.  We  might  be  convinced  of 
our  sins,  and  yet  leave  them  nnrepented  of.  We  might  feel  that  God  bad 
a  controversy  with  us,  and  yet  in  our  heaits  indulge  the  thought  that 
we  might  nevertheless  stand  our  own  against  Him.  There  was  another 
dtinger  to  which  we  were  exposed.  We  might  kiss  the  hand  that  smote 
us,  but  only  in  so  far  as  we  felt  its  crushing  weight ;  we  might  groan  under 
the  stroke,  but  only  so  long  as  the  affliction  endured.  It  behoved  all, 
then,  to  take  good  heed— on  the  one  hand  not  to  defy  God'  chasteauigs ;  or 
on  the  other  to  accept  them,  mdeed  for  a  moment,  and  then  forget  tbem. 
Joshua  did  not  give  over  seaixhing  till  he  found  out  the  Acbaa  who  had 
produced  shame  and  confusion  and  well  nigh  ruin  on  his  camp.  Even  so 
in  England  ought  w^e  in  the  hour  of  our  trouble  and  confusion  to  search  as 
desiring  to  find,  and  as  prepared  to  cast  out  whatever  might  be  bringing 
upon  us  God's  wrath  and  indignation.  Especially  should  we  do  this  with 
regard  to  England's  dealing  with  that  huid  wbeuce  the  danger  had  come 
upon  us.  How  bad  we  occupied  the  talent  committed  to  as  there?  Jo* 
shua  discovered  but  one  Achan  in  his  search.  It  was  to  bo  feared  that  m 
England,  if  the  question  was  honestlj  asked,  wc  might  discover  many;  biu 
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amid  many  that  might  be  thus  discovered  there  was  one  on  which  he 
(!oiild  not  keep  silence.    If  there  was  one  thing  which  more  than  anoth  er  was 
the  *  accursed  thing'  in  England's  relations  with  her  Indian  possessions  it  was 
the  traliic  in  opium.    It  was  a  hideous  fact,  that  the  Government  of  India 
niiseti  a  revenue  of  some  millions  from  trafficking  in  t4iis  poisonous  drug, 
which  was  so  destructive  both  to  the  body  and  soul  of  millions  in  the  East. 
The  £ast  India  Company  annually  exported  100,000  chests  of  opium, 
forcing  it  upon  nnwilling  nations,  upon  China  above  all,  despite  of  their 
laws  and  their  remonstrances.     This  was  their  crying  sin,  but  it  was  ours 
also ;  for  the  Government  of  England  was  so  constituted  and  so  responsive 
to  the  national  views  and  feeling,  that  whenever  the  people  of  England 
were  resolved  that  this  thing  shall  not  be,  or  that  other  thing  shall,  those 
who  administered  their  aflairs  were  bound  to  put  the  resolution  into  effect. 
So  it  was  with  the  slave  trade  and  slavery  itself;  and  if  the  Christian  con- 
science of  England  were  so  routed  as  to  declare  that  this   unhallowed 
traffic  in  opium  should  cease,  it  would  be  accomplished.     But  there  were 
other  sins  that  sat  closer  to  the  people  of  England  than  this,  viz.,  the 
little  we  had  hitherto  done  in  advancing  the  knowledge  of  Christ  and  of 
His  Gospel  in  India.    There  were  some,  indeed,  who  did  not  shrink  from 
saying  that  far  too  much  had  been  done,  but  he  would  l)e  bold  to  say  that 
we  bad  done  far  too  little.      He  would  say,  in  reference  to  this  and  other 
matters  affecting  India,  *  Let  us  search  and  try  our  ways,  and  turn  again 
to  the  Lord.'    Let  us  confess  to  God  our  sins,  and  the  little  etiect  p:ist 
afflictions  have  had  upon  us,  and  consider  how  in  time  to  come  we  could 
best  follow  out  His  holy  will.    We  had  known  in  this  country,  within  the 
last  ten  yeai-s,  what  it  was  to  come  under  the  three  chief  weapons  of  in- 
dignation in  the  armoury  of  God.     He  had  visited  us  with  pestilence,  fa-  ' 
mine,  and  war.     With  regard  to  the  last  of  these,  two  years  had  scarcely 
elapsed  since  we  experienced  it  in  a  shape  that  we  then  thought  dreadful 
enough.     It  seemed  to  tiisk  our  energies  of  endurance  to  the  uttermost ; 
and  w  c  thought  then  that,  whatever  tidings  could  ever  sadden  us,  none 
H'ould  ever  be  equal  to  those  which  told  us  of  the  horrors  to  which  our 
gallant  soldiers  were  exposed.     And  yet  worse  things  had  now  come  upon 
us;  80  much  worse,  that  we  conld  almost  lookback  with  envy  on  our  con- 
dition then.     Then  we  were  at  war  with  a  Christian  nation,  observing  in 
the  main  the  laws  and  usuages  of  Christian  warfare;  but  now,  how  hideous 
the  contrast!   He  would  not  pain  them  by  the  recital  of  hoiToi-s  that  were 
too  familiar  to  all,  nor  would  he  indulge  in  the  painful  thought  whether  or  not 
there  might  be  still  worse  behind.     He  would  rather  ask  with  what  feelings 
towards  God  they  were  regarding  these  things  ?    1-iet  this  be  such  a  fast  as 
God  bad  chosen  ;  and  he  would  remind  them  that  no  one  was  keeping  it 
ariglit  who  was  not  prepared  to  put  away  the  evil  of  his  doings, — *  Let  us 
search  and  try  our  ways,  and  turn  again  to  the  Lord.'    In  conclusion, 
he  entreated  their  compassion  and  sympathy  for  our  suffering  brethren 
in  India.    Their  deeper  griefs  reqnu'ed  the  handling  of  a  higher  Power 
than  ourselves,  but  we  could  make  our  full  hearts  speak  out  not  merely 
in  words  but  in  deeds,  aud  in  the  kind  offices  and  offerings  of  love. 

NN'e  can  only  afford  a  passing  notice  of  the  service  at  the  "  Temple 
Church,"  the  audience  assembling  in  which  is  usually  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  most  discriminating  in  the  kingdom  : — 

**  Tkmplk  Church The  sermon  here  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  F.  J. 

Stalnforth,  who  took  his  text  from  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Ezra,  viii., 
^1,  22,  and  23. 

''  The  preacher  observed  that  it  wa.*  a  common  saying  that  we  must 
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not  tempt  Providence — the  meaning  of  whicli  was,  that  we  most  always 
nse  those  means  which  wore  available  to  obtain  God's  blessing,  and  that 
that  rule  was  one  so  just  and  useful  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life  that  few 
could  imagine  by  what  limitations  it  was  to  be  guarded.    The  exertions 
of  the  prophet  Ezra  to  establish  the  tme  religion,  and  the  difficulties  of 
his  responsible  situation  when  leading  the  people  and  conducting  the 
treasure  of  king  Artaxerxes  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem,  were  a  proof  of 
the  confidence  which  he  reposed  in  the  pi'otcction  of  the  Almighty.    The 
meek  confession  and  earnest  prayers  of  the  suppliant  prophet  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ahava  showed  in  a  striking  degree  his  consciousness  of  aid  from 
above.     He  proclaimed  a  fast  before  he  crossed  the  river,  that  God  might 
be  pleased  to  direct  a  way  for  the  people,  their  little  ones,  and  their  sub- 
stance.    He  cared  not  for  the  arm  of  flesh,  because  he  felt  that  he  had 
made  his  peace  with  God,  and  that  he  could  leave  all  things  at  His  dis- 
posal.   In  like  manner,  he  (the  preacher)  would  say  to  the  nation,  '  Go 
not  without  humiliation  and  prayer — shrink  not  fix)m  the  desert ;  there  is 
no  solitude  where  He  is  nigh  ;  there  is  no  want  where   His  fulness 
abounds  ;  there  is  no  danger  where  He  is  present  to  defend ;  there  is,  in 
fine,  safety  only  in  his  protection,  and  peril  only  in  his  displeasure.*    His 
own  opinion  of  measures  was,  that  the  half  measures  of  the  Government 
had  been  its  ruin.     We  might  have  governed  them  if  we  had  left  them  as 
we  found  them — an  ignorant  and  slavish  race — and  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, he  believed,  would  not  have  been  indisposed  to  have  left  them  in 
that  state ;  but  the  feeling  and  sense  of  the  country  were  against  such  a 
policy,  and  the  result  was,  that  we  gave  the  natives  of  India  a  certain 
amount  of  education  and  liberty,  but  we  did  not  instil  into  them  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion.    Education  and  liberty  without  religion  firat  brought 
about  the  French  Revolution  ;  and  here  were  the  same  cause  and  effect 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  our  fellow^subjccts  in  India.     He  did  not  be- 
lieve we  could  hold  India  without  a  native  ai-my.    That  army  moat,  of 
course,  be  officered  by  Europeans ;  and  therefore  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  we  should  improve  the  Christian  character  of  those  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officera  who  represented  our  power  in  foreign  lands.    If 
we  assumed  the  Government  of  India,  we  were  bound  to  give  every  bless- 
ing which  we  were  capable  of  bestowing  or  the  Indians  could  receive. 
The  first  act,  however,  must  be  to  establish  our  authority,  and  give  up  to 
unsparing  punishment  the  men  who  had  been  gnilty  of  such  hideons  of- 
fences against  humanity.    But  when  justice  was  appeased,  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  tliese  men  were  as  much  to  be  pitied  for  their  ignoranoe  as 
abhorred  for  their  crimes.    Let  us  extend  towards  India  the  principles  of 
our  holy  faith.    Let  us  teach  the  natives  that  we  are  the  sons  of  one  com- 
mon Father— ^subject  to  the  same  immutable  decrees,  and  partakers  of  the 
same  immortal  glory.    We  had  done  well  to  pray  for  our  enemies ;  but 
was  it  not  our  duty  also  to  try  to  destroy  their  enmity,  and  make  them 
brothers  and  servants  with  ns  in  Jesus  Christ  ?    And  if  we  did  this  we 
might  look  for  the  blessing  of  God.    He  firmly  believed,  that  good  would 
come  out  of  these  calamities,  and  that  this  stormy  night  of  desolation 
would  be  succeeded  by  the  light,  and  that  a  harvest  would  be  gaUiered 
into  the  granaries  of  faith.'* 

We  give  an  outline  of  the  discourse  delivered  at  the  ootorious 
"Puseyite"  Church  of  St  Pauls,  Knightsbridge;  the  mode  of  conduct- 
ing the  service  in  which  has  given  rise  to  so  much  heartburning 
and  controversy : — 

*'  Sn:  Paul's,  Kkiqutsbbuige.— The  Hon.  and  BeT.  Hobert  liddeli 
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preached  here  in  the  morning,  taking  his  text  from  the  first  lesson  appoint- 
ed for  the  daj^-Daniel  ix.,  7 : — *  O  Lord,  righteousness  belougeth  unto 
Thee,  but  unto  us  confusion  of  faces  as  at  this  day  to  the  men  of  Jndah 
and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  unto  all  Israel  that  are  near  and 
that  are  far  off,  through  all  the  countries  whither  Thou  hast  driven  them 
because  of  their  trespass  that  they  have  trespassed  against  Thee/ 

'*The  rulers  of  our  nation,  said  the  rev.  gentleman,  had  rightly  judged  in 
appointing  a  set  day  for  humbling  ourselves  as  a  people  before  the  presence 
of  Grod  in  consequence  of  the  tenible  calamities  which  had  occurred,-  and, 
it  was  to  be  feared,  still  were  occunnng  among  onr  countiymen  and  country- 
women throughout  a  great  portion  of  our  Indian  territories.  If  ever  there 
was  an  infliction  which  bore  the  character  of  a  national  chastisement  it 
might  without  fear  of  contradiction  be  asserted  that  this  was  one,  whether 
they  considered  the  extent  to  which  the  evil  had  gone — the  mutiuy  spread- 
ing from  one  militaiy  station  to  another  until  the  whole  of  the  vast  pro- 
vince of  Bengal  had  been  implicated  in  one  general  disaffection,  or  whether 
they  reflected  upon  the  indiscriminate  hate  nirtnifested  against  our  peftple — 
the  combinations  of  treacheiy  by  which  their  destruction  was  compassed 
on  all  sides,  and  the  pei-sonal  innocence  of  the  many  victims  sacrificed  in 
cold  blood — the  defenceless  women  and  children  massacred  with  every 
antecedent  atrocity  that  the  ingenuity  of  human  wickedness  could  devise. 
Confidently  might  it  be  averred,  that  these  did  not  suffer  for  their  own 
fault,  whatever  blame  might  possibly  attach  to  the  incapacity  of  rulers, 
or  the  remissness  of  officials  In  relaxing  the  discipline  of  government. 
Assuming  (what  he  was  far  from  wishing  to  assert)  that  they  had  been  in 
many  instances,  and  long  previously,  culpable,  we  might  yet  put  into 
their  mouths  what  David  said  when  he  saw  his  people  smitten  by  the 
destroying  angel  for  his  offence,  *Lo!  I  have  sinned,  and  I  have  done 
wickedly ;  but  these  sheep,  what  have  they  done?  '  So  might  we  ask  of 
these  sad  immolations  of  women  and  babes — *  These  sheep — these  Iambs ! 
What  have  they  done  ?  *  Xot,  then,  for  there  own  fault,  but  for  that  of 
others,  whether  it  were  remote  or  manifest,  did  these  suffer  their  aggravat- 
ed martyrdom.  The  present  was  therefore  not  a  personal  but  a  national 
chastisement ;  and  God's  providence,  which  ordered  all  things,  did  not 
inflict  a  national  chastisement  except  for  national  sins.  Individuals  were 
amenable  for  their  conduct  to  a  judgment  hereafter ;  but  not  so  with 
nations.  They,  as  such,  could  only  be  punished  or  rewarded  in  this  world  ; 
for  their  corporate  relations  were  only  of  a  temporary  character,  and  there- 
fore God's  moral  government  over  them  was  evidenced  by  temporal  and  vis- 
iblesigns  of  retribution.  The  chequered  history  of  their  rise  and  fall  was  no- 
thing less  than  the  enunciation  of  his  immutable  laws,  teaching  each  succeed- 
ing generation  by  the  example  of  those  preceding  it ;  and  the  real  science  of 
politics  consisted  in  reading  these  lessons  aright.  But  whether  we  read 
them  rightly  or  wrongly,  or  whether  God's  judgments  followed  on  the  trans- 
gression of  them,  sooner  or  later  those  laws  did  assuredly  work  themselves 
out  and  vindicate  their  own  sanctity  by  the  punishment  of  transgressions 
against  them.  And  yet,  as  with  individuals,  so  with  nations;  God's 
inspired  Word  told  us  that  He  was  ever  ready  to  bring  them  by  those 
very  judgments  to  repentance,  and  graciously  to  accept  that  repentance 
when  yielded  in  all  sincerity.  So,  when  we  saw  that  God's  judgments  had 
come  upon  us,  though  we  might  be  unable  from  ignorance  to  assign  the 
precise  cause  of  them,  it  was  our  wisdom  as  well  as  our  duty  to  humble 
ourselves  greatly  before  His  Divine  Majesty,  and  while  we  meekly  sub- 
mitted to  His  rod,  deprecate  a  still  severer  chastisement  by  earnest  prayer 
and  self-abasement.  After  dwelling  upon  the  example  of  Daniel  as  de- 
veloped in  the  special  lesson  of  the  day— and  pointing  out  how  he  identified 
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liimseif  with  the  snis  of  liis  coQUtrjmen,  though  pei'sonallj  innocent  of 
them  ;  how  meekly  he  acquiesced  in  the  equity  of  the  Loitl's  dealings, 
uttering  not  a  word  in  extiiuiation  of  His  people's  guilt,  or  one  complaint 
against  the  Divine  judgments — the  rev.  gentleman  exhorted  his  hearers  t« 
leaiTi  some  practical  lesson  from  this  example : — ^First,  in  the  way  of  self- 
abasemeut,  let  each  individual  among  them,  while  subjugating  himself  to 
such  bodily  mortification  and  abstinence  as  his  frame  could  l^ar,  employ 
a  poition  of  this  day  in  making  a  special  confession  to  God  of  his  own 
sins.    This  was  the  first  and  most  necessary  exercise,  without  which  our 
other  acts  would  lack  reality.    After  this  they  were   called  upon,  as 
Daniel  did,  to  confess  their  national  sins.    Now,  without  alluding  to  any 
detail  to  the  system  of  government  pursued  in  India,  let  them  be  sure  that 
that  system  bad  been  in  the  main  in  accordance  with  and  initiated  by 
the  national  mind  at  home.    And  whence  had  arisen  that  restless  love  of 
conquest,  that  irequent  dethronement  of  native  rulers,  and  annexation  o( 
one  province  after  another  to  our  gigantic  dominion  ?    It  was  the  result 
of  oui*  pride  and  covetonsness,  which,  deny  it  as  they  would,  were  the 
crying  sins  of  the  British  people.     In  this  instance  it  seemed  that  our  sins 
had  been  our  punishment.    For  what  lands  had  been  the  scene  of  the 
du*ect  outrages  yet  committed  against  our  countrymen  ?    The  very  landn 
/ of  which  we  had  most  recently  taken  forcible  possession.    What  people, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  been  our  most  steadfast  allies  ?    Those  Sikhs  who 
some  years  back  assailed  us,  fii*st  in  an  unprovoked  way,  and  were  after- 
wards conquered  in  fair  fight  in  that  defensive  warfare,  and  had  since  been 
ti*eated  by  us  with  justice  and  kindness.    But  without  gouig  to  a  distance 
to  find  cause  for  our  late  disasters,  let  a  pai-t  of  this  solemn  day  be  use<l 
in  the  work  of  self-examination,  to  ascertain  how  far  those  present  in  tJieir 
several  places  were  chargeable  with  these  faults  of  pride  and  covetonsness. 
Was  Covetonsness  not  a  feature  of  our  national  character  at  home? 
Whence  came  that  unseemly  adulation  of  wealthy  people  so  common 
among  us,  except  it  were  from  our  undue  estimate  of  the  value  of  wealth 
for  its  own  sake,  as  though  it  could  compensate  for  the  want  of  qualities 
which  were  deemed  essential  in  other  ordinaiy  instances  ?    Whence,  agam, 
had  arisen  those  gigantic  frauds  in  trade  which  had  of  late  years  been  so 
conspicuous ;  or  those  many  wild  speculations  which  had  been  the  ruin  of 
thousands  ?    Whence,  but  from  covetonsness — the  desire  of  becoming 
speedily  rich  without  that  amount  of  wholesome  labour  which  a  mercifnl 
God  was  ordinarily  ready  to  bless.    W^here,  then,  each  of  us  was  covetous 
and  greedy  of  much  gain,  there  did  we  share  these  dangerous  quob'tios 
which  seemed  to  have  brought  the  nation  at  large  into  its  present  per- 
plexities.   In  the  next  place,  there  was  Pride.    We  had  in  a  pre-eminent 
dcgi-ee  prided  ourselves  upon  this  very  Indian  army  which  now  had  mu- 
tinied against  us.     We  had  won  that  country,  annexed  province  after 
province,  and  held  them  mainly  by  the  sword,  and  now,  we  had  l^een 
smitten  with  the  sword.    We  raised  that  army  among  the    natives 
themselves,  trained  it  according  to  our  own  military  tactics,   fought 
with  it,  conquered   with  it,  and  then  made  our  boast,  *  What  could 
we  not  do  with  such  forces?'    And  now  God  seemed  to  have  punished 
our  pride  by  the  very  means  which  fostered  it.    llie  army  in  which 
we  gloried  had  melted  away.     Happy  would  it  be  for  us  if  our  na- 
tional pride  could  be  dissipated  as  readily  as  this  occasion  for  it;  bat 
not  so.    There  was  perhaps  no  nation  on  earth  so  proud  as  we — ^proud  <ot 
ourselves  and  of  everything  belonging  to  us.    It  was  proverbial  that  when 
Englishmen  went  into  other  conntries  they  invariably  looked  doYm  upon 
the  people  as  an  inferior  race  of  bein^  to  themselves ;  and  this  aiTogance 
rendered  us  objects  of  extreme  dislike  (and  what,  alas !  we  sometimes 
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cared  for  moi-e— and  ridicule)  to  many  of  our  continental  neighboni-s.    So, 
at  the  present  crisis  how  unwilling  were  we  to  own  that  we  ourselves,  as 
a  people,  had  been  in  any  wa}'  in  the  wrong.    We  could  see  the  aults  of 
<»thers — the  treachery  of  Sepoys,  the  obstinacy  of  Brahmins,  thecruclty 
of  Mahomedans,  or,  in  the  late  war,  the  grasping  ambition  of  one  country 
and  the  inertness  of  another — but  we  were  blind  to  our  own  defects ;  and 
what  made  us  so  was  our  pride.    The  only  thing  we  had  not  been  proud 
of,  was  onr  religion.    We  had  cared  much  for  our  vast  possessions,  for 
our  i-evenue,  and  for  the  fortunes  (as- they  are  called)  which  our  kindred 
made  in  that  land  of  wealth  and  luxury ;  and  we  had  cared,  again,  for 
our  gloiy,  for  the  dazzling  feats  of  generals  and  the  detennined  courage 
of  our  men  ;  but  we  had  not  cared  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  souls  of 
those  we  had  conquered.     We  had  left  our  religion  to  take  care  of  itself. 
Our  nation  had  Evinced  no  parental  character  towards  the  Innumerable 
children  of  her  forcible  adoption  in  India.     Her  policy  had  been  for  many 
years  raoi*e  and  more  to  cast  off  the  national  Church  at  home,  to  loosen 
more  and  more  its  relations  with  the  State ;  and  the  same  policy  had  led 
to  fearful  neglect  of  our  Christian  duties  to  onr  dependencies  abroad. 
Whatever  pei-sonal  religion  might  have  been  maintained  by  individuals  in 
those  lands,  we  had  had  no  public  adequate  acknowledgment  of  God  and 
of  Christ  wherewith  to  win  the  people.    He  spoke  with  a  deep  sense  of 
I'umiliation  on  these  matters,  but  he  should  be  wanting  in  his  duty  if  ho 
did  not  suggest,  what  seemed  to  him  some  of  our  most  crying  national  sins ; 
and  his  hearers  should  ponder  of  these  things  and  pray  God  to  give  us  a 
better  mind,  as  well  as  to  tuni  away  His  heavy  Judgments  from  us.    And 
here  it  would  be  proper  to  consider  some  of  the  petitions  which  might 
most  appropriately  this  day  be  offered  up  to  the  Throne  of  Grace.    Firet, 
they  ought  to  intercede  for  all  sufferers  in  the  late  deplorable  events. 
How  many  were  mourning  their  dearest  relatives  cnt  off  from  them  sud- 
denly by  treacherous  assassination,  or  by  the  casualities  of  war — by  hard- 
ship, by  disease,  or  mortal  wounds !  And  how  many  more  were  living  in 
a  state  of  the  most  anxious  and  ceaseless  suspense,  waiting  in  agony  for 
what  news  each  fresh  mail  might  bring,  when  tidings  must  be  expected  of 
more  engagements,  and  probably,  alas !  of  still  further  outrages  1     While 
praying  for  these,  his  beard's  should  not  be  wanting  in  other  marks  of 
sympathy,  by  giving  freely  of  their  substance  for  the  aid  of  those  who  had 
been  reduced  so  suddenly  to  a  state  of  the  most  utter  destitution.    Next, 
with  regard  to  our  heroic  soldiery,  who,  by  God's  mercy,  had  hitherto  so 
nobly  stemmed  the  torrent  of  disaffection  and  fanatical  fury  around  them, 
in  spite  of  their  paucity  of  numbera.    They  also  needed  our  earnest  inter- 
cessions.   To  them  was  committed  the  temble  task  of  vindicating  the 
goveiTiment  of  our  Sovereign,  of  overcoming  rebellion,  and  of  inflicting 
just  and  awful  punishment  upon  the  wrongdoers.     But  when  eveiy  vein 
throbbed  with  indignation  at  the  unexampled  barbarities  which  had  been  . 
peq>etrated  against  our  own  people — and  when  such  buraing  anger  was 
yet  more  infl.Hmed  by  the  intense  excitement  of  battle— who  might  not  fear 
for  the  reprisals  to  which  onr  troops  might  be  tempted  ?— -that  discipline 
might  be  lost  in  excesses,  justice  be  debased  by  cruelty  into  vengeance, 
and  the  innocent  be  merged  in  one  common  destruction  with  the  guilty, 
without  reference  to  age  or  sex  ?    Prayer  should  be  offered  for  them,  that 
they  might  not  lose  the  vantage  ground  which,  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
Chn.vtians  ought  ever  to  maintain  above  heathens ;  that  not  only  might 
victory  crown  their  efforts,  but  that  justice  also  might  be  tempered  where 
possible  with  mercy ;  that  they  might  steadfastl}'  maintain  the  justice 
which  spares  as  well  as  that  which  punishes.     It  was  by  the  moderation 
of  our  soldiers  in  victory,  and  by  theii-  investing  as  much  as  possible  every 
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chastisement  of  the  mnrderers  with  the  solemnity  of  a  jadicial  proceeding, 
that  tliey  might  best  hope  for  God's  blessing  on  their  arms,  and  for  re- 
storing ultimate  peace  and  order  to  that  benighted  country.  Fnrtbennore, 
if  we  would  realize  our  exalted  Christian  duties,  if  we  would  profit  by  the 
blessed  example  of  Him  who  prayed  for  His  vekj  murderers,  we  should 
not  forget  to  intercede  with  God  for  that  benighted  people— the  natives  of 
India,  who  had  been  led  into  those  frightful  extremes  of  rapacity,  lust, 
and  bloodshed.  Feaifnlly  had  we  as  a  Christian  nation  already  oome 
short  of  our  great  responsibilities  in  this  respect.  Little  had  we  done  to 
promote  the  glory  of  God  in  the  acquisition  of  that  vast  and  popnlous 
regiou.  We  had  held  it  for  ourselves,  not  for  Him.  Of  the  enormoos 
revenue  derived  fi-om  our  eastern  possessions  what  proportion  had  been 
sanctified  for  the  service  of  God  and  the  maintenance  of  adequate  Chria- 
tian  missions  to  evangelize  these  benighted  multitudes  ?  Next  to  no- 
thing. From  motives  of  worldly  policy  we  have  trucked  to  many  of 
their  worst  superstitions.  We  had  been  timorous  and  time-serving,  and 
had  failed  to  exhibit  our  own  religion  in  such  an  aspect  as  to  gain  their 
respect  and  affection.  Our  disunited  condition  at  home  was  sure  to  hare 
its  count<^rpait  abroad ;  and  there,  as  here,  the  Church  spoke  too  often  with 
stammering  lips,  and  failed  in  that  definite  authoritative  teaching  which 
the  human  soul  required  for  its  edification  in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  We 
should  pray,  then,  much  and  often  for  the  conversion  of  the  millions 
whom  we  claim  to  goveni.  Let  the  conscience  of  the  nation  at  home  be 
in  this  way  mora  aroused  to  the  duty  which  it  had  hitherto  so  greatly 
neglected,  and  then  we  might  hope  that  moi*e  systematic  efforts  wonld  in 
due  time  be  made  in  behalf  of  these  heathen  people  to  win  them  from  dark- 
ness to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God.  Lastly,  wc  should 
hold  ourselves  in  readiness,  as  loyal  Christian  subjects,  to  aid  our  country  in 
every  way  in  onr  power  during  this  prepent  momentous  crisis.  If  she 
drained  away  her  forces  to  this  distant  region,  confident  of  the  sympathy 
»nd  support  of  her  population  at  home,  we  ought  not  to  belie  that  con- 
fidence, but  humbly  endeavour  to  fulfil  with  mora  efficiency  those  soda! 
and  relative  duties  which  belonged  to  each  in  his  respective  station ;  and 
on  the  present  occasion  his  hearers  should  give  of  their  substance  to  the 
utmost  of  their  ability  in  token  of  their  sympathy  with  the  beraaved  and 
destitute.  So  would  their  alms  ascend  with  their  prayers  and  self-bo- 
miliation  as  a  memorial  before  God,  and  in  proportion  to  its  sincerity 
would  draw  down,  as  in  DauieFs  instance,  a  speedy  raply  in  the  Divme 
forgiveness  and  blessing." 

We  are  not  surprised  to  find  among  the  preachers  whose  discourses 
are  more  fully  reported,  the  name  of  the  eloquent  Dr  Croly,  whose 
prose  compositions  have  been  uniformly  marked  by  vigour  and 
■»  vividness  of  expres-sion,  and  whose  poetical  powers  are  of  no  mean 
order.  But  uge  now  tells  hard  upon  the  author  of  Catiline,  Sala- 
thiel,  Marston,  and  the  Political  Biography  of  Edmund  Burke ;  and 
though  his  church  is  still  well  attended,  when  we  heard  him  recently 
we  found  but  the  shadow  of  the  "  Old  man  eloquent."  Domestic 
grief,  we  believe,  has  bowed  him  down  ;  and  long  since  surprise  was 
excited  that  he  had  not  been  advanced  to  some  more  prominent 
position  in  the  church.  During  Sir  R.  Peel's  first  brief  tenure  of 
power,  subsequent  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  he  had  the 
merit  of  bestowing  London  livings  (Dr  Croly's  is  by  no  means  riehly 
endowed)  on  this  consistent  churchman,  and  also  upon  the  accom- 
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pHtihed  and  learned  Dr  Milman,  now  the  Dean  of  St  Paul's.  We 
give  Dr  Croly's  sermon  on  this  occasion,  as  reported  by  our  autho- 
rity. 

"  St  Stephen's,  Walbrook. — The  sermon  at  this  church  (which  was 
densely  thronged)  was  preached  by  the  rector,  the  Rev.  Dr  Oroly,  who 
took  for  his  text  the  words  of  the  8th  and  9th  verses  of  the  79th  Psalm : — 
*  0  remember  not  against  us  former  iuiquities ;  let  thy  tender  mercies 
speedily  prevent  us,  for  we  are  brought  veiy  low.  Help  us,  O  God  of  our 
salvation,  for  tlie  glory  of  Thy  name,  and  deliver  us,  and  purge  away  our 
sins,  for  Thy  name's  sake.' 

'*  The  rev.  preacher  commenced  his  discourse  by  alluding  to  the  pecu- 
Uar  nature  of  the  8er^'ice  which  they  were  then  celebrating,  and  remarked 
that  the  Old  Testameut  abounded  with  instances  of  beneficial  effects  re- 
suitiug  from  national  prayer.     He  thought,  too,  that  our  own  later  history 
was  not  destitute  of  such  instances;  and  refeiTed  especially  to  our  religious 
observances  during  the  great  French  war  ;  and,  still  more  recently,  the 
special  days  set  apart  for  Divine  worship  upon  the  occasions  of  the  cholera 
and  the  Russian  war;  in  both  of  which  instaoces  the  affliction  of  which  we 
complained  was  almost  immediately  abated.    Upon  the  present  occasion 
they  were  called  upon  to  entreat  the  Divine  mercy  in  consequence  of  the 
awful  occurrences  in  India ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  advisable  to  consider 
all  the  circumstances  connected  with  our  occupation  of  that  country.    For 
200  years  we  had  been  connected  with  India,  and  for  100  years  we  had 
been  really  its  niastera.    During  the  whole  of  that  time  it  had  been  found 
impossible  to  bring  the  minds  of  the  English  nation  to  a  full  consciousuess 
of  its  relations  towards  that  countiy ;  and  even  in  the  Legislature  the  sub- 
ject of  ludia  was  that  which  attracted  the  least  audience.    He  regarded 
the  present  visitation,  awful  as  it  was,  as  a  severe  but  merciful  act  of  the 
Almighty  to  recal  us  to  a  sense  of  our  duties  towards  India.    The  fright- 
ful atrocities,  the  fiendish  mockeries  of  which  our  fellow  countrymen  and 
women  in  the  East  had  been  the  subjects,  might  be  the  means  of  remind- 
ing us  that,  as  possessors  of  a  vast  empire,  we  were  charged  with  the  just 
duties  of  empire.    And  how  had  those  duties  hitherto  been  fulfilled? 
There  had  been  a  clamour  raised  against  the  East  India  Company  ;  but, 
without  descending  into  the  arena  of  politics,  he  thought  they  ought  to  do 
justice  to  that  Company.     For  the  first  100  years  of  its  existence  the  East 
India  Company  pursued  a  peaceful  and  purely  commercial  career ;  but, 
about  a  century  back,  there  occiu'red  a  frightfnl  cruelty  (the  Calcutta 
Black-hole  Massacre)  that  in  a  measure  compelled  the  Company  to  its 
first  conquest  in  India.    In  any  subsequent  acquisitions  to  its  territory 
the  Company  could  not  be  charged  with  dishonesty,  cruelty,  or  oppression  ; 
but  their  supremacy  only  endured  for  60  years  later,  for  in  1784  the 
Government  of  India  really  passed  from  their  hands  to  those  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  home,  and  from  that  time  commenced  the  extraordinaiy  spirit  of 
annexation  which  we  should  one  day  sorely  lament.    The  acquisitions  of 
territory  which  we  had  made  since  that  time  might  be  justifiable  by  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  certainly  they  were  not  politic ;  departing  widely  from 
the  interests  of  both  the  East  India  Company  and  of  this  countiy,  whose 
vocation  it  was,  through  the  medium  of  peaceful  commerce,  to  extend  the 
blessings  of  civilization  and  Christianity.    In  relation  to  the  present 
mclandioly  outbreak,  in  some  quarters  blame  had  been  imputed  to  our 
niipgionaries ;  but  that  blame  the  rev.  preacher  considered  to  be  wholly 
nndcserved,  as  the  missionaries  had  really  done  nothing,  and  could  not  be 
expected  to  make  much  progi*ess  in  a  land  where  then*  country  was  repre- 
sented with  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other.    Men  of 

whose  land  we  took  forcible  possession  could  hardly  be  expected  to  regard 
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our  religious  teachings  with  niticfi  respect,  'flien  came  the  question ,  what 
was  oar  duty  at  the  present  time  ?  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was,  of 
course,  to  reconquer  India ;  and  that  city  which  had  been  the  rallying 
place  of  rebellion — where  a  mock  King  had  been  installed  to  insult  the 
power  of  Britain — must  be  razed  to  the  ground,  in  order  to  teach  the  lesson 
that  the  just  might  of  England  could  not  be  aroused  with  impunity.  We 
must  then  abandon  our  career  of  annexation ;  and  we  must  show  to  tho 
natives  of  India  that  we  were  conscious  of  our  high  privileges  as  Chris- 
tians. The  rev.  doctor  said  he  did  not  advocate  proselytism  by  forco,  but 
we  should  cease  to  encourage  idolatry,  or  to  sanction  it  by  a  timid  disre- 
spect for  our  own  holy  religion.  Mission ai'ies  in  larger  numbers,  and  more 
especially  connected  with  the  Church  of  England,  should  be  sent  out.  Let 
a  iargeV  policy  of  peace,  commerce,  and  instruction  be  adopted,  and  there 
would  be  less  chance  of  a  recurrence  of  the  present  disastrous  events.  In 
conclusion,  the  rev.  gentlemen  pointed  out  to  his  congregation  what  must* 
be  the  wants  of  thousands  of  our  fellow  countrymen  and  women  in  India, 
who  had  no  claim  upon  the  Grovernment  or  upon  the  East  India  Company, 
and  who  yet  wci'e  in  the  utmost  need  of  help  from  those  who  had  been 
providentially  spared  from  sufferings  such  as  they  had  endured,  and  called 
upon  his  hearers  liberally  to  contribute  towards  their  relief." 

The  outlines  of  three  other  sermons  which  we  insert,  out  of  the 
great  mass  of  materials  that  have  been  forwarded  to  us,  are  marked 
by  good  sense  and  appropriateness  in  the  selection  of  topics : — 

"St  Bknnet,  Gracechurch  Street. — The  Rev.  C.  Mackenzie, 
A.M.,  rector,  preached  from  Daniel,  vi.,  20.  *  Is  thy  God  whom  thou 
servest  continually  able  to  deliver  thee  from  the  lions?*  After  a  preface 
suitable  to  the  occasion,  the  preacher  drew  three  considerations  from  the 
text — viz.,  1.  That  the  severest  trials  happen  to  men  of  piety  and  faith, 
which  he  illustrated  from  Scripture  and  from  modem  history,  also  pointing 
out  the  signs  of  fidelity  and  piety  exhibited  now  in  India ;  2.  That  our 
God  is  mighty  to  deliver ;  3.  That  the  best  way  to  secure  help  and  de* 
liverance  is  to  serve  God  continually.  After  showing  that  all  need  exhor- 
tation to  repentance.  Christian  life,  and  prayer,  the  preacher  concluded 
with  earnest  appeal.  ^  Mothers  (he  said)  have  given  their  sons,  we  must 
not  refuse  our  gold.' " 

"  St  Michael's,  Cornhill. — Sermon  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wrench, 
from  Genesis  iv.,  10, — 'Thy  brother's  blood  crieth  unto  me  from  the 
ground.' 

"  The  discourse  was  thus  divided  :— 1.  That  it  is  incumbent  upon  all 
Christians,  in  their  private  capacities,  to  abstain  as  far  as  possible  from 
revenging  personal  injuries  and  wrongs.  2.  That  it  is  the  province  of  *  the 
])0wer3  tliat  be,  to  execute  God's  justice  in  the  earth,  inasmuch  as  they 
bear  not  the  sword  in  vain,  both  for  the  punishment  of  evildoers  and  for 
the  praise  of  them  that  do  well." 

**  St  Magnus  the  Martyr,  London  Bridge. — ^The  Rev.  Dr  M*Caal 
took  for  his  text  Psalm  xliv.,  1 — 4,  observing  that  they  were  assembled 
at  the  bidding  of  the  highest  authority  in  the  land  The  Sovereign  of  the 
greatest  nation  under  heaven  humbled  herself  before  the  King  of  Kings, 
acknowledged  her  own  impotence  and  His  power,  and  called  upon  her 
people  to  unite  in  humiliation  and  prayer.  The  people  heartily  obeyed 
the  call.  The  royal  proclamation  only  expressed  the  deep  and  pcrvatUng 
feeling  of  the  nation.  We  were  suffering  under  calamity.  We  felt  there 
was  no  help  but  in  God.  To  Him,  therefore,  we  appealed.  We,  liko 
Israel  of  old,  had  had  conferred  upon  us  the  high  commission  of  boin;;  a 
kingdom  of  priests.    Our  wondrous  empire  in  the  East  was  God's  gift; 
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wc  wou  it  not  by  our  own  sword,  as  the  history  of  Biitjsh  India  mad« 
evident.  It  was  given  to  us  that  we  might  teach  the  nations  the  way  of 
salvation.  We  had  proved  nnfaithfol  to  our  trnst.  We  had  rather  helped 
idolatry  than  Christianity.  The  Lord  had  let  loose  upon  us  that  idolatry ; 
one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that  ever  befell  the  nation  had  come  upon 
us,  nearly  touching  the  happiness,  the  honour,  and  dignity  of  the  Biitish 
people.  We  acknowledged  God's  hand.  He  had  sent  it.  We  called  for 
mercy  and  help.  No  nation  ever  cried  in  vain.  He  had  strengthened  the 
hearts  of  iv  few  of  our  conntr}'men  to  withstand,  and  enabled  them  to 
triumph  over  annies  of  aliens.  lie  would  hear  our  praj'ers  and  bless  our 
hosts  now  going  forth,  if  our  appeal  to  him  was  in  earnest.  This  must  be 
shown  in  the  sincerity  of  our  repentance — national  and  personal— -and  in 
our  sympathy  with  the  sufferers  and  afflicted  who  had  borne  the  punish- 
ment for  the  nation's  fins.^* 

Passing  over  a  great  variety  of  more  ordinary  discourses,  we  giva 
the  Bev.  Mr  Aariql's  remarks : —  . 

"  St  Dun8tan's-in-the-West,  Fleet  Street. — The  Eev.  Edward 
Auriol,  the  rector,  preached  in  the  morning.  Text — Isaiah  xxvi.,  9th 
verse : — '  With  my  soul  have  I  desu^  the6  in  the  night ;  yea,  with  my 
spirit  within  me  will  I  seek  thee  eai'ly ;  for  when  thy  judgments  are  in  the 
earth  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  will  learn  righteousness.* 

^'  Having  given  some  details  of  the  events  in  India,  the  preacher  divided 
his  subject  into — I.  The  judgments  of  God ;  II.  The  righteonsness  to  be 
learnt  from  these  judgments ;  IIL  The  position  suitable  to  the  servant  of 
God  at  such  a  season. — 1.  The  judgments  of  God  had  been  provoked  by 
the  neglect  of  acknowledging  God  and  Christianity  in  the  Government  of 
India ;  2.  By  exclusion  of  the  Bible  from  Government  schools ;  3.  By 
connexion  of  Government  with  support  of  idol  temples ;  4.  By  encourage- 
jnent  given  to  the  auti-social  system  of  caste  existing  in  the  Bengal  army, 
the  preacher  mentioning  the  case  of  a  converted  Sepoy  dismissed  the 
service  simply  for  becoming  a  Christian.  He  observed,  in  the  strong  lan- 
guage used  in  God's  Word,  as  to  His  jealousy  for  His  own  honour,  and 
the  sin  of  those  who  know  Him  not  confessing  Him  before  men.  He 
remarked  the  peculiar  character  of  the  mutiny,  showing  God's  avenging 
hand,  from  the  fact  that  the  Sepoys  appear  not  to  be  able  to  understand 
this  policy  of  neutrality,  but  to  have  suspected  a  design  to  force  them  to 
become  Christians  as  concealed  under  it ;  and  in  the  wildest  fanaticism 
they  had  been  guilty  of  crimes  which,  however  horrid,  were  in  accordance 
with  the  teaching  of  their  religion.  He  mentioned,  nevertheless,  hopeM 
tokens  of  uiercy,  as  seeming  to  prove  that,  if  we  humbled  omvelves  before 
God,  he  had  a  purpose  of  mercy  for  us.  That  these  events  had  not  oc- 
43mTed  when  British  officers  were  wholly  insensible  of  the  duty  of  profess- 
ing Christianity ;  and  refen'ed  especiaUy  to  the  Punjab,  where  God  had 
given  signal  success  to  officers  who  individually  had  felt  it  their  dnty  to 
aid  the  mission  cause.  He  referred,  too,  to  the  time  of  the  mutiny  as 
betokening  the  mercy  of  God  ;  and  said  that  even  its  horrors  might  have 
permitted  to  shew  Christians  the  true  character  of  heathenism,  and  to  rouse 
them  to  greater  missionary  efforts.  Secondly,  the  righteonsness  to  be 
learnt.  1.  That  it  was  righteous  with  respect  to  God  and  to  the  people 
governed  that  the  Government  should  avow  itself  Christian.  2.  That 
it  should  express  its  desire  that  every  facility  be  given  that  the  people 
should  be  taught  that  truth  which  can  alone  elevate  a  fEdlen  smner  and 
make  him  a  child  of  God.  8.  That  it  would  not  be  righteous,  or  accord- 
ing to  God^s  plan  in  His  Gospel,  to  use  compulsion  or  bribery  to  induce 
any  to  become  Christians.  True  toleration  forbids  a  Government  to  inter- 
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fere  with  a  man*s  opinion,  as  mere  matters  of  opinion  or  belief  or  mode  of 
worship  as  snch,  but  Christian  governments  most  not  tolerate  acts  of 
cruelty  or  injustice  or  anti-social  customs  under  any  preterit  4.  We 
should  pray  that  we  may  become  righteous  in  our  conduct  if  successfnl. 
Justice  would  require  exemplary  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  the  per- 
petrators of  acts  of  violence  and  treachery ;  but  Christian  iTghteonsness 
required  that  we  should  manifest  to  the  heathen  the  difference  between 
this  blind,  blood-thirsty  fury  and  the  execution  of  righteous  vengeance. 
Thirdly,  the  position  of  true  Chriitians  at  this  season  was  one  of  eame<t 
prayer — need  of  prayer  for  those  shut  up  in  our  forts,  for  our  soldiers,  for 
those  under  anxiety  for  friends — ^for  our  missionaries  and  the  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  in  their  work  of  mercy — and  for  our  nilers,  that  wisdom  may  be 
given  them  in  this  emergency.  The  Christian's  duty  is  to  seek  to  promote 
piety  at  home ;  trne  piety  in  the  centre  will  be  felt  in  the  extremities  of 
the  empire." 

At  St  Giles  in  th«  Fields,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold  remarked ; 
taking  as  his  text,  Jeremiah  xviii.  5-10  : — 

"  We,  the  English  people,  have  our  national  blessings.  For  strength, 
for  influence,  for  wealth,  for  territory,  who  sui-passes  us?  Our  Re- 
formed Church  has  sent  ont  her  boughs  into  the  sea  and  her  branches  U> 
the  river.  In  nigh  60  colonies  loyal  subjects  obey  the  Queen ;  and  for 
what  ?  Even  this, — that  by  our  free  imititutions  we  ahonld  be  the  repre- 
sentatives of  personal  liberty ;  that  by  our  extended  commerce  we  shonM 
be  the  pioneers  of  civilization ;  and  that,  as  direct  witnesses  of  God,  in 
Europe  we  should  be  the  champions  of  an  orthodox  Protestantism ;  in 
Asia  and  Africa  the  ministers  of  Christianity.  Have  we  been  this  ?  Is 
it  an  exaggeratio  nto  affirm  of  our  Indian  policy  that,  in  the  first  instance, 
it  fostered  heathenism  and  frowned  on  Christianity ;  in  the  second  instance, 
it  protected  heathenism  and  permitted  Christianity ;  and  that  even  now, 
let  the  heathen  proclamations  say  what  they  please,  no  one  can  justly 
accuse  our  government  of  betraying  even  the  faintest  desire  that  the  Hin- 
doos should  be  turned  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Sataa 
unto  God.  Here  is  the  plague  spot  of  our  deliberate  policy.  We  have 
been  so  fearful  that  our  subjects  should  suspect  us  of  wishing  to  convert 
them  that  we  have  been  wanting  in  common  self-i-espect  in  the  matter  of 
our  own  faith.  After  pressing  the  claims  of  the  snflerers  through  the 
mutiny  on  the  sympathy  of  the  congregation,  and  reminding  them  of  tlie 
Roman  senator  in  the  second  Punic  war,  who  bought  the  plot  of  ground  on 
which  Hannibal's  tent  was  pitched  within  two  miles  of  Rome ;  and  of  tbe 
prophet  Jeremiah,  who  bought  land  of  his  nucleus  son  while  J^nsalero  was 
on  the  point  of  being 'taken  by  the  Babylonians ;  the  preacher  thus  condad- 
ed : — ^The  heathen  teaches  us  to  be  brave  in  adversity,  and  never  to  think 
it  possible  we  can  be  conquered.  As  English  citizens,  with  Varro  of  old, 
we  will  never  despair  of  the  republic.  The  prophet  shall  teach  us  trust 
in  God.  A  good  conscience  makes  a  man  brave.  As  mere  civil  govesnois 
we  have,  on  the  whole,  been  a  signal  blessing  to  India.  Our  cause  Is  the 
cause  of  humanity,  of  good  government — may  I  say,  without  prcj^nmptjon, 
even  of  God  ?  Brethren,  whatever  comes,  we  will  keep  np  heart.  No 
temptation  shall  take  us  but  such  as  is  common  to  man ;  and  suffering  is 
the  sdiool  of  all  Christian  viitues;  and  where  under  the  sun  has  Christianltr 
been  spared  her  baptism  of  Are  ?  Like  her  Master,  before  she  can  reign 
she  must  suffer.  Yes,  we  will  walk  on  calmly,  side  by  side,  dreading  no- 
thing bnt  that  wo  should  distrust  God.  As  He  has  watched  upon  this 
evil  and  brought  it  upon  us,  so  will  He  take  it  away  if  we  turn  from  oor 
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iuiqmties  and  understand  His  truth.     '  Fw  the  Lord  will  not  cast  off  for 
ever.     He  doth  not  afflict  willingly,  nor  grieve  the  children  of  men,' " 

Elsewhere  the  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Mary-le-Bone)  enters  into 
more  minute  details : — 

"Trixitv  Church,  Maky-le-Bone. — The  morning  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Chaffer,  Fellow  of  the  University  of 
Durham,  from  Lam.  v.,  7  — '  Oar  fathers  have  sinned,  and  are  not,  and 
we  have  bomo  their  iniquities.* 

"  The  rev.  gentleman  opened  his  sennon  by  a  discnssion  of  the  justice 
and  goodness  of  the  law  revealed  in  the  second  commandment,  that  the 
iniquities  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon  the  children.  He  showed  that  it 
was  the  necessary  result  of  three  admitted  principles.  1st,  That  sin  must 
be  punished ;  2nd,  that  its  punishment  mast  often  bo  delayed ;  and  3d, 
that  we  are  bound  together  in  close  ties  of  family  relationship,  so  that  the 
son's  life  is  in  a  great  measure  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  father.  It 
produced  more  good  than  evil,  both  as  being  inseparably  connected  with 
the  other  rule,  that  *•  the  generation  of  the  upright  is  blessed,'  and  as  en- 
abling the  displeasure  of  God  against  many  kinds  of  sin  to  be  plainly  and 
lastingly  manifested,  so  as  both  to  remind  us  of  those  penalties  which  are 
inflictea  on  the  transgressor  after  death,  and  to  deter  men  from  crime  by 
standing  examples  of  signal  retribution.  More  especially  was  this  the 
case  with  nations.  They  stood  continually  before  the  tribunal  of  God. 
Tlieir  sins  arc  open,  presumptuous,  and  gigantic,  and  that  they  are  pu- 
nished is  evident  from  every  page  of  the  law  and  every  prediction  of  the 
prophets.  Yet  if  their  punishment  is  delayed,  even  for  a  year,  many 
fathers  must  have  passed  away  from  this  earthly  scene,  and  left  their  child- 
ren to  suffer  in  their  place.  Commonly  the  punishment  is  delayed  much 
longer.  Very  often  the  generation  which  suffers,  although  wicked,  is  much 
less  wicked  than  that  which  precedes  it.  Hoshea,  Zedekiah,  the  Jews 
whom  Titus  slew,  the  Pope  in  whose  days  Rome  was  sacked,  and  Louis 
XVI.,  were  less  guilty  than  their  predecessors;  but  they  *  filled  up  the 
measure '  of  their  fothers.  In  like  manner,  we  in  India  were  suffering  for 
our  father's  iniquities  even  more  than  for  our  own.  Cm-  fathei^s  had  been 
unjustly  ambitious,  covetous,  and  ungc^dly.  Mr  Chaffer  here  gave  a  short 
sketch  of  the  history  of  India  from  oar  firet  embassy  in  1606  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  He  dwelt  particularly  upon  the  duplicity  of  Clive,  upon  the 
atrocities  perpetrated  by  WaiTcn  Hastings,  specifying  the  Rohilla  war, 
the  seizure  of  Benares,  and  the  spoliation  of  the  princesses  of  Oude,  upon' 
the  crimes  of  private  pereons  in  the  last  century,  and  upon  the  gross  un- 
godliness of  our  countrymen,  their  support  of  heathenism  and  persccutiou 
of  Christianity  among  the  natives.  At  the  close  of  the  last  century  there 
were  but  three  churches  in  India  and  twelve  chaplains  in  regular  employ- 
ment. Missions  had  been  discouraged;  the  first  missionaries  were  or- 
dered to  leave  the  country,  and  the  Sepoys  were  strictly  guarded  from  all 
intercoui*se  with  Christian  ministers.  In  the  year  1819  a  Sepoy,  who 
tuitied- Christian,  was  compelled  by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial  to  leave 
the  army.  This  occurred  at  Meerut,  the  very  city  where  the  present 
mutiny  broke  out.  Until  the  last  few  years  every  native  who  turned 
Christian  forfeited  the  whole  of  his  property.  The  government  estab- 
lished schools,  in  which  the  Vedas,  the  Shatters,  and  the  Koran  were  sys- 
tematically taught,  while  the  Bible  was  excluded.  They  had  levied  a  tax 
on  pilgrims,  and  contributed  to  the  support  of  heathen  temples.  We 
shall  be  told  that  all  this  is  right ;  that  It  has  been  dictated  by  sound 
policy ;  and  that  we  ought  to  respect  the  prejudices  of  the  people  whom  we 
govern.  Be  it  so.  Policy  is  tested  by  success  ;  and  it  is  no  great  success 
to  have  our  army  in  rebellion.    Had  we  really  considered  what  was  the 
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churacter  of  the  prejudices  and  customs  of  the  heathen  ?  We  had  beard 
ealy  part  of  the  atrocities  recently  perpetrated,  yet  we  had  been  filled 
with  horror.  Had  we  never  considered  that  these  atrocities  were  com- 
initted  daily  among  the  heathen  ?  Was  ft  a  matter  of  wonder  that  those 
who  consider  that  their  gods  are  pleased  with  self-tortnre  and  human 
sacrifices,  who  throw  themselves  beneath  the  wheels  of  Jnggernant,  who 
leave  their  sick  and  aged  relatives  to  perish  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
and  if  they  are  too  long  in  dying  snfibcate  them  with  the  mnd  of  the  river, 
and  Who  have  festivals  at  which  murders  are  so  common  that  no  inquiiy 
is  made, — ^is  It  wondeifui  that  they  should  have  murdered  and  tortured 
our  countrymen  ?  or  that  those  whose  temples  were  covered  with  indecent 
images ;  who  despised  women,  and  burned  their  widows ;  whose  devotees 
walked  through  the  streets  without  one  particle  of  clothing,  should  bare 
ill-treated  women  ?  We  had  beard  only  last  year  of  the  use  of  torture  by 
the  native  officials  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  not  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  government,  but  because  the  heathen  is  naturally  crueL  let 
we  had  kept  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  from  the  people.  We  bad 
borne  our  own  iniquities  and  those  of  our  fathers.  With  the  same  measure 
that  we  had  meted  it  had  been  measured  to  us  again.  The  children  of 
those  who  had  been  accomplices  in  the  slaughter  of  the  Rohillas  had 
suffered  in  a  similar  way.  The  children  of  those  whose  oppressions  bad 
extorted  from  a  Mussulman  historian  the  cry,  that  God  would  succour  and 
avenge  his  afflicted  people,  were  now  uttering  a  ciy  not  one  whit  more 
piteous.  The  rebellion  was  the  natural  fruit  of  Mahomedam'sm  and 
heathenism.  Of  heathenism  enough  had  been  said ;  the  koran  bade  all 
true  believers  propagate  their  religion  by  the  sword,  and  gave  them  nn- 
limited  power  over  their  female  captives.  We  had  prevented  the  growth 
of  a  Christian  population  who  would  have  sympathized  with  us.  The  rev. 
gentleman  then  turned  to  the  future.  There  was  no  need  to  discuss  tlie 
question  of  vengeance  or  of  mercy.  We  could  not  spare  the  mutineers  while 
they  remained  in  aims,  and  by  the  time  order  was  restored  the  qaestion 
would  probably  be,  how  to  save  the  people  from  starvation.  But  we  most 
resolve  for  the  future  to  govern  India  in  the  fear  of  God.  At  present,  how- 
ever, we  roust  provide  for  our  suffering  countrymen.  To  make  a  fast  accept- 
able it  must  be  joined  with  Christian  benevolence ;  and  the  present  was  a 
case  where  our  help  was  absolutely  required. 

*^  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street. — ^The  morning  service  in  this 
church  was  attended  by  a  large  congregation.  The  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  M.  Gibbs,  the  rector,  from  Judees,  11.,  1—5  inclasive. 
'*  And  an  angel  of  the  Lord  came  up  fix>m  GilgaTto  Bochim  and  said,  I 
made  you  to  go  up  out  of  Egypt  and  have  broaght  yon  unto  the  hxA 
which  I  sware  unto  your  fathero ;  and  I  said,  I  will  never  break  my  cove- 
nant with  you.  And  ye  shall  make  no  league  with  the  inhabitants  of  this 
land ;  ye  shall  throw  down  their  altars ;  but  ye  have  not  obeyed  my  voice. 
Why  have  ye  done  this  ?  Wherefore  I  also  sdd,  I  will  not  drive  them 
6ut  from  before  you,  but  they  shall  be  as  thorns  in  your  sides,  and  their 
gods  shall  be  a  snare  unto  yon.  And  it  came  to  pass  when  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  spake  these  words  unto  all  the  children  of  Israel,  that  the  people 
lifted  up  their  voice  and  wept.  And  they  called  the  name  of  that  place 
Bochin  ;  and  they  sacrified  there  unto  the  Lord.* 

The  preacher  commenced  his  remarks  by  observing,  that  the  words  of 
his  text  applied  speciaUy  to  the  children  of  Israel,  but  that  the  prindpies 
God  laid  down  of  old  for  the  government  of  the  world  were  for  all  time, 
and  must  still  regulate  the  conduct  of  nations  and  indivldnals.    The  his- 
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tory  of  the  Israelites  was  instractive.    They  worabipped  the  true  God,  and 
so  long  as  they  continued  faithful  to  Him  they  enjoyed  His  favour  and 
protection.    He  gave  them  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  subduing 
the  people  who  had  previously  inhabited  it,  and  to  him  they  were  respon- 
sible for  Uie  righteous  administration  of  the  trust  he  had  confided  to  them. 
Nations  wera  answerable  to  God  for  the  conduct  of  their  rulers,  as  the 
power  they  held  was  delegated  to  them  by  the  people.    In  the  text  was 
described  the  sin  rebuked  and  the  repentance  manifested.    The  Israelites 
had  been  told  it  was  their  duty  to  destroy  the  altars  and  the  idolatrous 
worship  of  the  country ;  and  very  reasonably,  for  what  could  the  worship- 
pers of  the  true  God  have  to  do  with  idols  ?    But  they  failed  to  dL<*chai'ge 
their  duty,  and  the  angel  of  the  covenant  reminded  them  of  their  deliver- 
ance from  Egypt,  of  the  many  piivileges  they  had  enjoyed,  and  demanded 
a  reason  for  their  disobedience ;  the  very  sins  they  had  connived  at  be- 
came weapons  by  which  they  themselves  were  punished.    One  hundi-ed 
years  ago  God  called  us  to  found  a  vast  empii*e  in  the  East,  and  those 
who  were  now  citing  out  for  vengeance  upon  the  guilty  perpetrators  of 
those  atrocities  which  have  shocked  the  civilized  world  would  do  well  to 
inquire  whether  we  had,  even  with  reference  to  the  very  province  where 
disaffection  so  largely  prevails,  been  faithful  to  our  ti-ust    Had  we  been 
faithful  to  the  immortal  soul  of  the  heathen  ?    Instead  of  considering  India 
as  a  country  we  were  bound  to  Christianize,  we  had  treated  it  only  in  an 
imperial  sense.    If  we  had  acted  neutrally  it  would  have  been  bad  enough, 
but  we  had  respected  the  religion  of  the  heathen  more  than  our  own. 
Our  toleration  had  exceeded  its  proper  bounds.     Government  has  estab-    . 
lished  schools  for  the  education  of  the  natives,  and  an  order  in  Council 
forbade  the  introduction  of  the  Bible  into  them.    Had  we  manifested  to 
them  our  belief  in  Christianity  ?    Had  we  not  almost  led  them  to  suppose 
that  we  considered  oui-selves  their  rulera  more  by  sufferance  than  right, 
and  thus  emboldened  them  to  the  treason  they  had  committed  In  their 
endeavour  to  throw  off  our  rule  ?    The  superstitions  we  had  connived  at 
bad  at  length  become  scourges  in  the  hands  of  our  enemies.    Let  them 
consider  next  the  repentance  manifested.    When  the  angel  spake  these 
words  the  Israelites  wept.    Did  they  weep  for  the  sin,  or  for  its  punish- 
ment ?    Some  were  sincere.    If  we  had  any  reverence  for  God  or  love 
for  our  country  our  humiliation  wonld  be  sincere  tiiat  day.    The  Israelites 
sought  an  atonement ;  they  sacrificed.    In  like  manner  must  Ve  look  to 
the  great  atonement — the  great  sacrifice— in  this  the  day  of  our  affliction. 
That  day  they  should  all  supplicate  the  divine  protection  and  blessing  for 
our  Government  and  countiy,  and  manifest  then*  sympathy  by  contributing 
according  to  their  means  to  the  ftmd  now  raising  for  the  relief  of  om*  suf- 
fering brethren,  their  widows  and  orphans,  in  the  East." 

•*  Her  Majesty's  Chapel  of  the  Savoy,  Strand.— The  Rev.  John 
Forster  preached  a  sermon  from  the  Second  of  Corinthians,  chap,  i.,  verses 
8  to  IX  : — '  For  we  would  not,  brethren,  have  you  ignorant  of  our  ti'ouble 
which  came  to  us  in  Asia ;  that  we  were  pressed  out  of  measure,  above 
strength,  insomuch  that  we  despaured  even  of  life.  But  we  had  the  sen- 
tence of  death  in  ourselves,  that  we  should  not  trust  in  oui*selves,  but 
in  God  which  raiseth  the  dead ;  who  delivered  us  from  so  great  a  death, 
and  doth  deliver  ;  in  whom  we  trust  .that  He  will  yet  deliver  us— ye 
also  helping  together  by  prayer  for  us/ 

"The  preacher  commenced  by  showing  the  connexion  between  this 
passage  and  the  present  occasion.  By  *  so  great  a  death  '  the  apostle  in- 
tended some  imminent  peril  to  which  he  had  been  exposed  among  the 
heathen  in  Asia ;  and  we  know  tliat  while  there  he  had  been  hunted  for 
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liis  life,  and  rande  to  figlit  for  it  with  wild  beasts.  He  declares  Gud  to 
have  been  his  deliverer,  adding  his  truat  that  he  should  be  saved  la  trlaU 
which  yet  awaited  him  ;  and  having  observed  (in  a  previous  verse),  that 
the  whole  body  of  believers  were  *  partakers  of  his  sufferings,'  he  calls 
them  to  the  duty  of  uniting  their  snpplications  with  bis.  We  may  surely 
say,  this  day  is  this  Scripturo  fulfilled  in  our  ears.  There  has  not  beeu 
so'  feaiful  and  wide-spread  a  calamity  since  the  Irish  massacres  in  the 
middle  of  the  17th  centuiy,  when  in  a  few  months  many  thousands  of  raeu, 
women,  and  children  suffered  death  for  their  faith,  under  cu-cumstauces  of 
very  great  cruelty  and  indignity.  Would  that  a  veil  could  be  cast  over 
the  still  greater  atrocities  and  deeper  dishonour  recently  inflicted  on  those 
bearing  the  British  name  I  But  our  country  was  to  l)e  humbled  to  the  dust* 
The  story  has  been  told  in  Gath,  published  in  the  streets  of  Ascalon,  and 
the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  have  triumphed.  And  yet,  after  the  fir»t 
terrible  surprise  has  passed,  how  great  also  has  been  the  deliverance  I 
The  bush  still  bunis  with  fire,  but  the  Lord  is  there  and  the  bush  is  not 
consumed.  That  wo  may  more  fully  understand  the  pi'esent  portentous 
event,  we  should  reflect  on  what  one  of  the  appointed  prayers  has  told  ns 
— that  this  murderous  rebellion  has  been  encouraged  by  a  hateful  idolatry 
and  cruel  superstition.  Brahminism  has,  in  fact,  only  borne  its  natund 
fruits ;  and  the  same  may  be  said,  in  a  less  degree,  of  Mahomedanism. 
Scripture  teaches  us  some  important  lesson  in  connexion  with  such  evellt^. 
There  has  been  t9p  much  said  among  us  savonring  of  a  cry  for  earthly 
vengeance.  This'is  a  time  of  all  others  for  Christians  to  show  what  man- 
ner of  spirit  they  are  of.  Our  blessed  Master  would  not  permit  that  fire 
should  come  down  from  Heaven  (as  His  angry  followera  had  suggestx'd) 
to  consume  the  cruel  Samaritans ;  and  He  prayed  under  dl  the  tortui^  of 
the  cross  for  his  murderers.  The  first  Christian  maityr  meekly  injitatc*d 
the  great  example.  A  further  lesson,  which  seems  to  be  called  for  at  the 
scene  of  this  disaster,  is.,  tfant  we  be  more  honest  in  future^  and  less  governed 
by  motives  of  expediency  in  the  momentous  conceni  of  religion,  hereiu 
imitating  the  Great  Apostle,  whom  no  extrinsic  consideration  and  uu 
severity  of  personal  trial  could  daunt  from  confessing  to  the  faith." 

We  now  proceed  to  give  a  specimen  or  two  of  the  discourses 
preached  by  Nonconformist  ministei-s  on  this  interesting  occasion  :— 

"New  CoLtEGE  Chapel,  St  John^s  Wood. — Two  seiinous  were 
preached  in  this  chapel  by  the  minister  of  the  place,  the  Rev.  Heury 
Christopherson,  and  collections  were  made  on  behalf  of  the  Relief  Fuud. 

The  morning  text  was  from  Jeremiah  xviii.,  7,  10 'At  what  instant  I 

shall  speak  concerning  a  nation,'  &c. 

"The  sermon,  while  maintainuig  that  time  humanity  required  the  severe 
chastisement  of  the  murderous  mutineers,  and  while  denying  that  British 
misgovemment  had  any  immediate  connexion  whatever  with  these  disasters 
dealt  very  faithfully  with  some  of  our  national  en'ors  that  called  for  na- 
tional humiliation, — and,  after  a  very  earnest  appeal  for  a  large  liberality 
to  the  Fund,  concluded  with  these  words, — Bretlireii,  it  is  not  India  that 
Is  concerned  in  this  stniggle.  If  we  had  a  shake  to  our  dominion  there, 
if  God  does  not  prosper  our  councils  and  our  armies  there,  we  become 
at  once  a  mark  for  a  score  of  Powera  to  p6irit  at,  to  despise,  and  to  threat- 
en. We  are  not  now  fighting  for  a  colony,  we  are  fighting  for  ovacpres- 
tige^  and  therefore  our  security  am6ng  the  empii-es  of^  the  glol)e.  I  believe, 
therefore,  that  the  prayers  of  every  peasant,  as  he  bows  this  day  in 
humble  supplication  for  the  miseries  of  India,  will  tell  upon  the  defitinies 
of  the  whole  kingdom,' and  thus  upon  the  glory  of  Christ'i  kingdom  in  the 
earth.    It  is  to  me  as  if  the  court,  the  government,  the  commerce,  the 
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arts,  the  sciences,  the  greatness  of  England,  were  suspended  in  this  strugglef 
and  therefore  suspended  on  the  penitence  and  the  prayers  of  this  national 
hoDiiUatiou.  MHio  can  tell  what  new  massacres  may  either  fail  or  be  averted 
by  the  temper  of  our  people  this  very  day?  Great  God  I  *  Save  Thy  people, 
and  bless  Thine  inheritance.'  I  never  would  have  undertaken  to  address  you 
for  the  mere  curiosity,  the  mere  excitement  of  this  Fast,  or  the  sorrows  that 
caused  it.  It  is  because  I  waut  everyone  to  ask  himself,  Am  I  chargeable 
with  any  of  the  guilt?  Can  I  do  anything  towards  reform?  Mations, 
after  all,  cannot  humble  themselves.  Individuals  must  bow  down,  and 
that  humbles  the  nation.  There  is  not  a  man  here  who  is  not  concerned 
in  the  causes  of  this  calamity.  There  is  not  a  man  here  who  may  not 
contribute  to  the  coming  back  of  peace.  The  work  of  this  day  will  not, 
my  brethi-en,  have  been  done  when  in  the  splendid  cathedral  of  our  me- 
tropolis the  appointed  dignitary  of  our  national  church  has  delivered  the 
eloqnent  discourse  ;  nor  yet  when  in  10,000  of  our  sanctuaries  a  wailing 
multitude  of  smitten  spirits  have  chanted  their  varied  Misereres.  No ; 
I  rather  look  for  the  best  results  of  this  National  Fast  to  the  secret  closets 
of  peiiiaps  the  poorest  and  the  lowest  among  our  churches.  The  cries  of 
some  Daniel,  some  Mordecai,  some  Comelins,  may  outvalue  in  heaven 
the  homage  of  Courts,  and  Cabinets,  and  Nobles ;  aye,  and  for  aught  I 
know,  moved  by  the  omnipotent  intei-cession  of  some  one  Elijah,  the  cloud 
that  now  covers  millions  of  hearts  may  pass  away,  or  may  drop  in 
showers  of  blessings  on  yonder  panic-struck,  blood-stained  population, 
and  the  vei7  lips  which,  when  this  morning  dawned,  were  crying  out  in 
despair,  '  Oh  God !  the  heathen  ai'e  come  into  thine  inheritance.  Thy 
Holy  Temple  have  they  defiled ;  they  have  laid  Jerusalem  in  heaps !' 
Even  they  shall  change  their  wail  of  woe  not  many  days  hence  to  the 
anthem  of  thanksgiving, — *  God,  remembering  His  mercy,  hath  holpen 
his  servant  Israel,  as  He  promised  to  our  forefathers  Abraham  and  his 
seed  for  ever.' 

**  The  evening  sermon  was  from  the  text— 1  Samuel,  iv.,  13 — *  Eli  sat 
by  the  wayside  watching,  for  his  heart  trembled  for  the  Ark  of  God.' 
This  discourse  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  more  purely  spiritual  treatment 
of  the  subject,  and  referred  mainly  to  evils  in  our  choi'ches,  and  methods 
of  removing  them." 

"  Scotch  National  Church,  Covent  GARDKN.~The  Rev.  Dr  Cnm- 
niing  preached  to  a  densely-crowded  congi*egatlon  on  the  words,  *  All  these 
things  are  against  me.' — Genesis  xlii.,  36. 

"  He  showed  that  we  often  draw  untrue  conclusions  from  true  premises, 
and  interpret  as  permanently  disastrous  what  is  only  temporarily  painful. 
This  arises  from  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge,  the  precipitancy  of 
our  judgment,  and  the  omission  of  God  in  all  our  thoughts  and  calculations. 
He  said  we  should  look  at  our  afflictions  in  the  light  of  the  countenance 
of  God ;  as  chastisements,  not  penalties ;  as  preparatoiy  to  purer  issues 
here  and  eternal  joys  hereafter.  He  expressed  his  conviction  that  the 
awful  baptism  of  sufferings  and  sorrows  and  death  that  had  sprinkled  the 
soil  of  India  was,  deplorable  and  heartrending  as  we  felt  it  to  be,  the  in- 
troduction to  enduring  blessings.  The  blood  of  so  many  victims  was  the 
seed  of  the  church.  It  was  no  vain  sacrifices.  There  was  a  meaning  and 
a  mission  in  it,  and  what  we  know  not  now  we  shall  know  hereafter.  A 
voice  comes  from  Cawnpore,  and  Lucknow,  and  Delhi,  and  either  bank 
of  the  Ganges,  thus  interpreting  itself, — *  Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am 
God.'  *  I  will  be  exalted  in  the  earth.'  *  God  hath  said  I  will  never 
leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee  ;*  and  therefore  eveiy  fugitive  and  captive  in 
India  may  with  the  Apostle  boldly  say,  ^  The  Lord  is  my  helper  I  will 
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not  fear  what  man  shall  do  nnto  me/  We  hare  no  time  or  heart  to  enter 
on  animated  discussions,  how  far  all  this  might  have  been  foreseen,  or  who 
are  the  paities  gnittj  of  cnlpable  blindness  and  neglect.  This  is  not  the 
time  for  snch  inquisition.  Nor  have  we  any  disposition  to  discuss  at  this 
crisis  what  should  be  the  future  government  of  India ;  this  great  question 
will  come  up  in  due  time.  It  is  our  present  duty  to  enlist  on  behalf  of 
*  the  Powers  that  be '  all  the  disposable  might  and  resources  of  the  empire, 
if  possible,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  crush  this  sanguinary  insurrection— 
this  murderous  crusade  against  helpless  babes  and  unoffending  women. 
We  are  not  demanding  vengeance ;  but  just  and  due  i-etribution  is  mercy 
as  well  as  duty.  We  invoke  not  the  sword  against  a  single  Hindoo  or 
Mahomedan  woman  or  child,  but  is  it  unjust  to  require  that  every  Sepoy 
found  armed  against  our  Queen  and  her  authority  in  India  should  meet 
the  traitor's  and  the  murderer's  doom  ?  This  is  not  mere  justice  to  the 
guilty — it  is  mercy  to  the  rest  of  the  empire.  Here  the  highest  political 
expediency  and  the  purest  justice  are  one.  It  is  our  duty,  and  I  am  sure 
it  is  our  instinctive  impnise,  to  pray  as  with  one  heart  and  voice  that 
Grod,  who  is  near  to  every  acre  of  India  as  of  England,  would  be  pleased, 
in  great  mercy,  to  spread  His  protecting  shield  over  our  countrymen  and 
their  wives  and  children,  now  exposed  to  savage  and  relentless  proscription. 
May  every  attribute  of  our  Father  enclose  tliem,  as  the  mountains  arc 
round  Jerusalem  I  May  He  by  His  mighty  power,  paralyze  every  arm 
lifted  up  to  smite  the  innocent.  May  He  give  courage  and  confidence  to 
Havelock  and  his  gallant  Highlandei-s,  and  to  the  fugitive  and  the  captive 
counsel  and  safety  I  May  their  cry  be  heard  !  Let  it  enter  into  the  ears 
of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  draw  down  His  gracious  and  mighty  presence. 
Spare  them,  good  Lord.  Spare  thy  people  and  save  thy  heritage,  we 
beseech  thee.  Aware  that  those  who  escape  are  hou.seless  and  penniless 
— that  luxury  now  pines  in  want,  and  fulness  is  hungry,  and  the  possessor 
of  wardrobes  stored  with  goodly  apparel  is  naked,  it  is  alike  our  duty  and 
our  privilege  to  visit  or  minister  to  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  and  to 
keep  oui*selves  unspotted  from  the  world.  There  is  a  great  necessity ; 
let  thei-e  be  a  con-esponding  exercise  of  liberality.  As  to  the  causes  of 
this  terrible  outbreak  I  believe  they  are  not  owing  to  the  crimes  or  the  ava- 
rice or  the  misgovemment— and  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  gix!vious  sins 
—-of  our  country  in  India ;  the  causes  are  deeper  far.  It  is  the  maturity 
of  deep-seated  and  long  ripening  elements.  The  Mussulman  and  the 
Brahmin  have  seen  light  breaking  in  every  day,  and  dissipatmg  then*  re- 
spective superstitions  ;  and  all[kinds  of  knowledge,  secular  and  sacred, 
have  equally  the  effect ;  and,  dreading  the  ebb  of  the  tide  of  their  deladed 
victims,  and  the  loss  of  their  own  power,  they  have  got  up  pretended 
reasons  for  combining  the  masses  against  Christalns  in  India.  I  see 
in  the  horizon  the  circling  dawn  of  light.  With  all  our  sins  we 
have  been  too  gigantic  a  blessing  to  the  heathen  to  lose  a  field  for 
yet  greater  benefits.  Our  noblest  resolution  this  day  will  be  our  united 
determination  to  increase  our  contributions  towards  the  evangelization 
of  India,  to  sustain  a  greater  number  of  missionaries  in  connexion  with 
our  own  church, 

'*Till  earth's  remotest  nation 
Has  heard  Messiah's  name.' " 

"  Enolish  Presbttkriak  Cbttrch,  Rxgknt  Squakb.— The  Rev.  Dr 
Hamilton  preached  on  Genesis,  xii.  9  :—*  I  do  i^member-  my  faults  this 
day,' 

**  After  giving  a  sketch  of  the  origin  of  our  empure  in  the  East  the 
preacher  said— It  is  no  purpose  of  ours  to  take  advantage  of  this  day,  and 
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lannch  an  indiscriminate  invective  against  England's  goyernment  of  India. 
We  believe  that  on  the  whole  our  government  has  been  a  great  blessing  to 
that  vast  and  popnlons  land.  Had  it  not  been  foand  a  blessing  by  the 
people  themselves  it  conld  never  have  spread  so  fast  and  far ;  and  even 
now  it  is  confessed  that  we  have  to  deal,  not  with  India's  i*evolt  against 
England's  rule,  bnt  with  the  discontent  of  pampered  Sepoys  and  the  revolt 
of  Brahminism  and  Islamism  in  favour  of  their  several  siiperatitions.  It 
has  been  a  blessing  to  India  that  the  bloody  feuds  of  rival  states  and  op- 
posing dynasties  have  been  terminated.  It  has  been  a  blessing  to  India 
that  its  industiy  has  been  quickened  and  not  a  few  comforts  added  to  the 
lot  of  its  down-trampled  artisans  and  cultivators.  It  has  been  a  blessing 
to  India  that  a  tincture  of  European  literature  and  science  has  been  infused 
into  myriads  of  minds  mostly  of  the  higher  classes,  and  that  among  its 
traders  and  capitalists  some  few  have  been  inspired  with  an  honourable 
emulation  of  British  probity  and  truthfnlness.  It  is  a  blessing  to  India 
that  the  time-honoured  institutions  of  widow  buiniug  and  infant  drowning 
have  been  suppressed,  and  that  something  of  the  equity  of  English  law 
and  the  impartiality  of  English  coui-ts  of  justice  has  found  its  way  into 
that  region  of  chicanery  and  oppression — that  land  of  lying  and  cunning, 
where  a  i*npee  can  buy  any  testimony  from  a  witness,  and  a  shawl  any 
deliverance  fi*om  a  judge.  But  although  India  is  a  happier  land  than 
England  found  it  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  question  still  remains.  Is  it  as 
happy  as  a  poition  of  the  British  empure  ought  to  be  ?  Has  England  ful- 
filled her  stewardship  ?  Has  she  been  true  to  herself,  to  India,  and  to 
God  ?  Were  this  year  to  close  our  Eastern  annals,  would  there  not  be  a 
^ad  and  mournful  page  in  the  short  and  eventful  story  ?  After  reading  a 
*  prophetic  passage'  trom  a  publication  issued  by  Dr  Duff  22  yeai-s  ago, 
the  preacher  ended  by  expressing  the  hope  that  in  future  the  Indian 
Government,  as  well  as  individual  Europeans,  would  act  out  their  Chris- 
tianity ;  that  no  countenance  should  be  given  to  caste ;  and  that  more  ener- 
getic means  should  be  taken  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel." 

"  Crystal  Palace. — The  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  addressed  yesterday, 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  largest  audience  that  has  assembled  in  modem 
times  to  listen  to  the  exhoitations  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel.    The  palace 
was  opened  to  the  public  at  9  o'clock,  and  by  noon  eveiy  seat  within  ear- 
shot of  the  preacher  had  its  occupant.    The  pulpit,  which  was  brought 
from  the  SuiTey  Gardens,  was  placed  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  cen- 
tral transept  at  its  junction  with  the  nave,  and  the  thousands  of  seats 
which  had  been  hei*e  disposed,  wei-e  soon  engaged.    Those  portions  of  the 
galleries  also  which  wei'e  within  range  of  the  speaker's  voice  were  speedily 
nlled,  and  the  lai^ge  orchestra  was  crowded  even  to  the  backmost  bench. 
Altogether  there  were  23,564  persons  present ;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  a  more  animated  or  enthusiastic  audience  could  have  been  assembled. 
Selecting  for  his  text  a  part  of  the  9th  verse  of  the  6th  chapter  of  Micah, 
*  Hear  ye  the  rod,  and  who  hath  appointed  it,'  Mr  Spurgeon  opened  his  dis- 
course by  stating  that  this  world  was  not  the  place  for  the  punishment  of  sin ; 
it  might  be  a  place,  but  it  was  not  the  place  for  punishment.    Some  reli- 
gionists, he  observed,  treated  every  accident  which  happened  to  man  in  the 
indulgence  of  sin  as  if  it  were  a  judgment.    The  upsetting  of  a  boat  on  the 
river  on  a  Sunday  was  in  their  view  a  judgment  for  the  sin  of  Sabbath- 
breaking.    Tlie  accidental  fall  of  a  house  in  which  persons  were  engaged 
in  any  unlawful  occupation  was  supposed  to  be  a  special  judgment  for  the 
special  sin  committed.     All  these  were  childish  notions ;  but  there  were 
many  who  canied  the  opposite  doctrine  to  an  extreme,  and  who  were  apt 
to  deem,  because  God  aid  usually  vi^it  each  particular  offence  in  this  life 
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upon  the  transgressor,  that  tliero  were  no  jadgments  at  all.  In  this  they 
were  mistaken,  for  he  felt  persuaded  that  there  were  sych  things  as  na* 
tional  judgments — ^national  chastisements  for  national  sins.  Ob!  what  a 
rod  was  tliat  which  had  jnst  been  inflicted  upon  our  country  !  Hia  poor 
words  would  fall  infinitely  short  of  the  fearful  tale  of  misery  and  woe 
which  must  be  told  before  we  could  know  how  smartly  God  had  smitten 
US,  and  how  steruly  he  had  chidden.  We  had  to  lament  over  the  fact  of 
revolted  subjects ;  for  that  they  were  our  subjects  he  challenged  all  the 
world  to  deny.  With  equal  confidence  be  asserted  that  they  were  our 
subjects  rightly,  for  the  Sepoys  had  voluntarily  given  themselves  up  to  our 
dominion,  and  had  taken  the  oath  of  fealty  to  Ilcr  Majesty.  The  revolt, 
therefore,  was  not  that  of  a  nation,  as  when  patriots  strived  to  free  their 
country  from  the  yoke  of  an  oppressor,  but  it  waa  the  revolt  of  treasonous 
and  seditious  subjects,  fomented  by  ambition  and  the  vilest  lust^.  He 
would  not  defile  his  lips  by  detailing  their  acts  of  debauchery,  bloodshed, 
and  worse  than  bestiality.  Ilis  tongue  would  not  venture  to  utter  what 
tiiey  had  dared  to  do.  His  audience  would  rise  in  their  seats  and  hi^s 
him  from  the  place  he  occupied  if  he  hinted  at  some  of  the  crimes  which 
had  been  done  by  these  men  in  their  open  sti-eets.  lie  looked  upon  the 
gallows  as  a  frightful  evil ;  he  regai-ded  every  gibbet  as  a  dreadful  visita- 
tion upon  the  land ;  but  there  were  rebels  to  bo  executed ;  they  mast  be 
punished,  for  both  Heaven  and  earth  demanded  it.  He  was  no  soldier. 
He  loved  not  war ;  but  he  did  not  believe  that  this  was  a  war  at  all  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  for  our  troops  had  gone  forth  against  revolted 
subjects,  who  by  their  crimes  and  unmentionable  sins  had  incnn^ed  the 
punishment  of  death.  As  the  arrest  of  murderers  was  not  war,  so  the  ar- 
rest of  Indian  Sepoys  was  not  war;  and  while  eaith  demanded  their  puu- 
ishment,  he  believed  that  God  would  sanction  it.  But  it  was  a  dreadfal 
thing  to  take  away  the  lives  of  our  fellow  subjects  and  we  must  regard  it 
as  a  great  affliction  upon  us.  The  rod,  indeed,  had  fallen  heavily ;  no 
mortal  tongue  could  toll  the  anguish  it  had  caused,  nor  could  we  dream 
where  its  consequences  might  end.  It  was  a  rod,  but  it  was  an  appointed 
rod.  He  saw  God  everywhere ;  and  we  might  rely  upon  it  that  ever}' 
deed  that  had  been  done  against  us  had  been  appointed  by  the  Almighty. 
The  wheels  of  Providence  might  appear  to  revolve  in  a  mj-stcrious  man- 
ner, but  wisdom  was  the  axle  on  which  they  turned,  and  it  would  be  seen 
in  the  end  that  God  had  only  ordained  this  evil  that  gi*eat  good  migbt 
ensue.  The  rev.  gentleman  proceeded  to  observe  that  it  would  have  been 
well  for  us  if  we  had  heard  the  rod  before  it  had  fallen  n})on  us,  and  that 
there  were  indications  sufficient  to  have  forewarned  ns  of  the  dispositions 
of  the  natives.  He  urged  that  she  should  never  for  a  moment  have  toler- 
ated the  so-called  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  which  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  mass  of  the  vilest  filth  that  the  imagination  could  conceive. 
Keligious  liberty  was  a  principle  dear  to  all,  but  when  religion  taught  im- 
morality he  said  at  once,  '  Down  with  it.'  He  could  never  tolerate  such  a 
system  as  that.  If  it  were  any  man's  religion  to  blow  his  fellow  creatnre's 
brains  out  he  would  not  tolerate  that ;  or  if  religion  countenanced  Tbug- 
gism,  and  tlie  commission  of  bestial  acts,  be  would  not  tolerate  that;  and 
he  contended  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  Chmtian  government  to  have  sup- 
pressed the  vile  religion  of  the  Hindoos  by  the  strong  hand.  It  would 
have  been  well  if  we  could  thus  have  avoided  the  evil,  and  have  he^ 
spared  the  remoi*&e  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  those  who  knew  that  tfaey 
brought  the  punishment  which  they  experienced  upon  themselves.  But 
the  rod  had  smitten  us ;  it  had  ploughed  its  fun-ows  in  deep  scourges  npon 
our  back ;  and,  according  to  the  published  proclamation  of  the  lilgb^^^ 
anthorityf  this  dreadful  visitation  was  to  be  traced  in  part  to  the  sin  of  the 
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people  of  England  themselves.  la  the  terms  of  the  official  declaration,  it 
was  our  sins  that  had  brought  this  visitation  upon  us,  and  in  it  we  were 
exhorted  to  humiliate  oui-selves  on  account  of  them.  He  would  be  as 
honest  as  he  could  with  his  audience,  and  would  tell  them  what  were  the 
sins  for  which,  if  it  were  true  that  God  was  now  punishing  us  for  sin,  wo 
were  probably  suffering.  There  were,  he  said,  sins  openly  committed  iu 
this  oommimity  which  ought  never  to  have  been  allowed ;  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  infamous  nuisance  in  Holywell  Street — at  length,  he  trusted, 
about  to  be  suppressed ;  and  the  barefaced  prostitution  which  was  permit- 
ted in  the  Haymarket,  Regent  Street,  and  our  places  of  public  resort.  If 
there  were  a  crime  for  which  God  would  punish  England,  it  wouUl  be  for 
allowing  infamy  to  stack  oar  streets  in  public,  exhibiting  itself  decked  in 
the  robes  of  a  harlot  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  insult  the  modesty  of  every  de- 
cent person  who  approached  it.  He  saw  representatives  of  the  press  pre- 
sent, and  he  trusted  that  through  them  this  trightful  evil  would  be  exposed. 
The  press  could  sting  sharply  when  it  chose,  and  he  trusted  that  it  would 
sting  so  effectually  as  to  infuse  a  little  viitife  into  our  governors.  He  then 
touched  upon  the  nature  of  oar  public  amusements ;  and  obsei-vcd  with  re- 
gret, that  '  lords  and  ladies  frequently  sat  in  theatres  to  listen  to  plays 
which  were  a  long  way  from  decent.'  Having  exhibited  these  as  glaring 
faults  and  sins  of  the  community,  he  then  enumerated  various  individual 
sins,  such  as  pride,  oppression  of  the  poor,  il  liberality,  carnality,  and  the 
like ;  and  he  urged  that  it  was  the  prevalence  of  sins  like  these  which 
shoaid  induce  us  to  humiliate  ourselves  in  the  dust,  and  to  beg  the  mercy 
of  the  Almighty.  Finally,  he  expressed  a  hope  that  our  humiliation  would 
not  pass  away  with  the  occasion.  He  saw  with  the  eye  of  faith  at  that 
moment  British  arms  once  more  triumphant  in  the  East,  and  he  hoped 
that  we,  who  in  the  hour  of  disaster  had  prayed  to  the  *  God  of  Battles,' 
would  not  forget  that  He  was  also  a  God  of  blessing  and  a  God  of  mercy, 
and  that  our  votive  offering  on  the  re-establishment  of  peace  would  be 
something  different  from  sky-rockets  and  illuminations.  Svith  an  earnest 
appeal  for  liberal  couti'lbutions  towards  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  in  India, 
the  rev.  gentleman  concluded  his  able  and  animated  address.'' 

The  discourses  in  general  bear  marks  of  careful  preparation  ;  but, 
as  might  be  expected,  are  marked  by  a  very  considerable  similarity 
in  point  of  idea,  rendered  unavoidable  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  The  places  of  worship  ap[)ear  to  have  been  generally  well 
attended,  and  some  to  have  been  crowded  to  excess ;  shewing  that 
the  magnitude  of  the  calamity  had  taken  deep  hold  upon  the  public 
mind,  and  that  the  occasion  was  very  generally  felt  to  be  one  that 
amply  called  for  the  setting  apart  of  a  day  of  national  humiliation. 


ON  THE  IMPROVEMENTS  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN 
EFFECTED  IN  THE  ART  OF  EDUCATION 
WITHIN  THE  LAST  FIFTY  YEARS. 

We  shall  first  endeavour  to  realize  in  our  minds  the  condition  of  the 
School  and  Schoolmaster  fifty  years  ago.  In  regard  to  the  teacher 
himself,  status  he  had  none — society  allowed  him  none ;  and  fearfully 
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was  he  revenged :  for,  we  may  safely  affirm,  that  if  any  commonitj 
despises  or  lightly  esteems  the  men  to  whom  it  has  entrusted  the  sa- 
cred charge  of  rearing  the  young,  that  community  will  be  the  first  to 
reap  the  bitter  fruits  of  its  neglect.  The  village  or  parochial  school- 
master was  in  those  days  a  kind  of  nondescript ;  he  formed,  as  it  were, 
a  sort  of  connecting  link  between  the  dults  and  the  adults ;  and,  un- 
questionably, he  was  a  Hamlet's  ghost  to  all  the  little  urchins  of  the 
village.  He  was  regarded,  moreover,  as  an  appendage  to  the  kirk, 
whence  the  clergyman  would  point  to  an  individual,  and  exclaim,  '*  there 
goes  John,  mi/  beadle ;  or  Mr  Hammerjaw,  my  precentor ;  or  Mr 
M*Learn,  my  teacher.*'  Once  or  twice  in  the  year  the  minister  might 
condescend  to  invite  the  Dominie  to  his  house  to  take  a  cup  of  tea, 
but  if  the  latter  individual  happened  to  have  a  wife,  she  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  invitation,  as  she  was  not  reckoned  fit  company  for  the 
**Leddy  of  the  Manse."  His  associates  were  chiefly  the  small  far- 
mers in  the  dij^trict,  and  in  jovial  gatherings  he  and  the  exciseman 
were  the  butts  of  the  company.  On  Friday  evenings,  when  an  indivi- 
dual intending  to  enter  into  the  state  of  matrimony  applied  for  his 
lines,  in  order  to  be  '*  cried,'*  the  bridegroom  and  his  friends  invari- 
ably filled  the  Dominie  Jhu^  so  that  next  day  there  was  no  hchool,  as 
the  mnisier  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  having  joined 
the  glasxitts.  Nor  could  it  be  otherwise,  for  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  he  had  neither  been  educated  nor  trained  for  his  work.  Did  i 
mechanic  receive  an  injury,  or  become  lazy,  he  forthwith  opened  a 
school ;  indeed  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  taught  was  composed 
of  men  who  had  the  characteristics  of  those  sacrifices  which  were  most 
rigorously  excluded  under  the  Mosaic  Law,  viz.,  **  the  halt,  the 
maimed,  and  the  blind."  Did  a  licentiate  of  the  Church  become  a 
prey  to  that  **  hope  deferred  which  sickens  the  heart,"*  he  had  re- 
course to  a  school,  as  a  means  of  subsistence.  Nay,  more,  and  above 
all,  was  a  clergyman  deposed  from  his  sacred  office  for  immorality 
he  started  a  school,  as  if  the  juvenile  portion  of  the  community  were 
alone  exempt  from  contamination.  The  discipline  of  the  school,  too, 
was  in  keeping  with  its  entire  economy.  Fear  of  the  rod  was  the 
only  restraining  influence  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  Were  the 
master  in  a  bad  key,  woe  to  the  paw  of  the  unfortonate  who  com- 
mitted 2^  faux  pas.  The  natural  tendency  of  such  cruel  severity  being 
to  degrade  the  teacher  in  the  eye  of  the  pupil — to  engender  dif^agree- 
able,  even  disgusting  associations  with  professedly  mental  culture — 
to  estrange  the  affections  of  the  young  from  him  whom  otherwise  they 
might  have  respected — to  furnish  the  most  perfect  example  of  absolute 
tyranny,  in  which  the  master  was  at  once  the  prosecutor,  judge,  counsel, 
jury,  and  executioner,  and  to  raise  to  the  dignity  of  hero  of  the  school 
the  boy  who  could  stand  the  greatest  amount  o(  palmies  without  flinch- 
ing 

It  has  been  well  observed,  that  fear  is  the  great  corrupter  of  the 
human  heart.  We  mean  that  slavish  fear  which  produces  dis- 
simulation, craft,  hypocrisy,  lying,  cunning  and  feelings  of  revenge. 
As  an  illustration  of  cunning,  we  submit  the  following  : — Many  years 
ago  the  Herioters,  as  they  are  called,  were  wont  to  annoy  a  gardener 
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whose  orchard  could  be  eauly  reached  bj  climbing  over  a  wall.  The 
poor  roan  waa  fortunate  one  evening  to  make  prisoner  of  one  of  the 
pilferers ;  and  in  order  to  secure  identification  on  the  following  day,  be 
deemed  it  advisable  to  cut  off  a  button  from^^the  boy's  jacket,  and  to 
call  at  the  Hospital  and  pick  biro  out.  He  had  reckoned,  however, 
beyond  bis  host,  for  when  the  whole  boys  were  drawn  up  in  file,  in  order 
to  have  their  jackets  inspected,  every  one,  from  the  youngest  to  the 
eldest,  was  found  minus  a  button  exactly  corresponding  with  the  one 
Originally  cut  off. 

Reverting*  however,  to  the  general  management  of  the  school  will 
it  be  believed  that  cock-fighting  was  duly  practised  on  the  schoolroom 
floor  under  the  superintendence  of  the  teacher,  who  received  as  a  per- 
qninite  the  bodies  of  the  pioor  fowls  who  fell  in  the  conflict.  Need  we 
add,  that  such  exhibitions  were  at  once  degrading  and  demoralizing. 
At  Candlemas,  too,  the  teacher  was  presented  with  a  gratuity  from 
each  pupil ;  and  be  or  she  who  brought  the  largest  offering  was  carried 
in  state  through  the  village,  and  styled  King  or  Queen  of  the  School  for 
the  ensuing  year.  In  many  instances  the  greatest  dunce  in  the  school 
received  that  high  distinction. 

We  will  next  take  a  glance  at  the  books  then  used,  and  what  do  we 
find  ?— why,  aboard  hung  up  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  that 
for  the  purpose  of  initiating  the  tyro  into  the  shape  and  names  of 
Muckle  Ay  Little  o,  Muckle  B,  Litlle  6,  and  so  on.  After  the 
youngster  bad  learned  to  distinguish  all  the  characters,  bis  next  text- 
book was  the  Shorter  Catechism  ;  the  third,  the  Gospel  according  to  St 
John ;  the  fourth,  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon ;  and  the  last,  the  book  of 
Kehemiah  ;  for  when  the  pupil  could  repeat  without  stammering  the  se- 
ven-leagued names  in  that  book«  his  English  education  was  said  to  be  fin^ 
ished.  Of  course,  all  explanation  of  wordswas  carefully^eschewed  ;  the 
pupil  being  left  to  form  and  retain  any  meaning  he  mightattach  to  them, 
until  intercourse  with  society  in  after  life  gave  him  the  exact  import. 
Many  a  one,  no  doubt,  remembers  the  various  opinions  he  formed  when 
be  attempted  to  realize  the  meaning  of  the  first  line  in^Gray's  Elegy. 
What  sort  of  tolls  curfew  tolls  were,  and  in  what^ respect  they  dif- 
fered from  other  toll-bars  was  an  inscrutable  mystery.  An  amusing 
instance  of  the  same  sort  was  mentioned  in  our  hearing  by  an  eminent 
teacher,  who  was  educated  at  Perth  Academy  about  40  years  ago.  On 
one  occasion  the  highest  class  English  read  Milton's  L'AlIegro,  and  as 
no  explanation  was  given  or  demanded,  our  informant  pondered  deeply 
in  his  mind  what  "the  quips  and  cranks  on  Hebe's  cheek"  could 
possibly  mean  ?  In  course  of  cogitation  a  supposed  solution  of  the 
mystery  came  to  his  relief.  He  bad  a  school-fellow  named  Hepburn 
who  was  familiarly  styled  Hebe,  and  as  that  young  gentleman's  face 
was  pretty  well  studded  with  warts,  our  friend  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Milton  meant  none  other  than  his  play-mate,  when  he  wrote  then 
words  "  the  quips  and  cranks  on  Hebe's  cheek." 

To  revert,  however,  to  books.  The  first  step  in  the  right  direction 
was  the  preparing  of  elementary  books,  and  this  required  no  small 
amount  of  talents  and  we  may  add  courage,  for  some  parents,  even  at 
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the  present  day,  look  with  suspicion  upon  what  they  think  innovations 
or  inroads  upon  the  leaten  track.  Grammar  was  next  introduced  ;  and, 
if  we  mistake  not,  Lindiey  Murray  was  the  text-book ;  hut  ere  long^that 
book  was  discarded,  for  two  reasons,  first  its  expense,  and  siM:ondly 
its  teaching  only  <tc^o  cases,  viz.,  the  nominative  and  possesKi^e,  rejecting: 
altogether  the  objective  case,  as  it  and  the  nominative  are  similarly 
spelled.  We  state  this  as  a  fact ;  and  have  often  wondered  how  that  au- 
thority, Lindiey  Murray,  should  have  rejected  that  important  case  upon 
such  a  frivolous  and  unphilosophical  an  account.  Milne  superseded 
Murray;  and  certainly,  if  the  latter  had  too  few  cases,  the  former  had 
too  many ;  as  Milne  followed  precisely  the  Latin  paradigm,  viz.,  nam. 
a  king,  ^rei.  of  a  king,  fiat,  to  a  king,  &c.,  which  was  a  darkening 
of  knowieilge  by  words  without  meaning.  Very  few,  however,  were 
then  taught  Grammar,  so  that  there  was  bnt  little  harm  done.  A  de- 
cided improvement  was  next  effected  by  the  introduction  of  Barrie's 
Collection  ;  a  book  still  in  use,  and  unquestionably  its  matter  and  ar- 
rangement have  (civen  hints  to  not  a  few  of  the  authors  of  onr  present 
school-books.  Barrie  tried  to  throw  light  upon  Grammar  by  having 
at  the  end  of  his  Collection  the  rules  of  Grammar  in  verse — of  course 
the  poetry  rivalled  in  pathos  and  sublimity  the  well  known  lines,  **  Thirty 
days  hath  September,  &c. 

But  after  all,  what  avail  definitions  and  rules  if  their  meaning  and 
application  are  not  explained.  Many  of  onr  readers  will,  no  doubt, 
remember  the  inGnite disgust  with  which  they  regarded  English  Gram- 
mar. By  dint  of  application  they  mastered,  by  rote,  numbers,  genders, 
cases,  the  shalU  and  wills,  the  dos  and  dids,  of  the  verb  ;  the  formidable 
array  of  pronouns,  propositions,  conjunctions,  and  interjections ;  a  per- 
fect Herculean  task ;  and,  after  all,  whether  a  word  was  a  nonnor  a  verb 
was  to  many  a  matter  of  hap-bnzard. 

But  it  may  now  be  asked.  Had  this  dark  picture  no  bright  side  ? 
Unquestionably  it  had, — some  of  the  ablest  men  which  Scotland  has 
produced  received  their  education  under  that  defective  system.  They 
were  far  more  indebted,  however,  to  their  own  native  talent  and  per- 
severance than  to  the  instructions  of  their  teacher.  We  must  also 
allow  that  there  were  several  instances  of  really  good  teaching  in  some  of 
onr  Burgh  and  Parochial  schools  in  the  days  referred  to.  Can  we  ignore 
the  ability  of  an  Adams,  a  Carson,  or  a  Pillans  ?  These  men  were 
enthusiasts  in  their  profession,  and  did  more  perhaps  than  any  others 
to  infuse  vitality  into  what  seemed  ready  to  perish. 

A  necessity  for  reformation  began  to  be  urged  about  45  years  ago. 
The  famous  letters  of  Pestalozzi  were  translated  into  English,  and 
were  eagerly  read  by  all  classes,  scholastic  and  non- scholastic.  The 
tenets  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  also,  did  considerable  service  ;  inasmuch 
as  they  treated  education  physiologically,  and  shewed  that  there  is  an 
essential  connection  between  mind  and  matter,  and  that  the  former 
depends  upon  the  latter  for  sound  and  vigorous  operations.  Physical 
education  then  began  to  be  discussed,  but  it  had  little  reference  beyond 
the  mere  ventilating  of  school- rooms,  many  of  which  had  previously  been 
daguerreotypes  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta. 
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The  next  matter  to  w^hich  attentiua  was  turned,  was  the  deficiency 
of  the  means  of  education,  especially  for  the  masses  of  our  lar^e  cities. 
In  the  spring  of  1812,  three  young  lads  were  executed  at  Edinburgh 
for  rioting  and  murder  on  the  New  Year's  morning  of  that  year,  and  a 
general  sympathy  for  their  fate  led  the  public  to  enquire  how  could 
fiiicb  a  state  of  matters  among  the  lower  orders  be  remedied.     This 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  **  Mound  School ;"  and  that  seminary,  if  we 
mistake  not,  furnished  the  very  first   instance  in   Edinburgh   of  the 
method  called,  at  that  time,  **  Mutual  Instruction,'*  applied  to  the  child- 
ren of  the  lowest  classes  of  society.     This  method  was  proved  to  be 
extensively  used  in  India  among  the  Hindoo  population  by  Dr  Andrew 
Bell,  who  is  justly  acknowledged  as  the  father  of  the  Madras  System. 
The  enthusiastic  Joseph  Lancaster  espoused  the  same  cause ;  and  with 
a  zeal  scarcely  paralleled  organized  establishments,  and  proved  to  the 
public  that  good  wholesome  and  efficient  elementary  instruction  could 
he  imparted  to  that  class  of  society,  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
left  without  instruction  at  all.     Education  is,  however,  a  great  Republic 
— there  the  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together.     It  is  essentially  curative 
&<;sumingas  a  mental  panacea  that  what  does  good  to  the  body  of  Lazarus 
would  equally  benefit  the  person  of  Dives.     The  problem,  then,  was — 
would   the  wealthier  classes  submit  to  the  Lancasterian  method ;  and 
Professor   Pillans  was  the  first  in  Edinburgh  to  solve  it.     Of  course 
that  indefatigable  teacher  was  compelled  to  make  modifications  of  the 
system,  as  the  boys  who  enter  the  High  School  have  previously  under- 
gone various  degrees  of  mental  culture.     However,  Professor  Pillans 
did  introduce  the  monitorial  system  ;  and,  according  to  his  statement, 
it  wrought  admirably.     It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  advocate  that 
system  ;    for  if  we  grant  it   has  advantages^  we  must  at   the  same 
time  confess   it  has  its  defects ;  but  beyond  all  doubt  that  method 
gave  a  vital  impulse  to  teaching  which  haid  never  existed  before.     The 
great  objection  urged  against  the  monitorial  system  was,  that  an  im- 
roatnred  mind  cannot  communicate  to  another  immatured  mind  so  much 
instruction  and  intelligence  as  a  matured  mind  can.     This  certainly 
has  force,  and  it  led  to  what  is  called  a  division  of  labour ;  which  at 
first  was  carried  to  an  extent  perfectly  ridiculous.     Each  teacher  had 
his  bounds  prescribed.     English  with  its  collateral  branches  was  divid- 
ed as  follows, — Geography  was  assigned  to  the  Mathematical  master  ; 
History,  Grammar,  and  Etymology  to  the  Classical  master ;  while  the 
poor  English  master  crouched  like  an  ass  between  two  burdens.     If  he 
asked  a  question  in  history,  or  the  derivation  of  a  word,  he  was  challenged 
by  the  one  for  going  beyond  his  bounds  ;  and  if  he  asked  the  where- 
abouts of  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  ho  was  pounced  upon  by  the 
other.     His  duty  was  simply  to  teach  reading,  spelling,  and  recitation, 
which  last  branch  was  in  those  days  literally  **  teaching  the  young  idea 
how  to  shout**     It  is  our  conviction  that  the  division  of  labour  is,  even 
in  our  day,  carried  too  far. 

To  revert  once  mo  e  to  books.  Barriers  Collection  was  to  a  great 
extent  superseded  by  other  school-books  of  higher  pretensions.  Scott's 
Beauties,  for  instance  ;  Swing's   English  Learner  and  Elocution,  &c 
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Falton  and  Knight's  Dictionary  likewise  appeared,  and  with  l^  ortboepj 
of  each  word  distinctly  marked,  thus  paving  the  way  for  more  correct 
pronunciation  of  the  language.  Nor  can  we  forget  the  beneScial  ser- 
vices of  Lennie— his  series  of  Elementary  Books,  and  bis  magntu  opuSf 
Lennie*R  Grammar,  which  not  many  years  ago  commanded  a  sale  of 
40,000  copies  annually,  gave  a  decided  impulse  in  the  right  dir^tion. 
The  dry  bones  were  now  beginning  to  move,  public  attention  was  at- 
tracted to  the  cause  of  education  ;  tbe  teacher  was  more  respected ;  and 
in  order  to  sustain  a  reputation,  and  to  make  bis  labours  prized,  Jie 
found  that  he  must  study  his  profession.  Self-interest,  if  not  a  bigher 
motive,  compelled  him  to  do  his  duty  to  his  utmost,  as  indolence,  apathy, 
caprice,  fretfuluess,  and  cruelty,  were  voted  decidedly  unfashionable. 

A  casual  conversation  in  a  back  shop  in  Edinburgh  led  to  tbe  for- 
mation of  the  '*  School  of  Arts ;"  an  institution  which  has  been  of  in- 
calculable value  to  an  important  section  of  the  community.  The 
great  and  good  Francis  Horner  having  one  day  paid  a  visit  to  bis 
scientific  friend  the  late  Mr  Bryson,  watchmaker,  asked  that  gentle- 
man if  his  workmen  would  not  be  able  to  repair  clocks  and  watches 
better  if  they  had  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  pinions,  springs, 
balances,  pendulums,  &c.  Mr  Bryson  at  once  replied,  most  assuredly  I 
and  this  casual  remark,  ao  we  formerly  observed,  led  to  tbe  formation 
of  Evening  Classes  for  Mechanics  ;  and  not  a  few  of  our  most  eminent 
architects  and  engineers  attribute  their  success  in  life  to  tbe  instruc- 
tions they  received  while  attending  the  Lectures  at  the  School  of  Arts. 
We  believe  there  are  about  400  names  on  the  roll  at  present  in  Edin- 
burgh,  and  many  of  these  men,  chiefly  artizans,  can  find  time  after 
their  day*s  toil  to  collect  their  thoughts  and  to  solve  problems  which 
would  put  to  shame  not  a  few  students  attending  our  University. 

Almost  simultaneous  with  tbe  formation  of  Schools  of  Art,  was  tbe 
movement  towards  the  founding  of  Infant  Schools.  It  is  not  oar  pro- 
vince to  defend  these  schools ;  as  we  think  that  a  virtuous  well-regulat- 
ed household  is  the  best  infant  school ;  at  the  same  time,  we  mast 
confess  that  in  certain  given  instances  these  schools  have  been  produc- 
tive of  incalculable  benefit*  Wilderspin  was  an  enthusiast,  but  un- 
questionably be  understood  tbe  training  of  young  children  ;  and  both 
conceived  and  executed  a  method  of  instruction  at  once  simple  and 
comprehensive,  and  affording  many  valuable  hints  to  those  who  were 
educating  youths  of  riper  years.  Unless,  however,  infant  schools  are 
conducted  with  great  discretion,  they  cannot  fail  to  eventuate  in  mis- 
chief. Children  ought  not  to  be  too  soon  dismissed  from  an  education 
exclusively  domestic.  Morality  is  essentially  of  home  growth ;  and 
the  parent's  roof  is  the  best  infant  seminary.  Parents,  however,  are 
so  often  anxious  that  their  children  should  have  a  knowledge  pf  tbe 
alphabet,  spelling,  geography,  and  other  common  branches,  that  tbey 
commit  a  worge  fault  than  teaching  them  to  walk  too  early.  In  that 
case  it  is  the  limbs,  in  this  it  is  the  brain  ;  and  it  is  a  well,  known  &ct, 
that  early  prodigies  of  mind  rarely  obtain  distinction.  From  so 
unwise  attempt  to  convert  at  once  a  flowery  spring  into  a  luxuriant 
summer,  that  summer  seldom  if  ever  arrives.     Ere  the  fruit  has 
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formed,  the  blossom  withers.  One  day  an  Edinburgh  teacher  wz^ 
waited  apon  by  an  Eng^ltsh  lady,  with  a  rery  smartly  dressed  boy  of 
apparently  «ight  years  of  age.  Afte^  the  usual  salutations  were  oTer, 
the  lady  informed  the  teacher  that  the  joung  gentleman  was  her  8on» 
that  he  had  been  three  years  at  a  ia»bionable  boarding  school  in  England^ 
and  had  returned  home  during  the  recess,  but  as  she  did  not  wish  him 
to  be  altogether  idle,  she  had  called  to  enquire  if  an  liour  or  two  could 
be  devoted  to  him  so  that  he  might  be  progressing.  The  teacher  of 
course  commended  the  lady's  resolution,  and  asked  what  particular 
branch  or  branches  he  might  be  called  on  to  unfold  to  his  understand- 
ing. The  reply  was — Greek.  It  required  all  the  politeness  of  which? 
the  teacher  was  master  to  prevent  him  from  laughing  outright.  Mow^ 
ever,  he  looked  wise,  put  on  a  professional  face,  and  declined  the 
project,  on  the  ground  that  he  made  it  a  rnje  never  to  teach  Greek  to 
any  one  to  whom  he  had  not  previously  taught  Latin.  Of  course  the 
lady  had  too  much  courtesy  to  insist,  but  simply  hinted  that  she  had 
been  assured  by  bis  tutors  that  he  was  an  excellent  Latin  scholar. 

All  the  while,  the  teacher  was  eyeing  the  duodecimo  edition  of  the 
^  Admirable  Crichton,"  and  found  that  he  was  rather  a  restless  speci- 
men of  rising  humanity.  He  walked  from  chair  to  chair,  and  examined 
every  article  of  furniture  with  an  impertinent  curiosity  positively  dis^ 
gusting,  so  that  if  the  teacher  had  declined  to  initiate  him  unto  the 
conjugation  of  tnpto  he  certainly  felt  his  fingers  itching  to  convey  to' 
him  a  practical  illustration  of  its  meaning. 

The  next  matter  to  be  noticed  is  the  establishment  in  our  larger  cities 
of  what  are  called  Sessional  Schools,  that  is,  schools  established  and  di- 
rected by  kirk-sessions.  Teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  country  paid  a 
visit  on  the  open  days  to  the  most  renowned  of  these  schools,  and  re. 
ceived  many  valuable  hints  in  the  art  of  educating ;  but  here  arose  a  dif- 
ficulty, teachers  saw  more  of  the  remits  of  teaching  than  the  means 
which  produced  these  results.  Hence  aro!«e  the  demand  for  Normal  or 
Training  Schools.  And  here  we  may  remark,  that  these  schools  form 
an  epoch  more  ways  than  one  in  the  history  of  the  art  of  educating; 
Little  more  than  a  dozen  years  ago,  a  father  and  mother  might  be 
^een  seated  at  the  fireside,  their  son  is  now  fourteen  or  fiOeen,  and 
must  of  course  ere  long  leave  that  numerous  .class  the  **  nate  consu- 
ffnere  fruges."  But  what  will  he  be  ?  What  will  we  make  him  ?  is 
the  oft- repeated  enquiry  of  the  decent  couple.  The  worthy  matron, 
perchatice,  expresses  an  opinion  that  she  would  like  to  see  her  bairn 
**  wag  his  head  in  a  poopit  ;*'  but  rei  angustae  domi,  and  she  feels  it  re- 
quires more  than  piety  to  bring  out  a  full  fledged  minister.  A  doctor 
is  next  mentioned,  but  that  is  still  more  out  of  the  question  ;  various 
other  visible  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  are  discussed,  one  by  one« 
but  the  word  teacher  was  never  mentioned.  The  idea  entertained  of 
a  teacher  was  that  of  a  broken-down  scholar;  a  man  who  bad  tried  some- 
thing higher,  and  having  from  some  cause  or  other  failed,  was  compelled 
as  an  ultimatum  to  open  a  school ;  every  morning,  as  he  was  going  to  bis 
irksome  task,  dolefully  scanning  the  lines  **  quantum  muiatus  ab  illo 
Hectored     The  case  is  now,  bpwever,  changed  ;  and  we  regard  the 
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great  Cbristian  cloiies  taogbt  na  by  our  common  Master  are  patent  and 
binding  upon  us  all ;  and  wbat  rigbt  bave  teacberst  as  ffueh,  to  challen«^e 
tbe  puritj  of  tbe  fountain  whence  the  knowledge  of  the^e  duties  has 
flowed.  We  blame  the  imprudence  of  not  a  few  teachers.  a«  well  as 
the  clergy,  with  having  beaten  back  with  the  "  drum- ecclesiastic"  the 
great  work  of  national  education.  We  speak  advisedly.  About  two 
.yeara  ago  the  writer  of  this  article  was  present  at  a  school 'examina- 
tion. The  Bible  lesson  prescribed  was  the  life  of  St  Paul,  and  the 
teacher,  seeing  a  brother  present,  asked  him  as  a  favour  to  question  tbe 
class,  and  for  that  purpose  placed  in  his  hands  the  text-book  used, 
via-,  the  New  Testament  Biography.  One  of  tbe  questions  in  that 
particular  section  is,  **  Why  did  the  Apostle  commend  the  conduct  of 
tbe  Bereans  T*  The  answer  came  promptly,  '*  In  that  they  searched  the 
Scriptures  daily,"  &c.  llie  questioner  then  began  to  descant  upon  the 
superiority  of  the  Bereans  over  the  Roman  Catholics,  who,  he  alleged, 
forbade  the  searching  of  tbe  Scriptures.  All  the  while  there  were 
three  children  of  that  persuasion  in  that  class,  and  one  of  their  parents 
was  sitting  listening  to  it.  It  was  a  gratuitous  insult,  because  perfectly 
uncalled  for. 

The  only  question  now  remaining  is,  Is  teaching  at  perfection  ?  By 
no  means,  there  is  fully  more  to  unlearn  than  to  learn.  We  have 
again  and  again  examined  the  advertisements  of  the  opening  of  daises 
in  October  in  onr  leading  schools  and  institutions,  and  haTe  wondered 
how  it  was  possible,  in  the  brief  space  of  five,  six,  or  seven  jrears,  to 
impart  anything  approaching  to  a  knowledge  of  the  branches  therein 
specified.  We  are  afraid  that  something  like  quackery  has  sprung  op 
amongst  the  teaching  profession,  and  that  the  cravings  for  L.S.D.  srs 
for  more  urgent  than  tbe  instructions  of  LL.D.  It  is  now-a-days  the 
best  pennyworth  ;  and,  in  order  to  attract  attention  of  parents,  we  find 
teachers  advertising  ramifications  of  branches  which  are  ess^entially 
one  ;  as,  for  instance,  we  may  find  history  stated,  and  immediately  sfur 
chronology ^  as  if  the  pundit  could  teach  the  one  without  the  other. 
Yet  we  see  it  swells  tbe  advertisement  and  leads  parents  to  think  that 
the  school  which  has  most  branches  specified  must  be  tbe  best  bargain 
for  the  money.  Education  has  reference  not  so  much  to  tbe  aidant 
of  knowledge  crammed  into  a  boy's  bead  as  the  kind  of  training  which 
will  draw  out  and  expand  his  faculties,  and  fit  him  for  the  duties 
of  active  life.  It  is  a  startling  fact,  that  the  great  majority  of  candi* 
dates  for  the  civil  service  who  are  annually  *'  plucked,  are  cast  aside 
for  had  spelling.  And  no  wonder,'  spelling  is  too  common  a  branch. 
Now-a-days  it  must  be  botany,  conchology,  entomology,  meteorolog^y, 
physiology,  and  other  daughters  of  the  prolific  logos.  We  are  iw 
from  banishing  science  altogether  out  of  our  Schools,  what  we  desire 
is,  that  it  be  kept  in  its  proper  place.  The  (BSsentiaU  are  the  first 
Instaneew  We  would  much  rather  see  a  boy  a  good  reader,  a  correct 
•speller,  a  n^at  writer,  and  a  ready  cipherer,  than  one  who  could 
"Discourse  most  learnedly,  and  tell  thera 

Of  cer^-um  and  cerebMim ; 

Atid  ekilfolly  play  the  commentator 
....         On  tbepia  and  ontbe«hrmmar«r.*' 
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'  We  repeat,  while  not  ignoring  a  knowledge  of  the  sciencesas  anecettarj 
branch  of  education,  it  is  our  conviction  that  the  essentials  shonld 
hold  the  first  place.  Teach  the  hoy  how  to  handle  his  tooht  and  he 
will  in  course  of  time  become  a  finished  workman.  To  revert  again 
to  spelling,  that  is  a  branch  which  has  one  peculiarity,  and  that  a  verj 
serious  one  too,  via.,  if  not  acquired  in  early  life  the  prolmbilities  are 
a  thousand  to  one  if  it  will  ever  be  acquired  after.  Let  teachers 
ponder  this. 

The  schoolmasters  of  our  country  stand  in  a  far  different  position 
than  their  brethren  did  fifty  years  ago.  They  are  now  better  rewarded, 
^and  held  in  higher  estimation ;  and  the  public  demand  that  they  jus- 
tify this  confidence  placed  in  then.  Theirs  is  a  sacred  duty ;  we 
know  that  they  feel  their  responsibility,  and  are  moved  to  a  sense 
of  a  duty  by  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  remissness  on  their  part 
must  involve  lamentable  results. 


CALVIN'S  CHARACTER  AND  CORRESPONDENCE.* 

Wb  shall  now  redeem  the  promise  made  to  our  readers  in  the  course 
of  our  notice  of  the  first  volume  of  Calvin's  Collected  Correspondence, 
viz^  to  resume  the  sketch  of  the  genuine  portrait  of  the  Reformer's 
character,  drawn  by  his  own  hand,  in  the  second  volume,  which  has 
lately  issued  from  the  press.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat,  that 
owing  to  the  successive  stages  of  publication,  we  labour  under  the  se- 
rious disadvantage  of  partial  glimpses  only  of  the  complete  traits  of  the 
Reformer's  character.  Accordingly,  although  we  shall  not  hesitate 
occasionally  to  remark,  en  passant,  upon  striking  characteristics,  we 
deem  onrselves  called  upon  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  *  Chief 
Justice,"  by  withholding  the  pronunciation  of  our  ultimate  verdict  un- 
til the  complete  evidence  has  been  summed  up  with  due  impartiality. 

The  epoch  of  the  Reformation,  as  well  as  the  *<  Great  Men  of  the 
time,"  have  already  been  cursorily  passed  in  review.  The  career  of 
John  Calvin — the  Christian  Hercules — has  been  traced  from  his  birth- 
place, Noyon,  in  Picardy,  to  his  adopted  city,  Geneva,  in  Switzerland 
— from  1609  to  1636.  He  has  apjpeared  before  us  as  the  earnettt  stu- 
dent— the  Romish  chaplain — the  rrotestant  convert — ^the  fugitive  to 
Angoul^me — the  exile  at  Strasburg  and  Basle ;  and,  lastly,  the  Pro- 
testant pastor,  the  popular  preacher,  and  polemical  theologian,  at  Ge- 
neva, the  city  of  refuge  and  refugees  in  the  16th  century.  And  now, 
in  opening  the  second  volume  of  Correspondence,  he  stands  prominent- 
ly forward  as  the  Counsellor  of  Christendom,  **  I  have  heard,"  says 
Calvin,  **  that  they  (Protestants)  have  been  reproached  with  wishing  to 
make  an  Idol  of  me  and  a  Jerusalem  of  Geneva  J*  Take  up  the  two 
volumes  only  of  Calvin's  Correspondence  which  have  already  been 
published  under  the  editorial  superintendence  of  Jules  Bonnet,  and 

*  Letters  of  Johu  Calvin ;  compiled  trom  the  original  roanuscripts,  and  edit- 
ed, with  historical  notes,  by  Dr  Jules  Bonnet.  Vol.  II.  Edinbargh,  Thomas 
Constable  &  Co.     1857. 
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note  even  the  addressee  of  these  336  letters — ^to  congregntions  and 
churches,  monarchs  and  ministers,  priests  and  princes,  lailies  and  lords» 
dances  and  dnchesses — it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  laid  tbemseWes 
open  to  the  reproach  of  their  Popish  assailants.  It  is  true  that  both 
England  and  Germanj  yielded  to  the  dictatorship  of  Martin  Lather — 
the  causes  and  consequences  of  which  sabnii«»ion  we  cannot  i»top  to 
detail.  It  is  not  less  tme,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Lutheran- 
ism  underwent  considerable  modification  under  the  influence  of  Calvin. 
Knox  and  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  threw  the  ecclesiflsticat  oon- 
Btitntion  of  Scotland  into  the  mould  of  Geneva.  That  is  an  acknow- 
ledged fact,  easily  confirmed  by  a  comparison  of  the  Scottish  copy  with 
the  Geneva  original ;  a  fiict,  moreover,  which  affords  the  correct  ex- 
planation of  those  anomalies,  happily  obsolete,  in  ecclesiastic  adminis- 
tration— pains  and  penalties,  fines,  stools  of  repentance,  &c.  &c.  Al- 
though it  may  only  excite  our  astonishment  to  meet  with  these  cario- 
sities in  the  ecclesiastical  antiquarian  museum,  they  were  regarded  "  by 
them  of  old  time  "  with  very  different  feelings,  both  in  Geneva  and 
^Scotland.  *<  The  tooth  of  Old  Time  "  has  deprived  them  of  the  desd- 
ly  sting  that  tortured  and  tormented  our  worthy  furefather^  ;  and  well 
that  it  is  so,  for  the  interest  of  '<  pure  and  undefiled  religion." 

**  Amusements  and  Recreations  **  have  been  the  theme  of  angry  dis- 
cussion in  every  age  of  the  Christian  Churcli— «  specimen  of  which 
may  be  found  in  TertuUian  on  **  Public  Games  ;**  and  tbe  era  of  the 
lieforroalion  witnessed  the  revival  of  the  acrimonious  controversy. 
What  would  a  modern  Lord  Provost  of  a  To  wo  Council  say,  if  he  and 
his  lady  were  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  in  the  common  jsil 
for  the  high  ecclesiastical  offence  of  **  dancings  in  a  private  house  V 
*'  The  Captain -Genera]  Amy  Perrin,  the  Syndic  Coma,  and  several 
other  persons  having:  danced  in  a  private  house.  '  It  is  ordained,'  ss 
is  contained  in  the  Registers  of  12th  April  1546,  *  that  they  all  be  im« 
prisoned ;'  and  with  regard  to  the  wife  of  Amy  Perrin,  who  spoke  in- 
solently to  the  Consistory,  that  she  also  be  imprisoned,  and  be  requir* 
ed  to  find  security.'  .  .  Two  things  are  already  matter  of  public  talk, 
that  there  is  no  hope  of  impunity,  since  even  the  first  people  of  the  ci- 
ty are  not  spared ;  and  that  I  shew  no  more  favour  to  friends  than  to 
those  opposed  to  me.  Perrin  with  his  wife  rages  in  prison :  the  wi- 
dow is  absolutely  furious ;  the  others  are  silent  from  confusion  and 
shame."     How  impartial  I 

What  would  our  modern  town  councillors  say  if  after  dinner  some 
reverend  doctor  of  divinity  should  propose  the  game  of  '*  the  Key,"  ior 
their  amusement  ?  **  He  himself  (Calvin)  made  no  scruple  " — ^is  tbe 
record  of  the  historian  Morns — **  in  engaging  in  play  with  the  seign- 
eurs of  Geneva :  but  that  was  the  innocent  game  of  the  Key,  which 
consists  in  being  able  to  push  the  keys  the  nearest  possible  to  the  edge 
of  a  table."  Sage  senators  and  doctors  pushing  the  keys — to  ennoble 
the  game  let  us  suppose  '  the  keys  of  the  city' — the  nearest  possible  to 
the  edge  of  the  table  !     How  innocent  I 

Or,  again,  what  would  either  their  municipal  or  Christian  consciences 
say,  if  they  were  invited  to  witness  the  representation  of  a  morality  eii- 
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titled  *<  The  Acts  of  the  Apofitles,**  in  the  Theatre,  under  the  Bpecial 
patronage  of  the  city  clergy  ?  ♦♦Our  playn  narrowly  escaped,"  Calvin 
wittily  remarks,  ♦•  being  converted  into  tragedy.     .  .     When  the 

day  was  coming  on,  Michael  (who  had  done  so  once  before)  instead  of 
preaching,  inveighed  against  the  actors ;  but  so  vehement  was  this  se- 
cond invective  that  a  concourse  of  people  straightway  made  towards 
me,  with  loud  shouts,  threats,  and  what  not.  And  had  I  not  by  a 
strong  effort  restrained  the  fury  of  some  of  them,  they  would  have 
come  to  blows.     ...     On  the  following  day,  by  the  favour  of  the 

I^rd,  we  quieted  all  disturbance The  result  is,  that  the 

games  are  now  going  on.  Viret  is  present  as  a  spectator,  who  has 
again  returned,  according  to  arrangement,  with  a  view  to  restore  our 
furious  friend  to  sanity.**  *♦  It  is  seen  by  this  instance,"  remarks  Jules 
Bonnet,  *♦  that  Calvin  was  not  so  stern  as  to  proscribe  public  games 
and  amusements  that  harmonized  with  decency." 

Grave  councillors  and  exemplary  divines  spectators  in  a  theatre! — 
though  **  one  of  them,  named  Michael  Cop,  less  conciliatory  than  his 
colleagues,  preached  a  very  violent  discourse  in  the  church  of  St  Peter, 
and  said  that  the  women  who  should  mount  the  theatre  to  act  that 
farce  would  be  shameless  creatures,**  How  greatly  daring ! 
**Tenii)t)rM  innt;iniur,  et  nos  niutenmr  in  illis/' 

That  **  imprisonment  "  is  an  anomaly — that  ♦'  fines/*  into  which  im- 
prisonment as  well  as  submiMsion  to  public  rebuke  on  the  stool  of  re- 
pentance  were  transmuted  in  the  course  of  time,  were  also  anomalies 
in  ecclesiastical  adminibtration — will  readily  be  acknowledged  by  every 
Christian  who  protests  againnt  the  interference  of  the  civil  with  the 
spiritual  supremacy  and  jurisdiction  of  ecclesiastical  judicatures.  But 
what  was  the  origin  of  tneir  introduction  into  the  administration  of  ec- 
clesiastical affairs  ?  No  Protestant  requires  to  be  told  that  the  eccle- 
siastical tribunals  in  the  Popish  church  sentenced  the  culprits,  who  were 
afterwards  executed  by  the  civil  authorities.  Are  Protestants,  how- 
ever, as  fully  conversant  with  the  fact,  that  *♦  Calvin  administered,"  as 
Gerwinus  remarks,  **  in  the  double  character  of  a  Grecian  Legislator* 
and  of  a  Christian  Reformer,  and  that  he  remodelled  Church  and  State 
together  in  the  theocratic  spirit  of  the  old  Mosaic  law  f "  We  wigh  to 
call  particular  attention  to  this  fact — a  fact  which  reveals  the  genius 
of  Calvinism — in  parsing,  as  we  shall  now  do,  to  the  consideration  of 
the  extent  to  which  Calvin  was  implicated  in  the  execution  of  Ser- 

VETU8. 

Suffice  it  to  state  that  Michael  Servetns  was  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  and 
after  wandering  through  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  had  settled  as  a 
physician  at  Vienne«  in  Dauphiny — had  published  two  works,  entitled 
♦*  De  Trinitatis  erroribus,"  and  ♦«  Christienism^  Restitutio  " — and  kept 
tjp  a  correspondence  with  Calvin  under  the  name  of  John  Frellon,  the 
address  by  which  he  is  introduced  to  our  notice,  for  the  first  time  in 
Letter  153,  dated  13th  February  1546,  which  runs  as  follows : — 

'*  SiONEOR  Jehan. — By  cause  that  your  last  letter  was  brought  to 
me  at  my  going  away,  I  had  not  leisure  to  reply  to  what  was  enclosed 
therein.     Since  my  return,  at  the  first  leisure  that  I  have  had,  I  .have 
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been^aite  willing  to  satifif y  your  desire;  nol  that  I  have  had  great  hope 
of  late  of  being  profitable  to  a  certain  person*  judging  from  the  diapo- 
sition  in  which  I  8e«  him  to  be ;  bat  in  order  to  try  once  more  if  there 
shall  be  any  means  of  bringing  him  back,  which  will  be  when  God  shall 
iiave  wrought  in  him  so  effectually  that  he  has  become  entirely  another 
.man.  Since  he  has  written  to  me  in  so  proud  a  spirit,  I  would  fain  have 
beaten  down  his  pride  a  little,  speaking  more  harshly  to  him  than  is  my 
.wont ;  but  I  could  scarcely  do  otherwise.  For  I  do  assure  you  there 
is  no  lesson  which  is  more  necessary  for  him  than  to  learn  humility, 
which  must  come  to  hin^  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  not  otherwise.  But 
.^e  must  observe  a  roeaHure  here  also.  If  God  grants  that  favonr  to 
him  and  to  us,  that  f  be  present  answer  turns  to  his  profit,  I  shall  have 
whereof  to  rejoice.  If  be  persists  in  the  same  style  as  he  baa  now  done, 
,you  will  lose  time  in  ai^king  me  to  bestow  labour  upon  him,  for  I  have 
other  affairs  which  press  upon  me  more  closely ;  and  I  would  make  s 
mstter  of  conscience  of  it,  nut  to  busy  myself  further,  having  no  doubt 
that  it  was  a  temptfttion  of  Satan  to  distract  and  withdraw  me  from 
more  useful  reading.  And  therefore  I  beg  you  to  content  yourself 
with  what  J  have  done  in  the  matter,  unless  you  see  some  better  order 
to  be  taken  therein.  Wherefore,  after  my  copamendation  to  you,  I 
beseech  our  good  Lord  to  have  you  in  his  keeping.  Your  servant  and 
hearty  friend,  Charles  D'Esperville  (Calvin).*' 

It  was  on  the  same  day  that  Calvin  addresses  Letter  154  to  Fare!, 
from  which  we  cull  the  following  extract,  embodying  the  terrible  threat 
which  was  carried  into  execution  seven  years  afterwards.  **  Servetos 
lately  wrote  to  me,**  states  Calvin,  <*  and  conpled  with  his  letter  a  long  vol- 
nme  of  his  delirious  fancies,  with  the  Thrasonic  boast,  that  I  should  see 
something  astonishing  and  unheard  of.  He  takes  it  upon  him  to  come 
hither,  if  it  be  agreeable  to  me.  But  I  am  unwilling  to  pledge  my 
word  for  his  safety,  for  if  he  shall  come,  /  shait  never  permit  him  to 
depart  alieey  provided  my  authority  he  of  any  avail** 

On  20th  August  1658,  Calvin  addresses  Letter  320  to  Farel,  ac- 
quainting him  with  the  arrest  of  Servetus,  and  the  institution  of  the 
process  against  him.  It  is  as  follows : — *•  We  have  now  new  businew 
in  hand  with  Servetus.  He  intended  perhaps  passing  through  thiscitji 
for  it  is  not  yet  known  with  what  design  he  came.  But  after  he  bad 
been  recognised,  I  thought  that  he  should  be  detained.  My  friend, 
Nicholas  [Calvin's  servant],  summoned  him  on  a  capital  charge,  offer- 
fng  himself  as  security,  according  to  the  lex  talionis.  On  the  following 
day  he  adduced  against  him  forty  written  charges.  He  at  first  sought 
to  evade  them  ;  aceordingly,  we  were  summoned.  He  impudently  re- 
iriled  me,  just  as  if  he  regarded  me  as  obnoxious  to  him.  I  answered 
him  as  he  deserved.  At  length  the  senate  pronounced  all  the  charges 
proven.  Nicholas  was  released  from  prison  on  the  third  day,  having 
given  op  my  brother  as  his  surety.  On  the  fourth  day  he  was  set  free. 
i)f  the  man's  effrontery  I  will  say  nothing;  but  such  was  his  madoes9» 
that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  devils  professed  divinity ;  yea,  ihst 
many  gods  were  individual  devils,  inasmuch  as  deity  had  been  wh- 
Stant^Iy  coinmunicated  to  those  equally  with  wood  and  stone.   I  bops 
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that  MDtence  of  death  will  at  lent  be  passed  upon  him ;  bat  I  desire 
4bat  the  severity  of  the  panishment  ma?  be  mitigated.    Adiea  !*' 

We  shall  only  quote  another  letter,  No.  325,  addressed  to  Salier  at 
Basle,  immediately  after  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Geneva  to  con- 
«»olt,  contrary  to  Calvin*s  wishes,  the  churches  of  Home,  Basle,  SchaflT- 
hauRen,  and  Zurich,  regarding  the  culpability  of  Servetus,  expressive  as 
it  is  of  Calvin's  sentiments  regarding  the  errors  and  punishment  of 
Hervetus. 

**  As  Michael  Servetus  twenty  years  ego  infected  the  Christian  world 
with  his  virulent  and  pestilential  opinions,  I  should  suppose  bis  name 
is  Dot  unknown  to  you ;  while  you  may  not  hav«  read  his  book  yet  you 
tnnst  have  heard  something  of  the  sort  of  doctrines  contained  in  it. 
It  was  he  whom  that  faithful  minister  of  Christ,  Master  Bucer  of  holy 
memory,  in  other  respects  of  a  mild  disposition,  declared  from  the  pul- 
•fiit  t4>  be  worthy  of  having  his  bowels  pulled  out  and  torn  to  pieces. 
'While  he  has  not  permitted  any  of  his  poison  to  go  abroad  since  that 
time,  he  has  lately,  however,  brought  out  a  larger  volume,  printed  8e- 
cretly  at  Vienne,  but  patched  op  from  the  same  errors.  To  be  sure, 
as  soon  as  the  thing  became  known,  he  was  cast  into  prison.  He  escafied 
from  it  some  way  or  other,  and  wandered  in  Italy  for  nearly  four  months. 
He  at  length,  in  an  evil  hour,  came  to  this  place,  when,  at  my  instiga- 
tion, one  of  the  syndics  ordered  him  to  be  conducted  to  prison.  For 
1  do  not  dinguise  it  that  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  put  a  check,  m  far 
as  I  could,  upon  this  mopt  obstinate  and  nngovernahle  man,  that  his 
corU^gion  nkight  not  spread  farther.  We  see  with  what  wantonnexa 
impiety  is  making  progress  everywhere,  so  that  new  errors  are  ever 
and  anon  breaking  forth  ;  we  see  bow  very  inactive  those  are  whom 
Gcid  has  armed  with  the  sword  for  the  vindication  of  the  glory  of  his 
name.  Seeing  that  the  defenders  of  the  Papacy  are  so  bitter  and  bold 
in  behalf  of  their  superstitions,  that  in  their  atrocious  fury  they  shed 
the  blood  of  the  innocent,  it  should  shame  Christian  magistrates  that, 
in  the  protection  of  certain  truth,  they  are  entirely  destitute  of  spirit. 
I  certainly  confers  that  nothing  would  be  leas  becoming  than  for  us  to 
imitate  their  furious  intemperance.  But  there  is  some  ground  for  re> 
straining  the  impious  from  uttering  whatever  blasphemies  they  please 
with  impunity,  when  there  is  an  opportunity  of  checking  it.  As  re- 
spects this  man,  three  things  require  to  be  considered.  With  what 
prodigious  errors  he  has  corrupted  the  whole  of  religion ;  yea,  with 
ivhat  detestable  mockeries  he  has  endeavoured  to  destroy  all  piety ; 
with  what  abominable  ravings  he  has  obscured  Christianity,  and  razed 
to  the  rH'y  foundation  all  the  principles  of  our  religion.  Secondly, 
how  obstinately  he  has  behaved  ;  with  what  diabolical  pride  he  ban  de- 
spised all  advice;  with  what  desperate  stubbornnesM  he  has  driven 
iieadlong  in  scattering  his  poison.  Thirdly,  with  what  proud  scorn  he 
at  present  avows  and  defends  hrs  abominations.  For  so  tar  is  he  from 
any  hope  of  repentance,  that  he  does  not  hesitate  to  fling  this  blot  upon 
these  holy  men — Capito  and  OecoUempadins,  as  if  they  were  his  com- 
panions. When  the  letters  of  Oecolampadius  were  shown  him,  he 
said  he  wondered  by  what  spirit  they  had  been  led  away  from  their  for- 
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mer  opiiiioit.  Bot  as  I  hope  you  vrill  see  to  it  that  the  impiety  of  the 
man  bo  reproBented  in  the  cbamcter  it  merits,  I  shall  not  add  more* 
Only  there  is  one  thing  I  wish  to  say  to  you,  viz-,  (hat  the  treasurer 
of  this  city>  who  will  deliver  to  you  this  letter,  lakes  a  correct  view  of 
this  case*  so  that  he  at  least  does  not  avoid  the  issue  which  we  desire* 
Would  that  your  old  disciples  were  animated  by  the  same  spirit  r 

The  churches  of  Rome,  Basle,  Schaffhausen  and  Zurich  were  un* 
•nimous  in  the  verdict  of  condemnation  pronounced  upon  the  theologi* 
cal  errors  of  Servetus  ;  and  plainly  pointed  to  the  sentence  of  death  by 
burning,  which  the  Council  of  Geneva  ultimately  passed  upon  Ser* 
virus.     Accordingly  he  died  at  the  stake — a  martyr  to  Socinianism. 

Such  are  the  facts  of  the  case  of  Servetus,  extracted  froiD  Calvin's 
own  corroHpondence ;  and  we  refer  those  who  desire  fuller  informstiMi 
re^farding  it  to  the  letters  themselves,  as  well  as  to  the  brochure  of 
Rilliet,  translated  by  Dr  Tweedie.  Now,  what  do  thev  prove  against 
Calvin  ?  That  the  reformer,  meaning  the  reformer  aione,  for  that  is 
the  principal  count  in  the  indictment  brought  againHt  him  by  his  tra- 
ducers,  was  guilty  of  bringing  Michael  Servetus  to  the  stake  on  account 
of  the  theological  errors  proved  and  acknowledged  to  be  held  by  him  ? 
Not  at  all.  I1ie  trial  of  Michael  Servetus  ranked  as  undoubtedly  in 
general  estimation  in  the  category  of  '*  Criminal  Trials  *'  in  the  six- 
teenth, as  does  any  **  Great  Poisoning  Case  '*  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Papists  and  Protestants  alike  spoke  of  him  as  '*  a  Pest,"  *'  a 
Plague,"  and  *'  a  Poison  ;"  spreading  contagion  and  death  in  society ; 
and  of  which  it  was  the  imf>erative  duty  of  the  magistrate  to  rid  tbem 
without  losH  of  time.  He  had  already  been  arrested — brought  before 
the  Inquisition  at  Lyons— -condemned  to  be  burnt  by  the  Rumiah  iri- 
banals — and  escaped  from  the  dungeons  of  Vienne  only  to  be  seised  by 
the  executioners  of  Calvinistic  justice,  i-le  was  not  sent  back  to  the 
Romish  authorities ;  nor  was  he  simpliciter  put  to  death  upon  the  pre- 
vious conviction.  There  was  no  precipitateness,  no  concealmeot ;  none 
of  the  usual  legal  forms  was  dispensed  with.  All  was  regular — pr9 
fm^md — completely  in  accordance  with  the  legal  routine  of  the  Gene- 
vese  political  institutions.  Not  only  so,  contrary  to  the  desire  of  Cal- 
vin and  his  ecclesiastical  coadjutors,  who  had  proved  the  theological 
criminality,  so  to  speak,  of  the  accused,  the  case  was  refer rni  to  the 
churches  of  Switzerland,  Berne*  Basle,  Schaffhausen  and  Zurich ;  and 
consequently  sentence  of  death  followed  as  naturally  in  the  case  of  Ser- 
vetus, as  it  does  upon  the  conviction  of  a  criminal  charged  with  murder 
in  the  present  age. 

'*  The  magistrates  in  condemning  him  to  death,**  is  the  remark  of 
Jules  Bonnet,  the  correctness  of  which  must  approve  itself  to  every 
unprejudiced  mind ;  **  were  only  the  interpreters  of  the  stern  thought 
of  an  age  in  which  persecution,  that  sad  legacy  of  the  middle  ages,  vsa 
the  avowed  jurisprudence  of  all  Christian  communions."  If  then,  tht 
death  of  Servetus  must  still  be  denounced  as  a  murder,  let  it  not  be 
forgotten  that  at  least  it  was  a  judicial  murder ;  and  if  any  man  most 
still  be  stigmatised  as  bis  murderer,  let  it  be  fully  understood  that  tbst 
man  was  not  John  Calvin. 
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That  the  reformer's  tone  in  his  letters  addressed  to  Servetos  was 
dognmtic  noay  be  allowed ;  that  bis  sentiments  were  harsh  and  intoler- 
ant most  be  acknowledged,  when  tried  hj  the  standard  even  of  public 
opinion  in  the  ninteenth  century  ;  not  to  mention  the  evangelic  law  of 
love.  Yet  it  is  the  language  and  sentiments  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
as  is  testified  by  a  perusal  of  the  correspondence,  as  well  as  the  works 
of  Lather  and  Melancthon,  Dromes  and  Litterateurs-— Komish  and 
Protestant-— of  that  eventful  period. 

**  As  for  the  name  of  the  bishop  of  Rome*"  says  CaUin  in  Letter 
229*  addressed  to  the  French  Church  in  London  ;  **  that  is  a  foolish 
question  to  dwell  upon.  We  bestow  too  much  honour  upon  Mo«e 
homed  catile  in  calling  them  hithopx^  for  the  name  is  too  honourable 
for  them.  Neither  does  the  title  of  Pope  any  better  suit  the  brigand 
who  has  usurped  God's  seat*  I  do  think  that  those  who  pray  specially 
for  him  who  bears  such  a  mark  of  reprobation,  have  surely  much  time 
to  spare."  **  Knowing  partly  the  man  he  was/'  he  writes  in  Letter 
29 i»  regarding  an  unknown  heresiaroh,  to  Madame  de  Cany ;  **  1  could 
have  wisktd  thai  he  were  rotting  in  some  ditch;  and  his  arrival  gave 
me  as  ranch  pleasure  as  the  piercing  my  heart  with  a  poniard  would 
have  done.  But  never  could  I  have  deemed  him  to  be  such  a  monster 
of  all  impiety  and  contempt  of  God  as  he  hath  proved  himself  in  this. 
And  I  assure  yon,  Madame,  that  bad  he  not  so  soon  escaped,  I  should, 
by  way  of  discharging  my  duty,  have  done  my  best  to  bring  him  to  the 
Slake/* 

*'  It  was  he,*'  we  find  him  writing  in  Letter  325,  regarding  Serve- 
tos,  to  Sahser ;  **  whom  that  faithful  minister  of  Christ,  Master  Bucer 
of  holy  memory,  in  other  respects  of  a  mild  disposition,  declared  from 
the  pnlpit  to  be  worthy  of  having  his  bowed  pulled  out  and  torn  to 
pieces.** 

Tolerance  in  language  as  well  as  in  sentiment  is  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  later  centuries.  Shall  we  remind  the  detractors  of  Calvin 
that  Jacques  Benigne  Bossnet,  sufficiently  lynx-eyed  to  have  pounced 
upon  any  Protestant  charged  with  heresy  on  this  particular  point, 
maintained  in  his  "  Histoire  des  Variations  des  Egltses  Protestantes," 
published  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1 730,  that  toleration  was  not  a  mark 
of  the  true  church ;  that  none  but  Socinians  and  Anabaptists  held  a 
different  opinion ;  and  correctly  asserts,  that  **  Luther  et  Calvin  ont  fait 
des  Livres  expr^s  pour  ^tablir  sur  ce  point  le  droit  et  le  devoir  du 
magistrat.  Calvin  en  vint  a  ki  pratique  contre  Servet  et  contre  Va- 
lentin Gentit.  Melancton  en  approuva  la  conduite  par  un  lettre  qu'il 
lui  ^crivit  sur  ce  sujet.  La  discipline  de  nos  Reform^  permet  auosi  le 
reoours  au  bras  seculier  en  certain  cas  ;  et  on  trouve  par  mi  les  articles 
de  la  discipline  de  TEglise  de  Geneve,  que  les  ministres  doivent  deferer 
su  magistrat  les  incorrigibles  qui  m^prisent  les  peines  spirit uelles,  et  en 
particulier  cenx  qui  enseignent  de  nouveaux  dogmes  sans  distinction.  . 
En  un  mot,  le  droit  est  certain  mais  la  moderatim  n'en  est 
pas  moins  necessaire." 

Perhaps  Calvin  should  never  have  penned  that  letter  to  Snlzer,  as 
^ell  as  another  to  Ballinger,  considering  that  the  Council  of  Geneva 
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referred  the  ease  of  Serretas  to  them  for  their  adWee;  for  he  can 
aearcelj  be  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  tamperinf^  with  at  least  two  of  the 
judges  selected  on  that  important  occasion.     Ckltin  was  a  man  of  likt 
passions  as  we  are ;  and  whoever  takes  the  trouble  to  peruse  Rtttiet's 
candid   statement  of  *«  the  reformer's  share  in  the  trial  of  Michssl 
Servetus,  historicallj  asceruined  from  the  Registers  of  the  Council  of 
Geneva,*'  and  other  authentic  quarters,  will  discover  that  Servetat 
adroitlj  took  advantage  of  the  factions  that  raged  in  Geneva,  both  to 
regain  his  liberty  and  excite  the  populace  against  his  unrelenting  sd- 
versary.     That  the  existence  of  his  ecolesiasttcal  polity  was  threatened, 
is  quite  evident ;  that  his  ecclesiastical  rule  was  at  stake  in  Geneva, 
cannot  be  doubted.     But  these  facts,  though  they  may  palliate,  cannot 
vindicate  a  step  which  does  not  redound  to  the  honour  of  the  reformer. 
That  letter  must  have  influenced  the  Bernese  churches  in  the  conclo- 
sions  to  which  they  came  regarding  the  fate  of  a  man  entitled  to  that 
very  right  of  private  judgment  which  they  claimed  for  themselves  ss 
Protestants,  and  which  th«*y  exercised  in  pronouncing  sentence  of 
death  upon  him  as  an  arch  heresiarch ;  for  twn  years  earlier  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Berne  had  declared  in  favour  of  toleration  to  Jerome 
Bolsec,  who,  in  combinauon  with  Valentin  Gentili  and  Michael  Serve- 
tus,  form  the  principal  victims  of  Galvinistic  intolerance  in  the  six- 
teenth century.     "  Fiat  Justitia,  ruat  Coelum."     Yet  we  mnat  not  for- 
get that  he  was  a  victim  of  intolerance  himself.    We  have  quoted  Bos- 
suet,  hear  now  the  acknowledgment  of  Isaac  Taylor.     The  Prote»t«ot 
is  as  candid  as  the  Romanist.     *'  When  at  length  the  church^''  we  find 
him  stating  in  **  The  Restoration  of  Belief ;"  ^'  by  which  we  meaa  the 
ChriHtian  body  throughout  the  Roman  world,  had  achieved  this  great 
service,  and  hud  given  expression  to  what  may  be  called  the  martyr 
principle,  there  followed  a  consequence  which  was  to  entail   upon  the 
world  a  new  catena  of  martyrdoms.     A  consciousness  of  the  sacred  ob- 
ligations of  religious  truth  had  given  the  ancient  martyr  his  constancy ; 
but  then  a  spurious  counterpart  of  this  same  principle  followed 
quickly,  and  it  served  to  inflame  the  fanaticism  of  the  persecutor.    It 
was  argued — If  it  be  a  duty  we  owe  to  God  to  profess  the  troth,  evea 
at  the  cost  of  life,  must  it  not  be  a  duty  of  parallel  obligation  to 
suppress  and  exterminate  error  ?     This  inference,  illogical  as  it  wss. 
did  not  wait  long  to  be  drawn  or  to  be  acted  upon.     It  became  an 
almost  universally  admitted  axiom.     Shall  we  attempt  to  number  i(i 
victims  ?     Doubtless   they  have  been  a  thousand  times  as  many  s« 
those  that  were  immolated  by  the  pagan   authorities.      This   wrong 
and  fatal  inference,  accepted  so  early  as  it  was,  came  at  length  to  be  ri>- 
garded  as  an  axiom,  needing  no  proof,  indeed  admitting  of  none,  for  it 
was  self  evident.     If  you  would  see  in  how  ccwl  and  confiding  a  msn* 
ner  it  is  advanced,  read  the  Epistles  of  Innocent  III.,  and  the  Ser- 
mons of  St  Bernard."     Or,  as  laconically  stated  by  Professor  Piitti 
**  The  reformers  meant  nothing  more  by  freedom  of  conscience  tbsn 
the  right  to  hold  the  Augsburg  confession.    To  others  they  refused  the 
benefit  of  their  own  theory." 

Our  present  purpose  does  not  lead  as  to  detail  the  growth  and  de* 
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velopment  of  tha  principles  of  toleration  daring  the  last  oentary.  We 
are  glad  to  observe  that  Professor  Piitt  of  Heidelberg  introduced  the 
Rabject  to  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
at  the  late  Berlin  Conference,  in  his  address  on  religious  liberty.  Bui 
certainly,  on  fuming  from  a  survey  of  the  present  aspects  of  Christen- 
dotn,  and  in  concluding  oar  brief  remarks  upon  those  points  in  the 
ecclesiastical  administration  of  Geneva  which  have  been  brought  under 
our  notice  in  Calvin's  Correspondence,  several  questions  fiugge«t  them- 
selves for  enquiry  and  discussion: — e.^..  Does  the  genius  of  Calvinism 
a<«  we  have  beheld  it  in  its  operation  and  results  300  years  ago  at 
Geneva,  or  the  genius  of  the  Gospel  as  it  was  displayed  18  centuries 
ago  at  Jerusalem,  preside  over  our  treatment  of  ecclesiastical  offences 
in  the  modern  Christian  Church  ?  Do  we  extend  the  right  of  private 
judgment  to  humanity  ?  Or,  to  put  the  question  in  accordance  with  the 
latest  enunciations  of  the  principles  of  Christian  toleration  or  religious 
liberty.  Do  we  defend  the  three  following  theses,  and  carry  them  into 
practical  operation?  viz.,  <*  1.  We  are  convinced  that  every  man  who, 
as  a  dictate  of  religious  conviction,  holds  his  responsibility  of  God,  is  in 
virtue  of  that  conviction  irresponsible  to  man ;  2.  That  therefore 
every  man,  even  thongh  he  be  in  error,  ought  to  be  permitted,  both  singly 
and  in  fellowship  with  others,  to  hold  and  spread  his  opinions,  if  they 
be  not  dangerous  to  morality  or  the  welfare  of  the  state  ;  and,  3.  That 
the  Word  of  God  is  on  the  side  of  this  religious  freedom,  and  that 
neither  church  nor  state  will  be  injured  by  its  universal  enjoyment  ?" 


THE  SUFFEEING  BAND, 

Soft-smiling,  quiet -glancing,  as  we  see  thee  here, 
Nature  1  thou  caust  not  cheat  us  to  forgetfnlness 
Of  that  far  other  picture,*— which  our  eyes  are  spared, 
But  which  can  never  be  long  absent  from  our  hearts. 

Oh  India  I  Oh  tender  women  and  sweet  babes. 

And  murdered  heroes,  by  your  noble  trust  betrayed  1 

The  gloomy  horror  and  the  blinding  agony, 

Which,  like  a  fire  that  raged  first  in  some  deep  pit, 

But  now  bursts  from  its  mouth,  flash  and  fume  round  your  thought, 

Forbid  the  Briton,  howe'er  severed  from  your  lot. 

To  live  immured  in  bis  own  private  grief  or  joy. 

Far  more  to  sink  in  dreamless  or  in  dreamy  ease. 

Oh  ye  who  first  (our  thongbts  afar)  the  direful  dint 

Of  suffering  met,  the  vainly  innocent  and,brave ! 

We  might  not  fight  for  you,  nor  aid  yon  in  the  fight ; 

We  might  not  dress  your  wounds,  nor  sooth  your  harrowed  souls 

With  thoughts  of  him,  the  elder  brother  near,  who  stood 

Ready  to  fold  you  in  his  arms  of  tender  love, 

And  bush  your  pain  to  rest,  and  then  to  carry  you 

To  his  own  home  of  joy,  whose  threshold  ne*er  is  crossed 

By  traitor  or  by  foe.    Nav,  whilst  your  groans  arose, 

We  did  not  e'en  in  fancy  near  them,  nor  lift  up 
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One  prayer,  nor  offer  you  the  tribute  of  a  fiigb-* 
For  you  we'll  ever  mourn  ;  alas !  and  only  mooni. 
But  ah !  mctbought  I  heai'd,  and  ever  hear  again, 
The  echo  of  a  low,  beseeching,  gasping  voice, 
In  straggling  accents  falter,  There  are  others  stUl, 
Oh  was  that  but  the  earnest  of  a  vintage  yet 
Ingathering  ?    And  can  it  bo  that  there  are  still 
With  tortnring  pain  of  mind  and  body,  such  we  scarce 
Might  dai*e  in  thought  to  sonnd  its  agonizing  depths  ? 
And  are  there  tragedies  e'en  now  enacting  there, 
Which  if  we  only  in  one  short  hour's  dream  were  made 
To  realize^  'twould  make  our  heai*ts  grow  sick  with  fear 
At  the  approach  of  sleep  ! 

God  grant  it  be  not  so  indeed  I    But  they  are  there. 
We  know  that  they  are  tliere,  our  God  delivered  charge, 
The  sorely  suflTering  and  the  fiercely  struggling  still. 
Who  need  our  sympathy,  and  whom  it  may  avail. 
And  we  will  not  forget  them.    Oh  forbid  it.  Lord  ! 
We  shonld  not  dare  to  look  for  pity  e'en  fi-om  those 
Who  love  us  best,  in  our  extremest  agony, 
If  our  hard  selfishness  refused  to  grant  it  now. 
We'll  not  forget  them  !    We  will  wear  them  in  our  hearts ; 
And  ask  our  God,  who  knows  both  them  and  us,  and  who 
Is  close  nnto  us  all,  how  we  may  succour  them, 
How  ecuih  may  pour  into  their  wounds  one  drop  of  balm. 
We,  some  of  us,  will  gladly  give  them  of  our  gold 
(And  surely  in  such  urgent  case  few  will  refose 
To  give  from  their  own  little  stoi-e  some  crumbs  of  aid) ; 
And  some,  by  God  made  fit  and  willing,  will  pi-escnt 
The  costlier  tribute  yet  of  tender  care  and  skill ; 
Some  will  yield  hospitality  and  shelter  here ; 
While  some  with  bravo  and  bounding  hearts  are  rushing  on. 
Or  chafSng,  like  pent  lions,  at  the  bars  which  check 
Their  fury,  longing  to  avenge  them  or  to  die. 
But  ah  t  to  many  of  us  such  vents  for  onr  zeal 
Are  nearly  or  quite  shut.    Must  toe  be  idle?    No. 
We  too  can  ihvnk  and  pray.     Can  think  upon  their  case, 
And  try  to  understand  it,  and  what  bears  on  it ; 
And  judge  what  shonld  be  done — remembering  the  while 
That  mcSesty  which  fits  those  ever  prone  to  err ; 
And  if  it  still  should  be  impossible  to  check 
Sickening  regret  and  wonder  at  the  apathy 
And  tardiness  of  some  to  whom  'twas  chiefly  given 
To  care  and  act,  still  let  us  not  despaur,  nor  sink 
Under  an  overwhelming  sense  of  powerlessoess. 
He  is  not  powerless,  who  can  think  aright.    True  thought 
Is  strong,  and  oft  electric  too ;  right  thoughts  upheld 
Create  right  impulses,  and  these  enforce  right  acts. 
And  we  can  pray.    Oh  help  us  Lord  to  pray  aright ! 
May  that  grief  pressing  on  our  hearts  be  unto  us 
A  talisman  to  keep  away  each  sinful  thought ; 
Its  ever-burning  flame  a  vestal  fire  to  guard 
Our  inward  purity,  so  may  we  better  pray. 
Yes,  we  can  pray.    Ah  I  parted  ones,  our  greatest  boon 
Is  borne  to  you  the  swiftest  I    Not  on  tardy  ship, 
Nor  on  slow  spreading  influence  do  ye  depend 
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For  the  felt  presence  of  a  God,  and  all  the  pledge 

That  presence  gives.    How  great,  bow  wondrous  is  tho  poM  cr 

Which  in  the  ages  long  elapsed,  and  every  age,  I 

God  hath  displayed  to  join  a  father^s  tenderness 

To  Sovereign  Disposer's  nncompromizing  sway ! 

Tls  not  for  us,  poor  mortals  of  contracted  view,  I 

To  seek  to  dictate  measures  to  the  wise  Snpreme.  '  \ 

Nay,  if  we  could^  we  would  not  by  a  hair's  breadth  change 

That  best  and  perfect  all  and  each  embracing  plan.  i 

But  ah  1 — Inalienable  knowledge,  heaven  bestowed.  | 

We  know  that  He  has  made  provision  for  our  prayers ; 

And  He  who  first  inspires  will  answer  our  requests. 

No  weak,  indulgent  government  is  that  of  Grod. 

In  each  age,  when  a  mighty  work  was  to  be  done. 

And  great  necessity,  the  twin  and  friendly  foe 

Of  power,  demanded  victims,  his  own  trusting  ones 

Have  suffered  with  the  rest.    But  did  they  therefore  feel 

Their  trust  betrayed?    Oh  no  I  they  knew  their  Father's  heart ; 

And  therefore,  in  their  anguish,  like  that  blessed  Son, 

The  most  conAding,  as  He  was  the  sorest  tried, 

Could  only  ftdntly  cry,  and  needed  but  to  cry, 

Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass. 

But  then,  how  oft  the  servants,  as  their  Lord,  have  found 

That  while  the  needful  sacrifice  must  be  endured, 

That  other  fesrfaX  agony  was  prayed  away ; 

And  they,  like  him,  were  heard,  because  they  feared  and  loved. 

And  tho'  in  every  mighty  crisis  we  have  seen 

The  guiltless  suffering  with  the  guilty,  signal  are 

And  manifold  the  deliv'rances  of  the  good. 

Nor  have  we  seen  the  trusting  and  the  good  alone 

To  be  the  objects  of  the  wondrous  care  divine. 

Stubborn  as  few  and  unbelieving  even  the  band 

Preserved  by  God  ungnlph^d  amid  the  Red  Sea  waves, 

As  earlier  midst  tyranny's  encroaching  tide. 

And  for  a  pleading  Moses  and  His  own  name's  sake 

(Something  far  higher,  holier  than  mere  renown) 

Oft  hath  he  served  a  people  faithless  and  ingrate ; 

And  by  His  o^vn  right  hand,  and  by  His  holy  arm 

Himself  has  got  the  victory.    So  let  us  hope ! 

And  as  we  turn  into  our  humble  sphere  and  trace 
The  power  divine  and  rich  resources  which  so  oft 
Have  banished  fear,  and  hope  recalled,  not  narrowly 
Content  with  these  our  partial  blessings,  let  us  turn  to 
Them  all  to  pleas  for  those,  our  suffring  fellowmen. 
We'll  pray,  but  not  with  slight  and  surface  pi-ayers,  which  leaves 
No  impress  even  on  the  offerer's  consciousness. 
But  with  deep,  earnest,  poised  sense,  which  broodeth  o'er 
Its  object,  so  absorbed  it  may  forget  to  fiume 
Half  in  words,  or  fervent  ejaculation 
Uttered  or  mute,  or  struggling  supplication  roused 
To  agony,  lest  it  should  fail.    So  will  we  pray ; 
God  helping  us,  nor  shall  we  haply  only  pray  ; 
But  as  the  roots  of  prayer  strike  deeper  and  more  wide. 
In  his  right  time  may  higher  rise  and  ampler  range 
The  stem  of  trust,  and  rich  and  fragrant  boughs  of  praiee, 
Petlfks^  September  1857.  Aura 
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LITERARY  NOTICE. 

.4  New  and  very  Concise  MeAod  of  Calculating  Interett^  with  die  Tables  ne- 
cessarff  for  obtaining  aU  results  by  simply  adding  two  lines.  By  Jamu 
Pryde,  F.E.I  S.,  Teacher  of  Mathematics.  A.  &  C.  Black,  Edin- 
burgh, and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 

We  were  disposed  to  think  that  the  Tables  for  calculating  Interest  were 
already  safQciently  nnmeroos,  and  that  there  was  no  room  left  for  any 
improvement  of  any  importance,  but  on  examining  these  Tables  we  find 
we  were  entirely  mistaken,  for  the  Tables  now  given  to  the  pnblic  are  con- 
structed on  an  entirely  new  plan,  at  once  so  simple  and  direct  that  we  now 
wonder  that  it  had  not  been  discovered  long  ago.  The  Author  has  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  a  set  of  tables  by  which  every  question  in  Interest,  whether 
simple,  compound,  or  for  days,  is  directly  calculated  by  simply  adding  to- 
gether two  Hues,  which  are  readily  found.  The  result  is  thus  obtained  with 
a  readiness  and  certainly  far  more  simply  than  it  can  by  any  other 
method  yet  extant.  The  nature  of  the  Tables  and  the  manner  of  nsiug 
them  is  so  clearly  stated  in  the  Introduction,  that  no  one  at  all  expert  at 
figures  can  find  any  difficulty  in  applying  them.  The  whole  is  printed  in 
a  large  and  bean tiral' type,  and  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the 
utmost  facilitv  in  making  the  various  calculations  for  which  the  work  is  in- 
tended. In  fine,  we  cordially  recommend  these  Tables  to  all  who  hare 
anything  to  do  with  the  calculation  of  Interest,  being  satisfied  that  they 
are  superior  to  all  theii*  predecessors. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

East  Pariah  Church  of  StirUng,^-ThQ  Town-Council  of  Stirling  have  israed  a 
presentation  to  East  Church  Parish,  vacant  by  the  translation  of  the  Rev.  John 
Stuart  to  St  Andrew's,  Edinburgh,  in  favour  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Shaw,  minister  of 
the  first  charge  of  Ayr  parish.  Mr  Shaw  has  intimated  his  acceptance  of  the 
presentation. 

CUrieal  Irregtdarity.—The  case  of  the  minister  of  Watten  parish,  where 
several  irregularities  are  alleged  to  have  lately  taken  place,  came  before  die 
Presbyterv  last  week,  when  it  was  resolved  that  the  Rev.  Mr  Davidson  should 
be  proceeded  against  by  libeL 

Died,  at  Nesting,  Shetland,  on  the  19th  nlt^  ihe  Rev.  Alexander  Sband, 
A.M.,  minister -of  tne  parish. 
Died,  at  Old  Machar^  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  minister  of  the  parish. 
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THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY.* 

The  collected  works  of  Thomas  De  Quincey  were  some  years  ago 
brought  before  the  American  public,  by  an  enterprising  publisher  of 
that  country.  They  were  received  with  decided  favour  by  the  reading 
and  intelligent  classes  of  the  United  States  ;  and  Mr  De  Quincey,  no 
doubt  surmising  that  what  was  good  for  Jonathan  would  not  be  amiss 
for  his  elder  brother  John  Bull,  ventures  to  step  forward  from  the 
obscure  and  forgotten  pages  of  magazines,  into  the  broad  and  open 
day-light  of  so  many  separate  and  independent  volumes  in  this  country. 
As  the  English  Opium  Eater  is  now  a  literateur  and  writer  of  some 
fifty  years  standing,  and  as  he  has  actually  written  so  much  that  his 
whole  works  would  of  themselves  form  a  sort  of  cyclopaedia  of  litera- 
ture, it  has,  we  presume,  been  deemed  advisable  to  limit  the  publication 
to  selections,  or  in  other  words  to  such  of  his  productions  as  are  calcula- 
ted from  the  nature  of  the  subjects  or  the  original  method  of  treatment 
to  have  an  enduring  interest.  After  all,  this  is  just  as  it  should  be.  It 
would,  in  one  aspect,  have  been  unfair  to  the  public  to  have  loaded 
them  with  works  that  were  written  only  for  a  temporary  and  ephemeral 
purpose,  and  then  it  would  have  been  unjust  to  Mr  De  Quincey  him- 
self, to  republish  every  trifling  article  that  may  have  come  from  his 
pen. 

But  some  persons  might  argue  that  unless  they  have  the  entire 
works  of  an  author  they  cannot  properly  judge  of  him.  This  is  abso- 
lute nonsense.     An  invitation  card  to  dinner  or  supper,  or  other  in- 

*  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater.  1856.  Edinburgh :  James  Hogg 
&  Sons. 

SeleotioDs  Qrave  and  Gay.  By  Thomas  Be  Qninoey.  Edinburgh:  James 
Bogg  k  Sons.    London :  B.  Groombridge  k  Sons.  1867. 
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different  piece  of  writing  by  Shakespeare,  was  as  much  the  production 
of  his  mind  as  Hamlet  or  the  Merchant  of  Venice ;  but  who  would  be 
so  assenine  as  to  insbt  upon  such  things  being  published  with  his 
works?  No;  this  would  be  carrying  hero-worship  to  a  decidedly 
monomaniacal  length.  So  would  it  be  with  the  works  of  Thomas  De 
Quincey  and  all  other  notable  men.  The  English  Opium  Eater,  as  a 
writer  for  bread,  has  no  doubt  on  many  occasions  been  obliged  to 
bring  his  faculties  to  bear  upon  enquiries  for  which  he  had  little  taste, 
and  as  little  real  capacity ;  and  moreover,  he  may  occasionally  have 
given  his  labour  to  many  ihatters  of  small  importance ;  and  thus  if  we 
were  to  have  reproduced  to  us  all  the  slight  and  trifling  efforts  of  his 
pen,  his  genuine  worth  and  power  might  be  so  far  shrouded  or  con- 
cealed from  us.  It  is  infinitely  preferable  indeed  that  we  should 
have  unfolded  to  us  only  the  deep  strong  characteristic  lineaments  of  an 
author's  mental  constitution,  than  that  we  should  have  delineated  much 
that  is  common  to  him  with  every  second  man  we  meet.  For  theae 
reasons  we  arc  glad  that  Thomas  De  Quincey  is  publishing  only  selections 
from  his  works,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  from  his  owti  acute  discri- 
minating'taste,  that  these  will  be  such  as  to  earn  for  him  something  like 
a  permanent  place  in  the  literature  of  his  country. 

The  world  in  general  is  curious  to  learn,  inter  alia^  something  con- 
cerning the  personal  appearance  and  bearing  of  men  of  genius ;  and 
as  Mr  De  Quincey  belongs  to  tlie  very  highest  dass  of  the  literarjr 
guild,  every  one  will  naturally  be  anxious  to  know  his  personal  pecu- 
liarities, as  if  the  body  reflected  the  precise  and  definite  form  of  the 
spirit  within.  We  have  no  hesitation,  indeed,  in  asserting  our  belief 
that  the  body  does  so,  and  that  if  we  were  acquainted  with  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  phenomena  of  body  and  spirit,  we  should  be  able 
from  a  glance  at  the  shell  to  measure  with  precision,  and  define 
its  contents  ;  we  should  in  fact  be  able,  from  the  mere  external  form 
and  proportions  of  the  body,  to  determine  the  character  and  tendencies 
of  the  soul.  But  physiognomy,though  containing  many  interesting  empi- 
rical facts,  hajs  never  assumed  a  scientific  form.  Lavater  himself,  neither 
discovered  nor  laid  down  any  laws  on  the  subject.  He  merely  contem- 
plated the  outward  appearance  of  indi\idual  men,and  pronounced  his  (i*c<4 
and  convictions  concerning  them.  Physiognomy,  therefore,  as  treated 
of  by  Lavater,  was  a  mere  art  without  rules  or  principles,  and  the  un- 
conscious method  by  which  he  judged  died  with  him.  But  notwith- 
standing of  this  all  men  are  more  or  less  physiognomists,  and  when  any 
of  their  fellow-men  have  either  been  found  guilty  of  a  great  crime,  or 
have  performed  some  strikingly  praiseworthy  action,  they  are  always 
anxious  to  learn  something  of  their  personal  appearance.  Now  Thomas 
De  Quincey  can  be  best  described  by  being  placed  in  juxtaposition 
with  one  of  his  friends  and  compeers — and  that  friend  is  no  other  than 
John  Wilson.  Professor  Wilson  was  about  five  feet  ten  inches  in 
height,  and  in  the  heigh-day  of  manhood  was  muscular  and  looked  the 
incarnation  of  vigour  and  personal  energy.  His  head  was  large.  The 
forehead  was  projecting  and  broad  rather  than  elevated.  The  ooronil 
region,  especially  the  anterior  portion  of  it,  was  large,  presenting  »  "^ 
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inadequate  symbol  of  quickness  of  perception  and  vividness  of  apprehen- 
sion in  the  range  of  visible  and  material  things.     In  particular,  John 
Wibon  had  an  eye  endowed  with  great  power  and  quickness, — it  only 
lacked  steadiness  and  fixity  to  have  indicated  a  really  great  man.    In  the 
higher  regions  of  imagination  and  fancy  one  could  hardly  imagine  that  the 
possessor  of  these  outward  and  personal  attributes  could  distinguish  him- 
self.   They  are  all  more  or  less  symbols  of  a  nature  which  is  both  power- 
fully acted  upon  by  the  external  world  and  which  again  reacts  powerfully 
upon  outward  and  material  nature  in  its  turn.    His  eye  was  too  excitable, 
wavering,  and  uncertain  to  look  far  cither  into  the  past  or  the  future.  The 
present  moment  was  the  peculiar  sphere  of  so  much  personal  energy  and 
activity,  and  present  personal  enjoyments  formed  the  chief  range  of  his 
indulgencies.    Hence,  even  looking  on  such  a  person,  the  least  practised 
physiognomist  would  predicate  the  existence  of  a  decided  predelictionand 
taste  for  all  athletic  and  manly  exercises,  and  even  a  considerable  amount 
of  personal  bravery,  though  this  was  somewhat  diminished  and  marred  by 
stronj^  sensibilities.     In  fact  Professor  Wilson's  personal  appearance  is 
best  shadowed  forth  and  represented  by  the  Recreations  of  Christopher 
North,  where  he  manifests  such  a  genuine  sentiment  for  all  the  popular 
recreations  and  exercises  by  which  the  early  manhood  of  our  rural 
population  is  distinguished.     Even  in  his  Essays  and  Criticisms,  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  draws  more  from  personal  observation  and  experience  than 
from  books,  imparting  that  natural  freshness  and  vividness  to  his  style^ 
that  is  characteristic  of  most  of  his  works.     Thus,  indeed,  the  body  and 
mind  of  Wilson  are  as  nearly  as  possible  the  counterparts  of  each  other. 
Both  the  bodily  and  spiritual  frameworks  of  Thomas  De  Quincey 
are  just  the  antipodes  of  those  of  Professor  Wilson.     In  height  Thomas 
De  Quincey  does  not  reach  above  five  feet  two  inches.     His  dimensions 
otherwise  are  somewhat  compressed  and  slender.     He  is  pale  in  com- 
plexion and  has  always  been  so,  indicating  a  temperament  that  is  not 
much  given  to  mere  physical  enjoyments.     His  power  and  tastes  do 
not  certainly  lie,  looking  at  his  mere  structures,  in  anything  inferring 
great  bodily  excitement  or  exertion.     But  again,  his  head  is  decidedly 
large.     The  frontal  part  of  it,  or  the  forehead,  is  in  particular  high, 
and  projecting  in  the  upper  portion.     The  lower  part  does  not  project 
so  much.     It  is,  indeed,  rather  depressed  than  otherwise  about  the 
superciliary  ridges.     The  occiput  or  posterior  parts  of  the  head  are 
large,  indicating  decided  power  of  the  kind  possessed  by  him.     The 
coronal  region  is  rather  high  than  otherwise.     The  temporal  region 
is  well  developed,  imparting  an  expression  of  considerable  breadth. 
The  eye  though  sufficiently  quick  is  quiet  and  subdued,  as  if  under 
the  control  of  some  inner  and  higher  agency.     The  entire  contour 
both  of  the  head  and  person,  is  widely  difierent  from  that  of  Wilson. 
Looking  at  him  attentively  you  could  not  pronounce  to  what  country 
or  age  of  the  world  the  individual  belonged,  excepting  from  the  fact 
that  you  found  him  a  denizen  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century.     But  for  his  existence  in  the  present,  and  so 
far  as  his  personal  appearance  goes,  he  might  have  been  a  subject  of  the 
Ptolemies,  a  private  acquaintance  of  Homer  in  Crete,  or  he  might  have 
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been  a  friend  of  Horace  and  Yirgil  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  His 
bodily  form,  indeed,  resembles  most  of  all  things  the  mummy  of  some 
extinct  type  of  the  human  race  that  has  just  been  dug  up  from  an 
obscure  corner  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  Thebes.  His  very  voice  too,  is 
in  striking  harmony  with  his  bodily  framework,  for  it  is  a  gentle  under- 
toned  whisper,  as  a  sound  from  the  tombs  of  some  ancient  des«rted 
city.  He  can  certainly  claim  no  resemblance  nor  kindred  sympathy 
with  any  of  the  existing  types  of  mankind.  Such  is  the  person  of  Thomas 
De  Quincey. 

It  is  more  difficult,  however,  to  deduce  the  corresponding  moral  and 
intellectual  powers  and  peculiarities  of  De  Quincey  from  his  mere 
bodily  framework.  They  are  not  so  transparent  and  palpable  as  in 
the  case  of  Wilson.  The  beholder  descries  in  his  bodily  outline  the 
entire  spiritual  nature  of  the  Professor  at  a  glance.  The  first  point 
that  the  intelligent  physiognomist  determines  in  De  Quincey,  is, 
that  his  thin  spare  sallow  though  active  little  body,  has  but  a  slender 
connection  with  the  present  and  existing  state  of  things.  It  betokens 
the  fact  that  he  is  neither  capable  of  acting  powerfully  upon  them,  nor 
they  upon  him.  The  quiet  subdued  expression  of  his  eye,  is  typical  of 
the  same  fact.  His  head  and  features,  however,  are  markedly  intellee- 
tual,  and  his  thin  wan  rigid  expression,  betokens  that  his  field  of  view 
is  most  expansive,  extending  especially  over  the  remote  and  far  stretdi- 
ing  territory  of  the  past.  There  is  a  peculiar  romantic  dreaminess  in 
his  eye  that  speaks  of  his  wandering  even  in  his  day  dreams  amidst  the 
cities  of  the  ancient  world  and  noting  with  much  nicety  and  exactness 
the  characters  and  dispositions  of  their  ancient  inhabitants.  His  whole 
expression  lends  strength  to  this  impression  of  him.  While  his  intellect 
takes  a  comprehensive  sweep  backward  over  the  hull  of  the  present 
into  the  gulph  of  the  past,  it  is  likewise  essentially  microscopic  and 
penetrating  in  its  vision.  In  fact,  the  most  remarkable  mental  feature 
in  the  English  Opium  Eater  is  his  taste  and  capacity  for  dealing  with 
the  remote  past.  He  delights,  for  example,  to  traverse  back  into  the 
earlier  and  obscurer  periods  of  Egyptian  history  and  from  thence  to  draw 
portraits  of  life  and  manners ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  his  very  body  re- 
flects this  characteristic.  Hie  accomplishes  such  a  task  with  a  clearness 
and  power  that  he  fails  to  manifest  with  relation  to  the  present  hour. 
Such  is  the  bodily  form  and  spiritual  counterpart  of  Thomas  De  Quincey. 

But  let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  function  and  part  which 
Thomas  De  Quincey  performs  in  the  present.  We  have  endeavoured 
to  glean  some  of  his  peculiar  capabilities  from  his  mere  personal  ap- 
pearance ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  these  may  not  appear  so 
transparent  and  obvious  to  the  unpractised  multitude. 

But  our  views  concerning  Thomas  De  Quincey  are  sustained  and 
borne  out  by  all  his  works.  Not  only  so,  but  they  are  confirmed  hy 
his  inability,  with  all  his  admitted  intellectual  power,  of  operating 
efficiently  on  the  present,  He  lacks  the  tact  and  skill  of  eliminating 
from  his  experience  that  sort  of  knowledge  which  may  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  events  taking  place  around  him.  It  is  not  inde^  that 
he  is  deficient  in  knowledge  derived  from  obsen^ation  or  experienee^ 
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bat  then  it  is  either  not  of  the  proper  sort,  or  that  he  has  not  the  tact 
nor  capacity  of  applying  it  to  existing  circumstances.  It  cannot  be 
questioned,  indeed,  but  that  Thomas  De  Quincey  is  brimful  of  know- 
ledge derived  from  experience.  He  is  minutely  acquainted  with  the 
manners  and  customs,  laws  and  institutions  of  all  the  countries  of 
modern  Europe ;  nay,  we  may  fairly  add  with  those  of  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  knovm  world.  But  the  question  remains,  what  is  the 
chief  use  that  he  makes  of  all  this  knowledge  ?  He  neither  applies 
it  effectually  to  the  present  nor  to  the  future ;  not  that  he  is  not  capable 
of  doing  so,  for  he  occasionally,  when  in  the  mood,  throws  out  remarks 
that  too  unequivocally  indicate  his  power  even  in  these  directions. 
No.  The  reason  appears  to  be  that  the  strong  bent  of  his  mind  lies 
towards  the  remote  past.  His  intuitional  and  intellectual  nature 
looks  backward,  and  mainly  into  the  depths  of  time,  and  struggles  to 
evolve  therefrom  something  approaching  the  reality  and  certainty  of  the 
present  hour.  To  effect  this,  the  great  apparent  object  for  which  he 
lives,  he  makes  all  his  established  knowledge  in  the  present  as  mere 
stepping  stones.  To  him  these  appear  only  useful  agents  to  connect 
him  with  remote  antiquity.  They  form,  indeed,  the  intellectual  eye 
through  which  he  looks  into  the  past. 

Another  striking  iieculiarity  in  Thomas  De  Quincey  is  that  his 
intellect  is  of  a  specially  thin  microscopic  analytical  character.  It  is, 
however,  essentially  very  powerful  in  its  way.  He  does  not  appear 
to  be  capable,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  works,  of  looking  at  the  large 
broad  features  of  things.  When  engaged  in  examining  any  important 
question  relating  to  the  present,  or  even  the  past,  he  never  appears  to 
look  it  straight  in  the  face.  His  intellect  does  not  seem  capable  of 
embracing  it  at  a  glance,  nor  of  grasping  the  great  elements  out  of 
which  it  has  sprung.  He  uniformly  commences  his  examination  of 
every  enquiry  he  touches,  at  some  obscure  out  of  the  way  corner  of  it, 
and  thence  traverses  its  circumference  with  a  slow  and  painful  minute- 
ness that  would  pall  upon  his  readers,  but  for  the  elegant  English  in 
which  his  details  and  principles  are  couched.  He  never  omits  the 
most  insignificant  particular  if  it  has  the  remotest  bearing  upon 
his  subject,  and  he  not  unfrequently  indulges  in  lengthy  episodes 
that  have  no  apparent  relevancy  nor  connection  with  the  matter  in 
hand,  beyond  some  subtle  dimly-defined  relationship  imperfectly  es- 
tablished, even  in  his  own  mind.  Such  is  a  decided  blemish  in  Thomas 
De  Quincey's  intellectual  character,  and  it  is  not  inaptly  represented 
by  his  thin  spare  meagre  sallow  little  body.  But  again,  though 
Thomas  De  Quincey  seldom  or  never  seizes  upon  the  great  salient 
striking  details  of  an  enquiry  at  a  glance,  yet  he  never  omits  them  in 
his  estimate  of  the  whole.  There  they  stand,  if  not  in  the  front,  at 
least  in  the  middle  or  back  ranks,  only  not  occupying  the  prominent 
position  that  ought  to  have  been  assigned  to  them.  But  even  this 
defect  (if  defect  it  is  to  be  deemed)  has  its  countervailing  advantages  ; 
for  his  minute  acquaintance  with  his  details  as  well  as  with  the  thoughts 
and  opinions  that  have  been  entertained  with  relation  to  them,  es- 
pecially fits  him  for  being  an  accurate  critic.     It  is  this,  indeed,  that 
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constitutes  the  great  strength  of  Thomas  De  Quincey,  and  marks  him 
out  and  distinguishes  him  from  all  his  cotcmporaries.  Accordingly,  it 
is  not  so  much  the  justness  of  his  criticisms  that  we  admire,  as  the 
never  failing  minute  elimination  of  facts  to  establish  their  acctrracy. 

Let  no  one  imagine,  however,  that  we  are  underrating  the  geixins 
and  acquirements  of  the  English  Opium  eater.  We  are  merely  en- 
deavouring to  glean  from  his  works  the  natural  strength  and  character 
of  his  intellectual  endowments,  and  his  consequent  peculiar  fitness  for 
the  position  he  occupies  as  a  critic ;  and  the  characteristics  that  we 
have  attributed  to  him  are  just  those  which  have  equipped  him  for  the 
sphere  of  his  labours.  That  power  of  seising  on  all  the  minutest 
facts  connected  with  the  enquiry  in  hand,  as  well  as  on  all  the  thoughts 
and  opinions  that  have  been  promulgated  with  relation  to  it,  especially 
fits  Thomas  De  Quincey  for  dealing  too,  with  the  remote  past,  and  the 
subtle  form  of  his  intellect  enables  him  to  theorise  on  the  subject  of 
it  with  a  precision  and  clearness  that  few  or  no  thinkers  of  modem 
times  possess.  In  an  article  on  John  Keats,  in  one  of  these  volumes, 
De  Quincey  takes  occasion  to  draw  the  characters  of  Horace  and 
Lucretius,  and  to  point  out  the  marked  intellectual  features  that  dis- 
tinguish them  as  writers  and  thinkers.  In  this  estimate  De  Quincey 
not  only  weighs  their  thoughts  in  the  balance  of  his  own  subtle  intel- 
lect, but  his  conclusions  are  as  clear  and  inevitable  as  his  facts  are  es- 
tablished and  certain.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  seized  upon  his 
conclusions  at  a  glance  at  the  works  of  these  ancient  poets,  nor  has 
he  fathomed  their  intellectual  powers  by  merely  estimating  a  few  of 
their  more  striking  thoughts ;  but  he  arrives  at  his  conclusions  after 
weighing  everything  they  have  produced,  and  assigns  them  their  respec- 
tive places  as  thinkers  and  poets.  Thus  all  the  criticisms  of  Thomas  De 
Quincey  impress  his  readers  not  only  with  the  feeling  that  he  is 
thorough  master  of  his  subject,  but  that  he  has  spared  no  pains  to 
arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion. 

In  dealing  with  abstract  or  metaphysical  questions,  Thomas  De 
Quincey  is  not  uniformly  happy.  Although  constitutionally  possessed 
of  an  aptitude  for  apprehending  metaphysical  distinctions  when  laid 
down  by  others,  he  does  not  always  manifest  equal  power  in  evolving 
them  for  himself.  Notwithstanding  of  this,  however,  the  English 
Opium  Eater  never  fails  to  deliver  himself  upon  the  most  subtle  and 
difiUcult  questions.  Upon  the  subject  of  genius  and  talent,  he  ventures 
the  following  observations  : — 

"  For,  after  all  the  pretended  and  hollow  attempts  to  distinguish  genius 
from  talent,  I  shall  continue  to  think  (what  heretofore  I  have  advanced) 
that  no  distinction  in  the  case  is  tenable  for  a  rooment  but  this— vijB.,  that 
genius  is  that  mode  of  intellectual  power  which  moves  in  alliance  with  the 
genial  nature :  t.  e.,  with  the  capacities  of  pleasure  and  pain ;  whereas  taknt 
has  no  vestige  of  such  an  alliance,  and  is  perfectly  independent  of  all  human 
sensibilities.  Consequently,  genius  is  a  voice  or  breatning  that  represents 
the  total  nature  of  man,  and,  tlierefore,  his  enjoying  and  suffering  nature,  as 
well  as  his  knowing  and  distinguishing  nature ;  whilst,  on  the  contrar)', 
talent  represents  only  a  single  function  of  that  nature.  Genius  is  the  lan- 
guage which  interprets  the  synthesis  of  the  human  spirit  with  the  hmnsn 
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Intellect,  each  acting  throi;gh  the  other,  whilst  talent  speaks  only  from  il» 
insulated  intellect.  And  hence  also  it  is  that,  besides  its  relation  to  suffer- 
ing and  enjoyment,  genius  always  implies  a  deeper  relation  to  virtue  and 
vice ;  whereas  talent  has  no  shadow  of  a  relation  to  moral  qualities  any 
more  than  it  has  to  vital  sensibilities.  A  roan  of  the  highest  talent  is  often 
obtofie  and  below  the  ordinary  standard  of  men  in  his  feeb'ngs ;  but  no  man 
of  genius  can  unyoke  himself  from  the  society  of  moral  perceptions  that  are 
brighter,  and  sensibilities  that  are  more  tremulous,  than  those  of  men  in 
general.*^ 

No,  Mr  De  Quincey.  This  definition  of  genius  is  fully  as  hollow 
and  pretensions  as  any  definition  ever  given  on  the  subject.  It  has 
not  even  the  merit  of  approaching  the  very  nature  of  the  enquiry,  far 
less  of  touching  the  true  method  of  sounding  it.  Mr  De  Quincey 
attempts  in  vain  to  solve  this  sphinx  riddle  by  endeavouring  to  estab- 
lish a  connection  between  the  two  English  words  "  genius"  and 
*^  genial ;"  but  we  must  not  allow  him  to  forget  that  the  empirical 
origin  of  language  is  too  vulgar  and  unsubstantial  a  basis  on  which 
to  found  any  broad  metaphysical  distinction.  A  moment's  reflection, 
or  recourse  to  observation,  moreover,  will  satisfy  the  reader  that  De 
Quincey's  definition  h  strikingly  at  fault.  Is  it  not  notorious  that 
numerous  men  of  genius  are  deficient  in  geniality  ?  Is  not  Byron 
the  most  ungenial  of  poets  ?  and,  going  to  the  region  of  science,  was 
not  Sir  Isaac  Newton  the  roost  ungenial  and  unsympathetic  of  the 
sons  of  men  ?  No.  Mr  De  Quincey,  your  definition  of  genius  has 
not  a  footing  to  stand  on.  Again,  numerous  men  of  talent  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  geniality.  Nay,  their  very  geniality  seems  to  form 
the  ground  plan  and  basis  of  their  talent,  without  which  they  would 
have  been  incapable  of  manifesting  power  of  any  kind,  Mr  De 
Quincey's  definition  of  genius  is  thus  no  better  than  a  make-believe  or 
vulgar  rhetorical  swagger.  Thomas  Carlyle  has  resolved  genius  into 
sincerity  and  earnestness.  But  these  are  rather  the  results  of  the 
possession  of  genius  than  a  definition  of  it.  But,  moreover,  we  some- 
times find  genius  unaccompanied  by  either  earnestness,  or  even  an 
overflow  of  sincerity.  It  is  unquestionable,  however,  that  the  highest 
order  of  genius  possesses  these  characteristics.  Still  it  is  no  definition 
of  genius.  It  can  only  at  best  be  regarded  as  a  description  of  the 
resulting  products  of  this  great  mental  quality.  Genius,  again,  has 
been  described  as  that  element  in  man  which  widens  and  enlarges  the 
human  soul,  so  as  to  render  the  individuals  endowed  with  it  of  larger 
intdlectual  and  moral  proportions.  It  converts  them  into  intellectual 
and  moral  Titans  upon  earth.  But  this  is  still  an  attempt  to  meet 
the  difficulties  of  the  case  by  a  vague  uncertain  generality,  and  no  special 
analysb  of  the  element  or  elements  of  genius.  It  is  only  communica- 
ting to  us  in  somewhat  pompous  terms  what  every  schoolboy  and  un- 
lettered thinker  knows  already.  It  is  merely  a  subterfuge  to  conceal 
ignorance  amidst  a  superfluity  of  meaningless  descriptive  language,  or 
at  best  such  a  delineation  of  the  mere  results  of  genius,  as  are  appre- 
bendable  by  the  most  untutored  natures.  The  question,  therefore, 
what  is  geniusy  is  neither  answered  by  Thomas  De  Quincey,  nor  by 
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ftny  other  writer  with  whom  we  are  acquainted ;  and  we  ounelres 
have  but  little  inclination  to  attempt  here  to  probe  the  mysterioiu 
depths  of  an  enquiry,  whose  results  at  least  are  as  clear  and  palpable 
as  their  precise  source  and  causes  appear  hidden  and  unknown. 

But  we  still  feel  attracted  to  the  subject  even  by  the  apparent  diffi- 
culties that  surround  it,  and  as  a  curious  and  interesting  theorem,  we 
too  are  forced  to  attempt  its  explication.  There  is  one  thing,  as  already 
hinted,  that  is  beyond  all  dispute,  that  the  man  of  genius  possesses  a 
depth  of  intellectual  or  moral  insight  united  with  a  comprehensive 
range  of  view  not  given  by  nature  to  his  fellowmen.  This  is  some- 
times partial,  i.e.  the  power  is  possessed  only  with  relation  to  certain 
subjects,  as  in  the  case  of  the  discoverer  In  a  particular  science,  such 
as  Laplace,  Newton,  Cuvier,  &c.  At  other  times  it  partakes  more  of 
the  universal,  i,e,  it  embraces  in  its  grasp  all  manner  of  subjects,  with 
relation  to  which  it  manifests  equal  power.  This  is  seen  chiefly  among 
our  greatest  poets,  such  as  Homer,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  &c.  We 
have  here  then  established  a  standpoint  from  which  we  can  calmly 
examine  farther  into  our  enquiry  without  involving  ourselves  in  the 
meshes  of  mysticism ;  and  what  are  the  leading  facts  of  the  case  ts 
thus  admitted  ?  Why,  they  are  just  these,  that  the  intuitional  and 
moral  nature  of  the  man  of  genius  is  more  sensitive,  acute,  penetra- 
ting, and  fkr  seeing  than  those  of  other  men ;  and  moreover  the  field 
of  view  on  which  they  operate  is  infinitely  more  expanded  and  enlarged 
than  that  of  their  fellows.  Now  here  are  two  requirements  which  appear 
to  be  indispensable  in  the  man  of  genius,  and  if  we  can  but  seize  upon 
and  describe  those  elements  in  human  nature  upon  the  possession  of 
which  these  requirements  are  dependent,  we  will  approach  closely  to 
the  solution  of  this  sphinx  riddle.  We  must  always  take  for  g^nted 
that  all  the  other  faculties  of  the  man  of  genius  are  at  least  equal  to 
those  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  On  this  hypothesis,  then,  how  are  we 
to  account  for  the  difierence  in  mental  capacity,  between  the  common- 
place mortal  and  the  man  of  genius  ?  There  are  two  great  elementary 
principles  in  human  nature,  upon  the  possession  of  which  in  the  highest 
degree,  united  with  the  ordinary  faculties  of  man,  genius  appears  to  us 
to  be  dependent.  The  first  is  the  sense  of  law,  which,  colouring  with 
its  clear  intense  vision  the  whole  other  human  faculties,  imparts  a  god- 
like nature  to  the  individual  man  largely  endowed  with  it ;  and  the 
second  is.  what  the  Germans  describe  as  the  sense  for  the  infinite, 
which,  expanding  the  sense  of  law  as  well  as  the  other  faculties  into 
the  boundless  regions  of  infinitude,  evolves  and  notes  all  the  laws  both 
visible  and  invisible  in  this  illimitable  circumference.  The  healthy 
exercise  of  these  faculties  appears  to  us  to  constitute  what  is  termed 
genius,  without  which  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  compass  those  lofty  and 
fkr  reaching  flights  of  reason  and  imagination  by  wMch  the  children  of 
discovery  and  invention  are  distinguished.  These  two  faculties,  more- 
over, necessarily  impart  the  same  breadth  and  comprehensiveness  to 
man's  emotional  nature ;  and  hence  present  to  our  view  all  the  indis- 
pensable and  many  sided  requirements  of  the  highest  forms  of  genius 
In  a  mere  comer  of  their  amplitude  is  included  all  the  geniality,  where 
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that  exists^  for  which  Mr  De  Quincey  contends,  and  where  it  does  not 
exist,  the  other  manifestations  are  amply  accounted  for  by  the  more 
general  form  of  our  definition.  Again,  ability  or  talent  is  chiefly  the 
power  of  applying  laws  or  principles  to  practical  uses  or  every-day  fact, 
implying  a  greater  geniality  of  disposition. 

In  our  rapid  glance  at  the  nature  of  genius  we  hare  only  referred 
to  the  higher  elements  of  mind  that  actually  constitute  its  more  im- 
portant and  striking  features,  without  the  possession  of  which,  in  the 
highest  degree,  whatever  he  be  otherwise,  no  man  does  nor  can  belong 
to  this  distinguished  brotherhood.  In  all  things  else  the  man  of  genius 
may  be  like  other  men,  but  in  the  particulars  mentioned  he  is  as  much 
their  superior,  as  heaven  is  above  earth,  and  his  flights,  both  in  the  re^ 
gions  of  reason  and  imagination,  transcend  their's  as  far  as  the  flights 
of  the  eagle  exceed  the  narrow  boundary  and  walk  of  the  land  tor- 
toise. The  elements  of  mind  referred  to,  are  the  pinions  on  which  the 
man  of  genius  is  borne  upwards,  and  the  range  of  his  view  is  only 
bounded  by  the  infinite  in  time  and  space.  Thus  in  these  two  faculties 
we  recognise  all  that  goes  to  form  genius,  and  the  possession  of  them, 
united  with  the  other  powers  of  man,  will  account  for  all  the  manifes- 
tations of  genius  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  We  can  at  once,  indeed, 
glean  the  strength  of  these  principles  in  all  the  great  discoverers  in 
science ;  and,  united  with  a  more  powerful  sense  of  harmony,  we  des- 
cry them  in  all  the  great  poets  of  ancient  and  modem  times.  The 
r^er  will  have  little  difficulty  in  noting  the  difference  between  our 
analysis  and  definition  of  genius  and  that  of  De  Quincey,  for  the  latter 
appears  to  us  in  no  other  light  than  in  that  of  a  passing  and  ephemeral 
fancy  of  that  distinguished  writer. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  observe  how  far  our  delineation  of  De  Quin- 
cey's  character  corresponds  with  his  life  and  works.  First  then,  it 
may  be  noticed  that  notwithstanding  of  the  possession  of  unequivo- 
cally great  genius  and  ability,  he  has  been  unable  to  secure  for  him- 
self a  competent  portion  of  wealth  or  position  in  the  present.  Al- 
though he  has  looked  for  it,  and  worked  hard  for  it,  he  has  barely 
earned  for  himself  more  than  his  daily  bread,  indicating  that  his  intel- 
lectual powers  did  not  lie  in  popular  or  common-place  objects. 
Second,  his  works  bearing  upon  the  present  are  comparatively  shadowy, 
and  wanting  in  strength ;  and  third,  the  articles  in  which  he  evinces  most 
power  and  genius,  are  all  those  that  relate  to  remote  antiquity.  Thus 
both  the  life  and  productions  of  Thomas  De  Quincey,  regarding  these 
merely  generally,  bear  clear  evidence  of  the  truth  of  our  analysis  of 
his  character.  BUs  want  of  success  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  has  not 
been  owing  to  any  lack  of  effort  or  energy  in  him,  for  had  he  but 
expended  one  tithe  of  the  intellectual  power  which  he  has  devoted  to 
literature,  to  self-seeking  or  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  he  would 
doubtless  have  either  attained  to  one  of  the  highest  positions  in 
society,  or  have  secured  for  himself  a  princely  fortune.  But  it  was 
not  in  his  nature  to  do  either.  All  this,  however,  is  best  unfolded  by 
himself  in  his  autobiography,  and  the  Confessions  of  an  English 
Opium  Eater.    Let  the  reader  peruse  these  works,  and  he  will  speedily 
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discover  the  sort  of  material  Thomas  De  Quinoey  is  made  of.  He  will 
find  that  though  De  Quincey  can  unfold  the  minutest  detaib  of  an 
event  on  the  present,  and  hold  up  its  salient  and  striking  features  to 
indignation  or  admiration,  with  a  power  possessed  by  few,  still  his 
most  felicitous  and  vigorous  efforts  are  those  which  bear  upon  the 
curious  and  interesting  features  of  ancient  history  or  remote  antiquity. 
This,  however,  we  shall  take  occasion  to  speak  to  more  particuhirly  in 
the  sequel,  but  in  the  meantime  we  must  furnish  our  readers  with  s 
quotation  from  his  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater.  We  select 
Uie  story  of  Ann  as  characteristic  both  of  the  severe  beauty  of  hia 
style  and  the  tenderness  of  his  feelings : — 

"This  I  regret;  but  another  person  there  was,  at  that  time,  wboin  I 
have  since  sought  to  trace,  with  far  deeper  eamestnesS)  and  with  far  deeper 
sorrow  at  my  &ilure.  This  person  was  a  young  woman,  and  one  of  that 
unhappy  cl^s  who  belong  to  the  outcasts  and  pariahs  of  our  female  popa- 
lation.  *  I  feel  no  shame,  nor  have  any  reason  to  feel  it,  in  avowing  that  I 
was  then  on  familiar  and  frieodly  terms  with  many  women  in  that  mifortan- 
ate  condition.  Smile  not,  reader  too  carelessly  facile  I  Frown  not,  reader 
too  nnseasonably  austere  I  Little  call  was  there  here  either  for  smiles  or 
frowns.  A  penniless  schoolboy  could  not  be  supposed  to  stand  within  the 
range  of  snch  temptations ;  besides  that  according  to  the  ancient  LatiQ 
proverb,  *  sine  Cerere  et  Baccho,^  &c.  These  unhappy  women,  to  me,  were 
simply  sisters  in  calamity ;  and  sisters  amongst  whom,  in  as  large  measore 
as  amongst  any  other  equal  number  of  persons,  commanding  more  of  the 
world's  respect,  were  to  be  found  humanity,  disinterested  generosity,  coiuage 
that  would  not  falter  in  defence  of  the  helpless,  and  fidelity  that  would 
have  scorned  to  take  bribes  for  betraying.  But  the  truth  is,  that  at  no 
time  of  my  life  have  I  been  a  person  to  hold  myself  polluted  by  the  touch 
or  approach  of  any  creature  that  wore  a  human  shape.  I  cannot  suppo^ie, 
I  will  not  believe,  that  any  creatures  wearing  the  form  of  man  or  woman 
are  so  absolutely  rejected  and  reprobate  outcasts,  tliat  merely  to  talk  with 
them  inflicts  pollution.  On  the  contrary,  from  my  ver^  earliest  youth,  it 
has  been  my  pride  to  converse  familiarly,  more  Socrahco,  with  all  human 
beings— man,  woman  and  child — that  chance  might  fling  in  my  way;  for  a 
philosopher  should  not  see  with  the  eyes  of  the  poor  limitary  creature  (sailing 
himself  a  man  of  the  world,  filled  with  narrow  and  self-regarding  prejudices 
of  birth  and  education,  but  should  look  upon  himself  as  a  catholic  creature, 
and  as  standing  in  an  equal  relation  to  high  and  low,  to  educated  and  un- 
educated, to  the  guilty  and  the  innocent.  Being  myself,  at  that  time,  of 
necessity  a  peripatetic,  or  a  walker  of  the  streets,  1  naturally  fell  in  more 
frequently  with  those  female  peripatetics,  who  are  technically  called  street- 
walkers. Some  of  these  women  had  occasionally  taken  my  part  against  watch- 
men who  wished  to  drive  me  ofi'the  steps  or  houses  where  1  was  sitting;  others 
had  protected  me  against  more  serious  aggression.  But  one  amongst  them-* 
the  one  on  whose  account  I  have  at  all  introduced  this  subject-— yet  no  I 
let  me  not  class  thee,  0  noble-minded  Ann ,  with  that  order  of  wo- 
men; let  me  find,  if  it  be  possible,  some  gentler  name  to  designate  the  con- 
dition of  her  to  whose  bounty  and  compassion — ministering  to  my  necessi- 
ties when  all  the  world  stood  aloof  from  me — I  owe  it  that  I  am  at  this 
time  alive.  For  many  weeks  I  had  walked,  at  nights,  with  this  poor  friend- 
less girl  up  and  down  Oxford  Street,  or  had  rested  with  her  on  stcna  and 
under  the  shelter  of  porticos.  She  could  not  be  so  old  as  myself:  we  told 
me,  indeed,  that  she  nad  not  completed  her  sixteenth  year.    By  sach  qo^B' 
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tions  u  my  interest  about  her  prompted,  I  had  gradually  drawn  forth  her 
simple  history.  Hers  was  a  case  of  ordinary  occurrence  (as  I  have  since 
had  reason  to  think),  and  one  in  which,  if  London  beneficence  had  better 
adapted  its  arrangements  to  meet  it,  the  power  of  the  law  might  oftener  be 
interposed  to  protect  and  to  avenge.  But  the  stream  of  London  charity 
flows  in  a  channel  which,  though  deep  and  mighty,  is  yet  noiseless  and  un- 
der-ground;— not  obvious  or  readily  accessible  to  poor,  houseless  wanderers; 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  outside  air  and  framework  of  society  in 
London,  as  in  all  vast  capitals,  is  unavoidably  harsh,  crael,  and  repulsive. 
In  any  case,  however,  I  saw  that  part  of  her  injuries  might  have  been  re- 
dressed ;  and  I  ur^ed  her  often  and  earnestly  to  lay  her  complaint  before 
a  magistrate.  Friendless  as  she  was  I  assured  her  that  she  would  meet 
with  immediate  attention  ;  and  that  English  justice,  which  was  no  respecter 
of  persons,  would  speedily  and  amply  avenge  her  on  the  brutal  ruffian  who 
haa  plundered  her  little  property.  She  promised  me  often  that  she  would; 
l)ut  she  delayed  taking  the  steps  I  pointed  out,  from  time  to  time ;  for  she 
was  timid  and  dejected  to  a  degree  which  showed  how  deeply  sorrow  had 
taken  hold  of  her  young  heart ;  and  perhaps  she  thought  justly  that  the 
most  upright  judge  and  the  most  righteous  tribunals  could  do  nothing  to 
repair  her  heaviest  wrongs.  Something,  however,  would  perhaps  have  been 
done ;  for  it  had  been  settled  between  us,  at  length  (but,  unhappily,  on  the 
very  last  time  but  one  that  I  was  ever  to  see  her),  that  in  a  day  or  two  I, 
accompanied  by  her,  should  state  her  case  to  a  magistrate.  This  little  ser- 
vice it  was  destined,  however,  that  I  should  never  realise.  Meantime,  that 
which  she  rendered  to  me,  and  which  was  greater  than  I  could  ever  have 
repaid  her,  was  this.  One  night  when  we  were  pacing  slowly  along  Oxford 
Street,  and  after  a  day  when  I  had  felt  unusually  ill  and  faint,  I  requested  her 
to  turn  off  with  me  into  Soho  Square.  Thither  we  went;  and  we  sat  down  on 
the  steps  of  a  house,  which  to  this  hour  I  never  pass  without  a  pang  of 
grief,  and  an  inner  act  of  homage  to  the  spirit  of  that  unhappy  girl,  in  me- 
mory of  the  noble  act  which  she  there  performed.  Suddenly,  as  we  sat, 
I  grew  much  worse.  I  had  been  leaning  my  head  against  her  bosom,  and 
all  at  once  I  sank  from  her  arms,  and  fell  backwards  on  the  steps.  From 
the  sensations  I  then  had,  I  felt  an  inner  conviction  of  the  liveliest  kind, 
that,  without  some  powerful  and  reviving  stimulus,  I  should  either  have 
died  on  the  spot,  or  should,  at  least,  have  sunk  to  a  point  of  exhaustion  from 
which  all  re-ascent,  under  my  friendless  circumstances,  would  soon  have 
become  hopeless.  Then  it  was,  at  this  crisis  of  my  fate,  that  my  poor  or- 
phan companion,  who  had  herself  met  with  little  but  injuries  in  this  -^i-orld, 
stretched  out  a  saving  hand  to  me.  Uttering  a  cry  of  terror,  but  without  a 
moment's  delay,  she  ran  off  into  Oxford  Street,  and  in  less  time  than  could 
be  imagined,  returned  to  me  with  a  glass  of  port-wine  and  spices,  that  acted 
upon  my  empty  stomach  (which  at  that  time  would  have  rejected  all  solid 
food)  with  an  instantaneous  power  of  restoration ;  and  for  this  glass  the 
generous  girl,  without  a  murmur,  paid  out  of  her  own  humble  purse,  at  a 
time,  be  it  remembered,  when  she  had  scarcely  wherewithal  to  purchase  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life,  and  when  she  could  have  no  reason  to  expect  that 
I  should  ever  be  able  to  reimburse  her.  0  youthful  benefactress  I  how 
often  in  succeeding  years,  standing  in  solitary  places,  and  thinking  of  thee 
with  grief  of  heart  and  perfect  love — how  of?en  have  I  wished  that,  as  in 
ancient  times  the  curse  of  a  father  was  believed  to  have  a  supernatural 
power,  and  to  pursue  its  object  with  a  fatal  necessity  of  self-fulfilment,  even 
80  the  benediction  of  a  heart  oppressed  with  gratitude  might  have  a  like 
prerogative ;  might  have  power  given  it  from  above  to  chase,  to  hannt,  to 
waylay,  to  pursue  thee  into  the  central  darkness  of  a  London  brothel,  or 
(if  it  were  possible)  even  into  the  darkness  of  the  grave,  there  to  awaken 
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thee  with  an  aathentic  message  of  peace  and  forgiveness,  and  of  final  recon- 
ciliation 1 

"  Some  feelings,  though  not  deeper  or  more  passionate,  are  more  tender 
than  others ;  and  often  when  1  walk  at  this  time,  in  Oxford  Street  by  dreamy 
lamp-light,  and  hear  those  airs  played  on  a  common  street-organ  which 
years  ago  solaced  me  and  my  dear  youthful  companion,  I  shed  tears,  and 
muse  with  myself  at  the  mysterious  dispensation  which  so  suddenly  and  so 
critically  separated  us  for  ever.  How  it  happened,  the  reader  will  under- 
stand from  what  remains  of  this  introductory  narration." 

In  this  account  of  the  unfortunate  girl  Ann,  Mr  De  Quincey  un- 
folds all  his  strength,  for  although  it  relates  to  a  matter  connected 
only  with  the  present,  yet  the  incident  bad  taken  such  strong  bold  of 
his  feelings  and  imagination,  as  to  enable  him  to  draw  a  picture  which 
has  few  equals  in  the  English  language,  and  its  truthfulness  is  sup- 
ported by  his  afterwards  constantly  recurring  to  the  contemplation  of 
her  memory  and  of  making  attempts  to  discover  and  save  her.  But 
he  never  sees  her  afterwards.  She  is  swept  away  from  him  by  the 
mighty  tide  of  London,  we  trust  to  pass  the  rest  of  her  days  in  some 
quiet  happy  home.  Another  passage  in  these  volumes  is  rendered 
interesting  by  the  author's  crossing  the  path  of  the  poet  Shelley. 
In  his  theory,  too,  on  the  subject  of  Shelley's  declared  atheism,  and  of 
his  hatred  of  Christianity,  Mr  De  Quincey  appears  to  have  struck  upon 
the  truth,  for  he  attributes  both,  especially  the  latter  to  monomania; 
and  nothing  short  of  this  seems  capable  of  accounting  for  Shelley's 
unnaturally  violent  conduct,  when  the  subject  of  Christianity  was  in- 
troduced.    But  let  Mr  De  Quincey  speak  for  himself. 

"  My  own  attention  was  first  drawn  to  Shelley  by  the  report  of  his  Oxford 
labours  as  a  missionary  in  the  service  of  Atheism.  Abstracted  from  the 
absolute  sincerity  and  simplicity  which  governed  that  boyish  movement, 
qualities  which  could  not  be  known  to  a  stranger,  or  even  suspected  in  the 
midst  of  so  much  extravagance,  there  was  nothing  in  the  Oxford  reports  of 
him  to  create  any  interest,  beyond  that  of  wonder  at  his  folly  and  presump- 
tion in  pushing  to  such  extremity  what,  naturally,  all  people  viewed  as  an 
elaborate  jest.  Some  curiositv,  however,  even  at  that  time,  must  have 
gathered  about  his  name ;  for  I  remember  seeing  in  London  a  little  Indian- 
ink  sketch  of  him  in  the  academic  costume  of  Oxford.  The  sketch  tallied 
pretty  well  with  a  verbal  description  which  I  had  heard  of  him  in  some 
company— viz.,  that  he  was  rather  tall,  slender,  and  presenting  the  air  of  an 
elegant  fioiwer,  whose  head  drooped  from  being  surchai^ed  with  rain.  This 
gave  to  the  chance  observer  an  impression  that  he  was  tainted,  even  in  his 
external  deportment,  by  some  excess  of  sickly  sentimentalism,  from  which, 
however,  in  all  stages  of  his  life,  he  was  remarkably  free.  Between  two 
and  three  years  after  this  period,  which  was  that  of  ms  expulsion  from  Ox- 
ford, he  married  a  beautiful  girl  named  Westbrook.  She  was  respectably 
connected,  but  had  not  mov^  in  a  rank  corresponding  to  Shelley's ;  and 
that  accident  brought  him  into  my  own  neighbourhood ;  for  his  fkmily, 
already  estranged  from  him,  were  now  thoroughly  irritated  by  what  they 
regarded  as  a  mesalliance^  and  withdrew,  or  greatly  reduced,  his  pecuniaxy 
allowances.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  story  current.  In  this  embairassment, 
his  wife's  father  made  over  to  him  an  annual  income  of  £200 ;  and,  as  eco- 
nomy had  become  important,  the  youthful  pair— both,  in  fact,  still  children 
— came  down  to  the  Lakes,  supposing  this  region  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland to  be  a  sequestered  place,  which  it  wob^  for  eight  months  in  the 
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year,  and  also  to  be  a  cheap  place,  which  it  was  not.  Another  motive  to 
this  choice  arose  with  the  then  Duke  of  Norfolk.  He  was  an  old  friend  of 
Shelley's  family,  and  generously  refused  to  hear  a  word  of  the  young  man^s 
errors,  except  where  he  could  do  anything  to  relieve  him  from  their  conse- 
quences. His  grace  possessed  the  beautiful  estate  of  Gobarrow  Park,  on 
Ullswater,  and  other  estates  of  greater  extent  in  the  same  two  counties ;  his 
own  agents  he  had  directed  to  furnish  any  accommodations  that  might  meet 
Shelley's  views  ;  and  he  had  written  to  some  gentlemen  amongst  his  agri- 
cultural friends  in  Cumberland,  requesting  them  to  pay  such  neighbourlpr 
attentions  to  the  solitary  young  people  as  circumstances  might  place  in  their 
power.  This  bias,  being  impressed  upon  Shelley's  wanderings,  naturally 
brought  him  to  Keswick,  as  the  most  central  and  the  largest  of  the  little 
towns  dispersed  amongst  the  Lakes.  Southey,  made  aware  of  the  interest 
taken  in  bhelley  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  with  his  usual  kindness,  immedi- 
ately called  upon  him ;  and  the  ladies  of  Southey's  family  subsequently 
made  an  early  call  upon  Mrs  Shelley.  One  of  them  mentioned  to  me,  as  oc- 
curring in  this  first  visit,  an  amusing  expression  of  the  youthful  matron, 
which,  four  years  later,  when  I  heard  of  her  gloomy  end,  recalled,  with 
the  force  of  a  pathetic  contrast,  that  icy  arrest  then  chaining  up  her 
youthful  feet  for  ever.  The  Shelleys  had  been  induced  by  one  of  their  new 
friends  to  take  part  of  a  house  standing  about  half-a-mile  out  of  Keswick, 
on  the  Penrith  road ;  more,  I  believe,  according  to  that  friend's  intention, 
for  the  sake  of  bringing  them  within  his  own  hospitalities,  than  for  an^r  beauty 
in  the  place.  There  was,  however,  a  pretty  garden  attached  to  it ;  and, 
whilst  walking  in  this,  one  of  the  Southey  party  asked  Mrs  Shelley  if  the 
garden  had  been  let  with  (heir  part  of  the  house.  ^'  Oh  no,'*  she  replied, 
'*the  garden  is  not  ours;  but  then,  you  know,  the  people  let  us  run  about 
in  it,  whenever  Percy  and  I  are  tired  of  sitting  in  the  house."  The  naiveU 
of  this  expression,  *  run  about,'  contrasting  so  picturesquely  with  the  inter- 
mitting efforts  of  the  girlish  wife  at  supporting  a  matron-bke  gravity,  now 
that  she  was  doing  the  honours  of  her  house  to  married  ladies,  caused  all 
the  party  to  smile.  And  me  it  caused  profoundly  to  sigh,  four  years  later, 
when  the  gloomy  death  of  this  young  creature,  now  frozen  in  a  distant  grave, 
threw  back  my  remembrance  upon  her  fawn-like  playfulness,  which,  uncon- 
sdottsly  to  herself  the  girlish  pnrase  of  run  about  so  naturally  betrayed. 

*^  At  that  time,  I  had  a  cottage  myself  in  Grasmere,  just  thirteen  miles 
distant  from  Shelley's  new  abode.  As  he  had  then  written  nothing  of  any 
interest,  I  had  no  motive  for  calling  upon  him,  except  by  way  of  showing 
any  little  attentions  in  my  power  to  a  brother  Oxonian,  and  to  a  man  of 
letters.  These  attentions,  indeed,  he  might  have  claimed  simply  in  the 
character  of  a  neighbour ;  for  as  men  living  on  the  coast  of  Mayo  or  Galway 
are  apt  to  consider  the  dwellers  on  the  sea -board  of  North  America  in  the 
light  of  next-door  neighbours,  divided  only  by  a  party- wall  of  crystal — and 
what  if  accidentally  three  thousand  miles  thick  I — on  the  same  principle, 
we  amongst  the  slender  population  of  this  lake  region,  and  wherever  no 
ascent  intenrcned  between  two  parties  higher  than  Dunmail  Raise  and  the 
spurs  of  Helvellyn,  were  apt  to  take  with  each  other  the  privileged  tone  of 
neighbours.  Some  neighbourly  advantages  I  might  certainly  have  placed 
at  Shelley's  disposal — Grasmere,  for  instance,  itself,  which  tempted  at  that 
time  by  a  beauty  that  had  not  then  been  sullied ;  Wordsworth,  who  then 
lived  in  Grasmere ;  EUeray  and  Professor  Wilson,  nine  mOes  further;  finally, 
my  own  library,  which,  being  rich  in  the  wickedest  of  German  speculations, 
.would  naturally  have  been  more  to  Shelley's  taste  than  the  Spanish  library 
of  Southey. 

"  But  all  these  temptations  were  negatived  for  Shelley  hj  his  sudden  de- 
parture.    Off  he  went  m  a  hurry:  but  why  he  went,  or  whither  he  went,  I 
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did  not  inquire;  not  guessing  the  interest  which  he  would  create  in  m^  mind, 
six  years  later,  by  his  ^Kevolt  of  Islam/  A  life  of  Shelley,  in  a  continental 
edition  of  his  works,  says  that  he  went  to  Edinburgh  and  to  Ireland.  Some 
time  after,  we  at  the  Lakes  heard  that  he  was  living  in  Wales.  Apparently 
he  had  the  instinct  within  him  of  his  own  Wandering  Jew  for  eternal  restless- 
ness. But  evsnts  were  now  hui'rying  upon  his  heart  of  hearts.  Within 
less  than  ten  years,  the  whole  arrear  of  his  life  was  destined  to  revolve. 
Within  that  space,  lie  had  the  whole  burden  of  life  and  death  to  exhaust ; 
he  had  the  worst  of  his  suflfering  to  suffer,  and  all  his  work  to  work.^* 

Although  the  mere  English  style  of  Mr  De  Quincey  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  these  extracts,  yet  he  is  not  here  marshaled  in  all  his  strength. 
His  true  character,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  is  only  to  be  judged 
of  by  those  of  his  writings  which  relate  to  antiquity.  The  ancient 
world,  indeed,  appears  to  be  the  field  of  view  where  his  vision  is  most 
perfect  and  where  he  never  fails  to  detect  and  describe  all  tliat  is  within 
the  range  of  the  visible.  In  one  article  in  these  volumes  entitled  the 
^'  Homeridae,"  embracing  an  analysis  of  all  the  best  theories  on  the 
subject  of  Homer,  we  have  in  the  highest  intellectual  form  an  epitome 
of  De  Quincey's  power.  Most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  that  not  less 
than  seven  different  cities  or  districts  of  Greece,  claim  the  honour  of 
Homer's  birthplace, — that  modern  scepticism  has  even  gone  the  length 
of  denying  the  existence  of  Homer  altogether,  and  has  attributed  the 
authorship  oi  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  not  to  one,  but  to  a  xnultipUcity 
of  poetSy  living  about  the  period  Homer  is  said  to  have  lived.  Nay ; 
some  have  even  gone  the  length  of  denying  that  either  Troy  or  the 
subject  of  the  Iliad  had  ever  any  foundation  in  authentic  history. 
They  maintain  that  both  are  mere  myths  which  the  poets  referred  to, 
have  wrought  into  immortal  verse,  and  thus  invested  them  with  an  ex- 
istence to  the  imagination,  which  they  never  had  in  reality.  Byron 
himself,  who  visited  the  spot  saysy 

"  I've  stood  upon  Achilles'  tomb, 

.  And  heard  Troy  doubted;  Time  will  doubt  of  Rome." 

Thomas  De  Quincey  brings  not  only  all  his  intellectual  strength 
but  all  his  profound  learning  to  bear  upon  this  subject.  He  passes 
over  the  theory  that  Troy  and  the  Trojan  war  never  had  an  exiateooe 
with  superlative  contempt.  He  establishes  that  the  poet  Homer,  or 
whoever  he  may  have  been,  was  an  individual,  by  the  striking  resem- 
blanoe  of  the  thought  and  imagery  of  the  Iliad, — that  there  is  thus  in- 
deed, internal  evidence  that  the  work  is  the  production  of  an  individual 
mind  and  not  of  many  minds.  He  fixes  the  period  of  the  Trojan  ex- 
pedition at  about  1230  years  before  Christ,  and  the  time  of  Homer 
when  a  young  man  about  1000  years  before  the  same  era,  or  oontem- 
porary  with  the  building  of  the  first  Temple  at  JerusaloD.  About 
820  B.C.,  Lycurgus  brings  into  the  Peloponnesus  from  the  Island  of 
Crete,  (or  else  from  lona,  that  is  not  from  any  Island,  but  from  some 
place  in  the  mainland  of  Asia  Minor,)  the  Homeric  Poems,  hitherto  un- 
known upon  the  Grecian  Continent.  The  English  Opium  £ater  trft- 
verses  with  great  ability  and  minuteness  all  the  facts  found  in  the 
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early  Greek  history  on  the  subject,  and  in  determining  the  birthpkce 
of  Homer,  he  refers  to  the  fact  that  Homer,  in  the  Diad,  describes  the 
bow  of  one  of  his  heroes  as  being  made  of  a  horn  of  the  Agrimi  or  wild 
goat  peculiar  to  Crete,  it  being  found  in  no  other  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. But  we  would  waste  needlessly  both  our  own  and  our  readers' 
time  were  we  to  go  over  the  numerous  points  in  this  article  that  mark 
the  master  hand  of  Thomas  De  Quincey.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in 
Greek  history  and  Greek  literature  he  is  perfectly  at  home^  and  treats 
of  them  as  confidently  as  the  Times  reporter  would  of  the  most  palpable 
and  notorious  facts  in  the  late  Bussian  Campaign. 

The  article  which  we  have  just  described  might  be  sufficient  of  itself 
to  stamp  Thomas  De  Quincey's  peculiar  power  of  dealing  with  the  re- 
mote past,  of  treating  of  those  features  in  the  literary  history  of  Greece 
or  of  any  other  country  of  antiquity  with  which  he  was  acquainted 
that  but  few  even  among  our  mosc  accomplished  scholars  could  un- 
dertake.    But  as  the  elements  of  history  become  authentic,  the  powers 
of  De  Quincey  are  tenfold  increased.     That  faculty  for  minute  obser* 
vation,  and  the  remarkable  capacity  evinced  by  him  for  collecting  into 
a  focus  all  the  important  revelant  details  bearing  upon  an  enquiry,  un- 
fold themselves  more  strikingly.     It  is  here  that  De  Quincey  shews 
all  the  strength  and  greatness  of  his  peculiar  powers.     Like  Cuvier, 
who  from  the  smallest  bone  of  an  extinct  species  of  animal,  could  pre- 
dicate its  entire  structure,  so  Thomas  Dc  Quincey,  from  the  slenderest 
and  most  imperfect  elements  of  ancient  history,  can  build  up  the  whole 
framework  and  constitution  of  ancient  society.     Above  all  other  men 
of  modem  tiroes  Thomas  De  Quincey  possesses  this  power.     He  seems 
to  have  caught  up  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  civilized  society 
in  the  present,  and  from  a  few  materials  gleaned  from  the  past,  he  can 
represent  to  us  with  precision  a  perfect  picture  of  ancient  manners. 
Thus  De  Quincey  is  not  only  the  most  perfect  law  seeing  writer  of  the 
day,  but  he  applies  this  large  range  of  vision  to  practical  purposes,  and 
although  that  be  limited  chiefly  to  the  remote  past  like  that  of  Cuvier's, 
yei  it  has  been  thoroughly  practical  and  useful.     A  good  example  of 
De  Qaincey's  powers  in  this  respect  will  be  found  in  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  Twelve  Cassars  in  Blackwood.     His  delineations  are  so  minutely 
detailed  and  refined,  that  the  reader  is  actually  led  to  believe  that  he 
is  perusing  an  account  by  a  writer  who  had  lived  and  breathed  in  the 
society  of  the  Caesars.     He  feels,  while  running  over  the  pages,  that  he 
himself  is  for  the  time  being  a  denizen  of  the  Pagan  world  of  the 
Bomans.     Thus  Thomas  De  Quincey,  above  all  other  writers  with 
"Whom  we  are  acquainted,  realises  his  existence  and  presence  in  the 
ancient  world ;  and  if  his  powers  had  been  exclusively  devoted  to  this 
object,  he  might,  in  some  respects,  have  acquired  for  himself  a  reputa- 
tion that  would  not  have  been  eclipsed  by  any  writer  on  ancient  history 
that  has  appeared  in  modem  times. 
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ISLAMISM. 

THIRD   ARTICLE. 
The   Moslems    in   Spain. 

In  our  former  paper  on  Islamism,  when  reoounting  the  varied  and  long 
continued  struggle  that  was  carried  on  between  the  Gross  and  the 
Crescent,  in  Asia  and  Europe,  and  the  final  triumph  of  the  Moslem, 
we  purposely  omitted  the  contemporaneous  struggle  that  was  conducted 
with  such  ardour  on  both  sides,  in  the  Spanbh  Peninsula,  and  the 
final  triumph  of  the  Chrbtian.  This  we  did  for  two  reasons, — ^vii, 
our  unwillingness  to  break  in  upon  the  unity  of  the  article,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  any  matter  that  would  have  caused  a  digression ;  and 
the  determination  we  had  come  to  in  our  own  mind,  to  treat  of  the 
"  dominion  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain" — since  the  subject  was  really  unique 
in  itself — in  a  separate  paper.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  therefore,— 
the  accomplishment  of  which  has  been  hitherto  hindered, — ^we  now 
proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  final  result  of  our  labour  on  a 
subject  of  very  considerable  importance  to  Christian  Europe. 

To  preserve  the  unity  of  the  whole  it  will  be  necessary  in  our  histo- 
rical survey — even  at  the  risk  of  going  over  again  some  part  of  the 
ground  we  have  already  traversed — to  begin  at  a  point  in  the  history 
of  Spain,  anterior  to  the  time  when  the  Airabs  first  set  foot  on  Anda- 
lusia. 

Of  the  general  configuration  and  the  isolated  position  of  Spain,  oar 
readers  cannot  be  ignorant.  Surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea, 
cut  ofl*  from  Africa  by  the  Straits  of  Gades  with  one  of  the  pillars  of 
Hercules  for  its  defence ;  and  separated  from  Europe  by  the  lofty 
Pyrenean  range,  it  contains  within  itself  all  the  physical  elements  nec- 
essary to  form  a  solid  and  compact  kingdom.  Its  natural  advantages 
and  the  exceeding  fertility  of  its  soil  have  in  all  ages  rendered  it 
a  scene  of  strife  and  contention  ;  and  constituted  it  a  battle- 
field, on  which  the  powers  of  the  world  might  contend  for  empire. 
Ere  the  dawn  of  authentic  history,  the  Phoenicians  had  formed  com- 
mercial settlements  on  its  shores ;  while  the  Carthaginians  and  Bomans 
disputed  its  possession  in  many  a  bloody  encounter.  Upon  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  Western  Empire,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  centuiy 
of  our  era,  unhappy  Spain  once  more  fell  a  prey  to  the  ravages  of  the 
daring  and  ruthless  invader.  The  Yandals  from  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  with  their  kindred  and  confederates  in  arms,  tho  Soevi,  the 
Alani,  and  the  Silingi,  burst  with  irresistible  fury  through  the  Spanish 
gates,  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  laying  waste  with  fire  and  sword  the 
whole  of  the  Peninsula.  Nor  was  this  all  that  the  country  was  doomed 
to  sufier ;  for  the  Y irigoth,  following  close  upon  the  foot-prints  of  the 
Yandal,  devastated,  plundered,  and  destroyed  without  mercy,  both  the 
city  and  the  open  country.  Barbarian  encountered  barbarian ;  till  at 
length  the  Yandalic  tribes  succumbed  to  the  Gothic ;  and  these  valiant 
conquerors  were  left  sole  possessors  of  the  country  from  the  Pyrenees 
to  the  African  Strait.     But  two  hundred  years  of  peace  and  proqierity 
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had  dimmed  the  lastre  of  their  arms ;  and  two  centuries  of  inglorious 
ease  had  impaired  their  ancient  valour  and  renown,  and  they,  in  their 
tarn,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  fearless  and  fiery  Moslem. 

A  hundred  years  had  not  yet  elapsed  since  the  "  Prophet  of  God," 
a  fugitive  and  an  outcast,  took  refuge  from  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies 
in  the  city  of  Medina.  During  that  short  period  his  name  alone  had 
acted  as  a  potent  spell  to  hear  down  all  opposition,  and  to  scatter  the  ene- 
mies of  Islam.  Persia  and  the  whole  of  the  East  had  submitted  to  the 
"Tribute,  the  Sword,  or  the  Koran:*'  while  Mauritania  and  the  North 
of  Africa,  had  been  added  to  the  dominion  and  the  faith  of  the  Apostle. 
The  spirit  of  fanaticism  had  inspired  the  lust  of  conquest;  and  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  seven  hundred  and  twelve,  the  generals  of  the  Cali- 
phate determined  to  subject  Spain  and  the  rest  of  Europe  to  the  obe* 
dience  of  their  Sovereigns.  The  treachery  of  the  notorious  Count 
Julian — the  Spanish  historians  tell  us — ^favoured  the  designs  of  Muza, 
the  Mahomedan  governor  of  Mauritania ;  and  that  ambitious  Saracen 
landed  at  first  ^y%  hundred,  and  in  the  following  spring  five  thousand 
Moslems,  under  the  leadership  of  the  renowned  Tarik,  on  that  pillar 
now  so  well  known  by  the  name  of  Gibraltar.  The  dominion  of  Spain 
was  decided  in  a  single  battle  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalete, 
for  the  Goths  had  utterly  relinquished  the  barbaric  virtues  of  their 
ikthers.  So  complete  was  the  overthrow,  and  so  terrible  was  the 
slaughter,  that  in  one  day  of  decisive  warfare  a  kingdom  was  lost  and 
won ;  and  Roderic,  the  last  of  the  Gothic  kings,  fled  from  the  sword 
only  to  perish  more  ignobly  in  the  waters  of  the  Gaudalquiver.  After 
this  bloody  day  the  career  of  the  Moslems  was  one  uninterrupted  tri- 
umph ;  the  rule  of  the  Goths  had  passed  away,  and  Spain  was  added 
to  the  throne,  if  not  to  the  religion  of  the  Caliphs.  Nor  was  their 
fiery  ardour  or  their  burning  zeal  destined  to  expend  itself  within  the 
mountain  ranges  of  the  Pyrenees.  Bursting  through  that  ancient 
barrier  they  rushed  with  irresistible  impetuosity  upon  the  broad  and 
fertile  basin  of  the  Garumna,  spreading  ruin  and  devastation  around — 
sacking  towns  and  villages  and  putting  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword. 
Advancing  in  their  career  of  destruction  they  reached  the  banks  of 
the  Loire  ;  and  the  turbaned  warriors  of  the  desert  were  only  stopped 
in  their  progress  by  the  seven-days  bloody  fight  at  Tours.  The 
slaughter  was  immense ;  their  retreat  was  hasty  and  precipitous ;  and 
Europe  was  for  ever  freed  from  the  terror  of  an  invasion  by  the  Mos- 
lemah  on  the  side  of  Spain. 

The  cause  which  brought  about  this  result  so  desirable  for  the 
Ohristains  was,  however,  of  a  kind  widely  differing  from  the  loss  of  a 
well  contented  field,  or  of  a  province  in  the  distant  West.  This  we 
shall  proceed  to  unfold  with  as  much  brevity  as  possible. 

We  cannot  in  this  place  repeat  the  details  of  the  sanguinary  contest 
that  was  entered  into  between  the  race  of  Omeya,  and  that  of  Abbas, 
for  the  title  of  Imam  and  Caliph — the  command  of  the  armies  of  the 
faithful,  and  the  wide  and  extended  empire  of  the  "Prophet  of  God.'* 
SufiHoe  it  to  say,  that  the  Omeyades  succumbed  in  the  struggle. 
So  terrible.,  indeed,  was  the  fury  of  the  rival  and  dominant  fustion, 
VOL.  xxiv.  ^  B 
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that,  either  by  the  sword  of  war  or  by  the  (Hgger  of  the  asaaaein,  the 
hostile  race  was  utterly  destroyed.  One  royal  youth  ah>Qe — ^Ahdal- 
rahman  by  name-~escapod  the  rage  of  his  euemies  and  the  shmghter 
of  hia  house.  Driven  an  exile  from  the  groyes  of  Damascus^  huated 
from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  valleys  of  Mount  Atlasy  he  at 
length  found  safety  and  a  kingdom  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula  where  be 
established  the  rival  throne  of  Cordova.  Thus  the  Moslemah  wasted 
their  blood  and  treasure  in  mutual  slaughter ;  the  colours  of  the  white 
and  black  factions*  were  too  deeply  dyed  in  each  others'  gore  ever  to 
wave  side  by  side  in  battle  against  the  Christians,  and  Spain  dis- 
jnembered  from  the  parent  trunk  declared  its  independence  of  the 
Caliph  of  Bagdad.  These  civil  wars  and  domestic  feuds,  along  with 
the  decisive  victory  gained  by  the  Christians  at  Tours,  gave  them  time 
to  recruit  their  strength  that  had  been  wasted  and  broken  by  the  dis- 
asters of  a  hundred  years.  The  dynasty  of  the  Omeyades  founded  by 
Abdalrahman,  retained  its  seat  on  the  throne  of  Cordova,  and  its 
rivalry  to  the  house  of  Abbas,  for  a  period  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ;  and  instead  of  opening  a  door  to  the  conquest  of  Europe,  Spain, 
cut  off  from  the  East,  and  torn  by  intestine  divisions,  became  to  the 
Christains  a  source  of  strength  rather  than  of  weakness;  for  it  freed 
them  from  all  fears  of  an  invasion  of  the  Saracens  by  the  northera 
shores  of  Africa,  and  placed  a  powerful  and  rival  Caliphate  between 
them  and  the  dominion  over  which  the  Sovereigns  of  Bagdad  claimed 
authority,  and  from  which  at  any  time  they  could  have  sent  one  hun- 
dred thousand  turbaned  warriors  across  the  Pyrenees,  to  devastate,  or 
to  make  permanent  settlements  in  the  rich  and  fertile  basin  of  the  Os* 
ronne. 

From  th'is  rapid  survey,  our  readers  will  be  able  to  understand  the 
posture  of  affairs  in  Spain ;  and  the  position  in  which  the  Spanish 
Arabs  were  placed^  separated  from  their  Mahomedan  rivals,  by  a  sea 
no  broader  than  the  African  Strait,  and  from  their  Christain  enemiefl 
by  no  impassable  mountain  barriers.  With  these  facts  before  xa^  we 
shall  now  confine  our  attention  solely  to  the  struggle  that  was  carried 
on  between  the  misbelievers  and  the  Christians  within  the  limits  of 
"the  Peninsula." 

The  fatQ  of  the  Gothic  Monarchy,  as  we  have  seen,  was  decided  on 
the  fatal  field  of  Xeres.  On  tliis  bloody  day  the  army  of  the  Chris- 
tians was  totally  overthrown  and  dispersed,  Hoderick,  their  unwor- 
thy king,  lost  his  crown  and  his  life,  and  the  whole  country  was  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  the  l|oe- 
lems.  The  Christians — still  considerable  in  point  of  numbers — ^were 
either  put  to  the  sword,  or  were  brought  under  tribute,  or  embraced 
the  faith  of  Islam,  the  three  alternatives  that  were  invariably  offered 
by  the  Saracens  to  the  conquered  nations.  Those  who  would  submit 
to  neither  of  these  humiliating  terms,  retreated  to  the  inacoeasible 
mountains  of  Castile,  where,  with  their  good  swords,  they  maintained 
their  independence  and  their  faith,  and  from  whence  after  six  oratories 

•  ^  the  distinotion  of  fkotions,  gttm  was  the  badge  of  the  Tatimitea  in  Aftios: 
i0A«te  that  of  the  Omeyadee,  and  Mooife  that  of  the  house  of  Abbae. 
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of  incessani  warfare,  they  sallied  forth  to  reconquer  the  land  of  their 
fathers.     So  far  the  conquest  of  Spain  was  complete,  and  the  termina- 
tion of  the  bloody  fued  between  the  house  of  Abbas  and  Omeya,  saw 
the  race  of  the  Omeyades  firmly  seated  on  the  throne  of  Cordova. 
Their  rule  extended  over  a  period  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and 
this  constitutes  one  of  the  most  brilliant  epochs  in  the  annals  of  Spain. 
It  is  admitted  even  by  their  enemies  that  they  governed  wisely  and 
well,  and  that  they  increased  the  commerce  and  the  resources  of  the 
country  b  attested  at  once  by  the  amount  of  the  revenue,  and  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  people.     The  magnificence  of  the  Caliphs 
was  unbounded,  and  their  love  of  display  almost  exceeds  belief.    Their 
palaces  rose  as  if  by  enchantment ;  their  shady  groves,  and  their  cooling 
fountains  were  the  work  and  the  abode  of  genii,  where  the  wanderer 
of  the  desert  might  repose  in  security  and  ease,  screened  from  the 
scorching  heat  of  an  Andalusian  sun.     Nor  was  the  mere  love  of  dis- 
play the  sole  characteristic  of  their  public  buildings.     In  the  construe* 
tion  of  their  quays,  bridges,  and  aqueducts,  the  ornamental  gave  place 
to  the  useful,  nor  are  the  monuments  of  ancient  Bome  more  noble,  or 
more  to  be  admired  than  these  works  of  the  Caliphs.     The  Arabian 
historians  delight  to  paint  with  an  exaggeration  of  colouring,  the  mag- 
nificence and  splendour  of  the  court  of  Abdalrahman,  and  his  royal 
line,  and  to  extol  the  virtues  of  his  illustrious  race.     Nor  can  even 
their  enemies  say  that  this  praise  was  altogether  undeserved,  for  their 
magnificence  was  great,  and  their  virtues  were  not  few.     Cordova  was 
the  capital  of  their  kingdom,  and  their  ambition  seems  to  have  been 
that  it  should  rival,  if  not  surpass,  in  splendour,  the  "  City  of  Peace,'* 
the  gorgeous  capital  of  their  ancient  and  deadly  foes.     Delightfully 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquiver,  the  treasures  of  the  West 
were  lavishly  expended  to  gratify  the  taste  or  the  caprice  of  an  Eastern 
monarch,  and  to  render  Cordova  not  only  the  centre  of  power,  but  of 
elegance  and  refinement.     There  was  all  that  could  capitivate  the 
fancy  or  administer  to  the  luxurious  ease  of  an  Eastern  race.     The 
orchards  of  Damascus  transplanted  to  the  squares  and  suburbs  of  the 
Western  capital,  yielded  a  refreshing  shade  and  a  delicious  beverage 
to  the  toil  worn  sons  of  the  desert  Arabia.     Do  we  wonder  that  amidst 
the  delights  of  this  earthly  paradise  they  forgot  the  arid  soil  of  their 
fathers,  or  remembered  it  only  as  one  remembers  an  unpleasant  dream 
of  the  past  ?    It  is,  in  fact,  almost  impossible  for  our  northern  imagi- 
nations to  conceive  the  stately  grandeur  and  the  fairy  enchantment  of 
this  capital  of  the  Omeyades.     Three  or  four  miles  below  the  city,  on 
a  beautiful  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  river  where  the  woods  formed  a 
co<^ng   and  refreshing   shade.  King  Abderahman,   the  third  of  his 
name,  reared  his  famous  alcazar  or  palace.     Intended  merely  to  afibiti 
him  a  temporary  repose  in  spring  and  abtumn,  the  beauty  of  the  place 
so  captivated  the  fancy  of  this  illustrious  sovereign,  that  he  not  only 
erected  a  splendid  palace,  surrounded  with  vast  and  delicious  gardens, 
but  he  built  a  city  with  mosques,  hospitals,  barracks,  and  other  vast 
edifices,  which  in  beauty  and  elegance  surpassed  those  df  Cordova. 
Our  plan  forbids  us  to  give  a  description  of  the  famous  alcasar,  or  of 
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the  city  Azahra  which  rose  beside  it.  Those  of  our  readers  who  are 
curious  on  this  point  will  have  their  curiosity  satisfied  by  consulting 
.the  first  volume  of  Conde's  "  Dominion  of  the  Arabs  in  S^Hiin,"  where 
they  will  find  this  palace  described  with  great  luinuteness  of  detail 
"  Within  this  palace  and  around  it,"  says  this  author,  in  summing  up 
his  description,  "  were  comprised  all  those  riches  and  delights  of  this 
world  that  could  be  brought  together  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  powerful 
monarch."  Well  may  the  historian  say,  "  the  delights  of  this  world." 
Ever  as  we  trace  the  history  of  the  world,  the  sad  and  melancholy  re- 
flection is  pressed  upon  us,  that  all  human  magnificence  and  grandeur 
must  pass  away.  Such  are  the  decrees  of  heaven.  An  Arabian 
poet  when  pacing  along  the  shores  of  the  Guadalquiver,  and  gazing  on 
the  stately  alcazar  that  proudly  rose  upon  its  banks,  the  emblem  as  it 
seemed  of  steadfastness,  with  a  prophet's  eye  ^cd  a  poet's  tongue,  thus 
addressed  the  palace  of  the  Caliphs : — 

"  Palace  of  royal  state,  proud  Alcazar, 
What  rich  delights  within  thy  walls  are  found — 
May  thy  good  star  preserve  thee  firom  all  harm  I 

"  How  many  powerful  monarchs  have  thy  roofs 
Seen  pass  beneath  their  splendours.     Yet  the  atan 
Now  calmly  look  upon  the  silent  graves 
Of  Kings  and  heroes  who  have  there  abode. 
Tell  to  the  world  then,  whose  admiring  eyes 
Look  on  thy  seeming  steadfastness,  that  all 
Is  but  deceit.    Say  that  of  earth's  delights 
Not  one  hath  nermanence,  and  bid  all  know 
That  time  holds  ever  on  his  measured  course." 

Suchy  then,  was  the  magnificence  and  splendour  of  the  Modem 
conquerors  of  Spain.     How  it  passed  away  we  shall  see. 

To  maintain  this  magnificence,  the  revenues  of  the  sovereigns  were 
amply  sufficient.  Their  income  derived  from  various  sources,  such  as, 
one- fifth  of  the  spoils  taken  in  war,  one-tenth  of  the  produce  of  com- 
merce,  husbandry,  flocks,  and  mines,  and  a  capitation  tax  on  Jews 
and  Christians,  amounted  we  are  told  to  six  millions  sterling,  an  im- 
mense sum  in  those  days,  being  nearly  fifteen-fold  greater  than  that 
obtained  by  William  the  Conqueror,  after  all  the  rigour  and  severity 
of  feudal  taxation.  This  sum  is  perhaps  exaggerated  by  the  lively 
fancy  of  the  Arabian  writers,  but  when  we  take  into  account  the 
lavish  expenditure  of  the  Caliphs  on  the  one  hand,  the  rich  country 
over  which  they  ruled,  with  the  commercial  activity,  industrious  habits, 
and  general  increase  and  prosperity  of  the  people  on  the  other,  we  shall 
have  small  cause  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Moslem  calculation,  or  to 
blame  the  lively  fancy  of  the  historians  of  the  period. 

Enough  of  this,  however.  Turn  we  now  from  the  consideration  of 
their  outer  to  their  inner  life,  from  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  exter- 
nal magnificence  and  display,  to  splendours  of  a  more  profitable  and 
enduring  kind, — profitable  in  the  very  highest  sense,  and  enduriag  in 
as  much  as  their  effects  ne\'er  ceaso  to  be  felt.    Every  nation  as  well 
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as  every  individuai  has  an  outer  and  an  inner  life,  a  real  and  a  shadowy 
existenee.     In  speaking  of  this  inner  life,  we  may  say  that  it  is  not 
our  intention — for  we  are  not  writing  a  history  of  the  period — to 
make  any  remarks  on  the  manners,  customs,  habits,  mode  of  life,  and 
diet  of  the  people  in  general.     This  is  all  very  good  in  its  way,  but 
there   is    a   higher  good  than  this;   for  we  are  not  of  those  who 
think,  speak,  and  write,  as  if  the  sole  meaning  of  good  was  good  to 
eat,  good  to  drink,  and  good  wherewithal  to  clothe  a  man's  self.     This 
too  is  bat  an  outer  life,  for  it  has  reference  solely  to  this  world ;  and 
in  this  the  brute  creation  can  contend  with  man  on  an  equality,  and 
with  some  hopes  of  success.     Such,  however,  is  not  what  we  mean  by 
the  inner  life  of  a  nation.     The  real  existence  of  an  individual  is  the 
life  of  the  soul,  and  the  real  life  of  a  nation  is  the  result  of  this  indi- 
vidual exbtence.     This  is  that  vital  principle  which  can  never  die,  and 
Uierefore  we  contend  that  this  is  the  real  life  of  a  people.     The  objec- 
tive existence  of  a  nation,  aye  of  every  nation,  must  pass  away,  but  ^eir 
subjective  existence  never  can.     This  in  its  effects  must  endure  for  ever. 
The  shadowy  existence  of  Greece  and  Home  has  gone  for  ever,  but 
their  real  life,  if  we  may  be  allowed  such  a  paradox,  still  lives  in  all  its 
native  vitality  in  their  literature.     So  too  in  regard  to  the  Arabs  in 
Spain.     Their  objective  existence,  their  greatness  and  their  glory,  has 
passed  away  never  to  be  revived,  but  they  had  a  greatness  and  a  glory 
which  still  lasts,  a  life  which  they  are  still  living,  and  which  they  must 
continue  for  ever  to  live.     We  must,  indeed,  be  candid,  and  confess 
that  nothing  astonishes  us  more  than  the  earnest  desire  displayed  by 
the  Western  Caliphs  to  live  this  real  life.     Amidst  all  their  wars,  and 
these  were  not  few,  mere  justice  compels  us  to  state  that  they  never 
forgot  this  higher  existence.     The  glory  acquired  by  their  arms,  and 
the  renown  gained  on  the  battle  field,  were  more  than  surpassed  by 
their  public  and  their  private  virtues,  and  by  their  liberal  patronage  of 
all  that  is  good  and  lasting,  great  and  noble,  either  in  individuals  or  in 
nations.     The  rule  of  the  Omeyades  in  Spain  will  bear  favourable 
comparison  with  that  of  any  race  of  sovereigns,  ancient  or  modem, 
Christian  or  non-Christian.     If  ever  dynasty  deserved  to  retain  the 
sovereign  power  it  was  this,  for  from  Abderahman  the  first,  to  Hixem 
the  last  of  that  house,  there  was  scarcely  one  who  did  not  challenge 
for  himself  the  love  and  esteem  of  his  people.     Nor  is  this  a  mere 
vandom  assertion ;  an  appeal  to  the  facts  of  the  case  will  abundantly 
prove  it.     Not  only  were  they  the  patrons  of  learning,  but  many  of 
them  also  were  themselves  learned.     So  that  both  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample they  fostered  that  which  is  true  and  real  in  a  nation's  existence. 
This  intellectual  development,  then,  is  that  with  which  we  at  this 
distant  day  are  most  of  all  concerned.     It  often  happens,  indeed,  that 
the    political  and   the  intellectual    greatness  of  a  nation  develope 
themselves  at  one  and  the  same  time.     The  one  seems  to  call  forth 
or  to  beget  the  other.     In  this  case  such  is  the  fact ;  the  two  periods 
coincide.     During  the  reigns  of  Abderahman,  the  third  of  his  name, 
Alhakem  the  second,  and  Muhamed  Almanzor,  which  embraced  the 
latter  half  of  the  tenth,  and  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  Spain  under 
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tlie  dominion  of  the  Arabs,  attained  its  highest  political  emioenoe. 
This  period  also  witnessed  the  greatest  intellectual  devebpment  of  the 
nation.  The  encouragement  given  by  these  sovereigns  especialljri  to 
literature,  and  to  men  of  letters,  drew  around  them  the  wise  and 
learned  of  their  pwn  and  of  other  countries.  The  early  followers  of 
Moharaed  reared  apid^t  the  din  of  arms,  and  fired  with  the  insatiable 
lust  of  conquest,  had  little  leifurq  and  less  inclination  perhaps  to  im- 
bibe the  love  of  learning  themselves,  or  to  foster  and  encourage  it  in 
others.  The  sole  study  of  the  first  converts  to  the  faith  of  Islam  wss 
the  Koran.  This  was  thpir  guide,  in  religion,  literature,  and  science; 
from  this  they  derived  all  their  laws,  military  and  civil.  Beyond  this 
they  did  not  advance  one  single  step,  till  after  the  fall  of  the  Omey- 
ades  in  the  East,  when  the  house  of  Abbas  was  left  without  a  rival 
Imitating  the  example  of  the  Eastern  potentates,  the  Caliphs  of  the 
West  became  the  liberal  patrons  of  literature,  science,  and  art.  Under 
their  benign  influences  they  flourished  apace, — ^fiouridied,  too,  at  a 
period  when  Europe  is  reputed  to  have  b^n  sunk  in  the  grossest  dark- 
ness and  superstition. 

We  cannot,  in  this  place,  ennumerate  the  colleges  and  schools  thai 
were  founded  and  endowed, — there  is  a  difference  between  these  two, 
as  our  Scottish  Universities  can  well  attest — ^by  the  liberality  of  Ab- 
derahman  and  his  successors ;  nor  can  we  even  so  much  as  mention 
the  course  of  study  that  was  there  pursued.  Science  was  then  in  an 
imperfect  state,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Arabians  in  this  department 
cannot  have  been  extensive.  In  literature,  however,  and  especially 
in  poetic  literature,  they  tak^  a  high  position.  In  this  age  of  cheap 
literature,  and  of  universal  reading,  it  may  be  gratifying  to  know  that 
the  library  of  the  Omeyades  of  Spain,  amounted  to  no  fewer  than 
six  hundred  thousand  volumes,  and  that  above  seventy  public  libraries 
were  opened  in  the  cities  of  the  Andalusian  kingdom  alone«  We  won- 
der how  many  public  libraries  there  are  in  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain,  with  alt  our  knowledge  and  boasted  enlightenment 
But  this  by  the  way.  Were  we  to  compare  the  period  under  review 
with  our  own-^which  it  is  not  our  Intention  to  do — we  should  find 
that  in  the  number  of  students,  in  the  merit  and  industry  of  the  pro- 
fessors, and  in  the  liberality  of  the  endowments,  we  in  this  age  are 
behind  Mahomedan  Spain. 

But  it  is  in  their  poetic  literature  that  th^  Arabs  most  excelled.  Schools, 
Colleges*  and  private  houses  were  dedicated  to  the  muses,  and  to  the 
cultivation  of  poesy.  Cond^  tells  us  that  there  were  poetical  tourna- 
ments or  controversies  held  in  the  Academy  of  Humanities,  which 
was  accustomed  to  assemble  in  the  house  of  Muhamed  AlmanjBor,  ani 
that  on  these  occasions  many  excellent  compositions  'vo,  verse  were 
read,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  hearers.  In  these  poetical  tour- 
naments, the  Caliphs  themselves  becajme  competitors ;  and  of  their  pro- 
ductions many  fine  specimens  have  been  left  us.  There  are  few:  kings 
who  have  also  been  poets ;  but  if  the  Caliphs  of  Cordova  wrote  muefa 
of  such  a  kind,  as  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  we  cannot  refuse  to 
them  the  honourable  appellation.     Of  these  we  have  no  space  to  giro 
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ezunplea.  The  sabjeot,  in  fact,  ia  so  rich  and  varied,  that  at  aome 
.  <l]8tant  day  we  may  devote  an  article  to  the  poetic  literature  of  the 
Arabs  in  Spain.  We  have  not  space,  we  said,  to  give  examples.  To 
this  daere  is  one  exception,  in  favour  of  Abderahman,  the  first  of  his 
name.*  His  address  to  a  Palm-tree,  which  he  had  with  his  own  hand 
planted  in  his  garden  at  Spain,  and  which  recalled  to  him  the  recollec- 
tions of  his  native  land,  has  always  appewed  to  us  to  be  possessed  of 
great  beauty  and  poetic  merit  The  following  is  the  translation^  in 
which  of  course  we  can  only  know  it : — 

**  Thou  also  fair  and  graceful  Palm-treC)  thou 
Art  here  a  stranger.    Western  breezes  wave 
Softly  around  thee  with  the  breath  of  love, 
Caressing  thy  66ft  beauty :  rich  the  soil 
Wherein  thy  roots  are  prospering ;  and  thy  head 
Thou  liftest  high  to  heaven.    Thou  fair  tree 
Dost  feel  no  grief  for  thine  abandoned  home. 
To  me  alone  that  pain,  to  me  alone 
The  tears  of  long  regret  for  thy  fair  sisters 
Blooming  by  Forat's  wave. 
Yet  do  the  river  and  the  Palms  forget 
Him  the  lone  mourner,  who  in  this  strange  land 
Still  clings  to  their  remembrance ;  my  sweet  home ! 
When  the  stem  destinies,  and  sterner  they 
The  sons  of  fierce  Alabas  drave  me  forth. 
How  wound  my  soul  around  thee,  and  how  hangs 
E'en  now  my  heart  on  thy  beloved  soil  1 

Thou  Palm,  thou  fair  and  lovely,  of  that  home 
Dost  take  no  thought.    Ah  1  well  is  thee ;  but  I, 
Sad  mourner,  cannot  choose  but  grieve,  and  thus 
I  weep  for  thee  and  me,  oh  lovely  Palm, 
Thinking  of  our  lost  home." 

Thns  it  was  that  the  race  of  Omeya  fostered  and  cherished  that 
which  is  alone  real  and  true  either  in  the  life  of  individuals  or  of 
nations.  The  spirit  that  the  sovereign  was  possessed  of,  was  imbibed 
by  the  people ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  this  is  one  of  the  brightest 
eras  in  the  history  of  Spain.  Renowned  for  their  valour  in  the  field, 
the  Caliphs  of  the  West  were  not  less  renovmed  for  their  learning  and 
talent.  The  flower  of  Moorish  chivalry— conspicuous  for  their  deeds 
in  arms,  they  were  not  less  conspicuous  for  their  rare  and  manly  vir- 
tues. Beloved  by  their  subjects,  they  seem  to  have  deserved  that  love, 
for  justice  was  administered  by  them  with  no  unequal  hand.  The 
&thers  of  their  people  they  ruled  in  their  hearts,  rather  than  over 
Ihem ;  and  the  inscription  on  the  sepulchre  of  the  Caliph  Almanzor, 
might  have  been  engraved  on  the  tombs  of  many  of  his  illustrious 
house: — 

*  This  was  the  same  Abdelahman  or  Abderahman,  who  escaped  from  the 
idaQ^ter  of  his  house,  and  who,  hunted  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  the 
fltraitg  of  Gibraltar,  found  a  home  and  a  kingdom  in  Spain.  His  sufferings  and 
his  exile  bad  rendered  him  a  thoughtAtl  and  a  melanofaolj  man. 
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"  He  lives  no  more :  bat  his  high  deeds  hare  left    ^ 
So  proud  a  memory  in  this  lower  world, 
That  hearing  their  relation  thou  may^st  know  him, 
As  stood  he  living  there  before  thine  eyes. 
Such  as  he  was,  we  shall  not  see  again, 
Throu^  all  the  coming  ages.    Never  more 
Shall  rise  so  great  a  leader.    £yer  conquering, 
Of  Ismairs  people,  he  increased  the  empire, 
That  well  he  knew  to  guard.    Alas  1  our  Father, 
Our  shelter,  and  our  shield.'* 

And  yet  the  race  of  the  Omeyades,  so  renowned  for  valour  and  so 
conspicuous  for  virtue,  passed  away — a  memorable  example  that  all 
that  is  good  and  noble  in  this  world  must  perish.  Such  was  thdr 
destiny.     As  one  of  their  own  poets  has  it, 

"Your  clear  star, 
Once  shining  high,  hath  sunk,  and  fortune*8  smOe 
Hath  left  your  house,  ye  sons  of  great  Omeya." 

Fortune,  fate,  decree,  destiny,  or  something  like  one  of  these  it  must 
have  been,  if  we  can  believe  the  historians  of  the  period,' — for  never 
did  a  race  of  sovereigns  so  well  deserve  to  sit  upon  a  throne.  Condd 
tells  us  that  "  the  constancy  of  mind,  and  many  other  virtues  displayed 
by  the  admirable  king  Hixem  Ben  Moharaed — in  whom  the  dynasty 
of  the  Omeyas  of  Spain  passed  away — proved  him  the  worthy  descend- 
ant of  his  illustrious  ancestors,  and  rendered  him  deserving  of  a  better 
fate,  or  rather  of  living  in  times  less  adverse  to  the  good  and  the  upright. 
"  Happy  is  he,''  the  historian  adds,  <'  who  hath  done  and  laboured  well, 
and  praised  for  ever  be  the  name  of  him  whose  empire  shall  never 
end." 

Turn  we  now,  however,  to  the  Christians,  and  to  thdr  afiairs. 
What  were  they  doing  during  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  that 
the  house  of  Omeya  held  rule  in  Spain  ?  A  brilliant  and  sucoessfol 
period  for  the  Moslem,  it  was  a  dark  and  oppressive  one  for  the  Chris- 
tian. Driven,  after  the  battle  of  the  Guadaiete,  to  take  refuge  in  the 
mountains  of  Asturias,  and  the  neighbouring  highlands^  where  the 
Saracen  either  feared  or  disdained  to  follow  them,  the  Christians, 
broken  and  dispirited,  scarcely  dared  to  hope  that  even  th^re  they 
could  maintain  their  independence  and  their  faith.  But  disaster  taught 
them  wisdom.  Trained  in  the  rough  school  of  adversity,  they  learned 
by  experience  dearly  bought  in  their  case,  that  if  they  would  cope  with 
the  victorious  Moslemah,  they  must  surpass  them  in  those  virtues  which 
belong  to  a  conquering  race.  A  short  breathing  time,  and  the  freedom 
of  their  native  mountains  inspired  them  with  courage.  The  wariike 
qualities  of  their  ancestors  too,  revived  in  the  fourth  geperatioQ;  and 
from  their  hills,  they  sallied  forth  at  times  to  conquer,  at  times  to  he 
conquered.  Their  numbers,  moreover,  rendered  th^ai  formidable 
whenever  they  should  take  to  themselves  heart  and  spirit  enough  to 
assert  their  right  to  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula.  We  cannot  recount 
their  struggles  with  the  followers  of  all-conquering  Islam, — that  would 
be  most  uninteresting  to  our  readers.    We  may,  however,  glance  at 
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the  causes  wiiich  kept  alive  amongst  them  the  spirit  of  independence 
and  of  chivalry. 

Not  to  mention  the  political  differences  that  existed  between  the 
Arabs  and  the  Goths,  and  the  dissimilarity  of  their  manners,  customs, 
and  habits — ^there  are  two  causes  which  mainly  contributed  to  preserve 
and  to  perpetuate  the  feeling  of  hostility  between  them.     The  first 
and  most  undoubtedly  the  chief  of  these  was  their  religion ;  the  second, 
which  perhaps  sprung  from  this,  was  the  nature  of  their  poetry.     The 
difference  in  religion,  was  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  anything  like 
peace    and  amity.      Men  may  sink  their  political  differences,  their 
manners,  customs,  and  habits,  may  be  merged  the  one  into  the  other, 
or  they  may  be  overlooked ;  but  a  difference  of  religion  in  nations  or 
peoples,  will  produce  and  perpetuate  eternal  enmity.     The  history  of 
the  world  bears  abundant  testimony  to  the  truth  of  this  statement, 
and  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  that  history,  will  be  the  most 
ready  to  admit  its  truth.     In  the  very  nature  of  the  case  then,  it  was 
utterly  impossible  that  the  cross  and  the  crescent  should  ever  wave 
side  by  side,  or  that  there  could  ever  be  peace  between  the  followers 
of  Christ  and  those  of  the  false  Prophet.     The  struggle  once  begun, 
could  only  terminate  in  the  extirpation  or  the  expulsion  of  the  one  or 
the  other.     Moreover,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  rule  of  the  Sara- 
cen was  not  such  as  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  Christians.     In- 
sulted by  the  devotees  of  a  false  faith  in  the  very  land  which  was  their 
own  by  right  of  possession,  the  yearly  tribute  that  was  imposed  upon 
them,  kept  them  for  ever  in  mind  of  their  state  of  servitude  and  de- 
gradation.    We  are  told,  indeed,  by  a  modern  historian,  that ''  in  the 
spirit  of  toleration  which  distinguished  the  early  followers  of  Mahomet, 
they  conceded  to  each  of  the  Goths,  as  were  wUling  to  continue  among 
them  after  the  conquest,  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  religious,  as  well 
as  many  of  the  civil  privileges,  which  they  possessed  under  the  ancient 
monarchy.''     Now  this  sweeping  statement  is  very  much  calculated  to 
mislead  those  who  know  not  the  true  spirit  of  Islamism,  and  the  kind 
of  toleration  that  was  granted  by  the  early  followers  of  Mohamed  to 
the  conquered  nations.     Toleration  with  them  meant  the  sword  or  the 
Koran— extirpation  or  conversion.     The  only  escape  from  those  two 
alternatives,  was  the  payment  of  a  heavy  fine,  and  a  yearly  tribute. 
In  fact  the  whole  life  and  teaching  of  the  Arabian  imposter,  goes  to 
prove  that  his  enemies,  and  the  enemies  of  Islam  must  be  destroyed;  nor 
can  it  be  said  that  the  conquerors  of  Africa  and  Spain  failed  in  the  main 
to  give  effect  to  the  rigorous  doctrines  of  their  master.     This  was  their 
usual  policy,  for  Mohamed  was  far-seeing  enough  to  perceive  that  to 
render  conquest  permanent,  the  conquerors  must  either  be  numerically 
superior  to  the  conquered,  or  they  must  make  them  one  with  them 
in  religious  feeling.     Now  we  are  not  to  suppose,  that  as  far  as  they 
were  concerned,  this  policy  was  altered  in  regard  to  Spain.     They 
failed  to  extirpate — ^they  failed  also  to  convert.     When  Tarik  over- 
threw the  Gothic  monarchy,  he  did  not  at  the  same  time  overthrow 
the  Christian  faith.     The  one  fell  with  Roderick  and  his  nobles  on  the 
&tal  field  of  Xeres ;  the  other  survived  that  inglorious  day,  ^because  it 
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was  a  prinoiple  that  had  taken  deep  root  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
Had  Muza,  when  he  conquered  Spain,  been  able  also  to  uproot  the 
Ghriatian  religioDy  then  according  to  all  human  calculation  and  expe- 
rience, the  Saracena  must  have  held  the  Peninsula  to  this  day.  But 
this  was  not  done.  The  nobles,  who  lored  their  freedom  and  thdr 
£uth,  retreated  with  their  followers  to  the  mountain  districts  of  the 
north;  the  serfs,  who  merely  changed  masters,  remained  in  their 
native  plains  to  cultivate  the  soil,  and  to  practise  under  pains  and  pen- 
alties the  rites  of  their  religion,  or  to  give  a  nominal  assent  to  the 
faith  of  their  conquerors.  Thus  their  usual  policy  was  modified,  but 
modified  only,  as  our  readers  will  perceive,  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
case^  and  because  they  could  not  well  do  otherwise.  Before  cloang, 
we  shall  come  to  learn  the  result  of  this. 

Religion  then,  was  the  main  cause  which  served  to  keep  alive  a  spirit 
of  hostility  between  the  Arabs  and  the  Goths;  and  thb  spirit  at 
length  burst  forth  with  irresistible  fury<  The  other  cause  we  men- 
tioned, was  the  nature  of  their  poetry*  This,  no  doubt,  had  consider- 
able effect^ — ^but  our  plan  forbids  us  to  enter  upon  it.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  are  anxious  to  know  the  nature  of  the  Spanish  Ballad,  and 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  chivalry  of  the  period,  will  have  their 
curiosity  satisfied  by  looking  into  ^'Lockhart's  Translations."  But 
even  the  poetry  of  the  period  sprung  as  we  have  said  from  their  re- 
ligious feeling ;  and  therefore,  it  is  to  this  we  confine  our  attentioD. 
The  hostile  flame  that  burned  in  the  heart  of  the  Goth  towards  the 
Arabs,  was  fanned  with  religious  zeal«  From  his  rugged  heights  he 
beheld  the  enemies  of  his  faith,  and  the  conquerors  of  his  country,  ro- 
poaing  insecurity  and  ease  beneath  the  sunny  skies  of  his  native  land — 
where  the  Mosch  of  the  "  false  prophet"  proudly  reared  its  head  in  the 
place  of  the  Temple  that  had  been  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God 
and  of  Ghrbt.  Broken  and  shattered,  disheartened  and  discouraged, 
the  reunion  and  organization  of  the  Christians  was  slow  and  protraetecL 
That  which  had  been  lost  on  one  bloody  day,  it  cost  torrents  of  blood, 
and  centuries  of  strife  and  toil  to  re-eonquer«  Their  petty  jeakrasics, 
their  civil  discords,  and  their  intestine  feuds,  wasted  their  strength, 
and  kid  their  energies  prostrate ;  and  the  blood  that  should  have  re- 
deemed their  fields,  and  bought  back  their  country,  was  freely  shed 
to  satidfy  the  caprice  or  the  revei^  of  their  quarrelsome  leaders.  As 
long,  moreover,  aa  the  house  of  Omeya  held  sway  ia  the  realm  of 
Cordova,  the  cause  of  the  Christians  was  ahnost  hopeless.  But  the 
revolution  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  found  that  powerful  dynasty 
no  more ;  their  race  became  extinct,  and  with  them  died  the  virtues  oi 
the  western  Caliphs,  and  the  kingdom  of  Cordova  fast  descended  to 
the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets.  The  fall  of  the  Omeyades,  was  the  tig- 
mi  for  anarchy,  disorder,  and  intestine  war.  The  nauaerous  discord- 
ant principalities  that  arose  on  their  ruan»  reduced  the  affiurs  of  the 
Saraoens  to  the  lowest  ebb;  and  the  Christians  seized  the  fiivouiable 
oppotiunity  to.  avenge  their  wrongs,  and  to  complete  the  downM  of 
their  inveterate  enemies.  At  thb  critical  moment,  too»  their  oausohad 
become  the  cause  of  heaven ;  for  the  Church  had  bestirred  herself,  aad 
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the  Crusades  were  tiie  reralt.  The  Spanbh  Christians,  however,  Iso- 
lated as  they  were,  and  cut  off  from  their  fellow  Crusaders  in  Europe, 
fotight  their  own  hattle;  and  under  the  vietorious  banner  of  the  *'  Cid,'' 
they  had,  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  pushed  their  conquests 
to  the  banks  of  the  Tagus.  The  Arabs,  split  up  into  fections  that 
viewed  each  other  with  undisguised  hatred,  were  unable  to  resist  the 
victorious  followers  of  the  Cross.  But  the  kingdom  of  the  Moslem 
had  not  yet  tottered  to  its  fall.  Again  and  again,  hosts  of  turbaned 
warriors  crossed  the  African  strait  to  plant  the  crescent  on  the  shores 
of  Spain.  Every  province  that  the  Christians  gained,  cost  them  its 
value  in  blood  and  treasure.  But  the  fortunate  issue  of  the  battle  of 
Novas  de  Tolosa,  (fought  in  the  year  1212)  gave  to  the  Christian 
arms  a  supremacy  which  never  was  lost.  Valencia,  Murcia,  and  Anda-* 
lusia  were  wrested  from  the  Moslem ;  and  Granada  alone,  was  all  that 
was  left  to  the  conquering  sons  of  Ismail,  of  their  once  powerful  and 
extensive  sway  in  Spain.  Here  they  made  their  last  and  their  not 
least  determined  stand.  Here  in  this  fruitful  province,  on  this  mere 
hand-breadth  of  their  ancient  domain,  they  erected  a  kingdom  which 
withstood  for  a  period  of  two  hundred  years  all  the  might  of  the 
Christians ;  and  whose  ruin  was  brought  about  as  much  by  the  treach- 
ery of  its  friends,  as  by  the  valour  of  its  foes. 

We  cannot  stop  to  describe  this  kingdom  of  Granada ;  for  we  should 
only  seem  to  be  repeating  an  old  and  well  known  story.  We  could 
only  tell  of  a  district  fruitful  and  well  watered  as  the  garden  of  Eden, 
crowned  with  a  city  of  gorgeous  palaces — of  streets  in  that  city  whose 
lofty  and  ornamented  houses,  *'  glittered  like  stars  through  the  dark 
foliage  of  the  orange  groves :"  or  we  might  compare  this  fabric  of  the 
genii,  to  ^  an  enamelled  vase  sparkling  with  hyacinths  and  emeralds.'' 
But  having  done  this  we  could  do  no  more :  and  all  these  things  are 
written  and  admirably  written  in  Conde's  '*  Dominion  of  *  the  Arabs  in 
Spain,"  and  in  the  **  Chronicles  of  Granada."  The  union  of  the  crowns 
of  Arragon  and  Castile  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  the  valour 
of  the  Christians  aided  by  the  treachery  of  the  Moslem,  brought  the 
empire  of  the  Moors  to  a  termination.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  four- 
teen hundred  and  ninety  two — about  fifty  years  after  the  fell  of  Con- 
stantinople— ^the  keys  of  the  once  powerful  city  of  Granada  were 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  victorious  Ferdinand,  and  the  ruin  of 
the  Saracens  was  complete.  <'  Allah  Hu  Akbar,  God  alone  is  great," 
said  the  disconsolate  Abdallah,  as  with  eyes  full  of  tears  he  turned  ta 
gaze  for  the  last  time  upon  his  beloved  City.  <'  Allah  Hu  Akbar" 
said  he^  and  his  hard-hearted  mother  replied,  <<  Well  doth  it  become 
thee,  to  weep  thy  loss  like  a  woman,  since  thou  hast  not  been  able  to 
defend  thyself  like  a  man."  The  historian,  wiser  than  either,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  Islam  gives  his  testimony  thus :  **  Praised  be  God,  who 
exalteth  kings,  and  who  casteth  them  low ;  who  giveth  power  and 
greatness  at  his  pleasure ;  who  infiicteth  poverty  and  humiliation,  ac- 
cording to  his  holy  will ; — the  fulfilment  of  that  will  is  Eternal  Justice 
which  regulates  all  human  events.'' 

In  traoftng  the  course  of  human  affairs,  a  feeling  of  sadness  comes 
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over  the  mind.  'Tis  pleasing,  no  doubt,  to  contemplate  the  greatnen 
and  the  glory  of  a  nation  ;  hut  vanity  of  vanities,  ask  we  ourselves, 
where  all  this  shall  end  ?  and  the  answer  must  be  total  extincUoa. 
This  is  inevitable.  Destruction  and  reproduction  is  the  law  of  God's 
universe.  The  one  produces  and  reproduces  the  other.  In  the  mate- 
rial universe  the  law  holds  good,  and  it  is  written  in  undying  charac- 
ters on  -every  page  of  this  world's  eventful  history.  Greatness  and 
glory  are  the  forerunners  and  the  producers  of  ruin  and  decay ;  while 
disaster  and  defeat  lead  to  honour  and  renown.  Again  and  again 
have  we  seen  this  principle  demonstrated,  within  the  period  of  whidi 
even  this  article  treats.  And  taking  a  wider  induction  and  a  broader 
basis  of  facts,  we  find  that  Persia  rises  on  the  ruins  of  the  andent 
Babylon  ;  that  Greece  founds  an  empire  on  the  destruction  of  the  far- 
ruling  Persia ;  and  that  Rome  plants  Jts  iron  heel  upon  the  sepuldire 
of  Greece.  The  truth  is  that  the  history  of  the  world  in  general,  or 
the  history  of  each  nation  in  particular,  will  equaUy  prove  the  prindple 
laid  down.  Being  founded  on  experience,  and  the  nature  of  mutable 
things,  the  law  is  applicable  to  all  ages.  An  eternal  principle,  it  mat- 
ters little  whether  it  measure  past  or  future  events.  A  nation  reaches 
the  pinnacle  of  earthly  glory,  and  immediately  the  signs  of  decay  begin 
to  be  visible ;  *'  gray  hairs  are  here  and  there  upon  it  and  it  knoweth 
it  not."  However  humiliating  it  may  be  to  human  wisdom  and  power, 
yet  the  unfailing  experience  of  the  past  warrants  us  in  pr<»ioancmg 
with  certainity  upon  the  future.  Without  descending  to  particukrs 
we  may  say  that  the  circumstances  in  which  m^Di  and  nations  are 
placed,  are  nearly  similar.  The  particular  agents  are  different,  the 
period  is  not  the  same ;  but  keeping  this  out  of  view,  as  a  mere  acci- 
dent, in  tracing  the  causes  that  lead  to  the  rise  and  progress,  the  de- 
aline  and  £ftll  of  one  nation,  the  historian,  or  the  philosopbeor  is  but 
laying  down  those  general  principles  which  are  applicable  to  every 
nation  in  every  age.  Nor  can  we  conceive  it  otherwise ;  for  the  causes 
that  lead  to  greatness  and  decay,  lie  deep  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  in 
the  nature  of  mutable  things.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  world's  changes 
man  changes  never :  and  therefore  it  is  that  the  same  result  ia  inevi- 
table. In  the  history  of  Spain  we  have  the  history  of  the  world  written 
in  a  small  compass.  The  particular  facts  may  be  different :  the  battle 
of  the  Gaudalete  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  battle  of  Issus  fought  one 
thousand  years  before  it.  But  this  is  a  mere  accident.  To  the  philo- 
sopher the  fact  is  nothing  in  itself.  A  series  of  victories  and  d^eats, 
a  period  of  successful  or  unsuccessful  war&re,  a  race  of  illustrious  or 
ignoble  kings,  are  in  themselves  so  like  each  other,  that  they  are 
scarcely  worth  remembering.  The  result  or  the  consequence  of  these 
facts  is  that  which  alone  claims  attention.  The  cause  which  led  to 
such  and  such  a  result  is  that  which  is  alone  real  and  true^  and  of 
which  an  eternal  existence  can  be  predicated. 

In  reference  then  to  the  subject  under  review  we  have  but  two  qne»> 
tions  to  ask,  an4  we  have  done.  The  first  is  this.  What  was  the  efliset 
of  the  extirpation  or  the  expulsion  of  the  Saracens,  upon  Spain  herself, 
and  upon  her  peopM    And  the  second  is^  What  mete  the  causes 
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which  led  to  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Moors  ?  Why  did  the  Moslems 
lose  their  hold  in  Spain  ?  On  these  two  questions  we  must  necessarily 
be  brief. 

What  then  was  the  effect  of  the  long  struggle  between  the  Cross 
and  the  Crescent,  and  the  final  triumph  of  the  Christians?  As  a  na- 
tural consequence  the  Immediate  effect  was  glorious  indeed.  When  a 
nation  comes  victorious  out  of  a  struggle  for  its  very  existence,  as 
Spain  did  at  this  time,  it  receives  an  impetus  which  carries  it  forward 
into  a  future  period  ;  and  we  may  safely  predict  that  a  career  of  pros- 
perity, and  an  era  of  glory  b  opened  up  before  it.  The  fall  of  Gra- 
nada was  an  event,  glorious,  not  only  to  Spain,  but  to  £urope ;  for  it 
served  in  some  measure  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  consequent  on  the 
loss  of  the  Christian  Capital  of  the  East.  But  its  effects  were  more 
brilliant  than  solid,  more  dazzling  than  real  or  lasting.  Freed  from 
the  presence  of  the  Moors,  and  thus  no  longer  compelled  to  waste 
their  strength  in  internal  warfare,  the  Christians  saw,  or  thought  they 
saw  in  the  womb  of  futurity,  a  course  of  victory  for  their  arms,  and  a 
I>eriod  of  prosperity  for  their  nation.  Their  energies  were  strung 
to  the  highest  pitch.  There  was  nothing  too  difficult  for  them  to 
aoeomplish.  They  rose  all  of  a  sudden,  no  doubt  to  their  own  amaze- 
ment, and  certainly  to  the  amazement  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  to  the 
most  exalted  rank  amongst  the  nations.  Spain  became  the  first  mili- 
tary power  in  the  world.  The  brave,  hardy,  and  enterprising  dispo- 
sition of  her  people  added  a  mighty  continent  to  her  empire ;  and 
laid  at  her  feet  the  treasures  of  an  undiscovered  country.  But  this 
was  a  state  of  existence  altogether  abnormal ;  and  consequently  passed 
rapidly  away.  The  discoveries  of  Columbus,  and  the  wealth  that 
through  his  means  was  brought  to  her  shores,  only  served  to  accelerate 
her  fall,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  a  matter  we  believe  of  stem 
necessity,  turned  out  to  be  a  curse  to  Spain  rather  than  a  blessing. 
This  will  readily  appear  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  struggle 
that  was  so  long  carried  on  between  the  Moslem  and  the  Christian. 
It  partook,  as  we  have  seen,  entirely  of  the  nature  of  a  religious  war. 
Now  what  uxu  the  effect  of  this  ?  or  what  is  likely  to  be  the  effect  of 
it  under  any  circumstances  ?  Of  necessity  the  effect  must  be  to  produce 
and  to  cherish  a  spirit  of  intolerance  and  bigotry.  Now  what  haa 
brought  Spain  to  her  present  state  of  degradation  and  prostration  ? 
What  but  religious  intolerance  and  bigotry.  She  refused  the  Refor- 
mation, which  was  the  one,  and  the  sole  grand  renovating  principle  in 
modem  European  society,  that  which  gave  a  true,  real,  and  vital  im- 
petus to  the  energies  of  states  and  nations — she  refused  this,  and  her 
doom  was  sealed,  her  chains  were  forged,  and  only  required  time  to 
rivet  them.  The  only  salvation  for  Spain  is  to  break  the  yoke  of  re- 
ligious despotism  and  intolerance.  Political  changes  are  of  no  avail. 
As  for  a  constitution,  that  is  what  must  grow  with  the  people.  Ano- 
ther invasion  of  the  Saracens,  or  .a  Reformation  iu  religion,  is  that 
which  IS  wanted  to  raise  this  unhappy  country  to  her  true  position 
among  the  nations.  But  on  this  we  cannot  dwell ;  for  we  must  hai- 
ten  to  a  close.     Our  readers  will  observe,  however,  that  the  ultimate 
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effect  of  the  tiiumph  of  the  Crosa  over  the  Greseenty  was  to  prodoee 
that  very  spirk  which  has  wrought  out  the  pteaent  ruinous  state  of 
the  kingdom  of  Spain. 

So  much  for  the  first  questioa  proposed.  Our  second  was  this, 
Why  did  the  Moslems  lose  their  hold  on  Spain  ?  What  were  the 
causes  that  led  to  their  expulson  ?  We  have  already  indicated  tbese^ 
and  now  we  shall  try  to  bring  them  out  more  fully.  The  fail  of  the 
house  of  Omeya  wo  have  seen  was  the  signal  for  anarchy  and  disorder 
among  the  Arabs  themselves.  Civil  discord  and  intestine  war  no 
doubt  wasted  their  energiesi  and  gave  the  Christians  an  advantage 
over  them ;  but  all  this  was  not  sufficient  to  produce  such  a  result. 
The  real  cause  must  be  sought  for  in  something  that  lies  near  to  the 
heart  of  man.  We  have  seen  what  the  nature  of  the  struggle  was ;  and 
in  this  we  shall  find  a  vera  ecMsa.  The  policy  adopted  by  Mohamed 
and  his  followers  was  either  to  force  the  doctrines  of  Islam  upon  the 
conquered  nations,  or  to  allow  them  to  profess  their  own  religion  only 
under  pains  and  penalties.  In  many  cases  they  were  but  too  socoess* 
ful ;  and  we  even  find  that  some  of  their  most  victorious  leaders  were 
in  the  habit  of  instructing,  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran,  those  states 
and  peoples  whom  their  arms  had  subdued.  Now  it  must  be  conliesBed, 
that,  as  a  policy,  this  was  wise.  We  do  not  say  that  the  means  em- 
ployed were  the  best,  or  that  the  religion  to  be  inculcated  was  a  true 
one,  or  that  it  was  in  any  way  calculated  to  make  its  votaries  better. 
Let  us  not  be  mistaken  ;  the  very  contrary  is  our  opinion.  But  what 
we  say  b  this,  That  the  policy  whose  aim  and  object  is  the  making  of 
the  conquered  nations  one  in  religious  feeling  with  their  conquerors, 
is  the  only  policy  that  will  ensure  permanency  of  conquest.  Tbu  is 
no  random  statement ;  experience  will  prove  it.  The  ancient  nations 
do  not  afford  us  many  examples  ;  for  in  reality  conquerors  and  con- 
quered were  all  of  one  religion.  The  Romans  never  attempted  to 
convert ;  that  was  no  part  of  their  creed  ;  and  accordingly  the  means 
they  adopted  were  of  the  most  violent  kind.  Extirpation — slavery, 
was  their  only  remedy.  Thus  when  they  found  that  it  was  impossible 
to  govern  the  Jewish  nation  even  by  securing  to  them  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  own  religion,  what  did  the  Romans  do?  Why  they 
destroyed  and  scattered  abroad.  And  in  regard  to  the  Druids,  Cesar 
found  himself  compelled  to  extirpate  them.  These  cases  then  go  to 
prove  the  general  principle  we  are  contending  for,  vis.,  that  perman- 
enxsy  of  conquest  is  only  possible  through  the  similarity  of  rdigions 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered.  And  if  we 
ask  ourselves  the  questions.  What  were,  the  countries  which  the  Arabs 
held  with  the  firmest  hand  t  And  what  were  the  coun^es  which  they 
lost  ?  the  result  will  be  found  to  be  the  same.  Persia,  Egypt,  A£rioa 
they  held,  because  in  these  countries  the  great  body  oi  the  people  em- 
braced the  doctrines  of  the  Koran.  Spain  they  lost,  and  lost  solely 
because  they  fiiiled  to  suppress  the  Christian  religion.  Why  is  it, 
moreover,  that  the  Turks  would  be  driven  out  of  Turkey  to-morrow 
or  next  day,  unless  it  were  for  the  stay  and  support  of  the  Western 
Powers  ?    Just  because  <he  majority  of  the  people  to  be  governed  are 
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not  at  one  with  their  governors  in  religious  feeling.  From  this  dis- 
cussion then  the  reader  is  prepared  for  the  answer  we  are  about  to 
give  to  the  question  proposed.  Religion  was  the  true  cause ;  this  was 
at  the  root  of  it  all.  Had  the  Arabs  been  able  to  carry  out  their  usual 
policy— circumstances  we  saw  prevented  this — in  all  human  probability 
Spain  must  have  been  theirs  at  this  day.  It  is  utterly  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  a  nation  can  long  be  governed  through  its  prejudices.  Mo* 
hamed  knew  better  than  this ;  and,  therefore,  he  adopted,  for  the 
carrying  out  of  his  views,  a  far  safer  policy — a  policy  that  commends 
itself  both  to  reason  and  experience. 

We  have  already  made  the  remark,  that  the  general  principles  drawn 
from  the  history  of  the  past,  are  applicable  to  the  present  and  to  fu- 
ture times.  A  Christian  nation  has  been  acting  for  one  hundred  years 
in  direct  opposition  to  these  obvious  laws,  and  the  world  now  knows 
the  result.  The  experience  of  the  past  was  set  at  nought ;  and  six 
months  ago  our  readers  would  have  told  us  that  the  experiment  had 
proved  completely  successful.  It  was  well  perhaps  that  the  trial  was 
made^ — although  as  usual  we  have  bought  our  wisdom  at  a  terrible 
price, — but  let  not  that  trial  be  repeated ;  for  under  such  a  policy, 
sooner  or  later,  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  lose  India.  To 
be  plain,  it  is  impossible  for  a  mere  handful  of  Christians  to  rule 
millions  of  Mahomedans  and  Hindoos.  Say  what  we  will,  the  present 
is  a  religious  outburst ;  and  another  such  must  terminate  our  sway. 
May  G>od  avert  such  a  terrible  disaster ;  but  we  have  a  duty,  and  let 
US  also  hove  a  clear  and  distinct  policy.  What !  say  our  politicians 
who  belong  to  the  do-nothing  school — Would  you  force  Christianity 
upon  the  natives  ?  Would  you  take  India's  money  to  force  a  distaste- 
ful religion  upon  India's  people.  Spare,  we  pray  you,  your  questions 
and  your  indignation.  There  is  no  one  in  this  nineteenth  century 
who  is  such  a  fool  as  to  propose  either ;  and,  therefore,  your  question^ 
if  it  is  meant  as  an  argument,  becomes  a  mere  sophism,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  lead  the  mind  away  from  the  point  at  issue.  The  vital 
question  with  us  as  a  nation  is  this,  How  shall  we  retain  India  ?  To 
^is  we  reply,  Christianise  it.  If  we  be  asked.  By  what  method  this 
is  to  be  done ;  we  answer,  By  the  only  method  which  Christianity 
warrants  us  in  adopting.  If  we  are  unsuccessful  in  this,  then  we  must 
make  up  our  minds  to  leave  India  to  itself.  Such  at  least  is  the  de^ 
daction  from  experience.  We  may  it  is  true,  notwithstanding  that  the 
probabilities  are  against  us,  succeed  in  muntaining  our  supremacy  over 
that  vast  territory ;  but  if  we  do,  then  we  shall  be  enabled  to  say  that 
a  new  thing  has  been  done  upon  the  earth. 
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INDIA:— WHAT  THEN?  AND  WHAT  THEN? 

'*  I  would  no  more  offend  a  Hinda,  than  I  would  a  Christian ;  but  I  would  noi 
let  a  Hindu  offend  me." — The  late  Sir  Charles  Adapter. 

"  One  cause  appears  to  me  to  consist  in  the  lowering  of  the  English  character, 
by  insensibly  adopting  Asiatic  habits,  manners,  and  feelings,  the  Anglo-&ixon  be- 
coming Dortlj  merged  in  the  Hindu,  This  is  extensiTely  5ie  case  in  the  armj  of 
Bengal. — General  Jacob, 

The  reason  why  we  take  up  our  pen  on  this  subject,  is  not  any  dis- 
coveiy  that  we  have  made  of  the  true  cause  or  causes  of  Britiah 
disaster  in  India.  Nor  do  we  at  all  int^id  to  perplex  the  question 
or  distract  attention  by  introducing  any  new  or  hitherto  unno- 
ticed causes.  In  short,  we  neither  intend  to  vnite  a  history,  nor 
form  a  theory  upon  the  subject.  A  very  different  function  has  been 
assigned  to  us  in  the  province  of  letters.  And  as  our  function,  so 
also  our  aim,  is  very  differenl  Nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  that  we  should 
testow  our  time  and  labour — as  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  right  dis- 
charge of  our  proper  Amotion — on  any  such  inyestig;ations.  The 
whole  subject  has  been  so  thoroughly  investigated,  and  we  preenune, 
exhausted,  or  nearly  so,  by  persons  and  periodicals  of  aU  degrees^ 
both  of  competency  and  authority — British  and  foreign — civil,  mili- 
tary, and  ecclesiastical — editorial  and  auxiliary — ^that,  instead  of  be- 
ing in  the  slightest  danger  of  missing  a  single  cause,  or  even  part  of  a 
cause, — ^the  nation  is,  on  the  contraiy,  in  the  very  utmost  danger  of 
losing  itself  among  them,  or  of  having  its  attention  so  distracted  by 
their  number  and  different  degrees  of  guilt,  as  to  Ml  ultimately  into 
the  practical  &Jlacy  of  dealing  with  the  non  causa  pro  causa — ^wit- 
ness the  hasty  and  ill-judged  proceedings  and  persecutions  against 
Colonel  Wheeler — or  of  proceeding  at  length  against  some  trifling 
and  inconsiderable  and  comparatively  innocent  causes  or  individuals,* 
while  the  monster  causes  and  systems  of  iniquity  have  been  permitted 
to  escape— a  fallacy  into  which  the  British  public — ^hood-winked, 
doubtless,  by  trimming  executives  and  political  castes — ^have  not  un- 
frequently  been  dragged. 

To  avert,  therefore,  these  calamities  and  ward  off  these  dangers,  and 
to  assist  the  public  mind  in  coming  to  a  judgment  upon  whai  should 
be  done  ? — ^it  is  proposed  in  the  present  paper,  to  examine  with  some 
little  degree  of  closeness,  the  causes  that  have  been  assigned — to  test 
them — ^to  concentrate  and  fix  attention  upon  the  true  and  undoubted 
causes  among  them, — and,  if  possible,  to  secure  that  the  batteries  d 
public  opinion  and  public  energy  shall  be  so  directed  and  manned 
against  iliem,  that  it  shall  be  impossible  for  them  to  escape  removaL 

Nor  is  this  any  gratuitous  or  unnecessary  service.  The  insuireo- 
tion  that  has  broken  out  in  India,  and  well-nigh  extinguished  our  In- 
dian empire  in  Britiah  blood — ^has  convinced  the  nation — ^kindled  the 
opioion — ^the  public  opinion — ^more  dangerous  and  detestable  to  exe- 
cutives and  political  Actions,  than  any  number  of  iDSurrections  and 

*  As  was  the  cose  with  Captahi  Christie  in  the  late  Crimeaa  ezpeditioa. 
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disasters — ^witness  the  unreformed  state. of  the  army  despite  the 
horrors  of  the  Cnmea — that  some  cavses  mwft  exist ;  andJurUier,  that 
they  tmiat  he  removed.  And  now  we  think  we  can  discover  the  usual 
political  and  executive  engines  at  work,  in  different  ways,  and  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  empire,  to  stifle  and  subdue,  if  not  altogether  ex- 
tinguish it.*  We  think  we  can  discover  among  the  signs  of  the  times 
and  sentiments  of  statesmen  who  have  expressed  their  minds  upon  the 
subject,  that  any  changes  likely  to  be  introduced,  will  be  rather  in  a 
retrograde,  than  in  an  onward  direction ;  and  be  characterized  by  all 
the  truckling  and  shuifling  dishonesty  tliat  has  inflicted  these  present 
miseries,  rather  than  by  that  honest  and  straight-forward  and  Chris- 
tian firnmess  and  kindness  which  alone  can  save  us.  To  this  effect, 
the  testimony  of  Mr  Vernon  Smith — the  man  who  may  be  said  at 
present  to  hold  the  destinies  of  our  future  in  India  in  his  single  hand — 
is  express  and  explicit,  viz.,  that  the  law  of  liberty  which  was  but 
lately  passed,  and  limits  a  religious  persecution  and  fanatical  tyranny, 
must  be  modified  or  repealedt  This  is  pure  and  pusillanimous  retro- 
gression— pure  devoteeism  to  caste — ^poor  blinded  Hinduism — ^not  in- 
ferior to  any  that  has  been  previouiy  shown  and  proved  to  be  the 
leading  cause  of  Indian  disasters.  To  the  same  effect,  is  the  counsel 
of  those  who  advise  us  to  follow  the  traditional  policy  of  the  Company.  { 
In  the  same  line  also, — or  rather  to  strangle  reforms  altogether,  or 
narrow^  them  within  the  smallest  possible  limits — tend  the  opinions 
of  those  who  advocate  "delay," — ^the  usual  extinguisher  of  reforms. — 
we  appeal  again  to  Crimean  experience ;  of  those  who,  by  introduc- 
ing such  causes  as  Kussian  intrigue,||  missionaries,  <fec.,  of  which  there 
is  not  the  slightest  particle  of  evidence,  would  divert  attention  from 
the  true  and  real  causes ;  and  especially  of  those  who  are  beginning  to 
advocate  an  out  and  out  and  indiscriminate  support  of  Lord  Falmer- 

*  See  the  Lord  Advocate^s  Speech  the  other  day  at  Leith. 

t  "  He  was  aonry  to  see  that  mi  Vernon  Smith — ^who,  by  the  by,  understood  very 
little  of  the  sul^ect — ^had  said  that  there  would  have  to  be  an  alteration  in  the 
goTemment  of  mdia — ^that  the  Uw  of  liberty  would  have  to  bo  modified.  Now 
what  was  this  law  of  liberty  which  had  been  recently  passed  ?  It  was  that  any 
xiatiTe  becoming  a  convert  to  Christianity  should  not  forfeit  any  of  his  property 
or  inheritance  by  so  doing,  which  was  formerly  the  case.  And  yet  Mr  Vernon 
Smith  wanted  to  modify  or  to  repeal  that  law,  which  was  the  Magna  Charta  of 
India." — Reo,  J,  Smith's  Speech  at  Leicester. 

t  "  The  real  danger  to  be  earefuUy  guarded  against  was  a  belief  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  India  that  the  OovemmerU  aided  and  abated  the  missionaries.*  The  Oovert^ 
matt  should  give  no  assistance^  direct  or  indirect^  to  the  missionaries,  but  should  simply 
stand  by  and  see  that  they  were  not  wronged  or  persecuted,*^ — Mr  McmgleSf  Chairman  of 
the  Eaet  India  Company,  in  his  Speech  in  Parliament  on  21  th  July. 

I  **  But  the  Right  Honourable  Gentlemen  had  not  hinted  at  the  possibility  of 
their  having  been  acted  on  by  foreign  influences.  His  (Mr  Mangles)  opinion  was 
that  something  of  the  kind  had  had  to  do  with  the  late  outburst." — Mr  Mangles  in 
hie  Speech  in  Parliament  of  21th  July. 

"  A  *  Retired  Civilian/  attributing  the  present  outbreaks  to  the  zeal  of  the 
ignorant  saints,  avows  the  opinion  that  we  cannot  retain  India,  except  we  give  up 
our  civilizing  and  evangelizmg  enterprises." — Bev.  R.  Cotton  Mather. 


*  This  is  just  what  has  been  done  hitherto,  and  with  what  miserable  results ; 
and  yet  they  advise  the  same  course  still. 
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ston.  Now,  so  &r  as  regards  his  genecal  policy — espeoialfy  whmt 
has  been  termed  his  "  Foreign  Policy," — so  fiir  as  regazds  his  evjnciiig 
the  spirit  and  maintaining  the  honour  of  Great  Britain  beforB  ihe 
world,  in  any  ctdeqiuUe  or  Jkting  manner — ^we  yield  to  none  in  admir- 
ation and  support  of  Lord  Falmerston.  We  say  he  stands  alone  in 
this  respect,  among  British  statesmen  of  the  present  day.  But  not- 
withstanding this,  and  with  the  demonstration  staring  ns  in  tiie  faoe^ 
that  reform — an  entirely  new  and  Christian  policy — is  absolutely 
necessary  in  India,  we  cannot  forget  that  Crimean  reform  has  been 
strangled  in  his  hands — notwithstanding  the  demonstrations  of  a 
veteran  and  noble,  btU  murdered  army.  Let  the  nati<n  tiien  be 
on  its  guard  against  being  balked  a  second  time,  in  sndi  an  absolutely 
necessary  reform  as  this  of  India. 

We  accept,  therefore,  the  causes  that  have  been  assigned,  and  now 
proceed  to  tiy  them. 

The  first  cause  that  was  assigned,  was  Christianity  and  Christians ; 
and  therefore,  we  begin  with  it.  The  accusers  here,  while  agreeing 
generally  as  to  the  cause,  are  not  quite  at  one,  so  &r  as  r^^aids  the 
mode  and  point  of  attack.  The  more  eimplcy  and  perhaps  ^e  less 
malignant  among  them,  have  seen  erumgh  in  the  very  name  of  Chris- 
tianity and  Christian  Missions,  to  account  for  any  and  every  tumult ; 
while  others,  affecting  to  despise  both  Christianity  and  Christian  mis- 
sionaries, and  both  counting  and  calling  them  so  contemptible,  as 
scarcely  to  merit  even  the  heathen*s  contempt — ^have  attempted,  with 
a  greater  parade  of  reason  and  argument,  to  find  the  true  and  reai 
cause  in  the  efforts  of  a  few  right-hearted  Christian  officerB.  Now, 
besides  innumerable  refutations  of  it  that  have  been  written  by  men 
of  all  authorities — civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical — ^this  allegatioQ 
has  been  most  fiatly  contradicted  by  the  events  themselvea  For  oa 
the  one  hand,  these  all  declare  that  not  the  missionary,*  but  the 

*  "  The  Rev.  Mr  Hay,  the  American  miflBioiiaryt  who  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life  from  Allahabad,  has  just  arrired  in  finglaad,  and  has  pabUdy  staAad,  amcogrt 
other  interesting  particttlars,  that  the  Bengal  mutiny  ma  not  Uie  result  of  mis- 
monary  effort,  that  while  many  eng^^  in  that  work  were  protaeted,  there  his 
been  no  instance  of  any  Enxopean  Missionaries  being  singled  out  ftir  outiiga. 
And  further,  that  Murett  Sing,  a  Hindu  chief,  had  shown  them  especial  Sdikbiesi, 
and  had  set  a  militaiy  cuard  over  the  nuasion  property,  which  was  situated,  two 
miles  outside  Allahabad.  By  the  last  accounts  the  Gorman  missioiuury  in  Jub* 
bttlpore  had  remained  with  his  wife  and  children  at  his  post,  far  from  aid  of  any 
description,  and  was  preaching  and  teaching  openly  and  fearlessly  as  erer.  Kk- 
actly  so  had  Mr  Sandys,  a  Protestant  missionary  near  Oakmtta,  trusted 'and  acted, 
though  strongly  urged  at  least  to  send  his  wife  and  children  within  oar  aulitss^ 
defences,  and  the  same  tribute  of  respect  had  been  paid  by  the  idolators  to  his 
labour  of  love.  The  Rev.  Nb-  Hunter  was  fiacriiiced  at  Sealkote  in  company  with 
a  doctor  and  several  officers,  as  was  poor  Mr  Jonnini^  al  Delhi.  Sheae  two  nai^jfia 
were  not  singled  out.  Has  any  distinctioa  been  made  by  tfae  mutinean  Uawiua 
free-thinking  and  godly  officers  in  the  general  slaughter '}  So  far  from  it,  I  cauld, 
but  will  not,  specify  luUf-a-dozen  senior  officers  vih»  ham  perisheiy  who  newrtf- 
tempted  to  conceal  their  opiniom  that  Mohamedanism  and  Hmduitm  wen  equaUjf  tktH 
cute  to  Paradise  with  Chri^itmifyt  who  hadlived  all  their  Uvea  on  larma  cf  tntfaia^f 
and  friendship  with  their  men,  who  kept  native  mistresses,  and  from  whoae  bodisB 
the  form  divine  waa  naverthaleM  abaoluta^  alEMed  lather bigbasi  oaate  aoMivy 
in  the  world.*'  , 
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Bnton  of  all  ages  snd  sexes^  has  been  ihe  object  of  special  cruelty  and 
aTersicm  ;  while  on  the  other,  it  can  be  shown  that  missionaides  have 
had  marks  of  esteem  and  confidence  and  kindness  which  have  been 
refused  even  to  British  ladies.  And  perhaps  we  could  not  have  better 
or  more  conclusii)e  proof  oi  this,  than  is  presented  in  the  feet,  that 
the  abettors  themselves  of  this  objection,  have  been  completely  si- 
lenced, and  not  a  few  of  them  have  changed  their  tune,  and  now  ad- 
vocate the  Christian  government  and  civilization  of  India.  We  con- 
gratulate them  on  the  change.  It  is  only  what  we  should  have  ex- 
pected from  common  honesty,  and  a  thorough  consideration  of  the 
fiiiCts  of  the  case. 

But  Tvhile  this  is  so— while  this  must  be,  and  cannot  but  be  appa- 
rent to  every  one  who  has  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  and  discern- 
ment observed  the  leading  fects  and  characteristics  of  the  case — ^yet 
there  is  so  much  involved  in  the  very  liability  to  have  it  opened  up 
anew  on  any  similar  or  different  occasion,  that  we  deem  it  right  not 
to  diflmisH  the  question  so,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  enquire  whether 
there  is  not  some  occasion  for  all  this  bile,  and,  if  possible,  help  on 
the  determination  of  what  we  are  prepared  to  do  in  the  event  of  such 
an  occasion  being  found  actually  to  exist.  For  it  is  e\ddent  that  if 
we  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  Christianity  should  it  be  found  to  excite 
the  jealousy  and  opposition,  the  hatred  and  hostility  of  heathenism 
and  MohadDomedaiuflm,  it  is  high  time  surely  that  we  had  made  up 
oiu*  minds  as  to  whether  or  not  it  has  such  a  tendency.  This  surely 
is  the  only  course  befitting  reasonable  beings,  and  especially  men,  the 
members  of  a  threatened  empire. 

Is  therefore  Christianity, — its  missions  and  its  men — ^whether 
Christian  missionaries  or  Christian  officers, — ^likely  to  excite  the  hosti- 
lity and  opposition  of  the  natives — especially  the  interested  and  fena- 
tical  classes,  as  the  priests  and  fanatics  %  And  if  this  should  be  found 
to  be  80,  are  we  prepared  to  sacrifice  our  Christianity  rather  than 
incur  this  risk  9  This  is  tiie  question  that  is  now  before  the  nation. 
Is  Christianity  likely  to  excite  the  hatred  and  opposition  of  the 
Mahonunedans  and  Hindu  idolators  of  India  ?  And  if  it  is,  is  the 
xmtion  prepared  to  sacrifice  its  Christianity  or  keep  it  in  abeyance, 
rather  than  that  our  iliterests  or  empire  should  incur  l^e  risk  of  any 
slight  or  other  disturbance  ?  This  is  the  question  that  Providence 
has  now  set  before  us  ameu).  This  only  alternative — ^this  practical 
dilemma — ^this  option  is  now  made.  The  decision  is  now  quivering 
in  the  balance  ;  and  according  as  you  decide,  my  Country,  accordingly 
will  be  your  fete.  Honour  God  or  dishonoiur  Him — honour  his  Son, 
your  Saviour,,  or  deny  Him  ;  or  go  between,  neither  confessing  nor 
denying  Him ;  and  He  will  honour,  or  deny  and  dishonour  you.  Is 
it  likely  then  or  is  it  not  %  No ;  not  likdy^  btU  certain.  It  was  so 
in  ancient  times— in  Jerusalem,  in  Ephesus,  in  Thessalonica,  in  Europe 
and  Asia — as  the  persecutions  of  the  Apostles  and  early  Christians, 
and  even  of  the  Saviour  himself,  sufficiently  declare.  It  has  been  so 
in  later  times,  as  history  records.  Nay,  nor  only  so.  It  is  to  be 
expected.     The  normal  state  o£  things  in  such  circumstances  is  not 
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peace  hat  war;  st  least  this  is  what  ire  are  to  lay  our  aoooimt  witii, 
and  be  prepared  for,  if  we  take-  up  the  Cioes  and  follow  Jesa&  **  I 
came  not,"  says  the  Saviour  in  such  circumstanoes,  "  to  send  peaoe 
but  a  sword."  The  veiy  nature  and  existence  of  the  goqtel,  therefoTQ^ 
in  such  circumstances  are  a  standing  protest  and  declaration  of  war 
against  all  idolatries  and  &lse  religiona  And  being  such,  it  is  not  to 
be  expected,  it  is  contrary  to  the  veiy  natare  of  things  to  expect,  that 
the  Dianas  and  Demetriuses  of  modem  India,  and  especially  Moham- 
medanism, which  writes  death  against  every  other  creeds  not  except- 
ing Ghiistianity,  will  give  way  without  a  struggle. 

Here  then  in  the  true  state  of  the  case.  It  is  certain — at  least  it 
is  to  be  expected — ^that  there  will  be  feuds  and  diacontents  between 
Christianity  on  the  one  hand,  and  heathanism  and  Moluunmedaniam 
on  the  other, — and  these  the  more  keen  and  bitter — ^the  more  *^  ex- 
ceeding mad,*'  the  greater  the  advances  of  Christianity, — so  long  as  they 
continue  to  subsist  together.  The  thing,  we  say,  u»  certain ;  at  least 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  to  be  expected.  Then  if^  it  is  evident,  we  are 
prepared  to  Bacriiice  Christianity — should  this  be  Bio-~the  thing  mud 
now  be  done.  For  this  is  so — ^is  certain  ;  not  because  of  anything  in 
Christianity,  but  because  of  native  enmity  and  prejudice  against  ii^ 
Qod  may  avert  it ;  and  the  more  likely  the  more  faithful  that  you  axe 
to  Him.  But  still  you  must  expect  it.  And  if  you  are  not  prepared 
to  fistce  it,  then  &xewell  Christianity.  There  is  no  other  alternative. 
Write  your  names  at  once  under  the  banners  of  Mahomet  and  Shiva, 
Vishnu,  and  JuggumautL  And  what  will  yon  gain,  my  Country,  by 
sacrificing  your  Christianity  ?  by  denying  your  Saviour  I  WiH  you 
thereby  secure  your  empire,  your  lives,  your  children,  or  your  wives? 
WUl  you  thereby  endear  yourselves  to  the  natives  of  India  I  We 
trow  not.  This  is  the  very  course  which  has  hitherto  been  punned 
in  India ;  and  with  what  results  f  Let  the  present  events — these 
mutinies  and  massacres — ^answer;  for  these,  we  hold,  are  a  most 
direct  and  ccitegorical  answer  to  the  previous  questiona  There 
could  not  have  been,  as  all  &cts  and  writers  attest,  a  more  perfect 
and  thorough  denial,  proscription,  and  persecution  of  Christianity 
and  Christian  men,  both  natives  and  their  rulers — ^unless  expres 
hostility  and  war  had  been  declared  against  them — than  has  been 
manifest  in  the  East  India  Company's  government  of  India.  Chi»» 
taanity,  for  example,  has  been  disclaimed  a  thousand  times  over,  and 
in  a  thousand  different  ways.  Missionaries  were  for  many  a  day 
excluded  altogether  from  Indian  territory ;  nor,  when  admitted,  were 
they  guaranteed  of  Britieh  protection  ;*  we  know  not  if  they  are  even 

*  **  I  do  think  that  from  the  oonstmction  of  our  empire  in  India,  refeiring 
both  to  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  attained  and  that  in  which  it  most 
(according  to  my  humble  judgment)  be  kept,  the  English  goTemment  in  India 
should  neyer,  tUreetfy  or  mdireetljff  interfere  m  propagating  the  Christian  religion. 
Thepifjm  missumary  must  be  lefi  tmmmcrUd  2y  govemmaU  or  m^  cfiU  f^hen  ta 
purtue  his  labours ;  and  I  will  add,  that  I  should  not  only  deem  a  eoM^ary  eondiut 
a  breach  of  faith  to  those  nations  whom  we  have  conquered,  more  by  our  solemn  MIyes, 
ffjeai  in  words  and  in  acta,  to  respect  their  premdieeSt  and  m«k>t>l«  tbenr  nXt' 
gfon,  than  by  arm,"  Ao.--^«r  John  Moloolm  to  Dr  M^rskmm. 
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yet  entitled  to  this  by  law.  Taking  their  creed  and  code  alike,* — at 
least  in  practice,  which  is  nine-tenths  of  the  law  upon  the  subject, 
— from  Tndian  idolaters,  the  Company  and  their  goTemment  have 
reoognieed,  ratified,  and  given  effect  to  heathen  distinctions  as  prin- 
ciples upon  toktch  they  tjoere  themselves  prepared  to  act.  On  this 
ground  it  was  that  they  pampered  and  paid  court  to  higher  caste — 
even  becaose  Brahma  enjoined  it ;  and  because  the  same  dark  autho- 
rity enjoined  it,  they  consented  to  despise  the  Pariah,  oppress  the 
Cooly,t  and  trample  under  foot  other  subject  classes.  Whom  Brahma 
honoured  thef/  had  to  honour;  and  whom  Brahma  despised  and 
crushed,  they  dared  not  bless,  but  suffer  themselves  to  become  the 
instruments  of  his  oppression.  Far  fear  of  the  same  authority,  and 
without  any  complaint  or  demand  from  the  natives,  missionaries 
have  been  denied  admittance  to  the  lines  of  the  Sepoy,  Christian  na- 
tives have  been  debarred  from  entering  the  army  ;:|:  and  if  any  Sepoy 

*  What  else  was  it,  for  example,  to  adopt  and  enforce  the  distinctions  of  caste? 

t  "  Now  for  a  fact.  7^  Coolies  who  are  summoned  to  earry  ikt  Chwrnor-OtneraVu 
baggage  when  he  moves,  are  assembled  at^  or  rather  driven  b^  forces  to  Simla,  from 
immense  distances,  and  are  paid  about  twopence  a-day,  under  eireumstances  of  great 
cruelty.  Now,  I  happen  to  know  that,  from  the  delays  of  oflBces,  and  without, 
perbaps,  any  tangible  act  of  knavery  in  any  especial  officer  or  individual,  some 

8000  or  10,000  Coolies  employed  to  take  Lord down  into  the  plains  when 

he  l^  India,  were  not  paid  this  miserable  pittance  for  three  gears  /" — The  late  Sir 
Charles  Napier. 

X  •'  We  have  had  presented  to  us  of  late  over  and  over  again  the  solitary  can  of  the 
Sepoy  who,  on  becoming  a  Christian,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  army  by  the  fiat  of  the 
asitkorities"—Medieus,  North  Berwick. 

"  This  employment  in  the  south  is  thrown  open  to  all  who  possess  physical 
fitness  for  it ;  but  in  the  north  the  paramount  qmlification  for  regiments  of  the 
line  is  ceremonial ;  and,  toith  one  exception,  none  are  admitted  who  cannot  prove  the 
purity  of  their  birth  according  to  the  superstitious  standard  of  Hinduism.  Hence 
the  ranks  of  the  regular  infantry  are  filled  chiefly  by  Brahmins  and  Rajputs,  while  low 
taste  Hindis,  and  Christians,  who  are  reckoned  the  lowest  of  the  low,  are  excluded.  So 
Jealous  is  the  exclusion,  that  it  extends  to  the  military  hospitals.  Native  dressers  from 
Madrcu  may  belong  to  any  caste  or  religious  persuasion  ;  but  a  native  Christian  is  ine- 
ligible for  the  corresponding  office  in  Bengal;  and  little  more  than  a  year  ago  I  was 
told  by  a  Hindu  originally  chosen  for  his  birth  purity,  but  who,  while  acting  as 
satiTe  doctor  to  the  irregular  infantry  here,  frequently  expressed  his  belirfin  Chris- 
tianity, that  he  durst  not  act  on  his  convictions,  m  the  penalty  of  the  step  would  be  the 
loss  of  his  situation.  It  was  not  so  that  a  Mussulman  government  dealt  by  the  reli- 
gion which  itself  professed.  The  followers  of  the  False  Prophet  were  never  guilty  of 
such  a  temporising  expedient.  They  asserted  the  principle,  that  an  adherent  of 
Islam  in  India,  regardless  of  birth  purity  or  impurity,  was  entitled  to  at  least, 
equal  privileges  wiUi  the  people  whom  they  had  conquered,  and  if  any  of  the  latter 
embraced  their  faith,  they  did  not  on  that  account  esteem  them  as  worse  than 
before." — Rev.  Stephen  Hislop,  Nagpur. 

**  The  effect  of  enlisting  men  of  a  certain  caste,  or  creed,  to  the  exclusion  of 
otiiers  in  the  Indian  army,  is  to  subject  that  army  to  the  control,  not  of  the  Go- 
Temment and  the  Articles  of  War,  but  to  that  of  Brahmins  and  Goseins,  MooUahs, 
and  Fukheers.  By  this  system,  a  man  is  not  to  be  chosen  on  account  of  his  fitness 
to  be  a  soldier,  his  willingness  and  strength,  docility  and  courage,  but  because  he 
is  a  iwice-bom  worshipper  of  Vishnu,  To  such  an  extent  does  this  evil  exist,  thai 
I  hone  known  a  Bengal  eommanding  officer  express  his  regret  at  being  compelled  to  die- 
eharge  an  excellent  Sepoy  because  the  other  men  had  discovered  him  to  m  of  inferior 
easts,  and  had  demanded  his  dismissal.  To  a  Bombay  officer  such  a  state  of  affairB 
mears  incredible ;  it  amounts  to  open  mutiny ;  but  it  is  the  normal  stats  of  the 
Bengal  army  at  present" — General  Jaeeb. 
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*-hf  tikfi  good  band  of  his  €rod  upon  liini,  fbron]^  tli6  example  or 
instruction  of  some  Christian  friend — sfaoidd  bappen  to  'hare  been 
couYerted,  he  was  turned  out  of  the  arm^,*  Le,  persecuted  %xr  becom- 
ing Christian,  or  Christianity  was  persecuted  in  him.  Aye  sod  &r 
more  than  tiiis  and  far  worse, — ^while  thus^denying,  proscnbimg^^  aoid 
■-  persecuting  Christianity,  they  lent  for  many  a  day  enoonraj^ement, 
and  even  pecuniary  aid  to  heathenism,  fired  salutes  e^eii  on  the 
Christian  Sabbath  in  honour  of  Hindu  and  Mdiammedan  fertiTak, 
and  enjoined  the  observance  of  the  same  as  holidays  upon  their  own 
8ervants.t  TUb&j  forbade,  on  the  one  hand,  all  attempts  on  the  pari 
of  their  British  servants,  dvil  and  military,  to  Chiistiainae  the  naiivGB, 
and  specially  the  Sepoys ;  while  on  the  other,  they  enjoiiied  on-tiiese 
same  Christian  men, — ^the  highest  not  excepted — not  even  the  b^te  Sir 
Chaiies  Napier,>— aQ  assumed  respect  and  outward  homagia  ^^toa  cow 
in  presence  of  a  Hindu."  j:  Was  not  this  to  perseoute  Chriaiiamty 
and  Christian  men }  Was  not  this  while  saving,  not  the  heatb^s 
conscience,  but  his  ears,  to  wound  the  Christian's  cooscienee  9  Was 
not  this  to  deny  tiie  toleration  to  Christian  liberty  which  it  demanded 
for  the  heathen  ?  Was  not  this  to  proclaim  that  we  had  more  respect 
for  their  honesty  and  religion  than  for  our  own  ?  Nay,  was  it  not 
with  our  knowlledge — not  to  speak  of  Christianity  at  all — to  abut  the 
mouth  of  common  humanity  and  cruejly  perpetuate  tiieir  heathen 
bondage  ?  In  short,  while  honouring  Brahma,  was  not  this  to  dis- 
honour and  deny  the  Saviour  ?  And  if  a  national  system  of  educa- 
tion was  to  be  given,  (we  refer  to  the  Court  of  Directora*  fiunous 
Despatch),  this  was  not  until  it  had  been  pm^edof  every  soeirt  and 
savour  of  Christianity,  and  until  it  had  been  preceded  by  aH  the  usual 
disclaimers  of  any,  even  the  most  distant  desire  to  Christianize  the  natives, 
— ^a  fact  which,  in  the  &ce  of  things,  might  veiy  well  have  been  1^ 
to  be  inferred.  The  teachers  must  not  teach  it  within  school  bouiS) 
not  evfen  if  they  should  be  asked  ;  nor  are  inspectors  to  examine  in 
it,  or  so  much  as  name  it  by  the  most  distant  allu^on.  And  fiiudly, 
we  have  the  authority  of  the  Morning  Post  newspaper,  for  affirming 
that  the  Koran  has  been  taught  by  the  East  India  Company's  autho- 
rity, while  the  Bible  has  been  thus  so  perfectly  repudiated  and  pros- 
cribed. All  this,  and  far  more  than  this,  has  been  done  by  the  East 
India  Company  and  their  system  of  government,  against  Christianity 
and  Christian  men.  And  noT^  we  call  upon  the  countay  to  say  if 
possibly  there  could  have  been  a  more  thorough  denial,  proscription, 
and  persecution  of  Christianity  without  their  having  taJ^en  into  their 
own  hands  what  the  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans  have  of  late  been 
doing  for  them  ?  And  yet  what  is  the  restdt  ?  Have  they  tberehy 
preserved  their  empire?    Have  they  attached  ttie  heathen?    The 

*  Nor  wiU  it  do  to  pervert  this  &ot-4e8tified  to  t^  midoabled  and  remondM^ 
iHtncnsoo  as  the  Wiine$8  did  the  other  day,  IgymyiBg  Hat  the  anthonilea  «r- 
ferwl  him  another  or  better  flituatkn.  Does  not  the  ftct  still  renMin  that  he  ma 
exdaded  for  his  ChriBtianity? 
t  The  Mominff  Pott  said  bo  the  other  ^ir^k,  rithough  about  ftrty  hi  ami 
t  "  We  all  pay  respect  to  a  oow  in  prefleBOe  of  a  Hindu»-a  rei^eot  ha  I 
at^  for  he  knows  we  do  not  feel  it."— j^ir  Ckmrlm  Nkfner, 
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Y&cy  reveiset     Nor  could  it  be  otherwise ;  for  their  whole  conduct  in 
this  matter  has  proceeded  upon  a  practical  denial  or  overlooking  of 
the  small  but  aU-important  and  never-to-be-forgotten  truth,  so  often 
enforced  in  Scripture,  that  Ood  and  Twt  man  disposes  oi*  nations  as  of 
individualSy — ^that  promotion  comes  not  fix>m  the  east  nor  from  the 
west  but  ftom  Clod, — ^that  He  sets  up  one  and  puts  down  another  just 
as  it  pleases  Him, — ^and  that  those  that  honour  Him  He  will  honoiur. 
And  shall  not  God  vindicate  His  own  authority  1     He  has  done  so 
against  the  nations  of  antiquity.     And  has  He  not  been  giving  us 
warning  that  He  can  do  so  still  ?     Another  degree,  for  example,  to 
the  in&ituation  and  blindness  of  our  rulers,  or  another  degree  of  coun- 
sel and  courage  to  the  heathen,  and  notwithstanding  our  boasted 
wisdom,  and  achievements,  our  empire  had  been  no  more  in  India. 
That  there  is  no  hope,  therefore,  of  security  or  of  gaining  the  heathen 
in  mean  dishonest  truckling  to  the  heathen,  or  in  pandering  to  their 
prejudices,  or  in  sacrificing  Christianity,  is  written  in  these  present 
events  in  characters  of  blood,  and  misery y  amd  woe.     Its  enemies  in 
this  country  have  read  it  and  been  put  to  silence,  or  compelled  to 
advocate  an  opposite  and  Christian  course.     Our  neighboiu^s  on  the 
Continent  have  read  it  and  showed  it  us  in  no  unfriendly  or  ambigu- 
ous way.     And  now  we  add,  let  tlie  nation  read  it  and  reverse  the 
order  that  has  hitherto  immolated  Christianity  at  the  shrine  of  sel- 
fishness, and  that  would  still  make  it  second  to  any  heathen  abomina- 
tions. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  your 
Christianity,  notwithstanding  the  likelihood  of  heats  and  probable 
outbreaks,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no  hope  and  very  little 
likelihood  of  attaclung  the  heathen,  of  securing  your  empire,  or  avert- 
ing outbreaks  by  any  such  dishonest,  drivelling,  and  cowardly  miscon- 
duct, as  the  experience  of  the  Company  and  present  events  demon- 
strate beyond  a  doubt — What  then  ?  Why  simply — as  becomes  a 
Christian^  and  honest,  and  sdf-resjyecting  nation — throw  overboard* 

*  "  Hitherto  the  Oovemment  hat  depended  almost  entireli/  en  the  hearten  and  Meham^ 
tMdan  element  for  its  support ;  and  now  that  its  pets  and  favourites  hare  turned 
round  and  cut  the  throats  of  their  patrons,  the  question  arises,  Will  the  eyes  of 
the  Ck)TenuDent  be  opened  or  not?    Will  the  old  policy  be  adhered  to,  or  will 

priiioiple  now. aesert  its  sway? We  %eant^tuch  men  at  Cokmel  £dioardee 

m  India,  to  do  for  the  whole  empire  what  hat  been  saocessftilly  done  in  Peshawur. 
Mis  predeceseor  woe  not  remarkable  for  any  devieOion  from  the  ordineay  poUcy  of  Qo- 
ftertmtetUf  but  he  eould  not  esoiq^  the  hand  of  the  Mohammedan  aesaann,  Oathatyery 
■^t  the  present  Commissioner  arowed  a  policy  of  principle  in  reference  to  reli- 
gittos  mattere,  and  in  keeping  with  his  sense  ef  daty,*-;while  tcderatiiig  EQndoism 
and  MohamBiedimn,  he  took  the  chair  at  a  miseUmary.  meetinfff  and  made  a  noble 
^^eeek,  fohich  did  him  it^nite  honour ;  buthe  haenot been  aeiaeeinated*  All  men, 
both  Hindus  and  Mohammedans,  respect  sincerity.  Folitie  reaerve,  and  trimming^ 
emd  hmbmg^ingt  are  all.  eeen  through  and  proportionately  despised.  My  hope  is,  that 
«  change. ¥>Uly  from  thse  timefortht  be  effected  in  our  Indian  policy.  The  missionariea 
osd  their  eemerts  aiX  pray  for  a  strong  Government,  able  to  punish  etnl-doerSy  and  pro- 
portionately reward  those  that  do  well.  Tkof  are  not  teiUing  to  be  debarred  any  of  the 
^fieeSf  or  hemure,  or  emolumente  of  the  community,  on  account  of  their  Christiamtu, 
fiiey  ohum  to  be  better  oitixens  than  either  their  Hindu  or  Mohammedan  neieh" 
boun,  and  Uiey  demand  to  be  honoured  and  employed  as  saoh.    Should  the  w- 
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ik.9  -wretcked  policy  of  the  Cbrnpany  described  above^  entaaling  imch 
results,  and  assume  a  position,  aiui  cfaarooter,  and  attitude  worthy  of 
your  empire,  yourselyes,  and  your  religion.  Be  pr^Miied  against  sadi 
likelihoods ;  and  be  determined,  as  becomes  the  same  characten  and 
honesties,  that  the  same  libertUs^  and  proiectUma,  and  reapeU  shall 
he  gtuMrarUeed  to,  sectMred  atnd  wforeed  for,  and  enjoyed  by  the  Chris- 
tian subject  and  religion  as  for  the  Indian.  This  would  be  honeti^ 
ChrisUan,  manly.  And  this,  we  cannot  doubt^  would  secure  in  Indis^ 
as  every  where,  both  lumour  and  eateem. 

And  what  then  1  Having  now  abolished  the  drivelling  and 
cowardly  policy  of  Leadenhall  Street,  and  assumed  our  rig^t  place 
and  power,  what  would  you  more)  What  sort  of  policy  would 
you  substitute  in  its  room  1  What  race  of  Governors  1  Would  you 
introduce  a  system  of  official  proselytism?  Would  you  have  us 
abolish  their  heathen  superstitions  by  law  and  force  9  Would  you 
have  us  compel  them  to  oome  m  by  force  and  &ggot,  by  pains  and 
penalties  1  By  no  means.  All  such  interpretations  c^  Scriptnrs 
and  such  instruments,  we  leave  to  Popery  and  Mahommedanism  t 
The  Bible  repudiates  them ;  and  Protestantism  does  not  need  ihsm. 

treBsine  events  irhich  have  lately  occurred  in  India  lead  to  the  adoption  of  snch 
impartial  and  oompreheDriTe  policy  thej  will  unitedly  thank  God,  who  hae  tfauB 
educed  good  fh>m  the  greateet  eyil."— iZ«i;.  R.  OoUon  Mather, 

"  We  dread  the  recurrence  to  a  time-serving  eji^pediencyt  which  teiU  rest  its  hqpet  oa 
compliance  with  sinful  euperstitioMy  and  &e  consequent  '  conciliation*  of  the  native 
mind.  Surely  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  (hatplan  has  been  tried^  and  has  failed.  W« 
mifflU  as  well  try  to  '  eoneUiate*  the  tigers,  We  need  now  afaUhfid^  firm,  tmd  dMende 
Christian  policy  t  which,  while  it  permits  the  people  the  free  ezereiae  of  their  reli- 
gious ritee,  gives  no  countenance  to  anti-social  and  sinful  follies  like  caste,  and 
no  encouragement  to  the  vile  and  ruinous  delusion  of  Mohammedanism.  Up  to 
this  time  we  have  been  pandering  to  caste,  and,  by  our  Madrissa  or  Mohammedan 
College,  have  been  supporting  the  religion  of  the  False  Prophet ;  and  not  long  age 
efferings  were  made  in  the  name  of  Oopemment  at  a  eeldrated  shrine  of  idolatry  m  ie 
Pur^aub,  But  now,  if  we  are  firm  and  resolute,  and  if  we  fully  sul^ugate  the 
people  (as  indeed  we  must  without  delay),  we  may  safely  cause  it  to  be  known, 
that  as  paet  forhearance  and  indulgence  ham  been  abused^  a  new  policy  will  be  adoptedt 
and  that  caste  will  not  be  recognised  either  in  the  public  service  or  hf  the  lam,  and  tkat 
no  eneouragement  whatever  will  be  given  to  Mohammedamtm,  We  may  show  dis- 
tinctly that  we  now  know  that  we  have  a  foe  to  deal  with  in  the  unqnenehed 
spirit  of  that  system,  and  that  we  do  not  intend  to  go  on  admitting  its  adherents 
into  our  judicial  and  fiscal  service  again,  to  head  mt^s  and  create  rebeUione,  as  they 
have  been  doing  recently.  I  do  trust  that  we  shall  hear  of  the  BritUi  people 
thus  regarding  their  duty,  and  thus  forming  their  future  poUcy.  As  to  the  ini" 
mediate  result,  I  do  not  expect  a  speedy  settlement,  for  the  nuns  will  interfere 
with  the  movement  of  troops ;  but  we  should  be  preparing  for  the  cold  season  by 
the  gradual  accumulation  of  overwhelming  forces,  and  then  should  undertake 
Bueh  bold,  comprehensive,  and  energetic  movements,  as  riionld  suffiock,  with  the 
blessing  of  God,  in  a  few  months  to  subdue  tlie  entire  country,  and  to  reelore  the 
British  authority  to  its  ancient  vigour ;  and  in  dealing  with  the  offenders,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  create  such  an  impression  of  our  power,  as  to  establish  a  tradition  wkiek 
ehaU  be  handed  down  to  the  not  generation,  and  shall  effectually  quell  the  spirit  of 
the  most  daring  and  most  ambitious  of  our  enemies.  Half  measuree  wfll  not  eu^ 
fiee.  We  must  be  resolute,  rigorous,  and  tmeompromieing,  I  speak  not  of  revnge^ 
though  the  blood  of  the  hundreds  massacred  has  excited  the  strongest  feelingB; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  necessary  policy,  severity  and  rigorous  justice  mosl  now  mark 
our  public  measures  in  quenching  this  fHghtAil  and  tmproTok«d  rebellioa.*'— ifr 
Madeod  WyUe,  Bengal  Civil  Serrice, 
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How  Ihmi  1  Be  Christiaits,  and  show  Touraelves  CkriaUamly.  Are 
70U  ChriBtia&s)  Then  be  honest  and  gd/^respectioff.  Indeed,  as 
fieen»  to  ns,  the  very  h&cMridsal  of  what  India  now  demands — ^both 
in  point  of  tnen  and  policy — ^we  find  embodied  in  that  noble  sen- 
tence firom  the  hite  lamented  Sir  Charles  Napier,  which  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  '*  I  would  not  offend  a  Hindu  anj 
more  than  I  wotdd  a  Christian  ;  bui  I  vxruid  not  suffer  a  Hindu  to 
€^«nd  me,**  Let  the  spirit  of  this  sentence,  we  say,  be  inlaid  into 
the  spirit,  and  nerve  the  arm  of  yonr  government  and  governors  of 
India — and  India  will  honour  you — ^nay,  esteem  you.  We  would 
not  coerce  or  persecute  the  Hindu ;  but  neither  would  we  suffer  the 
Hindu  to  coerce  or  persecute  U8»  We  would  'Uot  oppress  or  wrong 
ih»  Hindu;  but  neither  would  we  suffer  the  Hindu  to  wrong  or 
oj^ress  u&  You  cannot — ^you  ought  not  as  Christians — ^God 
does  not  require  it  of  you — ^nor  would  He  approve  it  from  you 
— ^to  oompel  them  to  come  in  by  force  or  fraud  or  any  such  hear 
then  instruments.  But  neither  can  you  nor  ought  you  as  such  to 
lend  them  any  encouragement — ^we  mean  those  systems  of  idolatry 
wfaioh  are  grinding  the  fiices,  the  hearts,  and  consciences  of  Hindu 
society  9  We  say,  that  if  you  would  act  Chiistianly,  or  even  honest- 
ly, you  cannot)  you  ought  not,  to  lend  these  Mse  religions  any,  even 
the  least  encouragement.  Both  duty  and  conscience,  common  honesty 
and  humanity,  require  this  of  you,  if  you  would  either  show  yourselves 
Christianly,  or  not  perpetuate  their  bondage,  or  not  eerve  at  their 
altars.  Begarding  their  own  religions,  we  say,  lend  them  no  encour- 
agement Let  them  distinctly  know  that  you  consider  them  to  be 
frilse  and  superstitious,  cruel  and  oppressive,  bloodthirsty  and  malig- 
nant. Begarding  Christianity,  we  say,  use  no  force.  Do  not  compel 
the  people.  Do  not  persecute.  Do  not  coerce  nor  constrain  the 
peopla  Leave  them  free.  But  say  you,  is  this  all  9  Would  you  not 
educate  the  people  1  By  all  means.  Then,  if  so,  what  would  you 
teach  them  ?  Hinduism  or  Mahommedanism  ?*  Or  would  you 
simply  give  them  ''  grants  in  aid,"*  and  let  them  teach  any  religion 
they  choose  ?  By  no  means.  We  would  do  neither.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  would  give  an  education  in  every  way  worthy  of  a  Chris- 
tian nation  and  a  Christian  government^  in  which  the  Bible  should 
have  our  highest  honour,  and  should  be  knovm  to  be  ^  book  which 
we  prized  most  highly.  And  what  then  ?  Would  you  compel  the 
people  to  take  it  1  By  no  means.  But  we  would  do  this — we  would 
leave  wUh  them  tJie  responsibility  of  rejecting  it.  We  would  not — as 
Leadenhall  Christianity  prefers — ^in  obedience  to  or  in  terror  for  any 
heathen  masters  or  idol  gods,  take  the  responsibility  of  withholding  it, 
and  saying,  you  shall  not  have  it  with  our  authority,  nor  even  with 
our  consent.  Give  the  Christian  education  as  that  which  alone  is 
worthy  of  Christian  honest  men  ;  but  leave  the  people  to  take  what 
portion  of  it  they  choose,  and  reject  what  they  please.  Do  not  at  all 
interfere  with  their  liberty  of  conscience.  But  at  the  same  time  let 
ihem  distinctly  understand  that  you  cannot  honestly,  and  that  you 
*  This  is  what  Leadenhall  Street  does,  aopording  to  the  Jfomcpv  Post 
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qf  evidenee  and  Jree  ihoughtj  and  fret  dkeusticn  and  free  actum. 
Surely  when  you  undertook  to  respect  their  ritee  and  their  rdigionfl, 
you  could  never  undertake  to  hoxi  thenuelyeB,  or  to  provide  iliat 
they  should  never  enqtdre  and  never  have  an  opporUtnUy  of  converts 
ing  upon  evidence  and  consent.  Surely  this  must  be  the  comment  oi 
some  blinded  zealot — some  fmatical  sect — some  religious  bigots. 
And  yet  what  else  is,  and  does,  that  toleration  that  would  make  it 
penod  for  any  Chiistiaii  officer,  or  magistrato,  or  uussionazy,  to  speak 
of  Christ  within  these  lines  or  cantonments  to  perishing  heathens ! 
Or  that  would  make  it  penal  for  these  enquiiing  and  anxious  sepoys 
to  go  out  and  leam  of  Christ  ? 

What  then  is  that  full  liberty  of  conscienoe  which  we  demand — 
which  is  the  birth-right  of  every  Christian  man,  and  which  he  is  not 
at  liberty  to  for^o  on  any  account,  or  in  obedience  to  any  masteirs,  be 
they  Hindus  or  noble  merchants )  What  is  that  toleration  which 
alone  is  worthy  of  a  free  country  ?  It  is  simply  this,  protection 
against  all  external  violence  or  interference,  wheliier  from  Papists  or 
Mohammedans,  Hindus  or  Christians,  not  only  in  the. free  exercise  of 
all  I  believe,  but  also  in  the  open  and  honest  propagation  of  my  be- 
lief, by  all  legitimate  means,  as  reason  and  argument,  and  so  long  as 
I  use  no  external  violence  or  constraint  against  the  persons  or  liber- 
ties or  religion  or  property  of  my  fellow-subjects.  This  is  the  tolera- 
tion which  the  divine  law  has  conferred  upon  me.  This  is  the  only 
toleration  that  is  worthy'  of  a  free,  and  especially  a  Christian  oountiy. 
The  duty,  for  example,  that  obliges  every  Christian  man — ^whatever 
be  his  rank  or  station,  be  he  officer  or  Indian — to  make  known  the 
Gospel  by  all  the  means  within  his  power,  and  according  to  his 
ability,  implies  the  right — ^the  inalienable  and  not  to  be  denied  righi^ 
without  guilt  and  sin  on  the  part  of  those  who  so  deny  it — of  tnaimg 
U  knoum^  and  to  protection  against  all  violence  in  the  honest  and 
open  disdbarge  of  this  duly.  This,  therefore,  is  what  every  man  u 
entitled  to  within  this  empire,  and  on  Cod's  authorily.  What  thai 
do  you  think  of  that  government  of  India  that  would  set  a  price  upon 
the  heads,  or  rather  upon  the  commissions  of  its  own  officers  and 
servants  who  will  discharge  this  duty  9  What  do  you  think  of  that 
government  of  India,  that  to  save,  not  the  consciences — ^for  there  is 
no  interference  with  these, — ^but  even  the  ears  and  understandingB, 
the  indolence  and  the  wills  of  the  heathen  frt>m  evidence,  would 
offend  the  consciencee  of  its  Christian  and  enlightened  officers ;  and 
impose  silence  and  suspend  the  performance  of  a  duty  which  God  and 
not  man  imposes,  and  which  therefore  binds  the  conscience  9  Is  this 
toleration  worthy  of  a  Christian  empire  ? 

What  then  would  you  have  1  Why,  we  would  have  the  mob't 
perfect  liberty  and  protection  for  all  religions  and  for  all  consciences, 
so  long  as  they  only  address  themselves  to  men  who  are  willing  to 
hear,  and  whose  personal  liberties  have  not  been  interfered  witL 
And  in  regard  to  your  own  servants,  whether  civil  or  military,  exact 
of  them  any  accoimt  you  please  regajding  the  service  which  they  owe 
you  and  engage  to  perform.     But  do  not  interfere  wi^  their  retigioos 
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convictionB  or  dulies,  bo  long  as  they  keep  themselveB  -within  the 
above  limits,  and  respect  the  rights  and  liberties  of  othera  On  the 
contraiy,  protect  them  as  you  do  the  heathen  in  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion,  as  we  hare  defined  it,  viz.,  ohservance  and  pro- 
pagation according  to  their  means,  and  consistently  with  the  liberty 
of  others.  They  owe  you  no  obedience  in  mattjers  of  conscience  and 
of  religion,  or  when  you  step  beyond  your  province,  and  would  either 
add  to  or  take  away  from  the  obligations  of  God's  Word.  And  why 
should  not  our  Christian  ofiScers  and  Christian  magistrates  and  Chris- 
tian  missionaries  have  the  sa^ne  libertiee  and  the  same  protecU&na  as 
toe  award  to  the  heathen^  the  Moharmnedam,^  and  the  Papiet,  viz.,  of 
propagating  their  errors  and  proselytizing  as  much  as  they  please  1 
Is  this  reasonable  ?  Is  it  consistent  with  the  constitution  of  9.  free 
empire  ?  And  more  especially,  is  it  consistent  with  the  constitution 
of  an  vndependeTit  and  adf-^eepecting  and  Christian  empire  ?  Then 
why  are  Christain  missionaries  prohibited  from  preaching  the  Gospel 
to  the  perishing  Sepoy  withm  these  linesj  or  beyond  them,  or  any- 
vjhere  should  they  themselves  be  willing  ]  Why  should  our  Chria- 
tian  officers,  or  soldiers,  or  others,  be  prohibited  from  gathering  any 
nmnber  of  heathen  or  Mahommedan  sepoys  to  speak  to  them  the 
word  of  life,  should  they  themselves  be  willing  ?  Or  to  reverse  the 
order,  why  should  the  sepoy's  personal  liberties  be  thus  interfered 
with,  and  restricted  by  any  system  of  government  ?  Why  should 
they  not  be  at  liberty  to  hea/r  and  weigh  evidence,  and  convert  should 
they  see  meet  1  Why  should  an  howmrahle  government  allow  itself 
to  be  degraded  into  mere  whippers  in  for  idolatry  ?  Why  should  our 
government  either  prevent  Christian  Indians  from  entering  the  army, 
or  banish  them  from  it  on  becoming  Christian  %  Why  should  they 
not  be  free  and  protect  against  all  interference  and  annoyanoe,  as 
veil  as  the  Hindus  and  Mahommedans?  Is  this  the  tolera/tion  of 
modem  times  I  It  may  be  so  ;  but  we  would  lift  up  our  voice  and 
protest  against  it.  It  is  a  gross  violation  both  of  Christian  and 
British  liberty,  a  gross  misunderstanding  and  limitation  of  the  British 
constitution,  and  an  impiotts  imfracinxm  and  lvniita>Uon  of  divine  law» 
Away,  then,  with  it ;  and  let  the  nation  assert  its  liberties  against 
every  infraction  by  any  class  of  men  whatever. 

But  still  it  may  be  said,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  caste — another 
and  certainly  one  of  the  most  undoubted  causes  of  present  disasters  1 
It  is  not  needfril  that  we  prove  this.  The  huot  has  been  established 
beyond  a  doubt  by  a  thousand  different  writers,  nor  only  so,  it  is 
^tten  as  with  a  sunbeam  upon  the  very  character  of  tiie  revolt. 
But  what  are  we  to  do  with  it  ?  That  is  the  question  that  now 
presses  upon  the  nation.  Why,  it  would  never  have  had  hal^  no,  nor 
even  a  third  of  the  importance  and  vitality  it  has  now  assumed — ^had 
it  not  been  for  the  way  in  which  the  Company  and  their  system  of 
government  have  pampered  and  encouraged,  fortified  and  rewarded 
it.  Wdl,  but  what  now  are  we  to  do  with  it  ?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion i^t  now  presses  for  an  answer.  Why  do  nothing  with  it ;  wddl- 
ply  ignore  it     Know  no  distinctions  among  the  people,  be  they 
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Pariah  or  Brahmin,  Oooly  or  Mobanmiedaa ;  and  creaite  none.  Let 
Indian  and  native^  education — ^the  edneaticML  we  Have  defined  above, 
viz.,  Christian,  but  fne  and  not  oompnboiy  in.  the  Christian  depatt- 
ment^-HSuch  education  then,  and  merit,  abiliiy,  experience,  and  tirair 
fidelity  and  honour,  and,  as  fiur  as  possible,  consistentlj  idth  libertf, 
Christianity,  be  the  only  distinctions  which  you  hencefortii  reeognise 
and  reward.  Reverse  tiie  order  and  creeds  and  distinctions  of  the 
Company.  In  obedience  to  these  &Jse  creeds  and  cruel  despotisms, 
they  have  despised  and  trodden  under  foot  the  persecuted  and  huaibla 
castes  of  Hindu  society.  In  the  &ce  of  heaven  distinctions  and  (^ 
preasions,  thet/  dared  not  lift  their  voice  in  behalf  of  down-^troddeii 
and  persecuted  humanity.  Now  just,  we  say,  iwene  this  order,  or 
rather^~for  it  is  not  to  create  a  caste  that  we  argue — ^put  them  all  on 
a  level  in  your  treatment  of  them.  Assert  the  claims  of  kwnaniHfj 
over  those  of  com^  to  your  consideration.  Throw  open  your  ednca^ 
tion  to  the  nation  of  all  ranlbs,  and  all  compkxians,  and  all  castes- 
be  they  Pariah  or  Brahmin,  or  Cboly  or  Mohaanmedan, — protectiag 
all  in  the  right  to  it  and  advantage  of  it ;  and,  through  it,  throw 
open  all  your  rewards,  and  offices,  and  government  appointanenta^  ia 
the  army  and  civil -service — which  you  destine  for  the  natives^  to  the 
same  classes,  and  without  distinction  of  oaste  or  colour,  or  family  or 
religion— except  that  the- Christian  religion  and  integritieB  shall  ahrajs 
be  known  to  have  your  highest  confidence  and  honour.  This,  ttseens 
to  us,  is  the  course  which  truest  wisdom  and  humamty,  and  oertsinl^ 
Christianity,  unquesticmably  dictate.  Go,  say  they,  as  did  the 
Saviour,  tathe  outcast  and  down-trodden  dasBesy  speak  ki»fiyto 
them,  educate  them,  enooarage,  stimtilate  tiiem  with  the  hope  of 
honour  and  advancement ;  bring  caste  into  competition  with,  and 
foake  it  regpeet,  the  liberty  and  talents  of  its  poorer  brethi^  and 
though  neither  prophet  nor  prophet's  son,  we  venture  to  pradiot  that 
before-  aootiier  centuxy  has  run  its  course,  the  Tndiatns  themselveB  will 
have  thrown  eatte  to  the  winds,  or  what  is  equally  as  good,  yoa  will 
have  raised  around  your  empire  therey  such  a  bulwark  of  honest  aad 
Christian  hearts  and  trusly  armi^  that  jou  will  be  aUe  zi^itly  and 
reasonaUy  to  despne  it. 

But  still  it  may  be  said  this  iff  a  mere  chimera — the  pleasant  dream 
of  some  mere  enthusiast.  It  is  quite  imposaibte  to  think  of  ednntfng 
and  elevating  these  sunken  and  degraded  dasses.  It  is  quite  an  ab- 
surdly to  tidk  of  their  filling  the  place  and  disdiari^ng  the  dutiei  of 
our  high  caste  soldiers,  &a  &o.  Now  Ms  it  juM  ia£cU  im  dim^  It 
may  be  quite  true  thai  we  may  not  be  able  to  make  quite  bcf  nroch  of 
^e  present  adult  generation  by  reason  of  thdr  ^piomnoe'  and  degnr 
dation,  their  porverfy-strieken  and  half  starved  o^idition.  But  even 
this  may  be  partially  overcome  by  potting  them  ttpoii  Botuh  pays 
soldiexB,  Aa,  and  so  giving  them  the  means  of  better  living ;  while  it 
is  oertain  thsft  it  will  not  apply  to  their  children  and  ddldreo^s  chil- 
dren of  other  generatdons,  if  we  continue  to  educate  alid  treat  them 
kindly.  Eovhow  is  it  that  they  have  been  degraded  aad-viink  ato 
■nch  astate  of  social  and  mond  as  well  «s  intrilectual  degndatioaf 
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How,  but  simply  as  we  oould  degntde  and  demoralize  any,  the  noblest 
race  or  individuals  that  ever  existed,  the  British  ¥dth  aU  their  refine- 
ment and  spirit  and  high  culture  not  excepted  9  Look  at  andent  as 
compared  with  modem  Greece  and  Rome,  for  example.  How,  bat 
simply  because  they  have  been  despised,  oppressed,  and  crushed,  and 
driven  almost  £rom  the  haunts  of  living  men  1  How,  but  simply  be- 
cause they  have  been  denied  all  opportunity  to  return  and  retrieve, 
all  encouragement  and  even  hope?  Give  them  the  opportunity, 
therefore,  through  education  and  Christian  kindness ;  remove  the 
obstocles  and  oppressions  under  which  they  have  been  crushed  ;  open 
up  to  them  the  encouragement  and  sdimllants  of  hope  and  Irmilw^itta  ; 
and  we  are  certain  that  without  £ulure  they  will  rise  cm  rapidly,  if 
not  &r  more  rapidly,  than  they  have  sunk  in  the  scale  of  being,  intdH- 
gence,  and  moral  and  social  worth.  We  have  no  ftith,  we  must  con- 
fess, in  the  theories  and  reasonings  and  phUosophies  of  the  present 
times  about  eastea  and  race».  Indeed,  the  alleged  fitcts  are  more  consis- 
tent with  foUk  owr  ovm  habits  and  caetes^  and  t/rieheSy  than  either  with 
our  Christianity  or  common  humanity.  ^  Go  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,**  And  has  not  €k)d  made  *^  of 
one  blood"  '*  aQ  nations  of  men  to  dwell  upon  the  &ce  of  the  earth  V* 
But  further,  another  set  of  causes  have  been  sought  in  Russian 
intrigue^  and  the  consjnracies  of  native  princes — ^Mahommedans  and 
others.  Now,  regarding  this^  we  say,  very  likely.  Indeed,  so  £»  as 
regards  the  last  of  these  causes,  we  cannot  doubt  it.  The  cruelties 
that  have  been  perpetrated — ^the  blood  that  has  been  shed  of  all  ages 
and  sexes— «s  well  as  many  of  the  motives  that  have  appeared  upon 
the  Bur&oe  of  the  whole  proceedings,  establish  it  beyond  a  doubt  tbat 
loative,  and  especially  Mohammedan,  conspiracy  lies  at  tdiie  very 
foundation  of  these  present  miseries.  That  Russia  has  been  intrigu- 
ing there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence.  But  still,  we  say,  that  in  the 
circumstances,  this  is  only  what  is  to  be  expected.  Instead  of  its 
being  any  question  or  subject  of  wonder  and  astonishment,  therefore^ 
with  a  prudent  and  wise  government,  how  it  should  be  so, — ^it  will 
be  rather  a  question,  how  they  shall;  meet  and  disarm,  counteract  and 
neutraliae  all  such  attempts  hereafter,  by  whomsoever  raised.  This 
is  the  question  that  now  presses  firpmthis  point  of  view  of  the  pre- 
sent enquiry.  How  then  ?  Why,  still  we  say,  as  in  the  last,  by  a 
thousand  difierent  acts  of  Christian  kindness  and  honesty,  as  educa- 
tion, encouragement,  Cbristianity,  and  good  government^  raise  up  the 
&llen,  degraded,  and  oppressed  classes.  Set  them  by  every  htmofwr- 
aUcy  open,  atid  honesty  kindly.  Christian,  and  legitimate  means  over 
against  your  enemies  of  every  country  and  every  class.  Attach  them 
to  your  empire  by  good  and  self-respecting  government ;  put  an  end 
to  inpistice  and  oppression  of  every  sort ;  and  in  short,  outbid  by  good 
and  paternal  and  Christian,  btU  firm  government — ^tke  very  i^v^ose 
^  what  has  hitherto  obtained  in  India— every  other  offer  which 
niay  be  made,  whether  by  Russiiet  or  native  princes — and  sure  we  are, 
that  seated  in  the  affections  and  supported  by  the  understandixigB  of 
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the  people,  you  will  be  able  to  laugh  at  the  intrigaen  of  many  BuaBias 
and  native  princes. 

Again,  another  cause  that  has  been  alleged,  is  the  caste  feeling  and 
hauteur  of  English  officers,  and  especially  the  young  and  inexperieneed 
among  them,  whereby  they  looked  down  upon,  and  treated  the  native 
officers  and  men  as  dogs  beneath  them.  Now  here  also,  while  maldiig 
wide  and  everlasting  distinction  between  such  men  as  the  LawreoeeB, 
the  Wheelers,  the  Napiers,  the  Havelocks,  and  a  thousand  others  who 
have  been  among  the  foremost  benefactors  of  the  race,  and  while 
deeply  lamenting  the  present  sufferings  of  all,  we  say  very  likely. 
Suppose  indeed,  we  had  had  nothing  more  before  us,  than  the  revd- 
ations  which  were  lately  made  of  the  proceedings  of  the  officers  of  the 
46th  British  raiment  at  Windsor,  and  some  later  instances,  we  aay 
it  is  not  improbable.  But  more  than  this,  besides  its  being  probable 
and  not  unlikely,  it  is  also  {bucL  Indeed,  it  caimot  be  doubted.  The 
late  lamented  Sir  Charles  Napier  affirms  it*  Mr  Yemon  Smith 
affirmed  it  in  the  debate  of  27th  July,  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;t 
and  a  thousand  other  voices  and  fitcts  proclaim  it^  which  show  the 
utter  want  of  community  of  feeling,  which  has  for  a  long  time  subeisted 
between  the  native  soldiers  and  their  officers,  -  with  a  few  honouraUe 
exceptiona  What  then  ?  What  would  you  do  in  such  a  case  as 
this  f  Why  proceed  at  once  against  every  case  of  provedX  insult  or 
wanten  outrage  to  national  and  native  feeling,  as  an  offexkce  against 
the  state,  and  likely  to  stir  up  national  revolt,  by  making  the  people 
feel  the  iron  of  a  foreign  yoke.  Although  religion  does  not,  yet  this 
does,  come  properly  within  the  domain  of  law,  and  is  a  natianal 
offence.  Let  therefore,  the  individual's  cammisn&n  be  answerable  for 
his  good  conduct  in  this  respect  Whoever  may  be  the  offendar,  let 
fuetice  be  done ;  and  yet  again,  India  will  honour  you. 

Another  cause  or  part  of  a  cause  that  has  been  assigned — and  that 
with  a  view  of  softening  the  nation's  judgment  and  tTuiignaUon  against 
the  Company  and  their  system  of  Grovemmenti  which  are  tinguaUon' 
ably  the  monster  cause  of  all  these  enormities — ia,  that  British  and 
even  missionaiy  society  in  India,  have  in  their  domestic  arrangementB, 
not  less  than  Government,  upheld  and  pampered  caste.  Well,  be  it 
so ;  and,  with  our  eyes  open  to  all  the  caste  influences  at  work  within 
this  empire,  both  at  home  and  abroad — ^we  cannot  deny  it  But  even 
if  it  should  be  so — and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  it^  considering 
the  quarter  from  which  it  comes — ^what  does  it  amount  to  i  Not  cer- 
tainly to  any,  the  slightest,  palliation  of  the  East  India  Compan/s 
misgovemment  of  India,  but  to  a  charge  of  gross  dereliction  of  duty 

*  **  The  young  cadet  learns  nothing, — he  drinks,  he  liyes  ezcliiriTely  with  hii 
own  countrymen ;  the  older  oflBoers  are  on  the  staff,  or  on  civil  employ,  which 
they  cught  not  to  be;  and  high  eotto— that  is  to  Bay,  mutkn^'—ie  mooeiTajfed.**'^The 
late  Sir  Charlea  Napier. 

t  "  Thert  had  been  of  late  yean,  a  eeverenee  between  the  men  and  their  i^fhen  ft 
the  native  reffimenta  ;  and  he  woe  torry  to  Ktar  thai  thA  latter  eometimet  apoki  ef  tht 
Sepoys  at  their  mete,  ae  *  niffgera,'" — Mr  Vernon  Smith,  Debate  of^^th  Jt^, 

X  Bot let itheprooedio  thesatisfiMtion of  BritMi jwtioe,  siidiiottruckBayto 
hiathen  pr^udioe,  and  to  win  their  &Toiir. 
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on  the  part  of  Christian  society.  Thej  have  thus  on  the  one  hand, 
in  obedience  to  heathen  usages  and  heathen  oppression,  cast  out,  de- 
spised, and  persecuted  the  veiy  classes  which  the  Saviour  sought,  and 
to  which  Ohnstianitj  sends  them  in  a  special  manner ;  while,  on  tiie 
other  they  have,  out  of  deference  to  the  same  usages  and  their  own. 
feelings,  cherished  and  caressed  the  very  classes  that  have  turned 
against  them,  and  never  could  be  laid  imder  obligation.  And  have 
they  not  reaped  a  terrible  vengeance  ?  Verily,  in  taking  caMe,  they 
have  taken  the  viper  into  their  own  families  and  their  own  bosom& 
We  accept  it,  therefore,  not  2&  BSkj  palliation  of  the  Company's 
€k>vemment^  which  we  hope  to  see  swept  away,  but  as  a  humbling 
proof  of  Christian  conformities  and  mii^uided  deference  to  heathen 
distinctions,  and  heathen  cruelities  and  oppressions. 
(To  he  conclvded  in  next  NvmrAer.) 


THE  DEAN  OF  FACULTY  AND  UNIYERSITt 
REFORM. 

In  the  war  of  the  day  for  nationalities,  we  had  scarcely  antidpated 
that  the  battle-cry  would  have  been  hea^  "  England  for  the  English, 
and  Scotland  for  the  Scotch."  We  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Union,  even  with  all  the  drawbacks  which  the  most  reluctant 
spirit  of  i^e  day  ascribed  to  it,  had  opened  up  a  highway  between 
Ectinburgh  and  London,  which  had  become  the  thorough&re  of  talent, 
as  it  was  the  high-road  of  traffic.  How  open  that  road  had  been 
made  and  kept  too,  the  public  annals  of  the  nation,  not  less  than  the 
domestic  records  of  many  a  family,  were  fitted  to  shew.  London 
itself  being  witness,  there  could  be  no  complaint  that  Sootland  had 
not  come  in  for  its  ftiU  share  of  whatever  honours,  literary  or  commer- 
cial,— ^legislative  or  exectitive— firom  the  bench  or  from  the  bar,  fairly 
appertaiBed  to  it  in  honourable  competition.  And  on  the  common 
walk  of  industry,  we  had  no  reason  to  aver,  even  long  before  the 
Tweed  had  been  spanned  with  its  railway,  that  our  countrymen  had 
not  found  the  way  patent  into  places  of  emolument  and  trust.  Their 
saceess  almost  in' every  town,  not  less  than  in  every  city,  was  prover- 
bial, and  if  there  were  few  walks  of  patient  mechanical  endurance^  of 
more  than  average  skill  in  handicraft,  of  steady  uprightness  and  sob- 
riefy,  sHrmounting  a  Hiousand  diffi^ties,  and  finding  its  way  into 
innumerable  places  of  gain  and  thrift,  in  which  the  entrant  frc^  the 
north  did  not  sticoeed,  it  was  not  the  ^jult  of  English  patronage. 
Indeed  there  were  nunours  afloat,  that  England  more  than  Seoiland^ 
had  reason  to  eou^kan  of  t^  Union,  and  that  thoi^h  the  sister  counti^ 
did  not  propose  sending  back  our  countrymen  on  tickets  of  leave  to 
their  old  haunts,  to  feed  once  niore  on  the  scanty  pasture  of  their  own 
luBs,  they  had  all  the  inclination  if  not  the  power,  to  put  some  little 
dug  ot^  tibe  eotoenive  emigration  fiNncr  the  Novth,  which  apparently 
VOL.  xxnr.  '  v 
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^perAted  to  thedeMmeott^iheir  o^vm  i&arket  and  the  di^pazsgenflBt 
of  their  own  claima 

But  if  we  gave  no  heed  to  these  niHtteriiigB,  having  no  leas  fiuth 
in  the  s^'adjusiing  capacity  of  the  two  kmgdoms,  (if  twain  they 
could  be  called)  than  in  the  self-adjusting  policy  of  the  age,  we  were 
liot  prepared  for  the  admission  that  the  two  portions  of  the  Island 
were  in  tdl  respects  and  entirely  at  one.  Without  any  disparage- 
ment to  eithar,  there  might  be  peculiarities  in  both,  and  wiUiout  tito 
slightest  interruption  to  the  ftee  circulation  of  commerce,  and  lite- 
rature, and  art,  there  might  be  diversity  on  other  ground&  The 
climate  might  be  different — ^the  scenery  might  be  di^^ent — the  tone 
of  society  and  the  style  of  manners  might  be  different — asad  that  as 
though  divided  by  islands  and  continents.  All  this  was  possible^ 
while,  at  the  same  time,  there  was  no  such  diversity  as  indicated  the 
necessity  either  of  a  separate  legislature,  or  a  separate  government,  or 
a  separate  purse.  And,  yet  not  a  little  to  our  surprise,  there  has 
sprung  up  of  late  years,  the  cry  of  "  Justice  to  Scotlsind,"  as  though 
it  had  been  a  portion  of  the  united  empire  peculiarly  subject  to  mal- 
treati!^nt  in  the  high  places  of  the  land.  It  wouM  appear,  that  with 
the  death  of  O'Connell,  the  cry  of  "Justice  to  Ireland"  had  almost 
expended  itself,  only  to  awaken  an  echo  on  other  ground.  For  the 
war  shout  of  the  Irish,  indeed,  there  might  be  some  sort  of  apdiogy, 
though  even  0*Connell,  with  all  his  ingenuity,  could  not  give  it  any 
iEtdequate  defence.  To  say  nothing  of  years  of  misrule,  when  that  un- 
happy portion  of  the  empire  was  torn  by  contending  Ibctiom,  there 
were  the  outstanding  feuds  of  the  Church,  keeping  Papist  and  Pro- 
testant as  widely  apart,  and  as  Httle  to  be  blended  as  the  orange  aad 
green  which  waved  aloft  on  their  separate  banners.  Distanee  too^ 
might  lend  enchantment  to  the  soene,  and  as  tJie  "finest  of  all  peas- 
antry,**  listened  to  the  harangues  of  the  man  who  knew  so  well  to 
8W\ay  their  passions,  they  might  be  pardoned  for  looking  st  London, 
ever  the  waste  of  waters,  as  an  over-grown  inonster — vampire-like 
draining  to  the  death  the  very  lile's-blood  of  the  Emerald  lala  But 
what  apology  h^ve  we  for  those,  who  having  waxed  &t  on  EBf^iih 
pasture,  ai^  taking  the  opportunity  of  shewing  tiieir  strength,  by 
kieking  lustOy  under  the  friendly  yoke !  What  of  thoee,  who,  as- 
'  sailed  by  no  potent  voioe,  and  subject  to  no  sdnaiHe  grieyatnce,  have 
ransacked  every  offioe — ^from  the  Herald's  to  Hdiyrood — tiiat  tiny 
might  gatiier  feul  for  their  pent-up  ire !  The  only  wonder  ia,  iU; 
in  tiie  minuteness  of  their  enquiries,  and  in  the  inteoHi^  of  tiieir 
eearch,  they  have  fbtaid  so  little  fud  to  feed  the  flame;  lEow  boldly 
was  it  at  first  kindled,  and  how  steadily  lor  a  season  was  itBOBtaAagee 
of  grievances  made  to  flare  on  the  public  nedee  1  Bat  by  and  by, 
there  seemied  a  want  of  pith  to  keep  it  up.  latere  were  no  Biore  lead- 
ing artieles  in  the  oolunms  of  friendly  newspapers  to  support  it,  and 
no  more  rebukes  horn  a  hostile  press  to  diase  it  into  the  idaida  Its 
travelling  platform  was  folded  up— its  lights  put  oat — and  enefciiig 
itself  the  last  and  not  the  least  of  Sool^sh  gfievanoea,  it  frumUy 
waits  at  our  door  for  a  petty  eubsoriptiein,  were  it  eaoly  for  €imakfB 
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Bftke,  to  keep  it  alive.  But  reason  we  apprehend,  and  commoji  sense, 
like  nature  itself,  will  have  their  way.  The  association  is,  we  fear, 
on  its  Last  legs,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  the  cry 
for  the  Vindication  of  Scottish  Bights  b^fan  as  it  did  in  the  Herald's 
Office,  the  sooner  it  ends  there  the  better  for  all.  The  emblem  ap- 
propriate to  its  obsequies  might  be  easily  obtained  without  being 
filched,  and  instead  of  the  lion  rampart  with  its  troublesome  quarts- 
ings,  there  might  be  a  different  animal  with  its  jaw  bones  cross. 

In  the  movements  of  the  day,  however,  there  is  one  strange  aspect 
which  this  pro-Scottish  agitation  has  assumed, — so  curious,  indeedy 
as  to  merit  its  special  notice.  It  is  the  cry  about  our  Universities, 
and  it  comes  upon  us,  at  least  in  its  greatest  vehemence,  in  a  form 
and  from  a  quarter  where  it  might  have  been  least  expected.  The 
^'nil  admirari"  of  any  thing  E^lish,  might  not  unnaturally  have 
been  antdcipated  to  follow  all  the  knights^errant  of  the  Thistle,  into 
every  department,  whether  of  public  or  private  life— of  life  civil,  or 
of  life  ecclesiasticaL  Scotland  might  have  been  scheduled  off  as  the 
model  country,  and  her  institutions,  whether  in  church  or  state,  be 
held  up  to  the  admiration  of  Europe  as  pre-eminently  subserving 
the  good  of  the  commonwealth.  Her  Colleges,  especially,  time' 
honoured,  and  prised  as  the  fountains  of  learning  in  the  land,  might 
well  have  come  in  for  a  fair  proportion  of  their  self-gratulation  and 
praise,  and,  borrowing  no  hint  of  improvement,  admitting  no  suggest 
tion  of  amendment  from  kindred  iostitutes  in  other  countries,  oui' 
Bortheim  lights  might  have  insisted  on  transmitting  them  in  sternest 
Stereotype  to  future  times.  But  no.  All  of  a  sudden  the  tide 
chaotgea,  and  sets  in  upon  us  from  an  opposite  point.  Startling  out 
boldly  from  the  landscape,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  became  the  cy- 
nosure of  every  eye,  and  the  theme  of  unmingled  eulogy.  Their 
Venerate  hallfl,  encircled  with  a  garland  of  lasting  renown  for  what- 
ever is  exalted  in  intellect,  and  profound  in  the  acquirements  of 
science  and  learning,  are  gased  on  so  intently  as  to  thi'ow  for  a 
season  all  other  Universities  into  eclipse.  And,  more  than  all,  their 
"  elaesic  shade  and  calm  retreat," — where  undisturbed  by  the  noise  of 
Qommeroe,  aod  the  cares  of  the  world,  literature  and  science  can  alike 
afford  to  nurse  themsdves  into  greatnes8,-^become  the  special  topics 
of  oiir  northern  envy.  Without  being  troubled  to  enquire  how  many 
who  occupied  these  ni<^eB  have  illuminated  the  page  over  which  they 
knng,  it  is  enough  for  us  tjbat  we  have  not  their  counterpart  on' 
Soottish  ground.  Without  pushing  the  question,  how  many  have 
&ali$d  to  illtistrate  Homer,  except  by  being  occasionally  found  to  be 
Happioi;  lijce  him,  we  would  fian  secure  such  a  comfortable  siesta  for 
oumilves.  In  the  blindness  of  our  admiration,  we  catch  at  every" 
tibong  Kngtifth  on  which  we  can  lay  our  hand^  whether  by  the  banks 
of  the  Cam,  or  by  the  side  of  the  Isis,  or  if  there  are  any  whose  eyes 
iwre  partially  open,  it  is  still  to  see  iJiese  ^*  Oxford  men*'  like  trees 
widkNBg,  so  laigely  do  they  loom  on  the  half  couched  ai^j^t. 

Now,  while  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  need  whatet^er 
Ibr  rrfoim  in  any  or  in  all  of  our  Univendtiea,  we  have  yet  i^  I^^rfai 
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that  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  the  indkcximinate  zeal  with  ivUdi 
snch  reform  is  now  sought  and  porsuedL  The  love  of  innovation  and 
the  dread  of  it  are  equailjr  remote  from  true  wisdom,  and  it  were  an 
anomaly  to  suppose  that  while  other  institutions  which  adorn  our 
land,  and  which  have  long  flourished  like  a  green  bay  tree,  have  had 
the  pruning  knife  applied  to  them,  there  should  be  nothing  super- 
fluous and  nothing  dead  in  these  venerable  oaks  under  wbose  um- 
brageotis  shadow  so  many  generations  found  a  congenial  shelter.  By 
all  means  apply  the  knife  if  you  will,  and,  if  there  be  an  unseemly 
excresence  to  be  removed,  or  a  decayed  branch  to  be  lopped  o^  we 
do  not  ask  you  to  spare  the  axe.  Nay,  we  would  not  objeet  to  a 
Ibreign  graft,  provided  only,  that  in  drawing  life  from  the  parent  stem, 
it  neither  alters  its  constituticm  nor  impairs  its  vigour.  •  For  instance^* 
there  could  be  no  great  harm  in  borrowing  a  leaf  from  the  great  insti- 
tutions in  England,  not,  indeed,  in  the  erections  of  fellowships  idiich 
exist  there,  and  which,  we  believe,  are  as  &r  beyond  our  reach  as  they 
would  be  out  of  keeping  with  our  academic  training,  but  in  frinds  ob- 
tained to  aid  the  more  eminent  students  in  securing  the  benefit  of  their 
existing  course.  Itistoowellknowntobeamatterof  dispute,  that  in 
all  the  Universities  of  Scotland,  and  in  those  especially  of  Edinbux|^ 
and  Glasgow,  there  are  not  a  few,  and  these  not  the  least  distin- 
guished students,  who  are  not  free  to  give  their  undivided  attention 
to  the  work  in  hand.  Unable  to  support  themaelveB  on  tiieir  own 
independent  resources,  they  are  constrained  to  look  out  for  private 
teaching  as  essential  to  their  livelihood,  and  Justin  proportion  as  they 
succeed  in  getting  ity  they  have  the  means  of  determining  whether 
they  can  enter  the  college  or  not.  Should  they  succeed,  we  need 
not  say  how  by  encroachmg  on  their  time  for  two  or  three  hours  at 
least  eveiy  night  their  own  studies  axe  retarded,  and  their  most 
valuable  time  cut  up  and  abridged.  In  these  circumstanoes^  that 
fund,  if  secured,  would  be  a  most  valuable  one,  whidi  overtaking  the 
wants  of  the  most  apt  and  deserving,  in  a  way  to  which  our  present 
few  and  meagre  bursaries  have  but  little  daim,  would  enable  tikem  to 
prosecute  their  studies,  at  least  during  session-time^  without  any  ex- 
traneous demand  either  on  their  talents  or  tima  What  was  thus 
gained  for  the  session,  might  well  be  taken  into  account  in  estbnsting 
the  course,  and  should  that  course  appear  too  short  for  the  higher  ac- 
complishments of  literature,  it  could  not  fail,  at  leasts  to  be  greatly 
in^proved  by  the  greater  earnestness  and  assiduity  with  which  it  was 
prosecuted.  One  session  might  thus  do  the  work  of  two,  and  a  oob> 
siderate  patronage  duly  extended  to  the  industrious  and  the  ai^iriil^ 
might  oome  to  its  reward  in  an  intellectual  eminence  to  which  evm 
the  "  feUowships"  of  England  have  not  always  given  birth.  NcBther 
do  we  see  that  if  Oxfonl  and  Cambridge  ei^joy  the  rights  and  we- 
would  add  the  privilege,  of  a  parliamentary  reraesentation,  how  our 
Scottish  Colleges  shoidd  be  deprived  of  thus.  The  demand  is  not  an 
unnatural  one,  that  if  proper  for  these,  sudi  a  representation  cambotxn 
fiumess  be  denied  to  us,  and  all  the  more  will  we  be  entitled  to  uige  it 
when  elevating  yet  more  the  standard  by  which  all  graduate  hononit 
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»re' measured  aad  dispensed,  we  place  the  suffirage  in  the  hands  of 
those,  who  by  their  education  and  character  are  best  prepared  fidth- 
fuUj  and  intelligently  to  discharge  their  trust     Nor  can  we  help 
thinking  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  complaint,  that  while 
some  of  our  colleges  are  deficient  in  ^e  number  of  academic  chairs, 
there  are  but  too  many  in  all  of  them  but  inadequately  provided  for. 
By  all  means  put  the  stress  of  your  influence  on  the  Treasuiy  purse, 
that  in  this  respect  Scotland  may  share  more  largely  than  it  has 
hitherto  done  in  the  public  monies.     How  paltry  the  economy  which, 
in  endowing  a  Chair  of  Biblical  criticism,  and  Uiat  too,  we  fear,  leas 
for  the  measure's  sake,  than  for  the  man's,  can  find  no  other  way  of 
doing  it  than  by  the  appropriation  of  one  of  the  few  Deaneries  of  the 
Ghapel-Roy^  !    How  illiberal  the  policy  which  appropriates  another 
of  these  (the  Church  being  always  considered  fiur  gome)  to  support  a 
Principality  which  should  be  o^erwise  endowed,  leaving  its  present 
distinguished  occupant    to  hold  a    Deaneiy,    not  by  any  official 
tenure,  common  to  others,  but  by  a  higher  title  proper  to  himself ! 
How  contracted  the  statesmansMp  which,  making  large  demands 
than  ever  on  the  scholarship  of  the  age  in  every  branch  of  the 
public  service,  would  leave  so  many  of  our  Professors  altogether 
dependent  on  the  mere  pittance  of  fees  which  their  chairs  msiy 
draw  I     At  the  same  time,  even  here,   we  may  be  pardcmed  for 
making  the  observation,  that  the  just  claim  for  larger  endowments 
which  more  or  less  may  be  made  for  the  creation  of  some  new  pro- 
fessorships, and  for  a  more  generous  support  of  others,  has  of  late 
years  suffered  no  small  damage  from  the  tone  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  urged.     Most  assuredly,  if  the  appeal  is  to  be  lis- 
tened to  by  those  who  shut  or  open  at  pleasure  the  purse  strings  of 
the  nation,  it  will  not  be  because  the  Principal  in  one  college  would 
fidn  turn  the  largest  endowment  into  an  easy  chair,  where  science  may 
take  more  comfortably  its  evening  repose,  or  the  professor  in  another 
XJniTeraity  would  rate  himself  at  a  figure  which  we  fear  would  almost 
require  another  Greek  loan.     Such  sturdy  beggars  may  do  very  well 
on  the  high  roads  of  the  country,  but  their  success  is  doubtful  in  the 
high  plao^  of  the  land.     Where  a  man  becomes  his  own  valuator,  his 
price  requires  to  be  narrowly  looked  at,  and  we  would  augur  better 
for  a  larger  measure  of  the  public  beneficence,  were  the  reasonable 
demand  for  it  to  come,  not  so  much  from  the  aelf-laudations  of  the 
workman,  as  from  the  well-attested  specimens  of  the  nature  and  style 
and  amount  of  his  work. 

We  hail  it  then,  as  a  fiivourable  symptom  of  the  prevalence  of  better 
and  m<Mre  discreet  views  on  the  subject  of  University  Beform  that 
the  Bight  Honourable  the  Dean  of  Faculty  has  not  lent  himself  to 
any  promiscuous  crusade  on  the  subject.  In  his  recent  "  Inaugural 
BMcourse,"  as  Lord  Bector  of  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  we  know 
not  whether  to  admire  more  the  practical  excellence  of  his  observations, 
or  the  calm  yet  earnest  tone  in  which  they  are  uttered.  Appro- 
priate as  they  were,  not  less  to  the  occasion  which  dictated  diem, 
tbmi  to  the  place  where  they  were  delivered,  they  were  eminently 
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fitted  to  commend  themselves  to  all  dasses  of  his  auditoiVy  and  w\e^m 
afibrdiBg  matter  of  grave  consideration  to  the  more  «radit«,  were  not 
less  calculated  to  stimalate  and  impxx>Te  the  youthfol  mind.  Tha 
^  lucidns  ordo"  which  eminently  charaeterixea  tiie  Dean  aa  a  kuwyery 
has  not  abandoned  him  as  a  scholar,  preleotiBg  on  topks  of  a  wumm 
general  interest.  Indeed  the  perfection  of  the  '^  Disccnfrsc^'  is  mmt^ 
to  be  traced  to  the  perfect  harmony  of  ail  its  parts!,  eadi  of  l^eni 
breathing  the  same  true  philosophy,  the  same  praetioBl  sagacity,  the 
same  high-toned  eloquence,  unimpassioned  indeed,  bat  not  on  thai 
account  less  worthy  of  its  ^eme.  Nor  can  we  avoid  remarking  that 
it  shines,  not  less  by  its  own  inherent  merits,  than  in  contrast  with 
other  Rectorial  addresses,  which  startling  an  admiring  audienoe  for 
a  moment  by  their  brilliancy  have  left  them  the  next  to  gaxe  at 
the  emptiness  of  space.  Airy  balloons,  most,  if  not  all  of  ^em, 
they  have  answered  their  purpose^  when  rising  graoeftiUy  itam  the 
earth,  they  have  lost  themselves  in  the 'midway  air.  What  daf^in^ 
of  hands  as  they  ascended  overhead,  £rom  the  olasrio  pred9cts  of 
the  now  subterranean  Molindinar  in  that  most  fiunoua  of  all  Soottuh 
cities,  where  merchants  are  wont  to  congregate  I  How  carefbUy  con^ 
stmcted  for  the  holiday  work  they  were  meant  to  perform  !  light 
in  baUast  and  soon  inflated,  they  are  boma  aloft  on  the  swelling  breaft 
of  applaose,  and  still,  whether  my  Lord  Rector  skhn  over  the  wide 
field  of  literature,  touching  on  many  points  and  '  yet  resting  on 
none,  or  like  a  noble  Duke  surprise  the  spectatoiv  by  discharging 
nothing  but  bags  of  sand,  till  his  own  proper  lerity  bore  him 
away,  we  consider  it  no  small  matter  of  regret,  that  with  bat 
few  exceptions,  these  official  orations  have  been  much  more  remarkable 
ibr  the  elaboration  of  their  construction,  than  for  the  solidity  of  tiieir 
X  parts.  Whatever  else  might  be  desiderated  we  could  not  complain  of 
any  want  of  the  '*  labor  limn."  With  the  Dean  it  is  otherwise;  £mi« 
nently  graceful  in  its  style,  we  never  lose  sight  of  the  waij^ty  matter 
of  his  discourse  in  the  chasing  in  which  it  is  set  Severely  chaste,  ii 
&  shorn  of  ev^  thing  by  which  an  inaccarate  thought  might  be 
hid,  or  a  trifling  thought  magnified  Throaghont  the  whole  of  il^ 
there  runs  a  vein  of  manly  thinking,  like  a  vein  of  Aberdeen  granite, 
shaping  it  into  an  enduring  pillar  in  the  temple  of  fiune;  and 
where  is  the  marble  of  fordgn  retraction  that  exceeds  it  in  thepoliah 
it  so  gracefully  wears  I 

Xt  is  not^  however,  so  mocb  to  the  literaiy  merits  of  the  disoourse^ 
or  to  the  various  matters  of  which  he  treats  that  we  now  desire  mors 
immediately  to  address  ourselves.  There  waa  one  point  aq>ecially  which 
Struck  us  on  oar  flnt  perusal  of  it  in  the  newspapers,  as  worthy  of 
observation,  and  ftx)m  which  we  are  now  ^^ad  to  take  the  oppartonl^ 
we  have  ibr  some  time  coveted,  of  asking  the  attention  of  all  wlio  are 
taking  a  share  in  the  question  it  intolves.  The  paragraph  is  a  short 
one,  but  it  is  not  less  worthy  of  nota     It  rans  in  these  words  : — 

''  Diis  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  discuss  any  particular  sdieme  cH  Univtf- 
sity  tteform.  But  I  may  m  permitted  to  say,  that  I  emnot  suppose  say 
fatriotie  Scotsman  would  object  to  a  proposal  to  stMnglben  the  habdi  of  tit 
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UaiTenities,  and  enable  them  more  efficientlj  to  disehAr^  ihdr  ^p^eat  truBl 
as  wttiOBal  seminaries  of  learning,  proyided  the  proposal  did  not  caxry  with  it 
conditions  subversive  of  the  {\mdamental  principles  of  our  Uniyersity  system, 
or  inconsistent  with  their  maintenanoe  and  ^oiency  for  the  pecuiiaF  work 
which  ihe^  have  hitherto  suocessf ully  acoomplished. 

^'  But  the  introduction  of  suoh  changes  can  be  safely  intrusted  only  to  thQ 
hands  of  those  who  know  the  Scottish  Universities  experimentally,  and  who 
are  fuUy  alive  to  both  the  existence  and  the  value  of  tne  peculiarities  which 
distinguish,  them  from  those  of.  other  countries.  Any  attempt  on  the  one 
hand,  to  restore  or  create  in  our  academic  halls  a  University  formed  on  a  per- 
fect model  or  idea ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  assimilate  our  Universities  to 
those  of  England,  or  any  other  country,  would  either  be  a  mere  failure  or  a 
^reat  calamity." 

Thia  then  is  a  warning  note  which  we  hail,  and  which,  coming 
from  a  quarter  so  well  entitled  to  respect,  will,  we  hope,  not  be  with- 
QUt  its  appropriate  b^eifit.  We  can  only  hope  it  is  not  too  late  to 
t^ool  the  brainless  ardour  which  seems  to  have  stricken  some  men. 
with,  all  the  heat  of  a  vertical  sun.  Most  strangely,  amidst  the  pro* 
poaaLa  afloat  on  the  subjeot  of  Umversity  Beform,  the  peculiar  char 
racter  of  our  Scottish  Universities  was  entirely  ignored.  It  seems  to 
baye  been  imagined,  that  instead  of  existing  for  the  common  good,  aa 
they  had  done  from  their  foundation,  they  might  be  turned  into  a 
forcing  house  for  special  pre-eminence,  whether  in  literature  or  science. 
Thati  such  a  revolution,  however,  could  not  be  accomplished  without^ 
the  most  disastrous  effects,  the  slightest  review  of  the  past  history, 
not  less  than  the  present  condition  of  our  Colleges,  will  abundantly 
show.  For  what  place,  it  may  be  asked,  did  they  occupy  in  that 
noble  platform  of  education  which  was  so  well  kid,  and  wisely  too, 
by  our  patriotic  forefieithers  %  It  w?i8  not  surely  as  an  isolated  insti- 
tute, apart  from  the  masses  of  the  people,  that  they  proved  at  once 
the  bulwarks  of  the  country,  and  the  nurseries  of  the  church.  It  was 
as  part  and  parcel  of  a  national  system  which,  beginning  with  the 
parish  School  in  landward  parishes,  and  taking  with  it  the  Burgh 
School  in  the  larger  towns,  came  to  its  completion  in  the  University 
aeatb     Here  is  its  charter,  and  it  will  bear  examination  : — 

"  Of  necessitie  therefore  we  judge  it,  that  eveiy  several  kirk  have  one 
Bohoolmaistep  appointed,  sQch  a  one  at  least  as  is  able  to  teach  grammar  and 
tha  Latine  tongue,  if  the  tovrn  be  of  any  reputation :  If  it  be  upland,  where 
the  people  oonvene  to  the  doctrine  but  once  in  the  week,  then  must  either 
the  reader  or  the  minister  there  appointed,  take  care  of  the  children  and  the 
youth  of  the  pariah,  to  instruct  them  in  the  first  rudiments,  especially  in  the 
Catechlsme,  as  we  have  it  now  translated  in  the  Booke  of  Common  Order^ 
called  the  Order  of  Geneva,  And  furder,  we  think  it  expedient,  that  in  every 
notable  town,  and  specially  in  the  town  of  the  superintendent,  therQ  M 
erected  a  ooUedge,  in  which  the  arts,  at  least  logick  and  rhetorick,  tcjgether 
with  tongues,  &  read  by  sufficient  masters,  for  whom  honest  stipends  must 
l^  appointed :  As  also  [that]  provision  [be  made]  for  those  that  be  poore, 
and  not  able  by  themselves  nor  by  their  friends  to  be  sustained  at  letters, 
and  in  special  these  that  come  from  landward. 

'^  The  fruit  and  commoditie  heiwf  shall  suddenly  appear.  For  first,  the 
youth-head  and  tender  children  shall  be  nourished  and  brought  up  in  vertue, 
m  presence  of  their  friends,  by  whose  good  attendance  many  ingonveoiandes 
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may  bo  avoyded,  in  which  the  yoath  oommonly  fiedl,  either  by  om  math 
lib^rtie  whidi  they  have  in  Btran^  and  unknown  places,  while  they  oaniKA 
rule  themselves ;  or  else  for  lack  of  good  attendance,  aod  [of  ^  such  neoBBs^ 
vies  as  their  tender  age  requires.  Swondly,  the  exercise  of  children  in  erery 
kirke,  shall  be  ereat  instrucdon  to  the  aged  [and  unleamed.1  Last,  tfclie 
great  schoolee  oaUed  tjbe  universities,  shall  be  replenished  with  those  tint 
shall  he-apt  to  learning ;  for  this  must  be  carefully  proTided,  thaino  fiither  of 
what  estate  or  condition  that  ever  he  be,  use  his  chudr^  at  his  own  fimtaaie^ 
especialljr  in  their  youth-head ;  but  all  must  be  compelled  to  bring  op  their 
ohildren  in  learning  and  yertne/' 

• 

Thus  90  wisely  instituted^  what  good  have  our  TJmvendties  done 
if  not  by  maintaining  the  place  assigned  them  in  this  original  pro- 
gramme ?  Is  not  their  usdulness  to  be  traced  to  the  fiu;t^  that  seek- 
ing neither  to  be  beyond  the  wants  of  the  country,  nor  above  the 
demands  of  the  age,  they  have  contented  themselves  with  aumiig  at  the 
general  wel&ure  and  not  at  the  good  of  a  particular  daaa  Have  they  not 
approved  themselves  through  a  long  onleal,  if  not  to  the  morbid  taste 
of  the  few,  yet  to  the  benefit  of  the  many — laying  broadly  and  deeply 
that  goodly  superstructure  of  learning  which  has  drawn  its  matermb 
from  every  class  ?  But  let  some  of  those  views  prevail  which  aie 
now  so  freely  .ventilated  by  pamphlet  and  platform — ^let  the  PaxiiBh 
School  be  separated  from  the  College  by  an  interval  which  nothing  bat 
a  superior  scholarship  can  bridge  over,  or  while  the  entranoe-money 
remains  the  same,  let  the  qualification  be  insisted  on  of  such  an 
amount  of  prior  attainments  as  the  resources  of  the  country  can  barely 
yield,  and  it  requires  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  forsee  that  what  our 
fbre£Eithers  meant  for  the  good  of  many,  wiHl  speedily  torn  out  to  be 
but  the  luxury  of  the  few. 

Take,  for  example,  that  class  of  students  who,  whether  balongii^  to 
islie  EstaHishment  or  to  some  Dissenting  Churc^  have  pushed  £eir 
way  to  the  door  of  our  Universities,  and  year  after  year  are  seeking 
admission.  We  all  know  how  numerous  that  dass  is,  exceeding  in 
number  those  of  any  other  profession,  and  we  can  easily  ascertain  the 
average  amount  of  learning  they  have  otherwise  gained.  That  oaa- 
not  be  expected  to  be  great,  especially  in  Greek  literature, — ^if  indeed, 
in  many  cases,  any  of  it  has  been  mastered  at  alL  It  is  well  known 
that,  drawn  as  these  students  are  in  great  measure  from  the 
middle  classes,  and  some  from  a  grade  more  humble^  they  have 
neither  the  opportunity  nor  the  means  of  making  almost  any  profi- 
ciency in  the  Greek  tongue.  Indeed  it  is  not  every  parish  sdiool- 
master  who  can  teach  it,  or  even  every  burgh  school  in  which  it  is 
taught ;  e^d  ij^ough  the  laost  important  of  all  language  to  the  theo- 
logian, as  it  is  the  most  interesting  of  all  to  the  general  student^ 
nothing,  we  believe,  could  be  more  injudicious  than  in  laying  too 
high  a  bounty  on  it  at  the  commencement  of  the  academic  coozae. 
Nor  would  it  do  to  say,  that  to  attain  this  object,  the  aspirants  to  the 
Church  have  only  to  spend  a  little  more  time  at  their  prdiminaiy 
education  than  they  are  wont  to  do.  This  will  not  answer  at  least 
in  the  greater  [uxtportion  of  cases.     It  may  be  th^  cannot  get  in  their 
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neighbourhood,  even  bj  remaining  longer  there,  anj  more  Greek  than 
they  have,  or  that,  could  thej  obtain  it,  they  can  afford  the  time. 
Their  time  is  more  than  money  to  them,  and  with  a  college  couise 
before  them,  of  at  least  eight  yeans,  they  cannot  afford  to  prolong  its 
duration.  In  &ct,  such  an  elevati(m  of  the  standard  as  many  propose, 
would  have  no  other  effect  than  that  of  compelling  the  Church,  in 
self-defence,  to  establish  in  all  the  University  seats  a  classical  tutor- 
ship of  its  own.  Thus  only  could  her  proper  wants  be  cared  for ;  and 
when  wo  remember  how  largely  the  primary  classes  in  the  college 
course  are  made  up  of  those  who  are  aiming  at  the  pulpit,  we  can 
easily  see  that  what  the  Uniyeraity  gains  in  the  higher  quality  of  the 
learning,  it  would  most  likely  lose  in  the  gwrntity  of  the  material  on 
which  it  had  to  work. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  other  professions  of  Law  and  Medi- 
cine, which,  while  having  their  own  special  chairs,  are  so  much  en- 
luuused  by  a  preliminary  course  in  the  dassicq.  To  expect  of  these 
clwines  of  students,  especially  when  drawn  fixmi  the  provinces,  any 
great  measure  of  classical  attttinments  is  out  of  the  question,  and  yet^ 
where  is  the  practitioner  in  Law  or  Medicine,  who  can  dispense  aJto- 
gether  with  Latin  or  Greek  1  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  these 
tongues  is  most  neceesaiy  for  the  technology  of  their  respective  pro- 
fessions, were  there  nothing  more  to  be  said  on  their  behalf  and  we 
have  reason  to  fear,  that  if  the  latter  of  these  is  not  got  by  them  in 
their  attendance  at  the  University,  it  cannot  be  obtained  by  them  at 
alL  Besides,  what  will  we  make  of  that  large  remaining  class  of  gen- 
eral students,  who,  pointing  at  no  profession,  are  not  yet  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  CoU^e  programma  There  are  many  ready  to  ma- 
triculate every  year,  especially  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  who  take 
a  portion  at  least  of  the  curriculum  in  arts  on  their  way  to  avocations 
of  the  most  varied  kinds.  The  merchant  in  every  branch  of  business, 
and  the  mechanic  in  every  department  of  art,  will  not  be  the  less 
prepared  for  their  after  walk  in  life,  that  they  have  spent  two  or  three 
years  amidst  the  fonenities  of  Greek  and  Bomoan  lore.  This  many  of 
them  do,  and  the  advantage  is  not  to  be  over  estimated.  Otherwise 
they  might  no  doubt  attend  what  are  called  Mechanic  Institutions, 
or  listen  to  lectures  in  other  institutions  of  no  more  imposing 
kind,  but  these  we  submit,  would  form  but  a  miserable  substitute  for 
the  accuracy  and  continuity  of  a  University  course. 

While  then,  we  would  offer  no  objections  to  such  a  considerate  re> 
view  of  our  University  system,  as  might  elevate  the  standard  of  leamo 
ing  in  every  branch,  we  would  protest  against  any  scheme  of  reform, 
which,  by  a  hasty  and  violent  dislocation,  would  alter  the  character 
and  abridge  the  usefulness  of  our  respective  colleges.  Forming  as 
they  do,  a  part  and  not  the  least  important  one  of  the  public  property, 
it  becomes  the  public  to  see  to  it,  that  they  are  not  endangered  either 
\(j  a  bigoted  policy  on  the  one  hand,  which  would  cHng  to  every 
thing  old,  or  by  a  rash  empiricism  on  the  oth^,  which  would  grasp 
at  every  thing  new.  The  latter  we  apprehend  to  be  the  more  immi* 
nent  danger  of  the  two,  and  should  it  prevail  in  the  re-construction 
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of  th&  UmTendty  cumcolttin  over  zaope  matona  and  ooBsidenite  ooon- 
cfl%  veoan  anticipatenothingbut  i^eamyal  of  that  '^calamity,"  of  which 
^e  Dean  has  giveii  U0  the  significaat  wanung.  When  earned  out 
into  o^er  branches  of  the  course  than  thoee  of  whidi  we  have  now 
ipoken,  the  dao^r  becomes  only  the  more  obTious  and  exteoava 
To  say  that  the  professor  of  mathematics  is  not  to  deal  with  the  ele- 
ments of  his  science,  but  to  devc^ve  them  on  a  tntor  whom  he  aiBoei- 
ates  with  him,  dedining  proprid  perafmd  to  lead  his  pupils  over  the 
ass's  bridge-»«or  that  the  profesecMr  of  lo^c  is  net  to  stoop  to  the 
drapery  of  constructing  syllogisms  with  his  students,  putting  them 
through  the  drill  ot  essay-writing  and  oral  examination,— or  that 
Newton*s  Principia  are  the  only  piinoipia  which  the  ^profeoBor  of 
natural  philosophy  will  condescend  to  teach,  thereby  creating  a  new 
body  of  functionaries  to  do  the  work  of  the  chair,  but  withoai  any 
share  in  its  emobunents  or  honors — ^is,  we  submit  to  revolutioniBe  tiie 
college,  and  not  to  reform  it  Assuredly,  it  was  not  by  such  methods 
that  onr  Universities  attained  at  once  their  eminence  and  use,  and 
xnore  especially  that  the  University  of  Glasgow,  since  the  b^inning 
ef  this  century,  secured  to  itself  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  so  large  a 
measure  of  popular  fiivour.  It  was  by  a  wholesome  comlnnaticni  of 
lesson  and  lecture— of  truths  duly  illustrated,  and  yet  reduced  to 
their  component  parts — above  all,  it  was  by  a  system  of  oral  ezami- 
nations,  which,  dissecting  minutely  every  lecture,  laid  it  opai  in  detail 
to  the  student,  making  his  own  tongue  fiumliar  with  the  language  of 
thofight,  and  accustoming  him  to  reduce  it  to  writing, — ^that  this  seat 
of  learning  in  the  west^  cu)quired  a  standing  in  Scotland,  which,  if 
sinoe  equeJled  by  others,  has  certainly  been  exceeded  by  none.  Discard- 
ing all  that  scholastic  pomp  and  ceremony  by  which  the  duty  of  the  chair 
had  been  hitherto  incumbered,  and  following  in  the  train  of  the  vene- 
rable Jardine,  one  professor  after  another  without  leaving  his  seat, 
yet  hn>ught  himself  familiarly  into  contact  with  every  mind,  and  by 
the  first  of  May  in  every  year  he  had  his  return,  in  such  a  fidr  ex- 
hibition of  triumphs  gained  and  industiy  rewarded,  as  left  it  in  doubt 
whether  professor  or  pupil  had  succeeded  the  best  And  where  was 
the  hardship  of  all  tlm  ?  Did  it  detract  from  the  high  position  of  Dr 
Young,  the  most  profound  of  scholars,  as  he  was  the  most  eloqu^it  of 
Greek  expositors^  that  even  to  his  old  age  he  lost  none  of  his  fire  in 
doing  his  work,  that  his  junior  class  crowded  with  Ix^s,  and  many 
more  advanced  students  with  less  Greek  than  boys,  was  not  leas  cared 
for  than  the  senior  class  with  Homer  or  Aristophanes  or  Sophodes  in 
hand,  and  that  unexhausted  by  both,  he  could  find  his  way  into  his 
private  daas,  l^ere  to  expatiate  on  themes,  whioh  now  alas,  are  all 
eoctinot,  save  in  the  memory  of  a  few  suFvivors.  Methinka  I  see  tiie 
dd  man  still,  when  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  last  day  of  hii 
life,  he  entered  the  junior  class.  The  session  had  just  commenced, 
and  he  was  only  surmounting  what  some  modems  would  count  the 
dreadful  bore  of  teaching  the  alphabet  It  was  no  bore  to  him.  The 
profonndity  of  his  soholmhip  in  no  way  interfwed  with  the  simplioity 
of  his  work.     Nay,  he  seemed  to  have  a  peculiar  pteasure  in  taking 
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bj  the  hftnd  tiie  very  yotingieBt  student,  that  he  might  mtroduce  him 
for  tiie  first  time  to  that  olflaaic  ground  on  which  he  himself  eo  long 
delighted  to  expatiate.  Once  and  again  on  that  morning  he  went 
over  the  alphabet,  and  more  than  once  he  rose  from  hia  chair  to 
ahew  by  his  hands  the  remarkable  changes  through  which  several 
letters  in  the  alphabet  had  passed.  All  was  life  and  animation,  and 
if  but  a  few  hours  afterwards,  that  eloquent  voioe  waa  hushed  in 
death,,  and  thoae  expreaaive  features  shrouded,  nowhere  was  the  an^^ 
neuneement  of  his  sudden  decease  more  deeply  felt  than  by  the 
youngest  of  his  pupils,  who,  if  without  sufficient  gifts  to  measure  his 
learning,  had  yet  heart  enough  to  appreciate  his  zeal.  Or  what  of 
his  distinguished  successor  Professor  Sandford,  in  his  management  at 
his  class.  Was  it  to  his  disparagement  that,  though  fresh  from 
Oxford,  he  identified  himself  at  once  with  a  system,  which  to  some 
men  has  so  much  of  the  thistle  in  it,  that  rather  than  touch  it,  they 
would  pull  it  up  by  the  roots.  It  waa  with  no  gloved  hand  he 
manipulated  the  grammar  of  the  language  he  so  enthusiastically  loved, 
and  with  no  reluctant  reserve^  he  entered  daily  his  Junior  elaaa. 
Scarcely,  indeed,  had  he  encountered  his  work,  when  he  found  him- 
self at  home  in  it,  and  so  far  from  finding  Scotland  an  uncongenial 
soil  where  the  choice  flowers  of  the  Grecian  muse  could  never  thrive, 
he  was  little  more  than  two  years  in  the  diair  when  he  transmitted 
to  Oxford,  specimens  of  Greek  versification,  from  exercises  weekly  pre- 
scribed, and  paasages  from  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  turned  into 
Iambics,  for  which  he  challenged  a  comparison  with  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  the  southern  schools.  Only  give  our  University  system 
fidr  play,  and  we  need  not  despair.  A  little  more  encoun^ement  to 
the  student,  and  a  due  share  of  enthusiasm  in  the  professor,  and 
Scotland  will  hold  no  mean  place  in  the  worid  of  letters.  Her  metar 
phjrsics  need  not  continue  her  only  boast.  Her  scholarship  may 
rise  above  par — ^though  Dr  Parr  is  not  to  be  surpassed.  A  mere 
course  of  lecturing  will  not  suffice.  This  combination  of  the  tutorial 
and  professorial  fdnctions  in  the  same  individual,  is  the  perfisction  i^ 
the  system.  Lectures,  in  fact,  are  not  to  be  estimated  so  much  by 
the  knowledge  they  communicate,  m  by  the  spirit  they  infVise,  and  it 
is  only  when  they  excite  the  student  to  think  for  himself,  to  handle 
his  dictionary  or  ply  his  text-book,  or  institute  a  search  that  will  re- 
ward his  jiains  in  the  perusal  of  the  best  works,  or  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  best  authorities,  that  they  fulfil  their  end  in  a  well 
balanced  course  of  academic  instruction.  At  all  events,  too  much 
caution  cannot  be  observed  in  innovating  on  a  system  of  whieh  the 
distingui^ed  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  the  most 
oxnpetent  of  all  witnesses,  has  thus  said  : — 

<f  Many  of  the  pupils  who  were  then  reared  within  these  walls  were  worthy 
of  the  great  masters  who  gave  an  impulse  to  their  ambitious  and  successful 
pursuits,  and  it  was  scarcely  possible  tor  any  one  possessed  of  an  intellectual 
Deing  to  breathe  the  same  atmosphere  without  being  seized  with  the  contagion 
of  their  enthusiasm.  I  hate  already  mentioned  a  few  great  names  as  having 
diatiBgoished  that  age.    I  may  here  add  to  them  the  name  of  Thomas  M'Crie, 
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one  of  thebestofoor  hiatoriaiis;  George  CranBtoan  QLordCknehdaee),  Mount 
Stuart  Elphinsto&e,  Peter  Boget^  George  Biibeok,  Sir  Bayid  Brewster,  Fnmoa 
Homer,  Henir  Cookbum,  Henxy  Brougham,  Henry  Pettr,  (now  Marqnie  of 
Lansdowne),  cfohn  Leyden,  Henry  Tenrple  (now  Lord  PiumerBton)i  the  Sari 
of  Haddington,  Lord  Webb  Seymour.  Lord  Dudley,  the  Earl  of  Minto,  Lord 
Glenelg,  Lord  Langdale,  and  Lord  Jonn  RuBsell  not  long  afterwards.  It  will 
not,  I  think,  be  alleged  to  be  a  very  easy  task  to  produoe  within  the  same  oom- 
pass  of  time  any  choioer  specimens  of  deep  ana  Taried  learning,  of  splendid 
eloquenoe,  of  leeislative  sagacity,  and  of  nigh  attainments  in  scienoe.  One 
who  has  studied  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  school  with  such  nun  as 
these,  may  venture  to  conclude  that  there  is  something,  if  not  in  the  ganiua 
of  the  place,  at  least  in  the  principles  and  character  of  the  institaUon,  cal- 
culated to  animate  and  foster  the  healthy  operation  of  the  human  fiioultiflB, 
and  to  lead  to  great  results." 


"ABOUT   EDlNBURaH." 

"FKABBR'S  MAGAZINE."  AND  THE  SNOB  SCHOOL  OP  CRITICISai 

LiTB&ATUBE  is  at  tazaes  infested,  aa  human  beads  are  sometimeB 
troabledy  by  small  parasitical  animalfl ;  the  creatures  bunow  about 
the  roots  of  the  hair,  and  produce  no  little  annoyance  and  irritation, 
while  if  their  stay  be  permitted  they  multiply  and  increase  to  a  de- 
grea  Like  the  animalcuke  in  question  there  are  scribes  of  whom, 
for  the  sake  of  warning,  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  example.  They 
piok  up,  with  the  tenacity  of  leeches,  fiig-ends  of  gossip  axid  infonna- 
tion.  These  being  put  together  after  much  pains  and  labour,  they 
get  them  corrected  by  some  men  who  understand  a  little  about  Lindlsy 
Murray,  and  glory  if  their  twaddle  be  inserted  in  the  oolumns  of  some 
fourth-rate  London  magazina  The  metropolis  has  in  fact  nothing 
to  boast  of  in  respect  of  its  periodicals.  The  pages  of  the  once  bril- 
liant and  pungent  *' Edinburgh  Heyiew'*  are  loaded  to  repletion 
with  dullness.  Long  and  heavy  articles  abound ;  and  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  "  The  New  Monthly,"  and  one  or  two  others  of  the  tribe, 
there  is  very  little  indeed  to  account  for  the  rush  of  magazine  boys 
in  Paternoster  How  on  the  first  of  the  month. 

The  existence  of  some  periodicals  in  particular,  is  an  existence  of 
deterioration,  and  we  are  sorry  to  rank  '*  Fraser's  Magazine"  among 
the  number.  Why  it  should  retain  its  pristine  name  we  do  not 
know.  After  poor  Fraser's  death,  the  result,  it  was  said,  of  a  brutal 
assault  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  Fitzhardinge  fiunily,  it  pnasod  into 
the  hands  of  a  publisher,  who,  we  believe  had  quite  enough  of  it 
It  was  subsequently  transferred  to  Mr  Parkw,  who,  we  should  think 
must  by  this  time  be  heartily  sick  of  the  concern,  conducted  and 
contributed  to  by  a  parcel  of  the  most  obscure,  and,  to  use  a  Sootdi 
tearm,  feckless  individuals  who  have  ever  handled  a  pen, — ^by  a  dique 
and  coterie  who  mutually  puff  each  other,  and  praise  especially 
with  lavish  admiration  every  work  at  all  noticeable,  prooeeding 
from  libe  press  and  shop  of  Mr  Parker.    A  gjuieral  amaUneas  <2 
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thought  and  ooilitf  of  expreBBion  pervade  ihe  articles.  The  natural 
history  man,  who  does  articles  on  king-fishers,  serpents,  ^,  is  the 
only  tolerable  member  of  the  community,  as  he  is  evidently  at  some 
pains  in  collecting  his  facts,  and  gives  a  pretty  &ir  rechauffe  of  the  stores 
recorded  by  previous  dabblers  in  the  same  department.  The  tales  or 
TiOveleUes  are  bad,  indeed  positively  unreadable  by  any  person  of  com- 
mon sense.  In  its  palmy  days,  ^^  Fraser*$  Magazine"  was  a  thing  of 
some  power  and  of  much  malignily.  The  genius  of  mischief  seemed 
to  haunt  its  contributors.  It  was  rabidly  ultra-Tory  at  the  time 
when  Maginn,  Thackeray,  Delta,  Gait,  Lookhart,  Oarlyle,  and  others 
contributed  to  its  pages.  Therein  Mr  M.  A.  Titmarsh,  imped  his 
wings.  Edward  Irving  contributed  his  mite,  as  it  was  a  Scotch  enter* 
prise,  and  the  publisher  was  connected  wilh.  the  '*  land  of  cakes." 
All  this,  however,  is  a  matter  of  "  lang  syna*'  Though  supported  by 
the  contributions  of  some  talented  men  at  the  outset^  the  periodical 
chiefly  gained  distinction  by  its  fierce  attacks  on  individuals,  its  por- 
traits of  leading  men  in  the  literary  world  at  the  time,  from  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  downwards  to  Dr  Bowring,  and  "  Satan  Montgomery,*'  and 
by  its  fierce  attacks  on  all  writers  who  were  not  unflinching  believers 
in  Fraser  and  TorryiEtm.  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer,  then  on  the  liberal  side, 
was  an  especial  object  of  aversion,  and  "  Fraser's"  judgment  on  the 
genial  and  eloquent  novelist's  productions  was  about  as  stupid  as 
were  the  critiques  of  the  Edinburgh  Iteview  upon  Wordsworth. 
Even  then  the  language  of  the  conMbutors  was  not  very  refined,  and 
their  expressions  suggested  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  acquaintance 
with  the  dass  of  society  frequenting  the  beer-shops  and  back  slums 
of  London.  The  case  has  now  become  worse.  The  articles  in  Fraser, 
with  the  exception  of  those  contributed  some  years  since  by  Kingsley, 
are  for  the  most  part  worthless  and  vapid  ;  but  pre-eminent  in  point 
of  stupidity  and  vulgarity,  as  the  '^  Leader**  remarks,  are  those  upon 
Scotch  affiurs — the  last  of  which,  and  a  most  outrageous  sin  it  is 
against  good  taste  and  feeling — ^has  been  made  the  leading  article  in 
thia  month's  issue  of  the  periodical — ^which  seems  to  us  to  be  nearly 
in  the  '' dead  thrawg," 

This  is  entitied,  "  About  Edinburgh,"  and  were  the  subject  worth 
consideration  we  might  be  tempted  to  enquire  who  the  small  snob 
was  that  indited  it  ?  Is  it  Mr  Peter  Baynes, — ^now  Editor  of  the 
''  Witness,"  and  under  whose  auspices  that  paper  retains  not  a  twentieth 
part  of  its  former  vigour, — ^the  author  of  a  book  wonderfully  praised 
up,  but  very  scantily  read,  and  read  ju3t  as  much  as  it  deserved  to  be, 
a  lumbering  series  of  biographical  sketches  of  men  so  unknown  as 
Wilberforce,  Arnold,  Ghahners,  Foster,  &Cy  put  together  in  a  style  of 
dreary  oommon-plaoe--a  production,  some  leaves  of  which  we  expect 
on  an  early  occasion  to  find  environing  our  purchase  of  anufi^  We 
were  inclined  to  think  so  on  remembering  that  the  perpetrator  of 
this  leaden  work,  when  formerly  editor  of  a  Glasgow  Newspe^r,  for 
which  his  editorship  no  doubt  proved  a  rather  heavy  burden,  never  for- 
got the  hct  that  his  "magnus  optu^*  printed  by  Mr  Hogg  of  this  dty, 
was  not  reviewed  and  landed  in  the  pages  of  **  Maophail's  Joomal." 
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It  oftimot  1)6  Mr  Peter  Bajnes,  for,  as  in  duty  bonnd,  he  would  bsn 
lauded  the  "Free  Kirk."  Can  it  be  the  Eev.  Dr  Oumnungof  Londant 
The  style  somewhat  reaeaoables  hia,  and  the  allusions  to  ecclesiastical 
matters  in  Edinburgh  are  frequent  We  must  absolve  Dr  Oummiag 
of  suc^  an  imdeserved  imputation,  though  he  was  once  a  oontribuior 
to  "  Prasar."  Who  then,  is  the  small  unknown  %  We  think,  most 
probably  either  a  trayelling  bag-'inaa,  a  tailor  living  near  the  Thames 
who  has  a  aemi^literary  craze  and  resides  in  an  attic  about  Bouthwark, 
or  a  writer's  derk  in  £dinbur^  specially  retained  to  indite  the  Sootdi 
artidas  in  the  periodical  we  refer  to,  who  palms  off  his  hawn  upon 
the  unsuspecting  editor,  and  converts  the  small  proceeds  of  the  article 
into  l^e  meazMi  for  gratifying  his  stomach  and  his  gullet 

An  attempt  to  criticise  the  article  in  question  would  be  only  a 
waste  of  time  and  space.  The  rambling  nature  of  the  obaervatioDs 
makes  more  apparent  the  baldness  of  the  style  and  uncouth  nature  of 
the  composition.  The  author  is  exceedingly  credulous,  and  catches 
up  flying  rumours  that  have  no  foundation  in  aofcual  &et  Aooording 
to  our  sagacious  commentator  upon  Edinburgh  matte^^  "the  sensiUe 
ministerB  and  members  of  the  Free  Firk  lan^wit  their  hasty  and  most 
uncalled  for  schism,"  and  Dr  Guthrie  is  to  be  one  of  the  £rst  to  seek 
re-admission  into  the  Establishment.  This  is  a  mere  vagary.  Be  their 
views  ri|^t  or  wrong,  there  is  no  chance  or  likelihood  of  any  coaiflid- 
erable  portion  of  the  Free  Ohurdok  mmw^^at  least  thus  asknowledg- 
ing  error  and  admitting  before  the  world  that  the  great  step  of  1843 
was  a  lash  and  ill-conside]:^  movement.  To  the  Church  of  Seotlsiid 
••-oondeseendingly  styled  by  this  smaJil  Fuaeyite  snob,  the  *'  Kirk," 
and  of  the  miniatrations  of  whose  clergy  he  tries  to  speiiLk  in  a  sneering 
tone,  about  as  ineffeetnally  as  an  aged  mastiff  that  has  lost  its  teeth, 
would  mumbie  over  a  bone — to  the  Church  of  Scotland  we  are  ardently 
attached.  Hier  battles  we  have  fought,  "  many  a  time  and  oft ;"  bat 
this  scribbler  does  not  seem  to  know  that  between  oursdves  and  the 
Free  Church  thex»  is  a  djfferenoe  of  principle ;  and  lor  our  own  part 
we  cheeriully  acknowledge  that  the  Free  Churdi  ministers  have  acted 
in  full  accordance  with  their  theories  regarding  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
and  have  shown  much  nobleness  and  self-devotion.  The  time  of  bittor 
words  has  passed  away.  We  respect  and  honour  their  consisteDcj. 
We  do  not  believe  them  to  be  recreants  and  traitors,  after  the  solemn 
protestations  they  have  mada  We  can  do  our  duty,  «ad  they  can 
perform  their's,  without  interfering  in  a  hostile  spirit^  or  ecoasingeaflh 
other's  path& 

Writing  from  his  airy  domicile,  the  perpetrator  of  the  inrauidle  we 
i^er  to  is  so  obligiog  as  to  speak  of  tins  Journal  in  the  foUomig 
terms— very  idmilar  to  those  employed  by  the  maundering  geatleman 
who  attempts  so  vezy  feel^y  to  fill  poor  Hugh  MUlar's  editmal  disir, 
and  under  whose  am^xioes  the  "  Witness"  retains  but  a  tithe  of  ill 
f<»mer  strength,  if  so  much.  We  always  thought  it  » miafoiiaiie 
thai  Millar  consumed  his  time  in  tibat  manner;  ^m  miafortane 
will  now  be  felt  by  those  who  put  Mr  fiayne  in  his  plaoe.  Ihis, 
however,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  as  it  is  no  ccmoem  of  our^&     Weaia 
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coming  nearer  home.  The  "  snob"  critic  may  not  be  a  literary  tailor, 
like  the  smajl  animal  whom  "  Christopher  North"  threatened  to  ex- 
tingiiifth  in  a  pinch  of  maccaba'w,  thereby  consigning  it  to  an  irritating 
and  ignominious  death — ^but  he  is  we  doubt  not  one  of  our  rejected 
ConlribtUor8f  a  spouter  of  orations  feaiiully  frothy,  yet  regarded  with 
admiration  by  yoimg  lads  at  College^-^he  is  not  only  a  leading  writer 
in  Mr  Barker's  Magaxine,  but  he  is  likewise  a  scribbler  whose  produo^ 
tions,  much  to  his  astonishment,  have  found  their  way  into  the  r^)od- 
tories  of  Mr  Adcock  or  some  of  his  brethren, — ^the  undertakers  xif 
literacy  trash — the  deoent  buriers  of  useless  manuscript  £lse  why 
Mep  out  o£  hla  way  to  remark  as  foUows,  with  a  soreness  evident]^ 
deep-felt  ? 

'^  There  is  a  curious  monthly  periodical  published  in  £dioburgh,  named 
MacfhadVa  Journal,  We  never  met  with  any  one  who  read  it,  and  seldom 
with  any  one  who  heard  of  it.  From  what  we  saw  of  it,"  (once)  *'•  we  should 
judge  it  to  be  the  very  poorest  periodical  in  the  world." 

The  anob  writes  again  as  follows,  thereby  showing  that  the  poor 
creature  labours  under  patristic  tendencies,  and  at  all  events  sooms 
and  eneers  at  the  religious  feelings  of  his  mother-land  :  "  It  is  remark- 
able how  thoroughly  Anglican  in  feeling  are  all  ecclesiastical  allusions 
in  the  better  Scotch  periodicals.  Even  Titan  seema  to  be  mainly 
written  by  Englishmen,"  (we  suppose  that  Fraser's  men  lend  it  help) 
''and  we  fervently  trust  that  the  number  of  MacphatCs  JowmaX  we 
saw  was  wholly  the  composition  of  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands." 
This,  it  strikes  us,  is  a  plagiarism  from  some  of  Professor  AytoonV 
criticisms  ;  it  is  too  good  to  be  the  writer's  own.  His  brightest  attempt 
at  wit  ifl  the  endeavour  to  satirise  the  lithographic  portraits  exhibited 
in  some  of  the  smaller  print-sellers'  windows,  which  he  dubs  with 
names  such  aa  these — ^the  Bev.  Melchisedek  Howler,  and  the  Rev. 
Jeremy  Diddler,  talking  about  the  "  swinish  projecting  mouth,  and 
general  aspect  of  coarseness  and  brutality,  and  white  neck-cloth  with 
the  long  limp  ends,"  by  which  these  attempts  at  portraiture  are  cha- 
racterised. The  vulgarity  of  the  nomenclature  and  the  whole  style  of 
expression  are,  we  beg  to  say,  such  as  to  suggest  a  more  remote  and 
and  savage  place  than  the  '^  Sandwich  Islands."  The  critic's  digestion 
is,  we  apprehend,  as  bad  aa  his  style,  and  we  fear  that  he  is  now  en- 
sconced in  some  private  comer,  tremulous  at  each  time  the  bell  of  his 
obscure  mansion  may  be  rung.  His  taimts  at  the  "  Journal"  we  can 
laugh  atw  He  would  not  have  gone  out  of  his  course  to  assail  it,  but 
for  some  hidden  soreness.  Thomas  De  Quincey,  Greorge  Gilfillan, 
Thomas  Aird,  the  late  Dr  Samuel  Brown,  Drs  Buchanan  of  Methven, 
Stevenson  of  Leith,  B.  Lee,  the  late  Mr  Morren,  Professor  Gray, 
the  late  accomplished  Thomas  Wright,  besides  a  host  of  other  names 
that  might  be  mentioned — the  elite  of  the  literary  members  of  the 
church  might  be  enumerated  as  having  sent  frequent  articles,  and  we 
will  be  haid  up  for  material  when  we  condescend  to  accept  eontri- 
butiona  from  Mr  Peter  Baynes,  or  the  Puseyite  and  half-educated 
snob  who  figures  in  Mr  Parker's  Magazine. 
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Death  of  Principal  Macfarlan  of  Olatgow. — It  is  with  extreme  regret,  which  will 
be  participated  in  by  the  Church  at  Uirge,  that  we  hare  to  announce  the  death  of 
the  yenerable  and  very  Reverend  Duncan  Macfarlan,  D.D.,  Principal  and  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Glasgow,  and  Minister  of  the  Parish  Church  of  fit 
Mungo's.  The  yenerable  Principal  was  the  oldest  pastor  in  the  Church  of  SooUand. 
He  expired  at  his  residence  at  (Glasgow  on  Wednesday  the  25th  inst.,  in  his  87th 
year.  Dr  Macfarlan  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  I^rymen,  of  which  his  father  was 
minister,  in  September  1771.  After  completing  his  studies  at  the  Uniyenity  of 
Glasgow,  he  was  ordained  successor  to  his  &ther  in  1792,  before  he  had  readied 
his  twenty-first  year.  He  married  a  cousin  of  his  own,  a  Miss  Allen,  daoriiter  of 
the  then  minister  of  ^he  Parish  of  Bow,  by  whom  he  had  a  number  of  children, 
seyeral  of  whom  still  surriye.  In  1828  he  reoeiyed  from  the  Crown  the  j<nnt 
appointment  of  Principal  to  the  Uniyendty  and  Mmister  of  the  High  Choiih  of 
Glasgow.  In  the  eyentful  year  1848,  Principal  Maofkrlaa  was  nnftnimously 
called  to  fill  for  the  second  time  the  Chair  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  lata 
Principal,  we  may  add,  was  one  of  the  Chaplains  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 

Church  Endowment  Scheme. — The  Prince  Consort  has  giyen  a  donadon  of  two 
hundred  pounds  to  the  northern  group  of  ohi^ls.  The  Rey.  Br  Robertaon  also 
begs  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  handsome  donation  of  £200  from  "  a  friend 
to  the  Church  of  Scotland's  Endowment  Scheme,"  by  the  hands  of  lir  Buzumi^ 
Drummond  Place. — Edinburgh  Gntmni. 

Sermon  before  the  Court, — We  understand  that  Dr  Robert  Lee  has  reoeiyed  Her 
Migesty's  most  gracious  commands  to  publish  the  Sermon  preached  by  him  before 
the  Court  in  Crathie  Church  in  October  last.  The  sulject  of  the  disoourN  ii^ 
*'  The  Care  of  the  Body,  a  Christian  Duty." 

Clerical  Ajopointment. — l%e  Rey.  Charles  B.  Mackay,  who  has  been  misrionary 
to  St.  Dayid  s  Dundee,  for  some  time  past,  has  been  appointed  assistant  and  sue* 
oeiBor  to  the  parish  of  Borgue,  Kirkcudbrightshire, 
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THE  LATE  PRINCIPAL  MACFARLAN. 

It  b  but  rarely  indeed  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  had  to  record 
in  her  obituary,  the  death  of  a  minister  so  eminent  in  his  generation, 
as  the  late  Principal  Macfarlan.  Of  the  many  illustrious  names  that 
adorn  her  annals,  there  is  no  one  more  distinguished  than  that  which 
he  so  long  and  so  honourably  bore, — and  now  that  this  venerable  man 
has  [Missed  away  from  amongst  us,  it  is  but  a  natural  tribute  due.  from 
the  living  to  the  dead,  that  his  worth  should  be  recorded,  and  his 
memory  transmitted  in  sacred  legacy  to  after  years. 

Were  Glasgow  alone  to  be  consulted,  since  1823  the  scene  of  his 
ministry  and  the  seat  of  the  University  of  which  he  was  so  long  and  so 
distinguished  an  ornament,  we  might  appeal  confidently  to  the  testi- 
mony it  rendered  to  the  worth  of  the  venerable  Principal,  when  on 
the  first  of  December  last — ^the  day  of  his  obsequies — ^thousands  fol- 
lowed his  remains  to  the  grave.  Mournful  as  that  spectacle  was,  it 
had  yet  much  of  an  ovation  in  it — the  laurel  intertwined  with  the 
cypress — ^partaking  in  some  measure  of  the  character  of  the  day  which 
ushered  it  in.  Fortunately  it  was  not  all  gloom,  though  clouds  and 
darkness  were  round  about  it,  and  ever  and  anon,  from  dawn  to  mid- 
day, sunshine  and  shadow  were  struggling  for  the  victory.  At  mid- 
day the  sun  broke  out,  and  as  the  array  of  mourners  issued  from  the 
walls  of  the  College,  and  slowly  advanced,  the  whole  line  of  the  pro- 
cession was  illuminated  by  its  beams.  It  formed  a  spectacle  never  to 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  had  assembled  to  witness  it,  or  to  take  their 
place  with  the  company  of  mourners.  First,  and  most  appropriately, 
came  the  civic  authorities,  headed  by  the  Lord  Provost  and  Magistrates^ 
and  accompanied  by  aU  the  judicial  functionaries,  the  fitting  represen-  ' 
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tatives  of  that  great  community  over  which  they  presided,  and  which 
in  their  person  might  be  considered  as  setting  its  seal  to  departed 
greatness  and  worth.  There  next  emerged  from  the  gateway,  the 
students  of  the  various  classes,  four  and  four — gowned  and  ungowned 
— each  class  preceded  by  its  Professor,  and  all  of  them  staid  and  sub- 
dued ih  their  appearance — the  very  youngest,  by  his  grave  demeanour, 
giving  token  of  sincere  respect.  As  these  passed  on  in  lengthened 
array,  the  body  was  placed  in  its  hearse,  and  behind  it  came  the  re- 
lations of  the  deceased,  and  his  more  immediate  friends, — ^they  who 
knew  him  best  and  loved  him  most,  to  whem  lie  was  endeared  by  ties 
and  remembrances  with  which  a  stranger  may  not  intermeddle.  Suc- 
ceeding these,  were  the  members  of  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  than 
whom  there  were  none  better  qualified  to  appreciate  the  well-tempered 
zeal  atid  rare  sagacity  which  marked  the  consistent  course  of  their 
reverend  father  in  all  their  ecclesiastical  procedure.  Not  less  were 
they  who  followed  them,  members  of  other  presbyteries,  and  clergy- 
men from  other  places,  to  be  concluded  as  bearing  witness  by  their 
presence  to  their  long  cherished  esteem.  Held  in  high  estimation  by 
all  classes  of  the  community.  Principal  Macfarlan  was  the  espedal 
favorite  of  the  order  to  which  he  belonged,  and  if  it  formed  no  alight 
incentive  to  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties,  that  he  enjoyed 
the  esteem  and  the  sympathy  of  those  with  whom  be  was  most  closdy 
associated,  it  was  nothing  to  his  disparagement,  that  in  the  thickest 
mass  of  the  clerical  group,  there  were  not  wanting  the  pastors  of  other 
folds,  than  that  of  which  the  minister  of  the  High  Church  had  approved 
himself  to  be  a  faithful  shepherd.  The  Free  Churcli  had  its  repreieii- 
tatives  there,  and  the  United  Presbyterian  and  the  Cameronian  Churehes^ 
not  less  we  think  to  the' praise  of  the  living,  than  to  the  honour  of  tht 
dead.  Well  might  the  sun  shine  out  bright  and  clear  on  that  unwonted 
spectacle.  Assuredly,  Glasgow  will  not  flourish  the  less  by  the  preach* 
ing  of  the  word,  that  such  passing  comments  are  occasionally  made  on 
it— comments  which  thousands  on  that  day  were  privileged  to  read. 
They  are  better  far  than  a  thousand  sermons.  The  happy  blending  of 
all  sects  and  parties  in  the  religious  world,  that  a  great  and  good  man 
may  not  pass  away  unacknowledged,  is  Christianity  in  its  best  and 
noblest  mood;  and  though  it  is  a  funeral  procession  which  brings  it  oat 
and  gives  it  relief,  we  hail  it  as  the  triumph  of  our  common  &ith,  and 
claim  it  for  a  trophy  to  be  suspended  aloft  as  amidst  the  spoils  of  a 
victory.  Next  came  the  •*  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,"  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  their  oldest  member,  as  well  as  of  their  best  friend ; 
-while  in  their  rear,  and  immediately  before  the  long  line  of  general 
mourners  who  closed  the  procession,  there  came  the  members  of  the 
Congregation  over  whose  spiritual  interests  he  had  watched  to  the  last 
Their  presence  was  not  the  least  pleasing  feature  in  the  soene*  His 
own  flock  was  ever  dear  to  him,  and  there  was  one  portion  of  it  in 
particular,  the  inmates  of  the  Blind  Asylum,  who,  if  they  had  never 
seen  his  face,  yet  knew  his  voiee^  and  were  now  sorrowing  most  of  all, 
that  they  should  hear  that  voice  no  more.  On  Sabbath  and  week-^y^ 
it  had  been  welcome  to  them  as  the  familiar  tones  of  a  friend.     Ob  the 
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recurrence  of  ^very  Saturday  in  winter  and  summer,  whether  in  sun- 
shine or  stormy  he  was  wont  to  repair  to  their  asylum  and  give  them 
instruction, — ^and  it  will  be  long,  we  fear,  before  his  loss  will  be  made 
up  again  there,  or  in  other  charitable  institutions  of  a  similar  kind, 
where  the  regularity  of  his  attendance  was  only  surpassed  by  his 
steady  philanthropy  and  well-sustained  sympathy  and  aid. 

It  was  not,  however,  so  much  by  taking  the  procession  in  detaO,  as 
by  viewing  it  en  masse,  that  the  mind  of  the  spectator  w^as  duly  im- 
pressed with  the  tribute  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  departed.  It  was  to 
the  admixture  of  all  classes  and  to  the  blending  of  all  creeds,  and  above 
all,  to  the  undisguised  sympathy  and  reverent  demeanour  of  the  vast 
crowd  who  lined  the  whole  course  of  the  procession,  that  we  trace  the 
efToct  it  was  so  well  fitted  to  produce.  These  bespoke  no  usual  respect 
or  mere  conventional  sympathy.  The  time  was,  wlien  the  name  of  Prin- 
cipal Macfarlan  had  its  full  share  of  that  obloquy  which  the  bitterness 
of  ecclesiastical  politics  knows  so  well  and  so  unsparingly  to  use. 
Not  to  dwell  on  the  hurricane  of  opposition  through  which  he  passed 
at  the  threshold  of  his  ministry  in  Glasgow,  and  which  was  only  ter- 
minated by  a  favourable  decision  of  the  General  Assembly  allowing 
the  plurality  he  held,  it  is  within  the  remembrance  of  many  now  living 
how  for  years  afterwards,  he  was  but  sparingly  acknowledged  even  in 
the  most  faithful  discharge  of  every  duty  to  whiuh  he  was  called. 
With  the  term  "  Moderate"  applied  to  him,  the  more  watch-word  of 
party,  and  at  no  time  in  more  frequent  or  bitter  use  that  about  the 
period  to  wliich  we  refer,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  nothing  good 
could  be  expected  to  emanate  from  such  a  source.  The  merest  eccle- 
jBiastical  babe  cquld  give  vent  to  his  unmeaning  prattle,  and  old  men 
too,  of  whom  other  things  might  have  been  expected,  were  not  always 
backward  in  giving  currency  to  the  well-handled  phrase.  Meanwhile 
the  object  of  this  malignant  partizanship — ^not  less  malignant  that  it 
had  usurped  the  title  of  "  evangelical" — ^possessing  his  soul  in  patience, 
-was  holding  on  the  even  tenor  of  his  way.  He  could  afford  to  over- 
look it.  If  the  bigotry  with  which  he  was  met,  led  him  to  cling  the 
more  closely  to  his  tried  friends,  it  never  tempted  him  either  by  word 
or  deed  to  make  reprisal  on  his  enemies.  And  far  less  did  it  divert 
him  from  the  faithful  exercise  of  his  ministry  in  the  congregation  over 
which  he  was  set,  or  from  that  home-walk  of  Christian  usefulness  in 
his  parish  in  which  he  so  long  and  so  faithfully  expatiated.  We  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  no  minister  of  Glasgow  was  better  acquainted  with 
his  parish  than  he  was.  On  Sabbath  and  week-day,  his  step  was  a 
familiar  one  along  that  line  where  his  body  was  carried  to  its  resting- 
place  in  the  tomb.  Its  densely  crowded  population,  in  vennel  and 
close,  had  been  so  often  penetrated,  that  every  recess  and  winding 
was  accessible  to  him  by  night  as  by  day, — and  where  the  scene  of 
misery  so  great,  tliat  he  hid  himself  from  it — or  the  outcast  so  fori- 
lorn  as  to  escape  his  notice,  or  be  denied  his  charity  and  aid  ? 
In  fact,  in  the  city  of  Glasgow  the  minister  of  the  High  Church  was  prer 
emioently  the  minister  of  the  city  and  of  the  poor.  There  were 
seasons  of  the   year,    when  he  wiis   left  all   but  alone   at  a  post, 
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which,  if  others  had  not  deserted,  they  had  at  least  abandoned  (or  a 
little  for  more  inviting  scenes, — and  still  if  a  marriage  had  to  be  ode- 
brated,  or  a  child  baptized,  or  a  funeral  attended,  if  a  prayer  waa 
wanted  for  the  sick  or  for  the  dying,  the  chances  were  that  the  min- 
ister of  the  High  Church  was  to  be  found  at  homQ.  And,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  such  unremitting  and  unboasdng  faithfulness  did  not 
always  go  without  its  reward.  By  and  bye  detraction  b^an  to  speak 
with  baited  breath,  and  then  its  feeble  muttmngs  died  away.  The 
party  name  had  lost  its  charm.  Emerging  rapidly  from  the  mists  which 
nothing  but  prejudice  could  dim,  the  name  of  Principal  Mac£srian 
soon  asserted  its  proper  place  among  the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow, 
so  that  but  a  few  years  had  elapsed,  and  had  the  Western  Metropolis 
wanted  a  bishop,  for  which,  however,  she  has  but  little  liking.  Principal 
Macfarlan,  we  belieye,  would  have  been  called  to  the  see  by  univeraal 
acchiim.  But  better  to  him  than  a  mitre  were  the  blessings  which 
descended  on  his  head.  This  luxury  he  enjoyed  in  many  a  scene  on 
which  the  rod  of  the  Almighty  was  resting,  leaving  it  to  others  to  say 
of  him  what  he  would  never  have  said  for  himself — "  I  was  eyes  to  the 
blind,  and  feet  was  I  to  the  lame ;  I  was  a  father  to  the  poor,  and 
the  cause  which  I  knew  I  searched  out.  The  blessing  of  him  that  was 
ready  to  perish  came  upon  me;  and  I  caused  the  widow's  heart  to 
sing  for  joy."  This  after  all  was  his  noblest  legacy,  and  though  it 
was  not  left  to  hb  death  to  reveal  it,  or  to  his  funeral  to  publish  it,  it 
could  be  read  by  every  stranger  in  those  successive  groups  of  the 
humble  poor,  who,  pressing  from  every  close  and  crevice  wero 
straining  to  catch  the  last  look  of  the  remains  of  their  ben^ictor  and 
friend.  It  will  be  long  ere  they  see  his  like  again.  The  honours 
that  followed  him  to  the  grave  were  more  than  even  royal^  can 
bestow ;  and  if  to  the  painter  the  scene  was  eminently  strildng  when 
defiling  along  the  High  Street  through  the  dense  mass  of  spectators 
covering  the  pathway  and  filling  every  window,  the  weU^>fdered  line  of 
procetssion  emerged  at  last  on  the  open  ground  where  the  Boyal 
Infirmary  and  hb  own  Cathedral  broke  on  the  view,  and  then  after 
crossing  the  ravine  by  a  bridge— which  to  thousands  now  is  bat  a 
bridge  of  sighs — ascended  the  Necropolis,  and  surmounted  terrace 
after  terrace  in  the  winding  ascent,  till  the  hill  was  covered,  and  the 
measured  tread  of  the  returning  mourners  again  fell  on  the  ear — what 
species  of  photography  can  pourtray  the  life  which,  protracted  to  an 
unwonted  duration,  has  thus  gone  down  laden  with  honours  to  the  grave? 
Its  tracery,  we  fear,  is  much  too  minute  for  the  sunshine  we  have  on 
this  side  the  tomb.  We  must  wait  for  a  better  and  brighter  day. 
Suffice  it  to  add,  that  the  ceremonial  came  to  a  close.  At  the  highest 
point  of  the  Necropolis  tlie  body  was  consigned  to  the  tomb^  and  as 
the  company  of  mourners  retraced  their  steps  by  the  winding  ternees 
of  the  cemetery,  a  few  years  ago  but  a  bare  eminence  in  the  nei^bour- 
bood,  but  now  crowded  with  the  memorials  of  thousands  who  are 
sleeping  beneath,  we  paused  for  a  little  to  behold  the  setting  son 
g^ng  with  its  last  rays  the  lofty  Cathedral.  As  its  parting  beans 
fell  on  spire  and  tower,  the  vast  crowd  had  disappeared,  and  akme 
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ID  its  grandeur — outlined  against  the  sky,  stood  the  majestic  pile,  the 
fitting  sentinel  of  the  grave  which  had  just  now  closed,  while  high 
above^  its  spire  was  pointing  to  the  heavens : — 

^  And  as  our  clonds  of  battle,  dost  and  smoke, 
Are  melted  into  air,  behold  the  temple 
In  midisturbed  and  lone  eerenitj, 
Finding  itself  a  solemn  ftanctuaiy 
In  the  profound  of  heaven/* 

In  estimating,  however,  the  character,  and  in  recording  the  death  of 
Principal  Macfarlan,  but  a  small  part  of  our  duty  is  done  when  we 
confine  ourselves  to  the  city  in  which  the  greater  portion  of  his  life 
was  past.  Valuable  as  the  testimony  thus  given  is,  it  is  not  exhaus- 
tive of  the  services  of  one  whom  in  an  especial  manner  the  Church  of 
Scotland  claimed  as  her  own.  Were  we  indeed  to  ask  wherein  lay 
his  highest  walk  of  intelligence  and  zeal,  we  would  point  at  once  to 
the  Charoh  of  his  fathers,  to  which  he  was  so  deeply  attached,  and 
over  whose  interests  he  never  ceased  to  watch  with  the  utmost  solici* 
tude.  The  origin  of  this  peculiar  attachment  it  is  not  difficult  to  dis* 
cover.  It  has  been  said  by  a  distinguished  writer  in  an  essay  ^'  On  a 
Man's  writing  Memoirs  of  himself," — *'  I  cannot  but  perceive  that  the 
inordinate  and  occasional  causes  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  promin- 
ent actual  character  of  human  beings,  are  to  be  found  in  those  moral 
elements  through  which  they  pass.  And  if  one  might  be  pardoned  for 
putting  in  words  so  fantastic  an  idea  as  that  of  its  being  possible  for 
a  man  to  live  back  again  to  his  infancy,  through  all  the  scenes  of  his 
life,  and  to  give  back  from  his  mind  and  character,  at  each  time  and 
drcumstance  as  ho  repassed  it,  exactly  that  which  he  took  from  it 
when  he  was  there  before,  it  would  be  most  curious  to  see  the  frag- 
ments and  exuviae  of  the  moral  man  lying  here  and  there  along  the 
retrograde  path,  and  to  find  what  he  was  in  the  beginning  of  this  train 
of  modifications  and  acquisitions."  In  prosecuting  such  an  analysis 
of  the  growth  of  the  whole  man  in  its  separate  stages,  the  Diary  no 
doubt  forms  the  best  instrument  by  which  it  is  accomplished.  But  if 
diaries  to  be  valuable  must  be  faithful,  not  contrived  to  dress  up  charac- 
ter but  to  lay  it  bare,  we  fear  that  in  the  great  mtyority  of  cases  they 
are  but  of  little  avail.  At  all  events  we  doubt  if  the  reverend  Princi- 
pal has  left  behind  him  any  specimens  of  this  mental  anatomy,  and, 
therefore,  in  conducting  this  process  for  ourselves  we  are  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  taking  a  difierent  course.  Instead  of  beginning  with  his 
death  and  ending  with  his  birth,  we  must  reverse  the  process.  We 
must  begin  with  his  birth,  and  instead  of  seeking  to  '^  make  him  live 
back  to  his  infancy,"  picking  up  "  the  fragments  of  the  moral  man 
lying  here  and  there  along  the  retrograde  path,"  we  must  take  him 
up  where  his  life  began.  This  event  took  place  at  the  manse  of 
Drymen,  in  the  year  1771,  within  the  bounds  of  the  county  of  Stirling 
and  the  presbytery  of  Dumbarton,  of  which  his  father  had  besn  for  many 
years  the  incumbent.  Like  other  manses,  no  doubt,  Drymen  had  its 
own  associations,  moral  and  physical,  made  up  at  once  of  the  external 
and  of  the  internal,  and  both  contributing  to  give  their  colour  to  the 
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under  current  of  social  life,  even  as  the  waters  of  the  Enriok,  which 
were  flowing  near,  caught  from  the  neighbouring  soil' their  peculiar 
dye.  If  not  a  Highland  parish  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
Drymen  was  so  close  upon  the  uplands  as  almost  to  merit  the  appella- 
tion. The  mountain  ranges  which  lay  so  near  might  be  said  to  over- 
look it,  and  there,  under  the  shadow  of  the  great  hills  teeming  with 
romance — with  stories  of  more  than  border  warfare, — the  cry  was  heard 
that  a  man  child  was  born.  But  if  in  thus  casting  the  scheme  of  his 
nativity,  in  taking  his  horoscope,  we  cannot  follow  those  shadows  as 
they  chequered  his  path  in  infancy  or  youth,  we  may  yet  take  into 
account  those  other  influences  which  could  not  fail  to  tell  on  the 
youthful  mind.  Of  his  mother's  care  he  often  spoke  with  ^e  most 
grateful  remembrance,  while  by  all  accounts  his  father  was  a  man  of 
more  than  ordinary  firmness  and  decision.  He  had  been  minister  of 
the  parish  for  about  twenty-eight  years  when  his  son  and  successor 
was  born ;  and  though  encouraged  to  mingle  freely  in  a  circle  such  as 
few  country  clergymen  had  access  to— in  the  ducal  residence  of  Bu- 
chanan house — where  he  was  held  in  high  esteem,  this  privilege^  we 
believe  was  not  purchased  either  at  the  expense  of  his  self-respect  or 
of  that  of  his  parishioners.  Servility  was  no  feature  in  the  character 
of  one  whose  step  was  not  less  firm  when  entering  the  residence  of  the 
peer  than  when  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  peasant.  Indeed,  if 
tradition  is  to  be  trusted,  the  elder  Macfarlan  was  a  man  of  peculiar 
firmness  and  independence  of  mind ;  nor  were  there  wanting  occaoions 
when,  in  vindicating  rights  which  he  considered  overlooked,  and  in  pro- 
tecting interests  which  he  held  sacred,  because  the  interests  of  the  poor, 
he  could  brave  the  frown  of  those,  who,  had  they  willed  it,  could  have 
cast  a  shadow  over  his  patli,  much  more  portentous  than  that  of  Ben 
Lomond.  This  stamp  of  firmness— of  manly  decision — we  can  trace  in 
the  son.  From  his  earliest  years  he  evinced  it  in  the  family  and  the 
school,  and  though  he  too  had  the  ordeal  of  Buchanan  House  to ^  pass 
through,  he  suflered  no  silken  cord  to  swathe  his  limbs  or  impair  the 
freedom  of  his  actions.  Not  that  any  such  cord  was  woven  for  him  in 
those  halls,  to  which,  from  his  youth  to  his  old  age  he  was  ever  wel- 
come as  an  honoured  guest.  If  for  his  father's  sake  and  his  own  the 
Duke  of  Montrose  took  him  by  the  hand,  it  was  only  to  bestow  upon 
him  a  patronage  of  which  he  knew  him  to  be  worthy,  and  if  he  reodved 
the  boon  with  becoming  gratitude,  when  in  the  year  1791  he  was  ap- 
pointed successor  to  his  father,  and  again,  when  by  the  same  high  in- 
terest he  received  his  appointment  at  once  to  the  High  Church  and 
Principality  of  Glasgow  in  1823,  in  no  way  in  either  did  it  operate  to 
enervate  his  character  or  to  alter  its  tone.  The  friendly  relation  in 
which  he  stood  to  this  noble  House,  was  alike  creditable  to  bo^, — un- 
broken on  his  part  during  a  protracted  life,  and  on  theirs  through 
more  than  one  generation.  No  doubt  it  was  sometimes  said  of  him  in 
his  younger  days,  that  the  patronage  of  the  Montrose  family  had  made 
him,  but  not  less  truly  might  it  be  said,  that  he  was  made  for  the  pa- 
tronage. Fortunate  as  he  was  in  them,  they  were  not  leas  fortunate 
in  hitn.     Reflecting  not  loss  lustre  on  any  office  he  filled  than  it  con- 
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ferred  in  return,  he  was  distinguished  from  his  youth  by  his  manly 
and  independent  bearing,  and  if  he  learned  early  how  to  demean 
himself  in  the  highest  circles  of  society,  acquiring  the  manners  which 
none  need  despise,  and  which  enabled  him  to  bear  himself  easily  in 
after  years  whether  in  the  reception  hall  of  the  university,  or  in  the 
presence  of  the  Queen,  whom,  on  the  occasion  of  her  auspicious  visit  to 
GlasgoWy  he  was  honoured  to  welcome  to  the  college  and  to  conduct 
through  the  cathedral,  it  was  never  remarked  by  his  most  intimate 
friends  that  the  polish  of  his  manners  had  overlaid  his  better  nature 
or  disturbed  the  steady  action  of  his  heart.  That  was  always  in  its 
right  place,  and  nowhere  did  it  beat  so  high  or  warmly  as  in  the  service 
of  the  Church.  All  his  youthful  associations  were  entwined  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  almost  all  his  friends  in  earlier  life  were  con- 
nected with  it.  The  manses  of  the  neighbourhood  were  nearly  as 
familiar  to  him  as  his  own.  When  absent  at  College  in  Glasgow  the 
zeal  and  success  with  which  he  prosecuted  his  studies  was  only  surpassed 
by  the  pleasure  he  had  in  repairing  again  to  hb  native  vale.  This  to 
him  was  the  seminary  of  his  best  affections  and  the  seed-bed  of  his  most 
cherished  hopes.  Here  he  was  born.  Here  he  had  spent  the  days 
of  his  infancy  and  youth.  Here  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  or- 
dained to  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry  as  successor  to  his  father. 
Here,  too,  he  himself  became  the  father  of  a  family,  choosing  for  his 
partner  in  life  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  in  the  same  Presbytery  with 
himself,  one  who,  if  she  lived  not  to  see  the  future  eminence  to  which 
'  he  attained,  was  yet  long  enough  spared  to  spend  many  happy  days  of 
mingled  duty  and  afifection  with  him,  leaving  behind  her  a  family  of 
three  daughters  and  four  sons  to  alleviate  a  loss,  which,  if  the  bereaved 
husband  never  ceased  to  appreciate,  he  never  sought  to  repair.  Of  this 
family  two  only  now  survive,  one  of  his  sons  a  physician  in  Demerara, 
where  he  has  resided  for  about  thirty  years,  and  a  daughter,  who  with 
her  own  children  around  her  was  enabled  to  do  a  daughter's-part  in  tend- 
ing the  steps,  and  in  watching  by  the  death-bed  of  the  affectionate  parent 
who  had  first  taken  her  to  his  bosom  at  the  manse  of  Drymen.  It  is 
now  many  years  since  tliat  manse  received  other  occupants,  and  echoed  to 
the  sounds  of  other  steps,  and  yet  we  believe  not  a  year  has  passed  since 
1823,  in  which  its  once  attached  minister  did  not  find  himself  an  inmate 
under  its  roof.  To  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  was  regularly  present  at  the 
dispensation  .of  the  sacrament.  And  who  of  his  friends  can  forget  his 
annual  visit  to  the  Presbytery  of  Dumbarton  ?  It  was  the  event  of 
the  year  to  him.  His  old  co-presbyters  were  not  less  proud  of  him 
than  he  was  fond  of  them,  and  it  was  a  holiday  to  both,  when,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  annual  visit,  the  Principal  was  seen,  as  he  was  for  years, 
emerging  from  the  College  duly  equipped  and  on  horseback,  on  his 
way  to  spend  one  ^appy  day  where  he  had  already  spent  many,  and  if 
not  to  mingle  in  the  deliberations,  to  enjoy  the  fdlowship  of  those 
who  were  the  companions  of  his  youth  and  were  still  the  cherished 
friends  of  his  riper  years. 
.  If  every  event  then  in  his  history  only  tended  to  confirm  the  attach- 
ment of  the  Principal  to  the  church  of  hb  fiithers,  it  was  to  be  expected 
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in  return  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  should  not  be  indifferent  to  him* 
Much  as  his  native  presbytery  had  valued  his  services,  they  could  not 
be  allowed  to  make  a  monopoly  of  his  name,  keeping  him  all  to  them- 
selves. Wo  know  accordingly  that  before  he  had  passed  from  a  situa- 
tion comparadvely  obscure  into  one  more  conspicuous,  his  abilities  as  a 
member  of  the  Church  courts  had  not  gone  unnoticed,  and  that  for 
several  years  prior  to  1819,  he  had  taken  a  place  in  the  councils  of  the 
Church,  to  which  few  of  his  age  had  been  permitted  to  aspire.  In  fact 
it  was  the  minister  of  Drymen  and  not  of  the  High  Church,  the  Pres- 
byter merely,  and  not  the  Principal,  who  in  that  year  was  called  to  the 
chair  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  election,  which  was  unanimous, 
we  are  entitled  to  claim  as  a  testimony  at  once  to  his  character  and 
worth.  Upon  what  principle  indeed  the  chair  of  the  General  AssCTibly 
is  filled  from  year  to  year,  it  is  not,  we  confess,  very  easy  to  divine. 
That  it  is  not*  talent  always  that  determines  it  we  have  the  high  auth- 
ority of  Dr  Chalmers  for  saying,  of  whom  the  story  is  told  that  when 
entertained  on  a  particular  occasion,  at  the  Mansion  House  in  London, 
along  with  the  then  Moderaitor,  who,  after  dinner  gave  vent  to  a  speech 
more  than  usually  dull,  and  upon  which  the  Mayoress  rather  pointedly 
asked  Dr  Chalmers  whether  the  Moderator  was  always  selected  from 
the  most  eminent  men  of  the  Church,  Dr  Chalmers  felt  the  necesmty  of 
assuring  her  forthwith,  that  this  ¥ras  by  no  means  invariably  the  case. 
The  Moderator,  of  whom  this  was  said,  was  not  the  first  we  fear  in  sway- 
ing a  sceptre  of  lead  over  the  General  Assembly,  nor  according  to  all  ac- 
counts is  he  likely  to  be  the  last.  And  if  it  be  not  gifts  it  cannot  be 
graces  that  settles  the  choice.  We  have  known  ministers  not  less  vener- 
able for  their  worth  than  for  their  years,  whose  praises  were  in  every  pro- 
vince of  the  Church  for  whatever  is  lovely  and  of  good  report^  and 
who  were  yet  permitted  to  pass  away  unnoticed  to  the  grave.  It  must 
be  a  principle,  then,  not  less  real  because  it  is  invisible,  and  not  less 
vital  that  more  than  once  it  has  been  dragged  through  the  mire.  Per^ 
haps  it  is  enough  to  know  that  it  is  in  gooKd  keeping,  and  disposed  as 
we  are  to  acknowledge  the  infallibility  of  its  constitutional  guardians 
and  to  bow  to  their  rule,  we  would  recommend  all  who  are  interested  to 
do  the  same,  consoling  themselves  with  the  reflection  that  what  they  them- 
selves cannot  discern,  others  more  gifted  may  see,  and  leaving  these  As- 
tronomers Royal  to  occupy  their  own  high  ground  of  observation,  where, 
telescope  in  hand,  and  in  picking  up  stars  occasionally  of  undoubted  mag^ 
nitude^  they  are  evermore  gazing  at  points  in  the  horizon  where  a  less 
powerful  lens  with  all  its  straining  can  discover  nothing  but  the  emptiness 
of  space.  Not  so  difficult  was  it  for  the  Church  to  appredate  the  choice 
which  in  the  year  1819  elevated  the  minister  of  Drymen  to  the  chair  of 
the  Assembly.  Though  not  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude, — of  what  it  is 
now  the  fashion  to  call  European  celebrity — ^he  was  not  unknown — 
and  though  unattended  by  satellites,  he  was  not  without  his  comple* 
ment  of  friends.  His  orbit  was  not  circumscribed  by  the  presbyteiy 
of  the  bounds.  In  the  provincial  Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  he  had 
commended  himself  to  his  brethren  at  the  very  outset  of  his  att^ance 
there,  by  his  growing  knowledge  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
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Church.  These  had  formed  with  him  no  subject  of  mere  passing  in- 
quiry but  of  habitual  study,  and  as  all  that  he  heard  from  others  or 
read  for  himself,  whether  of  church  procedure  or  precedent,  was  handed 
over  to  a  memory  which  nothing  escaped,  a  memory  which  served  him 
to  the  last  in  its  tenacity,  and  which  for'  its  power  of  retention  was 
never  surpassed,  it  might  rather  have  been  wondered  at,  had  he  not 
attuned  to  some  pre-eminence  among  his  follows.  Especially  when  he 
entered  the  General  Assembly  and  mingled  with  its  councils,  it  was 
not  to  be  supposed  he  should  pass  unextinguished  among  the  mass. 
Though  not  an  eloquent  speaker  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  he 
was  at  all  times  a  forcible  one,  and  distinguished  in  all  his  appearances 
not  less  by  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  church  forms  than  with  con- 
stitutional usage,  he  could  always  command  the  attention  of  those  who 
were  willing  to  be  informed  or  who  sought  to  be  enlightened.  Above 
all,  he  was  distinguished  by  a  clear  perception  and  a  vigorous  judgment, 
which  were  not  always  the  characteristics  of  the  orators  even  of  that 
Augustan  age  of  the  Scottish  Church.  Of  this  the  leaders  of  the  day 
were  not  unobservant,  and  though  we  have  heard  him  tell  how,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  he  differed  from  those  to  whose  general  policy 
he  had  given  his  adherence  and  was  warmly  attached,  it  would  yet  ap- 
pear that  if  this  formed  no  recommendation  it  did  not  operate  as  a  bar 
in  the  way  of  his  elevation  to  the  chair — an  honour  as  honourably  won 
by  him,  as  by  universal  acknowledgement  it  was  gracefully  worn. 

Yet  more  marked  than  this  was  his  second  elevation  to  the  chair, 
when  in  the  year  1843,  he  was  again  called  to  preside  over  the  deli- 
berations of  the  General  Assembly.  How  changed  the  scene  since 
he  had  first  occupied  that  seat  of  honour,  and  how  altered  now  the 
circumstances  of  the  Church.  Passing  himself  from  a  rural  parish  to 
a  city  one,  he  had  become  in  the  year  1823,  minister  of  the  High 
Church  of  Glasgow,  and  the  Principal  of  its  University.  Without 
venturing  to  say  with  the  eccentric  Mr  Lapslie,  the  then  minister 
of  Campsie,  who  presided  at  his  induction  to  the  High  Church,  that 
if  he  had  no  other  claims  to  the  charge  to  which  be  was  promoted,  it 
was  justly  his  by  the  name  he  bore  as  one  of  a  clan  which  had  done 
good  service  to  the  Protestant  cause  at  the  battle  of  Langside  in 
Mary's  time,  and  in  testimony  of  their  service  had  their  family  arms 
suspended  inj^the  Cathedral,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  other 
considerations,  if  not  of  a  more  clanish,  yet  of  a  more  personal  des- 
cription, predominated  in  the  selection.  If  any  one  doubted  it,  no 
sooner  had  he  entered  on  the  discharge  of  his  new  duties  than  his 
high  qualifications  were  apparent.  The  Senatus  was  not  less  graced 
by  him  than  was  the  Presbytery,  and  if  some  men  in  ^heir  adherence 
to  theory  were  unwilling  to  admit  that  such  a  conjunction  of  ofiices  as  he 
held,  was  under  any  circumstances  a  compatible  thing,  the  discus- 
sion on  his  plurality,  fierce  as  it  was  at  the  tune,  had  not  long  subsided 
till  they  were  compelled  to  admit  that  after  all  it  might  not  be  unpal- 
ateable.  Tear  after  year,  as  it  passed,  only  added  to  the  evidence  of 
the  ability  and  wisdom  and  fiuthfulness  with  which  all  his  public 
functions  were  discharged,  and,  if  as  time  rolled  on,  they  came  famil- 
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iarly  to  hia  hand,  and  amidst  the  toiKtlQe  of  official  duty,  thisseasion 
of  college,  or  that  year  of  his  ministry,  was  but  the  counterpart  o£ 
another  which  had  gone  before, — there  were  events  still  occurring  iu 
the  University,  as  in  the  Church,  which  demanded  all  his  vigilance^  and 
which  in  no  wise  detracted  from  his  well  merited  fame.  In  proof  of 
this,  we  might  notice  the  steady  zeal  with  which  he  administered 
the  law  of  the  land,  requiring  of  all  entrant  Professors  their  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  to  the  formula  of  the  church,  a 
law,  which,  with  his  pen  he  defended  to  the  last,  and  which  in  his 
official  capacity  he  never  allowed  to  remain  in  abeyance.  Whatever  dif- 
ference of  opinion  there  might  be  in  the  senate,  as  to  the  value  of  that 
law,  there  was  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  conduct  of  him  who  never  forgot 
*to  administer  it.  With  firmness  and  yet  without  bigotry,  with  candour 
and  yet  not  without  caution,  he  discharged  every  trust  committed  to 
bis  charge,  and  it  will  be  long  before  his  colleagues  in  the  University, 
(for  such,  though  Principal,  he  always  called  them)  will  cease  to  re- 
member him  when  on  the  recurrence  of  some  day  of  high  festival, 
noblemen,  iUustrious  not  by  courtesy  but  fame,  and  others  not  lesa 
illustrious  in  the  world  of  letters,  were  entertained  at  their  board 
— their  own  Principal  was  not  the  least  remarkable  man  of  the  day, 
by  his  admirable  tact  and  bearing,  and,  more  than  4II,  in  his  varied 
and  yet  most  felicitous  speaking,  imparting  dignity  and  grace  to  the 
chair  that  he  occupied,  and  under  the  shadow  of  which  they  proudly 
sat. 

But  we  hasten  to  another  chair,  again  to  be  filled  up  by  him,  and 
that  on  no  occasion  of  festivity  or  mirth.  The  years  have  been 
passing  over  the  Church  not  less  than  the  University,  and  not 
without  sowing  the  seeds  of  a  controversy  which  came  to  its  harvest 
in  after  times.  Into  the  merits  of  the  controversy  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  "  non-intrusion,"  it  does  not  become  us  to  enter.  The 
name  at  all  events  is  a  familiar  one^  and  if,  like  many  other  epitheta 
which  are  either*assumed  by  authority,  or  ascribed  by  usage,  it  does, 
not  determine  the  point  in  hand,  we  leave  it  to  the  admirable  pam- 
phlet of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  to  determine  the  amount  of  the 
fallacy  not  less  than  the  gravity  of  the  ''  mistake."  Suffice  it  for  pre- 
sent purposes  to  say  that  a  warfare  did  arise  on  the  important  subject 
of  ''  the  admission  of  ministers  into  a  pari^,''  and  that  though  resisted 
by  one  party  in  the  Church,  the  veto  act  was  adopted  by  another. 
Though  the  law  of  the  Church,  however^  it  had  not  become  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  when  its  merits  came  to  be  tried  under  the  rights  of 
patrons  and  in  the  light  of  statute,  first  in  the  Court  of  Session,  and 
finally  and  conclusively  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  found  that  the 
civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  were  in  direct  collision.  Which  of  thes^ 
however,  should  yield  the  way  was  the  point  of  dispute.  That  the 
oivil  statute  could  not  do  it  till  duly  a(?knowledged  at  least)  was  ob^ 
vious  to  all,  and  that  the  ecclesiastical  $tatute  toquld  not  do  it,  not » 
few  were  ready  to  predict.  And  they  were  not  wrong  in.  their  antici- 
pations. Covering  themselves  with  a  shield  which  was  dignified  with 
the  name  of  co-ordinate  jurisdiction, — a  most  conveqient  shield — tW 
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dominant  majority  resolved  not  to  retract,  no,  not  a  hair's  breadth,  and 
now  commenced  a  conflict  as  remarkable  for  its  fervour  as  it  was  des- 
tined to  end  in  the  most  disastrous  results.  How  hot  the  battle 
grew,  and  how  protracted  withal,  let  history  now  tell  us.  Be  it 
only  remarked  that  it  was  not  without  its  intervals — and  that  diversi- 
fied occasionally  by  the  appearance  of  a  white  flag  from  the  non-intru- 
sion camp,  to  flutter  a  little  in  the  breeze,  threatening  amity  and 
adjustment,  but  recalled  again  like  the  dove  to  the  ark,  giving  proof 
to  all  that  their  waters  at  least  had  not  subsided, — or  by  the  raid  of 
Strathbogie,  where  the  warfare  reached  its  highest  pitch, — or  by  the 
siege  of  London,  where  every  engine  that  diplomacy  could  contrive 
was  incessantly  plied  to  bring  the  contest  by  a  coup  de  mam  to  a 
close,  it  was  also  relieved^  by  a  list  of  combatants,  who  filling  a  large 
space  in  the  roll  of  the  Assembly,  cannot  now  be  dropped  from  the 
annals  of  the  Church.  Among  these  the  name  of  Principal  Macfar- 
lan  was  conspicuous.  Sharing  perhaps,  less  than  Dr  Cook,  in  the 
successive  passages  at  arms  which  distinguished  the  protracted  cam- 
paign, he  had  more  to  do  with  the  strategy  of  the  fight,  and  enjoying 
the  full  confidence  of  the  party  to  which  he  belonged,  he  was  the 
Mentor  of  their  councils,  where  he  could  not  be  the  Ulysses  of  their 
camp.  His  services  were  always  at  their  command,  and  ever  and 
anon  as  the  smoke  cleared  away  from  the  horizon,  discovering  the 
mutual  combatants  to  each  other  on  their  separate  heights,  Principal 
Macfarlan  was  visible  on  the  foreground.  If  his  figure  was  not  so 
elastic  now  as  once  it  was,  it  was  not  less  commanding,  and  if  his  head 
was  more  bent 'than  when  the  dew  of  his  youth  was  upon  him,  it  was 
not  on  that  account  less  energetic  and  clear.  He  reminds  us,  indeed, 
at  this  as  at  other  periods  of  his  history,  of  the  illustrious  Duke,  who, 
spared  like  him  to  an  advanced  life,  was  not  less  honoured  by  a  public 
funeral.  Possessed  of  the  same  equanimity,  as  little  to  be  elated  by 
the  breath  of  the  populace  as  to  be  disturbed  by  its  frowns,  he  had 
rigidly  clung  to  the  discharge  of  duty  as  his  allotted  task,  and  never 
during  a  lite  unusually  protracted,  was  found  either  remiss  in  his 
calling  or  asleep  at  bis  post.  If  the  one  lived  for  his  country,  the 
other  lived  for  his  Church.  It  was  the  property  of  both  that  if  they 
could  not  tolerate  negligence  or  unpunctuality  in  others, — it  was  only 
because  they  could  not  bear  them  in  themselves.  With  both,  discip- 
line was  paramount  as  a  cardinal  virtue.  Their  orderly  book  was 
always  in  their  hands.  A  rigid  adherence  to  duty  and  policy  was  the 
uniform  they  wore,  and  it  was  never  threadbare ;  and  if  in  a  fiicile 
age,  made  up  of  materials  much  more  pliable  and  plastic  than  those 
of  which  they  were  composed,  this  suggested  the  idea  of  a  vein  of  iron 
pervading  the  life,  and  giving  it  tone  and  consistency, — such  a  charac- 
ter, be  it  remembered,  was  not  gained  either  at  the  expense  of  the 
heart  or  the  head.  At  all  events  we  can  say  of  the  champion  of  the 
Church  that  the  iron  which  gave  consistency  to  his  character  had  not 
been  permitted  to  enter  his  soul.  The  strong  man  could  become  a 
child  when  the  season  required  it.  But  it  was  only  for  a  moment. 
The  loss  of  children  and  of  friends  might  distress  him  for  a  season, 
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but  coald  not  distract  him,  and  if  the  symbols  of  bereavement  most 
needs  be  worn,  he  wears  them  only  as  the  General  wears  them, 
rather  as  the  appendage  of  his  uniform,  that  as  a  part  of  his  dress.  In 
all — ^firmness,  consistency,  vigor,  uprightness,  are  the  chief  features  of 
a  character  which  shows  much  that  is  marked,  and  at  no  time  were 
these  qualities  more  in  request  than  when  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1843,  another  Waterloo  was  fast  approaching.  In  saying  so^ 
however,  we  must  not  be  held  as  approving  in  every  point  of  the 
policy  pursued  by  the  moderate  party,  or  of  all  their  tactics  in  the 
previous  war.  To  these,  exceptions  have  been  taken  in  some  of  their 
details,  while  historic  justice  requires  the  acknowledgment  that  it  was 
not  iheir  policy  on  the  great  question  at  issue — on  the  admission  of 
ministers — which,  coming  at  last  to  its  triumph,  was  embodied  in  the 
statute  book,  and  is  now  the  law  of  the  land.  This  was  reserved  for 
others,  who,  rallying  round  the  standard  which  was  raised  in  the  form 
of  a  third  set  of  resolutions  in  the  Assembly  '39,  asserted  the  ^'  suit- 
ableness" of  the  presentee  as  a  constitutional  element  in  his  induction, 
and  is  now  the  distinguishing  trait  in  Lord  Aberdeen's  Act.  But  be 
that  as  it  may,  there  was  no  one  we  believe  beyond  the  camp  of  the 
enemy  who  took  exception  to  the  elevation  of  Principal  Macfarlan 
to  the  Moderator's  chair.  No  doubt  it  was  for  the  second  time,  and 
was  almost  without  precedent,  but  if  the  crisis  required  one  more 
than  usually  gifted,  it  also  required  one  more  than  usually  tried. 
His  consistency  and  candour,  his  charitable  construction  of  others 
while  he  sought,  no  return  for  himself,  had  eminently  qualified  him 
for  a  difficult  duty  at  a  critical  time,  and  if  the  eyes*  of  many  who 
seceded  were  raised  to  Dr  Welsh, — when,  after '  sermon  as  the  old 
moderator,  he  rose  in  St  Andrew's  Church,  and  having  read  a  protest 
in  the  name  of  all  who  adhered  to  him,  laid  it  on  the  table,  bowed 
towards  the  throne,  and  withdrew,  accompanied  by  the  members  who 
were  prepared  to  follow  him — the  eyes  of  others  were  not  less  fixed 
upon  him,  who  but  a  few  minutes  afterwards  occupied  his  place.  It 
formed  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Church  as  unlike  any  thing  that 
preceded  it,  as  we  trust  it  is  to  be  followed  by  nothing  that  resembles 
it.  It  was  enough  for  one  generation  to  see,  and  for  another  to  study. 
Like  other  great  events,  it  will  not  bear  repetition,  and  if  the  Church  sur- 
vived it,  losing  none  of  her  dignity  while  she  lost  some  of  her  strength, 
oast  down  but  not  destroyed,  reviled  and  maligned,  and  yet  oommitting 
herself  to  Him  that  judgeth  righteously,  assailed  by  the  reproaches  of 
those  who  left  her,  and  yet  lifting  up  no  voice  of  recrimination  to  im- 
pede their  movements  or  to  stay  their  steps,  it  must  under  the  blessing 
of  Providence  be  mainly  ascribed  to  the  character  of  him  who  at  that 
critical  moment  was  called  to  preside.  In  that  eventful  Assembly  the 
calmness  of  the  moderator's  demeanour  was  not  less  remarkable  than 
the  serenity  of  his  temper.  As  there  was  nothing  to  agitate  him, 
nothing  could  ruffle  him.  His  ^iliarity  with  Church  proceedings  in 
all  its  forms,  his  well  known  attachment  to  the  Church  of  his  fisthers, 
above  all  the  marked  consistency,  of  his  public  life,  combined  with 
his  large  discretion,  imparted  the  same  confidence  to  oth^s  wUdi  we 
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cannot  doubt  he  felt  in  himself.  From  first  to  last  he  was  looked  up 
to  by  an  admiring  Assembly,  and  it  will  be  conceded  on  all  hands, 
that  ify  even  in  the  admission  of  his  opponents  he  bore  himself  well 
on  the  occasion,  candidly  and  yet  consistently,  not  harsh  to  other 
interests  while  defending  his  own,  he  was  not  less  admired  by  his 
friends,  who  in  the  review  of  that  moderatorship,  long  after  its  close, 
were  wont  to  speak  of  him  as  the  "  pilot  that  weathered  the  storm." 

It  were  wrong  in  us,  however,  to  close  this  sketch,  however  hasty 
and  imperfect,  without  recording  the  fact,  that  the  public  services  of 
the  venerable  Principal  in  the  Church  were  not  confined  to  the  arena 
of  controversy,  or  the  warfare  of  debate.  Not  unfrequently  it  had 
been  asserted  that  whatever  of  good  there  was  in  the  Church— -of 
eminence  and  worth,  or  of  energy  and  zeal — ^it  was  all  to  be  found 
among  the  ranks  of  those  who  had  assumed  the  title  of ''  evangelical." 
The  monopolbts  of  every  thing  that  was  fair  and  lovely  and  of  good 
reportj  they  took  it  for  granted  that  they  held  these  by  a  patent  of 
divine  right,  to  which  no  one  might  aspire,  and  what  they  thus  took 
for  granted,  they,  by  no  uncommon  transition,  held  to  be  proved. 
And  yet  how  unfounded  these  claims  were, — the  slightest  retrospect 
of  the  history  of  the  Church,  even  in  the  present  century,  will  serve 
to  demonstrate.  When  tried,  for  example,  by  the  test  of  the  various 
schemes  of  Christian  benevolence,  for  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  which  the  Church  has  so  much  reason  to  be  thankful — and  no  test 
could  be  a  fairer  one — the  claim  of  party  pre-eminence  will  be  found 
to  be  altogether  unfounded.  To  whom  do  we  owe  the  Education 
Scheme  but  to  Principal  Baird — a  scheme  which  in  every  part  of 
Scotland,  and  more  especially  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  has  per- 
petuated his  name  as  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  and  patriotic 
benefactors  of  his  country  and  church  ?  Who  was  the  founder  of  the 
Indian  Mission  but  Dr  Inglis  ? — a  man  whom  Dr  Duff  has  well  described 
as  of  "  lofty  and  commanding  intellect,  who  seldom  failed  to  cany  con- 
viction by  the  marvellous  ease  wherewith  he  disembarassed  the  most 
mazy  theme  of  its  intricacies,  not  less  than  by  the  transparent  clear- 
ness of  his  statements,  and  the  argumentative  force  of  his  reasonings,-:- 
a  man  whose  sagacity,  acuteness,  and  comprehensive  business  habits 
were  universally  acknowledged  to  be  unrivalled, — a  man  whose  per- 
sonal honour  and  high  moral  integrity  were  held  to  be  so  unimpeached 
and  unimpeachable,  that  in  almost  all  difficult  cases  of  church  policy, 
he  was  consulted  with  like  freedom  and  confidence  by  opponents  as  by 
fnends, — ^a  man,  finally,  whose  unobtrusive  but  ripening  piety  threw  a 
halo  of  mellowed  lustre  over  his  latter  days,  irradiated  his  passage  through 
the  dark  valley,  and  ceased  not  to  brighten  onwards  till  eclipsed  by  the 
more  glorious  sunshine  of  Jehovah's  presence."  These  instances  were 
enough  to  disprove  the  claims  which  nothing  but  a  blind  party  zeal  would 
have  ventured  to  advance.  And  yet  we  have  another  at  hand  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Colonial  Scheme,  and  in  the  person  of  Principal 
Macfarlan.  In  the  year  1836  this  Scheme  arose,  and  now  in  1857 
its  existence  is  known  and  its  usefulness  felt  in  the  most  distant  regions 
of  the  earth.    Its  object  is  a  simple  one ;  and  if  its  success  be  measured 
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by  the  amount  of  zeal,  and  prudence,  and  labour  expended  in  its  manr 
agementy  it  cannot  be  pronounced  either  small  or  insignificant.  The 
comprehensiveness  of  its  plan, — embracing,  as  it  does.  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward's  Island, 
Cape  Breton,  New  South  Wales,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  New  Zealand, 
Ceylon,  Jamaica,  St  Vincent,  Antigua,  Guiana,  Madeira,  Gibraltar, 
&c.,  &c., — ^involving  necessarily  an  amount  of  correspondence  fuU  of 
interest,  and  often  burdened  with  questions  of  deepest  import  to  the 
cause  of  Presbyterianism  in  the  colonies, — is  scarcely  to  be  appreciated 
except  by  those  who  have  taken  a  share  in  its  business.  Of  this  the 
Annual  Beport  to  the  General  Assembly  furnishes  no  adequate  indi- 
cation, glancing  merely,  as  it  does,  at  the  leading  topics  which,  duriog 
the  current  year  have  occupied  attention  without  descending  to  the 
details  which  form  the  burden  of  the  work.  But  its  importance,  after 
all,  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  bulk  of  its  letter  bag.  Its  interest 
lies  in  the  sphere  of  its  action.  When  the  emigrant  ship  comes  into 
play  with  its  dense  equipment,  the  floating  ark  of  a  new  world,  in 
which  so  many  souls  are  to  be  cooped  up,  and  so  many  tears  shed, — 
what  a  melancholy  interest  it  has  gatiiered  around  it!  Whether 
moored  in  the  sea-port  town  in  the  midst  of  the  busy  crowd,  or  an- 
chored in  the  lonely  lake,  where  it  is  hovering  for  a  little  an  unusual 
visitant,  with  folded  wings  so  soon  again  to  be  expanded — ^it  is  well 
fitted  to  arrest  every  eye.  There  is  the  smothered  grief  of  the  strong 
man,  and  the  head  of  the  aged  bowed  down  in  sorrow.  Tbere  are 
weeping  relatives  and  mourning  friends,  sorrowing  most  of  all  that  they 
shall  see  thdir  face  and  hear  theiV  voice  no  more.  There  is  the  brother 
parting  from  the  sister,  or  the  son  from  the  parent,  or  the  children  of 
a  race  from  their  aged  sire^  left  with  others  as  old  as  himself,  like  the 
last  few  faded  leaves  of  autumn  lingering  and  fluttering  on  the  tree. 
All  is  agony  or  commotion,  closed  at  length  with  the  last  long  pressure 
of  the  hand-^the  long  last  adieu  drowned  in  the  busy  hum  of  com- 
merce, or  prolonged  in  the  echoes  of  their  native  hills.  On  an  occa- 
sion like  this,  to  be  in  any  degree  instrumental — ^by  a  Christian  address, 
or  by  a  seasonable  prayer,  or  by  the  gift  of  a  Bible — in  cheering  the 
hearts  of  the  good,  or  in  arresting  the  attention  of  the  careless  and  the 
indifferent,  on  the  eve  of  their  departure,  cannot  be  pronounced  a  use- 
less expenditure  of  either  money  or  time.  And  far  less  can  the  phi- 
lanthrophy  be  condemned  which  foUows  them  over  the  wide  waste  of 
waters,  and  which,  if  it  cannot,  in  the  remote  wilderness,  mitigate  the 
toils  and  hardships  of  their  lot,  would  help  to  build  them  a  church, 
and  to  send  them  a  pastor,  that  they  may  not  forget  the  God  of  their 
fathers,  or  the  things  which  concern  their  peace.  In  this  high  walk 
of  benevolence.  Principal  Macfarlan,  the  founder  of  the  Colonial 
Scheme,  was  long  permitted  to  expatiate.  Continuing  still  its  convener 
even  when  the  infirmities  of  age  were  beginning  to  be  felt,  he  never 
ceased  to  wa4;ch  over  it  with  parental  solicitude.  It  was  the  one  sub- 
ject which  brought  him  to  Edinburgh  to  the  General  Assembly,  when, 
for  several  years  previous  to  his  death,  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  member ; 
and  many  as  were  the  occasions  on  which  he  received  the  thanks  of 
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the  Church  for  the  uniform  ability,  and  wisdom,  and  zeal  with  which 
his  high  office  was  discharged,  he  reaped  a  reward  more  pleasing  still 
in  the  manifold  blessingd  of  those  who  were  "separated  from  their 
brethren."  His  work  of  faith  and  labour  of  love  will  never  be  for- 
gotten in  the  Colonies.  In  regious  the  most  remote — in  the  solitudes 
of  distant  forests — and  by  the  banks  of  many  a  foreign  river,  his  name 
goes  down  to  posterity  interwoven  with  the  best  feelings  and  the  high- 
est hopes  of  his  expatriated  countrymen ;  and  though  it  is  not  written 
on  the  log^house  where,  in  the  depths  of  the  woods,  the  groups  of 
Scotchmen  are  seen  to  meet  on  a  Sabbath-day, — or  inscribed  on  the 
ohurch  which,  rising  more  rapidly  than  the  population  which  crowds 
its  courts,  has  its  home-like  spire  pointing  upwards  to  heaven,  it  has 
found  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  thousands  who,  through  his  instrumen- 
tality, have  now  a  church  to  enter,  gr  minister  to  hear,  or  a  Bible  to 
read.  Less  than  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  venerable  founder  and 
convener  of  the  Colonial  Scheme.  And  if  we  do  not  add  more,  it  is 
only  because  we  know  that  his  faithful  services  have  not  been  under- 
valued at  home, — while  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  when  the  intelli- 
gence of  his  death  is  circulated  abroad,  the  cry  will  be  heard  on  many 
a  distant  shore,  as  when  a  prophet  has  fallen,  or  a  public  benefactor 
been  removed — "  My  father,  my  father,  the  chariots  of  Israel  and  the 
horsemen  thereof." 

And  now  the  venerable  Principal  has  been  gathered  to  his  fathers. 
At  the  age  of  87|  and  in  the  67th  year  of  his  ministry,  full  of  honours  as 
of  years,  he  has  descended  to  the  grave.  His  faculties  remained  unim- 
paired to  the  last — his  lucid  judgment,  and  his  retentive  memory. 
And  if  nothing  of  the  past  had  escaped  him,  he  had  not  been  unmind- 
ful of  the  future.  In  the  anticipation  of  his  death,  he  was  enabled  to 
resign  himself  without  a  murmur  into  the  hands  of  his  Saviour  and 
his  God.  His  Christian  resignation  shone  conspicuous  throughout 
his  closing  scene.  His  sky  was  serene  when,  after  a  lengthened  day, 
the  descending  sun  released  him  from  his  work,  and  we  hail  it  as  th^ 
pledge  of  a  better  morning  that  is  yet  to  dawn — the  resurrection  morn 
— ^the  day-spring  of  glory,  and  honour,  and  immortality. 


LIVINGSTONE'S  MISSIONARY  TRAVELS  IN  SOUTH 

AFRICA. 

Until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  no  small  part  of  this  vast  conti- 
nent was  almost  unexplored  by  and  unknown  to  Europeans.  Its 
northern  and  eastern  regions  had  been  the  seats  of  flourishing  em- 
pires, and  the  locality  of  wonderful  events  in  ancient  times.  At  a 
far  remote  period,  science  and  literature  were  there  cultivated,  while 
Carthage,  worsted  only  after  a  protracted  struggle,  for  a  time  disputed 
with  Rome  ascendancy  over  the  world.  Still  later,  many  bbhops  of 
the  early  church  exhibited  in  northern  Africa  apostolic  virtues  and  a 
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primitWe  simplicity  of  manners ;  not  a  little  of  martyr-blood  had  dyei 
its  sands,  and  flourishing  Christian  communities  long  defied  the  no- 
lence  of  persecution.  Within  its  northern  confines,  Tertullian  wrote 
his  vindication  of  the  worshippers  of  the  Divine  Being,  appealing  to 
the  holy  practice  and  unshaken  loyalty  of  those  who  bore  Christ's 
name,  in  contradiction  to  the  slanders  heaped  on  them  by  enemies; 
and  Cyprian,  after  a  life  of  active  inde&tigable  exertion^  submitted 
meekly  to  the  executioner's  sword.  In  the  dawn  of  historic  narraf- 
tive,  Egypt  appears,  as  Herodotus  describes  it,  ^'  a  land  of  wcmden, 
and  excelling  others  in  mighty  works ;''  exhibiting  still  in  proof  of 
this  her  stupendous  monuments,  showing  traces  of  civilization  anterior 
to  that  of  any  people  we  read  of, — a  great  and  flourishing  kingdom, 
ruled  by  proud  and  sagacious,  if  arbitrary,  monarchs,  while  Arabia  and 
Syria  were  tenanted  only  by  waadering  tribes,  and  Abraham  and  his 
descendants  dwelt  in  tents.  In  other  regions,  however,  of  Africa^  the 
roving  tribes  of  the  desert  were  not  long  since  almost  wholly  undis- 
turbed by  the  approach  of  strangers. 

Yet  the  cause  of  African  discovery  has  been  far  from  wanting  fasci- 
nation in  the  minds  of  not  a  few  adventurous  spirits,  evincing  how 
strong  is  the  propensity  to  grasp  at  information  reganiing  what  is 
not  generally  known.  From  Mungo  Park — whose  travels  formed  one 
of  the  fascinating  books  of  our  boyhood,  nearly  occupying  the  same 
place  in  our  regard  with  the  maritime  researches  of  Cook— downwards^ 
at  what  a  risk  and  loss  of  valuable  lives  has  that  path  of  discovery  beeft 
trodden!  Burckhardt,  Laing,  Clapperton,  Lander,  and  othors,  are 
names  entitled  to  peculiar  honour  in  the  annals  of  geographiol 
science,  though  if  we  except  Park  and  Lander,  thw  toils  were  of  com- 
paratively little  use  in  augmenting  the  small  amount  of  information 
previously  possessed.  In  connection  with  southern  Africa,  however, 
Campbell  and  Moflat  have  contributed  much  alike  to  our  amusonent 
and  instruction,  though  the  former  was  one  of  the  most  prosuc  of 
mortals,  and  the  ponderous  insipidity  of  his  style  reminds  us  of  the 
creaking  of  his  own  laden  waggons  over  the  sand.  But  Mo£ht's  son- 
in-law,  Dr  Livingstone,  has  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  give  usa 
further  acquaintance  with  a  large  section  of  Africa,  previously  unvisited 
by  any  European.  His  researches  have  added  very  largely  to  fill  up 
blanks,  and  to  give  us  correct  notions  respecting  no  small  portion  of 
what  was  previously  a  terra  incognUa ;  affording  another  illustration 
of  the  fact  that  wherever  commercial  enterprise,  and  the  thirst  for 
gold  have  not  attracted,  in  regions  where  industry  and  toil  have  had 
to  contend  against  a  stony  desert  and  a  burning  sun,  where  human 
beings,  in  rudeness  and  stupidity,  seem  to  possess  and  care  for  little 
more  than  merely  animal  existence, — Christian  enterprise  has  led  the 
missionary,  in  the  face  of  want  and  danger,  to  seek  peaceful  conquests 
in  a  field  to  which  nothing  of  romantic  interest  attaches,  striving  to  lead, 
if  only  a  few  benighted  outcasts,  to  seek  after  an  immortal  inheritanoe^ 
with  a  success  which  exhibits  religion  as  the  true  pioneer  of  olviliar 
tion,  the  foe  of  war,  and  the  enemy  of  impurity. 

As  regards  Dr  Livingstone,  he  is  universally  allowed  to  occupy,  per^ 
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Imps  the  highest  place  among  those  who  in  long  and  arduous  tours  of 
exploration,  have  revealed  the  existence  of  productive  countries,  illus- 
trating their  physical  features,  discovering  mountains,  lakes,  and  rivers 
previously  unknown,  and  forwarding  from  various  points,  during  a 
remote  and  hazardous  pilgrimage,  information  of  the  highest  value  to 
the  ethnologist,  the  geographer,  and  the  natural  historian.  Some  six- 
teen years  ago  he  left  this  country  well  nigh  imknown,  as  a  medioal 
missionary,  to  prosecute  the  work  of  civilization  in  south  Africa,  and 
on  returning  for  a  short  season  to  this  country,  he  has  received  merited 
approbation  from  the  best  qualified  judges,  as  the  first  explorer  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  African  intertropical  zone.  For  what  literary  defi- 
ciencies his  work  may  be  marked  by,  Dr  Livingstone  ofiers  what  we  con- 
sider an  unnecessary  apology,  as  it  is  throughout  characterised  by  the 
manliness  and  straightforward  honesty  of  the  writer,  is  full  of  deeply 
interesting  particulars,  and  is  sure  to  have  that  wide  circulation  which 
it  merits.  He  has  no  reason  whatever  to  be  ashamed  of  the  unosten- 
tatious manner  in  which  he  unfolds  his  actual  experiences, — how  he 
went  forward  confidingly  amongst  aborigines,  of  whom  many  travellers 
would  havo  entertain^  by  no  means  favourable  suppositions,  how  he 
lived  not  seldom  on  roots,  locusts,  and  frogs,  with  only  rain  or  river 
water  to  quench  his  thirst,  how  he  sounded  lakes,  made  his.  way  through 
jungles,  and  floated  on  streams  previously  unlmown,  gazed  with  de- 
lighted and  curious  eye  upon  extensive  districts  teeming  with  vegetable, 
animal,  and  mineral  wonders,  associating  with  him  on  his  expeditions, 
by  the  strong  tie  of  i)er8onal  attachment,  those  who  could  be  his  sole 
aids  and  companions.  The  portrait  prefixed  to  the  volume  gives  us  a 
good  idea  of  the  character  of  the  man,  a  hardy  unpampered  Northern, 
with  not  a  superfluous  ounce  of  flesh  upon  hiA  bones,  determined,  self- 
reliant,  ready  to  lodge  in  any  portion  of  the  wilderness  he  traverses, 
and  by  no  means  discomposed  on  the  occurrence  of  adventures,  or  at 
the  existence  of  difficulties  of  an  anomalous  description. 

Before,  however,  giving  any  samples  of  these  African  discoveries  and 
adventures,  we  shall  let  the  author  recite  what  he  has  to  tell  us  of  his 
parentage  and  early  training.  Our  readers  will  agree  with  us  in 
thinking  that  the  origin  of  the  man  was  by  no  means  out  of  unison 
with  his  subsequent  career : — 

*'*'  My  own  inclination  would  lead  me  to  say  as  little  as  possible  about  my- 
self;  but  several  friends,  in  whose  judgment  I  have  confidence,  have  sug- 
gested that,  as  the  reader  likes  to  know  something  about  the  author,  a  short 
account  of  his  origin  and  early  life  would  lend  additional  interest  to  this 
book*  Such  is  my  excuse  for  the  following  egotism  ;  and,  if  an  apology  be 
necessary  for  giving  a  genealogy,  I  find  it  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  very 
long,  and  contains  only  one  incident  of  which  I  have  reason  to  be  proud. 

'*  Om*  ^reat-grandfather  fell  at  the  battle  of  Culloden,  fighting  for  the  old 
line  of  kmgs ;  and  our  grandfather  was  a  small  farmer  in  Ulva,  where  my 
.  father  was  bom.    It  is  one  of  that  cluster  of  the  Hebrides  thus  alluded  to 
by  Walter  Scott:— 

"  And  tJlva  dark,  and  Colonsay, 
And  all  the  group  of  islets  gay 
That  ^uard  famed  Staffa  round." 
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**  Our  gnndfather  was  intknately  acqiuunted  with  all  the  ttaditaonaiy 
legends  which  that  great  writer  has  since  made  use  of  in  the  '  Tales  of  a 
Grandfather'  and  other  works.  As  a  boy  I  remember  listening  to  him  with 
delight,  for  his  memory  was  stored  with  a  never-ending  stock  of  storiv, 
many  o(  which  were  wonderfully  like  those  I  have  since  heard  while  aittii^ 
by  the  African  evening  fires.  Our  grandmother,  too.  used  to  sing  Gadic 
songs,  some  of  which,  as  she  belieyed,  had  been  composed  by  captive  udand- 
ers  languishing  hopelessly  among  the  Turks. 

"  Grandfather  could  give  particulars  of  the  lives  of  his  ancestors  for  nx 
generations  of  the  family  before  him;  and  the  only  point  of  the  tradition  1 
feel  proud  of  is  this.  One  of  these  poor  hardy  islanders  was  renowned  in 
the  district  for  great  wisdom  and  prudence ;  and  it  is  related  that,  when  he 
was  on  his  deathbed,  he  called  all  his  children  around  him  and  said,  '  Now 
in  my  lifetime,  I  have  searched  most  carefully  through  all  the  traditions^  I 
oonld  find  of  our  family,  and  I  never  could  discover  that  there  was  a  dis- 
honest man  among  our  forefathers.  If  therefore,  any  of  you  or  any  of  your 
ehildren  should  take  to  dishonest  ways,  it  will  not  be  because  it  runs  in  our 
blood ;  it  does  not  belong  to  you.  I  leave  this  precept  with  you :  Be 
honest.*  If  therefore,  in  the  following  pages  I  fall  into  any  errors,  I  hope 
they  will  be  dealt  with  as  honest  mistakes,  and  not  as  indicating  that  I  have 
forgotten  our  ancient  motto.  This  event  took  place  at  a  time  when  the 
Highlanders,  according  to  Macaulay,  were  much  like  the  Cape  Cafires,  and 
any  one,  it  was  said,  could  escape  punishment  for  oattle -stealing  by  pre- 
•enting  a  share  of  the  plunder  to  his  chieftain.  Our  ancestora  were  Koinan 
Catholics ;  they  were  made  Protestants  by  the  laird  coming  round  with  a 
man  having  a  yellow  stafi^  which  would  seem  to  have  attracted  more  atten- 
tion than  his  teaching,  for  the  new  reli^on  went  Ions  afterwards^  perhaps 
it  does  so  still,  by  the  name  of  *  the  religion  of  the  yellow  stick.' 

**  Finding  his  farm  in  Ulva  insufiicicnt  to  support  a  numerous  fiunily,  my 
grandfather  removed  to  Blantyre  Works,  a  large  cotton  manu&ctoiy  ontM 
beantifld  Clyde,  above  Glasgow;  and  his  eons,  having  had  the  beat  eancatioii 
the  Hebrides  afforded,  were  gladly  received  as  clerks  by  the  proprieton, 
Monteith  and  Co.  He  himself  highly  esteemed  for  his  unflinching  hoamtj, 
was  employed  in  the  conveyance  of  larpe  sums  of  money  from  Gtasgow  to 
the  worKs,  and  in  old  age  was,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  company, 
pensioned  off,  so  as  to  spend  his  declining  years  in  ease  and  comfort. 
^  "  Our  uncles  all  entered  His  Majesty's  service  during  the  last  French  war, 
either  as  soldiers  or  sailors ;  but  my  father  remained  at  home,  and,  though 
too  conscientious  ever  to  become  rich  as  a  small  tea-dealer,  by  his  kindlioeu 
of  manner  and  winning  ways  he  made  the  heartstrings  of  nis  children  twine 
around  him  as  firmly  as  if  he  had  possessed^  and  could  have  beatowed  Ufjon 
them,  every  worldly  advantage.  lie  reared  his  children  in  conneetion  with 
the  Kirk  of  Scotland — a  religious  establishment  which  has  been  an  incalcul- 
able blessing  to  that  country — ^but  he  afterwards  left  it,  and  during  the  last 
twenty  ^ears  of  his  life,  held  the  office  of  deacon  of  an  independent  church 
in  Hamilton,  and  deserved  my  lasting  gratitude  and  homage  for  presentiiig 
me  from  infancy  with  a  continuously  consistent  pious  example,  sueh  at  that 
the  ideal  of  which  is  so  beautifully  and  trutfatulW  ponrtrayed  in  Borss' 
*  Cottar's  Saturday  Nieht.'  He  died  in  February,  1856,  in  peacefU  hope  of 
that  mercy  which  we  all  expect  throng  the  death  of  our  Lord  a&d  Samur: 
I  was  at  tne  time  on  mj  way  below  Zumbo,  expectine  no  Mater  pleasure 
in  this  country  than  sitting  by  our  cottage  fire  and  teuing  him  my  ttavda. 
I  revere  his  memory. 

"  The  earliest  recollections  of  my  mother  rMdlt  a  picture  so  often  seen 
among  the  Scottish  poor-that  of  the  anxious  housewife  strivii^  to  make 
botii  ends  meet.    At  the  age  of  ten  I  wM  put  into  the  hctory  as  a  'pieeer/ 
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tomdbj  my  earnings  in  lessening  her  anxiety.  With  a  part  of  my  first 
week's  wages  I  purchased  Raddiman's  ^  Rudiments  of  Latm/  and  pursued 
the  study  of  that  language  for  many  years  afterwards,  with  unabated  ardour* 
at  an  evening  school,  which  met  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  ten.  The 
dictionary  part  of  my  labours  was  followed  up  till  twelve  o'clock,  or  later, 
if  my  mother  did  not  interfere  by  jumping  up  and  snatching  the  books  out 
of  m^  hands.  I  had  to  be  back  in  the  factory  by  six  in  the  morning,  and 
contmue  my  work,  with  intervals  for  breakfast  and  dinner,  till  eight  o'clock 
at  night.  I  read  in  this  way  many  of  the  classical  authors^  and  knew  Vir- 
gil and  Horace  better  at  sixteen  than  I  do  now.  Our  schoolmaster — ^hap* 
pily  still  alive — was  supported  in  part  by  the  company ;  he  was  attentive 
and  kind,  and  so  moderate  in  his  charges  that  all  who  wished  for  education 
might  have  obtained  it.  Many  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege ;  and 
aome.  of  my  school-fellows  now  rank  in  positions  far  above  what  they  ap- 
peared ever  likely  to  come  to  when  in  the  village  school.  If  such  a  system 
were  established  in  England,  it  would  prove  a  never  ending  blessing  to  the 
poor, 

"  In  reading,  everything  that  I  could  lay  my  hands  on  was  devoured  ex- 
cept novels.  Scientific  works  and  books  of  travels  were  my  especial  delight ; 
though  my  father,  believing,  with  many  of  his  time  who  ought  to  liave 
known  better,  that  the  former  were  inimical  to  religion,  would  have  preferred 
to  have  seen  roe  poring  over  the  *  Cloud  of  Witnesses,'  or  Boston's  *  Four- 
fold State.'  Our  difference  of  opinion  reached  the  point  of  open  rebellion 
on  ray  part,  and  his  last  application  of  the  rod  was  on  my  refusal  to  peruse 
Wilberforce's  *  Practical  Cnristianity.'  This  dislike  to  dry  doctrinal  reading, 
and  to  religious  reading  of  every  sort,  continued  for  years  afterwards ;  but 
having  lighted  on  those  admirable  works  of  Dr  Thomas  Dick,  '  The  Philo- 
sophy of  Religion,'  and  ^  The  Philosophy  of  a  Future  State,'  it  was  gratify- 
ing to  find  my  own  ideas,  that  religion  and  science  are  not  hostile,  but 
friendly  to  each  other,  fully  proved  and  enforced. 

''  Great  pains  had  been  taken  by  my  parents  to  instil  the  doctrines  of 
of  Christianity  into  my  mind,  and  I  had  no  difficulty  in  imderstanding  this 
theory  of  our  free  salvation  by  the  atonement  of  our  Saviour,  but  it  was 
only  about  this  time  that  I  really  began  to  feel  the  necessity  and  value  of  a 
personal  application  of  the  provisions  of  that  atonement  to  my  own  case. 
The  change  was  like  what  may  be  supposed  would  take  place  were  it  pos- 
sible to  cure  a  case  of  ^  colour  blindness.'  The  perfect  freeness  with  which 
the  pardon  of  all  our  guilt  is  ofiered  in  God's  book  drew  forth  feelings  of 
affectionate  love  to  Him  who  bought  us  with  his  blood,  and  a  sense  of  deep 
obligation  to  Him  for  his  mercy  has  influenced,  in  some  small  measure,  my 
conduct  ever  since.  But  I  shall  not  again  refer  to  the  inner  spiritual  lii^ 
^ich  I  believe  then  began,  nor  do  I  intend  to  specify  with  any  prominence 
the  evangelistic  labours  to  which  the  love  of  Christ  has  since  impelled  me : 
this  book  will  speak  not  so  much  of  what  has  been  done,  as  of  what  still  re- 
mains^ to  be  performed  before  the  gospel  can  be  said  to  be  preached  to  a)l 
nations. 

"  In  the  glow  of  love  which  Christianitjr  inspires,  I  soon  resolved  to  de- 
vote my  life  to  the  alleviation  of  human  misery.  Turning  this  idea  over  in 
my  mind,  I  felt  that  to  be  a  pioneer  of  Christianity  in  China  might  lead  to 
the  material  benefit  of  some  portions  of  that  immense  empire ;  and  there- 
fore set  myself  to  obtain  a  medical  education,  in  order  to  be  qualified  fi^r 
that  enterprise.  , 

*'  In  recognising  the  plants  pointed  out  in  my  first  medical  book,  that  ex- 
traordinary old  work  on  astrological  medicine,  Culpeper's  *  Herbal/  I  had 
the  guidance  of  a  book  on  the  plants  of  I^auarkshire,  oy  Patrick,  limit^ 
M  ray  time  was,  I  found  time  t^  acour  the  whole  country-sidei  '  collecting 
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simples.*  Dee|>  and  anxioas  were  my  studies  on  the  still  deeper  and  more 
•perplexing  pronmdities  of  astrology,  and  I  believe  T  got  as  ftir  into  that 
•abyss  of  fantasies  as  my  author  said  he  dared  to  lead  me.  It  seemed  peri- 
lous ground  to  tread  on  farther,  for  the  dark  hint  seemed  to  my  youthful 
•mind  to  loom  towards  '  selling  soul  and  body  to  the  devil/  as  the  price  of 
the  unfathomable  knowledge  of  the  stars.  These  excursions,  often  in  com- 
pany with  brothers,  one  now  in  Canada,  and  the  other  a  clergymaa  in  the 
United  States,  gratified  my  intense  love  of  nature ;  and  though  we  generalhr 
-returned  so  unmercifully  hungry  and  fatigued  that  the  embryo  parson  shed 
tears,  yet  we  discovered  so  many  to  us  new  and  interesting  thuigs,  tliat  he 
was  always  as  eager  to  join  us  next  time  as  he  was  the  last. 

*'  On  one  of  those  exploring  tours  we  entered  a  limestone  quarry — long 
before  geology  was  so  popular  as  it  is  now.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
ddight  and  wonder  with  which  I  bogan  to  collect  the  shells  found  in  the 
earboniferous  limestone  which  crops  out  in  High  Blantyre  and  Cambualaog. 
A  qimnrman,  seeing  a  little  boy  so  engnged,  looked  with  that  pitying  eye 
which  the  benevolent  assume  when  viewing  the  insane.  Addressing  him 
with,  'How  ever  did  these  shells  come  into  these  rocks?*  'When  God 
made  the  rocks,  he  made  the  shells  in  them,*  was  the  damping  reply.  What 
a  deal  of  trouble  geologists  might  have  saved  themselves  by  adopting  the 
Tnrk-like  philosophy  of  this  Scotchman  I 

"  My  reading  while  at  work  was  carried  on  by  placing  the  book  on  a 
portion  of  die  spinning  jenny,  so  that  I  could  oaten  sentence  after  sentence 
as  I  passed  at  my  work ;  I  thus  kept  up  a  pretty  constant  study  undisturbed 
by  the  roar  of  the  machinery.  To  this  part  of  my  education  I  owe  my 
present  power  of  completely  abstracting  the  mind  from  surrounding  ncnses,  so 
as  to  read  and  write  with  perfect  comfort  amidst  the  play  of  childiren  or  near 
the  dancing  and  songs  of^savages.  The  toil  of  cotton -spinning,  to  whidi  I 
was  promoted  in  my  nineteenth  year,  was  excessively  severe  on  a  slim 
loose  jointed  hid,  but  it  was  well  paid  for ;  and  it  enabled  me  to  snppoct 
myseu  while  attending  medical  and  Greek  classes  in  Glas^pow  in  winter,  as 
also  the  divinity  lectures  of  Dr  Wardlaw,  b^  working  with  my  hands  in 
summer.  I  never  received  a  farthing  of  aid  from  any  one,  and  should  have 
accomplished  my  project  of  going  to  China  as  a  medical  missionary  in  the 
eourse  of  time  by  my  own  efforts,  had  not  some  friends  advised  my  joining 
the  Jyondon  Missionary  Society  on  account  of  its  perfectly  onaectariaD 
character.  It  *  sends  neither  episcopacy,  nor  presbyterianism,  nor  indepen- 
deucy,  but  the  gospel  of  Christ  to  the  heathen.*  This  exactly  agreed  with 
my  ideas  of  what  a  Missionary  Society  ought  to  do ;  but  it  was  not  without 
a  pans;  that  I  offered  myself,  for  it  was  not  quite  agreeable  to  one  aeeos* 
tomed  to  work  his  own  way  to  become  in  a  measure  dependent  on  others. 
And  I  would  not  have  been  much  put  about,  though  my  ofier  had  been  re- 
jected. 

"  Looking  back  now  on  that  life  of  toil,  I  cannot  but  feel  thankful  that  it 
formed  such  a  material  part  of  my  early  education  ;  and,  were  it  possiUe,  I 
should  like  to  begin  life  over  again  in  the  same  lowly  style,  and  to  pass 
through  the  same  hardy  training. 

'<  Time  and  travel  have  not  e&ced  the  feelings  of  respect  I  imbibed  for 
the  humble  inhabitants  of  my  native  village.  For  morality,  honesty,  and 
intelligence,  they  were  in  general  good  specimens  of  the  Scottish  poor.  In 
'  a  popmatlon  of  more  than  two  thousand  souls  we  had,  of  course,  a  variety 
of  cnamcter.  In  addition  to  the  common  run  of  men,  there  were  some 
;  characters  of  sterliufi;  worth  and  ability,  who  exerted  a  most  beneficial  in- 
fluence  on  the  children  and  youth  of  the  place  by  imparting  mtoitaas 
religious  instruction.  Much  intelligent  interest  was  felt  by  the  yiUagera  in 
•It  public  questions,  and  they  fumished  a  proof  that  the  posseasioB  of  the 
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means  of  edacation  did  not  render  them  an  unsafe  portion  of  the  population. 
Thej^  felt  kindly  towards  each  other,  and  mnoh  respected  those  of  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry  who,  like  the  late  Lord  Douglas,  placed  some  confidence  in 
their  sense  of  honour.  Through  the  kindness  of  that  nobleman,  the  poorest 
among  us  could  stroll  at  pleasure  through  the  ancient  domains  of  Bothwell, 
and  other  spots  hallowed  by  the  venerable  associations  of  which  our  school- 
books  and  local  traditions  made  us  well  aware ;  and  few  of  us  could  view 
the  dear  memorials  of  the  past  without  feeling  that  these  carefully  kept 
monuments  were  our  own.  The  masses  of  the  working  people  of  Scotland 
have  read  history,  and  are  no  revolutionary  levellers.  They  r^oice  in  the 
memories  of  'Wallace  and  Bruce  and  a*  the  lave,'  who  are  still  much 
revered  as  the  former  champions  of  freedom.  And  while  foreigners  imagine 
that  we  want  the  spirit  only  to  overturn  capitalists  and  aristocracy,  we  are 
content  to  respect  our  laws  till  we  can  change  them,  and  hate  those  stupid 
rerolutions  which  might  sweep  away  time-honoured  institutions,  dear  alike 
to  rich  and  poor. 

'*  Having  finished  the  medical  curriculum  and  presented  a  thesis  on  a 
subject  which  required  the  use  of  the  stethoscope  ror  its  diagnosis,  I  unwit- 
tingly procured  for  myself  an  examination  rather  more  severe  and  prolonged 
than  usual  among  examining  bodies.  The  reason  was,  that  between  me 
And  the  examiners  a  slight  difference  of  opinion  existed  as  to  whether  this 
instrument  could  do  what  was  asserted.  The  wiser  plan  would  have  been 
to  have  had  no  opinion  of  my  own.  However,  I  was  admitted  a  Licentiate 
of  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  It  was  with  unfeigned  delight  I 
became  a  member  of  a  profession  which  is  pre-eminently  devoted  to  prac- 
tical benevolence,  and  which  with  unwearied  energy  pursues  from  age  to 
age  its  endeavours  to  lessen  human  woe. 

"  But  though  now  qualified  for  my  original  plan,  the  opium  war  was  then 
raging,  and  it  was  deemed  inexpedient  for  me  to  proceea  to  China.  I  had 
fondly  hoped  to  have  gained  access  to  that  then  closed  empire  by  means  of 
the  healing  art ;  but  there  beine  no  prospect  of  an  early  peace  with  the 
Chinese,  and  as  another  inviting  field  was  opening  out  through  the  labo&rs 
of  Mr  Moffat,  I  was  induced  to  turn  m^  thoughts  to  Africa ;  and  after  a 
more  extended  coiurse  of  theological  traimng  in  England  than  I  had  enjoyed 
in  Glasgow,  I  embarked  for  Africa  in  Id'fO,  and  after  a  voyage  of  tlu'ee 
months,  reached  Cape  Town.  Spending  but  a  short  time  there,  I  started  for 
the  interior  by  going  round  to  Algoa  Bay,  and  soon  proceeded  inland,  and 
have  spent  the  following  sixteen  years  of  my  life,  namely,  from  1840  to 
1856,  in  medical  and  missionary  labours  there  without  cost  to  the  inhabit 
tants/' 

For  those  who  like  to  read  of  strange  adventures  and  to  observe 
how  perseverance  and  good  sense  may  "  win  the  day,"  Dr  Livingstone 
has  provided  an  ample  feast.  We  may  preface  the  following  extract 
by  remarking  that  our  author  first  of  all,  in  pursuance  of  the  instructions 
given  him  by  the  Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  made 
his  way  to  Kuruman,  the  missionary  station  in  the  Beohuana  country 
which  has  been  the  scene  of  Moffat's  labours.  To  acquire  famil* 
iarity  with  the  language  of  this  wide-spread  tribe,  Livingstone  sat 
for  hours  together  in  their  huts,  then  moreover,  as  throughout  his 
joumeyings,  winning  confidence  and  affection  by  the  timely  and  useful 
exercise  of  his  medical  and  surgical  skill.  For  six  months,  he  cut 
himself  off  from  all  European  society,  gaining  by  means  of  that  ordeal 
what  he  found  afterwards  nn  almost  invaluable  insight  into  the  habita^ 
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laws,  and  language  of  that  section  of  the  Bechuatia  tribe  to  vhkh  the 
name  of  Bakwains  has  been  given. 

He  now  thought  of  making  preparations  for  a  settlement  by  forming 
a  canal  to  irrigate  gardens  from  a  stream  which  then  flowed  with  suffi- 
dent  copiousness  for  that  purpose^  but  which  has  since  become  quite 
dry.  In  the  course  of  an  exploratory  journey  at  this  period,  Livingstone 
was  unconsciously  at  the  distance  of  but  ten  days  miffch  from  Lake 
Ngami.  The  beautiful  valley  of  Mabotsa,  he  now  chose  as  the  site  of 
a  mission  station*  and  here  our  author  met  with  the  following  extraor" 
dinary  adventure : — 

^  The  Bak&tla  of  the  village  Mabotsa  were  much  troubied  by  Hobs,  which 
leaped  into  the  cattle-pens  by  night,  and  destroyed  their  cows.  They  even 
attacked  the  herds  in  open  oay.  This  was  so  unusual  an  occnmnce  that 
the  people  believed  that  they  were  bewitched — 'given/  as  they  said,  'into 
the  power  of  the  lions  by  a  neighbouring  tribe.'  They  went  once  to  attack 
the  animals,  but,  being  rather  a  cowaidly  people  compared  to  Bechoanas  in 
general  on  such  occasions,  liiey  retumea  withont  kiihnff  any. 

<'  It  is  well  known  that  if  one  in  a  troop  of  lioes  is  killed  the  oihers  take 
the  hint  and  leave  that  part  of  the  country.  So  the  next  time  the  herds 
were  attacked,  I  went  with  the  people,  in  order  to  encourage  thera  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  annoyance  by  destoiying  one  of  the  marauders.  Wefeaad 
tbe  lions  on  a  small  hiU  about  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  covered  with 
trees.  A  circle  of  men  was  formed  round  it,  and  they  gradually  closed  up, 
ascending  nretty  near  to  each  other.  Being  down  below  on  the  plain  with 
a  native  schoolmaster,  named  Mebalwe,  a  most  excellent  man,  I  saw  one  of 
the  lions  sitting  on  a  piece  of  rock  within  the  now  closed  cirde  of  men. 
Meb&lwe  fired  at  him  before  I  could,  and  the  ball  struck  the  rock  on  which 
the  animal  was  sitting.  He  bit  at  the  spot  struck,  as  a  dog  does  at  a  stick 
or  stone  thrown  at  him ;  then  leaping  away,  broke  throng  the  opening 
Qxfcle  and  escaped  unhurt.  The  men  were  afraid  to  attack  hun,  perhaps  on 
account  of  their  belief  in  witchcraft.  When  the  circle  was  re-formed,  we 
iaw  two  other  lions  in  it ;  but  we  were  a&aid  to  fire  lest  we  should  strike 
the  men,  and  thev  allowed  the  beasts  to  burst  through  also.  If  the  Bakatia 
had  acted  accormng  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  tney  would  have  speared 
the  lions  in  their  attempt  to  get  out.  Seeing  we  coula  not  get  them  to  kill 
one  of  the  lions,  we  bent  our  footsteps  toward  the  village ;  in  going  round 
the  end  of  the  hill,  however,  I  saw  one  of  the  beasts  sitting  on  a  piece  of 
rock  as  before,  but  this  time  he  had  a  little  bush  in  front.  Being  abovt 
thirty  yards  off,  I  took  a  good  aim  at  his  body  through  the  bush,  and  fired 
both  barrels  into  it.  The  men  then  called  out,  *  He  is  shot,  he  is  shot  1* 
Others  cried  *  He  has  been  shot  by  another  man  too ;  let  us  go  to  him.'  I 
did  not  see  any  one  else  shoot  at  him,  but  I  saw  the  lion's  tail  erected  in 
anger  behind  the  bush,  and,  turning  to  the  people,  said,  *  Stop  a  little  tiD  I 
load  again.'  When  in  the  act  of  ramming  down  the  bullets  I  beard  a  shoot. 
Starting,  and  looking  half  round,  I  saw  the  lion  just  in  the  act  of  springing 
upon  me.  I  was  upon  a  little  height ;  he  caught  my  dioulder  as  he  sprang, 
and  we  both  came  to  the  ground  below  together.  Growling  horribly  close 
to  my  ear,  he  shook  me  as  a  terrier  dog  does  a  rat.  The  shock  produced 
a  stupor  siaular  to  that  which  seems  to  be  felt  by  a  mouse  after  the  first 
shake  of  the  cat.  It  caused  a  sort  of  dreaminess,  in  which  there  was  no 
sense  of  pain  nor 'feeling  of  terror,  tholigh  quite  conscious  of  all  that  was 
happening.  It  was  like  what  patients  partially  tmder  the  influence  of  chlo- 
roform describe,  who  see  all  the  operation,  but  feel  not  the  knife.  This 
singuUr  condition  was  not  the  result  of  any  mental  process.    The  shake 
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•nnihilatad  fiear,  and  allowed  no  sense  of  horror  in  lookine  roand  at  the  beast. 
Tliu  pecnliar  state  is  probably  produced  in  all  animals  killed  by  the  cami- 
▼ora ;  and  if  so,  is  a  merciful  provision  by  our  benevolent  Creator  for  les- 
sening the  pain  of  death.  Taming  roond  to  relieve  m^rself  of  the  weight, 
10  he  had  one  paw  on  the  back  of  my  head,  I  saw  his  eyes  directed  to 
Mebalwe,  who  was  trying  to  shoot  him  at  a  distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  yards. 
His  gun,  a  flint  ono,  missed  fire  in  both  barrels ;  the  lion  immediately  left 
jgae,  and,  attacking  Mebalwe,  bit  his  thiglu  Another  man,  whose  life  I  had 
saved  before,  after  he  had  been  tossed  by  a  buflalo,  attempted  to  spear  the 
Hon  while  he  was  biting  Mebalwe.  He  leflt  Mebalwe  and  caught  tnis  man 
by  the  shoulder,  but  at  that  moment  the  bullets  he  had  received  took  effect, 
and  he  fell  down  dead.  The  whole  was  the  work  of  a  few  moments,  and 
must  have  been  his  paroxysm  of  dying  rage.  In  order  to  ta^e  out  the 
charm  from  hira,  the  Bakatia  on  the  following  day  made  a  huge  bonfire  over 
the  carcase,  which  was  declared  to  be  that  oi  the  largest  lion  they  had  ever 
seen.  Besides  crunching  the  bone  into  splinters,  he  lefl  eleven  teeth  wounds 
on  the  upper  part  of  my  arm. 

^  "A  wound  from  this  animal*s  teeth  resembles  a  ^un -shot  wound ;  it  is' 
generally  followed  by  a  great  deal  of  sloughing  and  discharge,  and  pains  are 
felt  in  the  .part  periodically  ever  afterwards.  I  had  on  a  tartan  jacket  on 
Che  occasion,  and  I  believe  that  it  wiped  off  all  the  virus  from  the  teeth  that 
pierced  the  flesh,  for  my  two  companions  in  this  affray  have  both  suffered 
from  the  peculiar  pains,  while  I  have  escaped  with  only  the  inconvenience 
of  a  false  joint  in  my  limb.  The  man  whose  shoulder  was  wounded  showed 
me  his  wound  actually  burst  forth  afresh  on  the  same  month  of  the  following ' 
year.    This  curious  point  deserves  the  attention  of  inquirers." 

Lions  indeed,  and  almost  every  species  of  wild  animal,  Dr  Livingstone 
has  been  almost  as  familiar  with,  as  even  Mr  Gordon  Camming. 

"  When  a  lion  grows  too  old  to  catch  game,  he  frequently  takes  to  killing 
goats  in  the  villages ;  a  woman  or  child  happening  to  go  out  at  night  falls 
a  prey  too ;  and  as  this  is  his  only  source  of  subsistence  now,  be  continues 
it.  From  this  circumstance  has  arisen  the  idea  that  the  lion,  when  he  has 
once  tasted  human  flesh, loves  it  better  than  any  other.  A  man-eater  is  in- 
variably an  old  lion ;  and  when  he  overcomes  nis  fear  of  man  so  far  as  to 
come  to  villages  for  goats,  the  people  remark,  *•  His  teeth  are  worn,  he  will 
aoon  kill  men.^  They  at  once  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  instant  action,, 
and  turn  out  to  kill  him.  When  living  far  away  from  population,  or  when,  as 
is  the  case  in  some  parts,  he  entertains  a  wholesome  dreacf  of  the  Bushmen  and 
Bakalahari,  as  soon  as  either  disease  or  old  age  overtakes  him,  he  begins  to 
catch  mice  and  other  small  rodents,  and  even  to  eat  grass ;  the  natives  ob- 
serving undigested  vegetable  matter  in  his  droppings,  follow  up  his  trail 
in  the  certainty  of  finding  him  scarcely  able  to  move  under  some  tree,  and 
despatch  him  without  difficulty.  The  grass  may  have  been  eaten  as  medi- 
cine, as  is  observed  in  dogs. 

'*  That  the  fear  of  man  often  remains  excessively  strong  in  the  camivora 
is  proved  from  well-authenticated  cases  in  which  the  lioness,  in  the  vicinity 
of  towns  where  the  large  game  had  been  unexpectedly  driven  away  by  fire- 
arms, has  been  known  to  assuage  the  paroxysm  of  hunger  by  devouring  her 
young.  It  must  l)e  added,  that,  though  the  efiluvium  whicn  is  left  by  the 
footsteps  of  man  is  in  general  sufficient  to  induce  lions  to  avoid  a  village, 
there  are  exceptions ;  and  so  many  came  about  our  half -deserted  houses  at 
Chonuane  while  we  were  in  the  act  of  removing  to  Koloben^,  that  the  na- 
tives who  remained  with  Mrs.  Livingstone  were  terrfied  to  stir  out-of-doors 
in  the  evenings.    Bitches  also  have  been  known  to  be  guilty  of  the  horridly 
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unnatural  act  of  eating  their  own  young,  probably  from  the  great  desire  for' 
animal  food,  which  is  experienced  by  the  inhabitants  as  welL 

'*  When  a  lion  is  met  m  the  daytime,  a  circumstance  by  no  means  unfine- 
qnent  to  travellers  in  these  parts,  if  preconceived  notions  do  not  Ited  them 
to  expect  something  very  *  noble,'  or  *  majestic,'  they  will  see  merely 
an  animal  somewhat  larger  than  the  biggest  dog  they  ever  saw,  and  partaking 
very  strongly  of  the  canine  features ;  the  face  is  not  much  like  the  usoal 
drawings  of  a  lion,  the  nose  being  prolonged  like  a  dog's ;  not  exactly  sneh 
as  our  painters  make  it,  though  tney  might  learn  better  at  the  Zoologiod 
Gardens;  their  ideas  of  majesty  being  us^ly  shown  by  making  then:  hon's 
faces  like  old  women  in  nightcaps.  When  encounterea  in  the  daytime,  the 
lion  stands  a  second  or  two  gazing,  then  turns  slowly  round,  ana  walks  as 
slowly  away  for  a  dozen  paces,  lookins  over  his  shoulder ;  then  beeins  to 
trot,  and,  when  he  thinks  himself  out  of  sight,  bounds  off  like  a  greyhound. 
By  day  there  is  not,  as  a  rule,  the  smallest  danger  of  lions  which  are  not 
molested  attacking  man,  nor  even  on  a  clear  moonlight  night,  except  when 
they  possess  the  breeding  m^  (natural  affection) ;  this  makes  them  brave 
almost  any  danger ;  and  if  a  man  happens  to  cross  to  the  windward  of  them, 
both  lion  and  Uoness  will  rush  at  him,  in  the^manner  of  a  bitch  with  whelpa. 
Thif  does  not  often  happen,  as  I  only  became  aware  of  two  or  three  instances 
of  it.  In  one  case  a  man  passing  where  the  wind  blew  from  him  to  the 
animals,  was  bitten  before  he  could  climb  a  tree ;  and  occasionally  a  man 
on  horseback  has  been  caught  by  the  leg  under  the  same  circnmstanees. 
So  general,  however,  is  the  sense  of  security  on  moonlight  nights  that  we 
seldom  tied  up  our  oxen,  but  let  them  lie  loose  by  the  waggons ;  while  on  a 
dark  rain^  night,  if  a  lion  is  in  the  neighbourhoud,  he  is  almost  sure  to  ven- 
ture to  kill  an  ox.  His  approach  is  always  stealthy,  except  when  wounded  ; 
and  any  appearance  of  a  trap  is  enough  to  cause  him  tor^rain  firom  making 
the  last  sprmg.  This  seems  characteristic  of  the  feline  species ;  when  a  goat 
is  picketed  in  India  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  huntsman  to  shoot  a 
tiger  by  nisht,  if  on  a  plain,  he  could  whip  off  the  animal  so  quickly  by  a 
stroke  of  the  paw  that  no  one  could  take  aim ;  to  obviate  this,  a  small  pit 
is  dug,  and  the  goat  is  picketed  to  a  stake  in  the  bottom ;  a  small  stone  is 
tied  in  the  ear  of  the  goat,  which  makes  him  cry  the  whole  nieht.  When  a 
tieer  sees  the  appearance  of  a  trap,  he  walks  round  and  round  the  pit,  and 
aUows  the  hunter,  who  is  lying*  in  wait,  to  have  a  fair  shot. 

"  When  a  lion  is  very  hungry,  and  lying  in  wait,  the  sight  of  an  animal  may 
itaake  him  commence  stalking  it.  In  one  case  a  man,  while  stealthDy  crawl- 
ing towards  a  rhinoceros,  happened  to  glance  behind  him,  and  found  to  his 
horror  a  lion  stalking  htm ;  he  only  escaped  by  springing  up  a  tree  like  a 
cat.  At  Lopepe  a  lioness  sprang  on  the  after  quarter  of  Mr  Oswell's  horse, 
and  when  we  came  up  to  him  we  found  the  marks  of  the  claws  on  the  hone, 
and  a  scratch  on  Mr  O's  hand.  The  horse  on  feeling  the  lion  on  him  sprang 
away,  and  the  rider,  caught  by  a  wait-a-bit  thorn,  was  brought  to  the  ground 
and  rendered  insensible.  His  dogs  saved  him.  Another  English  gentleman 
(Captain  Codrington)  was  surprised  in  the  same  way,  though  not  hunting  the 
uon  At  the  time,  out  turning  round  he  shot  him  dead  in  the  neck.  By  acci- 
dent a  horse  belonging  to  Codrington  ran  away,  but  was  stopped  by  the 
bridle  catching  a  stump  ;  there  he  remained  a  prisoner  two  days,  and  when 
found  the  whole  space  around  was  marked  by  the  footprints  of  lions.  They  had 
evidently  been  afraid  to  attack  the  haltered  horse  from  fear  that  it  was  a  trap. 
Two  lions  came  up  by  night  to  within  three  yards  of  oxen  tied  to  a  waggon, 
and  a  sheep  tied  to  a  tre6,  and  stood  roaring  but  afraid  to  make  a  spring.  On 
another  occasion  one  of  our  party  was  lying  sound  asleep  and  nnconcious  ot 
danger  between  two  natives  behind  a  bush  at  Mashue ;  the  fire  was  nearlj 
out  at  theur  feet  in  consequence  of  all  being  completely  tired  out  by  the 
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•fktigues  of  the  preyious  day ;  a  lion  came  up  to  within  three  yards  of  the 
fire,  and  there  commenced  roaring  instead  of  making  a  spring;  the  fact  of 
their  ridins^ox  being  tied  to  the  bush  was  the  only  reason  the  lion  had  for  not 
following  his  instinct,  and  not  making  a  meal  of  flesh.  He  then  stood  on  a 
knoll  three  hundred  yards  distant,  and  roared  all  night ;  and  continued  his 
growline  as  the  party  moved  off  by  daylight  next  morning. 

'*  NolSbing  that  I  ever  learned  of  the  lion  would  lead  me  to  attribute  to 
it  either  the  ferocious  or  noble  character  ascribed  to  it  elsewhere.  It  pos- 
sesses none  of  the  nobility  of  the  Newfoundland  or  St  Bernard  dogs.  With 
respect  to  its  great  strength  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  immense  masses 
of  muscle  around  it«  jaws,  shoulders,  and  forearms,  proclaim  tremendous 
force.  They  would  seem,  however,  to  be  inferior  in  power  to  those  of  the 
Indian  tiger.  Most  of  those  feats  of  strength  that  I  have  seen  performed 
by  lions,  such  as  the  taking  away  of  an  ox,  were  not  carrying  but  dragging 
or  trailing  the  carcase  along  the  ground  :  they  have  sprung  on  some  oc- 
casions on  to  the  hind -quarters  of  a  horse,  but  no  one  has  ever  seen  them  on 
the  withers  of  a  ^raffe.  They  do  not.  mount  on  the  hind-qnarters  of  an 
eland  even,  but  try  to  tear  him  down  with  their  claws.  Messrs  Oswell 
and  Yardon  once  saw  three  lions  endeavouring  to  drag  down  a  buffalo,  and 
they  were  unable  to  do  so  for  a  time,  though  he  was  then  mortally  wounded 
by  a  two  oimce  ball. 

"  In  general  the  lion  seizes  the  animal  he  is  attacking  by  the  hind  leg,  or 
by  the  throat  below  the  law.  It  is  questionable  whether  he  ever  attempts  to 
seize  an  animal  by  the  withers.  The  flank  is  the  most  common  point  of  attack, 
and  that  is  the  part  he  begins  to  feast  on  first.  The  natives  and  lions  are 
very  similar  in  their  tastes  in  the  selection  of  tit-bits :  an  eland  may  be  seen 
disembowelled  by  a  lion,  so  completely,  that  he  scarcelyseems  cut  up  at 
all.  The  bowels  and  fatty  parts  form  a  full  meal  for  even  the  largest  lion. 
The  jackal  comes  sniffling  aoout,  and  sometimes  suffers  for  his  temerity  by  a 
stroke  from  the  lion^s  paw  laying  him  dead.  When  gorged,  the  lion  falls 
fast  asleep  and  is  then  easily  despatched.  Hunting  a  lion  with  dogs  involves 
very  little  danger  as  compared  with  hunting  the  Indian  tiger ;  because  the 
dogs  bring  him  out  of  cover  and  make  him  stand  at  bay,  giving  the  hunter 
plenty  of  time  for  a  good  deliberate  shot. 

"  Where  game  is  abundant,  there  you  may  expect  lions  in  proportionately 
laige  numbers.  They  are  never  seen  in  herds,  but  six  or  eight,  probably 
one  family,  occasionally  hunt  together.  One  is  in  much  more  danger  of 
being  run  over  when  walking  in  the  streets  of  London,  than  he  is  of  being 
devoured  by  lions  in  Africa,  unless  engaged  in  hunting  the  animal.  Indeeo, 
nothing  that  I  have  seen  or  heard  about  lions  would  constitute  a  barrier 
in  the  way  of  men  of  ordinary  courage  and  enterprise. 

"The  same  feeling  which  has  induced  the  modem  painter  to  caricature 
the  lion,  has  led  the  sentimentalist  to  consider  the  lion^s  roar  the  most 
terrific  of  all  earthly  sounds.  We  hear  of  the  *  majestic  roar  of  the  king  of 
beasts.*  It  is,  indeed,  well  calculated  to  inspire  fear  if  you  hear  it  in  com- 
bination with  the  tremendously  loud  thunder  of  that  country,  on  a  night  so 
pitchy  dark  that  every  flash  of  the  intensely  vivid  lightning  leaves  you  with 
the  impression  of  stone- blindness,  while  tne  rain  poured  down  so  fast  that 
your  fire  goes  out,  leaving  you  without  the  protection  of  even  a  tree,  or  the 
chance  of  your  gan  going  off.  But  when  you  are  in  a  comfortable  house  or 
waggon,  the  case  is  very  different,  and  you  hear  the  roar  of  the  lion  without 
any  awe  or  alarm.  The  silly  ostrich  makes  a  noise  as  loud,  yet  he  never 
was  feared  by  man.  To  talk  of  the  majestic  roar  of  the  lion  is  mere  majestic 
twaddle.  On  my  mentioning  this  fact  some  years  ago,  the  assertion  was 
doubted,  so  I  have  been  careful  ever  since  to  inquire  the  opinions  of  Euro- 
peans, who  have  heard  both,  if  they  could  detect  any  difference  between  the 
roar  of  a  lion  and  that  of  an  ostricn ;  the  invariable  answer  was — that  they 
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could  not  when  the  animal  waa  at  any  distance.  The  natiyea  ateett  that 
they  can  detect  a  Yariation  between  the  commencement  of  the  noiae  of  each. 
There  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  considerable  diiSerence  between  the  nngioff 
noise  of  a  lion  when  fall  and  his  deep  gmff  growl  whoi  hungry.  In  genml 
the  lion*s  voice  seems  to  come  deeper  from  the  chest  than  that  of  the  ostrich ; 
but  to  this  day  I  can  distinguish  between  them  with  certainty  only  by 
knowing  that  the  ostrich  roars  by  day  and  the  lion  by  night." 

The  space  at  our  commandy  however,  warns  us  that  it  is  necessary 
to  give  our  readers  some  notion  of  Dr  Livingstone's  general  views  res- 
pecting the  capabilities  of  the  regions  which  he  explored  at  the  cost  of 
about  thirty  attacks  of  fever  more  or  less  severe,  besides  the  endurance 
of  an  immense  variety  of  privations.  It  is  well  known  that  the  climate 
of  the  Cape  Colony  itself,  varies  from  that  in  which  thunderstorms  and 
tornadoes  are  frequent,  and  the  scorching  rays  of  an  almost  vertical  sun 
originate  the  mirage,  to  that  which  is  salubrious  and  mild  along  the 
boundary,  of  Caffre-land,  and  to  the  fruitful  and  well-watered  plains  of 
the  Zodic  country  near  Port  Natal.  The  intervening  region  between 
the  coast  and  the  lofty  range  of  mountains  is  salubrious  and  agreeable, 
but  the  remainder  of  the  colony  is  dreary  and  barren,  characterised 
by  a  sunburnt  and  sterile  sameness : — 

"  A  region  of  drought,  where  no  river  glides, 
Nor  rippling  brook  with  osiered  sides ; 
Where  sedgy  pool,  nor  bubbling  fount, 
Nor  tree,  nor  cloud,  nor  misty  monnt, 
Appear  to  refresh  the  sinking  eje ; 
But  barren  earth,  and  the  burning  sky, 
And  the  bleak  horizon  round  and  round 
Spread  void  of  living  sight  or  sound.'* 

Even  the  Euruman  district,  however,  presents  evidence  th^  the  dry 
southern  region  was  at  no  very  distant  date  as  well-watered  as  the 
rich  territory  south  of  Lake  Ngami. 

*'  Ancient  river-beds  and  water-courses  abound,  and  the  very  eyes  of 
fountains  long  since  dried  up  may  be  seen,  in  which  the  flow  of  centuries 
has  worn  these  orifices  from  a  slit  to  an  oval  form,  having  on  their  sides  ihe 
tufa  so  abundantly  deposited  from  these  primitive  waters ;  and  just  vdiere 
the  splashings,  made  when  the  stream  fell  on  the  rock  below,  may  be  sop- 
posea  to  have  reached  and  become  evaporated,  the  same  pheaomenon  ap* 
pears.  Many  of  these  failing  fountains  no  longer  flow,  because  the  brink 
over  which  they  ran  is  now  too  high,  or  because  the  elevation  c^  the  western 
side  of  the  country  lifts  the  land  away  from  the  water-supply  below ;  but 
let  a  cutting  be  made  from  a  lower  level  than  the  brink,  and  throngh  it  to 
a  part  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  water  flows  perennially.  Several 
of  these  ancient  fountains  have  been  resuscitated  by  the  Bechuanas  near 
Kuruman,  who  occasionally  show  their  feelings  of  seff -esteem  by  labouring 
for  months  at  deep  cuttings,  which,  having  once  begun,  they  feel  bonnd  in 
honour  to  persevere  in,  though  told  by  a  missionary  that  they  can  never 
force  water  to  run  up  hiU/* 

Livingstone  has  shown  in  the  record  of  his  joumeyings,  that  tlie  ideas 
previously  prevalent  regarding  the  interior  of  South  Africa  were  er- 
roneous.    It  is  very  far  from  being  wholly  a  region  of  sterile  desert 
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and  barren  sand  ;  on  the  contrary  a  vast  and  very  different  territory 
has  been  discovered,  fertile  and  well  supplied  with  water,  besides  being 
capable  of  yielding  in  abundance  the  valued  products  derived  from 
other  regions  similarly  tropical.  The  inhabitants,  too,  of  this  portion 
of  Africa  are  unlike  other  races  of  which  we  had  previously  acquired 
some^knowledge.  The  Bushmen  of  South  Africa  are  a  degraded  caste, 
who  move  in  migratory  and  roving  bands,  who  speak  a  great  variety  of 
dialects  almost  incomprehensible ;  and,  following  none  of  the  useful 
arts,  derive  their  subsistence  partly  from  the  chase,  partly  from  the 
wild  roots  of  the  wilderness,  and,  in  limes  of  scarcity,  from  reptiles, 
grasshoppers,  and  the  larvae  of  ants,  excepting  when  hunger  and  des- 
peration urge  them  to  make  predatory  attempts  upon  the  Boors.  When 
swarms  of  locusts  may  destroy  every  green  herb,  and  the  wild  game 
are  forced  to  flee  the  pastures  of  the  wilderness,  the  Bushmen  use  the 
destroyers  for  their  food,  and  busily  gather  a  store  for  future  consump- 
tion. But  Dr  Livingstone  met  in  his  travels  with  other  and  more 
hopeful  races, — athletic  and  industrious  tribes  of  negroes,  inclined  to 
industry,  living  in  villages,  cultivating  the  soil,  ready  for  traffic,  and 
disposed  to  maintain  a  friendly  intercourse  with  strangers.  It  was 
different  when  he  approached  the  Portuguese  settlements,  where 
the  demoralising  influence  of  the  slave-trade  became  very  apparent. 
The  negroes  of  the  interior  showed  a  far  superior  disposition, 
inviting  the  travellers  into  their  villages,  providing  them  with  tempo- 
rary places  of  sojourn,  and  supplying  food  when  they  were  unable  to 
make  any  adequate  return  or  suitable  acknowledgement. 

Deeply  interesting  as  is  the  narrative  of  journeyings  prosecuted  in 
a  previously  unknown  region,  and  curious  as  are  the  details  recorded 
by  our  traveller  regarding  the  ''  manners  and  customs  of  the  nations," 
the  questions  occur,  Wha{  are  the  capabilities  of  the  country  ?  Does 
it  furnish  an  opening  for  commerce  ?  Is  there  a  prospect  of  civilisation 
spreading  ?  And  is  there  a  hopeful  opening  for  those  who  believe  that 
the  true  religion  only  can  co-operate  with,  and  establish  on  a  sure 
basis,  the  civilisation  of  the  many  tribes  whose  existence  and  manners 
have  been  developed  to  us  through  the  diligence  of  our  enterprising 
countryman? 

Dr  Livingstone's  answer  to  these  queries, — ^not  assuredly  dictated  by 
blind  enthusiasm,  but  the  result  of  patient  consideration,  and  of  en- 
larged opportunities  of  observation, — is  thus  given  : — 

^'  With  the  united  toBtimony  of  Captain  Parker  and  Lieutenant  Hopkins,  added 
to  my  own  observation,  there  can  oe  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  the  real 
mourn  of  the  Zambesi  is  available  for  the  purposes  of  commerce.  The  delta 
is  elaimed  by  the  Portuguese,  and  the  southern  bank  of  the  Luabo,  or  Cuama, 
as  this  pert  of  \h»  Zambesi  is  sometimes  called,  is  owned  by  independent 
natives  of  the  Caffre  family.  The  Portuguese  are  thus  near  the  main  entrance 
to  the  new  central  region ;  and,  as  they  have  of  late  years  shown,  in  an  en- 
liffhtoned  and  liberal  spirit,  their  desire  to  develop  the  resources  of  Eastern 
il&ca  by  proclaiming  Mozambique  a  free  port,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
same  spirit  will  lead  them  to  invite  mercantile  enterprise  up  the  Zamljeei,  by 
offering  &cilities  to  those  who  maybe  led  to  push  commerce  into  the  regions 
lying  &  beyond  their  territory.    Their  wish  to  co-opemte  in  the  noble  work 
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of  developing  the  resoources  of  the  rich  oountrj  beyond,  coold  not  be  sho^n 
better  than  by  placing  a  village  with  Zambesian  pilots  at  the  harbour  of 
Mitilone,  and  erecting  a  lighthouse  for  the  guldanoe  of  sea-fieuing  men.  If 
this  were  done,  no  nation  would  be  a  greater  g^er  by  it  than  the  rortugueae 
themselves,  and  assuredly  no  other  needs  a  resuscitation  of  its  commerce  more. 
Their  kindness  to  me  personally  makes  me  wish  for  a  return  of  their  ancient 
prosperity ;  and  the  most  liberal  and  generous  act  of  the  enli^tened  yoang 
king  H.M.  Don  Pedro,  in  sending  out  orders  to  support  my  late  companions 
at  the  public  expense  of  the  province  of  Mozambique  imtil  my  return  to 
daim  them,  leads  me  to  hope  for  encouragement  in  eveiy  measure  for  either 
the  development  of  commerce,  the  elevation  of  the  natives,  or  abolition  of  the 
trade  in  slaves. 

^'  As  far  as  I  am  myself  concerned,  the  opening  of  the  new  central  country 
is  a  matter  for  congratulation  only  in  so  far  as  it  opens  up  a  prospect  for  the 
elevation  of  the  inhabitants.  As  I  have  elsewhere  remarxed,  I  view  the  end 
of  the  geographical  feat  as  the  beginning  of  the  missionary  enterprise.  I 
take  the  latter  term  in  its  most  extended  signi^cation,  and  indude  every 
effort  made  for  the  amelioration  of  our  race ;  the  promotion  of  all  those  means 
b^  which  God  in  His  providence  is  working,  and  bringing  all  His  dealings 
with  man  to  a  glorious  consummation.  Each  man  in  ms  sphere,  either 
knowingly  or  unwittingly,  is  performing  the  will  of  our  Father  in  heaven. 
Men  of  science,  searching  after  hidden  truths,  which  when  discovered  will, 
like  the  electric  telegraph,bind  men  more  closely  together — soldiers  battling  for 
the  right  against  tyranny — sailors  rescuing  the  victims  of  oppression  mnn 
the  grasp  of  heartless  men-stealers — ^merchants  teaching  Uie  naticms  kssona 
of  mutual  dependence— and  many  others,  as  well  as  missionarieB,  all  work 
in  the  same  direction,  and  all  efforts  are  overruled  for  one  glorious  end. 

'^  K  the  reader  has  accompanied  me  thus  far,  he  may  perhaps  be  disposed 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  objects  I  propose  to  myself,  should  God  merdfully 
grant  me  the  honour  of  doing  something  more  for  Africa.  As  the  highlan<e 
on  the  borders  of  the  central  basin  are  comparatively  healthy,  the  first  object 
seems  to  be  to  secure  a  permanent  path  thither,^in  order  that  Europeans  may 
pass  as  quickly  as  possible  through  the  unhealthy  region  near  the  ooast 
The  river  has  not  been  surveyed,  but  at  the  time  I  came  down  there  was 
abundance  of  water  for  a  large  vessel,  and  this  continues  to  be  the  case  during 
four  or  five  months  of  each  year,  llie  months  of  low- water  still  admit  it 
navigation  by  launches,  and  would  permit  small  vessels  equal  to  the  Thames 
steamers  to  ply  with  ease  in  the  deep  channel.  If  a  steamer  were  sent  to 
examine  the  2kunbesi,  I  would  recommend  one  of  the  lightest  dzaog^t,  and 
the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July  for  passing  through  the  delta ;  and  this 
not  so  much  for  fear  of  want  of  water,  as  the  danger  of  being  groimded  on 
a  sand  or  mud  bank,  and  the  health  of  the  crew  being  endangered  by  the 
delay. 

''In  the  months  referred  to,  no  obstruction  would  be  incurred  in  the  chan- 
nel below  Tete.  Twenty  or  thirty  miles  above  thuat  point  we  have  a  small 
rapid,  of  which  I  resret  my  inability  to  speak,  as  {[mentioned  already)  I  did 
not  visit  it.  But  tasing  the  distance  bdow  this  point,  we  have,  in  round  num^ 
bers,  300  miles  of  navieable  river.  Above  this  rapid  we  have  another  reacli 
of  300  miles,  with  sand,  but  no  mudbanks  in  it,  which  brings  ns  to  the  fooi 
of  the  eastern  ridge.  Let  it  not,  however,  be  thought  that  a  vessel  by  going 
thither  would  return  laden  with  ivory  and  gold-chist.  The  Portuguese  m 
Tete  pick  up  all  the  merchandise  of  the  tribes  in  their  vicinity,  and,  thou^ 
I  came  out  oy  traversing  the  people  with  whom  the  Portuguese  have  been  at 
war,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  wiu  be  perfectly  safe  for  others  to  eo  in  wliose 
goods  may  be  a  stronger  temptation  to  cupidity  than  anything  I  possessed. 
When  we  get  beyond  the  hostile  population  mentioned,  we  readi  a  very  dif* 
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ferent  laoe.  On  the  latter  my  chief  hopes  at  present  rest.  All  of  them, 
however,  are  willing  and  anxious  to  engage  in  trade,  and,  whilg  eager  fortius 
none  have  ever  been  encouraged  to  cultivate  the  raw  materials  o£  commerce. 
Their  country  is  well  adapted  for  cotton ;  and  I  venture  to  entertain  the 
hope  that  by  distributing  seeds  of  bettor  kinds  than  that  which  is  found  in- 
digenous, and  stimulating  the  natives  to  cultivate  it  by  affording  them  the  cer- 
tainity  of  a  market  for  all  they  may  produce,  we  may  engender  a  feeling  of 
mutual  dependence  between  them  and  ourselves.  I  have  a  two-fold  object  in 
view,  and  believe  that,  by  guiding  our  missionary  labours  so  as  to  benefit  our 
own  country,  we  shall  thereby  more  eflFectually  and  permanently  benefit  the 
heathen.  Seven  years  were  spent  at  Kolobeng  in  instructing  my  friends 
there ;  but  the  country  being  incapable  of  raising  materials  for  exportation 
when  the  Boers  made  their  murderous  attack  and  scattered  the  tnbe  for  a 
season,  none  sympathised  except  a  few  Christian  friends.  Had  the  people  of 
Kolobeng  been  in  the  habit  of  raising  the  raw  materials  of  English  commerce, 
the  outrage  would  have  been  felt  in  England ;  or,  what  is  more  likely  to  have 
been  the  case,  the  people  would  have  raised  themselves  in  the  scale  by  barter, 
and  have  become,  like  the  Basutos  of  Moshesh  and  people  of  Kuruman,  pos- 
sessed of  fire-arms,  and  the  Boers  would  never  have  made  the  attack  at  all. 
We  ought  to  encourage  the  Africans  to  cultivate  for  our  markets,  as  the  most 
effectual  means,  next  to  the  Gospel,  of  their  elevation. 

^'  It  is  in  the  hope  of  working  out  this  idea  that  I  propose  the  formation  of 
stations  on  the  Zambesi  beyond  the  Portuguese  territory,  but  having  com- 
munication through  them  with  the  coast.  A  chain  of  stations  admitting  of 
easy  and  speedy  intercourse,  such  as  might  be  formed  along  the  flank  of  the 
eastern  ridge,  would  be  in  a  favourable  position  for  oanring  out  the  objects 
in  view.  The  liondon  Missionary  Society  has  resolvea  to  have  a  station 
among  the  Makololo  on  the  north  bank,  and  another  on  the  south  among  the 
Matel^le.  The  church — ^Wesleyan,  Baptist,  and  that  most  ene^tic  ^y, 
the  Free  Church— could  each  find  dcsiraole  locations  among  the  &toka  and 
adiaoent  tribes.  The  country  is  so  extensive  there  is  no  fear  of  clashing. 
Au  classes  of  Christains  find  that  sectarian  rancour  soon  dies  out  when  they 
are  working  together  among  and  for  the  real  heathen.  Only  let  the  healthy 
locality  be  searched  for,  ana  fixed  upon,  and  then  there  will  be  free  scope  to 
work  m  the  same  cause  in  various  directions,  without  that  loss  of  men  which 
the  system  of  missions  on  the  unhealthy  coa^t  entails.  While  respectfully 
Bubmitting  the  plan  to  these  influential  societies,  I  can  positively  state  that, 
when  fairfy  in  tne  interior,  there  is  perfect  security  for  life  and  property 
among  a  people  who  will  at  least  listen  and  reaeton 

*^  If  the  reader  remembers  the  way  in  which  I  was  led,  while  teaching  the 
Bakwains  to  commence  exploration,  he  will,  I  think,  recognise  the  hand  of 
Providence.  Anterior  to  that^  when  Mr  Mofiat  began  to  give  the  Bible — 
the  Magna  Charta  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  modem  civilization — ^to 
the  Be<muanas,  Sebituane  went  north,  and  spread  the  language  into  which 
he  was  translating  the  sacred  oracles,  in  a  new  region  larger  than 
France.  Sebituane,  at  the  same  time,  rooted  out  hordes  of  bloody  savages 
among  whom  no  white  man  could  have  gone,  without  leaving  his  skull  to 
ornament  some  village.  He  opened  up  the  way  for  me-— let  us  hope  also  for 
the  Bible.  Then,  again,  while  I  was  labouring  at  Kolobeng,  seeing  only  a 
small  arc  of  the  cycle  of  Providence ;  I  could  not  understand  it,  and  felt  in- 
clined to  ascribe  our  successive  and  prolonged  droughts  to  the  wicked  one. 
But  when  forced  by  these,  and  the  Boers,  to  become  explorer,  and  open  a 
new  country  in  the  north  rather  than  set  my  fieuse  southwards,  where  missio- 
naries are  not  needed ;  the  gracious  Spirit  of  God  influenced  tiie  minds  of 
the  heathen  to  regard  me  with  favour ;  the  Divine  hand  is  again  perceived. 
Then,  I  turned  away  westwards,  rather  than  in  the  opposite  duection,  chiefly 
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from  observing  that  some  native  Porfcugaese,  though  influenced  by  the  hope 
of  a  reward  ^m  their  Government  to  cross  the  continent,  had  been  obligBd 
to  return  from  the  east  without  accomplishing  their  object.  Had  I  gone  at 
first  in  the  eastern  direction,  which  the  course  of  the  great  Leeambye  seemed 
to  invite,  I  should  have  come  among  the  belligerents  near  Tete,  when  the 
war  was  raging  at  its  height,  instead  of,  as  it  ^ippened,  when  all  was  over. 
And  again,  when  enabled  to  reach  Loanda,  the  resolution  to  do  my  duty  by 
going  back  to  Linyanti,  probably  saved  me  from  the  fate  of  my  pliers  in 
the  '  Forerunner.'     And  then,  laat  of  all  this  new  country  is  partially  < 


/opened 

to  the  sympathies  of  Christendom,  and  I  find  that  Seohele  himself  has,  though 
unbidden  by  man,  been  teaching  his  own  people.  In  fact,  he  has  been  doing 
all,  that  I  waa  prevented  from  doihg^  and  I  mive  been  employed  in  exploring 
— a  work  I  had  no  previous  intention  of  performing.  I  tnink,  that  I  see 
the  operation  of  the  unseen  hand  in  all  this,  and  I  humbly  hope,  that  it  will 
still  guide  me  to  do  good  in  my  day  and  generation  in  Africa. 

^*  Viewing  the  success  awarded  to  openmg  up  Uie  new  ooimtiy,  as  a  deve« 
lopment  of  Divine  Providence  in  relation  to  the  African  family,  the  mind 
naturally  turns  to  the  probable  influence  it  may  have  on  negro  smvery ;  and 
more  especially  on  the  practice  of  it  by  a  large  portion  of  our  own  raoe.  We 
now  demand  increased  supplies  of  cotton  and  sugar,  and  then  reprobate  the 
means  our  American  brethren  adopt  to  supply  our  wants.  We  claim  a  right 
to  speak  about  this  evil,  and  also  to  act  in  reference  to  its  removal,  the  more 
especially  because  we  are  of  one  blood.  It  is  on  the  Anglo-American  zaoe 
that  the  hopes  of  the  world  for  liberty  and  progress  rest.  Now  it  is  vety 
grievious  to  find  one  portion  of  this  raoe  practising  the  gigantic  evil,  and  tlw 
other  aiding,  by  increased  demands  for  the  produce  of  slave-labour,  in  per- 
petuating the  enormous  wrong.  The  Mauntius,  a  mere  speck  on  toe  ocean, 
yielda  sugar,  by  means  of  guano,  improved  machinery,  and  free  labour,  equal 
m  amount  to  one-fourth  part  of  the  entire  consumption  of  Great  Britain. 
On  that  island,  land  is  excessively  dear,  and  far  from  lieh ;  no  crop  can  be 
raised  except  by  means  of  guano,  and  labour  has  to  be  broi^t  all  the  wa^ 
from  India.  But  in  Africa  the  land  is  chei^,  the  soil  flood,  and  free  labour  is 
to  be  found  on  the  spot.  Our  chief  hopes  rest  with  the  natives  themaehw; 
and  if  the  point  to  which  I  have  given  prominence,  of  healthy  inland  cooft- 
meroial  stations,  be  realized  where  all  tne  produce  raised  may  be  ooUectod, 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  slavery  among  our  kinsmen  aoroee  the  AtlaiitiQ 
will,  in  the  course  of  some  years,  cease  to  assume  the  form  of  a  neceeat^  to 
even  the  skveholders  themselves.  Natives  alone  can  ooUect  produce  mm 
the  more  distant  hamlets,  and  bring  it  to  the  stations  contemplated.  Thiaii 
the  system  pursued  so  successfully  in  Angola.  If  Enf^and  had  possessed 
that  strip  of  land,  by  civilly  dedimng  to  enrich  her  '  Frontier  oolonistB'  fay 
'  Gaffire  wars,'  the  inborn  energy  of  English  colonists  would  have  devd<»ed 
its  resources,  and  the  exports  would  not  have  been  £100,000  as  now,  rat 
one  million  at  least.  The  establishment  of  the  necessary  agency  must  be  a 
work  of  time,  and  greater  difficulty  will  be  experienced  on  the  eastern, 
than  on  the  western  side  of  the  continent,  because  in  the  one  ngien 
we  have  a  people  who  know  none  but  slave  traders,  while  in  the  ctiiflr 
we  have  tribes  who  have  felt  the  influence  of  the  coast  missionaries,  and  of 
the  peat  Niger  expedition ;  one  invaluable  benefit  it  conferred  vras  the  dis- 
semination of  the  knowledge  of  the  English  love  of  oommeree  and  Eng^ 
hatred  of  slavery,  and  it  therefore  was  no  failure.  But  on  the  east,  thm  « 
a  river  which  may  become  a  ^ood  pathway  to  a  central  popolatioti  who  aie 
friendly  to  the  English ;  and  if  we  can  conciliate  the  less  amicable  people  cli 
the  river,  and  introduce  commerce,  an  effectual  bk>w  will  be  strode  «t  ths 
sh&ve^nde  in  that  quarter.  By  linking  the  Africans  theve  to  wamkmb^  in 
the  manner  proposed,  it  is  hoped  that  their  elevation  will  evmteally  be  Um 
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result.  In  this  hope  and  proposed  effort,  I  am  joined  by  my  brother  Charles, 
who  has  oome  from  America,  after  seventeen  yeazs'  separation,  for  Uie  pur- 
pose. We  expect  success  through  the  influence  of  that  Spirit  who  already 
aided  the  efforts  to  open  the  country,  and  who  has  since  turned  the  public 
mind  towards  it.  A  failure  may  be  experienced  by  sudden  rash  specumtion, 
overstocking  the  markets  there,  and  raising  the  prices  against  ourselves. 
But  I  propose  to  spend  some  more  years  of  labour,  and  shall  be  thankful  if  I 
see  the  system  fainy  begun  in  on  open  pathway  which  will  eventually  bene^ 
fit  both  Africa  and  England." 

Dr  Livingstone  holds,  in  common  with  all  zealous  Christians,  that 
the  spread  of  commerce  and  the  introduction  of  civilization  into 
Central  Africa,  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  the  introduction  also  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  time,  however,  is  yet  to 
come  when  the  voice  of  praise  shall  rise  from  its  fastnesses  and  exten- 
sive plains,  and  its  now  scattered  tribes  shall  be  pervaded  by  a  con- 
viction of  the  folly  of  idolatry.  Mr  Moffat  has,  after  immense  labour, 
been  enabled  to  carry  through  the  press,  with  which  his  station  is 
furnished,  the  Bible  in  the  Sechuana  tongue,  that  spoken  T)y  the 
Bechuana  tribes.  He  was  the  first  to  reduce  their  speech  to  a  written 
form,  a  task  which  has  occupied  the  leisure  hours  of  about  thirty 
years.  This  fact  of  the  complete  translation  of  the  Scriptures  at  a 
station  700  miles  inland  from  the  Cape,  suggests  the  question,  whether 
it  is  likely  to  be  permanently  useful,  and  whether  Christianity,  as 
planted  by  modem  Missions,  is  likely  to  retain  its  vitality  without 
constant  supplies  of  foreign  teaching  ?  Our  author's  reply  to  this 
question  is  as  follows :  — 

"  It  would  certainly  be  no  cause  for  congratulation  if  the  Bechuana  Bible 
seemed  at  all  likely  to  meet  the  fate  of  Elliotts  Choctaw  version,  a  specimen 
of  which  ma^  be  seen  in  the  library  of  one  of  the  American  colleges — as 
God^s  word  m  a  language  which  no  living  tongue  can  articulate,  nor  living 
mortal  understand ;  but  a  better  destiny  seems  in  store  for  this,  for  the  Sic- 
huana  language  has  been  introduced  into  the  new  country  beyond  Lake 
Ngami.  There  it  is  the  court  language,  and  will  take  a  stranger  anywhere 
through  a  district  larger  than  France.  The  Bechuanas,  moreover,  in  all 
probability  possess  that  imperishability  which  forms  so  remarkable  a  feature 
in  the  enture  African  race. 

"  When  converts  are  made  from  heathenism  by  modem  missionaries,  it 
becomes  an  interesting  question  whether  their  faith  possesses  the  elements 
of  permanence,  or  is  only  an  exotic  too  tender  for  selt-propagation  when  the 
fostering  care  of  the  foreign  cultivators  is  withdrawn,  li  neither  habits  of 
aelf-reliauce  are  cultivated,  nor  opportunities  given  for  the  exercise  of  that 
virtue,  the  most  promising  converts  are  apt  to  become  like  spoiled  children* 
In  Madagascar  a  few  Christians  were  left  with  nothing  but  the  Bible  in 
their  hands ;  and  thou^  exposed  to  persecution,  and  even  death  itself,  as 
the  penalty  of  adherence  to  their  profession,  they  increased  tenfold  in  num- 
bers, and  are,  if  possible,  more  decided  believers  now  than  they  were  when, 
by  an  edict  of  the  queen  of  that  island,  the  missionaries  ceased  their  teach- 
ing. 

'^  In  South  Africa  such  an  experiment  could  not  be  made,  for  such  a  va- 
riety of  Christian  sects  have  followed  the  footsteps  of  the  Londou  Missionaxy 
Society *<  successful  career,  that  converts  of  one  denomination,  if  leflto  their 
own  resources,  are  eagerly  adopted  by  another;  and  are  thus  more  likely 
to  become  spoiled  than  trained  to  the  manly  Christian  virtues. 
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*'  Another  elemetit  of  weakness  in  this  part  of  the  missionarj  field  is  th^ 
fact  of  the  Missionary  Societies  considering  the  Cape  Colony  itself  as  a 
proper  sphere  for  their  peculiar  operations*  In  addition  to  a  well-organised 
and  efficient  Dutch  Reformed  Established  Church,  and  school  for  secular 
instruction,  maintained  by  Grovemment,  in  every  village  of  any  extent  in  the 
colony,  we  have  a  number  of  other  sects,  as  the  Wesleyans,  Episcopalians, 
Moravians,  all  piously  labouring  at  the  same  good  work.  Now,  it  is  deeply 
to  be  regretted  that  so  much  honest  zeal  should  be  so  lavishly  expended  in 
a  district  wherein  there  is  so  little  scope  for  success.  When  we  hear  an 
•gent  of  one  sect  uiging  his  friends  at  home  to  aid  him  quickly  to  occupy 
some  unimportant  nook,  because,  if  it  is  not  speedily  laid  hold  of,  he  -mil 
^  not  have  room  for  the  sole  of  his  foot,*  one  cannot  help  longing  that  both 
be  and  his  friends  would  direct  their  noble  aspiration  to  the  millions  of 
untaught  heathen  in  the  regions  beyond,  and  no  longer  continue  to  convert 
the  extremity  of  the  continent  into,  as  it  were,  a  dam  of  benevolence. 

"  I  would  earnestly  recommend  all  young  missionaries  to  go  at  once  to 
the  real  heathen,  and  never  to  be  content  with  what  has  been  made  ready 
to  their  hands  by  men  of  greater  enterprise.  ^The  idea  of  making  modd 
Christians  of  the  young  need  not  be  entertained  by  any  one  who  is  secretly 
convinced,  as  most  men  who  know  their  own  hearts  are,  that  he  is  not  a 
model  Christian  himself.  The  Israelitish  slaves  brought  out  of  Egypt  by 
Moses  were  not  converted  and  elevated  in  one  generation,  thougn  under 
the  direct  teaching  of  God  himself.  Notwithstanding  the  numbers  of  mir- 
acles he  wrought,  a  generation  had  to  be  cut  off  because  of  unbelief.  Our 
own  elevation  also  has  been  the  work  of  centuries,  and,  remembering  this, 
we  should  not  indulge  in  over  wrought  expectations  as  to  the  elevation,  which 
those  who  have  inherited  the  degradation  of  ages,  may  attain  in  our  day. 
The  principle  might  even  be  adopted  by  Missionary  ^cieties,  that  one  or- 
dinary missionary's  lifetime  of  teaching  should  be  considered  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  foreign  teaching  for  any  tribe  in  a  thinly  peopled  countiy.  for  some 
never  will  receive  the  gospel  at  all,  while  in  other  parts,  when  Coristianity 
is  once  planted,  the  work  is  sure  to  go  on.  A  missionary  is  soon  known  to 
be  supported  by  his  friends  at  home ;  and  though  the  salary  is  but  a  bare 
subsistence,  to  Africans  it  seems  an  enormous  sum ;  and  oeing  unable  to 
appreciate  the  motives  by  which  he  is  actuated,  they  consider  themselves 
entitled  to  various  services  at  his  hand,  and  defraudea  if  these  are  not  duly 
rendered.  This  feelins  is  all  the  stronger  when  a  young  man,  inatead  of 
going  boldly  to  the  real  heathen,  settles  down  in  a  comfortable  house  and 
garden  prepared  by  those  into  whose  labours  he  has  entered.  A  remedy 
for  this  evil  might  be  found  in  appropriating  the  houses  and  gardens  raised 
by  the  missionaries'  hands  to  their  own  Amities.  It  is  ridiculous  to  call 
such  places  as  Kuruman,  for  instance,  'Missiona^  Society's  property.* 
This  beautiful  station  was  made  what  it  is,  not  by  En^^sh  money,  but  by 
the  sweat  and  toil  of  fathers  whose  children  have,  notwithstanding,  no  place 
on  earth  which  they  can  call  a  home.  The  Society's  operations  may  be 
transferred  to  the  north,  and  then  the  strong-built  mission  premises  become 
the  home  of  a  Boer,  and  the  stately  stone  church  his  cattle-pen.  This  place 
has  been  what  the  monasteries  of  Europe  are  said  to  have  oeen  when  pure. 
The  monks  did  not  disdain  to  hold  the  plough.  They  introduced  fruit -trees, 
flowers,  and  vegetables,  in  addition  to  teaching  and  emancipating  the  serft* 
Their  monasteries  were  mission  stations,which  resembled  ours  in  being  dii^pen- 
saries  for  the  sick,  almhouses  for  the  poor,  and  nurseries  of  learning.  Can  we 
learn  nothing  from  them  in  their  prosperity  as  the  schools  of  Europe,  and 
see  nought  in  their  history  but  the  pollution  and  laziness  of  their  decay  ? 
Can  our  wise  men  tell  us  why  the  former  mission  stations  (primitiye  monas- 
teries) were  self-supporting,  rich,  and  flourishing  as  pioneers  of  eiviliJEation 
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kad  ftgricnlture  from  which  we  even  now  reap  benefits,  and  modem  mission 
stations  are  mere  paaper  establishments  without  that  permanence  or  ability 
to  be  self -supporting,  which  they  possessed  ? 

'*  Protestant  missionaries  of  ever^  denomination  in  South  Africa  all  agree 
in  one  point,  that  no  mere  profession  of  Christianity  is  sufficient  to  entitle 
the  converts  to  the  Christian  name.  They  are  all  anxious  to  place  the  Bible 
in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  and,  with  ability  to  read  that,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  as  to  the  future.  We  believe  Christianity  to  be  divine,  and  equiil  to 
all  it  haa  to  perform ;  then  let  the  good  seed  be  widely  sown,  and,  no  matter 
to  what  sect  the  converts  may  belong,  the  harvest  will  be  glorious.  Let 
nothing  that  I  have  said  be  interpreted  as  indicative  of  feelings  inimical  to 
any  body  of  Christians,  for  I  never  as  a  missionary  felt  myself  to  be  either 
Presbyterian,  Episcopalian,  or  Independent,  or  called  upon  in  any  way  to 
love  one  denomination  less  than  another.  My  earnest  desire  is,  that  those 
who  really  have  the  best  interests  of  the  heathen  at  heart  should  go  to 
them ;  ana  assuredly,  in  Africa  at  least,  self-denying  labours  among  real 
heathen  will  not  fail  to  be  appreciated.  Christians  nave  never  yet  dealt 
fiurly  by  the  heathen  and  been  disappointed." 

We  have  gleaned  comparatively  but  a  few  ears  from  the  rich  field 
for  thought  presented  in  Dr  Livingstone's  book,  the  more  remarkable 
that  the  author's  details  are  given  in  a  very  lucid  and  unostentatious 
manner.  It  well  deserves  a  place  with  standard  works  of  a  similar 
description,  which  are  not,  indeed,  very  numerous.  Dr  Livingstone  is, 
we  are  told,  about  to  return  to  Africa,  and  he  will  leave  this  country 
possibly  for  ever,  but  not  without  carrying  with  him  the  esteem  and 
regard  alike  of  learned  circles  and  of  the  Christian  world  ;  the  latter 
especially  entertaining  the  fond  hope  and  breathing  the  fervent  prayer 
that  he  may  become  a  pioneer  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  within  regions 
hitherto  uncultivated. 


INDIA:— WHAT  THEN?  AND  WHAT  THEN? 

In  the  last  number  of  this  Journal,  our  argument  upon  India  met 
with  a  somewhat  unlooked  for  and  unwelcome  interruption.  Want 
of  space — ^like  an  obstructing  barrier—- dammed  up  its  channel  We 
had  just  stated,  or  rather  slmoBt  stated,  our  general  premises,  and 
were  hastening  on  with  all  possible  but  steady  speed  to  our  general 
conduaiofl,  when  suddenly  our  course  was  brought  abruptly  to  a  dead 
stand.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be^any  matter  of  wonder,  if,  after  being 
pent  up  so  long,  though  only  the  usual  pause,  it  now  be  found  to  cUish 
on  towards  the  end  with  accelerated  impetus  and  force. 

We  had,  we  say,  just  stated  and  examined  some  of  the  leading 
causes  that  have  been  assigned  for  present  disasters  in  India;  and 
having  done  so,  we  might  have  come  at  once  to  our  conclusion,  had 
it  not  been  for  an  objection  that  is  abroad — an  assumption  that  is 
afloat— on  the  ground  of  which  grave  charges  have  been  made  and 
momentous  steps  taken — ^which  we  would  like  to  see  settled  as  it 
ought  to  be.  For  example,  missionaries  and  missionary  agencies  have 
in  gome  sort  or  other,  open  or  concealed,  enjoyed  certain  protections  in 
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India  :  Ohristdan  men  besides,  have  in  man j  and  different  ways,  boi 
very  partiaUy  discharged  a  Chri^icm  dulnf.  They  have  aided  and 
abett^  missdonary  and  Christian  effort ;  civil  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany have  presided  over  missionary  meetings,  contributed  to  their 
ftmds,  founded,  supported,  and  taught  in.  Sabbath  and  other  schools 
or  meetings,  and  perhaps,  in  many  ot^er  ways,  aided  and  abetted  the 
Christian  enterprize.  Military  officers  also,  and  others,  have  dpne  the 
likey  <Sk;.,  &c  Now,  because  the  Company  and  thw  sypttem  of  Go- 
vernment have  tolerated,  permitted,  or  blinked  at  these  thingia,  or 
been  supposed  to  do  so,  or  were  lioMe  to  he  supposed  to  have  done  so^ 
it  has  been  argued,  or  rather  taken  for  granted,  that  in  so  doing, 
they  had  broken  &ith  with  the  natives,  or  interfered  with  their 
religious  and  personal  liberties,  or  otherwise  given  them  just  and 
reoaonoMe  cause  of  offence ;  or  that  for  them  so  to  do,  or  for  them 
to  allow  tii^nselves  to  be  tn  cmy  vxiy  mixed  up  with  religitm  or 
Christianity,  would  be  to  break  &ith  with  the  natives,*  and  fimush 
them  with  such  Skjast  and  reasofnable  caase  of  offence  and  disaffection. 
Nor  is  this  assumption  anything  tBat  has  been  spoken  or  done  in  a 
comer.  The  very  opposite.  On  the  &ith  of  it,  debates  have  been 
conducted  in  Parliament,  which  have  derived  all  their  vitality  and 
force  from  it.  It  has  nerved  alike  the  arm  of  the  oppoaition,  and 
given  point  to  their  attack.  Nor  less  certainly,  however  weak, 
has  it  formed  the  mail  in  which  the  Government  incased  themselves, 
and  chose  to  meet  their  assailants.  It  passed  unquestioned  on  both 
aides  of  the  hous&  Nor  only  so ;  action  moreover  has  been  taken 
upon  U,  and  orders  sent  out,  and  admonitions  given  that  no  servanl^ 
civil  or  military,  of  the  Company  and  Crown — ^for  they  are  both 
united  on  this  point — should  take  anything  to  do  with  religion  in  an 
active  and  positive  way.  Nay,  nor  only  so,  but  Mr  Yemon  Smi^ 
has  given  it  as  his  opinion,t  that  for  any  of  the  Company's  servants 
to  be  chargeable  with  so  doing,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  merit  their  recal, 
that  is  to  say,  their  degradation  and  punishment — ^because  likely  to  in- 
volve the  Government  in  the  charge  of  proselytism,  or  of  interfering 
with  the  religious  liberties  of  the  subject,  or  of  breaking  fidth  wi& 
the  natives,  or  otherwise  giving  them  just  and  reasonable  ground  of 
offence.  And,  what  is  still  more  to  be  lamented,  the  presS)  ao  £ar  as 
we  have  been  able  to  trace  it,  has  universally  conceded  this  unfounded 
assumption^  and  sanctioned  by  their  authority<~4ome  even  eaqfresafy^ 
— the  curtailaient  of  the  &itish  and  ChruBtian  subject's  liberty  of 
conscience.  The  assumption  itself  has  originated  with  and  emanated 
from  the  East  India  Company,  and  has  formed  the  baek-bone|i  of  their 

*  See  Shr  John  MBloolm'lB  statement,  page  294. 

t  See  Mr  Smith's  Speech,  quotes  page  801. 

i  We  are  sorry  to  find  suoh  friends  ol  tri^th  and  liberty  as  the  BrUUk  Quarter^ 
Beview^  jieldmz  to  such  senseless  clamour — such  unfounded  assumption;  gar- 
rendering  the  Christian  soldier's  liberty  to  do  what  in  him  lies  for  the  good  of 
men  and  glovy  of  God ;  and  sanctioning,  bj  their  respected  authoiity,  the  uawa]^ 
ranted  restriction  of  these  liberties. 

II  It  is  on  this  ground,  for  example,  and  on  this  assumption  that  aU  the  pro- 
ceedings pointed  out  on  pages  294,  296,  296  abore,  find  their  reason  and  ezplaa' 
ation. 
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whole  policy  towards  Chrifltianity ;  and  wliat  a  miaerable  policy  indeed  I 
80  full  of  weaknesa  and  trackling,  and  want  of  anything  like  either 
spirit  or  energy  !  The  British  Gk>veniinent  has  sanctioned  it ;  and 
the  press  has  passed  it  by  as  unquestionable  truth.  Now  here 
we  mean  to  deny  it  out  and  out,  and  show  that  so  far  from  being 
worthy  of  an  enlightened  and  Christian  nation*s  respect,  it  has  not 
even  ^e  shadow  of  a  foundation  in  reason  and  common  sense. 

But  before  taking  up  this  point,  let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the 
liberty,  which  on  ^e  ground  of  it  has  been  taken  away  £rom  the 
Britidi  servantSy-Mdvil  and  military, — of  the  Company  in  India.  Qod 
has  made  it  imperative,  and  so  binding  on  the  conscience  of  Christians 
of  every  rank  and  station  in  life,  to  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in 
them,  to  whomsoever  asketh — ^to  do  good  unto  all  men  as  they  have  op- 
portunity— ^to  let  their  light  shine,  so  that  others  may  be  led  to  glorify 
God — ^to  hold  up  the  word  of  life — and  especially  to  invite  the  perish- 
ing, and  point  out  to  them  the  Saviour,  l^t  they  too,  may  get  good. 
But  more  than  that,  God  has  made  it  especially  binding  on  Christian 
ministers  and  missionaiies  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creatmre. 
Now,  what  is  it  that  the  Company,  and  our  Government  by  sanction- 
ing it,  have  been  doing  in  the  above  restrictions  and  limitations  1  Why 
they  have  just  been  saying  to  their  British  servants  in  a  body ;  No, 
you  shall  not  discharge  this  duty  at  all ;  and  to  the  missionaries,  why, 
you  shall  only  discharge  it  within  certain  prescribed  limits.  God 
says,  preach  it  ^'  to  every  creature.**  No,  says  ihe  Company  and  their 
Court,  not  to  the  Sepoya  Which  ought  to  be  obeyed  I  Is  this  con- 
sistent with  the  Christian  character  of  the  nation  f  Is  this  in  har- 
mony with  the  character  of  British  liberty, — and  especially  liberty  of 
conscience? 

But  it  has  been  said,  and  taken  for  granted  as  the  most  unques- 
tionable truth,  that  for  Government  to  cUltno,  or  cawntenancej  or  suffer 
Usd/to  be  mixed  up  in  any  way,  even  by  the  most  distant  suspicion, 
with  such  doings  on  the  part  of  their  own  servants  or  others,  is  for  l^em 
to  break  &ith  with  the  natives,  to  interfere  with  their  religious  or 
personal  liberties,  or  otherwise  give  them  just  and  reasonable  cause 
of  offence.  Now  we  deny  this  in  toto ;  for  first  of  all,  the'  doings 
of  those  men — ^put  them  in  the  very  worst  light  you  ploaso  >cttn 
never  be  proved  to  amount  to  any,  even  the  least  interference  with 
the  religious  and  personal  liberties  of  the  natives.  And  so  long  as 
this  is  so,  it  is  simply  absurd  to  talk  of  €h)vemment  being  involved 
in  any  such  charges  or  even  suspicions.  Theare  is  no  reality  in  the 
thing  itself^  no  foundation  in  fact.  How  then,  in  any  conscience  or 
common  sense,  can  there.be  any  in  the  charge  1  These  men — ^the 
Christian  British  servants  of  the  Company—^  put  it  in  its  worst 
form — UM  no  constraints  against  the  people,  as  the  Sepoys  for  example. 
They  neither  forcibly  interfere  with  their  worshipping  according  to 
their  own  conscience ;  nor  do  th^  compel  them  to  attend  any  of  our 
meetings.  And  indeed,  with  such  a  Government  as  they  have  had 
in  Indies  the  thing  was  altogether  impossible  and  absurd.  The  native 
temples  and  religious  rites  have  been  respected,  and  the  natives  them- 
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selves  have  been  protected  in  the  fullest  and  freest  ezerdae  of  thm 
religions  and  personal  responsibilitiea  No  fopoe  could  possibly  be 
used  against  them  by  any  British  servant  of  the  Company.  Now, 
in  the  hce  of  such  facts,  will  any  sane  man  affirm,  that  to  invite  the 
natives,  or  what  is  more  in  point,  the  Sepoys,  to  a  prayer  or  other 
Christian  meeting — ^where  they  are  perfectly  free  either  to  come  or 
stay  away — and  tohere,  moreover,  they  have  the  right  etther  to  come  or 
stay  away — for  this  is  a  personal  and  no  governmental  affair — ^in- 
volves any  interference  with  the  religious  or  oth^  liberties  of  the 
Indian  subject  1  To  say  so,  is  contrary  to  the  very  nature  of  things, 
— an  insult  to  common  sense.  The  thing  we  say,  look  at  it  as  you 
please,  can  never  involve  even  the  shadow  of  am  interference.  And 
if  so,  if  there  is  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  reality  in  tiie  thing  itself — 
how  could  it  possibly  involve  the  Grovemment  in  any  chafge  of  break- 
ing or  bad  faith  with  the  natives  ?  How  could  it  possibly  be  said  or  even 
imagined,  to  give  the  natives  any,  even  the  slightest  reason  or  just  cause 
of  offence  %  The  thing,  we  say,  is  palpably  absurd  and  silly  to  a  de- 
gree. Even  in  its  worst  form — and  supposing  that  Government  had 
positively  and  publicly  enjoined  and  autiiorized  all  such  proceedings 
on  the  part  of  their  own  servants  and  others — ^it  never  could  be  con- 
strued to  common  sense  into  any  such  interference  or  just  cause  of 
offence.  For  why  ?  Are  the  men  not  free  ?  Are  they  not  perfectly 
at  liberty  after  all  that  you  have  done  in  such  a  case  ?  Are  they  not 
reasonable  and  responsible  beings  1  May  they  not  act  and  judge  for 
themselves  ?  Then,  if  in  no  way  you  interfere  with  these  personal 
liberties,  or  demolish  their  temples,  kc  &c,  how  can  you  be  said 
in  any  degree  of  common  sense,  or  even  imagined  to  break  fidth  with 
the  natives,  to  interfere  with  their  personal  or  religious  liberties^  or 
otherwise  give  them  just  and  reasonable  cause  of  offence  f  The  thing 
is  preposterous,  even  in  this  its  worst  aspect^  and  supposing  thai 
.Qovemment  had  publicly  and  positively  enjoined  all  sudi  services  on 
their  British  and  Christian  servants,  not  to  say  missionariea  But  if 
preposterous  when  put  in  this  its  worst,  and  according  to  the  assump- 
tion in  question,  most  objectionable  form, — ^how  mndi  more  must  it 
be  so,  when  it  is  known  that  the  Company  and  their  Indian  (Govern- 
ment have  not  only  not  enjoined^  but  have  not  wen  permiUedy  nay 
have  positively  yar&tc2e28»  and  expresdy  discountenanced  and  discour- 
aged fiJl  attempts  to  discharge  tlus  Christian  duly  ?  How  in  any  de- 
gree of  reason  or  conmion  sense,  could  such  a  government  in  such  a 
course,  be  chargeable  with  bad  £sdth  or  brecJdng  fidth  with  the 
natives  ?  The  tiding  will  not  bear  the  most  distant  glance  of  either 
reason  or  common  sense.  But  it  may  be  said  in  reply,  the  natives 
suppose  so,  or  may  warrantably  infer  so,  from  the  &ct  that  men  in 
the  Company's  service  do  such  and  such  things.  Well,  but  we  have 
shown  that  all  that  these  Christian  men  have  done  or  could  do  under 
such  a  Grovemment,  cotdd  not  possibly  be  construed  into  any,  even  the 
most  distant  interference  with  the  personal  or  religious  liberties  of 
the  native  subject  And  if  so,  how  possibly  could  such  a  Government 
which  does  not  even  permit  them,  nay,  positively  forbids  them,  be 
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chargeable  with  any  such  interference  Or  bad  fidth,  not  to  speak  of 
breaking  &ith  1  Yenlj  it  seems  to  ub,  that  any  Govermnent,  which 
by  its  character /or  good  faith  and  good  govemmenty  cannot  live  down 
and  overawe  such  groundless,  or  rather  self-created*  fencies,  does  not 
deserve  to  live.  There  must  be  something  wrong  with  it — something 
rotten.  But  more  than  this, — ^we  go  further  stilL  "We  have  just  said, 
that  even  in  its  worst  form,  and  supposing  that  Government  had  posi- 
tively and  publicly  sanctioned  and  enjoined  such  religious  services  as 
they  canchmnyf — it  never  could  be  construed,  to  reason  or  common 
sense,  not  to  speak  of  conscience  or  law,  into  any  interference  or  bad 
iaith  at  all.  But  now  we  go  further,  and  say,  that  supposing  even 
they  had  acted  worthily  of  this  nation — its  character,  its  religion,  and 
its  God — which  they  have  not — and  instituted  a  national  and  Christian 
system  of  education  for  India — ^an  education  in  every  way  worthy  of 
an  enlightened,  benignant,  and  Christian  empire — provided  only  it 
left  it  free,  and  did  not*make  it  compulsory  on  the  people  to  take  the 
religious  part  of  it  ]  nay,  supposing  even  they  had  gone  much  further 
still,  and  built  churches  and  ordained  missionaries  and  ministers  for 
every  thousand  of  the  people,  and  supposing  they  had  made  public 
proclamation  that  they  would  willingly  see,  nay,  that  they  were  most 
anjdous  to  see  their  children  and  people  all  become  Christians ;  and, 
supposing  that  they  had  repeated,  or  were  to  repeat  this  proclamation 
every  day  of  the  year  and  every  year  of  the  century  :  supposing  we 
say,  they  had  done  all  tljiese  things  together, — ^the  first  of  which,  un- 
questionably, they  ought  to  have  done  long  ago — ^yet  could  it  never 
be  construed  even  to  common  sense,  into  any  interference  or  breaking 
&ith  with  the  natives — so  long  as  they  used  no  force  either  against 
their  religion  or  in  &vour  of  ours ;  unless,  indeed,  to  maintain  one's 
own  honotir  and  religion,  or  perform  one's  own  duty,  and  satisfy  one's 
own  conscience,  could  be  so  construed,  which  is  absurd,  but  which, 
notmihstandiag  Us  absurdity,  is  just  what  has  been  done. 

*  '*  But  an  English  reader  will  probably  ask,  Why  is  it  we  alwayt  hecar  that  the 
natioei  are  dUxrmed  about  being  made  Chrietiane  f  I  roily ^  Beeaiue  JSuropeant  have 
been  the  first  to  decry  and  eatt  oblo^  wan  their  own  religion  by  both  their  public  acts 
and  private  conduct.  At  the  official  mnnera  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  in 
eyery  proclamation  of  Qovemment,  as  well  as  by  the  orations  of  our  reers  and 
M.P.'b,  the  only  religions  held  up  to  reverence  and  respect,  are  those  of  Moham- 
medans and  HmdoB ;  the  only  one  of  which  the  promulgation  is  depreciated,  is 
that  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  only  danger  ever  Indicated  among  the  yarious  Euro* 
pean  agencies  working  in  India,  is  asserted  to  lie  in  the  peaceful  labours  of  the 
Protestant  missionary ;  for  I  can  aeewe  your  readere^  that  no  Oovemment  authority 
in  India  either  dareSj  or  shows  an  inclination  to  check  the  intrusion  of  Maynooth  priests 
upon  Sepoy  lines^  or  their  addresses  to  the  passions  of  European  soldiers  to  incite  in 
tiem^  feelmgs  of  disaffection  to  the  service  and  rebellion  against  the  powers  that 
be.  The  natives  see  that  we  are  not  aiVaid  to  carry  war  to  the  extremities  of  the 
earth ;  that  we  are  not  afraid  to  adopt  any  measures  that  shall  increase  our 
revenue  or  uphold  our  power ;  that  there  is  but  one  point  upon  which  we  betray 
timidity,  and  that  is  on  the  subject  of  our  religion.  This,  therefore,  is  the  weak 
point  that  the  seditious  always  attack,  because  they  see  it  is  the  only  one  that  we 
not  only  admit  to  be  vulnerable,  but  by  our  fears  l^tray  to  them  that  they  should 
direct  their  forces  against  it." 

t  See  Mr  Vernon  Smith's  statement,  page  801. 
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We  have  just  said,  that  supposing  they  had  done  all  this  which  we 
have  supposed,  it  never  could  be  oonstrued  to  common  sense  into  any, 
even  the  most  distant  interference  or  bad  &ath  at  all,  not  to  speak,  of 
breaking  faith  with  the  natives.  But  if  so,  how  much  leas  could  ihe 
connection  which  actnaUy  mdmsta  between  the  Indian  Government 
of  the  Company  and  Chriatianiiy,  be  construed  into  any  such  inter- 
ference or  bad  &ith  ?  Yerily,  as  a  Government,  they  have  not  had  the 
slightest  connection  with  it  They  have  openly  and  repeatedly  dis- 
avowed* it  They  have  positively  forbidden  its  active  support  or  en- 
couragement to  all  their  servants.  They  have,  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  divine  command,  prohibited  the  missionary  from  the  lines  of 
the  Sepoy.  They  have  prevented  native  Christians  from  entering  the 
Indian  army,  or  banished  them  from  it  on  beccnning  Christian.  They 
have  done  all  this,  and  far  more  than  this  against  Christianity.  Nay, 
they  have  positively  encouraged  and  lent  their  aid  to  support  the  op- 
posite and  heathen  delusions  of  the  natives.  *  But  if  so,  how  again, 
we  ask,  could  such  a  patronage  of  Christianity  as  thei'i's  afford  the 
slightest  ground  in  reason  or  common  sense  for  such  an  all^pation  ? 
Verily,  it  had  not  done  so,  and  could  never  be  proved  to  do  so,  sup- 
pose they  had  gone  all  the  lengths  that  we  have  supposed  abova 
Then,  how  much  lees,  nay,  how  infinitely  less,  in  the  reed  and  not  the 
supposed  case? 

It  had  not,  we  say,  even  in  the  supposed  case,— which  is  the  one 
they  ought  imquestionably  to  have  followed  even  from  the  beginning, — 
approached  by  the  most  distant  allusion  to  any  such  charge,  or  given 
any,  even  the  slightest  occasion  for  just  and  reasonlkble  offence.  And 
to  maintain  the  contrary,  is  to  maintain  that  whrai  we  took  possession 
of  the  country  by  conquest,  or  by  trade,  or  by  fraud,  or  in  whatsoever 
way,  and  when  we  engaged  to  protect  and  maintain  their  rites  and 
liberties  intact,  and  not  to  abrogate  or  abolish  them,  except  with  their 
own  consent,  and  so  &r  as  the  protection  of  public  morals,  and  life, 
and  property  demanded, — ^we  engaged  also  to  herd  themselves,  and  not 
allow  them  to  stray  from  the  folds  of  Brahma  even  upon^rvidence  and 
with  their  own  consent, — ^to  act  the  part  of  whippers-in  and  flunkeys 
at  the  cars  and  shrines  of  Juggemauth, — and  not  only  to  secure  them 
ion  the  possession  of  the  fullest  rights  and  liberties  of  conscience,  but 
to  preserve  their  ears  and  indolence  from  the  corrupting  influence  of 
evidence.  Surely  no  one  Will  maintain  that  any  **  Honourable** 
Company  or  Government  could  ever  enter  into  any  such  degrading  oc- 
Gupations  and  engagements  as  these  I  Surely  to  press  the  fulfilment 
6£  engagements  thus  &r  would  not  be  to  honour  but  to  d^rade  an 
"  Honourable"  Government  into  mere  lackeys  at  an  idol  car-— mere 
herds  of  perverse  and. stupid  Hindus.  And  yet  what  else  is  and  does 
that  assumption  and  misconduct,  that  would  make  it,  nay  that  has 
made  it,  pencU  for  missponaries  to  enter  the  lines  of  the  S^)oy — iar 
ofiEicers  to  read  God's  word  to  a  vntling  BxAfree  audience — ^for  magis- 
trate to  preside  over  a  missionary  meeting,  or  contribute  to  mission* 
ary  funds,  or  in  any  other  way  publicly  profess  and  encourage  Chris- 

•  See  Court  of  Directors*  Dispatch  on  Education. 
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tumiiy,  though  they  in  no  way  Interfere  with  the  religious  or  personal 
liberties  of  the  Indian  f  What  else  is  it  in  such  a  oase^  and  where  no 
liberfy  is  interfered  with,  but  where  the  parties  are  bc€hjr$e  and  have 
the  right — ^bi  spite  of  government  interference  to  the  contraiy — either 
to  come  or  stay  away — ^to  stake  one's  commission  or  civil  appointment 
on  the  dischai^ge  of  a  positive  and  incumbent  Christian  duty,  and  on 
the  exerdse  of  an  undoubted  right  f  Surely  there  must  be  inad- 
vertence here.  Surely  no  "  Honourable"  government  could  ever  con- 
descend to  enter  into  any  such  engagements  as  these.  This,  verily, 
is  not  to  protect  but  in  reaJity  to  inter/ere  with  their  pereonal  liberties. 
So  &r  from  protecting  them  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
this  would  be  to  constitute  yourselves  the  guardians  of  their  ears^  their 
aetione,  and  their  wUla  ;  in  short,  to  take  ^e  place  and  responsibilities 
of  those  various  powers  and  oi^gans.  Surely  this  is  to  press  engage- 
ments no  small  degree  beyond  the  limits  even  of  common  sense.  It 
is  impossible  that  such  a  position  as  this,  when  fully  and  fiurly  stated, 
could  ever  be  maintained  in  this  enlightened  cSuntiy,  or  defended  by 
any  ^  Honourable*^  government  And  yet  it  is  on  no  other  ground 
than  this  that  the  above  orders  have  been  issued,  and  the  above  liberty 
taken  away  from  British  subjects  of  the  highest  orders. 

The  assumption,  then,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  would  make  a  govern- 
ment that  has  rwt  even  permitted^  but  prohdbUed,  ChiistiBn  effort,  as 
in  the  lines  of  the  Sepoy, — ^that  prevents  native  Christians  from  en- 
tering, and  banishes  Christian  Sepoys  from  them,--^guilty  of  breaking 
fidth  with  the  natives  ^br  its  patronage  of  Christianity ;  and  that,  on 
the  other,  when  carried  out  as  it  has  been,  would  degrade  an  ''  Hon- 
ourable" government  into  mere  lackeys  at  an  idol  car — ^mere  whippers- 
in  and  herds  /or  Brahma, — must  be,  not  only  void  of  the  slightest 
foundation  in  reason  or  common  sense,  but  an  abaolnte  abfurdiiy — a 
positive  insult  to  both.  They  would  not,  nay,  l^ey  could  not  do  any 
such  thing,  or  be  chargeable  with  any  such  offence,  suppese,  as  we 
have  shown,  they  had  acted  like  honest  and  s^-respecting  men^  and 
made  the  natives  respect  their  consciences,  and  rights,  and  liberties, 
as  well  as  they  respected  those  of  the  natives.  They  would  not  have 
broken  £u.th  with  the  natives,  suppose  they  had  in  eveiy,  the  most 
open,  and  positive,  and  honest  way  estabtiiahed,  endowed,  and  hon- 
oured Christianity  and  Christians,  and  Christian  missions — so  long 
as  they  used  no  force  or  constraint  either  against  the  natives  or  in 
£Etvour  of  Christianity.  They  would  not — and  we  defy  it  to  be  shown 
that  any,  the  most  positive  establishment  and  support  of  Christianity 
which  did  not  use  force  and  constraint  against  the  people  could — 
involve  any,  the  slightest  interference  with  the  religious  and  personal 
liberties  of  the  natives, — any,  the  slightest  violation  of  })lighted  faith 
to  maintain  intact  the  religion,  and  L^ws,  and  liberties  of  the  people. 
For  why  1  as  already  asked,  are  they  not  reasonable  beings  9  And 
after  you  have  done  all  this,  are  they  not  still  free  ?  May  they  not  be 
invited  to  a  Christian  meeting, — ^may  they  not  be  called  upon  on  equal 
terms  to  give  a  reason  for  their  faith^ — ^may  no  appeal  be  made  to 
their  understandings,  their  consciences  and  willi^---where  they  ai'e 
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perfectly  free,  without  violatmg  their  libertiee  or  involving  yoaiselTOi 
in  the  charge  of  breaking  &ith  with  them  ?  Verily,  to  reason 
80,  and  much  more  to  a<^  so,  seems  something  very  like  a  posHaTe 
absurdity.  But  if  so,  for  any  government  to  yield  to  such  imagina- 
tion, such  vain  and  groundless  conceits,  is  not  govemmeni  but  veriest 
foeaknegs  and  toant  of  setf-respect.  To  allow  themselves  to  be  made 
the  instruments  and  executors  of  such  unfounded  and  ^df^rtoAed 
£uicies  by  prohibiting  free  action,  and  agreeing  to  become  the  herds  of 
Hindus  for  Brahma,  is  unworthy  of  any  rulers  that  have  a  oonadenoe, 
not  to  speak  of  ^  Honourable"  rulers — ^is  to  press  the  fulfilment  of 
engagements  not  only  unreasonably  &r  beyond  the  limits  of  honour, 
but  also  of  common  sense ;  and,  consequently,  the  assumption  that 
would  land  them  in  any  such  results,  must  be,  nay  cannot  but  be,  an 
absurdity — an  insult  to  any  *'  Honourable"  government. 

And  yet  innUt  and  absurdity,  as  it  unquestionably  is,  and  woukl 
be,  ix)  any  "  Honourable"  man,  or  company,  or  government — ^whafc 
is  the  fitct  1  Why  simply  this,  that  because  of  it  we,  or  ratiier  the  Com- 
pany and  their  Indian  Government,  have  been  afraid  to  espouse  the 
Ohnstian  religion, — ^nay,  have  opeidy  and  repeatedly  disclauned  it^ — 
on  the  ground  of.  it  have  taken  away  the  Christian  liberty  of  their 
British  servants  and  others,  and  done  a  thousand  other  things  dLscre- 
ditabU  to  any  man  or  ruler  of  either  conscience,  or  honour^  or  self- 
respect,  or  authority,  or  power. 

Let  then  this  assumption  be  repudiated  and  denied;  let  these 
liberties  which  have  been  taken  away  on  the  ground  of  it  be  asserted 
and  restored ;  and  let  the  nation,  in  every  other  respect  yran^  from  its 
trammels,  assume  a  diaracter  and  bearing  worthy  of  itself  its  ood' 
science,  its  dominion,  its  religion,  and  its  GhxL 

Now,  in  conclusion,  it  has  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt  in  the 
Quarterly  Beview  for  October,  that  the  true  cause,  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  of  present  disasters,  has  been  the  utter  wamJt  of  firmneas  aiSd  self- 
respect  which  the  Indian  Government  has  shown  in  dealing  with  the 
Sepoys,  and  the  nwmberless  weak  concessions  which  have  been  made  to 
them.*  And  now  we  think  it  has  been  made  apparent^  at  least  in 
some  small  degree  in  the  above  expositions  and  argumentationB,  that 
in  a  religiotis  point  of  view,  their  weakness  could  not  have  been  ex- 
ceeded. For  here  they  have  not  quailed  and  given  way  before  scnne 
reasonable  or  conscientious  scruple,  or  righteous  or  reasonable  demaod 
of  the  Indian  people ;  but  they  have  actually  yielded  to  their  own 
fearSyf  and  to  &e  fancies  which  their  own  fears  have  created.  For 
we  are  bound  to  believe,  in  the  absence  of  all  evidence  to  tiie  oon- 

*  *'  But  the  natlTe  army  beg&Q  to  be  conscious  of  its  numerical  superiori^,  and 
to  make  corresponding  aesumptions,  which  the  GoTcmment  felt  itedf  not  bold  or 
strong  enough  to  repress,  and  therefore  attempted  to  palliate  by  ocmoeBsiaos, 
which  reduced  the  powers  of  the  European  officers,  and  increased  the  priTflegei 
of  the  Sepoys.  This  policy  defeated  itself,  and  waa  understood  by  tLe  natire 
army  to  be  eyidence  of  weakness  and  timidity,  and  they  did  not  fail  to  take  ad- 
yantage  of  it."— JJ«o.  Mr  Butler,  American  Misnonary. 

t  See  note,  page  869.  Nor  haye  we  eycr  heard  it  alleged,  except  by  the  Com- 
pany themselyee,  or  some  of  their  supporters  or  agents. 
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tnuy,  that  the  natives  have  by  &r  too  much  good  sense  to  raise  any 
hue  and  cry  where  they  have  no  cause,  and  where  they  had  not  even 
the  shadow  of  an  interference  with  their  religious  or  personal  liber- 
ties. And  yet  in  the  face  of  this,  and  while  securing  i^em  all  liberty 
of  consdenoe,  to  be  afinaid  to  profess  ourselves  Chrisdans,  and  act  con- 
sistently  with  the  profession, — ^what  was  it  but  the  very  quintessence 
of  weakness  ?  What  was  it  but  to  encourage  and  excite  revolt  ? 
What  but  to  invite  and  provoke  attack  ? 

And  now  we  say,  in  fine,  that  the  one  thing  which  India  now 
demands  at  our  hands,  is  a  thorough  change  of  principle  and  policy, — 
a  policy  which  shall  cofnbme  and  command  stick  respect  for  ourselves,  , 
our  arms,  our  consciences,  our  religion,  oJr  liberties,  our  honour,  and 
our  God,  as  toe  unhesUatir^ly  give  and  secure  to  them.  To  take  any 
thing  short  of  this — ^to  allow  any  intrenchment  on  it,  or  interference 
with  it, — ^is  unworthy  alike  of  our  character  and  position  as  rulers, 
and  of  otir  religion.  To  take  anything  short  of  this,  which  we  so  will- 
ingly and  cordially  aMow  and  secv/re  to  them,  is  positive  weakness  and 
want  of  self-respect  Now  such  a  weak  and  unworthy  policy  is  just 
that  which  has  hitherto  obtained  in  India.  And  has  it  not  met  with 
its  reward  ]  Has  it  taught  the  natives  by  its  weak  and  unwarranted 
concessions  in  regard  to  pay,  and  service,*  and  religion,  that  we  were 
really  a&aid  of  them,  and  had  reason  to  fear  them  1  Has  it  by  such 
unworthy  means  invited,  nay  courted,  their  attack  ?  Then,  verily, 
have  we  not  got  it  with  a  vengeance  ?  Let  then  all  such  weak,  and 
unworthy,  and  driveling,  and  dishonest,  and  cowardly  policy  be  at 
end  for  ever.  Let  the  rtde  which  is  henceforth  to  be  enforced  in 
India  be  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  integrity,  and  might,  and  con- 
science, and  heart  of  this  great  nation ;  and  not  as  the  narrow,  and 
grasping,  and  selfish,  and  self-disrespecting  policy  of  a  class  of  men 
whose  thoughts  ca/n  ascend  no  higher  than  to  the  market  value  of  a 
land  teeming  with  millions  of  inhabitants. 

But  before  such  a  policy  can  be  instituted  and  entered  upon — ^be- 
fore it  can  have  even  the  most  distant  chance  of  success,  or  be  able, 
even  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  command  respect  or  inspire  confidence 
either  in  India  or  in  tins  country,  it  must  be  carried  out  in  a  very 
dififerent  spirit  and  with  a  very  cQfferent  hand  from  those  that  have 
hitherto  borne  sway  in  India.  To  continue  for  a  single  day  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Company — ^to  allow  their  rule,  or  rather  misrule,  any 
longer  to  exist — ^to  admit  of  their  narrow  and  selfish  policy  any  longer 
hampering  the  interests  and  good  government  of  that  empire — to 
suffer  them,  and  let  it  be  known  tliat  they  have  a  hand  in  the  govern- 
ment of  India  still,  woidd  of  itself  be  suicidal  to  any  policy,  however 
good,  which  might  be  substituted.  For  what  is  the  fact  1  Then- 
very  name  has  come  to  be  associated  in  India — and  especially  in  the 
}iigher,  and  therefore  more  dangerous,  circles  of  Indian  society,  be- 
cause they  have  truckled  most  to  them — ^with  all  that  is  mean,  and 
sdfish,  and  drivelli7ig  in  our  natures ;  and  in  short,  with  a  whole  cen- 

♦  See  the  Quarterly  Review. 
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tuiy  of  traffickmg,  and  truckling^  and  failure.  And  if  tiiey  have  had  a 
single  purpose  since  they  set  foot  on  Indian  soil — ^it  has  been  to  con- 
ciliate and  win  the  &Your  and  support  of  the  ruling  castes  and  daases 
in  India.  And  at  this  shrine,  and  to  secure  this  object^  they  have 
not  scrupled,  of  their  own  accord  and  without  any,  the  least,  constraint 
on  the  part  of  the  natives,  to  sacrifice  every  thing  that  a  trtdy  ^  hon- 
ourable," and  more  especially  a  Christian,  man  or  nation  holds  dear 
— as  self-respect,  and  honour,  and  conscience,  and  religion.  While 
giving  their  subjects  all  liberty  and  protection  in  proselytizing 
as  much  as  they  pleased  for  Mahomet  and  Brahma — ^they  dared 
nU  demand  the  same  liberty  for  themselves  and  fellowHsountrymen. 
In  short,  they  have  yielded  everything.  Instead  of  gwinffy  they  have 
received  creed,  and  code,  and  custom  £^m  benighted  heathenSb  **  The 
effect  of  enlisting  men  of  a  certain  caste  or  creed,"  says  General 
Jacob,  "  to  the  exclusion  of  others  in  the  Indian  army,  is  to  subject 
that  army  to  the  control^  not  of  the  government  or  artides  of  war,  but 
to  that  of  Bralmiins  and  Qoseins,  Moolahs  and  Fukheers.'*  Tlioy 
have  yielded  everythmg.  The  higher  castes  liave  demanded  to  be 
honoiued  at  the  expense  of  the  htimbler ;  and  this  Company  and 
their  government  have  yielded  the  demand.  They  despised  and  per- 
secuted the  Pariah  and  other  humbler  classes  ;  and  this  Company  and 
their  government  had  to  conform.  They  demanded  more  pay  f  and 
this  Company  and  their  government  had  still  to  yield  They  refosed  to 
go  on  certain  services  ;  and  stOl  this  Company  and  their  goveEimient 
had  to  give  way.  Nay,  nor  only  so,  but  th^  have  yielded  and  given 
way  where  the  natives  made  no  demand — ^nay,  were  astonished  at 
their /aciZe  obsequiousness  and  yielding.  For  it  is  a  &ct  on. record, 
that  the  natives  have  stood  astonishedt  and  confounded  at  the  pro* 

*  See  the  QuarUrly  Review, 

t  "Itiealto  evident  that  the  Eatt  India  Ccmpany''ii  Chvemmmt,  at  haaedy  on  expediair 
cy^  instead  of  high  principle^  is  much  to  htame  for  the  dietressing  remlte  that  have 
arisen.  Had  that  Government  from  the  very  first  declared  bona  fide  that  it  wmld  mi 
inierfere  with  amy  man's  religion  by  forcible  or  fnuhUent  measures,  but  vouldproiset 
all,  and  persecute  none,  a  very  deferent  stats  of  things  would  now  exist.  MaUhew 
•  Prabhn  Vm,  the  native  non-<x>inmiflsioned  officer  who  became  a  ChxiBtian  at 
Meerut,  would  not  then  have  been  expelled  the  army  on  the  ground  of  his  religion. 
The  indignant  Christian  soldier  asked  what  crime  he  had  committed  that  he  wu 
thus  punished,  but  no  good  answer  could  be  given  him.  His  heathen  and  Mo- 
hammedan  feltow-^oldiers  looked  on  the  scene  with  astonishment,  but  gam  tihf 
Oovemment  credit  for  some  secret  design  connected  with  so  unworthy  a  measure. 
Up  to  this  hour  no  native  Christian  is  permitted  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  Bengal 
army.  I  may  eo  ftirther,  and  affirm,  that  no  native  Christian  can  be  sore  that 
justice  will  be  done  to  him  by  the  Company's  Government  in  any  case  in  wfaidi 
his  Christianity  may  possibly  occasion  inconvenience  to  his  heathen  or  Moham- 
medan neighbours.  A  short  time  ago,  the  contract  of  a  ferry  was  put  up  to  auc- 
tion, and  a  native  Christian  gentleman  of  irreproachable  charaoter  made  the 
highest  bid,  but  it  was  not  ^ven  to  him,  simply  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a 
Christian.  Similar  favouritism  is  practised  in  reference  to  that  oonsiderahie 
Christian  body  known  by  the  name  of  East  Indians.  These  are  the  children  of 
Englishmen  by  native  women.  They  wear  the  dress  and  have  the  sj^p^  sd^ 
manner  of  Europeans,  but  they  are  not  admitted  to  the  Bengal  army,  xliey  are 
a  neglected  and  virtually  oppressed  and  persecuted  clasB." — Helf.  R.  OMon 
Mather. 
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oeedings  tliat  degraded  and  banished  the  Christian  sepoy  from  the 
lines,  while  it  tolerated  their  Christian  officers.  In  short,  as  already 
said,  they  have  yielded  everything ;  and  as  usually  happens,  they 
have  £iiled  in  everything.  They  have  yielded  everything,  and  by 
yielding  have  shown  that  they  are  both  tmtoorthy  and  unfit  to  rule. 
They  have  yielded  everything  ;  and  now  at  the  end  of  a  century  they 
are  no  nearer  the  single  aim  which  they  have  all  along  had  than  at 
the  beginning.  Nay,  we  believe,  that  they  are  further  from  it  now 
than  at  the  beginning ;  for,  besides  the  natural  antipathy  which  is 
likely  to  attend  a  conquest,  they  have  accumulated  against  themselves 
the  contempt  of  a  whole  century  of  truckling  and  fiulure.  To  entrust^ 
therefore,  the  reformed  government  and  policy  of  India  to  such  hands 
as  these,  would  only  ensure  its  &ilure  by  bHnging  down  upon  it  the 
accumulated  contempt  of  a  whole  century  of  selfishness  and  fidlure. 

Let,  therefore,  as  the  very  first  step  of  this  reform,  and  in  order  to 
all  the  rest — let  the  Company's  government  be  swept  away.  Let 
the  Queen  and  country  assimie  to  ^emselves  their  rightfrd  dominion, 
nor  be  cajoUed  out  of  it  by  any  trimming  compromise.  To  be  satis- 
fied with  anything  short  of  tliis — and  this  as  the  very  first  step  of 
India's  reform — ^would  be  an  act  of  suiddcU  and  consummate  folly. 
Let  the  country  and  the  Queen  assume  the  government  of  India.  It 
is  they,  and  they  alone,  as  experience  testifies,  that  can  rise  above  the 
petty  and  sdfiah  motives  of  the  individual,  and  assume  the  character 
of  a  truly  "  honourable"  and  generous  ruler.  Both  fiiicts  and  events 
all  coxmsel  it  By  showing  that  they  cannot  rise  above  the  petty  and 
the  selfish — all  show  as  in  the  noon  day-light  the  utter  incapacity 
and  wnvxyrihiness  of  the  present  rulers  to  deal  with  that  great  empire. 
Let  their  rule,  then,  be  swept  away.  The  events  all  counsel  it  The 
missionaries  plead  for  it  The  merchants  of  Calcutta  and  India  are 
all  supplicating  it  Foreign  nations,  friendly  and  hostile^  all  advise 
it,  as  diat  alone  which  is  worthy  both  of  ourselves  and  so  great  an 
empire.  And  common  prudence  counsels  it,  as  that  which  alone  can 
command  respect  for  and  inspire  confidence  in  a  new  administration. 

And  why  not  remove  it  1  It  is,  as  has  been  well  said  by  "  the 
Times"  newspaper,  the  very  symbol  of  "  obstruction  and  circumulocu- 
tion."  Why  not  remove  it  ]  It  is  an  excrescence  of  rankest  growth 
— an  anomcdy  of  surpassing  extravagance  within  a  kingclom — ^an 
imperium  in  imperio  with  a  vengeance.  Why  not  remove  it  ?  Its 
very  existence — as  a  Company  of  traders  to  whom  the  nation  has  in 
several  successive  measures  farmed  out  the  Indians — is  a  foid  blot 
upon  our  Christian  and  free  escutcheon.  Why  not  remove  it  ?  Do 
you  say  that  it  will  show  the  natives  that  we  fear  them  ?  Then  the 
very  opposite  ;  for  its  removal  with  firm  hand  will  remove  the  only 
cause  which  has  taught  them  that  %ioe  had  reason  to  fear  them.  In- 
deed, so  long  as  you  can  put  down  by  force  of  character  and  arms 
such  insurrections  as  that  now  raging  in  India — and  so  long  as  you 
have  7i£(roe  to  grapple  unlh  and  remove  such  causes  as  the  one  in 
question — ^you  may  with  frdleet  confidence  leave  the  argument  from 
fear  to  answer  itself     But,  perhaps,  you  pay,  it  will  interfere  with 
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vested  rights.  Then  this  also,  it  is  replied,  is,  while  just  enough  in 
itself,  an  unfownded  dread.  For  what  is  the  fiwt  ?  These  vested 
rights  have  all  been  secured  and  vyell  provided  for — so  far  as  the 
fidth  and  credit  of  the  nation  can — when  in  1833  it  was  enacted  and 
ordained  bj  the  British  Parliament  that  all  the  Company's  property 
and  capital  ^hotdd  be  held  in  trust  for  the  crown,  and  that,  in  the 
meantime,  and  until  theur  capital  stock  should  be  repaid  by  X200^ 
every  £100  of  the  same — ^they  should  receive  by  way  of  dear  profit 
and  without  any  drawbacks  or  deductions,  an  annual  dividend  payable 
by  half-yearly  instalments — of  10  J  per  cent  upon  their  whole  stock — 
while  at  the  same  time  it  iis  provided  that  all  their  debts  and  liabilities 
shall  be  charged  on  India  and  not  on  them.  Verily  their  rights  and  thdr 
profits  too  have  heenwellprovided/or,  and  that  too  out  of  the  firstJruUt 
of  India's  produce.  Lose  who  will,  they  must  be />a«^.  Then  why  hesi- 
tate, Britannia,  to  assume  your  rightful  place  and  character  and  power! 
Why  now  permit  this  well  paid  and  well  provided  Company  to  usurp 
your  place  and  dispense  your  patrimony  1  Do  you  still  object — as  we 
are  sony  to  find  there  are  still  newspapers  to  object — for  what  will  you 
find,  however  monstrous,  which  some  member  or  members  of  the 
press,  the  organs,  doubtless,  of  some  of  the  mierested  Actions,  will 
not  vindicate — ^the  claims  of  the  Company  who  won  it  for  us  f  For- 
sooth !  We  owe  them  nothing  on  this  account.  They  have  got 
their  well  paid  dividends  and  profits,  and  their  well  secured  capital 
They  have  got  all  they  bargained  for  and  all  that  their  charter  en- 
titled them  to  ;  and  now  that  we  have  an  empire  thercj  we  may  owe 
it  in  part  to  their  cupidity ,  but,  under  Grod,  tiiat  empire  was  won  by 
the  nation!  8  own  right  arm  and  lifis  blood.  But,  perhaps,  it  will  be 
still  objected  that  our  armies,  as  well  as  the  native  troops,  were  paid 
out  of  their  coffers,  and  that^  therefore,  they  are  entitled  to  th^  or 
the  other  consideration.  By  no  means  ;  not  the  Company ^  but  India 
had  to  pay  the  costs  on  all  occasions.  Why,  say  you,  did  they  not 
raise  loans  on  heavy  interest,  &c.  %  Ay — ^we  answer — ^but  did  they 
not  charge  it  all  upon  India  again,  and  is  not  India  charged  at  thu 
moment  with  all  Uieir  debts  and  liabilities  as  well  as  their  annual 
dividend  or  profits  ?  Away  then  with  it ;  nor  let  it  longer  obstruct 
the  well-being  of  that  bleeding  empire. 

But  now,  in  one  word,  let  not  the  nation  be  deceived.  If  it  would 
have  this  object,  which  doubtless  as  the  monster  cause  of  all  these 
present  ills, — ^is  the  only  object  worthy  of  the  nation's  strength — let 
it  make  up  Us  mind  to  have  it,  and  not  suffer  itself  to  be  cozened  nor 
cajoUed  out  of  it ;  for  we  may  rest  assured  that  no  shift  will  remaLo 
untried,  no  stone  unturned,  that  is  at  all  likely  to  arrest  this  issue, 
as  delays  and  promises  and  liberal  measures  of  any  other  kind,  and 
even  Christianity  itself.  Power — ^ill-gotten  and  unrighteous  even — 
aA  well  in  the  administration  as  in  the  acquirement  and  detention,  ia 
never  readily  laid  down.  And  more  especially  is  this  to  be  expected, 
where  so  many  interests,  both  family  and  personal,  and  such  extended 
patronage,  all  counsel  its  detention.  Let  the  nation,  then,  make  up 
its  mind  not  to  be  outdone  or  overreached  in  this  matter ;  for  not- 
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withstanding  these  present  miseries^  we  may  rest  assured  that  no 
goTemment  will  carry  it  through  unless  supported  by  the  whole 
weight  and  nerve  of  public  opinion. 

But  perhaps  we  may  be  challenged  to  the  proof  of  what  we  have 
only  hinted,  viz.,  that  the  Company  and  their  system  of  government 
are  the  monster  causes  of  these  present  disturbances  and  miseries  1 
Then  what,  we  ask,  has  nerved  the  arm  and  fired  the  courage  of 
Indian  soldiers  to  attack  British  troops  and  defy  British  authority  ? 
What  but  that  weakness  that  has  taught  them  that  we  feared  them  ? 
What  but  those  concessions  that  have  taught  them  that  we  had  rea- 
son to  fear  them  ?  What  but  that  weakness  that  could  not  enforce 
righteous  and  reasonable  commands  ?  What  but  that  weakness  that 
could  not  resist  unreasonable  demands  9  Nay,  more,  what  but  that 
worse  than  weakness — ^that  worse  than  womanly  cowardice — that 
miserable  dishonesty — ^that  dared  not  profess  it  had  a  conscience  or 
religion  lest  it  should  offend  the  Hindus  ?  But  for  this  we  say — ^this 
conscious  weakness,  as  it  were,  or  rather  consciousness  of  weakness  and 
a  bad  or  idling  cause — no  Indian  army  had  dared  to  defy  the  British 
and  &ce  our  troops.  And  it  is  the  same  thing — ^the  same  drivelling 
conduct,  the  same  wretched  weakness,  that  even  now,  in  the  name  of 
Christianity  and  mercj^^ — ^but  which  both  Christianity  and  mercy  dis- 
own— is  arresting  the  hand  of  sovereign  and  righteous  and  merciful  jus- 
ticO)  and  which  instead  of  checking,  instead  of  deterring  from  the  like 
attempt,  instead  of  striking  an  awe,  by  showing  that  we  are  able  to 
punish  and  vindicate  our  empire — ^would  invite  their  repetition  by 
showing  that  we  either  cannot  or  are  afraid  to  punish.  This  we  say 
is  the  monster  cause.  And  yet  this  is  the  whole  and  sole  policy  of 
the  Company  and  their  weak  government,  as  present  events  show,  and 
the  present  essay  and  the  Quaaierly  Review  demonstrate.  Then  let  it 
be  swept  away.     Hear  no  excase& 
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Apabt  from  the  power  of  religion  over  the  conscience,  there  is  no  in- 
fluence so  potent  for  the  moral  elevation  of  a  people,  as  the  idealising 
to  them  as  much  as  possible,  the  common  needs  and  ordinary  occur- 
rences of  their  every  day  life.  In  illustration  of  this  truth,  we  have 
but  to  refer  to  that  nation  of  antiquity,  whose  art,  literature,  and 
philosophy,  are  still  the  guiding-stars  of  the  world's  progress  ;  and  to 
look  at  the  people,  who  in  modem  times  most  resemble  the  Greeks  in 
this  respect,  and  who,  though  little  under  the  control  of  religious 
obligation,  are  yet  saved  firom  the  degrading  shamefulness  of  the 
coarse  and  brutaJising  vices  which  characterise  the  less  artistic  peoples 
by  whom  they  are  surroimded,  by  the  refinement  of  taste  induced  by 
the  idealistic  atmosphere  amidst  which  they  lead  their  daily  lifa  If 
a  man  be  not  possessed  of  Christian  feeling,  we  think  no  one  will 
dispute  that  the  next  best  thing  he  can  possess,  is  what  is  called 
eenttmentf  that  is,  an  intimate  feeUng  of  and  appreciation  of  the  beau- 
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tiful,  whether  ethically  or  artistically  displayed.  What  is  usually 
termed  romaace,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  love  for  the  beaati- 
ful  in  the  arrangements  of  our  ordinary  existence,  which,  if  carried 
out  to  its  legitimate  result,  could  lead  no  whither  but  to  tiie  ODnvic- 
tion  that  the  Beavly  of  Holirieas  is  the  only  abiding  loyeliness,  thai  re- 
ligion alone,  by  sanctifying,  can  ^ed  a  spiritual  and  unfading  glory 
over  every  incident  and  accident  of  life,  and  make  of  our  joum^  here, 
one  bright  and  joyous  transit  to  the  Better  Land,  where  ind&ble 
beauty  eternally  awaits  us.  The  homely  adage  that  "  deanlineas"  is 
next  to  ^*  godliness,"  is  an  apt  illustration  of  the  general,  al^ou^ 
perhaps  unconscious  assent  of  thq  world,  to  the  theory  we  are  endea- 
vouring to  advocate.  Cleanliness  is  the  first  feeble  utterance  of  the 
soul's  yearning  after  the  beautiful, — ^that  obtained,  order,  arrangement, 
harmony,  decoration,  naturally  follow  like  the  ascending  notes  in  a 
musical  scala  Ornament  once  desiderated.  Art  is  established,  and  firoan 
rude  beginnings,  evolves  its  most  exquisite  productions ;  but  evoi 
when  it  has  attained  its  highest  achievement,  it  &dls  to  satisfy  the 
longing  of  the  immortal  spirit,  that  strains  after  something  }a^bar 
still,  and  finding  earth  cannot  furnish  it,  it  wings  its  flight  to  those 
realms,  the  everlasting  blessedness  of  which  we  conceive  shall  consist 
in  the  eternal  contemplation  of  Divine  Beauty  in  every  phase  in 
which  it  can  present  itself  to  the  soul. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  theory,  that  the  nations  which  have  at- 
tained to  the  highest  degrees  of  artistic  excellence,  have  not  been  the 
most  religious.  To  this  we  reply,  that  though  they  may  have  hadJaiBe 
noticna  of  religion,  which  have  made  them  stop  short  of  a  peroeptioa  of 
the  highest  moral  beauty,  yet  that  amongst  them  the  religious  tentimaiii 
has  undoubtedly  been  stronger  than  amongst  the  less  tasteful  peoples  of 
the  earth,  and  tiiat  the  most  exquisite  productions  of  their  genius  have 
all  emanated  fix)m,  and  given  expression  to  that  sentiment^  and  to  that 
alone.  We  have  got  into  a  habit  of  speaking  of  Classical  Art,  and 
Sacred  Art^  as  if  there  were  a  wide  distinction  between  the  two,  but 
if  we  examine  the  matter  in  a  candid  spirit,  we  shall  find  that  no  such 
distiddon  exists,  but  that  the  highest  art  of  every  age  and  people  has 
had  its  origin  in,  and  has  attained  its  greatest  perfection  by,  the  re- 
ligious feeling  alone,  and  has  thus  a  title  to  the  name  of  aacredy  what- 
ever may  be  the  form  into  which  it  has  shaped  itaell  It  is  only  be- 
cause it  corresponds  to  our  religious  feeling,  that  we  bow  oar  heads 
before  the  Crucifixion  of  Eeub^is,  and  call  it  a  sacred  thing, — ^while 
we  contemplate  ''  the  sun  in  human  Hmbe  arrayed,"  with  the  spirit  of 
a  diUetante,  and  talk  of  it  as  a  great  achievement  of  clasaical  art ; 
whereas,  if  we  viewed  the  matter  aright,  we  should  at  once  perceive 
that  they  were  equally  sacred  in  the  sight  of  those  whose  wondrous 
skill  wrought  out  the  religious  ideas  they  endeavour  to  express,  and 
that  it  is  the  religious  feding  that  pervades  both,  which  gives  them 
all  their  power  to  subdue  or  enchant  us.  In  fact,  Gredc  Art  is  only 
so  exquisite,  because  it  was  sacred, — ^it  was  the  yearning  of  the  soul 
after  the  tmseen,  which  produced  those  marvellous  forms  (^  beaatf , 
which  mortal  charms  have  never  equalled, — and  it  is  a  mere  pedantic 
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impertinenoe  to  call  it  secular,  while  we  distiiiguish  hj  the  name  of 
sacred,  the  Madonnas  of  IU4>hael,  or  the  St  SebastiaoB  of  Titan.  The 
Parthenon  at  Athens,  was  no  less  a  sacred  building  than  St  Peter's 
at  Borne  or  St  PauFs  in  London,  though  it  would  undoubtedly  £sul  to 
inspire  us  with  the  same  devotional  feelings,  simply  because  it  is  not 
associated  in  our  minds  with  the  attributes  of  our  own  special  worship, 
although  so  entirely  (though  unconsciously)  are  we  governed  by  a 
sense  of  the  &ct,  that  the  greatest  works  of  art  have  always  some- 
thing of  a  sacred  character  attached  to  them,  that  regarding  it  merely 
as  the  external  evidence  of  the  inner  feeling  to  which  it  endeavoured 
to  give  expression,  it  would  inevitably  fill  us  with  reverential  awe,  and 
oblige  us  amidst  its  ruins,  to  speak  in  the  solemn  whisper  which  be- 
comes so  natural  in  spots  where  we  know,  that  however  imper- 
fectly the  Divine  presence  has  been  felt,  or  the  Infinite  sought  alter. 
That  the  love  of  iiie  beautiful,  as  expi^sed  in  art,  is  a  step  towards 
the  perception  and  reception  of  divine  truth,  we  think  is  veiy  strik- 
ingly manifested  in  the  &ct,  that  the  Greeks  having  exhausted  all 
material  beauty  in  their  attempts  to  embody  their  intellectual  ideas 
of  the  Infinite,  at  last  gave  up  the  effort  in  despair ;  and  feeling  that 
the  ounningest  hand  could  do  nothing  to  express  the  mind's  idea  of 
the  unseen,  raised  the  spirit's  simple  altar  *'  to  the  unknown  God." 
And  it  was  at  this  moment  that  Paid  came  to  declare  imto  them  the 
'*  God  whom  they  ignorantly  worshipped."  Everywhere  surrounded  by 
the  most  exquisite  works  of  art,  each  one  embodying  some  fancied 
attribute  of  the  divine  essence,  the  philosophic  mind  of  the  Greek  had 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  if  such  could  not  satisfy  the  longings 
of  his  nature  after  perfect  contentment,  that  nature  must  itself  be 
something  higher  thaii  he  had  yet  conceived  of  it,  and  that  there  must 
necessarily  exist  something  beyond  the  highest  combinations  of  mere 
material  grandeur  and  beauty  for  its  satis&ctioiL  And  thus  were 
they  prepared  to  perceive  the  reasonableness  of,  and  to  receive  with 
joy,  the  glad  tidings  the  Apostle  came  to  proclaim  to  them.  Fully 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  each  of  the  fiskculties  of  the  mind  have  a 
function  to  fulfil,  the  legitimate  exercise  of  which  must  lead  directly 
to  our  better  i^prehension  of  the  divine  nature^  and  believing  that  that 
faculty  which  we  term  Taste,  or  an  appreciation  of  the  Beautiful, 
forms  no  exception  to  the  rule,  we  hail  with  much  sadsfaction  the 
formation  of  an  Association  which  has  for  its  object,  the  **  elevating 
the  imperfectly  cultivated  taste  of  the  public,  by  making  them  &r 
miliar  with  the  best  specimens  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Art-Manufiu^ 
ture,  and  at  the  same  time  to  encourage  manu&cturers  and  designers 
to  leave  the  beaten  track,  and  produce  works  worthy  of  the  place 
which  the  nation  occupies  in  every  other  depai-tment  of  intellectual 
exertion."  As  we  are  called  (or  call  ourselves)  the  most  religious 
people  on  the  &ce  of  the  earth,  it  may  seem  something  like  a  contra- 
diction of  the  theory  we  have  been  propotmding,  that  this  taste  still 
requires  to  be  cultivated  amongst  us ;  but  the  manner  in  which  we 
are  religious,  is  perhaps,  the  best  evidence  we  could  adduce  in  sn|^>ort 
of  it.     We  are  ifUMeotually  religious, — ^we  make  our  &ith  a  mere 
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assent  of  the  reason  to  the  tniths  of  the  gospel — ^the  heart  and  feelings 
have  little  to  do  with  it — and  as  it  is  our  belief  that  the  exerdae  of 
all  our  faculties  are  requisite  for  the  proper  discharge  of  our  religioiu} 
duties,  we  believe  that  whatever  will  tend  to  the  calling  forth  of  the 
emotional  part  of  our  nature,  in  which  we  have  heretofore  been  so 
lamentably  deficient,  will  make  us  better  religionists.  The  Greeks 
gave  a  spiritual  significance  to  eveiy  action  of  their  lives,  by  making 
all  they  did  a  continual  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  trusting  that  under 
the  better  light  that  we  are  blessed  with,  the  kindling  of  the  latent 
spark  of  etherial  fire  which  b  wanting  in  none  of  us,  may  not 
lead  us  to  rest  satisfied  with  mere  sensuous  enjoyment^  but  conduct 
us  to  an  earnest  desire  afber  the  highest^  that  is  moral  bcuirUty,  we  wish 
Ood  speed  to  the  effort  now  being  made  to  add  grace  to  the  comfort 
of  the  humble  man's  dwelling. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  Association  works,  is  the  aame  as 
that  wMch  governs  the  Art  Unions,  now  such  popular  institutionfl  in 
this  country,  and  which,  like  the  present  movement,  emanated  frun 
the  Modem  Athens.  It  is  proposed,  that  in  connection  with  the 
^dety,  an  Annual  Exhibition  of  Works  of  Art-Manufacture  ahoold 
be  opened  in  one  of  the  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  public  taste  in  this  branch  of  art^  and  in  pursnanoe 
of  this  purpose,  the  second  Exhibition  of  the  Association,  is  now  opoa 
in  the  New  Art  Galleriei^  of  this  city,  where  the  first  was  held  at  the 
same  season  of  last  year ; — ^that  of  1858  wiU  probably  take  place  in 
Glasgow.  From  the  articles  displayed  at  these  exhibitions,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Management  select  a  portion  of  such  as  are  for  sale^  to  be 
distributed  amongst  the  subscribers  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pruns 
of  the  Art  Unions  are  allotted,  every  subscriber  being  sure  <^  some- 
thing of  more  or  less  value,  from  a  silver  tea  service^  to  a  tap^  stand, 
or  a  match  holder.  On  account  of  the  backwardness  of  manu&ctor- 
ers  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  them,  of  giv- 
ing publicity  to  their  designs  or  executed  works,  the  prizes  of  last 
year  were  iJmoet  exduaivdy  selected  from  the  contributions  of  the 
silver-smiths  and  potters,  they  having  so  much  more  readily  than 
the  workers  in  other  materials,  responded  to  the  call  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  exhibit,  and  we  think  it  likely,  that  from  the  same  caose 
the  same  effect  is  likely  to  result  this  year  also.  We  hope,  however, 
that  as  the  object  and  plan  of  the  Association  becomes  better  known, 
manufacturers  of  other  kinds  will  awaken  to  a  proper  appredalion 
of  the  advantages  they  offer  for  bringing  the  mmts  of  their  vari- 
ous wares  prominently  before  the  public,  and  that  in  future,  th^ 
will  emulate  each  other  in  eager  desire  to  further  th^  purposes  of 
a  movement,  which,  while  it  is  of  obvious  benefit  to  the  public  in 
general,  is  unquestionably  calculated  to  advance  their  own  intereste 
in  particular. 

While  the  Committee  have  had  to  regret,  that  as  yet  the  manu&o- 
turers  have  so  little  understood  the  benefits  they  have  offered  them, 
as  to  reply  but  coldly  to  their  invitation  to  exhibit^  they  have  modi 
reason  to  be  gratified  by  the  ready  aid  rendered  them,  by  the  private 
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podMBBors  of  art  treasures,  to  instruct  and  develope  the  artistic  geniud 
of  the  nation.  Her  Ma|est7 1^^®  Queen,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the 
Dukes  of  Buccleuch,  Hamilton,  and  Portland,  Cardinal  Wiseman,  and 
other  distinguished  individuals,  have  liberally  contributed  mianj  fms 
and  valuable  specimens  of  Art  Manu&cttti^  to  the  £]xhibitions  of  the 
.Association,  and  we  doubt  not,  that  the  generous  examples  so  illustri- 
ously set,  will  be  followed  by  many  others,  and  dources  of  instruction  be 
thus  secured  to  the  ingenious  artiakn  which  in  no  other  way  could  be 
made  available  to  him.  We  confess  that  the  sho^sighted  manneir  in 
which  many  of  our  contemporaries  of  the  press  regard  the  Exhibition 
of  those  treasmres  by  the  Association,  strikes  us  with  astonishment. 
Some  of  them  have  not  scrupled  to  inveigh  against  the  Commitiee  of 
Management,  as  having  brpken  £uth  with  the  public,  and  having  alto- 
gether nullified  the  avowed  purpose  (as  they  have  chosen  to  assume  it) 
of  the  Association;  by  the  eidiibition  of  works,  the  value  of  which,  from 
the  cost  of  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed,  or  froni  the  ar-- 
tistic  skill  exercised  in  ^eir  execution,  place  them  quite  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  but  the  very  wealthiest  classes,  and  many  of  which,  even 
they  with  all  their  riches  could  not  purchasa  Such  parties  seem  to 
have  anticipated  that  the  Association  was  to  have  opened  a  large 
cheap  fomiture  warehouse,  or  drapery  establishment^  in  which,  for 
their  annual  subscription  of  a  guinea,  they  were  to  get  a  twenty  pound- 
sideboard,  or  a  ten  guinea  shawl.  Sucih  was  veiy  far  fronf  being  the 
purpose  for  which  the  Art  Maim&cture  Association  was  formed.  Its 
object,  as  distmcUy  stated  both  in  its  PrpspecCus,  and  in  the  Pre&ce 
to  the  very  elaborate  Catalogue  of  works  displayed  in  its  first  Exhibit 
tion,  was  "  to  a£)rd  opportunities  /or  devoting  the  imperfecUy  ctdU^ 
voted  kute  qf  the  public^'  which  was  certainly  not  to  be  aocompUshed 
by  introducing  it  to  an  assortment  of  "  neat  mahogany  chairs  at  mo- 
derate prices,"  or  an  ^' unparalelled  display  of  fsiacy  dresses  at  an 
alarming  sacrifice,'*  but  which  assuredly  will  be  ejected  b/  render* 
ing  it  familiar  with  the  works  upon  which  a  Cellini,  a  Qoigio,  gt  a 
Falissy,  expended  the  highest  exercise  of  their  geniu&  It  is  scarcely 
to  be  expected  that  the  general  mass  of  the  visitors  of  the  Exhibition — 
the  young  men  and  women  who  frequent  the  gallenes  merely  to  flirt 
with  one  another,  or  to  chat  with  Uieir  acquaintances^  or  the  older 
kdiesand  gentlemen  who  lounge  through  them  only  to  kill  time— will 
be  much  benefited  by  an  incqpection  of  the  works  it  containa  In- 
deed, it  is  to  be  apprehended,  that  amongst  persons  of  this  class,  who 
are  for  the  most  part  alike  devoid  of  knowledge  and  of  natural  taste, 
the  mn-lring  such  an  Exhibition  a  fashionable  lounge,  will  be  more 
likely  to  create  an  affectation  of  oonnoisseurship,  ana  the  pedantic 
cant  of  dilettantism,  than  to  awaken  a  true  appreciation  of  the  beauti^ 
fuH  in  Art;  but  Ur  the  intelligent  workman,  the  struggling  gienius, 
having  the  master-peices  of  l£e  artistic  sbll  of  all  ages  and  coun^ 
tries  brought  home  foi^  lus  instruction  and  encouragement,  is  an  in^ 
calculable  boon,  and  the  advantage  they  must  derive  from  it,  not  only 
from  the  enlightenment  it  afford^  in  many  departments  of  industzy, 
but  the  lessons  it  teaches  of  success  attained  by  patient  labotir,  m 
you  xxnr.  1  a 
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much  afl  by  the  force  of  genitis,  "will  amply  repay  the  philaixthro]rib 
originators  of  the  scheme.  We  rejoice  to  know  that  the  Evening 
Eidhibitions  of  the  Association  -which  have  been  expresdy  opened  for 
the  benefit  of  the  working  classes,  are  intelligently  appreciated,  and 
duly  taken  advantage  of  by  them.  This,  of  course,  waa  the  great 
object  to  be  attained  by  such  a  project^  as  that  carried  out  by  the  As- 
sociation, for  while  the  fashionable  morning  loungers  may  lisp  of 
^*  darling  Majolicas,"  and  exquisite  PaJissy  ware,  because  it  is  <^ 
thing  now-a-days  for  every  one  to  be  versed  in  the  language  of  ihe 
virtuoso,  while  in  their  secret  souls  they  are  honestly  thinking  the 
objects  of  their  pretended  admiration,  shockingly  ugly,  and  vowing 
to  themselves,  that  a  dinner  service  of  the  last  Staffordshire  at  Cyid*s 
is  worth  a  whole  Museum  of  such  pottery,  the  artizan  knows  the 
difficulties  that  must  have  been  encountered  and  overcome  befoie 
that  delicate  colouring  and  exquisite  enamel  could  have  been  fixed 
and  perfected,  and  by  the  application  of  the  same  means  as  has  pro- 
duced them,  to  more  graceful  and  appropriate  forma,  may  give  to  the 
world  something  more  truly  deserving  of  admiration.  Borne  yeaw 
ago,  before  crossing  to  Paris,  we  remember  mentioning  to  a  Fraicb 
artist  who  happened  at  the  time  to  be  in  London,  the  pleasure  we  an- 
ticipated fix)m  visiting  the  Royal  Manufactory  at  Sevres,  and  were 
much  surprised  when  in  reply  he  said,  *^you  will  be  disappointed  ! 
your  English  porcelain  is  fiur  superior  both  in  colour  and  design,  to 
anvthing  you  will  see  there.  The  only  particular  in  which  the  Scviw 
chma  excels  it,  is  the  enamelling,  and  you  are  not  sufiieienily  ao- 
quainted  with  the  mechanical  details  of  its  production,  to  understand 
its  merit"  The  result  proved  the  correctness  of  his  judgment^ — we 
leffc  Sevres  with  the  determination,  that  should  we  ever  have  it  in  our 
powi^,  and  take  it  into  our  heads,  as  Louis  PhiHppe  did  at  Fonntaine- 
bleau,  to  line  the  walls  of  a  saloon  with  china  plates,  it  should  he 
in  Staffordshire,  and  not  at  Sevres  we  should  select  them. 

We  quote  this  opinion  of  an  eminent  French  artist^  whose  works 
adorn  aUke  the  walls  of  the  Louvre,  t)ie  Luxembourg,  and  that  won- 
derfiil  monument  of  national  vanity  reared  at  Yennalles,  d,  touieg  Us 
gloirei  de  la  Frcmcey  aa  a  hint  to  those  persons  who,  ignorant  of  the 
rules  of  art,  have  but  one  principle  to  regulate  their  admiration  or 
disaf^)robation^  namely  to  laud  all  foreign,  and  vilify  all  British 
mani^&cturers.  Art^  as  applied  to  articles  of  daily  use,  like  the 
higher  achievements  of  the  painter  and  sculptor,  has  come  to  us  frma 
the  Continent,  and  the  language  of  virtu,  being  thus  not  unnatonJIy 
made  up  of  a  mixture  of  Italian,  French,  and  Dutch  or  (German  names 
and  phnifles,  the  great  majority  of  pretenders  to  connoiaBeurship,  take 
it  for  granted  it  would  not  be  safe  to  admire  anything'  whicit  catts  fear 
attention  in  plain  English.  And  littfe  will  be  effected  either  for  de- 
vating  the  pubHc  taste,  or  enlightening  its  judgment  in  these  matteis^ 
if  they  be  not  authoritatively  taught  that  the  articles  of  medianieal 
manufacture  thus  broi^ht  under  their  notice,  are  />rmcipo//y  valiuMe 
OS  elucidations  of  the  history  of  nations  and  the  mechanical  arts,  and 
diat  though  in  some  respects,  the  workers  of  earlier'  times,  by  dfatt  of  a 
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laborious  diligence  which  is  neiihef  necessaiy  nor  posaiide  io  th^  meil 
of  our  own  time,  attained  some  results  which  we  have  as  yet  fallen 
short  o£,  yet  that  in  many  others,  with  all  the  experience  gained  from 
a  careful  study  of  their  productions,  and  the  vastly  superior  appliances 
iiow  at  ibe  eommand  of  every  artidcer,  we  in  these  days  have  far  out- 
stripped our  predecessora  In  a  lecture  {)ublished  last  year  iinder  the 
the  auspices  of  the  Art  Manufacture  Association,  the  learned  Pro- 
fessor of  Technology  in  our  University,  in  a  sweeping  denunciation  of 
modem  taste,  informed  us,  that  "  we  rise  from  ugly  beds,  to  step  upon 
ugly  carpets,  to  wash  ouJr  hands  in  ugly  basins,  and  take  our  coffee 
out  of  ugly  cups."  Now,  with  all  due  deference  to  Dr  George  Wil- 
son's learning  in  matters  of  research,  we  cannot  subscribe  to  his  opinion 
in  this  particular  point,  and  we  believe  the  sense  of  the  great  minority 
of  our  readers  will  revolt  against  it.  Eemembering  the  universal  use 
of  the  willow  pattern  which  prevailed  in  our  early  days,  the  sexagonal 
^ver  tea-pots,  and  big-bellied  cups  from  which  we  received  and  sipped 
the  beverage  which  ^'  cheers  but  not  inebriates,'*  the  stiff  backed 
chairs,  on  which  our  youthful  frames  did  not  recline,  and  the  stiffei' 
mathematical  figures  of  the  Kidderminsters  on  which  we  danced  our 
first  quadrilles,  we  cannot  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  recognising  the 
fjBct,  that  in  the  taste  of  all  articles  of  daily  domestic  use  we  have 
within  the  last  forty  years  made  the  most  astonishing  progress,  and 
that  for  the  most  part  these  articles  are  generally  good  in  design,  and 
well  suited  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended,  isrhich  of 
course  ought  to  be  the  point  considered  in  the  manu&cture  of  articled 
intended  for  household  purposes.  The  throwing  open  of  the  continent 
with  all  its  treasures  of  Art,  at  the  termination  of  Napoleon's  wars^ 
gave  an  immense  impetus  to  our  manu&ctures ; — artists  and  artificerE^ 
of  all  sorts  rushed  thither  pde  mde,  brought  thence  whatever  had 
most  forcibly  struck  their  fiancy,  and  we  were  forthwith  overwhelmed 
with  imitations,  even  facsimiles  of  much  that  was  excellent^  and  also, 
merely  because  it  was  foreign,  of  mueh  that  was  worthless.  And  not 
only  did  we  imitate  and  reproduce,  but  new  combinations  of  tiie  old 
were  attempted.  These  for  the  most  part  have  been  failures,  and 
whatever  of  real  value  we  have  accomplished  has  either  been  by  a 
strict  adherence  to  old  models,  or  in  the  production  of  something  en-» 
tirely  origiDaL  In  our  appreciation  of  l^e  beauty  of  ii:idividual  articles^ 
we  do  not  agree  that  our  taste  is  generally  in  fault, — ^what  we  conceive 
io  be  yet  wanting  in  our  aesthetical  teaching,  is  a  knowledge  of  apprc 
piiateness  and  harmony.  Most  persons  now-a-days  with  any  preten- 
sion to  a  libend  education  are  capable  of  pronotincing  judgment 
pretty  correctly,  as  to  whether  certain  things  presented  to  thei/ 
observation  are  really  individually  beatitiful  or  not.  But  very  few 
have  studied  the  question,  or  arrived  at  a  true  perception  of  the  in' 
congruity  of  one  article  with  another,  or  of  the  fitness  of  theut  Jiosition 
in  one  place  or  another.  In  fisu^  we  are  yet  so  ignorant  of  the  grajni^ez' 
of  art,  as  not  to  be  aware  that  articles  conceived  in  the  florid  style  of 
the  period  of  Louis  Quin&,  placed  in  juidAposition  with  the  severe 
forma  of  classic  beauty  mutually  destroy  the  effect  of  each,  abd  thai 
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wliile  the  brilliance  of  the  former  over-BhadowB  the  chaste  siiiiplicit^ 
of  the  latter,  the  cold  purity  of  the  second  is  a  grave  rebuke  tb  the 
meretricious  splendour  of  the  first,  "  A  place  for  everjrthing,  and 
everything  in  its  place/*  is  a  maxim  not  less  apposite  to  artistic 
arrangements,  than  in  good  housewifery.  A  carpet  may  be  beautiful 
in  itself  (we  insist  th&t  many  beautiful  carpets  are  to  be  found  even 
in  England)  but  the  very  brilliancy  of  its  design  and  colouring  may 
entirely  axtavl  the  effect  of  all  the  rest  of  the  furniture  in  a  room,  and 
ihen  it  is  out  of  jdaee — a  paperhanging  may  be  unexceptionable  per 
96,  but  may  ndn*  the  colouring  of  the  pictures  placed  against  it,  and 
then  it  is  out  of  place — a  chair  may  be  easy,  luxurious,  perfect  in 
form  and  workmanship,  but  it  was-  intended  by  its  designer  for  the 
library,  and  it  stands  in  the  drawing'-room,  where  it  looks  heavy  and 
clumsy  because  it  is  out  of  its  place ;  in  this  way  we  have  things  in 
themselves  beautiful,  rendered  ugly  by  misarrangemenl,  and  while  we 
spend  more  money  idian  any  other  people,  in  multiplying  to  otlrselves 
objects  of  art  and  virtu,  are  sneered  at  by  out  continental  neighbours 
as  the  most  tasteless  nation  in  the  world.  The  taunt  is  so  £ir  just^ 
but  onlf/  so  fiur,  and  we  trust  that  the  Association  so  happily  inaugu- 
rated will  do  much  to  assist  in  removing  such  a  reproach  from  ua. 
Such  a  result,  however,  is  not  to  be  attained  by  the  unclassified  dis- 
play of  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  articles  of  taste,  however  rare 
and  valuable  they  may  be.  This  may  teach  the  difference  be- 
tween Bafiaelle  and  Majolica,  or  Palissy  ware  and  the  Limoges  ena- 
mels, or  to  diKarindniate  betwixt  a  Buhl  and  a  Marqueterie  cabinet, 
but  this  wilF  ber  only  giving  us  knowledge,  not  instructing  our  tastej 
and  teaching  us  how  to  fiS*  a  museum,  rather  than  to  beautify*  out 
homes.  It  seems  surprising  in  these  lecturing  days,  when  **  the  lust 
of  the  eyes  and  the  pride  of  life,*'  permeate  almost  every  class  of  society, 
that  no  one  has  thought  of  delivering  a  course  of  fectures  upon  Tasta 
We  do  not  mean  lectures  that  would  deal  with  the  metaphysical  sub^ 
tleties  of  the  subject,  as  Alison  has  done  ia  his  eetoys,  but  merely  a  po- 
pular exposition  of  the  principles  which  govern  the  harmony  of  colours 
and  the  combinations  of  form,  which  might  be  ifiostrated  by  fiuniUar 
examples,  so  as  to  bring  them  clearly  within  the  comprehension  of  the 
last  **  nouveau  riche,"  who  desires  to  spend  part  of  his  means  in  the* 
famishing  of  a  house,  but  has  little  idea  how  to  make  it  tasteful  aS 
well  as  sglendid.  "  If  fiwjts  are  the  words  of  Gk)d,"  it  surely  behoves 
us  reverently  to  observe  them,  and  as  it  is  a  &ct  that  He  has  implanted 
in  every  human  being  a  desire  for  the  beautiful,  it  is  obvioulsly  our 
duty  to  cultivate  it  as  &r  as  in  us  Hes,  for  we  may  be  assured  its  uee 
is  designed  for  our  good,  while  its  abuse,  like  that  of  every  other  thing 
intended  for  our  enjoyment  (and  none  of  which  we  are  told  are  *'  to  be 
refused")  however  intellectually  it  may  be  gone  about,  will  leave  us 
still  but  the  creatures  of  mere  carnal  desires. 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  small  space  to  notice  the  exhibition 
that  has  called  forth  these  observations,  which,  however,  we  the 
less  regret,  as  the  daily  prints  have  already  brought  it  prominently 
tinder  the  notice  of  our  readers  in  town,  and  to  print  a  mere  cata-* 
logue  of  the  articles  displayed,  could  not  be  much  to  the  edification 
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of  those  la  the  country.  We  would  recommead  for  the  perusal  of 
those  who  are  truly  interested  in  the  matter,  the  learned  and  able 
articles  of  the  CcUedanian  Mercwryy  which  have  been  written  not  only 
with  a  knowledge  of^  but  a  feeling  for  art,  which  makes  them  truly 
▼aluable.  A  reprint  of  them  in  a  oollAoted  form,  and  at  a  low  pricey 
would  do  much  to  make  the  genend  public  understand  the  nature  of  the 
Exhibition,  and  the  real  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it  Although  the 
present  Exhibition  is  not  so  large  aa  the  former  one,  it  yet  contains  a 
ridi  display  of  the  treasures  of  the  virtuoso.  In  carved  ivories  alone, 
we  do  not  reoollect  ever  to  have  seen  so  many  fine  specimens  in  so 
small  a  collection.  The  Mendicants,  four  in  number,  belonging  to 
Mr  Napier  of  Shandon,  are  singularly  expressive,  as  is  also  an  Ita- 
lian Bimbo  forming  a  banhoniere,  bdoi^ging  to  Mr  Benesfbvd  Hope, 
while  the  Pastoral  Staff,  the  property  of  tilie  same  gentl^nan,  is  a 
very  fine  specimen  of  the  art  of  the  thurteenth  eentoiy.  Of  the  pro- 
ductions of  modem  workers  in  this  material,  are  two  specimens  by  Mr 
Cheverton,  and  contributed  by  Mr  Gibson  Craig,  the  coe  a  bast  of 
the  late  F^fessor  Play&ir,  and  highly  creditable  to  the  artist,  the 
other  a  bust  intended  to  represent  the  un£Drtunate  Clytia,  well  exe- 
cuted, but  feebly  conceived,  expressing  rather  the  meek  endurance 
of  a  patient  sufferer,  than  the  burning  ardour  which  consumed  the 
passionate  nymph.  In  enamels,  the  exhibition  is  particularly  rich, 
and  perhaps  the  best  evidence  that  could  be  furnished  of  the  advan- 
tage to  be  derived  from  such  expositions,  is  to  be  found  in  the  contri- 
butions of  Messrs  Kerr  and  Binns  of  Worcester,  whose  beautiful 
vases,  while  rivalling  in  colour  and  polish  any  of  the  older  enameb  in 
the  g^eries,  quite  outshine  them  all  in  the  delicacy  with  whi^h  their 
subjects  (especially  those  of  Dante  and  Ariosto)  are  manipulated. 
Merely  to  name  aU  that  is  worthy  of  hcHkourable  jnention  in  the  con- 
tributions of  the  ceramic  art,  would  b^  a  herculean  labour.  It  is  in 
this  department  that  is  most  dearly  exhibited  the  progress  which  we 
have  ourselves  made  in  art  manufisKTture,  during  the  last  half  century, 
and  placed  us,  if  not  foremost,  at  least  on  a  line  with  the  best  produ- 
cers of  porcelain  now  existing.  The  beautiful  Parian  statuary  of  which 
neither  Sevres  nor  Dresden  in  their  best  days  could  ever  boast^  and 
the  exquisilie  jewelled  porcelain  which  neither  has  excelled,  of  Cope^ 
land,  tiie  admirable  reproductions  of  the  Etruscan  vases,  iMX,  of 
Messrs  Battam  &  Son  of  London,  and  of  the  old  Majolica  ware  by 
Herbert  Winton,  will  be  found  fiiliy  to  corroborate  our  opinion* 
We  must  here  record  our  appreciation  of  the  public  spirit  exhibited 
hj  Mr  John  Millar  of  St  Andrew  Street,  in  the  exertions  he  has 
inade  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Committee,  and  we  trust  his  example 
and  s»cceaB  may  animate  others  to  like  end^vours.  We  ax^e  inclined 
to  think  not  the  hmt  valuable  aid  he  has  lent  to  further  the  project 
of  the  Association,  is  his  having  brought  forward  many  articles  of 
common  use,  of  elegant  design,  at  such  very  moderate  prices  as  Qiay 
encourage  even  the  lowliest  to  hope  that  they  are  not  doomed  for 
ever  to  eat  their  mutton  off  the  willow  pattern.  In  contrast  to 
these  simple  wares,  what  will  our  readers  say  on  being  told,  that  there 
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id,  amongst  many  eth^  valoaMe  and  rare  Bpedllitiiis  of  art^  contribotel 
to  the  £Kikibitioii  by  his  Grace  the  J>iike  of  HamilioB,  a  enp  and 
isaaoer  valued  at  ihe  enc^tnous  sum  of  £700  t  It  ia  oenrtunly  a  Teiy 
exqokite  spedmen  of  the  £uqeioii8  Bleu  de  Boi,  but  of  oomme  derii^ 
the  g^eata-  part  of  its  ^ue  from  its  being  imiqne. 

Iti  the  space  of  a  Magazine  article,  it  is  qnite  a  matter  of  impos- 
sibility to  do  more  than  pierely  indicate  the  general  merita  of  to  lazge 
and  miscellaneons  collection  aa  the  Ezhibiti<Mi  contaana, — to  particii- 
larise  woidd  fill  a  voliune.  Oar  intention  was  not  to  write  the  cata- 
logue of  a  museum,  but  to  press  upon  the  att^ntioii  of  our  readen 
the  moral  influence  of  an  enlightened  cultivation  of  the  pubHc  taste^ 
and  the  advantage  offered  by  the  Committee  of  the  Art  Manufacture 
Association  in  Airth^rance  of  this  great  end.  This  has  led  us  in- 
directly, but  naturally,  to  a  ccnsideration  of  the  Exhibition  itseli^  of 
which  we  may  conclude  by  saying  that  while  it  contains  much  to 
interest  the  virtuoso,  und  to  instruct  the  artist  and  the  artisan,  its 
most  clieenng  feature  is  the  evidence  it  affords  of  the  steady  p»)gren 
we  are  making  in  all  the  industrial  arts,  and  the  assurance  it  giv«B^ 
that  when  the  public  taste  shall  have  been  so  &r  instructed  aa  to 
maJke  it  desire  better  things  thaa  those  that  have  heretofore  au|ioe4 
lor  its  requirements,  there  will  neither  be  wanting  artists  to  design, 
nor  workmen  to  execute  what  will  give  satisfaction  to  its  higher 
knowledge.  This,  however,  is  necessarily  the  order  in  which  im- 
provement can  alone  be  effected,  as  it  is  obvious  that  the  workmaq 
0an  only  execute  what  his  employer  gives  him  to  execute,  ajid  the 
roanufecturer  (whose  object  <^  course  is  not  to  teach  the  public, 
but  to  make  a  profitable  trade j^will  onl^  <»der  for  his  execution  what 
is  likely  to  take  the  market 

Th^  show  of  glass  in  the  preseo^t  Exhibition  is  remarkably  good, 
and  will  convince  any  observer,  that  though  in  England  We  have 
never  attained  to  the  high  proficiency  which  has  been  anifed  at  by 
the  Germans  in  colouring  this  elegant  fabric — in  its  purity,  its  datth 
ness,  moulding,  and  engraving,  ours  surpasses  that  of  all  competitoraL 
A  curious  German  dewert  service  of  the  Deai^  of  Faculty's^  is  deser- 
ving of  notice.  The  wood  carvings  are  in  general  excellent^ — the 
wood  pigeons  by  Bryant  of  London  being  in  particular  very  fine 
specimens  of  this  art  In  bronze,  tiiere  are  many  fitne  worlS|  the 
most  noticeable  being  the  exquisite  Centaur  by  John  of  Bologna,  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  We  regret  to  see  that  those  of 
modem  date  are  mostly  from  French  houses,  and  we  r^ard  it  as  a 
nationaJ  reproach,  that  we  who  are  the  greatest  artificers  in  metals 
of  any  people  in  the  world,  should  not  at  this  day  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  them  in  these  beautiful  works.  We  miss  firom  the  exhibit 
tion  any  specimens  of  articles  in  iron,  and  the^  are  few  things  of 
oommon  tise  amongst  us,  so  appropriate  for  the  display  of  art  marm- 
fiickire.  H<ow  much  would  it  add  to  the  beauty  of  our  streets  and 
public  buildings,  were  there  to  arise  amongst  us  some  second 
Quentin  Matsys,  who  woidd  not  deem  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  his 
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gobiiifl,  to  bestow  it  upon  the  pattem  of  a  railing  or  the  deogn  for  a 
street  lampl 

-  But  we  must  draw  our  hasty  notice  to  a  dose,  which  we  do  with 
tluB  admonition  to  our  readers,  thai  as  ^'a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy 
for  ever,^*  it  is  our  duty  to  do  all  that  in  us  lies  to  support  and  ex- 
tend the  operations  of  the  Art  Manufacture  Assodation,  that  we 
may  increase  and  multiply  "  things  of  beauty,"  and  as  a  necessary 
consequence  add  to  the  "joys"  of  our  daily  existence. 


JOHN  BUNTAISr— A  GIPSY. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  the  human  family,  that  it  is 
liivided  into  numerous  diverse  independent  races,  separated  from  each 
other  by  mental  and  bodily  features,  so  broad  and  durtdnctiye,  that 
the  commonest  observer  cannot  fidl  to  distinguish  them.  These  races, 
again,  have  from  time  immemorial,  been  dispersed  into  different  parts 
of  the  world,  each  occupying  extensive  territories,  and  pursuing  forms 
-of  industry  suited  to  the  clune  and  locality.  We  have  the  Mongolian 
type  of  mankind  covering  the  far  stretching  territory  of  the  East. 
We  hare  again  the  Caucasian  type  rising  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Caucasus,  and  gradually  spreading  over  Asia  Minor,  a  portion  of 
Africa^  and  at  last  expanding  themselves  over  the  entire  of  Europe. 
And  we  have  the  African  inhabiting  the  interior  of  Africa  for  a  period 
beyond  the  limits  of  authentic  history.  There  is  further  to  be 
noticed,  the  Pdynesian  race,  inhabiting  part  of  the  sea  coasts  of  Asia, 
and  the  numerous  islands  scattered  over  the  wide  expanse  of  our 
lK)uthem  and  western  hemispheres.  We  exclude  from  our  view  the 
aborigines  of  America,  composed  probably  of  as  many  diverse  fami- 
lies as  admittedly  belong  to  the  other  three'  quarters  of  the  world. 
Among  these  widely  distinct  races,  men  distinguished  for  some 
element  of  greatness  occasionally  appear,  who  for  the  time  being 
shed  a  light  and  radiance  over  their  country.  Even  amoi^  the 
semibarbarous  nations,  a  warrior,  poet,  or  philosopher,  occasionaJly 
arises  who  inspires  his  countrymen  with  new  thought  or  leads  them 
on  to  action.  Such  individuals  are  marked  by  all  the  peculiarities  of 
the  race  or  country  to  which  they  belong,  and  for  this  reason  they 
have  greater  power  in  impressing  their  countrymen  with  their  large 
and  peculiar  ideas.  Such  were  Timour,  Tamerlane,  and  others 
among  the  Tartara  Such  was  Confucius  among  the  Chinese,  whose 
thoughts  are  quoted  and  acted  upon  afber  the  lapse  of  three  thousand 
years.  Such  were  Moses,  Jeremiah,  Ezekie^  King  David,  ko.^ 
among  the  Jews ;  for  it  is  by  the  thought  of  these  that  the  Jews 
without  home  or  country  preserve  a  separate  and  independent  exis- 
tence. It  is  not  merely,  however,  reli^on  by  itself,  but  it  is  their 
religion  blended  with  the  poetry  and  loffy  sentiment  to  which  it  has 
given  birth,  that  welds  and  holds  them  together. 
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The  same  thing  holds  true  of  every  otiier  peopla  It  is  the  geiiivi 
of  a  country  round  which  its  i^aasee  rally,  and  for  which  th^  ax« 
filways  re^dy  and  willing  to  shed  their  b«!t  blood.  Every  cotontry 
oi  the  world,  accordingly,  ha^  its  own  typical  and  representative  men 
in  whom  its  genius  and  peculiar  sentiment  exists  in  their  moB6  con* 
centrated  form.  Such,  indeed,  are  the  spirits  that  occasionBlly  spring 
iBron^  the  body  of  a  people  to  re-imp^ess  them  witli  the  miasion  whi<£ 
they  are  destined  to  accomplish  in  the  economy  and  history  of  tiitt 
world.  The  race  of  Gypsies  that  are  scattered  over  eveiy  part  of 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe,  are  distinguished  by  peculiarities  that 
have  separated  them  from  the  rest  of  mankind  for  upwards  of  a 
thousand  years.  And  histoiy  throws  no  light  upon  whence  they 
cama  Nor  do  they  possess  any  peculiar  religious  or  oilier  £uth  to 
pccstiion  or  to  p^reserve  their  isolation.  They  ar^  wj^i^derinff  and 
|>redi^tory  in  their  habits,  and  ill  at  ease  when  surrounded  by  civiliqir 
tion.  They  are  possessed  of  no  small  amount  of  talent  and  ability 
in  their  own  woj^  but  withal  they  are  wayward,  vacillating,  and  un- 
pertain.  Both  as  friends  and  enemies  they  are  guided  by  no  general 
ideas,  but  are  impulsive  and  sensational  in  the  hi^est  degree^ 
Though  warm  and  enthusiastic  in  their  friendships  and  attachments, 
they  are  still  uncertain  and  dangerous,  resembling  much  the  half 
extinguished  smouldering  bosom  of  a  volcano.  It  is  alleged  that 
even  this  thoroughly  abnormal  race  has  ha4  its  genius  or  hij^est  re* 
presentative  man,  ai^d  that  he  was  no  other  than  Jolm  Bunyan,  the 
author  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Although  it  was  previously  well 
imown  that  Banyan  was  originally  by  profession  a  tinker,  it  ha9 
been  left  to  a^  A^neric^a^  writer  to'  disclose  to  us  i^e  ^xtraordinaiy 
intelligcsnce  tlUt  he  actually  belonged  to  the  race  termed  Gipsies,  and 
as  his  statement  is  far  fix>m  wanting  in  support  from  well  known 
&cts  and  circumqtancet^  it  is  probably  best  to  allow  this  writer  to 
speak  for  himself,  imd  leave  our  reader^  to  form  thei|r  own  judgment^ 
It  i^  as  follows  :*rr 

.........     **  From  all  tl^t  has  been  said,  the  reader  can  have  no 

difficulty  in  believing  witl}  me.  as  a  auestion  beyond  doubt^that  the^immortal 
John  Bun^an  was  a  Gipsy  or  mixed  blood.  He  was  a  tinker.  Well,  who 
were  the  tmken?  Were  there  any  itineraartr  tinkers,  foUowing  the  ieni  in 
England,  before  the  Gipsies  settled  mere  1  It  is  very  doubtful.  In  all  likelir 
ho<xl,  articles  requiring  to  be  tinkend  were  carried  to  the  peaceet  amithy. 
The  Gipsies  are  ail  tinkers,  either  fiterally,  figuratively,  or  repreeeirtatively. 
Ask  any  English  Gi^y,  of  a  certain  (^lass,  what  he  can  do,  and  after  enumer- 
ating several  occupations,  he  will  add,  '  I  can  tinker,  of  ooune ;'  alihoa^  it 
is  doubtful  if  he  knows  mudbabout  it.  It  is  theGipsv's  representative  bonness, 
which  he  brought  with  him  into  Europe.  Eren  the  intelligent  and  respeetr 
able  Scottish  (Spsies  speak  of  themaeives  as  belonging  to  the  f  tinker  tribe,' 
Hie  Gipmes  in  Englano,  as  in  Scotland,  divided  the  coYmtiy  among  themselTes 
under  representative  chiefs,  and  did  not  allow  an^  o^er  Gipsies  to  enter  upon 
their  walks,  or  beats.  Considering  th^t  the  Gimies  in  England  were  eetimaled 
at  above  ten  thousand  during  the  early  part  of  the  reien  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  we 
can  well  believe  that  they  were  much  more  numerous  aurinff  the  time  ofBonyan. 
Was  tihere  therefore  a  kettle  in  England  to  be  mended  for  whidi  Uiere  wis 
not  a  Gipsy  ready  to  attend  to  it  ?    If  a  Gipsy  would  not  tolerate  any  of  hai 
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ffmn  noe  entering  up(«  his  district,  was  he  likely  to  allow  aav  native?  If 
there  was  a  native  tinker  in  England  before  the  Gipsies  settled  liiere,  how 
soon  would  not  the  Gipsies,  with  their  organization,  &y^e  every  one  from  the 
trade  by  sheer  force ;  what  thing  more  like  a  Gipsy.  Amone  the  Scotch  we 
find,  at  a  comparatively  recent  time,  that  the  Gipsies  actii^y  murdered  a 
native  for  infringing  upon  what  they  considered  their  prerogative— that  <^ 
gathering  rags  through  ^e  country.  But  Mr.  Macaulay0;says,  with  lefereneo 
to  Bunvan,  'The  tinkers  ihen  formed  a  hereditary  caste,  which  was  held 
in  no  high  estimation.  Thev  were  generally  vagrants  and  pilferers,  and 
were  often  confounded  with  the  Gipsies,  whom,  in  truth,  they  nearlv  resem* 
bled.'  I  should  like  to  know  upon  what  authority  Mr.  Macaulay  makes  such 
an  assertion ;  what  he  knows  about  the  origin  of  this  '^  hereditary  tinker  caste,' 
and  if  it  still  exists  :  and  whether  he  hokb  to  the  purity-of-Gipsy-blood  idea, 
^vdiich  has  been  so  ridiculously  advanced  by  both  the  Edinburgh  Review  ana 
Blaeheoo^s  Magazine^  but  especially  the  former.  How  wotdd  he  account 
for  the  existence  of  a  hereditary  caste  of  any  kind  in  England,  and  that  just 
one — ^the  tinker  caste  ?  There  was  no  oming  at  that  time  hereditary  in 
England  that  I  know  of,  and  yet  Bunyan  sa^s  that  he  was  bom  a  tinker. 
In  Scotland  the  collier  caste  was  hereditary,  for  it  was  in  a  state  of  servitude 
to  the  owners  of  the  mines.  But  who  ever  heard  of  any  native  occupation 
so  free  as  tinkering,  being  hereditary  in  England?  The  idea  is  inconsistent 
with  the  genius  of  the  British  People.  TVas  not  the  *  tinker  caste'  at  that 
time  exactly  the  same  as  it  is  now?  If  it  was  then  hereditary,  is  it  not  so 
.now?  If  ijiot,  by  what  means  has  it  ceased  to  be  hereditary?  The  tinkers 
existed  in  England  at  that  time  exactly  as  they  do  now ;  and  who  are  they 
now  but  mixed  Gipsies  ?  It  is  questionable — very  questionable  indeed — ^if  we 
will  find  in  all  England  a  tinker  but  who  is  a  Gipsy.  The  class  will,  of  course, 
deny  it ;  the  purer  kind  of  tented  Gipsies  will,  of  course,  deny  it ;  still  it  is 
BO.  Thejr  are  all  Ghabo8—^\i  Chal^ ;  but  they  will  play  upon  tne  word  Gipsy 
in  its  purity-of-blood  sense,  and  deny  that  they  are  Gipsies.  We  will  nnd 
two  such  Gipsies  in  Lavengro,  the  Flaming  Tinman  and  Jack  Slingsby ;  the 
first  a  half-mood,  (which  £d  not  necessarily  imply  that  either  parent  was 
white,^  and  the  other  a  very  much  mixed  Gipsy.  The  Flaming  Tinman 
termed  Slingsby  a  '  mumping  villain.'  Now  '  mumper,'  among  the  English 
Gipsies,  is  a  term  for  a  Gipsy,  who,  in  point  of  blood,  is  very  much  mixed. 
Wnen  Lavengro  used  the  word  PehdengrOf  Slingsby  started  and  exclaimed : 
'  Young  man,  you  know  a  thing  or  two.'  I  have  used  the  same  word  with 
English  Gijpsies,  causing  the  same  surprise ;  on  one  occasion  I  was  told :  '  Tou 


must  be  a  ajootch  Gipsy  yourself'  Well,  I  replied,  I  may  be  as  good  a  Gipsy 
as  any  of  you,  for  anything  you  know.  '  That  may  be  so,'  was  the  reply  I 
got.  Then  Slin^by  was  very  careful  to  mention  to  Lavengjro  that  hie  mfe 
was  white ;  a  thing  not  necessarily  true,  because  he  asserted  it^  but  it  implied 
that  he  was  difierent.    These  are  but  instances  of  all  our  Enghsh  tinkers. 

''The  prejudice  against  the  name  of  Gipsy  was  apparently  as  ^^eat  in  Bun-t 
yan's  time  as  it  is  now ;  and  there  was  evidently  as  great  ddicacy  on  the 
part  of  mixed  fair-haired  Gipsies  to  own  the  blood  then  as  now ;  and  actual 
d^ger ;  for  then  it  was  hangable  to  be  a  Gipsy.  When  the  name  of  Gipsy 
^vas  Dy  law  proscribed,  what  other  name  Woiiul  they  aU  go  under  but  tinkers 
— ^their  own  proper  occupation  ?  Those  only  would  be  called  by  the  public 
'  Gipsies,'  whose  appearance  indicated  the  pure,  or  nearly  pure  Gipsy.  How- 
ever much,  in  conversation,  Bunyan  might  nave  hid  his  blood,  he  virtually  ao- 
knowleged  it  when  he  said ;  '  For  my  descent,  it  was,  as  is  well-known  to  many, 
of  a  low  and  inconsiderate  generation ;  my  father's  house  being  of  that  raxik 
that  is  meanest  and  most  despised  of  all  the  families  of  the  land.'  Of  whom 
does  Bunyan  speak  here  if  not  of  the  Gipsies  ?  He  says  of  aU  the  familiea 
of  the  land.    (The  italics  are  my  own.)    Well  might  Southey  remark  { 
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^Whe^fore  tlna  (tinkerwigj  abould  have  beaa  aomewD  and  detspieed  a  oaQuig^ 
IB  not  however  ai^parant,  whenit  was  not  ioUowed  asaTagabpiMieinployiiifiBti 
but,  as  in  this  oase^  eagerdsed  by  one  who  had  a  settled  habitation ;  and  who, 
msaii  as  his  oondition  was,  was  nevertheless  able  to  put  his  son  to  schooLin 
an  age  when  very  few  of  the  poor  were  tau^t  to  read  and  write/  The 
fiKst  is,  that  fiunyan's  fatilier  had  a  town  beat,  which  would  give  him  a  settled 
residenoe,  prarent  him  Rising  a  tent,  and  lead  him  to  conform  with  the  wavs 
of  the  ordinary  inhabitants ;  but  doubtless  he  had  his  pass  from  the  dbief 
of  the  Gipmee  for  the  distnot.  The  same  may  be  said  of  John  Bunyan  him- 
self. 

"  Bunyaa's  very  appearance  indicated  him  to  be  a  mixed  Ginsy ;  for  accord- 
mg  to  Scott,  he  was  'tall  and  broad  set,  thot^  not  corpulent;  he  had  a 
nddy  complexion,  with  sjparkUng  eyes  and  hair  inclining  to  red' — and  likewise 
the  way  in  which  he  married — ^for  according  to  Soutfaey,  it  is  said  that  he  and 
his  wife  'came  together  as  poor  as  poor  might  be^  not  havii^  so  much  house< 
hold  stoffas  a  dish  or  a  spoon  between  them.'  His  boyhood  Ekewise  indicated 
the  Gipsy  ;  for  he  seems  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  the  devilment 
praetiaed  by  the  youth  of  his  native  village,  See^  then,  when  he  was  confined  to 
Bedford  jail,  how  naturally  he  took  on  to  makmg  tagged  laces  to  enable  him 
io  support  his  wife  and  family.  But  the  greatest  possible  weight  attadies  to 
the  question  which  he  put  to  his  &th6r,  if  he  was  of  Israditisih  blood  ;  a  qua^ 
turn  %Mck  I  havehearrd  put  by  Gipayladato  their  parent  (a  verymuck  mixed 
^P^)  ^vvhich  was  answered  thus :  '  We  must  have  been  among  the  Jews,  fer 
some  of  our  ceremonies  are  like  theirs.' 

"  flow  little  does  a  late  writer  in  the  Dublin  University  Ma^aiine  know  of 
the  feelingp  of  a  mixed  Gipsy  like  Bunyan  when  he  says :  '  Did  he  belong  to 
the  Gipsies,  we  have  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  dweh  on  it,  with  a  sort 
of  spiritual  exultation;  and  that  of  his  having  been  called  out  of  I^ypt 
would  have  been  to  him  one  of  the  proofs  of  Divine  fevor.  We  cannot  ima^ 
^e  him  suppressing  the  feet  or  dis^^inf  it.'  It  is  very  apparent  that  ikaa 
writer  never  conversed  with  a  Gtipsy,  or  at  least  a  mixed  one ;  or  at  all  events 
ne^er  dix«cted  his  attention  to  ihe  <}uestion  of  his  feelings  in  owing  himself  to 
tkepubHc  to  be  a  Gipsy.  Where  is  the  point  in  this  reviewer's  remarks? 
fiis  remarkB  have  no  point.  What  occasion  had  Bunvan  to  mention  he  was 
a  Gipsy?  What  purpose  would  it  have  served?  How  would  it  have  ad- 
vanced his  mission  as  a  minister  ?  Gonsidmn^  the  prejudice  that  has  always 
existed  against  that  unfortunate  word  Gips^,  it  would  have  created  a  pretty 
sensation  among  all  parties  if  Bunwi  had  said  that  he  was  a  Gijpsy .  '  ^^^>^ 
tibe  people  would  have  asked,  ' a  Gipsy  turned  priest?  We'll  have  the  devu 
turmng  priest  next  I '  Considering  the  many  enemies  which  the  tinker-bishop 
had  to  contend  with,  many  of  whom  even  sought  his  life,  he  would  have 
given  them  a  pretty  ocoaraon  of  reveng^  themselves  upon  him  had  he  said 
he  was  a  Gipsy.  They  would  soon  have  pat  the  law  in  force,  and  stretched 
his  neck  for  him. 

"  The  same  writer  goes  on  to  say :  '  In  one  passage  at  least — and  we  think 
tiiere  are  mare  in  Bunyan's  work&-— the  Gipsies  axe  spoken  of  in  such  a  way 
as  would  be  most  unlikely  if  Bunyan  thoi^t  he  bdonged  to  that  class  of 
vagabonds.'  I  am  not  aware  as  to  what  Oie  reviewer  aUudes  *,  but  should 
Bunyan  even  have  denounced  the  cotidMct  of  the  Gipsies  in  the  strongest 
ierms  imaginable— ^sailed  them  even  vagabonds  and  wnat  not — ^would  tnat 
have  bemt  ottorwise  than  what  he  did  with  sinners  generally?  Should  a 
dergyman  denounce  the  ways  and  morals  of  every  man  of  his  parish,  does 
that  make  him  think  less  of  being  a  native  of  the  parish  himself?  Should  a 
man  even  denounce  his  own  children  as  vaaabanas,  does  that  loevent  him 
being  their  fa&er?  It  is  even  a  common  thii^  to  meet  with  Scottish  Gip- 
sies who  will  speak  with  apparently  the  greatest  horror  of  what  people  iina> 
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OBe  to  1m  ezdonveLy  Gipnoa ;  and  they  doiibll68B  do  thai  amon^ty ;  for  I 
kBow  many  of  them  who  have  no  feelix^  in  OQmnKm  with  the  ways  of  the 
teaiied  Glpeies. 

''  I  think  I  need  hardly  say  anything  further  to  show  that  Bon^  was  a 
Gipay.  All  that  is  wanted  to  make  him  a  Gipey  for  oerlainty,  is  but  for 
him  to  have  added  to  his  aooount  of  his  descent :  '  In  other  words,  I  am 
a  Oipey.'  But  I  have  ^ven  reasons  to  shew  that  sq(^  Terfoal  admission  on 
hie  part  was,  in  a  measure,  impossiUe.  I  do  not  ask  for  an  argument  to 
shew  that  Bunyan  was  not  a  Gipsy ;  for  an  argument  to  shew  Ijtiat  he  was 
not  a  GKpy  is  unpraeticable ;  but  what  I  ask  for,  is  an  exposition  of  the  ani* 
mus  of  the  man  who  does  not  wish  that  he  should  have  been  a  Oipsy.  That 
he  vras  a  Gipsy  is  beyond  a  doubt.  To  the  genius  of  a  poor  Gipsy,  and 
the  grace  of  God  combined,  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  noblest  pxtxiuction 
that  ever  proceeded  from  an  uninspiTed  man.    Impugn  it  whoso  list. 

''  Of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Mr  Macaulay,  in  ms  happy  manner,  writes : 
'  i'or  magnificence,  for  pathos,  for  vehement  exhortation,  for  subtle  disquisi- 
lion,  for  every  purpose  of  the  poet,  the  orator  and  the  divine,  this  homely 
dialect — ^the  dialect  of  plain  workingmen — ^was  perfectly  sufficient.  There  is 
po  book  in  our  literature  on  which  we  would  so  readily  stake  the  £Eune  of  tho 
old  unpolluted  English  language,'  as  Uie  Pilgrim's  Progress ;  '  no  book  which 
shews  BO  well  how  rich  that  language  is  in  its  own  proper  wealth,  and  how 

little  it  has  been  improved  by  all  it  has  borrowed 

Thou^  there  were  many  clever  men  in  England  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  there  were  only  two  great  creative  minds.  One  of 
these  minds  produced  the  Paradise  Lost,  the  othor  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  :' 
The  work  of  a  poor  EngUsh  tinkering  Gipsy.  Will  Mr  Macaulay  embrace 
the  Gipsy,  or  will  he  give  him  the  cold  dboulder?    Perhaps  we  may  see/' 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THEISM.* 

Wb  are  willing  to  do  all  possible  justice  to  a  work  that  has  cost  its 
author,  we  believe,  some  pains  of  thinking,  and  certainly  some  pains 
in  writing.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  the 
way  in  wtich  this  ingenious  gentleman,  and  others,  are  disposed  to 
deal  with  the  all-important  question  of  the  Existence  of  a  Supreme 
Creator.  Burnett  Essay  lets,  and  others,  who,  no  doubt  to  their  cre- 
dit 80  &r,  have  been  at  pains  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  language 
of  the  Teutonic  School  of  metaphysics,  or  rather  the  terminology 
of  the  various  schools  of  that  late  imported  science ;  and,  we  con- 
ceive, ^^  taking  too  much  upon  them,'*  when  they  expect  us  to  be 
satisfied  with  their  cloud-b^otten  theories,  instead  of  enabling  us 
to  repose  on  something  tangible  and  substantial  in  the  law  of  >^vi-' 
dence,  collateral  or  positive,  of  the  cardinal  truth,  without  wiiich 
knowledge  is  vain — existence  a  less  than  Berkleyian  problem»-^vide- 
licet,  the  Being  and  Personality  of  a  Supreme  Creator.  '     / 

The  jargon  of  the  Schools  is  totally  unequal  to  the  solution  of  such 
a  question-^totally  unequal  even  to  the  humble  office  of  ly  meet 
conveyance  for  the  reasoning  applicable  to  a  theme  so  liigfaii'  And 
yet)  as  we  may  be  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  public  /taste  in 
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this  respect,  it  would  be  very  great  iojudtlee  to  the  author  of  th< 
treatise  not  to  allow  that  he  has  conducted  his  argument  with  mueh 
ingenuitj,  and  on  the  supposition  that  he  is  doing  well  in  at  all  teach- 
ing such  a  subject  in  the  language  exclusively  appropriated  to  meta- 
physics, and  quite  intelligible  only  to  those  who  are  proficient  in 
metaphysical  science,  that  he  is  at  least  equal,  so  far  as  he  has  pro- 
ceeded with  his  argument,  to  any  of  the  late  writers  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

He  sets  out  with  giving  up  the  a  prion  argument,  because  we  are 
supplied  with  nothing  from  that  quarter  but  the  fects,  or  ansumed 
facts,  of  space  and  time.  These  do  not  yield  the  qualities  that  should 
belong  to  an  intelligent  Creator ;  nor,  in  fact,  the  materials  of  any 
other  existence  than  their  own  abstractions. 

He  therefore  proceeds  at  once  to  the  a  posteriori  argument,  and 
here  too,  he  sets  out  with  a  quarrel  with  the  terms,  or  foundation, 
on  which  it  is  commonly  pursued.  The  facts  on  which  a  posttrwri 
reasoning  proceeds,  are  facts  of  sensation,  and  therefore  prove  no- 
thing, because  it  does  not  belong  to  observation  to  draw  inference. 
To  facts,  there  must  be  added  principles,  which  of  course  belong  to 
the  intellectual  department,  and  which  must  tread  upon  the  facts,  in 
order  to  complete  the  process  of  induction  required. 

Here  then  we  have  a  retrogression  to  the  a  priori  argument,  be- 
'  cause  principles  can  only  belong  to  facts  on  the  supposition  of  ao 
intellectual  or  metaphysical  relation. 

We  are  then  prepared  to  state  his  argument  in  the  authoi^s  own 
words,  by  which  it  will  be  perceived  at  a  glance  that  he  is  a  writer 
far  from  unequal  to  the  task  which  he  has  undertaken. 

^'  We  have,  therefore,  two  essentially  different  elements  in  our  invea^ 
tjgatlons ;  we  have  to  examine,  1st,  the  facts  of  experience,  and  2d,  the 
a  priori  principles  which  we  apply  to  these  facts ;  bat  all  inqoiiy  into  a 
priori  principles  is  metaphysical,  hence  the  dependence  of  the  question  of 
theism  on  metaphysics.  And  on  looking  aix)und  on  the  present  state  of 
the  controversy,  we  find  that  the  opponents  of  theism  dispute  the  validly 
of  our  principles,  not  the  facts ;  hence  the  great  desideratum  at  present,  is 
a  proof  of  the  existence  and  validity  of  our  principles,  Bnt  in  order  to 
this,  we  have  to  enter  into  metaphysics.  But  a  difficulty  meets  us  here  at 
the  very  outset,  for  not  only  are  the  principles  themselves  disputed,  but 
the  validity  of  the  very  method  by  which  we  can  alone  establish  these 
principles,  viz.,  metaphysics,  is  disputed  also.  And  what  makes  the  mat- 
ter still  worse,  the  majority  of  theists  themselves  have  foolishly  joined 
hands  with  the  atheists,  if  not  in  rejecting  metaphysics,  at  least  in  de- 
spising and  treating  it  with  contempt ;  so  that,  befoi-e  we  can  even  commence 
an  examination  into  the  existence  and  validity  of  onr  principles  previous 
to  the  expositiou  of  the  method  of  proof,  we  will  require  to  enter  into  a 
vindication  of  metaphysics  itself  as  a  method  of  investigation. 

'^  The  bare  facts  observed  by  the  seuses,  the  atheist  tulmits ;  but  he  dis- 
pntes  the  principles  by  which  the  facts  are  explained.  We  observe  aa 
organ  fulfilling  a  Ainctiou  and  we  aflhrm  that  the  organ  was  deaifffud  to 
fulfil  the  functions ;  here  we  explam  the  fact,  by  the  princij^e  of  final 
causes,  and  assert  that  the  function  was  the  final  cause  of  the  oi^gan.  The 
atheist  admits  the  fact,  bnt  disputes  the  principle.    Ho  admits  that  there 
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is  an  organ  and  a  fhnction ;  but  denies  that  the  oi*gan  fdlfiis  the  ftinctioir, 
because  designed  to  falfii  it. 

**  llie  theist  maintains  that  the  function  to  be  performed  determines  the 
organ  to  be  employed.  The  atheist  reverses  the  principle,  and  asserts 
that  the  function  is  performed,  because  the  organ  happened  to  be  employed. 
The  theist  muntains  that  the  function  determines  the  organ  ;  the  atheist 
that  the  organ  determines  the  function.  Both  agree  in  regard  to  the  bare 
facts  observed  by  the  senses ;  but  differ  in  regard  to  the  explanation.  The 
one  explains  the  facts  upon  the  principle  otftncd  causes ;  the  other,  upon 
the  principle  of  the  conditions  of  existence, 

*'  But  to  enter  more  particularly  into  this  matter.  The  theist  and  the 
atheist  find  an  organ,  they  examine  it  in  every  pait,  and  both  agree  in 
everything  in  as  far  as  it  can  be  observed  by  the  senses.  But  they  go 
further.  The  most  of  them  agree  also  in  the  application  of  a  metaphysi^ 
principle  to  the  facts  of  the  senses  ;  they  agree  in  the  application  of  the 
{MTinciple  of  casualfty  to  the  facts,  llie  senses  attest  that  the  organ  began 
to  be,  that  it  did  not  always  exist;  the  reason  then  asserts,  upon  the  faith 
of  the  principles  of  casuality,  that  it  had  a  cause.  In  this,  both  parties 
agree ;  but,  as  yet,  nothing  definitely  is  gained  in  favour  of  theism.  One 
can  go  all  this  length  and  still  be  a  naturalist,  a  pantheist,  or  an  atheist; 
All  that  we  have  yet  gained  is,  that  there  must  be  an  efficient  cause  of  the 
organ ;  but  nothing  is  yet  learned  in  regard  to  what  this  cause  may  be^ 
The  theist  perceives  that  he  requii*es  not  only  to  prove  that  there  is  a 
cause  for  the  organ,  but  he  must  prove  something  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  cause,  viz.,  that  it  is  an  intelligent  personality.  In  order  to  this, 
he  examines  the  organ  more  minutely,  and  finds  that  it  fdlfils  a  function, 
and  that  it  is  adapted  in  every  part  to  fulfil  the  function.  Immediately  on 
the  perception  of  this  fact,  he  applies  another  principle,  viz.,  the  principle 
of  final  causes,  and  asserts,  that  it  was  intended  or  designed  to  fulfil  this 
fhnction.  The  efficient  cause  not  only  produced  the  organ,  he  asserts,  but 
produced  it  in  order^  or  for  the  purpose,  that  the  function  might  be  per« 
formed.  In  other  words,  the  efficient  cause  had  the  final  cause  in  view,' 
when  it  produced  the  organ. 

'^  If  the  atheist  can  make  good  this  position,  then  his  point  is  gained^ 
But  how  is  the  atheist  to  meet  htm  here  ?  By  denying  tbe  facts  attested 
by  the  senses?  This  he  cannot  do;  be  must  acknowledge  that  there  is  an 
organ  and  a  function,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  tlie  organ  is  adapted  in 
every  part  for  fulfilling  tbe  function.  How  then  is  he  to  escape  the  theistic 
conclusion?  Evidently  in  no  other  way  then  by  denying  the  principle. 
That  there  is  an  organ  and  a  function,  and  an  adaptation  in  the  organ  to 
the  ftinction,  is  what  the  senses  attest  as  a  matter  of  fact,  amd  cannot  be 
denied ;  but  that  the  organ  was  intended  or  designed  to  fulfil  the  function  is  a 
aynthetical  judgment,  lying  beyond  the  facts — a  judgment  made  upon  the 
folth  of  the  principle  of  final  causes,  and  is  therefore  denied.  This  being 
the  case,  it  is  utter  folly  to  meet  the  atheist  by  a  further  accumulation 
jof  instances  of  the  adaptation  of  meaus  to  ends,  as  is  the  fashion  with  the 
generality  of  wi-iters.  The  point  the  atheist  denies  is,  not  the  facts,  but 
fhe  principle.  But  how  is  the  principle  to  be  established  ?  In  no  other 
way  than  by  metaphysics.  It  wiU  not  do  when  this  principle  is  denied, 
dogmatically  to  assert  it,  as  is  too  often  the  case.  It  will  not  do  simply 
to  say,  when  we  see  an  organ  adapted  to  a  function — it  must  be  intended 
iof  the  fiinetien ;  /  cannot  but  believe  that  it  was  intended  to  f\ilfil  tbe 
function.  This  sort  of  argument  will  not  do ;  we  must  be  able  to  give  a 
reason  why  we  cannot  but  believe  in  the  principle — why  we  say  that  It 
must  be  true.  We  must  examine  the  thinking  faculty,  and  try  to  find  out 
not  only  the  reason,  but  the  validity  of  this  confidence,  for  we  may  be 
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confident  in  error  as  wdl  as  in  truth ;  bat  this  is  the  worii  of  the  metapby^ 
sician. 

*^  There  are  here  four  jodgmeiits ;  two  derired  from  the  senses,  attf  two 
from  principles. 

*^  First,  the  organ  was  prodnced,  derived  from  the  senses,  and  adoitled 
by  the  atbieist. 

^''  Second,  it  had  a  canse^  derived  from  Utat  prindide  of  casnalitj»  aa&ad^ 
mitted  by  most  atheistsw 

^  Thun^,  the  organ  fulfils  a  fhnctiion«  and  is  adapted  in  every  part  to  fulfil 
this  function— derived  from  the  aenaes,  and  aJso  admitted  by  the  atheist. 

^*  Fourth^  the  organ  «w  miendid  to  fnlfii  the  function — deri%'ed  finm  the 
principle  of  final  causes,  but  not  admitted  by  the  atheist. 

*^The  wort  which  belongs  to  the  theist  is  this ;  to  find  out  sometlung  in 
the  nature  of  the  efTect,  viz.,  the  organ  fix>m  which  he  can  deduce  that 
there  was  intelligence  in  the  cause.  But  the  real  difficulty  is,  to  fiwi  a 
principle  by  which  we  can  pass  from  this  something  in  the  effect  to  the  m- 
telligence  in  the  cause — a  principle  to  bridge  the  chasm  between  the  two. 
The  gulf  is  impassible  to  the  senses.  The  senses  show  us  the  something 
In  the  effect,  but  it  is  the  reason  which  famishes  the  principle,,  which  ne- 
cessitates the  judgment  that  this  something  in  the  effect  must  have  be^ 
the  result  of  intelligence  in  the  eause.  Tlie  senses  see  the  eometbing  in 
the  effect ;  the  reason  in  consequence  of  its  btm%  possessed  of  the  principle^ 
immediately  makes  the  assertion  that  there  nnes^  have  been  intelligence  in 
the  eause.  Now  the  point  which  the  atheist  attacks  is  the  principle  of  the 
reason.  He  denies  the  principle,  and  of  course,  the  Unth  of  the  jiM^eiit, 
that  this  something  in  the  effect,  viz.,  the  adaptalieii  and  arrangement  in 
the  organ,  is  the  result  of  intelligence  in  the  cause ;  and  then  commences 
to  account  for  it  by  other  means.  And  hence  we  have  the  development 
theory,  naturalism,  pantheism,  and  all  those  theories  based  upon  the  con- 
ception that  there  is  in  matter  itself  an  inherent  tendency  to  develop 
itself  into  organic  forms.  But  it  is  at  once  evident,  that  if  we  can  show 
that  there  is  a  valid  principle  in  the  reason,  which  asserts  that  the  adap^ 
tation  in  the  effect  muH  be  the  result  of  intelligence  in  the  eaase,  then  ail 
these  theories  are  overturned." 

In  his  elaborate  argument  to  prove  that  all  truths,  including  the 
results  of  mathematical  demonstration,  ultimately  resolve  themselves 
into  principles,  the  ingenious  author  seems  to  have  scarcely  provided 
against  the  argument  in  which  his  process  is  exactly  reversed — the 
argument  which  proceeds  on  the  maxim  that  principles  must  be  tested 
by,  if 'they  do  not  originate  in,  fieicts.  We  deal  with  the  very  first 
proposition  (^  our  old  friend  Euclid,  according  to  this  system— and 
resolve  it  by  metaphysical  law.  We  are  quite  familiar  with  the 
other  theory,  which  supposes  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  frame 
axioms  and  to  call  for  postulates,  after  an  acquaintance  with  facts 
appears  to  have  enabled  us  to  assume  that  certain  principles  are  ne« 
oessary  and  invariable.  We  allow,  and  we  trust  it  will  be  posted 
to  the  account  of  oar  modesty,  a  certain  incapacity  to  do  fV^ee  justioe 
to  these  transcendental  speculations.  But  to  those  who  love  then 
we  recommend  this  book.  It  is  pure  in  style,  and,  we  believe,  se« 
riously  and  earnestly  thmtical^  inasmuch  as  justice  is  sought  to  be 
done  to  the  moral  character,  as  well  as  to  the  personal  being,  and 
cfficieney  of  the  Great  Creator. 
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We  have  much  pteasnre  m  subjoining  to  the  formev  e&traet,  the 
excellent  paragraph  which  forms  the  conclusion  of  the  work :— > 

**  It  may  be  stated^  as  an  objection  to  what  Iras  been  advanced,  that  ii 
implies  that  the  operations  of  natare  are  the  immediate  resnlt  of  the  first 
eanse,  instead  of  being  indirectly  produced  by  means  of  sUboriHnate  agen- 
cies. Answer :  Although  it  is  moiB  than  probable  that  tbe  operations  of 
natare  are  the  immediate  resnlt  of  divine  agency,  still  the  argnmeat  does 
BOt  necessarily  imply  thiSr  What  tbe  argument  logically  implies  is.  that 
the  motions  of  organic  matter  are  the  effects  of  action,  and  tbe  disposition 
and  arrangements  of  the  matter,  the  effects  of  inteUigmce,  And  also,  that 
the  intelligence  and  the  action  must  arise  from  one  subject.  Now,  the  ar- 
gument does  not  imply  that  there  are  no  subordinate  agencies,  it  only 
implies,  if  there  are  subordinate  agents,  they  must  be  agents  which  possess 
both  Intelligence  and  will.  And  'i  we  assume  tliat  the  operations  of  natm'O 
are  the  result  of  a  plm*ality  of  separate  agents,  it  obliges  us  to  assume  alsov 
that  they  must  all  be  subordinate  to  one  who  has  a  vast  plan  or  purpose  to 
be  served  by  their  agencies. 

*^  The  fundamental  position  we  insist  apon  is  this^  whatever  be  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  organbra,  it  must  of  necessity  be  a  substance  endowed 
with  intelligence  and  win.  And  if  this  position  is  made  good,  wbieh  I 
trust  has  been,  we  can  then  easily  rise,  by  the  laws  of  logic,  to  a  Person- 
ality, who  is  the  canse  of  all  things.  And  if  we  fail  in  making  good  thi» 
position,  viz.,  that  this  of  necessity  must  be  the  nature  of  the  cause —if  it 
can  be  shown  that  so  much  as  the  leaf  of  a  tree  or  a  blade  of  grass,  could 
be  produced  by  an  agency  void  of  intelligence  and  will^  then  we  never  can 
arrive  at  Uie  proof  of  a  personal  intelligent  first  cause  of  all  things— a  God  y 
as  will  immediately  be  seen. 

"  If  we  could  conceive, that  the  deity  could  endow  some  unconscioue  un- 
itttettigent  agent,  call  it  plastic  natare  or  whatever  else  you  mosy^  so  that 
it  could  aiTange  a  number  of  atoms  into  that  peculiar  form  as  to  eonstitute 
the  leaf  of  a  tree ;  by  adding"  the  conception  of  a  higher  degree  of  power 
of  the  same  unconscious  nature,  it  might  be  conceived  to  produce  the  tree 
itself,  and  if  one  tree  why  not  one  hundred  ?  And  if  a  hundred  why  not 
a  whole  forest?  And  If  a  tree  might  be  produced  by  an  unintelligent 
agent,  why  not  an  animal  ?  And  if  one  animal,  why  not  all  animate,  or  why 
not  all  things  ?  It  is  merely  a  question  of  degrees ;  the  same  kind  of  power' 
which  may  be  supposed  to  produce  one  will  do  for  all.  And  if  the  ope^ 
rations  of  nature  could  be  carried  on  for  one  second  by  unintelligent 
agencies,  why  not  for  a  minute,  or  a  year,  or  a  century,  or  for  ever  ?  And 
if  so,  we  can  have  no  proof  that  there  ever  was  an  intelligent  agent  at 
work  in  nature,  or,  in  other  words,  that  there  is  a  Gk)d.  All  that  we  would 
require  in  this  case,  in  order  to  get  quit  of  the  necessity  of  a  God,  would 
be  simply  to  assume,  that  this  plastic  nature,  or  whatever  else  you  may 
call  it,  existed  eternally.  So  that  there  is  no  way  possible  of  establishing 
the  existence  of  God,  but  by  proving  that  organism  can  be  produced  by 
nothing  else  but  a  substance  endowed  with  intelligence  and  will ;  and  the^ 
way  which  this,  at  least,  may  be  done,  I  trust  has  been  fully  shown.^'' 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  INTELLIGENCE^. 

Her  Majuty*a  Chaplaifu  fiir  SeotlcM. — ^We  nndentand  that  the  Qaeen  haa  ap- 
|)ointed  the  Key.  Norman  Macleod,  as  one  of  her  Chaplains  for  Sootlaad,  in  room 
of  the  late  Prindpal  Macfarlan. 

High  Church,  Ola»gaid.—''^e  CongMgation  of  the  High  Chonsh,  Glasgow,  hare 
manimoualy  petitioned  the  Home  Secretary,  in  faTour  of  the  Bey.  Bfr  Maodnff  of 
Sandyford  ^fuadd  taera  churoh,  to  be  their  minister  in  suooeasioii  to  the  laio 
Fiinoipal  Mao&rlan. 

PrvmpdUhip  of  Qlaagow  Cbtte^«.— This  office,  Taoant  by  the  death  of  the  Vene- 
rable Dr  Madkrlan,  has  been  conferred  upon  the  Rev.  Dr  Thomas  Barclay  of 
Currie.  Dr  Barclay,  who  is  a  natiye  of  Shetland,  was  ordained  after  license,  in 
1822,  to  the  pariah  of  Bunrossness,  in  Shetland ;  in  1827  he  was  translated  to 
Lerwick ;  in  1848  to  Peterculter  in  Aberdeenshire ;  and  in  1844  to  Cufrie,  in 
Mid-Lothian. 

Br  Barclay  is  distinguished  as  a  Scholar  and  Biblical  (Mtie/  and  is  remarkable 
Above  most  men  who  hate  deyoted  themselyes  to  the  subject,  for  his  knowled^ 
of  Icelandic  Literature.  For  general  acquirements  and  aoccmpliidimeitts  other- 
wise, he  is  already  much  esteemed  by  the  public^  He  possesses  a  higlily  cnl- 
tiyated  mind,  a  dear  and  well  balanced  intellect,,  and  his  ptinciples  are  wail 
known  to  be  thoroughly  honest  and  consistently  liberal.  We  haye  aocordini^y 
to  congratulate  the  country  and  the  Church  on  his  appointment  to  the  yacant 
Principalship. 

Presentation. — The  Earl  of  Fife  has  presented  the  Bey.  George  Gordon  Milne, 
M.A.,  presently  assisting  in  the  parish  of  South  Leith,  to  the  cuburch  and  ptuiA 
of  Careston,  Presbytery  of  Brechin,  yacant  by  the  translation  of  the  Bey.  Hr 
Moir  to  the  church  and  parish  of  Rothiemay. 

Parith  of  Moonzie. — The  Earl  of  Glasgow  has  atoonnoed  his  intention  of  issmnqg 
a  presentation  in  fkyour  of  the  Bey.  John  Murray,  Missionary  at  SpringMd, 
Cupar-Fife,  to  the  parish  of  Moonsie,  yacant  by  the  death  of  the  Bey.  Alex.  Forbea. 

induction,— 'Thib  Presbytery  of  Cupar  met  on  Thursday  the  17th  ult.,  at  Bal- 
merino,  and  inducted  the  Bey.  Mr  Campbell  to  that  Paridi. 

East  Church,  Stirling, — We  understand  that,  Xny  the  unanimous  reoommendatioil 
of  the  congregation  of  the  East  Church,  Stirling,  the  Magistrates  and  Town 
Council  haye  unanimouslpr  i^gi^]|^  to  present  the  Bey.  George  Alexander,  of  Ben* 
firew,  to  the  first  charge  in  Stirling,  yacant  by  the  translation  to  Edinburgh  of 
the  Bey.  John  Stuart. 


END  OP  TWENTY-FOUBTH  VOLUMR 
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noticed,  126. 

Piyde,  James,  his  New  Method  of  Cal- 
culating Interest,  noticed,  268. 

Ramsay,  E.  B.,  his  two  Lectures  on 
some  Changes  in  Scottish  Life  and 
Habits,  noticed,  66. 

Smith,  Alexander,  his  City  Poems,  re- 
viewed, 176. 
Smith,  Madeleiue  Hamilton,  88. 
Scratchings  with  a  Bad  Pen,  116. 

Theism,  Philosophy  of,  381. 
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UniTersity  Reform  and  the  Dean  of 
Faculty,  807. 

WOaon,  ProfeflBor,  and  his  Contem- 
poraries, 181. 

Worship,  Public,  Forms  of  Prayer  for, 
19. 

Ordinations. 
Rey.  John  Anderson,  Haggs. 
...    George  Hunter,  Eirkton. 
...    Mr  I^w,  Thornton. 
...   James  Farquharson,  Selkirk. 

Inductions. 
Bey.  BCr  Pennel,  Ballingray. 
...    Mr  Campbell,  Balmerino. 

APPOINTICENTS. 

Rev.  John  Stuart,  St  Andrew's  Church, 
Edinburgh 

...    DrM'Taggart. 

...    George  Sprott,  Eandy,  Ceylon. 

...  C.  B.  Mackay,  Assistant  fflid  Suc- 
cessor, Borgue. 

...  Norman  Macleod,  one  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Chaplains  for  Scotland. 


Rev.  Dr  Thomas  Barclay,  Principal  of 
Glasgow  College. 

P&SSENTATIOHB. 

Bey.  James  Farquharson,  Selkirk. 

...   John  Webster,  Anstruther  Easter. 

...  Mr  Smith,  Trinity  College,  Edin- 
burgh. 

...    James  C.  MacLure,  Marykirk. 

...    Robert  Moir,  Rothiemay. 

...  James  Smi^  Greyfiriars*  Church, 
Aberdeen. 

...    Robert  Wallace,  Newton. 

...   Mr  Campbell,  Balmerino. 

...    A.  Leek,  Kilmalcolm. 

...  G.  Alexander,  East  Churdi,  Stirl- 
ing. 

...   George  Gordon  Milne,  Careston. 

...   John  Murray,  Mooxude. 

Deaths. 
Rey.  Harry  Leith,  Rothiemay. 
...    Alexander  Shand,  Nesting. 
...    J.  G.  Wood,  Old  Machar. 
The  Venerable   Principal   Macfarlan, 
Glasgow. 
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